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Prepared  in  accordance  with  the  following  proTisJons  of  "Au  act  to  expedite  and  regulate 
the  printings  of  public  documents,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  25,  1864. 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  hereafter,  instead  of  furnishing  manuscript  copies  of  the  docu* 
ments  usually  accompanying  their  annual  reports  to  each  house  of  Congress,  the  heads  of 
the  several  departments  of  government  shall  transmit  them,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  who  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  the  usual  number,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  one  thousand  copies  for  the  uso  of  the 
S^-uate  and  two  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  appoint  some  competent  person,  who 
shall  edit  and  select  such  portions  of  the  documents  so  placed  in  their  hands  as  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  be  desirable  for  popular  distribution,  and  to  prepare  an  alpha- 
betical index  to  the  same. 

*  ■       ■^  «  *  «  *  * 

bnc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  of  government  to  furnish  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  With  copies  of 
their  respective  reports  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  November  in  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Printiog  to  print  the  President's  message,  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
the  abridgment  of  accompanying  documents  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
niittie  on  Public  Printing,  suitably  bound ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  number  now  required 
by  law,  and  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  either  house  of  Congress,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
print  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  same  for  the  uso  of  the  Senate,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  House,  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  proper  ofiQcer  of  each  house, 
respectively,  on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  in  December  following  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 


MESSAGE 


OF 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Fellow-Citizens  of  thb  Si^natIs  and  House  op  Eepresenta- 
HYES:  Upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  it  again  becomes  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  its  con  tinned  dis- 
organized condition  under  the  various  laws  which  have  been  passed  upon 
the  salfjfct  of  reconstruction. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  as  an  axiom  in  the  government  of  States, 
that  the  greatest  wrongs  inflicted  upon  a  jwople  are  causocl  by  unjust 
and  arbitrary  legislation,  or  by  the  unrelenting  decrees  of  despotic 
niton,  and  that  the  timely  revocation  of  injurious  and  oppressive  meas- 
QRi  is  the  greatest  good  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  nation.  The 
kgUator  or  ruler  who  has  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  retrace  his 
rtepij  when  convinced  of  error,  will  sooner  or  later  be  rewarded  with 
tlKiieq[)ect  and  gratitude  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  "people. 

Onr  own  histoiy — although  embracing  a  perio<l  less  than  a  century — 
afiirds  abundant  ju'oof  that  most  if  not  all  of  our  domestic  troubles  are 
directly  traceable  to  violations  of  the  organic^  law  and  exces^^jive  l(»gisla- 
tiflD.   The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  funiisliod  by  the 
Gttrtments  of  the  past  three  years  upon  the  qu(»stion  of  reconstruction. 
After  a  fair  trial  they  have  substantially  failed  and  i)roved  i)ornicious  in 
tbeir  rcvsults,  and  there  seems  to  l)e  no  good  rcfison  why  th(\v  should 
Ionjj(T  rt'main  upon  the  statute-book.    States  to  which  the  Constitution 
pi;irantK*s  a  republiC4Ui  form  of  government  have  ])een  rediun^d  to  niili- 
tdry  <lejwnd*4i<'ies,  in  each  of  which  the  i)eople  have  been  made  subject 
tnfh**  arbitraiy  will  of  the  commanding  general.    Although  tlie  Consti- 
tciinri  n'i|uiR's  that  each  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congrrss,  Virginia, 
Mi-*Mx<ij)pi,  and  Texas  are  yet  excluded  from  the  two  houses,  and,  con- 
tiuiy  to  th«»  c»xi)n»ss  j)rovisions  of  that  instnmient,  w(M'e  denied  i)artici- 
pacion  in  the  recent  elcK^tion  for  a  Pivsident  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Viuu^l  J5tar<'8.    The  attempt  to  place  the  white  population  under  the 
d<»uiiii;ition  of  persons  of  color  in  the  South  has  impaired,  if  not  de- 
«n»y«-<l,  the  kindly  relations  that  had  previously  existed  between  them ; 
an«l  mutual  distrust  has  engendered  a  feeling  of  animosity  which,  lead- 
ing in  sonn*  instances  to  collision  and  bloodshed,  has  prevented  that 

co-ojK-ration  between  the  two  races  so  essential  to  the  success  of  indus- 
1  Ab 
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trial  enterprise  in  the  southern  States.  !Nor  have  the  inhabitants  of  those 
States  alone  sn£fered  from  the  disturbed  condition  of  afBairs  growing  out 
of  these  congressional  enactments.  The  entire  Union  has  been  agitated 
by  grave  apprehensions  of  troubles  which  might  again  involve  thepe.ace 
of  the  nation ;  its  interests  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  derange- 
ment of  business  and  labor,  and  the  consequent  want  of  prosperity 
throughout  that  i>ortion  of  the  country. 

The  federal  Constitution — ^the  magna  charta  of  American  rights,  under 
whose  wise  and  salutary  provisions  we  have  successfully  conducted  all 
our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  sustained  ourselves  in  peace  and  in.  war, 
and  become  a  great  nation  among  the  powers  of  the  earth — ^must  a^uredly 
be  now  adequate  to  the  settlement  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  civil 
war  waged  alone  for  its  vindication.  This  great  fact  is  made  most  mani- 
fest by  the  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  assembled  in  the 
month  of  December,  1865.  Civil  strife  had  ceased;  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion had  spent  its  entire  force;  in  the  southern  States  the  x>eople  had 
warmed  into  national  life,  and  throughout  the  whole  country  a  healthy 
reaction  in  public  sentiment  had  taken  place.  By  the  application  of  the 
simple  yet  effective  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  executive  depart- 
ment, with  the  voluntary  aid  pf  the  States,  had  brought  the  work  of  res- 
toration as  near  completion  as  was  within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  and 
the  nation  was  encouraged  by  the  pros]>ect  of  an  early  and  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  all  its  difficulties.  Congress,  however,  intervened,  and 
refusing  to  perfect  the  work  so  nearly  consummated,  declined  to  admit 
members  from  the  unrepresented  States,  adopted  a  series  of  measures 
which  arrested  the  progress  of  restoration,  frustrated  all  that  had  been 
so  succe^fully  accomplished,  and,  after  three  years  of  agitation  and 
strife,  has  left  the  country  ftirther  from  the  attainment  of  union  and  fra- 
ternal feeling  than  at  the  inception  of  the  congressional  plan  of  recon- 
struction. It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  legislation  which  has  pro- 
duced such  baneful  consequences  should  be  abrogated,  or  else  made  to 
conform  to  the  genuine  principles  of  republican  govemment>. 

Under  the  influence  of  party  passion  and  sectional  prejudice,  other  acts 
have  been  passed  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  has 
already  been  made  familiar  with  my  views  respecting  the  "tenure  of 
office  bill.''  Exi)erience  has  proved  that  its  repeal  is  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  while  it  remains  in  force  the 
President  cannot  enjoin  that  rigid  accountability  of  public  officers  so 
essential  to  an  honest  and  efficient  execution  of  the  laws.  Its  revocation 
would  enable  the  executive  department  to  exercise  the  power  of  api>oint- 
ment  and  removal  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  the  federal 
Constitution. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1867,  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
ai*my  lor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  for  other  purposes,  contains 
provisions  which  interfere  with  the  President's  constitutional  functions 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  deny  to  States  of  the  Union 
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the  right  to  protect  tliemselvo-s  by  means  of  their  own  militia.  These 
provi^oDR  .should  be  at  once  annulled ;  for  while  the  first  might,  in  times 
ofgreateniergenvy,  serioTiBly  embarrass  the  Executive  in  efforts  toemploy 
and  direct  the  common  strength  of  the  nation  for  its  protection  and  \yve- 
serration,  the  other  is  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Gonsti- 
,  tution,  that  "  a  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed.'' 

It  is  believed  that  the  repeal  of  all  sufh  laws  would  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  at  least  a  partial  retiuTi  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  goteriuneut,  and  an  indication  that  hereafter  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  made  the  nation's  safe  and  unemng  guide.  They  can  bo  productive 
of  no  penuuDcnt  benefit  to  the  country,  and  shotild  not  be  permitted  to 
Btand  as  so  many  monuments  of  the  deficient  wisdom  which  has  charu«ter- 
ized  our  recent  legislation. 

The  condition  of  our  fiimnces  demands  the  early  and  earnest  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  Compared  with  the  growth  of  our  population,  the 
public  expen<lJtureB  haxo  rcachetl  an  amount  uuprecedcnted  in  oar 
history. 

The  population  of  the  Unitetl  States  in  1700  was  neaily  four  millions 
of  people.  Increasiugeacb  dociide  about  thirty-three  per  cent.,it  reached 
in  ISOO  thirty -one  mill  ions — an  increase  of  seven  hundred  percent,  on 
the  {topulatiun  in  1790.  In  ISCD  it  isestiinatctl  that  it  will  reach  thirty- 
eight  millions,  or  an  increase  of  eight  hiuidrvd  anti  sixty-eight  i>er  cent 
ill  seventy -nine  years. 

The  annual  exi)cudilnres  of  the  fedenil  government  in  1701  were  lour 
million  two  htuidivd  thousand  dollfirs;  in  1820,  eighteen  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dolhirs;  in  1800,  forty -one  millions;  iu  ISCO,  sixtj-- 
three  millions;  in  18C5,  nearly  thirteen  hundred  millions;  and  in  liiGS 
it  is  estiniatetl  by  the  Sec:ietarj'  of  the  Tix'asnry,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  that  tliey  will  l>c  three  handled  inid  seventy-two  millions. 

By  comparing;  the  public  diKbiirsemeutH  of  1800,  as  estimated,  with 
those  of  1(01,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  expeiiditiu^  since  the 
beginning  of  the  goveriiuiciit  hast  lieen  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  jier  c^utimi,  wl)ih>.  the  increase  of  the  )>opnlatiou  for  the  same 
period  was  only  eight  liuiidreil  and  sixty -eight  per  centum.  Again,  the 
espens&s  of  the  goveinnicnt  in  1800,  the  year  of  peace  immediately  pre- 
eetbug  the  war,  weic  only  sixty-thi'ce  millions;  while  iu  IStiO,  the  year 
of  i»eaoe  tbi-ee  years  after  the  war,  it  is  estimated  tbey  will  be  tliree  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  millions — an  iuei-case  of  four  hunih-ed  and  eighty- 
nine  iK-r  centum,  while  tlie  iuci-ease  of  population  was  only  twenty-one 
per  centum  for  the  same  pci-iod. 

These  HtJitisticsfuriher  show  that  in  1791  the  annunl  national  expenses, 
compared  with  the  i>opnIatiL>ii,wei'e  little  more  thiiu  one  dollar  per  capita, 
and  in  1860  but  two  dollai-s  ]>er  capita;  while  in  18C9  they  will  reach 
the  exbavagant  sum  of  nine  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents  per  capita. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  statements  refer  to  and  exhibit  the 
disbursements  of  peace  periods.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to 
compare  the  expenditures  of  the  three  war  periods — ^the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Mexican  war  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

In  1814  the  annual  expenses  incident  to  the  war  of  1812  reached  their 
highest  amount — about  thirty-one  millions ;  while  our  population  slightly 
exceeded  eight  millions,  showing  an  expenditure  of  only  three  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  per  capita.  In  1847  the  expenditures  growing  out  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  reached  fifty-five  millions,  and  the  i)opulation  about 
twenty-one  millions,  giving  only  two  dollars  and  sixty  cent«  per  capita 
for  the  war  expenses  of  that  year.  In  1865  the  exi)enditure8  called  for 
by  the  rebellion  reached  the  vast  amount  of  twelve  hundred  and  ninety 
millions,  which,  compared  with  a  population  of  thirtj'-four  millions,  gives 
thirty-eight  dollars  and  twenty  cents  per  capita. 

From  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  to  the  30th  of  June,  18G1,  the  entire 
expenditures  of  the  government  were  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. During  that  i>eriod  we  were  engaged  in  wars  Tvith  Great  Britain 
and  Mexico,  and  were  involved  in  hostilities  with  powerful  Indian  tribes; 
Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  Florida  was  ceded  to  us  by  Spain  for  five  millions ;  California  was 
.  acquired  from  Mexico  for  fifteen  millions,  and  the  territory'  of  New  Mex- 
.  ico  was  obtained  from  Texas  for  the  sum  of  ten  millions.  Early  in  1801 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  commenced;  and  from  the  1st  of  July  of  that 
year  to  the  30th  of  June,  1865,  the  public  exi)cnditures  reached  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  thirty-three  hiuidred  millions.  Three  years  of 
peace  have  intervened,  and  diu-ing  that  time  the  disburst^^nients  of  the 
government  have  successively  b^n  five  hundred  and  twenty  miUions, 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  and  three  hundred  and  iiiuety-three 
millions.  Adding  to  these  amounts  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
millions,  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1869,  we  obtain  a  total  exi)enditure  of  sixteen  hundred  millions 
of  doDars  during  the  lour  years  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  was  expended  during  the  seventy-two  yeai^s  that 
preceded  the  rebellion,  and  embraced  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
already  named. 

These  startling  facts  clearly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  retrenchment 
in  all  branches  of  the  public  service.  Abuses  which  wei^  tolerated 
during  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation  will  not  be  endui^ed  by 
the  people,  now  that  profound  peace  prevails.  The  receipts  from  inter- 
nal revenues  and  customs  have,  during  the  past  three  years,  gradually 
diminished,  and  the  continuance  of  useless  and  extravagant  expendilures 
will  involve  us  in  national  bankimptcy,  or  else  make  inevitable  an  increase 
of  taxes,  already  too  onerous  and  in  many  respects  obnoxious  on  account 
of  their  inquisitorial  character.  One  hundred  millions  annually  are 
expended  for  the  military  force,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  employed  in 
the  execution  of  laws  both  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional ;  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  inillioaa  are  required  each  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt ;  an  army  of  tax-gatherers  impoverishes  the  nation ;  and 
public  agents,  placed  by  Congress  beyond  the  control  of  the  execative, 
divert  from  their  legitimate  purposes  large  sums  of  money  vhich  they 
collect  from  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  goTBrnment.  Judicions 
legislation  and  pmdent  economy  can  alone  remedy  defects  and  avert 
evils  vhich,  if  sofl^red  to  exist,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  confidence  in  tho 
public  councils,  and  weaken  the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  people 
towards  their  political  institutions.  Without  proper  caie  the  sn^l 
balance  which  it  is  estimated  will  remain  in  the  treasury  at  the  close 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  not  be  realized,  and  additional  millions 
be  added  to  a  debt  which  is  now  enumerated  by  billions. 

It  is  shown,  by  the  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Secretary 
•f  the  Treasury,  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868, 
were  $405,638,083,  and  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
♦377,340,284,  leaving  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  $28,297,798.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  i-eceiiitB  during  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  Jnuo 
30, 1860,  will  bo  $341,392,808,  and  the  expenditures  $336,152,470,  showing 
a  small  balance  of  $5,240,398  in  favor  of  the  government.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1870,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will  amount 
to  $327,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $303,000,000,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  $24,000,000. 

It  becomes  projier,  in  this  connection,  to  make  a  brief  reference  to 
onr  public  indebtedness,  which  has  accumulated  with  such  alarming 
rapidity  and  assumed  such  colossal  proportions. 

In  1789,  when  tho  government  commenced  operations  under  the  fed- 
eral Constitution,  it  was  burdened  with  an  Indebtedness  of  $75,000,000, 
created  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  This  amount  had  been  reduced 
to  $45,000,000,  when  in  1812  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain. 
The  three  yejus'  struggle  that  followed  largely  increased  the  national 
obligations,  and  in  1816  they  had  attained  the  sum  of  $127,000,000.  Wise 
and  economical  legislation,  however,  enabled  the  government  to  pay  the 
entire  amount  within  a  period  of  20  years,  and  the  extinguishment  of  the 
national  debt  filled  the  land  with  rejoicing,  and  was  one  of  the  great 
events  of  President  Jackson's  administration.  After  its  redemption  n 
large  fund  remained  in  the  treasury,  which  was  deposited  for  safe-keeping 
with  the  several  States,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  retnmed  wheu 
required  by  the  public  wants.  In  1849 — the  year  after  the  termination 
of  an  esnensive  war  with  Mexico— we  found  ourselves  involved  in  a  debt 
of  $64,M}0,000 ;  and  thiawastheamoontowedbytbegovemmentinl860, 
jiut  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  spring  of  1861  our 
cinl  war  commenced.  Each  year  of  its  continuance  made  an  enormous 
additim  to  the  debt ;  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  nation  snc- 
oeMftaQy  energed  from  the  conflict,  the  obligations  of  the  government 
had  nHtei  the  immense  sum  of  $2,873,992,909.  The  Secretary  of  tho 
^  B  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1807,  this  amount  had 
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been  reduced  to  $2,491,504,450 ;  bat  at  the  same  tmie  bis  report  exhibits 
an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  $35,625,102 ;  for  the  debt  on  the  1^ 
day  of  November  last  is  stated  to  have  been  $2,527,129,552.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  that  the  returns  for  the  past  month  will  add  to 
our  liabilities  the  farther  sum  of  $11,000,000 — ^making  a  total  increase 
during  13  months  of  $46,500,000. 

In  my  message  to  Congress  December  4, 1865,  it  was  suggested  thati 
policy  should  be  devised  which,  without  being  oppressive  to  the  people, 
would  at  once  begin  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  and,  if  persisted 
in,  discharge  it  ftdly  within  a  definite  number  of  years.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  forcibly  recommends  legislation  of  this  character,  and 
justly  urges  that  the  longer  it  is  deferred  the  more  difficult  must  become 
its  accomplishment.  We  should  follow  the  wise  precedents  established 
in  1789  and,  1816,  and  without  further  delay  make  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  obligations  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be  practicable.  The 
fruits  of  their  labors  should  be  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  rather  than  used 
to  build  up  and  sustain  moneyed  monopolies  in  our  own  aud  other  lands. 
Our  foreign  debt  is  already  computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy 
at  $850,000,000 ;  citizens  of  foreign  countries  receive  interest  upon  a  large 
portion  of  our  securities,  and  American  tax-payers  are  made  to  contrib- 
ute large  sums  for  their  support.  The  idea  that  such  a  debt  is  to  become 
permanent  should  be  at  all  times  discarded,  as  involving  taxation  too 
heavj'  to  be  borne,  and  payment  once  in  every  sixteen  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  interest,  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  sum.  This  vast  debty 
if  permitted  to  become  permanent  and  increasing,  must  eventually  be 
gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  aAd  enable  them  to  exert  a  dangerous 
and  controlling  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  The  borrowers 
would  become  servants  to  the  lenders — the  lenders  the  masters  of  the 
people.  We  now  pride  ourselves  upon  having  given  freedom  to  4,000,000 
of  the  colored  race ;  it  will  then  be  our  shame  that  40,000,000  of  people, 
by  their  own  toleration  of  usurpation  and  profligacy,  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  become  enslaved,  and  merely  exchanged  slave-owners  for  new 
taskmasters  in  the  shape  of  bondholders  and  tax-gatherers.  Besides, 
permanent  debts  pertain  to  monarchical  governments,  and,  tending  to 
monopolies,  perpetuities,  and  class  legislation,  are  totally  irreconcilable 
with  free  institutions.  Introduced  into  our  republican  system,  they 
woidd  gradually  but  surely  sap  its  foundations,  eventually  subvert  our 
governmental  fabric,  and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a  moneyed  aristocracy.  It 
is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity  the  blessings 
pf  liberty  which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  founders  of  the  republic, 
and  by  our  example  teach  those  who  are  to  follow  us  carefully  to  avoid 
the  dangers  which  threaten  a  free  and  independent  people. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
However  they  may  have  varied  as  to  the  time  and  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  redeemed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the 
propriety  and  justness  of  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  interest    The 
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Secretary  of  the  Trea«iiT7  in  hia  report  recommends  five  per  cenLj 
Congress,  in  a  bill  passed  prior  to  adjcomment  on  the  27tli  of  Ju?y  last, 
agreed  upon  fonr  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  while  by  many  three  per 
cent,  has  been  held  tobe  aS  amply  Bofficient  retnrn  for  the  investment. 
The  general  impressioB  as  to  the  exorbitancy  of  the  existing  rate  oi 
interest  has  led  to  an  inqoiry  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  consid- 
eration which  the  government  has  actually  received  for  its  bonds,  and 
the  conclofflon  is  becoming  prevalent  that  the  amotmt  which  it  obtained 
was  in  real  money  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent  less  than  the  obUga- 
tioos  which  it  issued  in  retom.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  paying 
an  estravagant  percentage  for  the  use  of  the  money  borrowed,  which 
was  paper  emrency,  greatly  depreciated  below  the  value  of  coin.  This 
fact  is  made  apparent  when  we  consider  that  bondholders  receive  from 
the  treasury,  upon  each  dollar  they  own  in  government  securities,  six 
per  cent  in  gold,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  nine  per  cent  iu  cur- 
rency; that  the  bonds  are  then  converted  into  capital  for  the  national 
banks,  upon  which  those  institutions  issue  their  circulation,  bearing  six 
per  cent  interest ;  and  that  they  are  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  gov- 
enuaent  and  the  States,  and  thereby  enhanced  two  per  cent,  in  the  bauds 
of  the  holders.  We  thus  have  an  aggregate  of  seventeen  percent,  which 
may  be  received  upon  each  dollar  by  the  owners  of  government  securi- 
ties. A  system  that  produces  such  results  is  justly  regarded  as  favoring 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  has  ted  to  the  further  inquiry 
whether  oar  bondholders,  in  view  of  the  large  profits  which  tbey  have 
enjoyed,  would  themselves  be  averse  to  a  settlement  of  our  indebtedness 
upon  a  plan  which  would  j'ield  them  a  fair  remuneration,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  just  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  nation.  Our  national  credit 
should  be  sacredly  observed;  but  in  making  provision  for  our  ci-cditors 
we  should  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  theholdersof  our  ^curities  have  already  received  upon 
their  bonds  a  larger  amount  than  their  original  investment,  measured  by 
a  gold  standard.  Upon  this  statement  of  facts  it  would  seem  but  just 
and  equitable  that  the  six  per  cent,  interest  now  paid  by  the  government 
should  be  applied  to  the  redoction  of  the  priucipal  in  semi-annual  instal- 
ments, which  in  sixteen  years  and  eight  mouths  would  liquidate  the 
entii'e  national  debt  Six  per  cent  iu  gold  would  at  preseut  rates  be 
equal  to  nine  per  cent  in  currency,  and  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt  one  and  a  half  time  iu  a  Iraction  less  than  seventeen  years.  This, 
in  connection  with  all  the  other  advantages  derived  from  their  invest- 
ment, would  afford  to  the  public,  creditors  a  fair  and  liberal  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  their  capital,  and  with  this  thoy  should  be  satisfied. 
The  lessons  of  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  is  not  well  to  bo  over- 
auxioos  in  exacting  Irom  the  borrower  rigid  compliance  with  the  letter 
of  the  bond. 

If  provision   be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness. of  the 
government  in  the  manner  suggested,  our  nation  will  rapidly  n 
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wonted  prosperity.  Its  interests  reqoire  that  some  measure  shonld  be 
taken  to  release  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  securities  of 
the  government.  It  is  not  now  merely  unproductive,  but  in  taxation 
annually  consumes  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  which  would 
otherwise  be  used  by  our  enterprising  people  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  Our  commerce,  which  at  one  time  successfully  rivalled  that 
of  the  great  maritime  powers,  has  rapidly  duninished,  and  our  industrial 
interests  are  in  a  depressed  and  languishing  condition.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  inexhaustible  resources  is  checked,  and  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  south  are  becoming  waste  for  want  of  means  to  till  them.  With  the 
release  of  capital,  new  life  would  be  infused  into  the  paralyzed  energies 
of  our  i)eople,  and  activity  and  vigor  imparted  to  every  branch  of  indus- 
try. Our  people  need  encouragement  in  their  eflforts  to  recover  from  tlie 
effects  of  the  rebellion  and  of  iujudicious  legislation ;  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  government  to  stimulate  them  by  the  prosi)ect  of  an  early 
release  from  the  burdens  which  imjyede  their  prosperity.  If  we  cannot 
take  the  burdens  from  their  shoulders,  we  should  at  least  manifest  a 
willingness  to  help  to  bear  them. 

In  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  circulating  medium,  I  shall  merely 
reiterate,  substantially,  that  portion  of  my  last  annual  message  which 
relates  to  that  subject 

The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country  should  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  its  means  is  a  question 
upon  which  jwlitical  economists  have  not  agreed.  Nor  can  it  be  controlled 
by  legislation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  irrevocable  laws  which  everywhere 
regulate  commerce  and  trade.  The  circulating  medium  will  ever  irre- 
sistibly flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in  greatest  demand.  Tlie  law 
of  demand  and  supply  is  as  unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the  tides 
of  the  ocean ;  and  indeed  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its  ebbs  and  flows 
throughout  the  commercial  world.   . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the 
country  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  now  the  circulation  of  national  bank  notes  and  those  known  as 
"  legar  tenders"  is  nearly  seven  hundred  millions.  While  it  is  urged  by 
some  that  this  amount  should  be  increased,  others  contend  that  a  decided 
reduction  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In 
%iew  of  these  diverse  opinions,  it  maybe  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value 
of  our  pajKT  issues,  when  compared  ^vith  a  metallic  or  convertible  cur- 
rency. For  this  purpose,  let  us  inquire  how  much  gold  and  silver  could 
be  purchased  by  the  seven  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in  cir- 
culation. Probably  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter — show- 
ing  that  when  our  paper  currency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver, 
its  commercial  value  is  compressed  into  three  hundred  iind  fifty  millions. 
This  striking  fact  makes  it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  government,  as  early 
as  mny  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  sound  political  economy,  to 
take  su(!h  measures  as  will  enable  the  holders  of  its  notes  and  those  of 
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the  natiouiU  banks  to  convert  them,  witiioat  loss,  into  stiecie  or  its  equiv- 
alent. A  redaction  of  our  paper  circulating  mediom  ne«d  not  necessarily 
follow.  This,  however,  would  depend  upon  the  law  of  demand  aod  sup- 
ply, thongh  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  making  legal-tender  and 
bank  notes  convertible  into  coin  or  its  eqiuvalent,  tfaeii  present  specie 
ralne  in  the  hands  of  their  holders  wonld  be  enhanced  one  hundred  p^ 
cent. 

Legidation  for  the  aficomplishment  of  a  result  so  desirable  is  demanded 
by  the  highest  pubbc  considerations.  The  Constitution  contemplates 
that  the  circulatiDg  medium  of  the  coimtry  shall  be  uniform  iu  quality 
and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  instrnment  the  country 
had  just  emerged  from  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  redundant  and  worthless  paper  currency.  Tbe  sages  of 
that  period  were  anxions  to  protect  their  posterity  fix>m  the  evils  which 
the;  themselves  had  experienced.  Hence,  in  providing  a  circulating 
medimn,  they  conferred  upon  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money  and 
regnlato  tbe  value  thereof,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  States  fi-om 
making  anytliing  but  gold  and  sUver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  anomalous  coudition  of  our  currency  is  in  striking  contrast  nith 
that  which  was  originally  designed.  Onr  circulation  now  embraces,  first, 
notes  of  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to 
the  government,  excluding  imposts,  and  by  all  its  creditors,  excepting  in 
payment  of  interest  upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  themselves ;  second, 
legal-tender,  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  wliich  the  law  requires 
shall  be  received,  as  well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citizens  as  of 
all  government  dues,  excepting  imposts ;  and,  third,  gold  andsilver  coin. 
By  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  llnauce,  however,  the  metallic 
currency,  when  collected,  is  reserved  only  for  one  class  of  government 
creditors,  wbo,  holding  it«  bonds,  semi-annually  receive  their  interest 
in  coin  from  the  national  treasury.  There  is  no  reason,  which  will  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  people,  why  those  wbo  defend  us  on  the 
land  and  protect  us  ou  the  sea;  the  pensioner  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation,  bearing  tbe  scais  and  wounds  received  while  in  its  service;  the 
public  sei'vauts  iu  the  various  departments  of  the  government;  the  farmer 
who  supplies  the  soldiers  of  the  army  and  tbe  sailors  of  the  navj- ;  the 
artisan  who  toils  in  tbe  nation's  workshops,  or  the  mechanics  and  laborers 
who  build  its  edifices  and  construct  its  forts  and  vessels  of  war — should, 
in  payment  of  their  just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  depreciated  paper, 
while  another  class  of  their  countrymen,  no  more  deserving,  are  paid  in 
coin  of  gold  and  silver.  Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all  the 
creditors  of  the  government  should  be  paid  iu  a  currency  possessing  a 
uniform  value.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  restoration  of  the 
currency  to  the  standard  established  by  tbe  Constitution ;  and  by  this 
lueanswe  would  remove  a  discriminatiouwhichmay,  if  it  has  not  already 
done  m,  create  a  prejudice  tliat  may  become  deep-rooted  and  wlde-E^read, 
a^d  imperil  the  national  credit. 
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The  feasibility  of  makiug  our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitu- 
tional standard  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  facts  derived  from  our 
commercial  statistics. 

The  aggregate  product  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  from 
1849  to  1867  amounted  to  $1,174,000,000,  while,  for  the  same  period,  the 
net  exports  of  specie  were  $741,000,000.  This  shows  an  excess  of  pro- 
duct over  net  exports  of  $433,000,000.  There  are  in  the  treasury 
$103,407,985  in  coin;  in  circulation  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast 
about  $40,000,000,  and  a  few  millions  in  the  national  and  other  banks — 
in  aU  less  than  $160,000,000.  Taking  into  consideration  the  specie  in  the 
country  prior  to  1849,  and  that  produced  since  1867,  and  we  have  more 
than  $300,000,000  not  accounted  for  by  exportation  or  by  returns  of 
the  treasury,  and  therefore  most  probably  remaining  in  the  country. 

These  are  important  facts,  and  show  how  completely  the  inferior  cur- 
rency will  sui)ersede  the  better,  forcing  it  from  circulation  among  the 
masses,  and  causing  it  to  be  exported  as  a  mere  article  of  trade,  to  add 
to  the  money  capital  of  foreign  lands.  They  show  the  necessity  of  retir- 
ing our  paper  money ;  that  the  return  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  avenues 
of  trade  may  be  invited,  and  a  demand  created  which  will  cause  the 
retention  at  home  of  at  least  so  much  of  the  productions  of  our  rich  and 
inexhaustible  gold-bearing  fields  as  may  be  suflicient  for  purposes  of  cir- 
culation. It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  return  to  a  sound  currency  so 
long  as  the  government  and  banks,  by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable 
notes,  fill  the  channels  of  circulation  with  depreciated  paper.  Notwith- 
standing a  coinage  by  our  mints,  since  1849,  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  milliotis  of  dollars,  the  people  are  now  strangers  to  the  currency 
which  was  designed  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  si)ecimensof  the  precious 
metals  bearing  the  national  device  are  seldom  seen,  except  when  pi-oduced 
to  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  their  novelty.  If  depreciated  pjiper 
is  to  be  continued  as  the  permanent  currency  of  the  country,  and  all  our 
coin  is  to  become  a  mere  article  of  traffic  and  speculation,  to  the  enhance- 
ment in  price  of  all  that  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  wise  economy  to  abolish  our  mints,  thus  sa\ing  the  nation  the 
care  and  expense  incident  to  such  establishments,  and  let  our  precious 
metals  be  exiwrted  in  bullion.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  tbe 
government  and  national  banks  should  be  required  to  take  the  most  efii- 
cient  steps  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  Let  specie  payments  once  be  earnestly  inaugurated 
by  tbe  government  and  banks,  and  the  value  of  the  paper  circulation 
would  directly  approximate  a  specie  standard. 

Si)ecie  payments  having  been  resumed  by  the  government  and  banks, 
all  notes  or  bills  of  paper  issued  by  either  of  a  less  denomination  than 
twenty  dollars  should  by  law  be  excluded  from  circulation,  so  that  the 
IKJople  may  have  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
which  in  all  their  business  transactions  will  be  uniform  in  value  at  home 
and  abroad.  • 
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"Evei7  man  of  property  or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  pre- 
serve what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly 
earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaiuiiig  a  safe  circolating  mediuni — 
such  a  medium  as  shall  be  real  aad  substantial,  not  liable  to  vibrate  with 
opiuioQS,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blowu  down  by  the  breath  of 
speculation,  bnt  to  be  made  stable  and  secure.  A  disordered  currency 
is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary 
for  the  sapport  of  the  social  system,  and  encourages  propeoBities  destruc- 
tive of  its  happiness;  it  wars  against  industry,  frugality,  and  economy, 
and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirits  of  extravagance  and  speculation."  It  has 
been  asserted  by  one  of  our  profound  and  most  gifted  statesmen,  that 
"of  (dl  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind, 
none  has  been  more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper 
money.  This  is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's 
fields  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, excessive  taxation — these  bear  lightly  ou  the  happiness  of  the  mass 
of  the  community  compared  with  fraudulent  currency,  and  the  rob- 
beries committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  recorded 
for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing 
tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous 
and  well-disposed  of  a  degr-aded  paper  currency  authorized  by  law  or  in 
any  way  countenauced  by  government."  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
devicea,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  of  expansions  or  revulsions,  to 
accomplish  the  transfer  of  all  the  preoious  metals  from  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  whei'e  they  are  hoarded  in  secret 
places  .or  deposited  under  bolts  and  bars,  while  the  people  are  left  to 
endure  all  the  inconveoience,  sacrifice,  and  demoralization  resulting  from 
the  use  of  depreciated  and  worthless  paper. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  bis  report  gives  valuable  information 
in  reference  to  the  interests  confided  to  the  supervision  of  his  department, 
and  reviews  the  operations  of  the  Laud  Office,  Pension  Office,  Patent 
Office,  and  Indian  Bureau. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18G8,  six  million  six  hundred 
and  fifty-flve  thousand  seven  hundred  acres  of  public  land  were  disposed  . 
of.  The  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  same 
period  were  $l,632,74o,  being  greater  by  $234,883  than  the  amount 
'  realized  from  the  same  sources  during  the  previous  year.  The  entries 
auder  the  homestead  law  cover  two  million  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres,  neai'ly  one-fourth 
ff  which  was  taken  under  the  act  of  June  21, 1866,  which  applies  only 
to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  six 
hoDdred  and  forty-three  names  were  borne  on  the  pension  rolls,  and 
doTUigtbe  year  ending  on  that  day  the  total  amount  paid  for  pensions, 
including    the    expenses   of  disbursement,   was    $24,010,982,   being 
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$5,391,025  greater  than  that  expended  for  like  purposes  during  the 
preceding  year. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September  last,  the  expenses  of  the 
Patent  OflBce  exceeded  the  receipts  by  one  hundred  and  seventy -one 
dollars;  and,  including  reissues  and  designs,  fourteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  patents  were  issued. 

Treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  concluded,  and  wiU  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  constitutional  action.  I  cordially  sanc- 
tion the  stipulations  which  provide  for  reserving  lands  for  the  various 
tribes,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  abandon  their  nomadic  habits 
and  engage  in  agricultural  and  industrial  x)ursuits.  This  policy,  inaugu- 
rated many  years  since,  has  met  with  signal  success,  whenever  it  has 
been  pursued  in  good  faith  and  with  becoming  liberality  by  the  United 
States.  The  necessity  for  extending  it  as  far  as  practicable  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  aboriginal  population  is  greater  now  than  at  any  preceding 
period.  Whilst  we  furnish  subsistence  and  instruction  to  the  Indians, 
and  guarantee  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  treaty-rights,  we  should 
habitually  insist  upon  the  faithful  observance  of  their  agreement  to  re- 
main within  their  respective  reservations.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which 
collisions  with  other  tribes  and  with  the  whites  can  be  avoided,  and  the 
safety  of  our  frontier  settlements  secured. 

The  companies  constructing  the  railway  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento 
have  been  most  energetically  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  line  will  be  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  six  per  cent,  bonds  issued  to  these  companies 
amounted,  on  the  5th  instant,  to  $44,337,000,  and  additional  work  had 
been  performed  to  the  extent  of  $3,200,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  August  last,  invited  my  attention  to 
the  repoit  of  a  government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, who  had  been  specially  instructed  to  examine  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  equipment  of  their  road.  I  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  Executive  which  arose  upon  this  report,  and  those  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  presented  by  the  commissioners  api)ointed  to  inspect 
each  successive  section  of  the  work.  After  carefully  considering  the 
law  of  the  case,  he  aflBrmed  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  order,  if 
necessary,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  road.  Commissioners  were 
thereupon  appointed  to  examine  this  and  other  lines,  and  have  recently 
submitted  a  statement  of  their  investigations,  of  which  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  furnishes  specific  information. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Wjir  contains  information  of  interest 
and  importance  resi)ecting  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  operations  of  the  army.  The  strength  of  our  military  force  on 
the  30th  of  September  last  was  forty-eight  thousand  men,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that,  by  the  1st  of  January  next,  this  number  will  be  decreased 
to  forty-three  thousand.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
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within  the  nest  year  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  infantry  force 

may  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  in 

view  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  military  i)eace  establishment, 

and  the  absolute  necessity  of  retrenchment  wherever  it  can  be  applied, 

it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  sanction  the  reduction  which  his  report 

ret'ODmieQds.    While  in  1800  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  men  cost 

the  nation  $16,472,000,  the  sum  of  $05,682,000  is  estimated  as  necessary 

for  the  supiK)rt  of  the  army  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1870.     The  estimates  of  the  War  Department  for  the  last  two  fiscal 

years  were,  for  1867,  $33,814,461,  and  for  1868,  $25,205,669.    The  actual 

expenditures  during  the  same  periods  were,  respectively,  $05,224,415 

and  $123,246,648.    The  estimate  submitted  in  December  last  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1860,  was  $77,124,707;  the  exi)enditures  for 

the  first  quarter  ending  the  30th  of  September  last,  were  $27,219,117, 

and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  $66,000,000  as  the  amount 

which  will  probably  be  required  during  the  remaining  three  quarters,  if 

thi>re  should  be  no  reduction  of  the  armj' — ^making  its  aggregate  cost 

for  the  year  considerably  in  excess  of  ninety-three  millions.    The  dift'er- 

ence  between  the  estimates  and  exi)enditurei*  for  the  three  fiscal  years 

>^hich  have  been  named  is  thus  shown  to  be  $175,545,343  for  this  single 

branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  operations  of 
that  department  of  the  navy  during  the  year.  A  considerable  reduction 
of  the  force  has  been  effected.  There  are  forty-two  vessels,  carrying  four 
hundred  and  feleven  guns,  in  the  six  s<]uadrons  which  are  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Three  of  these  vessels  are  returning 
to  the  United  States  and  four  are  used  as  storeships,  leaving  the  actual 
cruising  forve  thirty-five  vessels,  ciinyiug  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
gans.  The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  iiavj  is  two  hundred  and 
six,  mounting  seventeen  himdred  and  forty-three  guns.  Eighty  one  ves- 
sels of  everj'  description  are  in  use,  armed  with  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
Hix  •nms.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  service,  including  appren- 
tices, has  l>een  reduced  to  eight  thousand  five  hundred.  An  increase  of 
lUivj-yard  facilities  is  recommended  as  a  measure  which  will,  in  the  event 
of  war,  be  promotive  of  economy  and  security.  A  more  thorough  and 
Jsyi^ematic  sur\'ey  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean  is  advised  in  view  of  oiu* 
rw^nt  acquisitions,  our  expanding  commerce,  and  the  increasing  inter- 
course between  the  Pacific  States  and  Asia.  The  naval  pension  fund, 
vhich  consists  of  a  moiety  of  the  avails  of  prizes  captured  during  the 
^ar,  amounts  to  $14,000,000.  Exception  is  taken  to  the  act  of  23d  July 
^U  wiiich  reduces  the  interest  on  the  fund  loaned  to  the  government 
^y  the  Secretary,  as  trustee,  to  three  per  cent,  instead  of  six  per  cent., 
^hich  was  originally  stipulated  when  the  investment  was  made.  An 
aiiiendmeut  of  the  pension  laws  is  suggested  to  remedy  omissions  and 
d(  r«H:t8  in  existing  enactments.  The  expenditures  of  the  department 
duriug  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $20,120,394,  and  the  esthnates  for  the 
«)n)iug  year  amount  to  $20,993,414. 
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The  Postmaster  General's  report  furnishes  a  full  and  clear  exhibit  o: 
the  operations  and  condition  of  the  postal  senice.    The  ordinary  i)osta 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  $16,292,600,  anc 
the  total  expenditures,  embracing  all  the  service  for  which  special  appro 
priations  have  been  made  by  Congress,  amounted  to  $22,730,592,  show 
ing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $6,437,991.    Deducting  from  the  expen 
ditures  the  sum  of  $1,896,525,  the  amount  of  appropriations  for  oceai 
steamship  and  other  special  service,  the  excess  of  exi)enditiu'e8  w« 
$4,541,466.    By  using  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $3,800,000 
the  actual  sum  for  which  a  special  appropriation  is  required  to  meet  thi 
deficiency  is  $741,466.    The  causes  which  produced  this  large  excess  (« 
expenditure  over  revenue  were  the  restoration  of  service  in  the  late 
insurgent  States,  and  the  putting  into  operation  of  new  service  estab- 
lished by  acts  of  Congress,  which  amounted,  within  the  last  two  yeau 
and  a  half,  to  about  48,700  miles — equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount  of  tiie  ser\ice  at  the  close  of  the  war.    Kew  postal  cott 
ventions  with  Great  Britain,  North  Germany,  Belgiim[i,  the  Netherlands. 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  respectively,  have  been  canied  into  effect 
Under  their  proNisions  important  improvements  have  resulted  in  reduced 
rates  of  international  postage,  and  enlarged  mail  facilities  with  European 
countries.    The  cost  of  the  United  Stiites  trans- Atlantic  ocean  mail  ser 
vice  since  J^anuary  1, 1868,  has  been  largely  lessened  under  the  operar 
tion  of  these  new  conventions,  a  reduction  of  over  one  half  having  beeD 
effected  under  the  new  arrangements  for  ocean  mail  steamship  service 
which  went  into  effect  on  that  date.    The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited 
to  the  practical  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  in  his  report  bj 
the  Postmaster  General. 

No  important  question  has  occurred  during  the  last  year  in  our  accus- 
tomed cordial  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras,  San  Salvador,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Rome,  Greeee,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Muscat,  Siam,  Borneo^ 
and  Madagascar. 

Cordial  relations  have  also  been  maintained  with  the  Argentine  and 
the  Oriental  Republics.  The  expressed  wish  of  Congress  that  oui 
national  good  offices  might  be  tendered  to  those  republics,  and  also  t< 
Brazil  and  I'araguay,  for  bringing  to  an  end  the  calamitous  war  whidi 
has  so  long  been  raging  in  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  has  been  assida 
ously  complied  with,  and  kindly  acknowledged  by  all  the  belligerents 
That  impoitant  negotiation,  however,  has  thus  far  been  without  result 

Charles  A.  Washburn,  late  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay,  hav 
ing  resigned,  and  being  desirous  to  return  to  the  United  States,  the  i^ar 
admiral  commanding  the  South  Atlantic  sqimdrou  was  early  directed  t< 
send  a  ship-of-war  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  to  receive  Mr 
Washbrnn  and  his  family,  and  remove  them  from  a  situation  which  wa« 
represented  to  be  endangered  by  faction  and  foreign  war.    The  Braziliai 
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commnnder  of  the  allied  invading  forces  refiised  permission  to  the 
"Wasp"  to  pass  through  the  blockading  forces,  and  that  vessel  retnmed 
to  its  accustomed  anchorage.  Bemonstrance  having  been  made  against 
this  refusal,  it  was  promptly  overruled,  and  the  "Wasp"  therefore 
resumed  her  errand,  received  Mr.  'Washbum  and  his  family,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  a  safe  and  convenient  seaport.  In  the  meantime  an 
excited  controversy  had  arisen  between  the  President  of  Paraguay  and 
the  late  United  States  minister,  which,  it  is  understood,  grew  out  of  his 
proceedings  in  giving  asylum  in  the  United  States  legation  to  alleged 
enemies  of  that  republic  The  question  of  the  right  to  give  asylum  is 
'  one  always  difficult,  and  often  productive  of  great  embarrassment.  In 
States  well  organized  and  established,  foreign  powers  refuse  either  to 
concede  or  exercise  that  right,  except  as  to  persona  actually  belonging 
to  the  diplomatic  service.  On  the  other  hand,  all  such  i>owcrs  insist 
upon  exercising  the  right  of  asylum  in  States  whexe  the  law  of  nations 
is  not  fully  acknowledged,  respected,  and  obeyed. 

Tlie  President  of  Paraguay  is  understood  to  have  opposed  to  Mr. 
Washburn's  proceedings  the  injurious  and  very  improbable  charge  of 
personal  complicity  in  insurrection  and  treason.  The  correspondence, 
however,  has  not  yet  reached  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Washbum,  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  represents  that 
two  United  States  citizens  attached  to  the  legation  were  arbitrarily  seized 
at  his  side,  when  leaving  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  committed  to  prison, 
and  there  subjected  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  confessions 
of  their  own  criminality,  and  testimooy  to  support  the  President's  allega- 
tions against  the  United  States  minister.  Mr.  SIcMahon,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Paraguay,  having  reached  the  La  Plata,  has  bees 
instructeil  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Ascuncion,  there  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject.  The  rearadmiral  commanding  the  United  States 
South  Atlantic  squadron  has  been  directed  to  attend  the  new  minister 
with  a  projier  naval  force  to  sustain  such  just  demands  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  United  States  citizens 
referred  to,  and  of  any  others  who  may  be  exposetl  to  danger  in  the 
theatre  of  war.  With  these  exceptions,  friendly  relations  have  been 
maintained  between  the  United  State  and  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Our  relations  during  the  past  year  with  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Chili,  have  become  especially  friendly  and  cordial.  Spaiu  and  tlie  repub- 
hcs  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  have  expressed  their  n-illiugness  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  for  terminating  the  war  upon 
the  South  Pacific  coast.  Chili  has  not  finally  declared  upon  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  conflict  has  practically  exhausted  itself,  since 
no  helligerent  or  hostile  movement  has  been  made  by  either  party  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  present  purpose  to 
resume  hostilities  on  either  side.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  cor- 
dially seconded  our  proposition  of  mediation,  and  I  do  not  tbrego  the 
hope  that  it  may  soon  be  accepted  by  all  the  belligerents,  and  lead  to  a 
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secure  establishment  of  i)eace  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Spanish 
American  republics  of  the  Pacific  and  Spain — a  result  which  would  be 
attended  with  common  benefits  to  the  belligerents  and  much  advantage 
to  all  commercial  nations.  I  communicate,  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, a  correspondence  which  shows  that  the  Bolivian  republic  has  estab- 
lished the  extremely  liberal  principle  of  receiving  into  its  citizenship  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  of  the  American  republics, 
upon  the  simple  condition  of  voluntary  registry. 

The  correspondence  herewith  submitted  will  be  found  painfully  replete 
with  accounts  of  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  produced  by  recent  earth- 
quakes, of  unparalleled  severity,  in  the  republics  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Bolivia.  The  diplomatic  agents  and  naval  of&cers  of  the  United  States 
who  were  present  in  those  countries  at  the  time  of  those  disasters  fur- 
nished all  the  relief  in  their  power  to  the  sufferers,  and  were  promptly 
rewarded  with  grateful  and  touching  acknowledgments  by  the  congress 
of  Peru.  An  appeal  to  the  charity  of  our  fellow-citizens  has  been  an- 
swered by  much  liberality.  In  this  connection  I  submit  an  appeal  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Swiss  republic,  whose  government  and  institutions 
are  kindred  to  our  owti,  in  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  suffering 
extreme  destitution  produced  by  recent  devastating  inundations. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  during  the  year  have  been  marked  by  an 
increasing  growth  of  mutual  confidence.  The  Mexican  government  has 
not  yet  acted  upon  the  thre«  treaties  celebrated  here  last  summer  for 
establishing  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  upon  a  liberal  and  just 
basis,  for  regulating  consular  powers,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  mutual 
claims. 

All  commercial  nations,  as  well  as  all  friends  of  republican  institutions, 
have  occasion  to  regret  the  frequent  local  disturbances  which  occur  in 
some  of  the  constituent  States  of  Colombia.  Nothing  has  occun-ed,  how- 
ever, to  affect  the  harmony  and  cordial  friendship  which  hg^e  for  several 
years  existed  between  that  youthful  and  vigorous  republic  and  our  own. 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  a  view  to  the  survey  and  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  the  results  of  that  negotia- 
tion to  the  Senate  during  its  present  session. 

The  very  liberal  treaty  which  was  entered  into  last  year  by  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  has  been  ratified  by  the  latter  republic. 

Costa  Eica,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  sincerely  friendly  neighbor, 
solicits  a  reciprocity  of  trade,  which  I  commend  to  the  considenition  of 
Congress. 

The  convention  created  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela in  July,  1865,  for  the  mutual  acyustment  of  claims,  has  been  held, 
and  its  decisions  have  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State.  The 
heretofore  recognized  government  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  has 
been  subverted.  A  provisional  government  having  been  instituted  under 
circumstances  which  promise  durability,  it  has  been  formally  recognized. 
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t  taaTe  bleen  relactantly  obliged  to  ask  esplaaatioQ  and  satisfaction  for 
natioDal  iqjnries  committed  liy  the  PresideDt  of  Hayti.  The  political  and 
social  coDdition  of  tbe  republics  of  Hayti  aod  St.  DomiDgo  is  very 
onsatisfoctory  and  palnftil.  Tbe  abolition  of  slaver;,  vhicb  has  been 
carried  into  effect  throngboot  tbe  ialand  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  entire 
West  Indies,  except  the  Spanish  islanda  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  has 
been  followed  by  a  profonnd  popular  conviction  of  the  rightfolness  of 
repoblican  institations,  and  an  intense  desire  to  secnre  them.  The 
attempt,  however,  to  estabUsh  republics  there  enconnters  many  obsta- 
cles, most  of  wliidi  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  long  indulged  habits 
of  colonial  snpineness  and  dependence  upon  European  monarchical  pow- 
ers. While  the  United  States  have,  on  all  occasions,  professed  a  decided 
nnwilliagncss  that  anjport  of  this  continent  or  of  its  adjacent  islands  shall 
be  mode  a  theatre  for  a  new  establislunent  of  monarchical  power,  too 
little  has  been  done  by  ns,  on  tbe  other  hand,  to  attach  the  commnnitiea 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  to  our  own  country,  or  to  lend  even  a  moral 
support  to  the  efforts  tbey  are  bo  resolutely  and  so  constantly  making  to  . 
secnre  repnblican  iustitations  for  themselves.  It  is  indeed  a  question  of 
grave  consideration  whether  onr  recent  and  present  example  is  not  cal- 
culated to  check  the  growth  and  expansion  of  free  principles,  and  make 
tbose  communities  distrust,  if  not  dread,  a  government  which  at  will 
consigns  to  military  domination  States  that  are  integral  parts  of  our 
federal  Union,  .tnd,  while  ready  to  resist  any  attempts  by  other  nations 
to  extend  to  this  bemispliere  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe, 
assumes  to  establish  over  a  Inrge  portion  of  its  people  a  rule  more  abso- 
lote,  Imrsh,  and  tyrannical  than  any  known  to  ci^'llized  powers. 

TLe  ai'quisitiou  of  Alaska  was  made  with  the  view  of  extending 
national  jurisdiction  and  republican  principles  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. Believing  that  a  further  step  could  be  taken  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, I  last  year  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Kiug  of  Denmark  for  tbe 
purchase  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  on  the  best  terms 
then  attainable,  and  'Witb  the  express  consent  of  the  i>eople  of  tbose 
islands.  This  treatj~  still  remains  underconsideration  in  the  Senate.  A 
new  convention  has  been  entered  into  with  Denmark,  enlarging  the  time 
lUcd  for  fiual  ratification  of  the  original  treaty. 

Comprehensive  national  jwlicy  would  seem  to  sanction  the  acquisition 
and  incorporatiou  into  onr  federal  Union  of  the  several  adjacent  conti- 
nentul  and  insular  communities  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  peacefully, 
laTfolly,  and  without  any  violation  of  national  justice,  faith,  or  honor. 
Fweipi  possession  or  coutrol  of  those  communities  has  hitherto  hindered 
tWgiuwtli  autl  impaired  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  GtiFonic 
i^vglation  and  anarchy  there  would  be  equally  ii\jurioos.  Each  one  of 
VuMBiWhea  firmly  established  as  an  independent  republic,  or  when  incor- 
i^pomtod tato  the  United  States,  would  be  a  new  source  of  strength  asiA 
power.  OnBfiirming  my  administration  to  these  principles,  I  have  on  no 
i  snpport  or  toleration  to  unlawful  expeditious  set  on  foot  upon 
SAb 
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the  plea  of  republican  propagandlsm^  er  of  national  extension  or  aggran 
dizement.  The  necessity,  however,  of  repressing  such  nnlawM  move 
ment^  dearly  indicates  the  duly  which  rests  upon  us  of  adapting  ooi 
legislative  action  to  the  new  circumstances  of  a  decline  of  Enropeai 
monarchical  power  and  influence,  and  the  increase  of  American  repob 
Ucan  ideas,  interests,  and  sympathies. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  it  will  become  necessaa^  for  this  govemmen 
to  lend  some  effective  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  political  and  soda!  prob 
lems  which  are  continually  kept  before  the  world  by  the  two  republic! 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  are  now  disclosing  themselvei 
more  distinctly  than  heretofore  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  subject  ii 
commended  to  your  consideration  with  all  the  more  earDestnessbecauM 
I  am  satisfied  tiiat  the  time  has  arrived  when  even  so  direct  a  proceedini 
as  a  proposition  for  an  annexation  of  the  two  republics  of  the  island  a 
St  Domingo  would  not  only  receive  the  consent  of  the  people  interested 
but  would  also  give  satisfaction  to  all  other  foreign  nations. 

I  am  aware  that  upon  the  question  of  further  extending  our  x>ossefl 
sions  it  is  apprehended  by  some  that  our  political  system  cannot  success 
fully  be  applied  to  an  area  more  extended  than  our  continent;  but  th 
conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  American  mind  that,  witi 
the  increased  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  all  portions  o 
the  earth,  the  principles  of  free  government,  as  embraced  in  our  Gonsti 
tution,  if  faithfully  maintained  and  carried  out,  would  prove  of  suffieien 
strength  and  breadth  to  comprehend  within  their  sphere  and  influeno 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress  is  again  respectful!; 
invited  to  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  reciprocit, 
with  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  entered  into  last  year,  and  already  ratifiei 
by  that  government.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  thes 
islands  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  stand  towards  th 
West  Indies.  It  is  known  and  felt  by  the  Hawaiian  government  an< 
l^eople  that  their  government  and  institutions  are  fe-eble  and  precarious 
that  the  United  States,  being  so  near  a  neighbor,  would  be  unwilling  t 
see  the  islands  pass  under  foreign  control.  Their  prosperity  is  continn 
ally  disturbed  by  expectations  and  alarms  of  unfriendly  political  pre 
ceedings,  as  well  from  the  United  States  as  from  other  foreign  powers 
A  reciprocity  treaty,  while  it  could  not  materially  diminish  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  good  will  and  forbeai 
ance  of  all  nations  until  the  i>eople  of  the  islands  shall  of  themselves 
at  no  distant  day;  voluntarily  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  acceded  to  the  treaty  negotiated  here  ii 
January  last  for  the  security  of  trade-marks  in  the  interest  of  mann 
facturers  and  commerce.  I  have  invited  his  attention  to  the  importano 
of  establishing,  now  whUe  it  seems  easy  and  practicable,  a  fair  and  equa 
regulation*  of  the  vast  fisheries  belonging  to  the  two  nations  in  the  water) 
.  ol  the  North  Pacific  ocean* 
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The  tvo  treaties  between  flie  United  States  and  ItaJyfor  the  regalation 
of  coDsidiir  powers  and  the  extradition  of  criminals,  negotiated  and  rati- 
fied here  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  been  accepted  and 
confirmed  by  the  Italian  goTemment.  A  liberal  cousnlar  convention 
wliich  hoa  been  ne^tiated  with  Belgium  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
The  very  important  treaties  which  were  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  N'orth  Germany  and  Bavaria,  for  the  regulation  of  the  rights 
of  naturalized  citizens,  have  been  dolyratifled  and  exchanged,  and  simi- 
lar treaties  have  been  entered  into  witJi  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and 
Wnrtemberg,  and  with  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. I  hope  Boon  to  be  able  to  sobmit  equally  satisfoctoiy  conventions 
of  the  same  character  now  in  the  course  of  negotiation  with  the  respect- 
ive governments  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  tiie  Ottoman  Empire. 

Examination  of  claims  against  the  United  States  by  the  Hndson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  account  of 
ceriain  possessory  rights  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Territory  of  Wnsh- 
ingtOD,  alleged  by  those  companies  in  virtue  of  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  aud  Great  Britain  of  June  15,  1846,  has  been 
diligently  prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  international  com- 
mission to  whidi  they  were  submitted  for  adjudication  by  treaty  betwfeen 
the  two  govermments  of  July  1, 1863,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  con- 
cluded at  an  early  day. 

Xo  practical  regulation  concerning  colonial  trade  and  the  fisheries  can 
be  accomplished  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
until  Congress  shall  have  expressed  their  judgment  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  Three  other  questions,  however,  between  tbe  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  remain  open  for  atyustment.  These  are  the 
mutual  rights  of  natoralized  citizens,  the  boundary  question  involving 
the  title  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  mntnal 
claims  arising  since  the  year  1853  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  injuries  and  depredations  committed  under  the  authority 
of  their  respective  governments.  ^Negotiations  niwn  those  subjects  are 
pending,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate, for  its  consideration  during  the  present  session,  protocols  calculated 
to  bring  to  Ml  end  these  justly-exciting  and  long-existing  controversies. 

We  are  not  advised  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese  government  upon  the 
liberal  and  au8i)icious  treaty  which  was  recently  celebrated  with  its  pleni- 
potentiaries at  this  capital. 

Japan  remains  a  theatre  of  civil  war,  marked  by  religious  incidents 
and  political  severities  peculiar  to  that  long-isolated  empire.  TheExe- 
cntivehas  hitherto  maintained  strict  neutrality  among  the  belligerenls, 
undai^owledges  with  pleasure  that  it  has  been  frankly  and  fully  sustaiued 
in  tfarteoime  by  the  enlightened  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the 
other  lieaty  powers,  namely.  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Nethertands, 
North  Gcnnany,  and  Italy. 

Spain  having  recently  undergone  a  revolution  marked  by  extraordi- 
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nary  unanimity  and  preservation  of  order,  the  provisional  government 
established  at  Madrid  has  been  recognized,  and  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  has  so  long  happily  existed  between  the  two  countries  remains 
unchanged. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  communication  to  Con- 
gress dated  the  18th  July  last — a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  mes- 
sage— ^that  the  judgment  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on  the  propriety 
of  so  amending  the  federal  Constitution  that  it  shall  provide — 

Ist.  For  an  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  a  direct  vote  d 
the  people,  instead  of  through  the  agency  of  electors,  and  making  them 
ineligible  for  re-election  to  a  second  term. 

2d.  For  a  distinct  designation  of  the  person  who  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  President,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  ofGLce  by  the  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Presid«nt 

3d.  For  the  election  of  senators  of  the  United  States  directly  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  instead  of  by  the  legislatures;  and 

4th.  For  the  limitation  to  a  period  of  years  of  the  terms  of  federal 
judges. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  making  these  importad 
modifications  in  the  Constitution,  I  respectfully  submit  them  for  the  earl] 
and  mature  consideration  of  Congress.  We  should,  as  far  as  possible 
remove  all  pretext  for  violations  of  the  organic  law,  by  remedying  sndl 
imperfections  as  time  and  experience  may  develop,  ever  rememberiuf 
that  'Hhe  Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  ai 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  npm 
all.» 

In  the  i)erformance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution, '. 
hav^  thus  communicated  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  tiu 
Union,  and  recommended  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  hav 
seemed  to  me  necessary  and  exx)edient.  If  carried  into  effect,  they  wi] 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  beneficent  purposes  for  whicl 
the  Constitution  was  ordained,  and  which  it  comprehensively  states  wer 
"to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  trail 
quillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  aD< 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  Pud  our  posterity.^  In  Coi 
gress  are  vested  all  legislative  powers,  and  upon  them  devolves  th 
responsibility  as  well  for  framing  un\dse  and  excessive  laws,  as  for  ne| 
lecting  to  devise  and  adopt  measures  absolutely  demanded  by  the  want 
of  the  country.  Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  before  the  expiration  of  ot 
respective  terms  of  service,  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  an  all-wi{ 
Providence  will  so  guide  our  counsels  as  to  strengthen  and  preserve  tl 
federal  Union,  inspire  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  restore  prosperit 
and  happhiess  to  our  whole  people,  and  promote  "on  earth  peace,  goo 
will  toward  men.'^ 

AXDEEW  JOHNSOl^. 

Washington,  December  9, 1868. 
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UESSAOE  OF  THB  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BECOUUEin)- 
INO  CEBTAIN  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THB  UNITED 
STATES. 

Ta  lt<  Bnmtt  asi  Homia  »f  BcpnwatsiiMf : 

Zxperime*  hw  fa\lj  denonatntod  tbe  witdom  of  the  fnmm  of  the  fedonl  Conititntkni. 
Cndei  ftll  Um  circnnutuicea  the  iMult  of  their  labon  wu  aa  near  an  approtimatioa  to  per- 
frclioD  ma  wai  compatible  with  the  fallibility  of  man.  Snch  bang  the  eatimatios  in  which 
the  Conatitntion  i«  and  has  ever  been  held  bj  onr  conntrrman.  It  ii  not  anrpiiaing  (hat  any 
pTopontion  foi  its  altera^n  or  amendment  ahoold  be  rec«Ted  with  lelnetance  aod  diatnut. 
Whilat  Ihia  aentiment  deaerrea  commendation  and  encoaragement  aa  a  tueful  pterentive  of 
■nneceaaaij  attempts  to  change  its  proviiions,  it  most  tie  conceded  that  time  ba«  derrloped 
impeifectioni  and  omiauona  In  tlw  ConstUntion,  the  reformation  of  whidi  haa  lieen  demanded 
hf  tbe  beat  inlereats  of  the  connliy.  Some  of  these  have  been  renwdied  In  the  niumer  pro- 
vided in  the  Conatitntion  itself.  There  are  others  which,  although  iMretofore  bronght  to  the 
•ItratioD  of  tbe  people,  have  never  been  to  presented  as  to  enable  the  popular  jndgnunt 
t»  detarmine  whether  they  should  be  correctt<d  by  means  of  additional  amendments.  My 
object,  in  Ibis  commuDication,  is  to  snggest  certwa  defects  in  the  Constitalion,  which  seem 
to  me  to  require  correction,  and  to  recommend  that  the  jadgment  of  tlie  people  be  taken  on 
Ibe  amendmenta  propoaed. 

The  Gnt  of  these  dcfisda,  to  which  I  deaire  to  direct  attention,  is  in  that  clause  of  tbe  Ciin- 
•titation  which  provides  for  the  election  of  President  and  Tice-Piwident  through  the  inler- 
Tention  t^  electors,  and  not  by  an  immediate  vote  of  tlie  people.  The  importance  of  so 
■f  "'■<i"g  this  daose  as  to  secore  to  the  people  the  election  of  Preaident  and  Tice-President 
by  their  direct  votes,  was  nrged  with  great  earaestaess  aod  ability  by  Preeident  Jackson 
in  his  first  annual  message,  and  tbe  recommendation  was  repeated  in  five  of  his  snbseqnent 
commnnieations  to  Congreaa,  extending  throngh  the  eight  years  of  his  administration. 

In  bis  mensage  of  t8S9,  he  said:  "To  the  people  belong  the  right  of  electing  their  Chief 
Magistrate ;  it  waa  never  designed  tliat  their  choice  shonld,  in  any  case,  be  defeated  by  the 
interrention  of  electoial  colleges,  or  by  the  agency  confided,  under  cert^n  contingeocies,  to 
the  House  of  Beprvsentatives."  He  then  proceeded  to  state  tlie  objections  to  an  election  of 
Preaident  by  the  House  of  BepreMntotivee,  the  moat  important  of  which  was  Itiat  tbe  choice 
of  a  dear  majorily  of  the  people  might  be  easily  deleated.  He  closed  tlie  argument  with  the 
following  n 

intermedialt 

Ttg-ilaled  as  to  preserve  to  each  State  its  preaent  relative  weight  iu  the  election,  and  a  fulars 
in  tlte  firat  attempt  may  be  provided  for  by  confining  the  second  to  a  choice  between  iha  two 
highest  candidates.  In  connection  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  limit 
the  service  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  a  single  term  of  rither  four  or  six  years.  Jf,  however, 
it  should  not  be  adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  provision  disqualifying  for 
office  the  representatives  in  Congress  on  whom  such  an  eleclion  may  have  devolved,  would 
DM  be  proper. 

Although  this  recommendation  waa  repealed  with  undiminished  eomettnesi  in  several  ot 
his  succeeding  mesMgee,  yet  the  proposed  amendment  was  never  adopted  and  submitted  to 
the  people  by  Congress.  Tbe  danger  of  a  defeat  of  the  people's  choice  in  an  election  by  the 
HoQse  of  Bepresentatives  remains  unprovided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  would  be  greatly 
inereawd  if  tbe  House  of  BepresentulTes  should  assume  the  power  arbitrarily  to  reject  the 
votes  of  a  State  which  might  not  be  cast  in  conformity  with  Ibe  wishes  of  the  majorily  in 
that  b^y.  But  if  President  Jackson  fulled  to  secure  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  bevged  m  penislently,  his  argumenls  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  party 
org»ni«afiMM  which  have  eflectually  avoided  the  coutingencyof  an  election  by  tbe  House  of 
BepieaeolativM,  These  organizAtions,  first  by  n  resort  to  the  caucus  system  of  nominating 
nrH iititiw,  and  ftfierwatds  U>  State  and  national  conveotions,  have  been  successful  in  so 
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limiting  the  namber  of  candidates  as  to  escape  the  danger  of  an  election  bj  the  Honse  of 
Bepresentatives. 

It  is  clear,  howerer,  that  in  thas  limiting  the  nnmber  of  candidates  the  true  ebject  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitotion  have  been  evaded  and  defeated.  It  is  an  essential  feature  in  cm 
tepnblican  sjstem  of  fovemment,  that  every  citisen,  possessing  the  oonstitntiotial  qaaKiea- 
tions,  has  a  right  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or  Yioe-PlresideBl,  and 
that  every  qualified  elector  has  a  right  to  cast  his  vote  for  any  citisen  whom  he  mi^  ngaid 
as  worthy  of  those  offices.  Bat  under  the  party  organisations  which  have  prevailed  for  yean, 
these  essentia]  rights  of  the  people  have  been  as  effectually  cut  off  and  destroyed  as  if  the 
Constitution  itself  had  inhibited  their  exercise.  The  danger  of  a  defeat  of  the  popular  eboles 
in  an  elecUon  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  no  greater  than  in  an  election  made  nomi- 
nally by  the  people  themselves,  when  by  the  laws  of  party  organizations  and  by  the  oonstita* 
tional  provision  requiring  the  people  to  vote  for  electors  instead  of  for  the  President  or 
Vice-President,  it  is  made  impracticable  for  any  citizen  to  be  a  candidate  except  thiougli  Hm 
process  of  a  party  nomination,  and  for  any  voter  to  cast  his  suffrage  for  any  other  person  than 
one  thus  brought  forward  through  the  manipulations  of  a  nominating  convesttion.  It  is  ikju 
apparent,  that  by  means  of  party  organizations  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
requires  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presideni  to  be  made  through  the  electoral  colleges 
has  been  made 'instrumental  and  potential  in  defeating  the  g^eat  object  of  conferring  libfb 
choice  of  these  officers  upon  the  people.  It  may  be  conceded  that  party  organizations  an 
inseparable  from  republican  government,  and  that,  when  formed  and  managed  in  sQboidlBa> 
tion  to  the  Constitution,  they  may  be  valuable  safeguards  of  popular  liberty;  but  when  thqr 
are  perverted  to  purposes  of  bad  ambition  they  are  liable  to  become  the  dangerous  instramenti 
of  overthrowing  the  Constitution  itself. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  views,  I  feel  called  upon  by  an  imperative  senss 
of  duty  to  revive  substantially  the  recommendation  so  often  and  so  earnestly  made  by  Preri- 
dent  Jackson,  and  to  urge  that  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  herewith  presented,  or 
some  similar  proposition,  may  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

Becent  events  have^  shown  the  necessity  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  distinctlj 
defining  the  persons  who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  both  the  President 
and  Vice-President.  It  is  clear  that  this  should  be  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  ht 
left  to  repealable  enactments  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  iii  the  office  of  President  by  death,  resignation,  disability,  or  removal  of  both 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  duties  of  the  office  should  devolve  upon  an  officer  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  government,  rather  than  upon  one  connected  with  either  the 
legislative  or  judicial  departments.  The  objections  to  designating  either  the  President  pf9 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  especially  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  produced  by  removal,  are  so  obvious  and  so  unanswerable  that  they  need  not  ha 
stated  in  detaiL  It  is  enough  to  state  that  they  are  both  interested  in  producing  a  vacancy, 
and,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  aro  members  of  the  tribunal  by  whose 
decree  a  vacancy  may  be  produced.  Under  such  circumstances  the  impropriety  of  designat- 
ing either  of  these  officers  to  succeed  the  President  so  removed  is  palpable.  The  framers  ol 
the  Constitution,  when  they  referred  to  Congress  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  office 
of  President  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  did 
not,  in  my  opinion,  contemplate  the  designation  of  any  other  than  an  officer  of  the  executivt 
department  on  whom  in  such  a  contingency  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  should 
devolve.  Until  recently  the  contingency  has  been  remote,  and  serious  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  the  manifest  incongruity  between  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  thi%  subject 
and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1792.  Having,  however,  been  brought  almost  face  to  face  widi 
this  important  question,  it  seems  an  eminently  proper  time  for  us  to  make  the  legislation 
conform  to  the  language,  intent,  and  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  place  the  executive 
department  beyond  the  reach  of  usurpation,  and  remove  from  the  legislative  and  judicial 
departments  every  temptation  to  combine  for  the  absorption  of  all  the  powers  of  government. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  vacancy,  the  duties  of  President  woul^ 
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d>TolT*  BMMt  ^prapriatal  J  ttpoti  Moe  oat  of  On  baadi  o{  tlie  B«Tcial  aieanllve  deputmenti, 
and,  nndar  Ibii  cooTMtiiw,  I  prawnt  for  jam  eoniidemUos  »o  uuendmant  to  tbo  Conatltvlloii 
OB  thl*  «nt|f«ct,  with  tbn  raeommendaUon  that  it  be  iubmitled  to  Uw  poople  for  their  mUod. 

EipMiMtc*  Menu  to  hm*o  Mtablkhad  the  DaosMit^  of  m  aiiMiidiiMiit  of  that  elaoM  of  th« 
CoHtitBlka  wkieb  pn>*idM  Car  tka  riaction  of  HQaton  to  CongnM  bj  the  legifUtUTM  of  tks 
■rvaaJ  8(>lca.  It  wottld  bo  own  coBiiataat  with  tbe  ^eiiiiu  of  mu  fonb  of  goTarniDeiit  if 
tba  •raaton  w«r»  cboHo  directlj  by  tba  people  of  the  Mveral  Stalet.  The  otgeeUona  to  the 
etaetten  «(  eenaton  by  the  Itgialanma  Are  n  palpable  that  I  deem  It  nuBeeeetaiy  to  do  man 
than  (obBU  the  pn^oallioD  for  tad  an  amendBuait,  with  the  reeomaetidation  that  it  be 
nfatnd  to  the  people  tor  tbeir  jad^iDMU.  < 

It  ia  atnoglf  Imprawed  upon  my  mind  that  tbe  teuue  of  office  by  tbe  jodlclary  of  the 
Caitcd  Stataa,  doiins  good  bekavioi  or  for  life,  ia  incompatible  with  the  apirit  of  npnblican 
faTanunant,  and  in  tbia  <^oion  I  am  fnlly  auatained  by  theevideDcea  of'popnlar  judgmeat 
BpoB  thia  antgeet  in  the  diSerent  StaLea  of  the  Union.  I,  therafim,  deem  it  my  doty  to 
ncomm^d  an  uneDdmeot  to  the  Conatitotion  by  which  the  lermi  of  tbe  jodidal  offleera 
would  be  limited  to  a  period  of  yeara,  and  I  herewith  preaent  it,  in  the  hope  that  Coogreaa 
will  aobmit  it  to  tlie  people  for  tbeir  dedriou. 

The  fongoing  viewa  have  long  been  enteitainod  by  me.  In  1815,  in  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
Bantatii-aa,  and  afterwarda,  in  1860,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee,  I  (Dbmitted  inbatan- 
tially  theaame  propoaittona  aa  thoae  to  which  the  attention  of  Congreaa  ia  hertin  inrited. 
Time.  obaerratioD,  and  eipeiience  bare  oonfinned  these  convietimia,  and,  at  a  matter  of 
pnblic  daty,  and  with  a  deep  tenaa  of  my  conatitntiooal  ohligvlion  "  to  racommend  to  the 
conaidention  of  Ceoffreaa  inch  meatnrea"  as  I  deem  "necesiary  and  expedient,"  I  submit 
the  accompanying  prDpoaitiona,  and  nrge  their  adoption  and  inbimaiion  to  tbe  judgment  of 

AKDEEW  JOHKSON. 
WasBiRGTOx,  D.  C,  J^t  18;  1809. 
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Wbercaa  the  fifth  article  of  tbe  Conatittition  of  tbe  United  Statet  providei  for  amendmenta 
thereto  in  tbe  manner  following,  vii :  "  Firat,  Congieaa,  whenerer  two-thirda  of  both  bousea 
aball  deem  it  neceaaary,  ahall  propose  amendmenta  to  tbla  Coostltntion,  or  on  tbe  application 
of  tbe  legislatares  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  Stales  shall  call  a  conveolioi)  for  proposing 
amendiDenta,  which,  in  either  case,  sball  be  valid  to  all  iotenis  and  purposes  as  part  of  this 
Conatilntion,  when  laliEed  by  the  legiBlatDret  of  three-fourths  of  tbe  seTOral  StaCaj,  or  by 
conventions  in  tfaree-foniths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
poeed  by  Congress  :  Protidtd,  That  no  amendment  which  may  bemade  prior  tolbe  jearone 
tbotuand  eight  bnndred  aod  eight  eliall,  in  any  manner,  afiect  tbe  first  and  fourth  clauses  in 
Am  ainlfa  section  of  tbe  first  article  i  and  that  no  State,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
af  its  eqnal  sDffmge  in  tbe  Senate:"    Therefore, 

Bi  il  ntetrtd  bf  tie  Senate  and  Homnaf  Repreienlativei  of  lite  Vniltd  Staleg of  AiBericain 
Cumgrat  aiiemhUd,  (two-thirds  of  bolbhonsM  concurring,)  That  tb  4  following  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  tbe  several  States, 
vhicb,  when  ratified  by  the  legialatores  of  tbree-fonrths  of  tbe  States,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
iateDts  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution : 

That  bereoftPT  the  President  aod  Vice-Preaident  of  tbe  United  Statee  shall  be  chosen  fbt 
fte  Inm  of  six  years,  by  tbe  people  of  the  respective  States,  in  the  manner  following  :  Each 
8>a>e  shall  be  divided  by  the  legislatures ibereor  in  districts,  equal  in  nnmber  to  the  whole  Dumber 
ef  nnatoTs  and  representatives  to  which  such  Stale  may  be  entitled  in  the  Coogresa  of  the 
United  Stales  :  the  said  districts  to  bo  composed  of  contiguons  territory,  and  to  contain,  M 
nearly  m  nny  be,  an  eqnal  number  of  persons  entitled  to  be  repreiented  nader  the  CousU- 
tation,  and  to  be  laid  off,  for  the  first  time,  immediately  atter  tbe  ratiBcation  of  this  amend- 
ment: thalMi  thefirst  Tburadayin  A.nguii,in  theyoar  eighteen  hundred  and ,and 
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OB  the  same  daj  eveiy  sixth  jeor  thereafter,  the  d^xens  of  each  State,  who  ponaw  the 
qnalificatioiis  reqaisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nnmerons  branch  of  the  State  kn^latmes, 
shall  meet  within  their  respective  districts,  and  yote  for  a  President  and  Yice-Pmident  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  person  recelTing  the  greatest  nnmber  of  rotes  for  President,  and 
the  one  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President,  in  each  district,  shall  be 
holden  to  have  received  one  vote,  which  fact  shall  be  immediatelj  certified  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  each  of  the  senators. in  Congress  from  such  State,  and  to  the  FteM&ai  of  Um 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  eighteen  hnndred 

and ,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  sixth  year  thereafter ;  and  the  President  ni  the 

Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  shall  open  all  the  ce^ 
tificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  President,  if  such  number  'be  equal  to  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given ;  but  if  no  person  have  such  migoiity,  then  a  second  election  shall  be 
held^n  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensuing,  between  the  persoot 
having  the  two  highest  numbers  for  the  office  of  President,  which  second  election  siiall  be 
conducted,  the  result  certified,  and  the  votes  counted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fint,  and 
the  pesBon  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  President  But,  if  two 
or  more  persons  shall  have  received  the  greatest  and  an  equal  number  of  votes  at  the  seemd 
election,  then  the  person  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greatsit 
number  of  States  shall  be  President  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  voles  Ut 
Vice-President,  at  the  first  election,  shall  be  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to  a 
migority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  mf^oii^  then  a 
second  election  shall  take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers,  on  the 
same  day  that  the  second  election  is  held  for  President ;  and  the  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  the  votes  for  Vice-President  shall  be  Vice-President  But  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  an  equality  of  votes  between  the  persons  so  voted  for  at  the  second  election,  then  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  g^reatest  number  of  States  shall  be  Vice- 
President.  But  when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Vice-President, 
and  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Vice-President 
from  the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  now  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution:  Provided^  That,  after  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  the  term  of  six 
years ;  and  that  no  President  or  Vice-President  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  a  second 
term. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  U  further  resolved.  That  article  two,  section  one,  paragraph  six,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

**  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  office  shall  devolve  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  time  being,  and  after  this  officer,  in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  or  other  department  and  in  the 
onder  in  which  they  are  named,  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  on  the  Attorney  General ;  and  such  officer,  on  whom  the  powers  and  duties  of  President 
shall  devolve  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  then  act  as  President  until 
the  disability  shall  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected,  as  is  or  may  be  provided  by ' 
law." 

Sec.  3.  And  he  U  further  resolved.  That  article  one,  section  three,  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  **  legislature,"  and  insertingin lieu  thereof  the  following,  viz :  "  Persons  qualified') 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature,"  so  as  to  make  the  thirdf^ 
section  of  said  article,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  read  as  follows,  to  wit : 

'*The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  thereof,  for  six  yean,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote." 
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Sec.  4.  Ami  U  it/mrtitr  raalvtd,  Thtt  uticle  three,  •notion  one,  be  mmended  faj  etriking 
oot  tbe  woidi  "good  behavior,"  and  Ituetting  the  following  word*,  v!k;  "  tha  term  of  twelve 
yean."  And  fiiTthei,  th«t  uid  utiele  and  seetlou  be  amended  b;  adding  the  followinff 
ttwralo,  vi« :  "  And  it  ihall  be  the  da^  of  the  Pieaident  of  the  United  States,  within  twelve 
niontbi  after  tha  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  three-foartlu  of  all  the  State*,  as  provided 
hj  thm  CoQititntion  of  the  United  State*,  to  divide  the  whole  nnmber  of  judgee,  aa  near  at 
Btf  be  pnctieable,  iote  three  claaaee.  The  uati  of  the  judge*  of  the  fint  claa*  aball  be 
raeated  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  7«ar  from  snch  clawiGcation ;  of  the  teoond  claM  at 
tbe  ex^ration  of  the  eighth  ;eai ;  and  of  the  third  cla«i  at  the  expiiation  of  the  twdfth  jatr, 
ao  that  one-third  m*,j  be  choeen  evei;  fourth  jmi  thereafter." 

Tbe  article  aa  amended  will  nad  ai  foUowa : 

AbticlkIIL 

BuTTtOK  I.  Thejndidal  power  of  the  United  State*  ahall  beveelsdinoneBapremeConrt, 
ami  in  tnch  inferior  courts  aa  the  Congieu,  from  time  to  time,  maj  ordain  and  fsEabliih. 
The  jodge*.  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior  conrti,  shtdl  hold  tbeir  office*  dariog  the  term 
of  twelve  jeara,  and  iball,  at  itatad  time*,  receive  for  tbeir  tervicea  a  campenaatian  which 
*hall  not  be  diminlahed  dniing  Ih^  eontinaance  in  office.  And  It  aball  be  the  dDty  of  tha 
AeaidMit  «f  the  Uniled  Stalee,  within  twelve  month*  after  the  ntiflcation  of  tbia  amend- 
nent  hj  thrM-fomtha  of  all  the  Stale*,  aa  provided  b  j  the  Conatltntlon  of  the  Uniled  Btalea, 
Id  divide  the  whole  nnmbeiof  Jndgw,  aa  near  a*  maybe  practicable,  into  three  cloaae*. 
The  aeata  of  the  jadgea  of  the  firat  claaa  aball  be  vaoated  at  the  eipirotioD  of  the  fourth  jeai 
(ram  anch  elaaaificatian ;  of  the  eecond  da**,  at  the  ex^ralion  of  the  dgbth  year ;  and  of 
thetUrd  claa*,  at  tbo  azpiraUon  of  the  twelfth  jear,  lo  that  one-third  m^  be  ehoasD  evetf 
GnothTMr  thamaAer. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


December  If  18BS. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  has  the  hon<»r  to  make  to  Congress  the  following  report : 

In  his  former  communications,  the  Secretary  has  expressed  sofbJlyhis 
views  upon  the  great  subjects  of  the  currency,  the  revenues,  and  the 
public  debt,  that  it  may  be  thought  quite  unnecessary  for  him  again  to 
press  them  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  These  subjects,  however, 
have  lost  none  of  their  importance;  on  the  contrary,  the  public  mind 
during  the  past  year  has  been  turned  to  their  consideration  with  more 
absorbing  interest  than  at  any  former  period.  The  Secretary  will,  there- 
fore, he  trusts,  be  pardoned  for  restating  some  of  the  views  heretofore 
presented  by  him. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  finance  or  political  economy  which  can  be 
pronounced  settled  by  argument  and  trial,  it  is,  that  inconvertible  and 
depreciated  paper  money  is  injurious  to  public  and  private  interests,  a 
positive  political  and  financial  evil,  for  which  there  can  be  but  one  justi- 
fication or  excuse,  to  wit :  a  temporary  necessity  arising  from  an  unex- 
pected and  x)ressing  emergency ;  and  it  follows,  consequently,  that  such 
a  circulation  should  only  be  tolerated  until,  without  a  financial  shock,  il 
can  be  withdrawn  or  made  convertible  into  sx>ecie.  If  an  irredeemable 
bank-note  circulation  is  an  evidence  of  bankrupt  or  badly  managed  bank- 
ing institutions,  which  should  be  deprived  of  their  franchises,  or  com- 
pelled to  husband  and  make  available  their  resources  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prepared  at  the  earliest  day  practicable  to  take  up  their  dishon- 
ored obligations,  why  should  not  an  irredeemable  government  currency' 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  bad  management  of  the  national  finances, 
if  not  of  national  bankruptcy  t  And  why  should  not  such  wise  and  equal 
revenue  laws  be  enacted,  and  such  economy  in  the  use  of  the  public 
moneys  be  enforced,  as  will  enable  the  government  either  judiciously  to 
fund  or  promptly  to  redeem  its  broken  promises  t  The  United  States 
notes,  although  declared  by  law  to  be  lawful  money,  are,  nevertheless, 
a  dishonored  and  disreputable  currency.    The  fact  that  they  are  a  legal 
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tender,  posaessiDg  sach  attribntes  of  money  as  the  statute  caa  give  them, 
adds  notlung  to  tJieir  real  ndne,  but  makes  them  all  the  more  dishonor- 
able to  the  govenmient,  and  BabveniTe  of  good  moiaJMi  The  people  are 
compelled  to  take  as  money  what  is  not  money ;  andajMcoming  demoral* 
ized  by  its  c<Hisbiiitly  chaugiug  value,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  that 
senae  of  honor  in  their  dealings  with  the  goveiBmeot  and  with  each  other 
<  which  is  necessary  for  the  wdl-being  of  society.  It  is  vain  to  expect  olt 
the  i>art  of  the  people  a  faithfiil  fulfilment  of  their  duties  to  the  govern* 
meat  as  long  as  the  government  is  faithless  to  its  own  obligations;  nor 
will  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  defraud  the  public  revennes  long  con- 
tinne  to  be  scrapulons  in  their  private  business.  Justiflable  and  neces- 
sary as  the  measure  was  then  regtwded,  it  is  now  apparent  that  an  unfortu- 
nate step  wae  taken  when  irredeemable  promises  were  issued  as  lawfiol 
money ;  and  especially  when  they  were  made  a  valid  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  contracted  when  specie  was  the  legal  as  well  as  the  commercial 
standard  of  value.  The  legal-tender  notes  enabled  debtors  to  pay  their 
debts  in  a  currency  largely  inferior  to  that  which  was  alone  recognized 
as  money  at  the  time  they  were  incurred,  and  thns  the  validity  of  con- 
tracts was  virtually  impaired.  If  all  creditors  had  been  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  into  the  public  treasury  fifty  per  cent  or  ten  per  cent,  or, 
indeed,  any  portion  of  the  amounts  received  by  them  from  their  debtors, 
snch  a  law  would  have  been  comdemnedas  unequal  and  uigust ;  and  yet 
the  effect  of  it  would  have  been  to  lessen,  to  the  extent  of  the  receipts 
from  this  source,  the  necessity  for  other  kinds  of  taxation,  and  thus  to 
relieve  in  some  measure  the  class  unjustly,  because  unei^ually,  taxed. 
By  the  legal-tender  acta  a  portion  of  the  property  of  one  class  of  citizens 
was  virtually  confiscated  for  tbe  benefit  of  another,  without  an  increase 
thereby  of  the  public  revenues,  and,  consequently,  without  any  compen- 
sation to  the  injured  class.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these  acts  have 
tended  to  blunt  and  deaden  the  public  conscience,  nor  that  they  are 
chargeable  in  no  small  degree  with  the  demoraUzaticm  which  so  gen- 
erally prevails. 

Tbe  economical  objections  to  these  notes  as  lawfid  money— stated  at 
length  in  previousreports  of  the  Secretary — ^may  be  thns  briefly  restated. 
They  increased  immensely  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  they  have  added 
largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  government  since  the  restoration  of  peace ; 
they  have  caused  instability  in  prices,  unsteadiness  in  trade,  and  put  a 
check  upon  judicious  enterprises;  they  have  driven  specie  from  circula- 
tion and  made  it  merchandise;  they  have  sent  to  foreign  countries  the 
product  of  our  mines,  at  the  same  time  that  our  European  debt  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  has  now  readied  such  magnitude  as  to  be  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  national  resources  and  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
return  to  specie  payments;  they  have  shaken  the  public  credit  by  rais- 
ing dangerous  questions  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  in 
connection  with  high  taxes,  (to  the  necessity  for  which  they  have  largely 
contributed,)  they  are  preventing  ship-buUding,  and  thereby  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  commerce  which  was  destroyed  by  the  war ;  they  are  an  excuse 
for  (if  indeed  t^v  do  not  necessitate)  protective  tariffs,  and  yet  £eu1,  by 
their  flactoaT^k^lue,  to  protect  the  American  manufsictarer  against 
his  foreign  com^BliT;  they  are  filling  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  bnt,  by 
reason  of  the  high  prices  wliich  they  create  and  sustain,  they  are  almost 
intolerable  to  persons  of  limited  incomes.  The  language  of  one  of  flie 
greatest  men  of  modem  times,  so  often,  but  not  too  often,  quoted,  is  none 
too  strong  in  its  descriptions  of  the  injustice  and  the  evils  of  an  incon- 
vertible currency: 

Of  aU  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been  moie 
effectual  Ihan  that  which  delades  them  with  paper  money.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppressioa, 
exceesive  taxation — these  bear  lightly  on  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community  oom^ 
pared  with  a  fraudulent  currency  and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our 
own  history  has  recorded  for  our  instruction  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  the  demoralis- 
ing tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and  well-dispoeedi 
of  a  degraded  paper  currency  authorised  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  government. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  that  have  tried  the  experiment  of  incon- 
vertible pai)er  money  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr. 
Webster.  If  our  country  is  in  a  measure  prosperous  with  such  an  incu- 
bus upon  it,  it  is  because  it  is  so  magnificent  in  extent,  so  diversified  in 
climate,  so  rich  in  soil,  so  abundant  in  minerals,  with  a  people  so  full  of 
energy,  that  even  a  debased  currency  can  only  retard  but  not  put  a  stop 
to  its  progress. 

Hie  Secretary  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  so  frequently  expressed  by 
him,  that  a  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country  until  it  ap- 
preciated to  the  specie  standard  was  the  true  solution  of  our  financial 
problem.  But  as  this  policy  was  emphatically  condemned  by  Congress, 
and  it  is  now  too  late  to  return  to  it,  he  recommends  the  following  meas- 
ures as  the  next  best  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  result,      r 

Agreements  for  the  payment  of  coin  seem  to  be  the  only  ones,  not  con- 
trary to  good  morals,  the  x>erformance  of  wliich  cannot  be  enforced  in 
the  courts.  "  Coin  contracts  "  executed  before  the  passage  of  the  legal- 
tender  acts,  as  well  as  those  executed  since,  are  satisfied  in  all  the  States 
except  California  by  the  payment  of  the  amounts  called  for,  in  depred- 
ated notes.  This  shackle  upon  commerce,  this  check  upon  our  national 
progress,  this  restriction  upon  individual  rights,  should  no  longer  be 
continued.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  war,  and  for  a  time  after  its  close,  created  a  necessity  for  laws  and 
decisions  making  promissory  notes  (fluctuating  in  value  according  to  the 
result  of  battles  and  of  si)eculative  combinations)  the  medium  in  which 
contracts  should  be  discharged,  this  necessity  no  longer  exists.  Steps 
should  now  be  taken  to  give  stability  to  business  and  security  to  enter- 
prise; and  to  this  end,  specific  contracts  to  be  executed  in  coin  should  at 
once  be  legalized.  Perhaps  no  law  could  be  passed  which  would  be 
productive  of  better  results,  with  so  little  private  or  public  inconvenience. 
Such  a  law  would  simply  enable  the  citizen  to  do  what  the  government 
is  doing  in  its  receipts  for  customs,  and  in  the  payment  of  its  bonded 
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debt;  it  would  merely  aathorize  the  enforcement  of  contracts  voluntarily 
entered  into,  according  to  their  letter.    The  effect  of  snch  a  law  would 
betoebeek  tbe  outflow  of  specie  to  other  countries,  by  creating  a  necessity 
forth  1186 of  itat  home;  toencourage  enterprise extendinginto the  future, 
1)7  removing  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  currency  with 
fUeh  they  are  to  be  carried  on.    Such  a  law  would  remove  a  formidable 
emburassment  in  our  foreign  trade,  would  familiarize  our  i>eople  again 
with  specie  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  show  how  groundless  is  the 
apprehension  so  generally  existing,  that  a  withdrawal  of  depreciated 
Botes,  or  the  appreciation  of  these  notes  to  par,  would  produce  a  scarcity 
of  mcmey,  by  proving  that  specie,  expelled  ficom  the  country  by  an  infe- 
rior drcnJating  medium,  wiU  return  again  when  it  is  made  the  basis  of 
contracts,  and  is  needed  in  their  x>erformance.    Business  is  now  necessa- 
r3y  speculative  because  the  basis  is  unreliable.    Currency,  by  reason  of 
•its  uncertain  future  value,  although  usually  plentiful  in  the  cities,  and 
leadOy  obtained  there  at  low  rates  on  short  time,  with  ample  collaterals, 
is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
longerloanson  commercial  paper  are  required.  Prudent  men  hesitate  both 
to  lend  or  to  borrow  for  any  considerable  period  by  reason  of  their  ina- 
Ulity  to  determine  the  value  of  the  medium  in  which  the  loans  are  to  be 
paid.  With  currency  now  worth  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  which 
within  six  months  may  advance  to  80,  or  decline  to  60,  is  it  strange  that 
the  flow  is  to  the  business  centres,  where  it  can  be  loaned  ^^on  call,''  leav- 
ing the  interior  without  proper  supplies,  at  reasonable  rates,  for  moving 
the  crops  and  conducting  other  legitimate  business?    Is  it  strange  that, 
in  such  an  unsettled  condition  of  the  currency,  gambling  is  active  while 
enterprise  halts,  trade  stagnates,  and  distrust  and  apprehension  exist  in 
regard  to  the  future?    It  is  not  supjwsed  that  such  a  measure  as  is 
recommended  will  cure  the  financial  evils  which  now  afflict  the  country, 
bnt  it  will  be  a  decided  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary indulges  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

The  legal-tender»acts  were  war  measures.  By  reference  to  the  debates 
npon  their  passage,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  by  all  who  advocated  them, 
they  were  expected  to  be  temporary  only.     It  was  feared  that  irre- 
deemable government  notes,  in  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  country, 
could  only  be  saved  from  great  depreciation  by  being  made  a  legal  tender 
—the  great  fact  not  being  sufficiently  considered  that,  by  possessing 
this  character,  their  depreciation  would  not  be  prevented,  but  merely 
^i^guised.    Hence  it  was  declared  that  they  should  be  **  lawful  money 
and  a  legal  tender  in  paymenlf  of  aU  debts,  public  or  private,  within  the 
^^ted  States,  except  duties  oiij  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt" 
'"'^y  were  issued  in  an  emergency,  for  which  it  then  seemed  that  no 
^tker pro\i8ion  could  be  made.    They  were,  in  fact,  a  forced  loan,  justified 
^^h  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  they  were  so  recognized  by 
Congress  .and  the  i)eople.    By  no  member  of  Congress  and  by  no  public 
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joomal  was  the  issue  of  tbese  notes  as  lawM  money  advocated  on  anjr 
other  ground  than  that  of  necessity;  and  the  question  arises,  should 
they  not  now,  or  at  an  early  day,  be  divested  of  the  character  which  was 
confl^Ted  upon  tbem  in  a  condition  of  the  country  so  different  tnam 
the  presentt  The  Secretary  believes  that  they  should,  and  he  therefoit 
recommends,  in  addition  to  the  enactment  by  which  contracts  for  flM 
payment  of  coin  can  be  enforced,  that  it  be  declared,  ^at  after  theftm 
day  of  Jamuiryy  1870,  United  States  notes  shall  cease  to  he  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  private  debts  subsequently  contra^^ted  ;  a/nd  that  after  thejirsi 
day  of  January^  1871,  they  shall  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  on  any  contraHf 
or  for  any  purpose  whatever^  except  government  dues^for  which  they  are  now 
receivable.  The  law  should  also  authorize  the  conversion  of  these  notes^ 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  into  bonds,  bearing  such  rate  of  interest 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress  on  the  debt  into  which  the  present 
outstanding  bonds  may  be  fanded.  The  period  for  which  they  would 
continue  to  be  a  legal  tender  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  people  and 
the  banks  to  prepare  iTor  the  contemplated  change,  and  the  privilege  of 
their  conversion  would  save  them  from  depreciation.  What  has  been 
said  by  the  Secretary  in  his  previous  reports  on  the  pernicious  effects  upon 
business  and  the  public  morals  of  inconvertible  legal-tender  notes,  and 
what  is  said  in  this  report  upon  the  advantages  which  would  result  firom 
legaliziDg  coin  contracts,  sustain  this  recommendation.  It  may  not  be 
improper,  however,  to  suggest  another  reason  for  divesting  these  notes 
of  their  legal-tender  character  by  legislative  action.  Although  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  have  been  generally  favorable  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  acts  by  which  they  were  authorized,  grave  doubts  are  enter- 
tained by  many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  country  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  these  decisions ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  sustaind  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  illustrious  lawyer  and  statesman,  whose  language  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  irredeemable  paper  money  has  been  quoted,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  183G,  expressed  the  follow- 
ing opinion : 

Most  onquestionably  there  is  no  leg^al  tender  in  this  conntrj,  nnder  the  anthority  of  this 
government  or  any  other,  bnt  gold  and  silver,  either  the  coinage  of  onr  own  mints  or  foreign 
coins,  at  rates  regulated  by  Congress.  This  is  a  constitnt}cnal  principle,  perfectly  plain,  and 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  States  are  expressly  prohibited  from  making  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  and  although  no  such  express  prohi- 
bition is  applied  to  Congress,  yet,  as  Congress  has  no  power  granted  to  it  in  this  respect  bnt 
to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  it  clearly  has  no  power  to  substi- 
tute paper  or  anything  else  for  coin  as  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  and  in  discbarge  of  con- 
tracts. Congress  has  exercised  this  power  f\^lly  in  botii  its  branches.  It  has  coined  money, 
and  still  coins  it ;  it  has  regulated  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  and  still  regulates  their  value. 
The  legal  tender,  therefore,  the  constitutional  standrird  of  value,  is  established,  and  cannot 
be  overthrown.    To  overthrow  it  would  shake  the  whole  system. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Suiireme  Court  will  difTer  from  Mr»» 
Webster  upon  this  question,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  legislation  recommended  should  precede  a  decision 
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(fromirliidi  there  caia  be  no  appeal)  that  United  States  notes  are  not, 
imdertteftderal  Gonstitation,  a  legal  tender. 

Tlwieeeipts  from  customs  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  fol- 
knn: 

Eorthefiscalyearending  JnneSO,  1866 $179,046^651  58 

Fm  the  ilBcal  year  coidmg  Jnne  30, 1867 176, 417, 810  88 

Artheilscalyearending  June 30, 1868 164,464,509  56 

Wlule  it  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  onstoms  receipts  since  the 
commeiicttaent  of  the  fiscal  year  1865  have  been,  in  a  revenue  point  of 
new,  entirdy  satis&ctoiy,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  do  these 
large  leoeipts,  under  a  high  tariff,  indicate  in  regard  to  our  foreign  trade 
and  to  our  finandal  relations  with  foreign  nations  t 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  amount  of  our  securi- 
ties beld  in  Europe,  nor  is  there  any  perfectly  reliable  data  for  ascertain- 
ing evai  what  amount  has  gone  there  annually  since  the  first  bonds 
were  issued  for  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war.    In  his  report  of  1866,  the 
Secretary  estimated  the  amount  of  United  States  securities  of  different 
kindis,  including  railroad  and  other  stock,  held  in  Europe,  at  $600,000,000. 
He  soon  after  became  satisfied  that  this  estimate  was  too  low,  by  from 
9100,000,000  to  $150,000,000.    It  would  be  safe  to  put  the  amount  so 
beM  at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of  stocks,  at  $850,000,000,  of  which 
not  leas  than  $600,000,000  are  United  States  bonds,  nearly  all  of  which 
hart  left  the  United  States  within  the  last  six  years.    The  amount  is 
formidable ;  and  little  satisfiaction  is  derived  from  the  consideration  that 
these  securities  have  been  transferred  in  payment  of  interest  and  for 
foreign  commodities ;  and  just  as  little  from  the  consideration  that  proba- 
bly not  over  $500,000,000  in  gold  values  have  been  received  for  these 
8^^,000,000  of  debt.    In  this  estimate  of  our  foreign  indebtedness, 
Kiilroad  and  other  stocks  are  not  included,  as  they  are  not  d  debt,  but 
the  evidence  merely  of  the  ownership  of  property  in  the  United  States. 
Fortunately,  for  some  years  past,  individual  credits  have  been  ciutailed, 
and  uur  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  in  this  particular,  has  not  been 
unsatisfactory.     In  addition,  then,  to  the  stocks  referred  to  and  the 
individual  indebtedness,  of  the  amount  of  which  no  accurate  estimate 
can  be  made,  Eurox)e  holds  not  less  than*  $850,000,000  of  American 
securities,  on  nearly  all  of  which  interest,  and  on  the  greater  part  of 
which  interest  in  gold,  is  being  paid.    Nor,  under  the  present  revenue 
systems,  and  with  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  is  the  increase  of  our 
*wwgn  debt  likely  to  be  stayed.    With  an  abimdant  harvest  and  a  large 
Orpins  of  agricultural  products  of  all  descriptions,  United  States  bonds 
^  still  creating,  to  no  small  extent,  the  exchange  with  which  our  for- 
eign balances  are  being  adjusted.    We  a^  even  now  increasing  our 
tleU  to  Europe  at  the  rate  of  $00,000,000  or  $70,000,000  per  annum  in 
the  form  of  gold-bearing  bonds. 

The  gold  and  silver  product  of  California  and  the  Territories,  since 
im,  hag  been  upwards  of  $1,300,000,000.    Allowing  that  $100,000,000 
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have  oeen  used  in  mannfactores,  and  that  the  coin  in  the  country  has 
been  increased  to  an  equal  amount,  the  balance  of  thi9  immense  sum, 
$1,100,000,000,  has  gone  to  other  countries  in  exchange  for  their  produc- 
tions. Within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  in  addition  to  our  agricultiural 
products,  and  to  our  manufactures  which  have  been  exi>orted  in  large 
quantities,  we  have  parted  with  $1,100,000,000  of  the  precious  metals; 
and  are,  nevertheless,  confix)nted  with  a  foreign  debt  of  some  $850,000,000, 
which  is  steadily  increasing;  and  all  this  has  occurred  under  ttuiffs  in  a 
good  degree  firamed  with  the  view  of  protecting  American  against  for- 
eign manufacturers.  But  this  is  not  aU.  During  the  recent  war,  most 
of  our  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  were  either  destroyed  by 
rebel  cruisers  or  transferred  to  foreigners.  Our  exports  as  well  as  our 
imports  are  now  chiefly  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  carrying  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  is  almost  literally  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  Were  it  not  for  the  remnant  of  ships  still  employed  in  the 
China  trade,  and  the  stand  we  are  making  by  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  the  coastwise  trade,  which  is  retained  by 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition,  would  seem  to  be  about  all  that 
can,  under  existing  legislation,  be  relied  upon  for  the  employment  of 
American  shipping. 

There  are  many  intelligent  persons  who  entertain  the  opinion  that 
the  country  has  been  benefited  by  the  transfer  of  our  bonds  to  Europe, 
on  the  ground  that  capital  has  been  received  in  exchange  for  them, 
which  has  been  profitably  employed  in  the  development  of  our  national 
resources:  and  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  interest  upon  the  debt 
is  received  by  our  own  people  or  by  the  people  of  other  countries.  This 
opinion  is  the  result  of  misapprehension  of  facts,  and  is  unsound  in 
principle.  It  is  not  to  a  large  extent  true  that  capital,  which  is  being 
used  in  developing  the  national  resources,  has  been  received  in  exchange 
for  the  bonds  which  are  held  in  Europe.  While  many  articles,  such  as 
railroad  iron,  machinery  and  raw  materials,  used  in  manufacturing — 
the  value  of  which  to  the  country  is  acknowledged — ^bave  been  so 
received,  a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  have  been  of  a  different 
description.  Our  bonds  have  been  largely  paid  for  in  articles  for  which 
no  nation  can  afford  to  run  in  debt — ^for  articles  which  have  neither 
stimulated  industry  nor  increased  the  productive  power  of  the  country, 
which  have,  in  fact,  added  nothing  to  the  national  wealth.  A  reference 
to  the  custom-house  entries  will  substantiate  the  correctness  of  these 
statements.  Two-thirds  of  the  importations  of  the  United  States  consist 
of  articles  which,  in  economical  times,  would  be  pronounced  luxuries. 
The  war  and  a  redundant  currency  have  brought  about  unexampled 
extravagance,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  most  costly  products  of 
foreign  countries.  No  exception  could  be  taken  to  such  importations  if 
they  were  paid  for  in  our  own  productions.  This  unfortunately  is  not 
the  &ct.  They  are  annually  swelling  our  foreign  debt,  without  increas- 
iDg  our  ability  to  pay  it.  How  disastrous  such  a  course  of  trade,  if  long 
ooDtinued,  must  be,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict. 
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Sot  K  it  an  auimportant  matter  tliat  the  interest  upon  a  large  portioa 
of  our  securities  ia  received  by  citizens  of  other  countries  instead  of  oar 
own.  If  the  interest  upon  a  public  debt  is  paid  out  where  the  taxes  to 
provide  for  it  are  collected,  the  debt,  although  a  burden  upon  the  mass 
of  tax-payers  who  are  not  holders  of  securities,  may  be  so  managed  as 
not  to  be  a  severe  burden  upon  the  nation.  The  money  which  goes  into 
the  treasury  by  means  of  taxes,  will  flow  out  again  into  the  same  com- 
munity in  the  payment  of  interest}  and  were  it  not  for  the  expenses 
attending  it,  the  process  would  not,  in  a  purely  economical  view,  be  an 
exhausting  one.  If  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  were  equally  distrib- 
uted among  the  people  of  the  different  States,  there  would  be  less  com- 
plaint of  the  debt  than  is  now  heard.  Anti-tax  parties  will  attain 
strength  only  in  those  States  in  which  few  bonds  are  held.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  west  are  more  sensible  of  the  burdens  of  federal  taxation 
tfaau  are  those  of  the  eastern  States,  it  is  because  they  are  not  holders 
to  the  same  extent  of  national  securities.  This  inequality  cannot  of 
conrae  be  prevented  by  legal  or  artificial  processes.  The  securities  will 
be  most  largely  held  where  capital  is  the  most  abundant ;  and  they  will 
be  more  equally  distributed  among  the  rcsitectivc  States — ^if  not  among 
the  people — as  the  new  States  approach  the  older  ones  in  wealth. 

These  manifest  truths  indicate  how  important  it  is  that  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  should  be  a  home  debt,  so  that  the  money  which  is 
collected  for  taxes  may  be  paid  to  our  own  people  in  the  way  of  interest.  ■ 
In  iact,  a  large  national  debt  to  be  tolerable,  must  of  necessity  be  a  homo 
debt.  A  nation  that  owes  heavily  must  have  its  own  people  for  creditors. 
If  it  does  not,  the  debt  will  be  a  dead  weight  upon  its  industry,  and  will 
be  quite  Ukely  to  force  it  eventually  into  bankruptcy.  The  United  States 
are  not  only  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  debt-,  but  to  set  a  good 
example  to  other  nations  by  steadily  and  rapidly  reducing  that  debt. 
What  is  DOW  required,  ashasbeen  already  intimated,  are  measures  which 
will  tend  only  to  prevent  farther  exportation  of  our  bonds,  and  in  the 
regular  course  of  trade  to  bring  back  to  the  country  those  that  have 
iK-en  exported,  but  which  will  also  tend  to  restore  those  important  inter- 
ests that  are  now  languishing,  as  the  result  of  the  war  and  adverse  leg 
islatioD.  The  firstand  most  importantof  these  measures  are  those  whidi 
shall  bring  about,  without  unnecessary  delay,  the  restoration  of  the  spe- 
cie standard.  The  financial  difQculties  under  which  the  country  islabor- 
iug  may  be  traced  directlj"  to  the  issue,  and  continuance  in  circulation, 
of  irredeemable  promises  as  lawful  money.  The  country  will  not 
be  really  and  reliably  prosperous  until  there  is  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. The  question  of  a  solvent,  convertible  currency,  underlies  all 
other  financial  and  economical  qnestions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  &udament^ 
question;  and  until  it  is  settled,  and  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
teaehings  of  experience,  all  attempts  at  other  financial  and  economical 
refonna  will  either  fail  absolutely  or  be  but  partially  successful.  A  sound 
carrcnQ'  is  the  life-blood  of  a  commercial  nation.  If  this  is  debased  the 
3  Ab 
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whole  current  of  its  commercial  life  most  be  disordered  and  irregrolar. 
The  starting  point  in  reformatory  legislation  must  be  here.  Our  debased 
currency  must  be  retired  or  raised  to  the  par  of  specie,  or  cease  to  be 
,  lawful  money,  before  substantial  progress  can  be  made  with  other 
reforms. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  subject  of  the  currency  is  that  of  the  reve- 
nues. Taxes  are  indispensable  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
To  tax  heavily,  not  only  without  impoverishing  the  people,  but  without 
checking  enterprise  or  putting  shackles  upon  industry,  requires  the  most 
careful  study,  not  only  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  its  relations 
with  other  nations,  but  also  of  the  character  of  the  people  as  affected  by 
the  nature  of  their  institutions.  While  much  may  be  learned  by  the 
study  of  the  revenue  systems  of  European  nations,  which  have  been  per- 
fected by  years  of  experience  and  the  employment  of  the  highest  talent, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  these  systems  must  undergo  very  cohsiderable 
modifications  before  they  will  be  fitted  to  the  political  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  United  States.  In  a  popular  government  like  ours,  where 
the  people  virtually  assess  the  taxes,  as  well  as  pay  them,  the  popular 
will,  if  not  the  popular  prejudice,  must  be  listened  to  in  the  preparation 
of  revenue  laws.  Justice  must,  in  some  instances,  yield  to  expediency ; 
and  some  legitimate  sources  of  revenue  may  be  unavailable  because  a 
resort  to  them  might  be  odious  to  a  majority  of  tax-payers.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  enterprising  and  self-reliant.  Most  of  them  are 
the  "  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  f  few  the  inheritors  of  wealth. 
Engaged  in  various  enterprises,  with  constantly  varying  results,  and  in 
sharp  competition  with  each  other,  they  submit  reluctantly  to  inquisitions 
of  tax-gatherers,  which  might  not  be  obnoxious  to  people  less  indei)end- 
ent  and  li\Tng  under  less  liberal  institutions.  Then,  too,  the  United 
States  are  a  new  country,  of  large  extent  and  diversified  interests; 
with  great  natural  resources,  in  the  early  process  of  development.  Not 
only  may  systems  of  revenue  which  are  suited  to  England,  or  Germany, 
or  France,  be  unsuited  to  this  country,  but  careful  and  judicious  observa- 
tion and  study  are  indispensable  to  the  preparation  of  tax  bills  suited  to 
the  i)eculiar  interests  of  its  different  sections.  It  was  with  a  view  of 
supplying  Congress  with  such  information  as  was  needed  to  secure  the 
passage  of  equal  and  wise  excise  and  tariff  laws,  which  would  yield  the 
largest  revenue  with  the  least  oppression  and  inconvenience  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  a  revenue  commission  was  created  in  1865.  The  creation  of 
this  commission  was  the  first  practical  movement  towanls  a  careful 
examination  of  the  business  and  resources  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  a  judicious  revenue  system.  The  reports  of  this  com- 
mission were  interesting  and  valuable,  and  they  exhibited  so  clearly  the 
necessity  for  ftirther  and  more  complete  investigations,  that  by  the  act 
of  July  13, 1866,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  appoint 
an  officer  in  his  department,  to  be  styled  the  special  commissioner  of 
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revenne,  whose  duty  it  BhonlA  be  to  "  inqnire  into  nil  tho  sonrces  of 
national  revenne,  and  the  best  method  of  collecting  the  revenne;  the 
relation  of  foreign  trade  to  domestic  industry;  the  mutnal  adjustment  of 
the  systems  of  taxation  bycnstoms  and  excise,  with  a  view  of  insnringthe 
requisit«  revenne  with  the  least  distnrbance  or  inconvenience  to  the  pro- 
gress of  indnstry,  and  the  development  of  the  resonrces  of  the  country  ,"&«. 
Under  this  act  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  was  appointed  8i)ecial  commissioner 
of  the  revenue.  With  what  energy  and  ability  he  has  undertaken  the 
very  difficalt  duties  devolved  npon  him  has  been  manifested  by  the 
reports  which  he  has  already  submitted  to  Congress.  That  which  accom- 
panies, or  will  soon  follow  this  commimication,  will  prove  more  folly  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it  have  done  the  importance  of  the  investi- 
gations in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  jadicioas  labor  which  he  is  be- 
stowing upon  them.  The  fects  which  he  presents,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  them,  are  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
Congress,  These  reports  of  the  commissioner  are  so  complete  that  they 
reUeve  the  Secretary  from  discussing  elaborately  the  questions  of  which 
they  treat  His  remaks,  therefore,  upon  the  internal  revenues  and  the 
tariff  will  be  general  and  brief. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  from  internal  revenues  for  the 
last  three  fiscal  years: 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866 $309, 226, 813  43 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867 266, 027, 537  43 

For  the  year  ending  Jime  30, 1808 101, 087, 589  41 

It  thus  appears  that  the  internal  revenne  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
Jnne  30, 1867,  fell  below  the  receipts  for  the  year  euding  June  30, 1866, 
$43,190,275  99,  and  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868, 
ft'U  short  of  the  receipts  for  1867,  $74,030,948  02.  The  receipts  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  $48,736,348  33.  If 
the  receipts  for  these  months  are  an  index  of  those  for  the  remaining 
eight,  the  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  $140,209,044. 

This  large  reduction  of  internal  revenue  receipts  is  attributable  both 
to  inefficient  collections  and  to  a  reduction  of  taxes.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  receipts  from  customs  cannot  be  maintained  without  an  increase 
of  exports  or  of  our  foreign  debt.  If  the  receipts  from  customs  shoold 
he  diminished,  even  with  a  large  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
meut,  oar  internal  revenues  must  necessarily  be  increased.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  introduce  economy  into  all  branches  of  the  public 
service,  not  by  reduced  appropriations  to  be  made  good  by  "deficiency 
billB,"  but  by  putting  a  stop  to  all  unnecessary  demands  upon  the  treas- 
ury. There  is  no  department  of  the  govenmient  which  is  conducted 
with  proper  economy.  The  habits  formed  during  the  war  are  still  strong, 
and  will  only  yield  to  the  requirements  of  inexorable  law.  The  average 
ex|K.-Dse8  of  the  next  ten  years  for  the  civil  service  ought  not  to  excee<l 
$40,000,000  i>er  annum.    Those  of  the  War  Department,  after  the  bonn> 
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ties  are  paid,  should  be  brought  down  to  $35,000,000,  and  those  of  the 
Navy  to  $20,000,000.  The  outlays  for  pensions  and  Indians  cannot  for 
some  years  be  considerably  reduced,  but  they  can  doubtless  be  brought 
within  $30,000,000.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  when  the  whole 
debt  shall  be  funded,  at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  five  per  cent, 
will  amount  to  $125,000,000,  which  will  be  reduced  with  the  annual 
reduction  of  the  principal. 

When  the  internal  revenue  and  tariff  laws  shall  be  revised  so  as  to  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  each  other,  it  is  supposed  that  $300,000,000  can 
annually  be  realized  from  these  sources  without  burdensome  taxatioiL 
How  much  shaU  be  raised  from  each,  can  be  determined  when  the  whole 
subject  of  revenue  shaU  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  Congress,  with 
the  light  shed  upon  it  by  Commissioner  Wells  in  his  exhaustive  report 
of  the  present  year.  The  Secretary  does  not  doubt,  however,  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  will  be  subserved  by  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  and  an  increase  of  excise  duties. 

According  to  this  estimate  the  account  would  stand  as  follows: 

Beceipts  from  customs  and  internal  revenues $300, 000,  OOO 

Expen"ditures  for  the  civil  service $40, 000,  OOO 

Expenditures  by  the  War  Department 35, 000,  W9 

Expenditures  by  the  Navy  Department 20, 000, 0(KF 

Expenditures  for  pensions  and  Indians 30, 000,  OOd 

Expenditures  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 125, 000, 009 

Total 250, 000, 000 


Leaving  as  an  excess  of  receipts  $50,000,000  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  debt.    If  the  growth  of  the  country  should 
make  an  increase  of  expenditures  necessary,  this  increase  will,  by  the 
same  cause,  be  provided  for  by  increased  receipts  under  the  same  rati 
of  taxation ;  and  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  regular  increase  of  tin 
revenues,  without  an  increase  of  taxation,  resulting  from  the  advana 
of  the  country  in  wealth  and  population,  will  be  greater  than  the  neces 
sary  increase  of  expenses,  there  wiU  be  a  constantly  increasing  amoun' 
in  addition  to  that  arising  from  a  decrease  of  interest,  to  be  annuall,^ 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt.    If  large  additional  expenditure 
should  be  unavoidable,  they  should  at  once  be  provided  for  by  additiona 
taxes.    What  is  required,  then,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  positive  limita 
tion  of  the  annual  outlays  to  $300,000,000,  including  $50,000,000  to  b 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  such  modifies 
tions  of  the  revenue  laws  as  will  secure  tliis  amount,  without  unwis 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  and  with  the  least  possible  oppression  m 
inconvenience  to  the  tax-payers.    In  the  foregoing  estimates  of  resources 
miscellaneous  receipts  and  receipts  for  sales  of  public  lands  are  omittec 
GThe  miscellaneous  receipts  heretofore  have  been  derived  from  sales  c 
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gold  and  of  projierty  purchased  by  the  War  and  Kavy  Departments 
during  the  war,  and  no  longer  needed.    On  a  retom  to  specie  payments 
there  win  be  no  prendrans  on  coin;  very  little  government  property  will 
hereafter  be  sold;  and  under  the  homestead  law,  and  with  liberal  dona- 
tioDS  of  the  public  domain,  which  are  likely  to  be  made  as  heretofore,  no 
considerable  amonnt  can  be  expected  from  lands.    Whatever  may  be 
received  from  these  sources  will  doubtless  be  covered  by  miscellaneous 
eipenses,  of  which  no  estimate  can  be  made. 
Tbe  act  of  March  31, 1868,  exempting  from  taxes  nearly  all  the  manu- 
tietures  of  the  countiy  other  than  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors, 
«nd  tobacco,  was  sudden  and  unexpected.    It  not  only  deprived  the 
treasury  of  an  immense  revenue,  but  the  reduction  was  so  great  as  to 
kave  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  it  would  be  only  temporary, 
and  that  a  tax  in  some  degree  equivalent  to  that  which  was  removed 
wwiW  of  necessity  soon  be  resorted  to.    It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason 
I     tkt  this  measure  has  failed  to  give  relief  to  the  public  by  a  diminution 
of  prices,  and  has  benefited  manufacturers  rather  than  consumers. 
The  frequent  and  important  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  inter- 
Baiievenue  laws,  the  ease  with  which  exemptions  from  taxation  have 
been  obtained,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  taxes  have  been  greatly 
Mgmented  or  reduced,  have  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
system.    Sudden  changes  in  the  revenue  laws  are  not  only  destructive 
of  an  business  ca^lculations,  but  they  excite — ^not  unreasonably — a  feeling 
of  diflcontent  and  a  sense  of  injustice  among  the  people  most  unfavora- 
ble to  an  eflScient  collection  of  taxes.    While  it  is  admitted  that,  in  a 
new  and  growing  country  like  ours,  modifications  of  the  taxes  will  be 
frequently  necessary,  some  definite  policy  should  at  once  be  inaugurated 
in  regard  to  our  internal  revenues,  the  general  principles  of  which  should 
be  regarded  as  finally  established. 

Assomiug  that  the  receipts  from  customs  will  be  reduced  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  or  by  the  effects  of  a  return  to  specie  payments  upon 
importations  under  the  present  tariff,  and  that,  Consequently,  there  must 
be  an  ijicrease  of  internal  taxes,  there  are  three  sources  of  revenue  which 
are  likely  to  be  considered. 
First  An  increase  of  taxes  upon  distilled  spirits. 
The  idea  of  deri^ing  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  from  this  article  is  a  very 
popular  one;  and  even  our  unfortunate  experience  has  only  partially 
WDTinwd  the  jjublic  of  its  impossibility.    The  late  exorbitant  tax  on 
fefflled  spirits,  intended,  perhaps,  not  merely  as  a  revenue  measure, 
^as  an  encouragement  to  temperance,  proved  to  be  the  most  demoral- 
J^ng  tax  ever  imposed  by  Congress,  corrupting  both  the  manufacturers 
Mid  tbe  revenue  officers,  and  familiarizing  the  people  with  stupendous 
^olatwns  of  the  law.    The  restoration  of  it,  or  any  considerable  increase 
^^ti«  present  tax,  would  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  frauds  which  have 
Engirt  the  internal  revenue  system  into  such  utter  disgrace. 
Second.  A  restoration  of  the  tax  on  manufactures  abolished  in  March 
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The  objections  to  tlie  restoration  of  this  tax  are,  that  it  would  indicate 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  that  this  tax,  principally  on 
account  of  numerous  exemptions,  was  partial  and  unjust.  It  is  also 
apparent  that,  if  restored,  it  would  fail  to  be  permanent  by  reason  of  the 
persistent  and  united  hostility  of  a  class  of  citizens  influential  and  pow- 
erful, and  whose  influence  and  power  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Third.  An  increased  and  uniform  tax  on  sales ;  and  this  the  Secretary 
respectfully  recommends. 

Under  the  present  law  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  foreign  or  domestic  production,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  liquors,  and  dealers  in  tobacco,  iire  subject  to  a  similar  but 
unequal  tax  on  sale«.  This  inequality  should  be  removed,  and  a  tax 
le\ied  ui)on  all  sales  sufficient,  with  the  revenues  from  other  sources,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  government.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  a  tax 
upon  sales  are,  that  it  could  be  levied  generally  tlir#ughout  the  country', 
and  would  not  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  class  legislation;  that  it 
would  be  so  eqimlly  distributed  as  not  to  bear  so  oppressively  as  other 
taxes  upon  individuals  or  sections ;  and  that  no  depression  of  one  branch 
of  industry,  which  did  not  injiuiously  affect  the  business  of  the  entire 
country,  could  greatly  lessen  its  productiveness. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  receipts  from  customs  for  the  fiscal 
yeaf  ending  Jui^e  30,  1866,  were  $170,046,651  58  j  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1867,  $176,417,810  88;  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  $164,464,509  56. 
These  figiutjs  show  that  the  tariff  has  produced  large  revenues,  although 
it  is  in  no  just  sense  a  revenue  tariif.  In  this  respect  it  has  exceeded  the 
exi>ectations  of  its  friends,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  disappointed  them.  It 
has  not  checked  importations,  and  complaint  is  made  that  it  has  not 
given  the  anticipated  protection  to  home  manufactures,  not  because  it 
was  not  skillfully  framed  to  this  end,  but  because  an  inflated  cuiTcncy — 
the  eftect  of  which  upon  importations  was  not  fully  comprehended — has, 
in  a  measure,  defeated  its  object.  It  has  advanced  the  in-ices  of  dutiable 
articles,  and,  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  living,  has  been  oppressive  to  con- 
sumers without  being  of  decided  benefit  to  those  industries  in  whose 
interest  it  is  regarded  as  having  been  prepared.  In  his  last  report,  the 
ScHjretarj'  recommended  the  extension  of  specific  duties,  but  did  not  re- 
commend a  complete  revision  of  the  tariff,  on  the  ground  that  this  work 
could  not  be  intelligently  done  as  long  as  business  was  subject  to  con- 
stant derangement  by  an  int^deemable  currency.  The  same  difficulty 
still  exists,  but  as  decided  action  nix)u  the  subject  of  the  currency  ought 
not  to  be  longer  postponed,  the  present  may  not  be  an  unfavorable  time 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  tariff.  It  is  obvious  that  a  revision 
of  it  is  required,  not  only. to  relieve  it  of  incongruities  and  obscurit}', 
and  to  harmonize  it  with  excise  taxes  and  with  our  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial interests,  but  also  to  adapt  it  to  the  very  decided  change  which 
most  take  place  in  the  business  of  the  country  ux>on  the  restoration  of 
tlie  q[»ecie  standard.    Large  revenues  arc  now  derived  from  customs. 
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)ecaiise  a  redondant  currency  produces  extravagance,  which  stimulates 
importations.  If  the  currency  were  convertible,  and  business  were 
regolar  and  healthy,  the  tariff  would  be  severely  protective,  if  not  in 
many  mstances  prohibitory.  Indeed,  of  some  valuable  articles  it  is  pro- 
hibitory already. 

There  will  be  in  the  future,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past,  widely  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  this  long-vexed  and  very  important  subject,  but  the 
ukdicationB  are  decided  that  the  more  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  country 
demands  tiiat  the  tariff  shall  hereafter  be  a  tanff  for  revenue  and  not  for 
protection,  and  that  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  it  shall  be  no  larger 
tiian,  in  connection  with  those  received  from  other  sources,  will  be  re- 
qoiied  for  the  economical  administration  of  the  government,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  faith,  and  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt   While  the  country  is  not  at  present,  and  may  not  be  for  many 
years  to  come,  prepared  for  the  abrogation  of  all  restrictions  upon 
fordgn  commerce,  it  is  unquestionably  prepared  for  a  revenue  tariff. 
Hie  pobUc  debt  is  an  incumbrance  upon  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
the  taxes,  the  necessity  for  which  it  creates,  by  whatever  mode  and  from 
irtuitever  sources  collected,  are  at  last  a  charge  upon  the  consumers. 
Taxes  should  not,  therefore,  be  increased,  nor  will  the   tax-payers 
peimit  them  to  be  x>ermanently  increased,  for  the  benefit  of  any  interest 
or  section.    Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  as  the  question  may  be 
legarded  from  different  standpoints,  the  necessities  of  the  government 
^  be  such  for  many  years,  that  large  revenues  must  be  derived  from 
cnstoms,  so  that  a  strictly  revenue  tariff  must  incidentally  benefit  our 
home  manufactures.    According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Secretary, 
an  annual  revenue  of  three  hundred  millions  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
necessary  demands  upon  the  treasury,  and  for  a  satisfactory  reduction 
of  the  public  debt.    How  much  of  this  amount  shall  be  derived  from 
customs  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  determine.    In  examining  this  difficult 
question,  the  magnitude  of  our  foreign  debt,  and  the  necessity  not  only 
of  preventing  its  increase  but  of  rapidly  reducing  it,  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.   It  may  be  necessarj-  that  a  large  portion  of  our  bonds  now  held 
in  Eoroi)e  be  taken  up  with  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  pay- 
able in  some  European  city,  in  order  that  they  may  be  less  likely  to  be 
retnmed  to  the  United  States  at  unpropitious  times.    Whether  this  is 
JKcomplished  or  not,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  our  tax  laws,  and 
especially  the  tariff,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  exports  and 
^alarge  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  so  that  balances  may  be  in 
^fikvor,  and  the  interest,  and  in  due  time  the  principal,  of  our  foreign 
^'OTencey  be  paid  by  our  surplus  productions.    Many  of  the  investiga- 
^<*«  of  the  revenue  commissioner  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
^^^noshing  CJongress  with  the  data  necessary  for  a  thorough  examination 
^<1  airise  determination  of  this  most  important  question,  and  it  is  fortu- 
^te  that  the  subsidence  of  political  excitement  removes  many  of  the 
diflfculties  heretofore  in  the  way  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  it. 
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The  public  debt  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1867,  amounted  to 
$2,491,504,450,  and  consisted  of  the  following  items : 

Debt  bearing  coin  interest . : $1, 778, 110, 991  80 

Debt  bearing  currency  interest 426, 768, 640  00 

Matured  debt  not  presented  for  payment 18, 237, 538  83 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 402, 385, 677  39 

Total 2,625,502,848  02 

Cash  in  the  ti-easury 133, 998, 398  02 

Amount  of  debt  less  cash  in  the  treasury 2, 491, 504, 450  00 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1868,  it  amounted  to  $2,527,129,552  82, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  items : 

Debt  bearing  coin  interest $2, 107, 577, 950  00 

Debt  bearing  currency  interest 114, 519, 000  00 

Matured  debt  not  presented  for  payment 9, 753, 723  64 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 409, 151, 898  42 

Total 2, 641, 002, 572  06 

Cash  in  the  treasury 113, 873, 019  24 

Amount  of  debt  less  cash  in  the  treasury 2, 527, 129, 552  82 

By  a  comparison  of  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  debt,  between 
the  first  day  of  November,  1857,  and  the  first  day  of  November,  1868, 
increased  $35,625,102  82.  Of  this  increase  $24,152,000  is  chargeable  to 
the  Pacific  railroads,  and  $7,200,000  to  the  purchase  of  Eussian  America. 
Within  the  sam^  period,  lheix3  was  paid  for  bounties  $44,000,515,  and  at 
least  $4,000,000  for  interest,  on  compound  and  seven  three-tenth  notes, 
which  had  accrued  prior  to  the  first  of  November,  1867.  If  these  extra- 
ordinary advances  and  payments  had  not  been  made,  the  receipts  would 
have  exceeded  the  expenditures  $43,787,412  18.  Considering  the  heavy 
reduction  of  internal  taxes,  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  large  expenditures  which  have  attended  the  military  operations 
against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  and  the  maintenance  of  large  forces 
at  exi)ensive  points  in  the  southern  States,  this  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  debt  cannot  be  regjirded  an  unsatisfactory  one.  The  bounties 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  entii^ely  paid  within  the  next  three  months,  and 
very  little  interest,  except  that  which  accrues  upon  the  funded  debt,  is 
hereafter  te  be  provided  lor.  Should  there  be  henceforth  no  extraordinary 
expenditures,  and  no  further  donations  of  public  moneys  in  tlie  form  of 
bounties  or  of  additional  subsidies  to  railroad  companies,  with  proper 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  genend  government,  and  with 
judicious  amendments  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  proper  enforcement 
thereof,  the  public  debt,  without  oppressive  taxation,  can  be  rapidly 
diminished  and  easily  extinguished  within  the  period  heretofore  named 
by  the  Secretary. 
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The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  tlieir  integrity  against 
insurrection  as  well  as  against  a  foreign  enemy  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  The  qnestion  of  their  ability,  under  democratic  institutions, 
to  sustain  a  large  national  debt>  is  still  to  be  decided.  That  this  ques- 
tion should  be  affirmatively  settled,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  tax-paying  voters  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  tliat  the  debt  is  in  the  progress  of  rapid  extinguish- 
ment, and  is  not  to  be  a  permanent  harden  upon  them  and  their  pos- 
terity. If  it  be  understood  that  this  debt  is  to  be  a  perpetual  incnin- 
brance  apon  the  property  and  industry  of  the  nation,  it  is  certainly  to 
be  feared  that  the  collection  of  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
it  may  require  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  central  government,  incou- 
sistent  with  republicanism,  and  diingerons  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  debt  must  be  paid.  Direct  repudiation  is  an  impossibility ;  indirect 
repudiation,'  by  further  issues  of  legal-tender  notes,  wouhl  be  madness. 
To  insure  its  payment  without  a  change  in  the  essential  character  of  the 
government,  every  year  should  witness  a  reduction  of  its  amount  and  a 
diminution  of  its  burdens.  The  Secretary  is  confident  that  he  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  tax-payers  of  the  countrj'  when  he  said 
in  his  report  of  1865: 

The  debt  is  I&r^  bot  if  kept  at  home,  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be,  with  a  judicious  tjt- 
trm  of  taxation,  it  need  not  be  oppressive.  It  is,  honever,  a  debt.  Wliile  it  is  capital  to 
the  boldeis  of  the  securities,  it  is  still  a  national  debt,  and  an  encuDibrance  upon  the  national 
estate.  Keithei  its  advantages  nor  its  burdens  are  or  can  be  shared  or  bome  equallj'  bj  ttia 
people.  Its  influencefl  are  anU-republican.  It  adds  (a  the  power  of  the  Execnlive  by  increas- 
ing fedeial  patronage ;  it  must  bo  distasteful  to  the  people,  because  it  fills  tlie  couutrj  with 
informers  and  tax-j^atberers.  It  is  dangeroua  to  the  public  virtue,  beciiuso  it  involves  the 
collection  and  disbuTseinent  of  vmt  sums  of  moncj.  and  ^ndcrs  li^id  national  ec^inomf 
almoct  impracticable.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  nationnl  burden,  and  Iho  work  of  removing  it,  no 
matter  bow  desirable  it  maj  bo  for  individual  investment,  should  not  lonf;  be  postponed. 

As  all  trne  men  desire  to  leave  to  their  heirs  UDincumbered  estatea,  so  should  it  be  tbe  am- 
bition of  Iho  people  of  tbe  United  States  lo  relieve  their  descendants  of  this  national  mort- 
gage. We  need  not  bo  anxious  tbat  future  geoerationa  shall  share  the  burden  nitb  us. 
Wars  are  not  at  an  end,  and  posterity  will  have  enough  to  do  to  lake  cate  of  tbo  debts  of 
tbeii  own  creation. 

Tbe  Secretary  respectfally  suggests  that  on  this  gabject  the  expression  of  Congress  should 
be  decided  and  emphatic.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importanco  in  the  mai>a(^inenl  of  a  matter  of 
■o  anrpasiing  interest  that  the  right  statt  should  be  mnde.  Kothlog  but  reveuue  will  sus- 
tain tbe  national  credit,  and  nothing  less  than  a  fixed  policy  for  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  will  be  liketj  to  prevent  its  increase. 
And  in  his  report  of  1867,  when  he  remarked: 

Old  debts  are  bard  debts  to  pay ;  tbe  longer  thej  are  continued  tbo  more  odious  the;  be- 
cnoe.  If  tbe  present  generation  should  throw  the  burden  of  this  debt  upon  the  next,  it  will 
b«  qoite  likely  to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  anolbcr,  a  perpetual  if  not  a  coD- 
stanilf  increasing  burden  upon  the  people.  Our  ceonlry  is  full  of  enterprise  and  resources. 
The  debt  will  be  lightened  every  year  with  groat  rapidity  by  tbe  increase  of  wealth  and  pop* 
uLUiga.  With  a  proper  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  tbe  government,  and  with  a  revenoe  sjs- 
tem  ad^ted  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  Dot  oppressing  it,  Ibe  debt  may  be  paid 
before  tk*  (^ration  of  tbe  present  century.  The  wisdom  of  a  policy  which  shall  bring 
•boat  fvA  a  ramilt  1«  vindicated,  In  advance,  by  the  history  of  natious  whose  people  are 
bordeiwd  with  inboritod  debt*  and  wltkaopnwpMtof  nlleffar  thenuelvetor  theiiposlerily- 
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In  his  last  report  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  treas- 
my  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  at  some  subsequent  periods,  alluding 
especially  to  the  emergency  in  the  spring  of  1865,  arising  from  the  very 
large  requisitions  which  were  waiting  for  payment,  and  the  still  larger 
requisitions  that  were  to  be  provided  for,  to  enable  the  War  Department 
to  pay  arrearages  due  to  the  army,  and  other  expenses  which  had  already 
been  incurred  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In  briefly  reviewing 
the  administration  of  the  treasury  from  April,  1865,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  state  how  much  of  the  large  revenue  receipts  had  becD 
expended  in  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  during  the  war;  and  he  would 
not  undertake  to  do  it  now  did  not  misapprehension  exist  in  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  government  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities,  prejudicial  to  both  the  law-making  and  law-executing 
branches  of  the  government. 

The  war  was  virtually  closed  in  April,  1865.  On  the  first  day  of  that 
month  the  public  debt  amounted,  according  to  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  department,  to  $2,366,955,077  34.  On  th^  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber  following  it  amounted  to  $2,757,680,571  43,  having  increased  in 
four  months  $300,734,494  00.  From  that  perioil  it  continued  to  decline 
until  November  1, 1807,  when  it  had  lallcn  to  $2,401,504,450.  On  the 
first  day  of  Kovember  last,  it  had  risen  to  $2,527,120,552  82.  By  this 
statement  it  apx>ears  that  between  the  first  day  of  April,  1865,  and  the 
first  day  of  September  of  the  same  year  the  debt  increased  $300,734,404  09, 
and  that  between  the  first  day  of  September,  1§65,  and  the  first  day  of 
November,  1868,  it  decreased  $230,560,018  61 ;  and  that  on  the  last  day 
mentioned  it  was  $160,174,475  48  larger  than  it  was  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1865.  Since  then  the  Treasurer's  receipts  from  all  sources  of 
revenue  have  been  as  follows: 

For  April,  May,  and  June,  1865 $83, 619, 104  13 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866 558, 032, 620  06 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,1867 400,a34,010  27 

For  the  year  eniUng  June  30, 1868 405, 638, 083  32 

June  30  to  November  1,1868 124,652,184  42 

Total  of  receipts 1, 662, 476, 062  20 

To  which  should  be  added  the  increase  of  the  debt 
between  the  first  day  of  Ai>ril,  1865,  and  the  first 
day  of  I^ovember,  1868 160,174,475  48 


1, 822, 0.'SO,  637  68 


This  exhibit  shows  that  the  large  sum  of  $1,822,650,537  68  was 
expended  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  of  other  demands  upon  the 
treasury  in  three  years  and  seven  mouths,  being  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  $508,646,661  68. 
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If  the  statement  of  the  public  debt  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1865, 
htid  iuclnded  all  debts  due  at  tbat  time,  and  $1,823,6S0,537  68  bad 
really  been  expended  in  payment  of  the  interest  on  tbe  public  debt, 
und  the  cnrrent  expenses  of  the  government  between  tliat  day  and 
the  first  day  of  November  lost,  there  wonid  have  been  a  profligacy 
and  a  recklessness  in  the  expenditoies  of  tbe  public  moneys  discred- 
itable to  tbe  government  and  disheartening  to  tax-payers.  Fortu- 
nately this  is  not  the  lact.  .  That  statement,  (as  is  true  of  all  other 
monthly  statements  of  tiie  treasoiy,)  exhibited  only  tbe  adjusted  debt, 
according  to  the  books  of  the  treasury,  and  did  not,  and  could  uot^ 
.  uiclade  the  liu'ge  soma  due  to  tbe  soldiers  of  the  great  Union  army 
(numbering  at  tbat  time  Uttle  less  than  a  million  of  men)  for  "  pa^ "  and 
for  "  boonties,"  or  on  claims  of  various  kinds  which  must  of  necessity 
have  been  unsettled.  Foe  tbe  purpose  of  putting  this  matter  right,  tbe 
Secretary  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  &om  the  War  and  Kavy  Depart- 
ments bow  mach  of  their  respefctive  disbursements,  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  has  been  in  payment  of  debts  properly  chargeable  to  the  expenses 
of  tbe  war.    The  following  is  the  result  of  his  inquiries : 

By  the  War  Department $505, 431,125  00 

By  tbe  Navy  Department 35,000,000  00 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact  statement  of  the  amount  of 
such  debts  paid  by  tbe  Navy  Department,  but  sufQcient  information  has 
been  received  to  justify  the  Secretary  in  estimating  it  in  round  numbers 
at  thirty -five  millions,  which  is  pi-obably  an  under  rather  tban  over-esti- 
mate. The  expeudituies  of  tbe  War  Department  have  been  fiimished 
in  detail,  aud  are  believed  to  be  substantially  correct. 

These  figures  show  that  tbe  money  expended  by  tbe  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  between  the  first  day  of  April,  1865,  and  tbe  first  day  of 
November,  1868,  on  claims  justly  chargeable  to  the  expenses  of  the  war, 

amounted  to 4630, 431, 125  90 

To  which  should  be  added  amount  advanced  to  tbe 

Pacific  roads 42, 194, 000  00 

Amount  paid  for  Alaska 7, 200, 000  00 


679, 825, 125  90 


Deducting  this  sum  from  tbe  amount  of  the  revenues,  $1,002,476,062  20, 
and  $100,174,475  48,  the  increase  of  the  pubUe  debt — the  remainder, 
$1,142,825,411  78,  or  an  average  of  $318,928,021  89  per  annum,  is  tbe 
amount  actually  expended  in  the  payment  of  current  expenses  and 
interest- 
It  is  thus  shown  that  within  a  period  of  three  years  and  seven  months, 
the  revenues  or  the  receipts  from  all  sources  of  revenue  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,662,496,002  20,  and  that  $030,431,125  90  were  paid 
on  debts  which  were  actually  due  at  the  close  of  tbe  war,  and  for  boun- 
ties which,  like  the  pay  of  the  array,  were  a  part  of  tbe  expenses  of  tbe 
war.    Adding  the  amount  thus  paid  to  the  debt  aa  exbibit«d  by  tbe 
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lx)oks  of  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1865,  it  appears  that  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  $2,997,386,203  24,. and  that 
the  actual  reduction  has  been  $470,256,650  42;  and  but  for  the  advances 
to  the  Pacific  roads,  and  the  amount  paid  for  Alaska,  would  have  been 
$519,650,650  42. 

Nothing  can  better  exhibit  the  greatness  of  the  resources  of  this  young 
nation  than  this-  statement,  or  show  more  clearly  its  ability  to  make 
"  short  work''  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  immense  revenues  have  been  collected  while  one- 
third  part  of  the  country  wa«  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  resulting 
fipom  its  terrible  struggle  to  separate  itself  irom  the  Union,  with  its 
political  condition  unsettled,  and  its  industry  in  a  great  degree  paralyzed; 
and  while  also  the  other  two-thirds  were  slowly  recovering  from  the 
drain  upon  their  productive  labor  and  resources — a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  a  gigantic  and  protracted  war. 

The  Secretary  has  noticed  with  deep  regret  indications  of  a  growing 
sentiment  in  Congress — ^notwithstanding  the  favorable  exhibits  which  have 
been  fiom  time  to  time  made  of  the  debt-paying  power  of  the  country — 
in  favor  of  a  postponement  of  the  pajTuent  of  any  i^art  of  the  princii)al  of 
the  debt,  until  the  national  resources  shall  be  so  increased  as  to  make  the 
payment  of  it  more  easy.  If  this  sentiment  shall  so  prevail  as  to  give 
direction  to  the  action  of  the  government,  he  would  feel  that  a  very 
great  error  had  been  committed,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  severe 
misfortune  to  the  country.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will  never 
be  so  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  debt  as  at  the 
present  time.  Now,  the  necessity  for  its  creation  is  better  understood 
and  appreciated  than  it  can  be  at  a  future  day.  Now,  it  is  regarded  by 
a  large  majority  of  tax-payers  as  a  part  of  the  great  price  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  government,  and,  therefore,  a  sacred  debt.  The 
longer  the  reduction  of  it  is  postponed  the  greater  ^ill  be  the  difiiculties 
in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it,  and  the  more  intolerable  will  seem  to  be 
the  burden  of  taxation.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  renews  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  his  first  report,  that  a  certain  definite  sum  be 
annually  applied  to  the  i)aymeut  of  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the 
debt.  The  amount  suggested  was  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  As 
the  debt  is  considerably  smaller  than  its  maximum  was  estimated  at,  the 
amount  to  be  so  applied  annually  might  now  safely  be  fixed  at  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the  estimate 
already  made  in  this  report. 

The  subject  of  the  currency  in  which  the  five-twenty  bonds  may  be 
paid — agitated  for  some  time  past — was  freely  discusse<l  during  the 
recent  political  canvass,  and  made  a  question  upon  which  parties,  to 
some  extent,  were  divided.  The  premature  and  unfortunate  agitation 
and  discussion  of  this  question  have  been  damaging  to  the  credit  of  tbe 
government,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  exciting  apprehensions  {hat 
the  goo<l  faith  of  the  nation  might  not  be  maintained,  and  have  thus 
prevented  our  bonds  from  advancing  in  price,  as  they  otherwise  would 
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bave  advanced,  after  it  was  perceived  that  the  maximum  of  the  debt 
had  been  reached,  and  have  readered  fimdlDg  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
too  unpromising  to  be  undertaken.  In  his  report  in  1805,  the  Secretary 
used  the  following  language: 

Brton  concluding  big  remarka  upon  tho  nation&l  debt,  tba  SecTetar;  nonld  sng^t  thai 
tbe  credit  orUie  five-tweotj  bonds,  iMHod  nnder  the  acta  of  February  25,  ]B63,  and  June  30, 
18M,  wcMild  be  improved  in  Enrope,  anil  coDseqitently  tbeir  market  value  advanced  at  borne, 
if  CoDfcrcsf  tbould  declare  that  Lho  principal  aa  well  aa  the  inlereet  oF  tbeae  bonds  ia  to  bo 
paid  in  onn.  The  polic;  of  the  government  in  regard  to  ita  funded  debt  is  well  underatood 
in  the  United  States,  bat  the  absence  of  a  provision  in  tbeae  act*  that  the  principal  of  tha 
bonds  issned  under  them  should  be  pud  in  coin,  wbile  such  a  proviaion  la  contained  in  tbe 
Mi  under  nbicb  the  ten-forties  were  iasned,  has  created  some  apprebenaion  in  Europe  that 
the  five-twentf  booda  might  be  called  in  at  the  expiration  of  Gve  yeara,'  and  paid  in  United  . 
States  notea.  Although  it  ia  not  desirable  that  our  securities  should  be  held  out  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  desirable  Ibat  thej  should  bo  of  good  credit  In  foreign  markets  on  acoount  of  tbe 
influence  which  these  markets  exert  upon  our  own.  It  is,  therefore,  importaut  that  all  mis- 
^>prebension  on  these  pointa  abonld  bo  removed  bj  an  explicit  declaration  of  Congress,  that 
these  bonds  aro  to  bo  pud  in  coin. 

Without  intending  to  criticise  the  inaction  of  Congress  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  bo  great  importance,  the  Secretary  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
if  his  recommendations  had  been  adopted,  that  the  public  debt  would 
have  been  much  less  than  it  is;  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  wonld  ere  this  Iiave  been  in  rapid  progress.  The  Secretary  doea 
not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  qnestion  iu  this  report.  His  opinions 
npon  it  are  well  kno«Ti  to  Congress  and  the  people.  They  were  defi- 
nitely presented  in  liis  report  for  1807,  and  they  remain  unchanged.  He 
begs  leave  merely  to  suggest,  as  he  has  substantially  done  before,  that 
alleviation  of  the  burden  of  the  iiublic  debt  ia  to  be  obtained — not  in  a 
decrial  of  tbe  national  credit — not  in  threats  of  repudiation — not  in  a  fur- 
ther issue  of  irredeemable  notes — not  in  arguments  addressed  to  the  fears 
of  the  bondholders — but  in  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  by  Congress, 
that  the  national  faitli,  in  letter  and  .spirit,  shall  be  inviolably  maintained, 
that  tbe  bonds  of  the  United  States,  intended  to  be  negotiated  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  are  to  be  paid,  when  the  time,  of  payment  arrives,  in 
that  ciureney  which  is  alone  recognized  as  money  iu  the  dealings  of  nation 
with  nation.  Let  Congress  say  this  pi-omptly,  and  there  can  bo  but  little 
doubt  that  the  credit  of  the  government  will  so  advance  that  within  the 
nest  two  years  the  interest  on  the  larger  portion  of  the  debt  can  he 
redoced  to  a  satisfactory  rate.  He  therefore  earnestly  recommends  that 
it  be  declared,  without  delay,  by  joint  resolution,  ihat  the  principal  of  all 
bonds  of  tbe  United  States  is  to  be  paid  in  coin. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Secretarj'  be  authorized  to  issne 
$500,000,000  of  bonds,  $50,000,000  of  which  shall  mature  annually;  tho 
first  $50,000,000  to  be  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  lawful  money — 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  rest  in  coin;  and  also  such  furtlier 
amount  of  .bonds  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  outstanding  sis  per 
cents,  and  tbe  non-interest  bearing  debt,  payable  in  coin  thirty  years  after 
date,  and  redeemable  at  any  time  after  ten  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
govenunent,  the  interest  to  be  paid  semi-anaaaUy  in  coin,  and  in  no  case 
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to  exceed  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. ;  provided  that  the  Secretary  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  the  principal  and  interest  of  $500,000,000  of  these 
bonds  payable  at  ench  city  or  cities  in  Europe  as  he  may  deem  best. 

The  feet  that,  according  to  the  recommendation,  $50,000,000  of  the 
bonds  to  be  issued  are  to  become  due  each  year  for  ten  consecutive  years 
(at  the  expiration  of  which  time  all  of  the  bonds  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government)  would  insure  an  annual  reduction  of  $50,000,  WO 
of  the  public  debt,  and  impart  a  credit  to  the  other  bonds  which  would 
insure  Uie  negotiation  of  them  on  favorable  terms. 

Of  the  expediency  of  an  issue  of  bonds  corresponding,  to  some  extent, 
in  amount  with  those  held  in  Europe,  the  interest  and  principal  of  which 
shall  be  paid  in  the  countries  where  they  are  to  be  negotiated,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt.  On  this  point  the  Secretary  used  the  following  lan- 
guage in  his  report  of  1866 : 

The  qnestion  now  to  be  coDsidered  is  not  how  shall  onr  bonds  bo  prevented  from  going 
abroad,  for  a  large  amount  has  already  gone,  and  others  will  follow  as  long  as  onr  credit  is 
good  and  we  continue  to  bnj  more  than  we  can  pay  for  in  any  other  way,  but  how  shall  they 
be  prevented  from  being  thrown  upon  the  home  market,  to  thwart  our  efforts  in  restoring 
the  specie  standard  7  The  Secretary  sees  no  practicable  method  of  doing  this  at  an  early  day. 
but  by  substituting  for  them  bonds  which,  being  payable  principal  and  interest  in  Europe, 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  returned  when  their  return  is  the  least  to  be  desired.  The  holders  of 
our  securities  in  Europe  are  now  subject  to  great  inconvenience  and  not  a  little  expense  in 
collecting  their  coupons;  and  it  is  supposed  that  ^tq  per  cent.,  or,  perhops,  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  bonds,  payable  in  London  or  Frankfort,  could  be  substituted  for  our  six  per  ccnta., 
without  any  other  expense  to  the  United  States  than  the  trifling  commissions  to  the  agents 
through  whom  the  exchanges  might  be  made.  The  saving  of  interest  to  be  thus  effected 
would  be  no  inconsiderable  item ;  and  the  advantages  of  having  our  bonds  in  Europe  placed 
in  the  hands  of  actual  investors,  is  too  important  to  be  disregarded. 

The  Secretary  has  nothing  further  to  say  on  this  point  than  that  care- 
ful reflection  has  only  strengthened  his  convictions  of  the  correctness  of 
the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  extract 

In  recommending  the  issue  of  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  outstanding  six  per  cents.,  the  Seci^etary  must 
not  be  understood  as  having  changed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  exi)e- 
diency  or  the  wisdom  of  the  recommendation  in  his  hist  report — 

That  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds,  to  be  known  as  the  consolidated  debt  of  the  United 
States,  having  20  years  to  run,  and  redeemable,  if  it  may  be  thought  advisable,  at  an  earlier 
day,  to  be  exchanged  at  par  for  any  and  all  other  obligations  of  tho  government,  one-sixth  part 
of  tho  interest  on  which,  in  }ieu  of  all  other  taxes,  at  each  semi-annual  payment,  shall  bo 
reserved  by  the  government,  and  paid  over  to  the  States  according  to  population. 

He  refers  to  what  he  then  said  in  advocacy  of  that  recommendation  as 
an  expression  of  his  well-considered  opinions  at  the  present  time,  and 
he  is  only  prevented  from  repeating  the  recommendation,  by  tho  fact 
that  it  met  with  little  approval  at  the  last  session,  and  has  not  groAvn 
into  favor  since.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  the  future  history  of  the  debt 
will  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  unable  to  approve  the  propo- 
sition* 
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The  foUoTing  is  a  statemeDt  of  the  public  debt  oo  tbe  Ist  of  July,  1868 : 

DEBT  BEARIKO  COUI  IKTEItEn. 

5 pw ccnL  bond* (221,588,400  00 

6  per  enit.  bonds  of  1867  and  1868 6,893,441  80 

6pgrcaiLboiid«,ie8l S83,«77,3W  00 

6peTeeDt.S-20boDdB I,&57,e44,n00  00 

NkT^pendottfiiiid 13,000,000  00 

$2,063,003,6*1  80 

DEBT  BEARIHO  CDRRBNCT  IRTBREST. 

6perMnt.l>oiid( : 129,089,000  00 

3-7ear  compoona  intenat  nolu 21,604,890  00 

J-year  7.30  notes 25,534,900  00 

Speicent.  MTtificatea !>0,000,000  00 

126,226,790  00 

MATURED  DEBT  HOT  FREBEItTED  FOR  PAYMENT. 
3-ftai  7.x  notes,  dne  August  15,  1867,  and  June  15 

■od  July  15, 1868 $12,182,750  00 

Compound -interest  notes,  maimed  June  10,  July  15, 
Anpist  15,  October  15,  and  I>ec«mbeT  15, 1867,  and 

Meyl5,ie68 „  6,656,920  00 

Bonds,  Texas  Indemnity 256,000  00 

Treosnrj  notes,  nets  JdIj  17,  1861,  end  prior  thereto  155,111,64 

Bonds,  April  15,  1842 6,000  00 

Treuai7  notes,  Hoicli  3,1863 I>5&,492  00 

Temporaiy  losn 797,029  00 

Certificates  of  indobtedsesa 18,000  00 

80,687,308  64 

DEBT  BEARINO  KO  UTTEREST. 

Coiled  Slatce  notea $356,141,7^  00 

Fractional  cnrrencf 32,626,051  75 

Gold  certificate*  of  deposit 17,678,640  00 

406, 447, 314  75 

Total  debt 2,636,207,049  19 

AiDODDt  in  tieoanrj,  coin $100,500,  !)61  28 

AmoBDt  in  treasniy,  currency 30,505,!tTO  97 

131,006.532  25 

Amonnt  of  debt  legs  caib  Intreasm; 2,505,200,516  94 

The  foUowing  is  a  Btatement  of  receipts  and  expeuditures  for  the  fisc^ 
year  ending  June  30, 1868 : 

BMeipts from  customs .; 1164,461,599  56 

Bnapta  from  lands 1,348,715  41 

lieccipts  from  direct  tax 1,788,145  85 

Keceipts from  intomol reranne,, 191,087,589  41 

Bec«ipt>  from  Bjiscellaaeoug  sources  (of  nliich  amount  there  was  received 
for  pmnlntn    on  bonds  sold  to   redeem   treasury  notes,  the  sum  of 

$7,0re,X012) 46.949,033  09 

TB(«*»«Jpii,eiciortye  of  loans 8405,638,063  32 
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Expenditures  (or  tbo  civil  service,  (of  which  amoant  there  was  paid  for 

premium  on  pnrcbase  of  treasnrj  notes  prior  to  maturity,  $7,001,151  04)  $60,011,018  71 

Expenditures  for  pensions  and  Indians 27,883,069  10 

Expenditures  by  War  Department 123,246,648  61 

Expenditures  by  Navy  Department 25,775,502  7) 

Expenditures  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 140,424,045  71 

Total  expenditures,  exclusive  of  principal  of  public  debt $377,340,284  86 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30, 1868: 

The  receipts  from  customs $49,676,594  67 

Tbo  receipts  from  lands i 714,895  03 

The  receipts  from  direct  tax 15,536  OS 

The  receipts  from  internal  revenue I 38,735,863  08 

The  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources  (of  which  amount  there  was 
received  from  premium  on  bonds  sold  to  redeem  Treasury  notes  the  sum 

of  $587,72512 6,249,979  97 

Total  receipts,  exclusive  of  loans 95,392,868  77 

Expenditures  for  tho  civil  service,  (of  which  amount  there  was  paid  as  pre- 
mium on  purchase  of  treasury  notes  prior  to  maturity  $300,000,) $21,227, 106  33 

Expenditures  for  pensions  and  Indian s 12,^8,647  70* 

Expenditures  for  War  Department 27,219,117  02 

Expenditures  for  Navy  Department 5,604,785  33 

Expenditures  for  interest  on  public  debt 38,742,814  37 

Total  expenditures,  exclusive  of  principal  of  public  debt 105, 152, 470  75 

The  Secretary  estimates  that,  under  existing  laws,  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  three  quarters  ending  June  30, 1809,  will  be  as 
follows: 

From  customs $125,000,000  00 

From  lands 1,000,000  00 

From  internal  revenue 100,000,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 20,000,000  00 

ReceipU 246,000,000  00 

And  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  if  there  be  no  redac- 
tion of  the  array,  will  be — 

For  the  civil  8er\'ice $40  000,000  00 

For  pensions  and  Indians 16, 000, 000  00 

For  War  Department,  including  $6, 000, 000  bounties 66,000,000  00 

For  Navy  Department  ..-.-• 16,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  public  debt 91,000,000  00 

Expenditures.^ 231,000,000  00 


• 
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Tlie  receipts  and  expentlitiires  under  existing  laws  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1870,  are  estimated  as  follows: 

From  customs $lfiO,000,000  00 

From  intenuJ  rerenae 140,000,000  00 

From  lands 2,000,000  00 

IVom  nisoellaaeoiis  sooroes 25,000,000  00 

Beeeipts 327,000,000  00 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  if  the  expenses  of  the  army 
should  be  kept  up  to  about  the  present  average,  wiU  be  as  follows: 

For  the  dyil  service $50,000,000  00 

For  pensions  and  Indians 30,000,000  00 

For  War  Department 75,000,000  00 

For  Navy  Department 20,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  pnblic  debt 128,000,000  00 

Ezpenditoies 303,000,000  00 


The  accompanying  report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue 
gives  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  bureau,  and  contains 
many  very  judicious  recommendations  and  suggestions  which  are  worthy 
the  careftil  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  interns^  branch  of  the  revenue  service  is  the  one  in  which  the 
people  feel  the  deepest  interest.  The  customs  duties  are  collected  at  a 
few  points,  and  although  paid  eventually  by  the  consumers,  they  are  felt 
only  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  articles 
consumed.  Not  so  with  the  internal  taxes.  These  are  collected  in 
every  part  of  the  Union ;  and  their  burdens  flail,  to  a  large  extent,  directly 
upon  the  tax-payers.  Assessors,  collectors,  inspectors,  detectives — 
necessary  instruments  in  the  colllection  of  the  revenues — are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  There  is  no  village  or  rural  district  where 
their  faces  are  not  seen,  and  where  collections  are  not  made.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  i)eople  are  therefore  directed  to  this  system,  and  it  is  of  the 
greatest  imx)ortance  that  its  administration  should  be  such  as  to  entitle 
it  to  pubic  respect.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  Its  demoraliza- 
tion  is  admitted;  and  the  question  arises,  where  is  the  remedy  Y  The 
Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  such  amendments  to 
the  act  as  will  equalize  the^burdens  of  taxation,  and  in  an  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  qualification  for  revenue  of&ces. 

Upon  tbe  subject  of  internal  taxes  the  Secretary  has  already  spoken. 
Inr^ard  to  the  character  of  the  revenue  officers  he  has  only  to  say,  that 
there  lanst  be  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  if  the  sys- 
tem is  to  be  rescued  firom  its  demoralized  condition.  After  careful  reflec- 
tion, the  Secretary  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  change  would, 
follow  the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Jencks,  from  the  Joint 
Conimittee  on  Betrenchment  and  Beform,  on  the  14th  of  May  last,  enti** 
4Ab 
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tied  ^^A  bill  to  regnlate  the  civil  service  and  promote  the  efficieDOf 
thereof.^  The  Secretary  gives  to  this  bill  his  hearty  approval,  and  lefen 
to  the  speech  which  was  made,  upon  its  introduction,  by  the  gentlemaii 
who  reported  it,  for  an  able  and  lucid  exposition  of  its  provisions,  and 
for  a  truthful  and  graphic  description  of  the  evils  of  the  present  ^ysten 
of  appointments  to  of&ce. 

On  the  5th  day  of  October  last,  the  day  for  their  regular  quarteiiy 
reports,  the  number  of  national  banks  was  1,644, 17  of  which  were  in 
voluntary  liquidation.  Their  capital  was  $420,634,511 ;  their  discount^ 
$655,875,277  35;  their  circulation,  $295,684,244;  and  their  deposit 
$601,830,278  40. 

In  no  other  country  was  so  large  a  capital  ever  invested  in  banking 
under  a  single  system,  as  is  now  invested  in  the  national  banks;  nevei. 
before  were  the  interests  of  a  people  so  interwoven  with  a  system  d| 
banking,  as  are  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  their' 
national  banking  system.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  condition; 
and  management  of  the  national  banks  should  be,  to  them  and  tothek^ 
representatives,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern.  That  the  naticmat 
banking  system  is  a  perfect  one  is  not  asserted  by  its  friends;  that  it  i| 
a  very  decided  improvement,  as  far  as  circulation  is  regarded,  upon  t]M(: 
systems  which  it  has  superseded,  must  be  admitted  by  its  opponentftr; 
Before  it  was  established,  the  several  States,  whether  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  or  not— jointly  with  the  general  government,  during  fhi 
existence  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  solely  after  till 
expiration  of  that  charter — excercised  the  power  of  issuing  bills  of  credi^ 
in  the  form  of  bank  notes,  through  institutions  of  their  own  creatioQi 
and  thus  controlled  the  paper  money,  and  thereby,  in  no  small  degiea^ 
the  business  and  commerce  of  the  countiy.  In  May,  1863,  when  ttNt 
National  Currency  Bureau  was  established  in  Washington,  some  l,50i| 
banks  organized  under  State  laws,  furnished  the  people  of  the  Unit^ 
States  with  a  bank-note  currency.  In  some  of  the  States,  banta) 
were  compelled  to  protect — ^partially  at  least — ^the  holders  of  thdi 
notes  against  loss,  by  deposits  of  securities  with  the  prox)er  authoritieii 
In  other  States,  the  capital  of  the  banks  (that  capital  being  wholly  und9^ 
the  control  of  their  managers)  was  the  only  security  for  the  redemptioi 
of  their  notes.  In  some  States  there  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  note! 
that  might  be  issued,  if  secured  according  to  the  requirements  of  tiidf 
statutes,  nor  any  necessary  relation  of  circulation  to  capital.  In  othei% 
while  notes  could  be  issued  only  in  certain  proportions  to  capital,  thert 
was  no  restriction  upon  the  number  of  banks  that  might  be  organized^ 
The  notes  of  a  few  banks,  being  payable  or  redeemable  at  commercial| 
centres,  were  current  in  most  of  the  States,  while  the  notes  of  oQM 
banks  (perhaps  just  as  solvent)  were  uncurrent  beyond  the  limits  of  tlH 
States  by  whose  authority  they  were  issued.  How  valueless  were  tin 
notes  of  many  of  the  State  banks  is  still  keenly  remembered  by  the 
thousands  who  suffered  by  their  insolvency.  The  direct  losses  sustained 
'by  the  people  by  an  unsecured  bank-note  circulation,  and  the  indireel 
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losses  to  Ae  cotm^  resnlting  from  the  devanged  exchanges,  caused  by 
a  local  conency  constantly  subject  to  the  maniptdations  of  money  chan- 
gers, ^id  from  tbe  ntter  onsuitableneBS  of  snch  a  cnrrency  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conntry,  can  be  coonted  by  miUions.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  circulation  of  the  State  banks  with  that  famished  by 
the  national  banks,  to  vindicate  the  snpmoritiy  of  the  present  system. 
Under  the  national  banking  system,  the  government  which  anthorizes 
the  issue  of  bank  notes,  and  compels  the  people  to  receive  them  as  mon^, 
assnmea  its  just  responsibility  and  gnarantees  their  payment.  This  is 
the  feature  which  especially  distinguishes  it  &om  others  and  gives  to  it 
its  greatest  value. 

The  otrject  of  the  Secretary,  however,  in  referring  to  the  national  banks 
is  not  tA  extol  them,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  accom- 
panying instractive  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cunency,  especi- 
idly  to  that  part  of  it  which  exhibits  the  condition  and  management  of 
the  bmks  in  the  commercial  metropolis,  and  to  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  act. 

On  tbe  Stb  day  of  October  last,  the  loans  or  discounts  of  the  banks  in 
the  city  of  fTew  York  amounted  to  1163,634,070  23,  only  090,000,000  of 
which  consisted  of  conmiereial  paper,  the  balance  being  chiefly  made  np 
of  what  are  known  as  loans  on  call,  that  is  to  say,  of  loans  on  collater^s, 
subject  to  be  called  in  at  the  pleasure  of  the  banks.  Merchants  or 
mannfactorers  cannot,  of  course,  borrow  on  such  terms,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  loans  are  confined  mainly  to  persons  dealing,  or  rather 
speculating,  in  stocks  or  coin.  This  statement  shows  to  what  extent  the 
bosineas  of  the  banks  in  New  York  has  been  diverted  from  legitimate 
channels,  and  how  deeply  involved  the  banks  have  become  in  the  uncer- 
tain and  dangerous  speculations  of  the  street 

The  deposits  of  these  institutions  on  the  day  mentioned  amounted  to 
•226,645,655  80,  and  of  their  assets  $113,332,689  20  consisted  of  certain 
cash  items  which  were  in  fact  mainly  certified  checks,  which  had  been 
passed  to  the  credit  of  depositors,  and  constituted  a  paxt  of  the 
$226,645,655  80  of  deposits,  although  the  banks  always  deduct  snch 
checks  from  their  deposits  in  making  up  tbeir  stetement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  their  estimates  for  reserves.  It  is  understood  to 
be  the  practice  of  a  number  of  the  banks  (perhaps  the  practice  exists  to 
a  limited  extent  in  all)  to  certify  the  checks  of  tbeir  customers  in  advance 
of  the  deposits  oat  of  which  they  are  exiieeted  to  be  paid ;  in  other  words, 
to  certify  checks  to  be  good,  under  an  agreement  between  the  banks  and 
the  drawers  that  the  money  to  protect  them  shall  be  deposited  during 
the  day,  or  at  least  before  the  checks,  which  go  through  the  clearing- 
bonse,  can  be  presented  for  payment.  The  Secretary  has  learned  with 
great  sorprise  that  a  number  of  banks — generally  regarded  bb  being 
onder  judicious  muiagement — certify  in  a  single  day  the  checks  of 
stock  and  gold  brokers  to  many  times  the  amount  of  their  capitals,  with 
DO  DKHiey  actually  on  deposit  for  the  protection  of  the  checks  at  the 
time  of  tbedr  certiflcation.    A  more  dangerous  practice,  or  one  more 
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inconsistent  with  prudent,  not  to  say  honest  banking,  cannot  be  eon* 
ceived«  It  is  unauthorized  by  the  act,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  severa 
penalties.  Aside  from  the  risk  incurred  by  this  reckless  method  of  bank- 
ing, the  efEect  of  such  practices  is  to  foster  speculation  by  creating  inflft' 
tion.  It  is,  in  fieuit,  part  and  parcel  of  that  fictitious  credit  which  is  80 
injurious  to  the  regular  business  of  the  city,  and  to  the  busroess  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  which  feel  and  are  affected  by  the  pulsation  of  fhe 
commercial  centre.  It  is  this  very  dangerous  practice,  combined  wiA 
the  more  general  practice  of  making  loans  ^^on  call,"  which  leads  ta 
unsafe  extensions  of  credits,  and  makes  many  of  the  banks  in  New  Yoii 
helpless  when  the  money  market  is  stringent.  Can  anything  be  mM 
discreditable  to  the  banks  of  the  great  emporium  of  the  countiy,  qe 
afford  more  conclusive  evidence  of  their  imprudent  management,  thaa 
the  fact,  that  with  a  capital — including  their  surplus  and  their  undivided 
profits— of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  the  withdrawal  from  dieulih 
tion  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  legal-tender  notes,  by  combinatioiis  flir 
speculative  purposes,  can  create  a  money  stringency,  by  which  not  €n^f 
the  stock  market  is  broken  down,  but  tlie  entire  business  of  tiie  dtf^ 
and  to  some  extent  the  business  of  the  country  is  ii\juriou8ly  aflfeoted. 
If  the  banks  were  no  more  extended  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  had  proper 
control  over  their  customers,  no  such  combinations  would  be  Ukely  tobe 
formed,  or  if  formed,  they  would  utterly  fail  of  their  object. 

These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  all  of  the  banks  in  New 
York,  for  some  of  them  are  strictly  commercial  institutions,  and  ai6 
under  the  control  of  men  who  are  distinguished  alike  for  their  talenia 
and  their  conservatism.  They  are,  however,  applicable  to  them  as  a 
class,  and  they  undoubtedly  apply  in  some  measure  to  many  banks  in 
other  cities. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller  that  all  national  banks  be 
prohibited  by  law  from  certifying  checks  which  £Cre  not  drawn  up(m  d^ 
posits  actually  existing  at  the  time  the  checks  are  certified  to  be  good, 
is  heartily  concurred  in. 

The  Secretary  has  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  practice  d 
paying  interest  on  deposits — ^tending,  as  it  does,  to  keep  the  banks  eon^ 
stantly  extended  in  their  discounts — is  ii\judicious  and  unsafe.  Ba 
therefore  approves  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller  that 
national  banks  be  prohibited  from  paying  interest  on  bank  or  individual 
balances. 

The  Secretary  also  agrees  with  the  Comptroller  in  his  recommendatioii 
that  authority  be  given  to  him  to  call  upon  the  banks  for  reports  on  days 
to  be  fixed  by  himself.  If  a  reserve  is  necessary,  it  should  be  kept  con* 
stantly  on  hand,  and  the  business  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  dia* 
turbed  by  the  preparation  of  the  banks  for  the  quarterly  rejwrts. 

The  views  of  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  central 
i^deeming  agency  for  the  national  banks  have  been  frequently  presented| 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  them. 
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There  are  other  so^estdoos  in  the  Comptroller's  report  aeserving  the 
atteutioD  of  Congress,  vhich  the  Secretary  lacks  the  time  to  consider. 
There  is  one  sabject,  however,  not  discossed  by  the  Comptroller,  to 
which  the  Secretary  invites  special  attention. 

^thoagh  the  national  banking  system  Bhoold  be  relieved  fit)m  the 
limitation  now  imposed  open  the  aggregate  amonnt  of  notes  that  may 
be  iasaed,  Oiis  cannot  safely  be  done  as  long  as  the  Bospension  of  specie 
payments  continnes.  Kevertbeless,  measures  shoold  at  once  be  adopted 
to  remedy,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  incQnality  which  exists  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  drenlation.  As  the  government  has,  by  the  tax  npon 
the  notes  of  State  banks,  deprived  the  States  of  the  power  of  fiimishing 
&cilitieB  to  their  citizens,  it  is  obviously  just  that  those  States  which  are 
thus  deprived  of  ttiese  facilities,  or  which  do  not  share  eqnally  with 
oUier  States  in  the  benefits  of  the  national  banking  system,  should  be 
snpplled  with  both  banks  and  notes.  There  are  two  modes  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished :  One  by  redncing  the  ciicolation  of  (he 
banks  <tf  large  capital  only ;  the  other  by  limiting  the  amount  of  notes 
to  be  fdmished  to  all  the  banks — say  to  TO  per  cent,  of  their  respective 
capitals.  The  latter  mode  is  preferable,  as  by  it  no  discrimination  would 
be  made  between  the  hanks,  and  all  wonld  be  strengthened  by  a  redne- 
tion  of  thdr  liabilities,  (md  by  a  release  of  a  part  of  their  means  now 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  which  vonld  be  of  material  service  to 
tbem  in  the  preparation  they  must  make  for  a  return  to  specie  payments. 
If  a  redeeming  agency  should  be  established,  the  reduction  of  the  circa- 
lation  of  the  existing  banks  could  be  effected  as  rapidly  as  new  banks 
can  be  OTganized  in  the  western  and  southern  Stales  where  they  aie 
needed. 

The  new  Territory  of  Alaska  has  been  the  object  of  much  attention 
during  the  past  year,  hut  its  distance  and  the  uncertainty  and  inire- 
qaency  of  communication  with  it,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  its 
condition,  have  somewhat  embarrassed  the  d^tmtment  in  organizing 
therein  a  satisfactory  revenue  system. 

Under  the  aathori^  of  the  act  of  the  laat  seatdon,  the  administration, 
by  Q>ecial  agency,  (which,  in  the  absence  of  the  regnlar  machinery,  was 
of  necessity  resorted  to,)  has  been  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a 
ctrilector,  to  reside  at  Sitka,  who  left  for  his  post  in  September  last,  and 
has  probably,  ere  this,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

A  gentleman  from  this  department  accompanied  him  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing  the  collection  service  on  a  proper  foundation,  and  in  perfecting 
anangemente  for  the  prevention  of  smugg^g. 

Recognizing  also  the  vast  importance  of  reliable  information  on  mat- 
ters not  immediately  connected  with  these  objects,  but  Iiaving  neverthe- 
less a  most  important  bearing  upon  them  more  or  less  direct,  another 
agent,  long  fitsiiliar  with  that  conntry,  was,  at  the  same  time,  despatehed 
with  direettons  to  apply  himself  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  natnral 
tesoarcea,  the  indncements  and  probable  channels  of  trade,  and  the  needs 
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of  commerce  in  the  way  of  lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation.  He  was 
also  particularly  intrusted  with  a  supervision  of  the  fur  interests,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  the  most  valual^ 
fur-bearing  animals. 

The  existence  of  coal  at  numerous  points  has  been  known  for  yean, 
and  some  of  the  beds  were  worked  by  the  Bussians,  withindifEbrentsae- 
cess  'y  none,  however,  has  been  hitherto  procured  on  the  North  American 
Pacific  coast  equal  to  that  from  the  Nanatmo  mines,  on  Yancoavcrii 
island;  and  this,  though  raised  from  a  considerable  depth,  is  not  of 
superior  quality.  The  of&cers  of  the  cutters  were  therefore  instnictod 
to  explore  the  coast  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaininf 
the  supply  and  the  quality  of  coal  in  the  Territory.  A  number  of  locali* 
ties  producing  coal  were  visited,  including  the  abandoned  Russian  minei^ 
but  at  none  did  the  outcroppings  exhibit  any  flattering  promise  except 
on  the  coast  of  Cook's  inlet.  There,  near  Fort  Eenay,  about  700  mika 
from  Sitka,  were  found  upon  the  cMs  numerous  parallel  veins  extendi 
iug  many  miles  along  the  shore.  Some  of  the  coal  taken  from  flm 
proved  to  be  superior  to  that  taken  from  the  Nanaimo  mines.  The  indi* 
cations  are  that  the  supply  is  abundant  and  the  quality  fkir. 

The  protection  of  the  frur-bearing  animals  is  a  matter  of  importa&ee 
hardly  to  be  overrated.  In  consequence  of  information  received  lart 
spring,  the  captain  of  the  ^^  Wayanda"  was  directed  to  visit,  as  early  it 
the  season  as  practicable,  the  islands  in  Behring's  sea,  where  the  flff 
seal  chiefly  abounds.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  George's  islands 
he  found  tiiere  several  large  parties  engaged  in  hunting  the  animals  India* 
criminately,  and  in  trafi&c  with  the  natives  in  ardent  spirits  and  other 
forbidden  articles.  Quarrels  had  arisen,  and  the  natives  complained  that 
the  reckless  and  unskilful  movements  of  the  new  hunters  had  alreadf 
driven' the  animals  from  some  of  their  usual  haunts.  The  captain  of  tlia 
cutter  instituted  such  measures  as  he  felt  authorized  to  institute  for  tte 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  the  protection  of  the  animals  from  india- 
criminate  slaughter. 

The  preservation  of  these  animals,  by  the  observance  of  strict  vegalBr 
tions  in  hunting  them,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  ii 
an  economical  view,  but  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  natives.    Hitbr 
erto,  seals  have  been  hunted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bussian  com* 
pany,  and  exclusively  by  the  natives,  who  are  trained  from  children  t9 
that  occupation,  and  derive  frt)m  it  their  clothing  and  subsistence.    They 
have  been  governed  by  exact  and  stringent  rules  as  to  the  time  of  hunt* 
ing,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  seals  to  be  taken.    It  is  recommended 
that  these  rules  be  continued' by  legal  enactment,  and  that  the  existing 
law  prohibiting  absolutely  the  killing  of  the  fur  seal  and  sea  otter  b0 
repealed,  as  starvation  of  the  people  would  result  from  its  strict  enforcd' 
ment.    The  natives  (with  the  exception  of  the  Indians  in  the  southenP 
part  of  the  Territory,  who  are  fierce  and  warlike)  are  a  gentle,  harmless 
race,  easy  to  govern,  but  of  great  enterprise  and  daring  in  the  pursuit  o'C 
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game — many  of  them  passiiig  annn^y  in  tlLeir  atan  canoes  from  the 
mam  land  anA  Aleutian  islands  to  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Qeorge, 
a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  through  a  strong  sea,  and  retoming  vith 
the  proceeds  of  their  hnnt. 

^Ue  seals  are  extremely  timid  and  cantiona.  They  approacli  their  accoa- 
tomed  groundB  eadi  year  Trith  the  greatest  circmnspectioD,  sending 
advance  parties  to  reconnoitre,  imd  at  once  foraging  places  where  they 
are  alarmed  by  nnnsnal  or  unwelcome  TlsitoTs.  They  have  been  in  this 
way  driven  firom  point  to  point,  and  have  taken  refiige  in  these  remote 
islands,  whence,  if  they  are  now  driven,  they  mnst  resort  to  the  Asiatic 
coast.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that,  without  proper  regnlations  for  hunt- 
ing, these  valuable  animals,  and  the  moTe  valuable  but  less  nnmeions 
sea  otters,  a  veiy  profitable  trade  will  very  soon  be  entirely  destroyed. 

The  United  States  cannot  of  coarse  administer  such  a  trade  as  a 
government  monopoly,  and  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  grant 
Qie  ezdnsive  privilege  of  taking  these  animals  to  a  responsible  company 
for  a  series  of  years,  limiting  the  number  of  skins  to  be  taken  annually 
by  stringent  provisions.  A  royalty  or  tax  might  be  imposed  upon  eadi 
akin  taken,  and  a  revenue  be  ttkus  secured  snfflcient  to  pay  a  large  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Territory. 

Out  relations  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the  regulation  of . 
the  transit  of  merchandise  between  their  interior  trading  poets  and  the 
sea-coast,  by  way  of  Stikihe  river,  will  doubtlesa  require  early  attention, 
but  at  present  the  Secretary  is  not  sufQciently  advised  to  offer  any  recom- 
mendations upon  the  subject. 

The  recent  political  ch^iges  in  Sx>ain,  and  the  indications  of  a  mare 
liberal  commercial  poUcy  on  her  part,  before  the  revolution  took  place, 
add  force  to  the  remarks  and  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  in  his 
last  report,  in  regard  to  our  commercial  relations  with  that  country.  He 
again  strongly  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  July  13, 1832,  and 
Jane  30, 1834,  so  that  Spanish  vessels  may  be  subject  to  our  general 
laws,  which  are  ample  to  afford  protection  against  nnfriendly  Spanish 
legislation,  and  are  &ee  from  the  innumerable  difBcnlties  of  aduiinlBtra- 
tion  which  exist  under  these  special  enactments. 

The  Secretary  asks  attention  to  the  necessity  of  more  exact  and  strin- 
gent laws  respecting  the  carnage  of  passengers,  and  also  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  shall  settle,  bo  far  aa  they  can  be  settled  in  this  manner,  some  of 
the  vexed  questions  arising  under  steamboat  laws. 

It  is  necessary  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  at  other  times  stated,  in 
regard  to  the  insufBci^cy  of  the  tax  fond  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  marine  hospitals,  notwithstanding  the  economy  which, 
during  the  past  year,  has  reduced  the  expenditures  more  than  912,000. 
It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  these  hospitals  are  and  must  be, 
unless  tiie  rate  of  the  tax  is  largely  increased,  a  constant  drain  upon 
the  tieuary. 

'Die  rervDoe  cotter  serviceoiow  comprises  25  steamers,  and  1?  sailing 
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vessels.  Of  the  six  steamers  on  the  lakes,  all  but  one  are  at  present, 
agreeably  to  the  views  of  Congress,  out  of  commission,  the  ^^  Sherman" 
alone  being  in  active  service* 

Five  of  the  steamers  on  the  sea-coast  are  small  tugs,  from  40  to  60  tons 
burden,  the  utility  and  ef&ciency  of  which  at  the  leading  ports— as  sub- 
stitutes for  ordinary  row-boats  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  light  cut- 
ters on  the  other,  both  in  the  harbor  duties  of  inspection  and  police, 
and  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  smuggling — ^have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  by  experience,  that  it  is  thought  they  should  be 
employed  still  more  extensively  than  they  now  are.  Upon  the  lakes,  in 
particular,  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  they  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  large  steamers  now  there,  which  should,  with  one  excep- 
tion, be  sold,  as  they  are  depreciating  in  value  and  are  a  useless  expense. 
The  exception  is  the  '^  S.  P.  Chase,"  which  is  of  such  dimensions  that  she 
might  be  brought  to  the  sea-coast,  where  she  could  be  used  to  advantagew 
This  would  probably  be  preferable  to  a  sale  of  her  where  she  lies.  Hie 
schooner  ^^  Black,"  being  old  and  not  fit  for  further  service,  has  been  sold. 
The  '^Morris"  also  is  about  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  same  reason.  The 
steamer  ^^  Nemaha,"  stationed  at  Norfolk,  has  been  destroyed  by  acci- 
dental fire. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  "Wayanda"  in  Alaska,  and  the  "Lincoln" 
at  San  Francisco,  both  in  excellent  condition ;  the  schooner  "  ReUanoe," 
recently  ordered  to  Sitka,  is  also  in  good  order.  The  schooner  "  Lane," 
at  Puget  sound,  is  old  and  unfit  for  the  requirements  of  that  station. 

The  addition  of  several  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast,  by  the  purchase 
of  Alaska,  renders  the  cutter  force  in  the  Pacific  inadequate  for  even  the 
ordinary  duties  pertaining  to  the  service,  without  regard  to  the  addi- 
tional demands  upon  it  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-bearing  animnlg- 
The  recommendation  heretotbre  made  that  two  first-class  steamers  be 
built  or  purchased  for  the  western  coast  is  therefore  renewed.  A  steam 
cutter  is  also  needed  for  Charleston,  and  one  for  the  coast  of  Texas. 

Li  his  report  for  the  year  1866,  the  Secretary  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  especially  to  the  condition  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Li  his  report  of  last  year  he  again  referred  to  it  in  the 
following  language : 

The  shipping  interest  of  the  United  States,  to  a  great  degree  prostrated  by  the  war,  haa 
not  revived  during  the  past  year.  Our  ship-yards  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  inactive.  Our 
snrplns  products  are  being  chiefly  transported  to  foreign  countries  in  foreign  vessels.  The 
Secretary  is  still  forced  to  admit,  in  the  language  of  his  last  report,  **  that  with  unequalled 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  materials,  and  with  acknowledged  skill  in  ship-building,  with 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea-ooast,  indented  with  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  with  surplus  pro- 
ducts that  require  in  their  transportation  a  large  and  increasing  tonnage,  we  can  neither  prof- 
fitably  build  ships  nor  successfully  competo  with  English  ships  in  the  transportaUon  of  our 
own  productions. 

No  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  since  that  report  was  made.  On  the  contrary, 
the  indications  are  that  the  great  ship-building  interest  of  the  eastern  and  middle  Stah»  haa 
been  steadily  declining,  and  that  consequently  the  United  States  is  gradually  ceasing  to  be  a 
great  maritime  power.    A  retom  to  spede  payments  will  do  much,  but  wiU  not  bo  aoffideDi 
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ia  dadensiaii  uid  ^ve  aetivit;  to  onr  ■hip-yaids.  The  materiali  which  enter  Into 
m  of  Twetli  shoold  bo  nlieved  &om  tozfttion  bj  mwm  of  drswbftckB ;  w  if 
tbis  maj  be  regarded  a*  impracticable,  snbiidiaa  might  be  allowed  aa  an  oSset  to  lazatiaii. 
If  rabsidie*  are  objectioiiabte,  then  it  ia  recommonded  that  all  reatiictioiu  npon  the  reipitn- 
tton  offtrogn-baiU  reeaela  be  removed,  ao  that  the  people  of  the  United  Btatea,  who  cannoL 
pnfitably  build  Tcsaels,  may  be  peimitled  to  porebaae  them  in  tbe  cheapoat  market  It  ia. 
SMtainl;  nnwiie  to  retain  npon the  iiatntO'bookialawTeatrlctiTeuponconmioTGOiiben  it  no 
kn^ar  aceompliabaa  tbe  object  for  which  It  waa  enacte 

What  was  said  by  the  Secretary  in  1866  aud  1867,  upon  this  subject, 
ia  troe  at  the  present  time,  and  he  therefore  feels  it  to  be  hia  dnty  to 
repeat  bis  recommendations.  The  shipping  interest  was  not  only  pros- 
trated by  the  war,  but  its  continued  depression  is  attributable  to  the 
flnandal  legislation,  and  the  high  taxes  coosequent  npon  the  war.  The 
honor  aud  the  weUkre  of  the  country  demand  its  restoration. 

Accompanying  thisreportthereisaveryaccnrate  and  instructive  chart, 
[nepared  by  Mr.  J.  2fimmo,  jr.,  a  derk  in  this  deputment,  which  presents, 
in  a  condensed  form,  the  progress  of  ship-building  in  the  United  States 
from  1817  to  1868. 

Since  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  June  4, 1851,  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  no  &rorable  opjMirtunity  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  conntries  has  been  presented.  Can- 
ada has  yet  to  consolidate  a  political  coufederation  with  the  other 
l{wg*'«h  colonies  and  possessions  on  this  continent,  and  until  the  hos- 
tility of  Nova  Scotia  to  that  measure  is  removed,  and  tiie  concurrence 
of  Northwest  British  America  is  secm-ed,  the  authorities  at  Ottawa  are 
in  uo  situation  to  make  an  adequate  proposition  to  the  United  States, 
in  exchange  for  the  great  concession  of  an  exceptional  tariff,  on  our 
northern  frontier,  in  favor  of  the  leading  Canadian  staples.  On  the 
other  hand,  until  the  United  States  shall  have  fttlly  matured  a  satis- 
fikctoiy  system  of  duties,  external  as  well  as  internal,  the  Secretly 
wonld  be  indisposed  to  £»vor  any  special  arrangepient  which  would 
remove  any  material  branch  of  the  revenue  system  from  legislative  con. 
troL  Meanwhile,  a  Canadian  poUcy  for  the  enlai^ement  of  the  Welland 
ud  St.  Lawrence  can^  to  dimensions  adequate  to  pass  vessels  of  one 
tluniaand  tons  burden  &om  the  upper  lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  will  donbt- 
less  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  any  substantial  renewal,  by  treaty 
or  legislation,  of  the  former  arrangement'.  The  discussions  and  experi- 
ence of  the  last  twelve  months  are  regarded,  by  the  Secretary,  as  war- 
nntiog  an  authoritative  comparison  of  views  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  the  government  of  the  United 
Btatea,  and  in  that  event  tliis  department  will  cheerfully  contribute, 
by  all  appropriate  means,  to  comprehensive  measures  which  shall  assim- 
ilate the  revenne  systems  of  the  respective  countries,  make  their  markets 
motasOy  available,  and  for  all  commercial  or  social  purposes  render  the 
ftonlier  as  nearly  an  imaginary  line  as  possible.  There  certainly  seems 
BO  just  reason  why  aU  the  communities  on  the  American  continent 
■l^t  not  imitatie  the  example  of  the  Zollverein  of  the  German  states* 
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The  progrefls  of  the  coosl  smrey  has  been  satisSsMtoiy  and  oommen- 
sorate  with  the  appropriatioiiSy  aswfll  be  seen  from  the  annnal  report  ol 
the  sopermtendent  of  that  work.  Daring  the  past  year,  surveys  have 
been  in  progress  in  the  fidlofring  localities^  named  in  geographical  order, 
viz :  On  the  coast  of  Maine,  in  Penobscot  bay  and  on  the  islands  lying 
within  its  entrance;  on  the  shores  of  St.  George^  and  Medomak  rivers; 
in  Mnscongns  bay;  on  the  estnaries  of  Qnohogbay^and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pivtland;  completing  all  the  in-shove  work  between  the  Penobscot  and 
Cape  Elizabeth.  In  Massachnsetts,  between  Barnstable  and  Monomoy, 
completing  the  survey  of  Cape  Cod.  In  Rhode  Island,  on  the  western 
part  of  Narraganset  bay.  In  New  YoA,  at  Bondont  and  in  the  bay  of 
New  York.  In  New  Jersey,  on  the  coast  near  the  head  of  Bamegat  bay. 
In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  on  the  Potomac  river  and  the  soathem  part 
of  Chesapeake  boy.  In  North  Carolina,  in  Pamlico  soond  and  on  its 
western  shore,  including  Nense  and  Bay  rivers,  and  off  the  coast  north 
of  Hatteras.  In  South  Carolina,  on  the  estnaries  of  Port  Boyal  soond. 
In  Georgia,  on  St.  Catherine's,  Doboy,  and  St.  Andrew's  soonds ;  in  the 
Florida  straits  and  in  the  boy  between  the  keys  and  main  shme  of  Flor- 
ida. On  the  coast  between  Pensacola  and  Mobile  entrances.  At  the 
passes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Galveston,  Matagorda,  and  Corpus 
Christi  bays,  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  In  California,  surveying  parties 
have  been  at  work  on  the  coast  between  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara, at  Point  Sal,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco.  In  Oregon, 
on  Yaquina  bay,  Columbia  and  Malheur  rivers.  In  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, on  Fuca  straits  and  in  Puget  sound. 

In  the  Coast  Survey  office,  48  charts  have  been  entirely  or  partially 
engraved  during  the  year,  of  which  19  have  been  published.  Begnlar 
observations  of  the  tides  at  seven  principal  stations  have  been  kept  up, 
and  tide  tables  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  ensuing  year 
have  been  published.  A  new  edition  of  the  Directory  or  Coast  Pilot 
for  the  western  coast  has  been  prepared,  and  a  preliminary  guide  for 
the  northwestern  coast  has  been  compiled. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  operations  of  the  coast  survey  during  the  past 
year  shows  the  great  scope  of  that  work,  which  has  justly  earned  a  large 
measure  of  public  favor.  Its  importance  to  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  country  are  now  well  understood,  nor  can  its  incidental  contribu- 
tions to  science  £eu1  to  be  appreciated  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  work  should  be  pressed  steadily  forward,  with  means  sufficient  for 
the  most  effective  working  of  the  existing  organization,  so  that  it  may 
embrace,  at  no  distant  period,  the  whole  of  our  extended  coast  line  within 
its  operations,  including  the  principal  harbors  in  our  newly-acquired  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska* 

The  report  of  theLigh^house  Board  is  as  usual  an  interesting  one.  No 
bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  conducted  with  more  ability  or 
with  a  more  strict  regard  to  the  public  interests  than  this. 

In  view  of  the  extension  of  the  light-house  system,  consequent  upon 
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the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  conntiy  and  the  acquisition  of  sea- 
coast  tenritoi;,  it  is  respectfoUy  submitted  that  some  authoritative  dcQui- 
tioD  of  the  limit  to  wUch  aids  to  navigntion  shall  be  extended  by  the 
general  govenuneut  should  be  established. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  nhether  the  general  gorenunent  shoold  be 
called  upon  to  do  moie  than  to  thravnghly  provide  the  sea  and  lake 
coasts  with  lights  of  high  order,  both  stationary  and  floating,  and  so  to 
place  lights  of  inferior  order  as  to  enable  vessels  to  reach  secure  anchor- 
ages at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  act  of  Congress,  E^iproved  August  31, 1852,  establishing  the  Light- 
hooae  Board,  directs  that  the  coasts  of  the  TTnited  States  shall  be  divided 
into  twelve  districts.  It  is  recommended  that  anthority  be  given  to 
increase  the  nomber  of  districts  to  fourteen. 

The  business  of  the  bureau  would'  be  facilitated  if  Congress  should 
confer  the  franking  privilege  upon  the  light^honse  Board  in  the  same 
mumer  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  it  is  now  exercised  by  the  several 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  annual  report  of  the  director 
of  the  mint,  which  contains  the  nsud  statistics  of  the  coinage  of  the 
country,  and  various  suggestions  and  recommondatioDS,  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  total  value  of  the  bullion  deposited  at  the  mint  and  branches 
daring  the  fiscal  year  was  $27,166,318  70,  of  which  $25,472,894  82  was 
in  gold,  and  91,693,423  88  in  silver.  Deducting  there  deposit,  the  amount 
of  actual  deposit  was  $24,591,326  84. 

The  coinage  for  the  year  was  in  gold  coin,  118,114,435;  gold  bars, 
$6,026,810  06;  sUver  coin,  $1,136,750;  sUver  bars,  $456,236  40;  nictel, 
copper,  and  bronze  coinage,  (on^  two,  three,  and  five-cent  pieces,) 
$1,713,385;  total  coinage,  $20,964,560;  total  bars  stamped,  $6,483,046  64. 
The  gold  deposits  of  domestic  production  were :  at  Philadelphia, 
$1,300,338  53 ;  at  San  Francisco,  $14,850,117  84 ;  at  Sew  York, 
$5,409,996  55 ;  at  Denver,  $367,935  11.  The  silver  deposits  were  at 
Philadelphia,  $67,700  78;  at  San  Francisco,  $661,239  05;  atNewYork, 
$262,312  96;  at  Denver,  $5,082  67. 

The  gold  and  silver  deposits  of  foreign  production  were  $1,686,602  35, 
The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  Philadelphia  was  $3,864,425;  at  SanFran- 
dsco,  $14,979,558  62;  of  silver  at  Philadelphia,  $314,750;  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, $822,000;  of  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  at  Philadelphia,  $1,713,385. 
Total  nnmber  of  pieces  struck,  49,735,840. 

The  branch  mint  at  Denver  has  never  coined  money,  and  its  expenses 
are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  business.  The  law  under  which  it 
was  organized  should  be  repealed,  and  the  institution  reorganized  as  an 
assay  office. 

During  the  past  year  the  branch  mint  building  at  Carson  City,  Xevada, 
has  been  completed,  and  the  necessary  machinery  and  fixtures  have 
been  fbnrerded.    It  will  be  ready  for  work  early  next  season. 
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The  mint  at  liiiladdiAiia  and  die  branch  mint  at  San  Franciaoo  have 
Uie  confidence  of  the  peofte  and  of  the  govenment,  and  when  the  new 
mint  bailding  in  fian  Franrineo  ia  erected,  titee  mints  win  be  of  ample 
capacity  to  anpplj  ccMnage  for  the  whole  eoantry.  Theboaineasof  coin- 
zge  reqaires  large  and  expenaiTe  eBtaWiahmentg,  under  diarge  of  men 
of  science  and  of  nndoobted  integnty;  and  sneh  can  be  anoceasfbUy 
maintainfd  <mly  at  ccanmeroiai  centres,  idiere  boDion  of  difTerent  d^reea 
of  fineness  is  continnally  offered  for  manipnlalion.  The  establishment 
of  additional  branch  mints  is,  therefcHe,  anneoessaiy,  and  would  be 
iiyodicioos. 

The  entire  deposits  at  the  branch  mint  in  San  Fitodsco  were  form^ly 
in  nnparted  bollion;  now  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  is  deposited 
in  bars,  refined  by  private  establishm^its.  Tlie  law  requires  that  the 
parting  diarge  shall  equal  the  actual  cost  of  theiMtx^ess;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  four  years  shows  that  not  less  than  $30,000  annually 
maybe  saved  to  the  government  by  discontinuing  the  busines  of  refining 
nx)on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  it  is,  therefore,  reconmiended  tbat  the  Sec- 
retary be  authorized  to  exchange  the  nnparted  bullion  deposited  at  the 
mint  for  refined  bars  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  for  tbe  pubKe 
interest  to  do  so. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  authority  be  given  for  the  redemption  at 
the  one  and  two-cent  pieces  by  the  Treasurer,  under  such  mles  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  department. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  last  Mr.  B.  W.  Baymond  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Mining  Statistics,  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Boss  Browne,  now  com- 
missioner to  China. 

Mr.  Baymond  was  instructed  to  continue  the  work  so  ably  conmienced 
by  his  predecessor,  and  his  report  %iU  show  with  what  diligence  and 
ability  he  is  performing  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  The  Secretary 
invites  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  report,  and  asks  for  the  recom- 
mendations which  it  contains  due  consideration. 

The  following  extract  from  tbe  Secretary's  report  of  1867  presents, 
in  language  which  he  cannot  make  more  explicit,  his  present  views: 

The  Secretary  retpectfiillj  Teconunends  the  reorganixAtioQ  of  the  aoooontiiig  offices  of 
the  Treacnry  Department,  to  as  to  place  thU  branch  of  the  pablic  tenrice  under  one  reepon- 
sible  head,  according  to  what  teems  to  haTe  been  designed  in  the  original  organisation  of 
the  department,  and  followed  until  the  increase  of  business  led  to  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Second  Comptroller,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Commissioner  of  Customs.  There  are  now 
three  officers  controlling  the  settlements  of  accounts,  each  independent  of  the  others,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  rules  and  decisions  are  not  nmform  where  the  same  or  like  questions 
arise.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  concentration  of  the  accounting  offices  under 
one  head  would  secure  greater  efficiency,  as  well  as  greater  unifonoity  of  practice,  than  can 
be  expected  under  a  divided  supervision.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  relieve  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  of  the  duty  of  settling  accounts,  and  to  con- 
fine his  labors  to  the  supervision  of  the  revenue  from  customs,  now  sufficiently  large  to 
demand  his  whole  time.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  office  of  Chief  Comptroller  be 
created,  having  geneiml  supervision  of  the  accounting  officers  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
their  decisions;  to  which  should  be  translerred  tha  duty  of  ezamining  and  countersigning 
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n  tin  tztmaaij,  mai  at  coUecting  debU  duo  tha  goTemnwDt,  now  constituting  a 
part  of  tbo  dntiei  ot  lb«  Unt  Comptroller ;  and  that  tha  adjnstment  of  Bccoant*  peitaintng 
to  tbe  cutom*  ba  nstored  to  tbe  Istlsr  office. 

The  QauBtBi7  ilao  renew*  tbe  recommendaUen  contained  tn  bit  lut  annnal  report,  of  ■ 
reorganintkm  of  tbe  boTCMU  of  lb*  department,  and  tnoit  respeetfolly  and  enmestlf  lolidts 
for  it  tba  fkrcnable  action  of  Congceu.  Tbe  compenaation  now  paid  is  loadeqaste  to  tbe 
■erricai  ptffbrmed,  and  simple  iostiee  to  gentlemen  of  theabill^and  cbaraeter  of  tboeo 
emplojed  in  tba  depaitmeDt,  roqnjraa  a  libwal  addition  to  their  proseiit  compensation.  8inc» 
tba  rata*  of  compensation  now  allowed  were  established,  tbe  dntiei.  labors,  and  responilbili' 
liMof  tbp  baraatu  hare  I>een  largely  increased,  and  the  necessaij  expenses  of  living  in 
Waabington  bare  been  more  than  donbled. 

The  Secretai^alBO  again  recoBuncndB  that  a  change  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  adjnstment  and  settlement  of  accoonta  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Tliird 
Anditor;  that  a  period  be  fixed  within  which  war  claims  shall  be  pre- 
sented, and  that  measnres  be  adopted  to  i>erpetaate  testimony  in  cases 
of  daimg  that  are  disallowed. 

The  able  report  of  the  TreaBorer  gives  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  opera- 
titHis  of  tlie  treasnry  dnrlog  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  coDtains  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  consideTation  of  Congiess. 

The  report  of  the  sapervising  architect  gives  fbU  and  detafled  accoonts 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  coDstroctton  of  public 
buildings. 

The  reports  of  the  heads  of  all  the  respective  borons  win  be  found 
to  be  of  unusual  interest — containing,  aa  they  do,  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  the  afi&urs  of  the  government  in  this  interesting  period  of 
its  history. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Clark  having  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Mr.  0-.  B.  McCartee  has  been  placed 
temporarily  in  charge  of  it.  As  the  past  management  and  present  con- 
dition of  this  bnrean  are  now  under  investigation  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Betrenchmcnt  and  Reform,  the  Secretary  feels  at  liberty  only 
to  say,  at  this  time,  that)  &om  the  examinations  which  he  has  caused  to 
be  made  by  officers  and  clerks  of  this  department,  he  feels  jnstified  in 
remarking,  that  the  reports  which  have  been  at  varioos  times  put  in 
circulation  in  regard  to  over-issaes  of  notes  or  securities,  and  of  dishon* 
esty  in  the  administration  of  the  bureau,  are  unfounded. 

A  ^stematic  effiart  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  admin- 
tstratJon  of  the  customs  service,  and  with  considerable  success.  The 
process  is  necessarily  slow  and  beset  with  difficulties ;  but  material  reduc- 
ti<Mi  has  been  already  made,  and  still  greater  is  in  progress. 

During  the  war  the  business  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  so  largely 
and  rapidly  increased,  and  so  many  inexperienced  men  were  necessarily 
em|doyed,  tJiat  perfect  order  and  system  could  not  be  enforced.  Many 
accotmts  were  unsettled,  and  some  branches  of  business  had  £al]en  into 
confbskHL  Much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Secretary  to  "  straight- 
ening op"  the  afihirs  of  the  department  He  is  now  gratified  in  being 
able  to  ea^,  tbat  order  and  system  have  been  introduced  where  they 
we  fovoA  to  be  needed;  that  the  bureaus  are  in  good  working  order; 
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and  that  the  ^^  machinery"  of  the  department  is  in  as  satisfiEustcny  ccmdi- 
tion  as  perhaps  it  can  be,  under  existing  laws.  The  result  of  the  exaoh 
inations  which  he  has  caused  to  be  made  has  excited  his  admiration  of* 
the  wisdom  displayed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  system  of  aocountiiig. 
which  he  introduced,  and  most  favorably  impressed  him  with  the  Yalne 
of  the  services  of  the  men,  who,  ])oorIy  paid,  and  little  known  b^yooi 
the  walls  of  the  treasury  building,  have,  for  years,  condacted,  willk'^ 
unfaltering  fidelity,  the  details  of  a  business,  lajrger  and  more  con^iie^ 
cated  than  was  ever  devolved  upon  a  single  department  by  any  goveoif: 
ment  in  the  world.  ^  • 

In  concluding  this  communication  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  tot 
Secretary,  in  a  few  brief  words,  to  review  some  points  in  the 
policy  of  the  administration  of  the  treasury  for  the  past  four  year& 

The  following  statement — published  in  the  last  treasury  report— ei^ 
hlbits  the  condition  of  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  April,  1865 : 

Funded  debt $1 ,  100, 361 ,  241 

Matured  debt 3«,  420 

Temporary  loan  certificates 52, 452, 328 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 171, 790,000 

Interest-bearing  notes 526, 812, 800 

Suspended  or  unpaid  requisitions 114, 256, 548 

United  States  notes,  legal  tenders 433, 160, 509 

Fractional  currency 24, 254, 094^ 

2,423,437,002 
Gash  in  the  treasury 56, 481, 924 

Total 2,366,955,077 


By  this  statement  it  apx>ears  that,  with  $56,481,924  84  in  the 
there  were  requisitions  waiting  for  payment  (the  delay  in  the  paj 
of  which  was  greatly  discrediting  the  government)  to  the  amoant 
$114,256,548  93,  that  there  were  $52,452,328  29  of  temporary  loan 
ficates  liable  to  be  presented  in  from  ten  to  thirty  days^  notice, 
$171,790,000  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  which  had  been  issued 
contractors,  for  want  of  the  money  to  pay  the  requisitions  in  their  fiw 
and  which  were  maturing  daily.  At  the  same  time  the  efforts  to  m 
tiate  securities  were  not  being  attended  with  the  usual  success,  while 
exx)en8es  of  the  war  were  not  less  than  $2,000,000  per  day.  The  voucl 
issued  to  contractors  for  the  necessary  supplies  of  the  army  and  na! 
payable  one-half  in  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  the  other  half  K 
money,  were  being  sold  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  20  -per  cent.,  indidi* 
ing  by  their  depreciation  how  low  was  the  credit  of  the  govemmerii 
and  how  uncertain  was  the  time  of  payment. 

The  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Virginia  und* 
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General  Lee,  (vliicb  virtoally  closed  the  vac,)  ha4  not  the  effect  of 
lelieTing  the  treasoiy.  On  the  coutraiy,  its  embarrassmeDte  were 
increaaed  thereby,  inasmach  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  govemment  without 
excuse  for  not  pacing  its  debts,  at  tlie  same  time  that  popnlax  appeals 
for  sabacriptious  to  the  public  loans  were  divested  of  much  of  their 
Btrength,  As  long  as  the  gOTemment  was  in -danger,  by  the  eontinna- 
tion  of  hostilities,  the  patriotism  of  the  people  coold  be  snccessfiilly 
appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  and  sostaiuing  the  public 
credit,  withontwhicbthewarcotddnotbeTigorously  prosecuted.  When 
hostilities  ceased,  and  the  safety  and  xmH^  of  the  government  were 
assured,  self-interest  became  again  the  controlling  power.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  then  gener^y  supposed  that  the  country  was 
already  fully  supplied  with  securities,  and  that  there  was  also  through- 
ont  the  Union  a  prevailing  apprehension  that  financial  disaster  would 
speedily  follow  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  greatness  of  the  emer- 
gency gave  toe  Secretary  no  time  to  try  experiments  for  borrowing  on  a 
new  security  of  long  time  and  lower  interest,  and  removed  from  his  mind 
all  doubts  or  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  was 
estimated  that  at  least  $700,000,000  should  be  raised,  in  addition  to  the 
revenue  receipts,  for  the  payment  of  tlie  requisitionB  already  drawn,  mid 
those  that  must  soon  ft^ow — preparatory  to  the  disbandment  of  the 
great  Union  army — and  of  other  dem^ds  upon  the  treasury.  The 
anxious  inquiries  then  were,  By  what  means  can  this  large  amount  of 
money  be  raised!  and  not  what  will  be  the  cost  of  raising  it.  How 
caa  the  soldiers  be  paid,  and  the  army  be  disbanded,  so  that  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  the  War  Department  may  be  stoppedt  and  not 
what  rate  of  interest  shall  be  paid  for  the  money.  These  were  the 
inquiries  pressed  upon  the  Secretary.  He  answered  them  by  ceJling  to 
his  aid  the  well-tried  agent  who  had  been  employed  by  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  by  offering  the  seven  and  three-tenths  notes — the  most 
popular  loan  ever  offered  to  the  people — ^in  every  city  and  village,  and 
by  securing  the  advocacy  of  the  press,  throughout  the  lengtli  and  breadth 
of  the  laud.  In  less  than  four  months  &om  the  time  the  work  of  obtain- 
ing subscriptions  was  actively  commenced,  the  treasury  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  meet  every  demand  upon  it. 

But  while  the  treasory  was  thus  relieved,  the  character  of  the  debt 
was  by  no  means  satiafkctory.  On  the  first  day  of  September  it  con- 
sisted of  the  following  items: 

Ponded  debt $1,109,568,191  80 

Matured  debt 1,503,020  09 

Temporary  loffli 107,148,713  16 

Certificates  of  indebtedness '  85,093,000  00 

Five  per  cent,  legal-tender  notes 33,954,230  00 

Compomid  interest  legal-tender  notes 217,024,160  00 

Seven-tbirty  notes 830,000,000  00 

United  States  notes,  legal  tenders 433,160,569  00 
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Fractional cmreiK^ $26,344,742  61 

Suspended  requisitions  uncalled  for 2,  111,  000  00 

Total 2,845,907,626  56 

Deductcashin  treasury 88,218,055  13 

Balance 2,757,689,571  43 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that  $1,276,834,123  25  of 
the  public  debt  consisted  of  various  forms  of  temporary  securities; 
$433,160,569of  United  Statesnotes— the  excessofwhichover  $400,000,000 
having  been  put  into  circulation  in  payment  of  temi>orary  loans — and 
$26,344,782  of  fractional  currency.  Portions  of  this  temporary  debt 
were  maturing  daily,  and  all  of  it,  including  $18,415,000  of  the  Ainded 
debt,  was  to  be  provided  for  within  a  period  of  three  years.  The  seven- 
thirty  notes  were,  by  law  and  .the  terms  of  the  loan,  convertible  at 
maturity,  at  the  wiU  of  the  holder,  into  five-twenty  bonds,  or  payable 
lilie  the  rest  of  these  temporary  Obligations  in  lawM  money. 

It  was  of  course  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  daily  maturing 
debt,  and  also  for  taking  up,  flrom  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  it  as 
could  be  advantageously  converted  into  bonds,  or  paid  in  currency,  before 
maturity,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  accumulating  large 
sums  of  money,  and  of  relieving  the  treasury  firom  the  danger  it  would 
be  exi)osed  to  if  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  were  permitted 
to  mature,  with  no  .other  means  for  paying  it  than  that  afforded  by  sales 
of  bonds,  in  a  market  too  uncertain  to  be  confidently  relied  upon  in  an 
emergency.  In  addition  to  the  temporary  loan,  payment  of  which  could 
be  demanded  on  so  short  a  notice  as  to  make  it  virtually  a  debt  payable 
on  demand — the  certificates  of  indebtedness  which  were  maturing  at  the 
rate  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  per  month — ^the  five  per  cent,  notes 
which  matured  in  January  following,  and  the  comi)ound-interest  notes, 
which  were  payable  at  various  times  within  a  period  of  three  years- 
there  were  8830,000,000  of  seven-thirty  notes  which  would  become  due 
as  follows,  viz: 

August  15, 1867 $300, 000, 000 

June  15, 1868 300,000,000 

July  15, 1 868 230, 000, 000 

As  the  option  of  conversion  was  with  the  holders  of  these  notes,  it 
depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  market,  whether  they  would  be 
presented  for  payment  in  lawful  money,  or  be  exchanged  for  bonds. 
No  prudent  man,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  nation's  interest  and 
credit,  would  permit  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  debt  to  mature 
without  making  provision  for  its  payment;  nor  would  he,  if  it  could  be 
avoided,  accumulate  large  sums  of  money  in  the  treasury  which  would 
not  be  called  for,  if  the  price  of  bonds  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  con- 
version of  the  notes  preferable  to  their  payment  in  lawftd  money.    The 


'  legal-tender  not^s,  or  to  a  sale  of  bonds,  at  wbatever  price  tbe; 
nmmand.    In  carrying  oat  this  policy,  it  seemed  alao  to  be  the 

the  Secretary  to  have  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  work  of  funding  from  disturbing 
tie  bosiness.  As  financial  trouble  has  almost  invariably  followed 
npoQ  the  termination  of  protracted  wars,  it  was  generally  feared, 
Men  already  remarked,  that  such  trouble  would  be  unavoidable  at 
le  of  the  great  and  expensive  war  in  which  the  United  States  had 
r  four  years  engaged.  This,  of  course,  it  was  important  to  avoid, 
Hunence  might  not  only  render  funding  difiBcult,  but  might  pros- 
lose  great  interests  upon  which  the  government  depended  for  its 
s.  It  was,  and  constantly  has  been,  therefore,  the  aim  of  the 
ly  so  to  administer  the  treasury,  while  borrowing  money  and 
r  the  temporary  obligations,  as  to  prevent  a  commercial  crisis, 
keep  the  business  of  the  country  as  steady  as  was  possible  on  the 

an  irredeemable  and  constantly  fluctuating  currency.  Whether 
rte  have  contributed  to  this  end  or  not,  he  does  not  nndertake  to 
t  the  fact  is  unqoestioned,  that  a  great  war  has  been  closed— large 
ive  been  effected— heavy  revenues  have  been  collected,  and  some 
I  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  temporaiy  obligations  have  been 

fbnded,  and  a  great  debt  brought  into  manageable  shape,  not 
thout  a  financial  ciisis,  but  without  any  disturbance  to  the  ordi- 
ifdoess  of  the  country.  To  accomplish  these  things  successfully, 
oniary  deemed  it  necessary,  as  has  been  before  stated,  that  the 
y  ihoDld  be  kept  constantly  in  a  strong  condition,  with  power  to 
t  Ae  credit  of  the  government  and  the  great  intereste  of  the 
from  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  adverse  influenoes.  Notwith- 
q;  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  debt,  this  power  the  treas- 
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trade,  by  preventing  violent  fluctuations  in  the  convertible  value  of  M 
currency,  which  have  been  a  more  than  ample  compensation  to  Ikri 
country  for  any  loss  of  interest  that  may  have  been  sustained  tiic~  '^ 
If  the  gold  in  the  treasury  had  been  sold  down  to  what  was  absoli 
needed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  not  only 
the  public  credit  have  been  endangered,  but  the  currency;  and, 
quently,  the-entire  business,  of  the  country  would  have  been  coi 
subject  to  the  dangerous  power  of  speculative  combinations. 

Of  the  unavailing  effort  that  was  made  by  the  Secretary  to  eont 
the  currency,  with  the  view  of  appreciating  it  to  the  specie  standard, 
forbears  to  speak.    His  action  in  respect  to  contraction,  althou{^ 
thorized,  and  for  a  time  sustained,  was  subsequently  disapproved  (as 
thinks  unwisely)  by  Congress,    lliis  is  a  question,  however,  that  can 
better  determined  hereafter  than  now. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Department  since  the  war,  there  has  been  too  much  of  interference 
the  stock  and  money  market.  This  complaint,  when  honestly 
has  been  the  result  of  a  want  of  reflection,  or  of  imperfect  knowledge 
the  financial  condition  of  the  government.  The  transactions  of 
treasury  have,  from  necessity,  been  connected  with  the  stock  and 
market  of  New  York.  If  the  debt  after  the  close  of  the  war  &ad  beeai 
funded  debt,  with  nothing  to  be  done  in  relation  to  it  but  to  pay 
accruing  interest,  or  if  business  had  been  conducted  on  a  specie  basis, 
consequently  been  free  from  the  constant  changes  to  which  it  has 
and  must  be  subject — as  long  as  there  is  any  considerable  diffc 
between  the  legal  and  commercial  standard  of  value — the  treasury* 
have  been  managed  with  entire  independence  of  the  stock  exchange 
the  gold  room.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  More  than  one-1 
of  the  national  debt,  according  to  the  foregoing  exhibits,  consisted 
temporary  obligations,  which  were  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or 
verted  into  bonds;  and  there  was  in  circulation  a  large  amount  of  ii 
deemable  promises  constantly  changing  in  their  convertible  value. 
Secretary,  therefore,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  condition  of 
market,  nor  avoid  connection  with  it,  for  it  was  in  fact  with  the 
he  had  to  deal.  He  would  have  been  hapi>y  had  it  been  otherwise, 
bonds  had  to  be  sold  to  provide  the  means  for  paying  the  debts 
were  payable  in  lawful  money,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance 
the  treasury  that  the  price  of  bonds  should  not  be  depressed  by  artific 
processes.  If  the  seven-thirty  notes  were  to  be  converted  into  fit* 
twenty  bonds,  it  was  equally  important  that  they  should  sustain  sad 
relations  to  each  other,  in  regard  to  prices,  that  conversions  would  1* 
effected.  If  bonds  were  at  a  discount,  the  notes  would  be  presented  fi* 
payment  in  legal-tenders ;  and  these  i?ould  only  be  obtained  by  furtite* 
issues,  or  the  sale  of  some  kind  of  secuiities.  For  three  years,  therefo^r 
the  state  of  the  market  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  solicitude  to  the  Scfl 
retary.    If  he  had  been  indifferent  to  it,  or  failed  carefully  to  study  tW 
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iiiflueuees  that  controlled  it,  or  had  hesitated  to  exercise  the  power  with 
vrliicli  Congress  had  clothed  him,  for  successfully  fimding  the  temporary 
debt  by  conversions  or  sales,  he  wonid  have  been  false  to  his  trust.  The 
task  of  converting  a  thousand  millions  of  temporary  obligations  into  a 
fioiided  debt,  on  a  market  constantly  subject  to  natural  and  artificial 
fluctuations,  without  depressing  the  prices  of  bonds,  and  without  dis- 
toibing  the  business  of  the  country,  however  it  may  be  regarded  now, 
when  the  work  has  been  accomplished,  was,  while  it  was  being  per- 
formed, an  exceedingly-delicate  one.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that 
its  snccessfial  accomplishment  is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the 
judicious  action  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  Few  York,  Mr.  Van  Dyck. 

Similar  complaint  has  also  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  gold 
and  bonds  have  been  disposed  of,  by  what  has  been  st^yled  "  secret  sales  j'^ 
and  yet  precisely  the  same  coui-se  has  been  pursued  in  these  sales  that 
careful  and  prudent  men  pursue  who  sell  on  their  own  account.  The 
sales  have  been  made  when  currency  was  needed,  and  prices  were  satis- 
foctory.  It  was  not  considered  wise  or  prudent  to  advise  the  dealers 
precisely  when  and  to  what  amount  sales  were  to  be  made,  (no  sane 
msax  oi)erating  on  his  own  account  would  have  done  this,)  but  all  sales  of 
gold  have  been  made  in  the  open  market,  and  of  bonds  by  agents  or  the 
Assistant  Treasurer  in  Kew  York,  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  very  best  prices,  and  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
business.  In  the  large  transactions  of  the  treasury,  agents  have  been 
indispensable,  but  none  have  been  employed  when  the  work  could  be 
done  equally  well  by  the  officers  of  the  department.  Whether  done  by 
agents  or  officers,  the  Secretary  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  not 
been  done  skilfully  and  honestly,  as  well  as  economically.  He  is  now 
gratified  in  being  able  to  say,  that  unless  a  very  stringent  market,  such 
as  was  produced  a  few  weeks  ago  by  powerful  combinations  in  New 
York,  should  send  to  the  treasury  large  amounts  of  the  three  per  cent, 
certificates  for  redemption,  no  further  sales  of  bonds  are  likely  to  be 
necessary.  Until,  however,  the  receipts  from  internal  revenues  are  in- 
creased, the  necessities  of  the  government  will  require  that  the  sales  of 
gold  shall  be  continued.  These  sales  are  now  being  made  by  advertise- 
ments for  sealed  bids,  instead  of  the  agencies  heretofore  employed. 
The  result,  so  far,  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  but  a  proper  respect 
for  what,  according  to  the  tone  of  the  press,  appeared  to  be  the  public 
sentiment  seemed  to  require  it.  The  new  mode  will  be  fairly  tested  and 
continued  if  it  can  be  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  public  interest. 

The  Secretary  has  thus  referred  to  a  few  points  in  his  administration 
of  the  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  things  which  may 
have  been  imperfectly  understood,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
his  own  action.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  him, 
bot  neither  appalled  nor  disheartened  by  them,  he  has  performed  the 
duties  of  lus  office  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  the  lights 
that  were  before  him,  without  deprecating  criticism ;  and  plainly  and 
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earnestly  ]f>re8ented  his  own  views  without  seeking  popular  &Yor. 
has  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  had  for  his  immediate  piedeool 
two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  to  whose  judicious  labors  li; 
been  greatly  indebted  for  any  success  that  may  have  attended  his  ad 
istration  of  the  treasury.  Nor  is  he  under  less  obligation  to  his  j 
dates,  the  officers  and  leading  clerks  of  the  department,  whose  aft 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  public  service  have  commanded  his  lei 
and  admiration. 

HUGH  MoOULLOOH, 
Secretary  of  (he  Treoim 

Hon.  SCHUTLEJl  GOLFAX, 

SpeaJser  of  (l^  Swse  of  BepresenUMvee. 
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No.  1. 

8taUm^»t  of  tKe  neevpU  and  e^cnditurea  of  the  Vnited  Staiet  duriKfi  A« 
Jiteal  year  mdtn^  Jtme  30, 1868,'  agreeably  to  warramtt  iatMd. 

Tba  nedpU  Into  tha  traarary  were  M  follows : 
From  mutons,  lis: 

I>niiiiStl>«  qmutn  tmdlnE  Stptembet  30,  1A67 $46,081,907  61 

December  31,  1867 32,983,306  08 

lfuGli31,18B8 40,143,161  68 

JuBc  30,  1866 43,Se6,S!5  19 

•164,464,699  6C 

Tiom  niaa  of  pobUe  lands,  viz : 

Dnring  tbe  qnuter  ending  September  30,  1867 287,460  07 

Dnumber  31.  1867 379,669  68 

Uu'cl>31, 1B66 199,817  62 

Jone  30,  1868 482,378  10 

1,348,716  41 

From  direct  tax,  Tii: 

During  the  qoarter  ending  September  30,  1667 647,070  83 

December  3J,  1867 382,6)4  83 

Mareh31,ie66 384,474  80 

June  30,  1868 374,186  38 

1,768,145  eS 

Froin  internal  rerenne,  vii : 

During  tbe  qnwter  ending  SepteoibeT  30,1667 63,784,027  49 

December  31, 1867 46,3!t8,8M  84 

MaTch:)l,l668 41,504,194  11 

June  30,  S68 50,401,16297 

. 191,087,6e9-41 

From  inddental  and  miscellaneooB  sooreps,  tiz  : 

Dniing  tbe qnaiter  ending  September  30,  1867 18,361,462  62 

December  31.  1B67 6,916,304  89 

March  31, 1868 9,560,495  OS 

Jane  30,  1668 12,120,750  63 

46,949,033  09 

Total  rec«dptf,  excluaiTe  ofloana 406,638,083  32 

From  loam,  A,e. : 
FTom6peTcent20-7MTlKnida,peTactJii]7l7,lB61..  1,800  "0 

Uiiiled  States  notes,  per  act  FehmaiT  SS,  1862. .       10, 071, 668  20 
tempoTaI71o&n^peractFeb^]ar7  35,  1662....        3,260,000  00 


1862 1,800  00 

ftaciional  cmrencj,  per  act  Harcb  3,  1663 35,022,024  00 

ceitiGcales  of  gold  coin  deposit*,  per  act  Uareb 

3,  1863 77,939,900  00 

7. 3D  S-vear  coupon  bonds,  per  act  Joiie  30, 

1864 600  00 

5  per  cenL  10-40'Teai  bonds,  per  act  March  3, 

1864 23,052,760  00 

6  per  cent  5.2G-vear  bonds,  per  act  March  3, 

1865 435,760,400  00 

3  per  cent  certlficslet,  per  act  March  2,  1867..  50,000,000  00 

626,111,433  20 

Total  receipts 1,030,749,516  62 

Bahoca  in  the  tnfswj,  Jn)7  1, 1867 170,146,986  47 

TotalmeMU ^. 1,200,896,608  99 
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The  expenditares  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

CIVIJL. 

F«r  CoDf^ress,  including  books |3, 609, 135  00 

ezeeatiTe » 6,757,402  45 

judiciary 723,378  57 

gOYemment  in  the  Territories 282,064  80 

assistant  treasurers  and  their  clerks 260, 113  88 

officers  of  the  mint  and  branches  and  assay  office 

atNew  York ^ 112,960  15 

supervising  and  local  inspectors,  d^ 109,801  96 

surveyors  general  and  their  derks 95,209  75 

Total  civUlUt $11,91 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE. 

For  salaries  of  ministers,  A^c 291,300  92 

contingent  expenses  of  all  missions  abroad 51 ,  559 .63 

contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse 147, 923  99 

expenses  incident  to  carrving  into  effect  the  con* 
vention  with  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  &c .1 ,  975  58 

salaries  of  secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries  of 
legation,  &c 56,185  30 

compensation  of  commissioners  and  consuls  gen- 
eral to  Ha^i,  Dominica,  and  Liberia 5, 747  53 

salaries  of  interpreters,  &c,  at  Constantinople 
and  China 8,441,98 

mail  steamship  service  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil 150,000  00 

expenses  of  rescuing  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  shipwreck 5,297  61 

ex]|)enses  of  the  neutrality  act 25,000  00 

bringing  home  from  foreign  countries  persons 
charg^  with  crime 23,902  58 

salaries  of  marshals  of  consular  courts  In  Japan, 
China,  Siam,  and  Turkey 12,676  18 

rent  of  prisons  for  American  convicts  in  Japan, 
China,  Siam,  and  Turkey «..  13,515  26 

compensation  of  secretary  and  commissioner  to 
run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  British  pessesslons  in  Wash- 
ington Territory 28,070  00 

an  act  to  encouraffe  immigration 14,115  75 

expenses  of  the  l^i versa!  Exposition  at  Paris ....  38, 3U5  24 

blank  books,  &c.,  for  United  States  consuls,  &c.  65, 104  96 

office  rent  for  United  States  consuls,  &c 35, 597  78 

expenses,  &c.,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Puget 
Sound  Agricultural  Companies 18,667  18 

relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen ...  82, 425  88 

salaries  of  consuls  general,  d&c,  including  loss  of 
exchange 362,646  49 

sundry  miscellaneous  items 2,884  21 

Total  foreign  intercourse 1,44 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  mint  establishment 694,682  76 

building  court-houses,  post  offices,  &c 733, 397  27 

overlana  taiail  transportation ^ 1,125,000  00 

mail  steamship  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan.  41,666  66 
carrying  the  mails  upon  the  post  roads  established 

by  Congress  during  the  first  session  of  the  39th 

Congress «...  486,525  00 

further  payment,  dtc,  for  mail  service  performed 

for  the  two  houses  of  Congress 2, 400, 000  00 

deficiencies  in  the  proceeds  of  the  money-order 

system 92,952  03 

facilitating  communication  between  the  Atlantic 

and  Pacific  States  by  electric  telegraph 39, 999  99 

expenses  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 37, 330  82 

extension  of  the  treasury  building 331,201  33 
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For  lonefofthe  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  coasts |249,635  49 

pabymi;  observations  on  the  surveys  of  the 

cMitoofthe United  States 4,090  53 

somyoftbe  Florida  reefs  and  keys 22,230  19 

lepiinof  steuners  nsed  in  the  coast  survey 28, 000  00 

ptjaodntioiis  for  engineers  of  seven  steamers, 

ie 9,082  01 

fontTi  of  western  coasts  of  the  Uiiited  States  ...  142, 602  56 
y     footio^t  expenses  under  the  act  for  the  safe- 

keepiDf  of  tiie public  revenue 170,968  63 

expora,  &c,  ora  national  loan 2,017,822  43 

nwhition  in  isUtion  to  national  banking  associa- 

tioM 2,283  58 

pistes,  paper,  special  dies,  dx.,  the  printing  of 

drcalttingDotf»,&c 33,24146 

detectioD  ud  bringing  to  trial  persons  charged 

withcrime 152,804  41 

eoMultr receipts 3,609  85 

boildiDg  vaalts  in  United  States  depositories 22, 420  09 

Riarn  of  proceeds  of  captured  and  abandoned 

property 642,948  91 

compeoMtioii  of  watchmen,  gardener,  gate  keep- 

eWjAc 37,779  87 

tlteratioD  and  repairs  of  public  buildings  in  Wash- 

iogton,  improvement  of  grounds,  £c 440, 715  78 

eompietioQ  or  the  Washington  a^^ueduct 53, 245  14 

npport  of  transient  paupers  in  the  District  of 

Columbia 12,000  00 

ligbdng  the  President's  House,  Capitol,  d&c 5r>,  014  01 

uunialrepairs,  fuel,  dui.fforthePresidents  House.  31,750  00 
R^oodiog  daties  erroneously  or  illegally  collected, 

&c  ...., 696,155  25 

lUowance  or  drawback  on  articles  on  which  inter- 
nal tax  has  been  paid 1,375,940  11 

Qpeoses  incident  to  the  assessment  and  collection 

of  the  internal  revenue 8,730,357  65 

nn%  miaceilaneons  accounts 49, 494  86 

expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs.  7, 615, 675  45 
pajm^Dt  of  debentures,  drawbacks,  bounties  or 

<illowance 792,766  30 

lefondiDg  dnties  to  exteud  the  warehouse  system.  26, 156  00 

wpaymeDt  to  importers  of  excess  of  deposit,  &c.  2,279,377  54 

debeptures  and  other  charges 22,226  07 

salaries  of  special  examiners  of  drugs 3, 179  88 

Additional  compensation  to  collectors  and  naval 

offittis 1,356  29 

^ lighthoase  establishment 2, 613, 739  45 

tbe  Karine  hospital  establishment 506, 842  ^5 

^rs  and  preservation  of  custom-houses,  marine 

ho«pitaU,&c 153,669  70 

Mclaimed  merchandise 37,115  43 

pcwds  of  sales  of  goods,  wares,  &c 31,118  21 

ranuture  and  repairs  of  public  buildings,  &c . . . .  40, 0e9  7  I 
eonstrnction  of  fire-proot  appraiser's  store,  Phila- 
delphia Bank  building 50,000  00 

oitributive  shares  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeit- 

^ 229,426  98 

^ptoses,  &c,  in  regard  to  quarantine  and  health 

»*• 50,018  18 

*^l*w«  incurred  in  collection  of  abandoned  prop- 

^  erty j4  123  50 

JJoUoTs of  the  Treasury  Department ". . . '.'.'.. I .' '. .*  7] 869  22 

•*«ffl|?  cnstom-houses,  &c.,  including  repairs..     -  296,988  34 

^^  Ac ,  of  office  of  surveyors  general,  &c 22, 10 1  64 

P^^fond ,.-.  714,528  68 

"*«ot Office  building 102,607  91 

2?*^  4c.  of  hospital  for  insane 127,603  75 

°3«Pttcent.fund  in  Michigan 11,747  33 

J^Pwcent  fund  in  Oregon 3,566  79 

"^pereent  fund  in  Kansas 924  67 
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For  five  per  cent  fund  in  Wisconsin $5,G74  11 

five  percent  fund  in  Minnesota 2,475  07 

iudemnitj  for  swamp  land  porchased  bj  individ- 
uals   13,187  85 

expenses  of  United  States  courts 1,768,358  47 

repayments  for  lands  erroneously  sold 11, 485  47 

surveying  the  public  lands,  &,c 373,252  30 

suppression  of  the  slave  trade 17,478  12 

deposits  of  individuals  for  expenses  of  survey  of 

public  lands 10,373  46 

expenses  of  the  eighth  census  of  United  States,  d&c.  26,701  49 

salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Metropolitan  police. .  208, 850  00 
Columbia  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

in  the  District  of  Columbia 92,048  34 

support,  ^.,  of  convicts  transferred  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 12,226  89 

packing  anddistributinff  congressional  documents.  5,933  10 

refiefs  of  sundry  individuals 348,503  77 

Total  miscellaneous..! |39,618» 

LMDBR  DIRECTION  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  Indian  department |3,96S,353  50 

pensions,  military 23,423,651  35 

pensions, naval 358,735  43 

nlids 112,328  73 

Total  for  Interior  Department 27,883|069 

UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  pay  department 57,347,589  60 

the  commissary  department 7,254,195  87 

the  quartermasters*  department 28,953,113  20 

the  ordnance  department 1,702,959  41 

the  engineer  department 5,334,897  28 

the  Inspector  General 174,368  94 

the  Adjutant  General 6,741,777  27 

the  Surgeon  General 1,028,146  34 

For  the  Secretary's  ofllo^  (army  expenditures); 14, 308, 659  25 

reliefs  and  miscellaneoiis .' 400,941  46 

Total  for  the  War  Dopartmont 123,240,648 

UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE  NAVT  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  Secretary's  bureau $8,949,477  46 

the  marine  corps 1,493, 192  15 

the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 2,389,760  64 

the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting 2, 492, 754  82 

the  Bureau  of  Navigation 553,355  27 

the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 1,272,140  21 

the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 2, 123, 1 91  52 

the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 4,796,492  17 

the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 1, 527, 781  23 

the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 134,605  11 

reliefs 42,732  15 

Total  for  Navy  Department 25,775,508 

To  which  add— 

Intereston  the  public  debt 140,424,045 

Premium  on  treasury  notes^  per  acts  June  30,  1864,  and  Mardi  3,  1805.  377, 001, 151 

Total  expenditures,  exclusive  of  principal  of  the  public  debt 7»  340*  284 

Principal  of  the  public  debt: 

Redemption  of  the  loan  of  1842 $51,561  64 

1847 : 6,431,860  00 

1648 226,35000 
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Beimtnincnietit  of  tTMiniy  notea  iinied  prior  to  Jnlj' 

«,18« 160  00 

Beimbtmemaitoftreuiu7Dote>,perkctJnIjFas,ie4G.  100  00 
Be<Itiiipdoii  of  Teifts  IndaisliitT  ttock,  per  ttt  8ep- 

temberS.  IflJO 11,000  00 

Psjmetil  of  lrea«Qi7  note*,  per  act  DeMmber  23,  1857.  SOO  00 

PafUeDlof  traasnijnotes.perKctDeceiiiberlT,  1860.  600  00 

pMDentof  treaniTj  ilotM,  per  act  Hueb  2,  1B6I....  150  00 
Bwenption  of  7.3U  three-rear  conpoD  boada,  per  act 

July  17,  18G1 13,900  00 

Bedemption  of  treasnij  nnlei,  per  act  Jajy  17,  1961  .  35,690  SO 
BedeDption  of  tnaaniy  nolet,  pei  act  Februan  3S, 

1862 33,P89,e43  20 

BodeiDptioii  of  teainoierj  loan,  per  acts  Febniturj  7^ 

and  March  17,  1»62 7.197,664  45 

Bedemption  of  certificalee  of  indebtedneH,  per  set 

Uan&17,  lB6a 15,000  00 

Bedemption  of  postage  and  other  stampi,  per  act  Jnlv 

17,  }>iei eoi.isr  43 

BedemptioQ  of  fiaclional  carrency,  pet  act  March  3, 

1863 19,676,640  66 

Bedemption  of  (^Id  certificates,  per  act  March  3,  1883.  79, 029, 040  00 
Bedemption   ol   2-year  S  per  cenL   interest-bearing 

treasury  notes,  per  act  March  3,  I8G3 668,338  00 

Bedemption  of  S-jeor  6  per  cent,  componnd  interest 

notes,  per  act  March  3,  18S3 94,232,670  OO 

Bedemption  of  S-jear  7.30  ooupon  trtoitirr  notea,  per 

aot*JDne30,  1864,  and  March  3, 1685 4SO,D4a,!250  00 

Total  principal  Afpablie  debt '. 9692,549,666  88 

1,069,689,970  74 
Bftluceinthetreaniryon  Jnly],  1968,  agreeably  to  wairant*--         131,006,&33  35 

1,300,896,502  90 


Statement  of  recetpfe  and  ea^mditvres  of  the  United  States  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30, 1868. 


nomenstoma $49,676,694  67 

salea  of  pnblle  landi 714,895  03 

direct  Ui 15,536  OU 

internal  r«Teiiuo 38,735,863  C9 

misceUaneoDB  andinddenlal  loircea 6,249,979  97 

Total  receipts,  eielosiTe  of  loani 95,392,868  77 

From  loans : 

6  per  cent.  !^20  bonds,  act  March  3,  1865 t32,fi.18,850  00 

7.30  treasury  notes,  nets  Jniw  30,  1B64,  and  March  3. 

1866 300,932  03 

I^eal-lender  U.  S.  noloi,  act  Febmary  36,  1862 1,833,859  30 

5  per  cenL  certificates,  set  March  a,  1867 17,865,000  00 

6  per  cent.  20-yeiir  bonds,  acljnly  17,  1S61 3,000  00 

lesl  bonds,  act  March  3,  IS63 537,473  94 

6-20  bcnda.  act  Jnni  30,  I8«4    62,045  75 

10-40  bonds,  act  Mirch  3,  18C4 3,114  99 

Cenificate*  «f  gold  cuin  deposits,  act  March  3,  1663..  19,982,280  M 

FradiMialciiiiency,  act  March  3, 1863 0,204,179  00 

79, 319, 335  81 

T«Ulna<dpto 174,712,204  58 


74 


tB,»7,106  33 

11388.647  70 

S7, 119,117  (» 

5.eM«785  33 

3B,7«,814  37 


19,470  75 


ScSiiwSldST 


7i 
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I[o.3.—StiUematto/tkein4Atedtustt 


Acnof  JbItBI,  IS41, 


AclxKJtlT 


AclM^aL  tt,  IBfT.. 


let  tt  UuA  31, 1S4S- 


M  at  Dee.  21.  IBSI  . 


Lt>i(lteckS,lWl. 


katbotlHd  m  Ion  oMItOOC^OOO,  tmrtag  IntsnitBt  ■  nta  ool  ucndlscS  per 
onit-  p«r  miBtiint  mid  ndmbnTiA^  M  tha  wUl  of  Uh  Secntory,  feft«r  ^k  moDlh'a 
bMIh.  otU  ny  tim*  iTKrllirH  tpui  from  Jumurr  1. 1B49.  Thanetof  April 
IS,  IMS,  nibodied  iba  low  of  u  uMHIonit  •un  or  IS.OOD.OOd  ud  mids  tbg 
■Daoaiil  oMMiBadoB  IbalcmD  ifrvr  Ibe  pa>rtg!«nf  tblakct  nUnburoblv  niter  iMx 
BODtb^  police,  Or»tU7  Umansl  axwdln^  Iwnlj  jeiin  ft^m  Jannv;  t,  1843. 
Tbl■]ou1*ulB■d*^3r  Ibvpnrpouof  rvdrnDingoiititaiidiDglRfetDr/  bota,  (ud 
todefnj  uyof  Ibu  pnhTk  rxptotn. 

Bicetdlng  S  p«r  crnt,  p«r  jinnDm.  wltb  ftulhorJIj  to  borrow  bdj  portion  of  iho 
._.  . ^__...v_, „  .___.__  ._.i___.  _.  _  _. >,jj  5 


>r  IbF  debU  o( 


tH  nod  fai]d«d  u  oforenld  lo 
»a.uuj,uuu.  not  momoniiia  IBs  nraiiuij  oi  ir««nTT  not™  lantd  nndiT  lonnor 
■ell  tHfODd  t^l  (laoDBt.    Thaaiceaot  lb«  t93.<xn,l«)  li  nude  up  of  InuDiy 

Anlboriied  ■  leu  of  •l&OOO.ODO,  bevlDt  iDttiwt  at  ■  nM  boI  nceedint  tftt 

AaiborlEcd  tbe  June  of  |LO.COO,OQO  in  bontU,  twajipf  5  p«r  cent.  Inteivil,  And 
ItdeeinKbleat  lb*  end  of  fosneen  furt.  to  IndrmnUV  Ib*  fnntr  nf  Tpiurorlirr 
nUnqolnbiDeoI  of  hIIgIiIhu  upon  lbs  Ui 


lapeDnl 


la  United 


Ulhoriisd  a  loan  of  t9U,UOO,U0O,  biaitDS  Intemt  al  a  rats  not  eicsrdlni  S  prt 


Arf>IJmmtSS.ien.. 

a  loan  of  Wl.ODO.OiW,  bearing  Interert  at  a  rale  not  exeeedln*  8 per 

•an  I.  per 

H  ibu  <eii>'eani.  foTlbe  redemption  of  osliUndlnglnaiurj  noteii.  and 

for  no  otbi 

A«ofDetn,1860... 

Anlboriud 

n  iB-oeofllO,  000,000  In  Ireaiory  notei.  to  be  redeemed  after  Ibe  eipli- 

a  jear  from  Ibe  date  of  iwis,  and  bcnrinj  isfIi  h  rate  of  inlereit  u  majr 

be'sfTere' 

AtttiFtb.B.  ma.... 

a  loan   of  taS.UDO.DOO,  baarlnf  IntemI  at  n  rata  not  riDsedlB(«  par 

eesl.  per  a 

and  OBI  1 

Aet«tlU«ba,]881.. 

l-Hin  of  tmOOO.oro.  bcBTJBg'lnwrrit  al  ■  nta  not  eicaedlnre  par 

eent.por 

1961.    Ill 

^...L — r— df^  contiaelund  lune  t>onilt  oi  Ibn  lima  of  (be  paitnaAn  eftblarwl.  and 
nry  notes  rora  to  bo  made  recelvabin  In  poymeni  of  all  public  dnsa, 


InlboTlud  an  lunr,  ibunld  tbe  Secrelar;  of  tlie  TrtaiDry  deem  It  aipwUeot.  rit 
tt, 800,000.  In  coupon  boDda.  brarlni  inlprrnt  atlha  latoof  GpercpnLpar  annum. 

TnrllorlMorWwblnponaiidOr^COiiftltieFnppratJilonorindianboallitieidnilnc 
Ibereati  1835  and  1ES6. 
^nlhoriied  a  loaui  of  |asa,COO,aOD,  for  ohich  could  ba  itmrA  bondi  beartBg  Intemt 


int  vt  inch  bond!  not  lo  exceed  tbe  irhola  amoiml  of  7,30  Ireinr;  BBtu 
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of  ike  Unidd  States j  June  30, 1868. 


TlOe. 


Lo«BoriM2. 


aOyMtf 


Loan  of  1817.... 


90jt§nAnfT  Dee.  31, 
1087. 


Loan  of  1618.... 
TeiMiBdeiBBltj 


Oldftaaded'tobt, 

Treatnry  ootM 
Traarary  noCet 


Loan  of  18S8. . . 
Loan  of  1860. . . 

Treanry  notes 


Loan  of  Feb.  8, 
186L  ' 


I 


SO  yean 
15 


De- 
mand. 


1  year. 


Wban  redeoB- 


After  Dee.  31, 
1863. 


6peretparan< 


After  Jnlylfm 


After  Dee.  31, 
1664. 


Ob  demand. 


Bate  of  In- 
terest 


6peret.  per  an- 


6p«retperaB- 
nnm. 

Speretperaa 
nnm. 


5  and  6  per  et 


On  demand 1  m.  to  6  p.  el 

I  yearofter  date5to5^p«ret.. 


15  years^Dee.  31, 1873  ...f5perct.peran 

nnm. 


jjee^ 


10  years  After  Dec  31, 
1870. 


1  year.. 


.5  per  ct.  per  an- 
num. 


1  year  after  date  6and  12  per  ct, 

perannnm. 


10  or  90'After  JaBe],71.l6perctperan 


yearL 


Treasury 
notes. 


OrrgOQ  war 


Sn-yeftr  sixes. 
7.30  noiM  . . . 
<two  isRies.) 

Demand 
notes. 


num. 


'Q  years.  13  jears  after) 

dattr.  I  ,6  per  ct.  per  I 

60  days  after/      annum.      ) 
date.  j 


GOdays. 


20  years  After  July  J,  *9l.  6peret.  peran 

I    num. 


30  years 


1 


After  Juno  30. '81  6perct  peran. 
After  Aug.  I8.*64  7.30peretp.  ) 
After  6ept.30, '64     annum.      > 

Demand 


None. 


Payable 
on  de- 
mand. 


90  years,Aft«r  June  30, '81-6  perct.  per  as 


I 


Fan. 


Far. 


Par.. 


Far. 
Far. 


Par. 


Par.. 


Par. 


Far. 


Far. 


Par. 


Far. 


Amount  an- 
thoriied. 


$17,000^000 


n^  000^  000 


16;  000^  000 


161,000,000 


90,000,000 


90,00^000 


91, 000^000 


10^000,000 


95,00^000 


29,468,100 
12,896,330 

9;  800;  000 


Sxeba^abla 
for  7.30 
uryaolea. 


Amount 
issued. 


$6,000,000 


98;  907, 000 


16;  000,000 


8^000,000 


90,000,000 


7,022,000 


10;  000, 000 


18,415.000 


93,468.100 
12,896,330 

1.090;  890 


50, 000;  000 
139,999.730 

60,000,000 


Amount  out- 


$8;  000  00 


74% 


6;  151, 191  80 


996.000  66 


113,915  4? 

104,  .Tj  64 
9,i«0  00 


90, 000;  000  00 


7,699;  000  00 


900  00 


18. 415^000  06 


1 


3,590  00 


MS,  060  00 


50,000,000  00 
139.317,150  00 

141. 733  00 


43,890  06 
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No.  3.— Statement  of  tA«  ^idAtedneas 


Aciof  F*b.S%  18G3.. 
AetatJBlyll.  isaa. 


Act(i(Aiiiim,lBGG. 


iatrU.lBK 

Act  ol  Jug  30,  1861 
Ad  ef  Much  3.  1863 


Alt  <ai<at  30,196*.. 
Aft  of  Much  3,  1B£3. 

Ac*  i(  Much  3,  IBM. 


Af>«<MBth3.  ieC3. 
AitBfJ^jlT.lSS-. 


4et«(in*3%lSM. 


nn,  (Bd  I>*T*hl*  tweiilj  ytwi  fna  date,  wUeh  mar  ha  •uhaB(«l  Ibr  UnU^ 

Stun  BOU*.    AIb,  on 
ABtbortHd  iba  ImiiiiitDai  orer  tU,000,C(»  sdiUtliBul  at  dmUvboiat,  tuDMl 

mbflolptloBfl  alnady  nudft  imd  paid  for. 

On  hud  Biuold  In  th<  United  6tUH  or  Bump* 

AnlbarlBd  lh<  Ins  of  tlSO.OOO.COOlo  li>(a]>t<ndu'  V.  B.  BMFi.|30,OOaDDa  of  wUih 

labalnlliiiaf  dcmudtinteilwiMdniideTKlaf  JnlT  11,  IBS]. 
AnltaoilBd  u  uddliloBd  li»«  af  tliOfim.im  Isnl-imdiir  noic*.  ■B.DOaoog  of 

wUcb  miffal  bfv  IB  diinoBilullani  Im  Ihu  trt  doUui ;  •Sa.OOO.OUO  of  thli  tano 

to  be  reeerred  tv  par  tentpowr  loaBipromptly  In  eaae  of  f mergppcj. 
AntboriiFd  the  hne  of  tlOKOn.OOO  Id  Oolted  Statet  Dotea.  tor  the  ImmFdlala  pay- 

Biasl  Dt  the  annj  and  naTv.  loeta  DOtea  to  be  a  part  of  Ibe  aaiannl  prorlded  tot 

b  UT  but  that  naj  bmaAor  b«  pamd  bj  Ihli  Confrka.    (Tte  usaut  la  thle 

riMlDllon  l>  iBclitdrd  ko  ail  of  Uarrh  3,  18&1) 
AfartberiHoor|lWUn,UXIIn  Hailed  Stalei  notea.  for  tb<  pnrpeaa  of  UBTert- 

InB  the  tnaearr  Dote«  whieb  idbt  b«  iHOed  aader  tfali  act.  aiid  lor  bo  other  par- 

poee.    Aod  ■  ftirther  iBor,  If  necrHaiy.  for  Ibr ' ■ 

vUch  aDwiux  IndndH.  tbe  ViaalowW 
PntUtd.  That  of  IlDltrd  SU'ca  notro, 


|l3a,0<w!a«l  Id  Umudlltalei  Bolee! 
■"-"-"■■    ■"  I  joint  rwolniioo  of  Con- 


/iHtilT.  That 
nil  iu  proTiile 

[hhrty  dayB.  payhble  'afler 


Lch  Ibli  la  ao  ameBdnieDt  ihall  coDtlDna  In  fall  f6ne  Ib 

Dr(j3,Coa.om  in  united  Stalee  noln.  lor  nol  leia  than 

tlOa  (WI.OUO  by  the  fOllawlDK  acli.) 
if  temporary  ]<Huua[|S5.IWaiOI».b«ariDRlnteRil  at  ante 

n'«  Df  lemporaiy  loani  of  tHI.MttOoa.  maUnf  Ihe  whole 

Dl  Irmporary  loaoi  to  not  (icecdlng  1110,000.01X1.  al  a  rate 


knlboiiacd  ■  lou  «r  131.0.000,030  fi 

Dot  rxcevdlDf  &p«r  C(nl.  per  lumain.  payablo  In  1 
ntuOlj.  aod  on  all  othen  ivml-umnDiilly.  Iho  whott 

fSOO.OOO.cuS.  And  ID  mnch  or  iMi  net  »  llnihi  t: 
}rtr  li  irpealed  b;  met  ol  Jnne  \X>,  IHM,  Kbicb  nUo 
row  moD^y  Fonffrred  by  lecllon  1,  Fxeifpl  ao  far  ai 
band*  alnkdf  adrcrtl-cd. 


1600.000,000  for  the  neil 


axy  affKl  17^1^0.000  of 


poatan  or  olbrr  ttampa 
l^mupnpare II  In  t) 
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of  the  United  States^  die. — Gontinaed. 


TtUe. 


1 


>PiTe-twentiei. 


J 


United  8tat«i 
*    not«f,    new 
taiae. 


9  or  20 
jean 


When  redeem' 
able. 


After   April  30, 

leer. 


Bate  of  inter- 
eet. 


6  per  cent 


None. 


^  Temp'y  loan. 


.Loan  of  1863. 


.      Trearory 
I         notes. 

Ooldcertlflcaiet. 

1 


Not  leM 
than  30 
dayi. 


After   10   daji' 
notice. 


I 


Par.. 


Amonat  an- 
thorixed. 


$515,000,000 


Par 


4,  5,  and  6  per 
cent 


After   June    30, 
1881. 


6  per  cent . . , 


2  year* 
I  year.. 


I 


Ten-fortiee . . . 

FlTe-twentie« 


(^  Certlflcatei  of 
{   indebtedness. 


Postal  cnrrency 


Fractional 
currency. 


3  years  after  date 

I  year  after  date 
On  demand.... 


10  or  40|  After    Feb.    28, 
years. 

5  or   20 
years. 

I  year.. 


5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
1  year  after  date  6  per  cent 


1874. 

After  October  31, 
1869. 


Par 


450.000,000 


Amoont 
itfoed. 


Amomit  o«t> 


$514. 780.  S0O,|5H,  190^  900  00 


150,000.000 


Pre'm 
4. 13  p. 
cent. 


5  per  cent 
ft  per  cent 


Par 


Par... 
Par.. 

Par.. 


39^000.  OOOM 


75,000.030 


400,000,000) 
Not  specified. 


200,000,000 


Par 


Par.. 


Par.. 


Par., 


Not  specified 


Not  specified. 


5(jn;000.000 


13,797,089  00 


75,000.000     75.000,000  00 


211.000,0001  555.433  00 


172,770,100 


17.678,640  00 

194. 566, 400  no 

3.8^500  CO 

18.000  00 

4,8ei,C9lS7 


S7.74MM  • 
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Ko.  3. — Statement  of  the  indebtedness 


Aeti  snUiorisiiig  Icmuii,  and  fynoptif  of 


r  JnM3Q,18e4. 


Mmrcb  3.  1863. 
Jane  33,  1864. 


J«a9e,  19C5... 
Karcb  3,  1865. 


»f  April  12.  18G6, 
lexidaietit  to  act 
Mareh  3,  1865. 


I  •!  July  1.  18S2, 
sdJvljS.  1l?64. 
.«<lUrcli2,  1867.. 


Anthorixed  the  inne  of  #400,000,000  of  boodi  redeemable  at'  the  pleaamne  of  th<» 

SOTerament  after  any  period  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  yean,  or,  if 
eemed  expedient,  made  payable  at  any  period  not  more  than  forty  years  from 
date.  And  said  boudu  Kball  bear  an  onunal  intereit  not  exceeding dx  per  centam, 
payable  lenii-aonaally  in  coin.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaNory  may  dimoie 
of  saeh  bonda,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  of  any  bonds  commonly  known  aa  OTe- 
twenMeP,  remaining  unsold,  on  snch  terms  as  he  may  deem  most  advisable,  for 
lawfal  money  of  the  United  State*,  or,  at  his  discretion,  for  treasury  notes,  eer> 
tificates  of  indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  issued  tinder  any  act  of  Ckm* 
gress. 

Authorizes  an  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  exceeding  three  years  to  run,  interest  at 
not  orer  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  (Nrincipal  and  interest  payable  in  lawftil  money. 
Also  authorizes  the  issue  of  and  In  Hen  of  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
by  the  first  section,  and  as  a  part  of  said  loan,  not  exceeding  $900,000,000  in 
tr«a»ury  notes  of  any  denomination  not  less  than  $10,  payable  at  any  time  not 
exeeeding  three  years  Arom  date,  or,  if  thought  more  expedient,  redeemable  at 
any  time  after  three  years  from  date,  and  bearing  interest  not  exceeiUng  the  rate 
of  7  3-10  per  centum,  payable  in  laWful  money  at  maturity,  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  semi-annually ;  and  such  of  them  as  shall  be  made  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  at  maturity,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
United  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  and  may  bo  paid  to 
any  creditor  of  the  United  States,  at  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  or  to 
any  creditor  willing  to  receive  tbem  at  par,  includiog  interest ;  and  any  treasury 
notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  act  may  be  made  convertible,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  into  any  bonds  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  and  the  Secretary  may  redeem  and  cause  to  be  cancelled 
and  destroyed  any  treasury  notes  or  United  States  notes  heretofore  Issued 
under  authority  of  previous  acts  of  Congress,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
an  equal  amount  of.  treasury  notes,  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act, 
or  of  other  United  States  notes ;  nor  diall  any  treasury  note  bearing  interest 
isued  under  this  act  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  or  redemption  of  any  notes 
issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  buiker,  calculated  or  intended  to 

,    circulate  as  money. 

Whole  amount  may  be  issued  in  bonds  or  treasury  notes,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

Authorize  an  issue  of  $600,000,000  in  bonds  or  treasury  notes  ;  bonds  mny  be 
made  pavablu  at  any  period  not  more  tbnn  forty  years  from  the  date  of  iMue, 
or  may  do  made  redeemable  at  the  plennnre  of  the  government,  at  or  after 
uoy  period  not  less  than  five  years  nor  mute  ttian  forty  years  from  date,  or  may 
be  made  redeemable  ond  payable  ns  eforeiinid,  as  mny  be  expressed  upon 
their  face,  and  so  much  thereof  as  muy  be  itwued  iu  treasury  notes  mav 
be  made  convertible  into  nny  bonds  authorized  by  thin  act,  and  be  of  such 
denominations,  not  less  than  iifty  dollars,  and  bear  such  dates,  and  bo  made 
redeemable  or  payable  at  such  peiiodit  us  llie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
deem  expedient.  The  interest  on  tUo  bonds  payable  semi-annaally ;  on  trea- 
sury note:!  semi-annually,  or  onnuully,  or  iit  maturity  thereof;  and  the  principal 
or  interest,  or  both,  be  made  payable  in  coin  or  other  lawful  money ;  if  in 
coin,  not  to  exceed  G  per  cent,  per  nnnm/i :  %\-hen  not  payable  iu  coin,  not  to 
exceed  7  3-10  per  cent  per  anuum.  Ruto  aud  character  to  bo  expressed  on  bonds 
or  treasury  notes. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  h's  discretion,  to  receive  any 
treasury  notes  or  other  obligatious  Li^ued  under  any  act  of  Congress, 
whether  bearing  interest  or  not,  in  cxchimge  for  any  description  of  bonds 
authorized  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment;  and  also  to  dispose 
of  any  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  said  act,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  to  Kuch  an  amount,  iu  such  manner,  aud  at  such  rates 
as  he  may  think  advisable,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
any  treasury  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or.  certificates  of  deposit,  or 
other  representatives  of  value,  which  have  been  or  which  may  be  Issued  imder 
any  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  used  only  for  retiring  treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress ;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  increase  of  the  public 
debt 

Bonds  issued  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  accordance  with  these 
acts. 

For  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  any  compound  interest  notes  out- 
standing, the  Secretary  of  the  Treannry  is  authorized  and  directed  to  Ibsuc 
temporary  loan  certificates  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  four  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  uuthorizo  the  ibtiuu  of  Ucitcd  States  notes  and 
for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floathig  debt  cf 
the  United  States,"  approved  February  iwenty-fifih,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  3  per  centum  per 
annnm,  principal  and  Intetcst  payable  in  lawful  money  on  demand ;  and 
said  certificates  of  temporary  Joan  may  constitute  and  be  held  by  any  na- 
tional bank  holding  or  ownmg  the  same,  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  provided 
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of  the  United  States^  dke. — Gontinaed. 


TItta. 


FiYMwentlM. 


Tna^fBOtei 


Treu^  notes 


Treat*/ notes 


7.30  treuniy 
noteiL 


'7.30  troMwy 
notes,  tbree 
Issues. 


Five-twcnties. 
Five -twenties... 
Flve>twenties... 
PlTe*twentles... 


i 


I 


5or  ^ 
yean. 


i/VAeD  redeem' 


Zyvn. 


3  years. 


3  years. 


3  years. 


After  Oct  31. 
1869. 


3  yrs.  after  date 


37r8.ofterdate 


3  yrs.  after  date 


33rrs.afterAiig. 
Is,  1864. 


3  7rs. 


Union  Pacific  R. 
B.  Co.  bonds. 


5  or  20 
years. 
5  or  SO 

years. 
5  or  20 

years. 
5  or  SO 

years. 


After  Ang.  14, 

1867. 
A^er  Jane  14, 

1868. 
After  Joly  14, 

1868. 


After  Oct  31, 

1870. 
After  June  30, 

1j}70. 
After  Jane  30, 

1872. 
After  Jane  30, 

1873. 


Bate  of  Inter- 
est. 


6  per  cent 


6  p.  et.  corap. 
Interest 


6  p.  et.  comp. 
interest. 

6  p.  ct.  comp. 
interest 


8 


Par. 


7.30  per  cent 


I 


7  3-10  p.  ct.. 


90  yn.. 


After  Jan.  15^ 
1885. 


6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 


6  per  cent 


Par. 


Par. 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


Par. 


ApMrant  Ml' 
thoriaed. 


Snbstitate  re- 
deemed 5  p. 
ct.  notes. 


$400, 000;  000 


600,000,000 


Amonnt 
Issned. 


Amount  oK^ 


lUBb  Ml,  90888 


$17,950,000 


177,045,770 


SS.  798, 300 


934,400,000 


98^161,810  00 


■•••••■•••••••• 


37,717,060  00 


197,794,950  00 

332.928,960  00 

965,948,150  00 

17^648,960  00 


90,08^000  00 
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ISo.  S. — Stalemmt  of  the  ind^tednett 


JM  MHlnriltaC  lou.,  Bd  TBOpA  of  HML 
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of  ike  United  States^  dke. — Gontmued. 


Tltl*. 
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WbeBredoMo- 
able. 

Bfttoof  taiitr- 

^ 

▲■Mnnit  «!• 
thoriied. 

Amoniit 

iMMd. 

Amotmtovl* 
■teadtaf. 

Ondmnand.... 
1 

3  pw  cun*  •  ■  • 

Pw.. 

$73^000^000 

$90,000^000 

$90,000^000  01 

t;638^aaBlKI67 

PAP  E  R  S 

ACcauPAsmo 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  OOMPTfeOLLEK  OF  THE  CUBRENOT. 

Office  of  the  Comptroller  op  the  Currency, 

WiwWnjjtoti,  Ifovember  19, 1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisioDB  of  Bectioti  61  of  the  national 
euirency  act,  I  have  the  hoaor  to  present,  through  you,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Cnited  States  the  following  report : 

Since  the  last  annual  report  12  national  banks  have  been  oi^aoized, 
of  which  five  are  new  aasociationa  One  was  organized  to  take  tlio 
pbce  of  an  existing  State  bank,  and  six  were  organized  to  take  th« 
place  of  national  banks  previonsly  organized  but  now  in  liquidation  and 
windlDg  up,  making  the  total  Dumber  organized  up  to  October,  1685. 
TatU  txkiiitimg  Ik 
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From  the  number  of  banks  organized,  heretofore  stated  to  be  1,685, 
sliould  be  deducted  56,  leaving  the  number  in  active  operation  1|629. 
The  banks  to  be  excluded  ai^e  the  following : 

« 

NEVER  COMPLETED  THEIR  ORGAiaZATION  SO  AS  TO   OOMMEKGE  BTJBI 

NESS. 

Tlie  First  National  Bank  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  No.  232. 
TIno  First  National  Bank  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  No.  169. 
The  Second  National  Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio,  No.  463. 
The  Second  National  Bank  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  No.  195. 

SIT^ERSEDED  BY  SUBSEQUENT  ORGANIZATION  WITH  THE  SAME  TITLB8 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  original  No.  ttj 
present  No.  458. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  IJtica,  New  York,  original  No.  120;  prM 
ent  No.  1,395. 

IN  VOLUNTARY  LIQUIDATION. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Missouri. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Carondelet,  Missouri. 

The  National  Union  Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  National  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

Tlie  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

The  City  National  Bank  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  National  Bank  of  Crawford  County,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  New  Ulin,  Minnesota. 

The  Pittston  National  Bank,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Berkshire  National  Bank  of  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Kittanning  National  Bank,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Providence,  Pennsylvania. 

The  National. State  Bank  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  Ohio  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Since  October  1, 1867  ; 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Kingston,  New  York. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Bluffton,  Indiana. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Skaneateles,  New  York. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Jackson,  Missisvsippi. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Downingto^vu,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Nal'ional  Exchange  Bank  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  Appleton  National  Bank,  Appleton,  WLsconsiu. 
The  National  Bank  of  Whitestown,  New  York. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania^ 
'  The  First  National  Bank  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin. 
The  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  Second  National  Bank  of  Watertown,  New  York. 
The  Second  National  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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The  First  National  BanJi  of  Sonth  Worcester,  Ifew  York. 

Tho  Nationid  tlechauics  j^id  Farmers'  Bauk  of  Albany,  New  York. 

The  First  Katioual  Bank  of  Plamer,  Peunsylvaiiio. 

Of  the  banks  in  liquidatioa,  the  following  are  winding  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  with  otlicr  banks : 

The  Pittston  Kational  Bank,   Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fittston. 

The   Berkshire  National  Bank  of  Adams,  Massachusetts,  with  tho 
First  N.-.tional  Bank  of  Berkshire. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  with  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Kittanning  National  Bank,  Kittonuing,  Pennsylvania,  with  tho 
First  National  Bank  of  Kittanning. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Pmvidence,  PennsyU-auia,  with  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  National  State  Bank  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  with  the  Fu^t  National 
Bank  of  Dubnqne. 

The  Ohio  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  the  Merchants' 
]$stional  Ban'c  of  Cincinnati. 

Tbe  First  National  Bank  of  Titnsville,  Pennsylvania,  with  tho  Second 
l^atioaal  Bank  of  Titnsville. 

The  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Eichmond. 
The  Second  National  Bank  of  Watertowii,  New  York,  witV  the  First 
Monal  Bank  of  Watertown. 

The  following  hanks  in  li(iuidation  are  snceeedcd  by  new  organizatio:!?, 
wliicli  are  to  take  their  circulation  as  fast  as  it  is  redeemed;  this  being 
ttoonly  process  by  which  a  change  of  location  can  be  effected. 

Tiif  First  National  Bank  of  Downington,  Pennsylvania,  succeeded  by 
lb  First  National  Bank  of  Honeybrook,  Pennsylvania. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  New  Bninswick,  New  Jersey,  succeeded  Ity 
Uie  Priuceton  National   Bank,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

ITie  Second  National  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  succeeded  by  tho 
IVific  NationiU  Bank  of  Council  Bluifs,  Iowa. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Plumer,  Pennsylvania,  succeeded  by  tho 
First  National  Bank  of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
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LL  banks  'WHICH  HATB  FAILIID  TO  BEDEEU  THEIB  dBOTHATmO' 
TES,  AND  FOB  WHICH  BEGEITBBS  HATE  BHBN  AFPOIKTED. 

irst  National  Bank  of  Attica,  "Sew  York,  Leonidas  Doty,  receiTer. 
enango  National  Bank  of  iWiklin,  Pennsylvania,  Harvey  Hen- 
receiver. 

lerchants*  National  Bank  of  Waskington,  D.  C,  James  C.  Ken- 
ceiver. 
'iiHt  National  Bank  of  Medina,  New  York,  Edwin  P.  Healey, 

ennessee  National  Bank  of  Mempbia,  Tennessee,  Williiua  A.  Hill, 

^Irst  National  Bank  of  Kewton,  NewtonviUe,  Massachusetts, 

land  Jones,  receiver. 

%8t  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Alabama,  Oomelins  Gadle,  jr., 

''irst  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Gkarles  Case, 

latioual  UnadiUa  Bank,  Unodilla,  New  York,  Lewis  Kingsley, 

farmers  and  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

!k  A.  Piatt,  receiver. 

jKton  National  Bank  of  the  city  of  New  York,  0.  P.  Bailey, 

lational  Bank  of  Vicksbnrg,  Mississippi^dwin  F.  Brown,  receiver. 
■Irst  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  H.  W.  Sample,  receiver, 
'iret  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Connecticut,  E.  S.  Tweedy,  receiver, 
affairs  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Attica  have  been  finally 
and  a  dividend  paid  to  the  creditors  of  forty-eight  per  cent. 
aBami  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Newton  have  been  finally 
The  govenunent  claims  were  paid  in  full,  and  a  dividend  of 
*r  cent,  paid  to  the  general  creditors. 

■rtial  (liridend  has  been  dechired  to  the  creditors  of  the  Farmers 
Stians'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  of  flfty-ftve  per 
'^  to  the  creditors  of  the  Croton  National  Bank  of  Oie  city  of 
Ink  of  fifty  per  cent  upon  all  claims  approved  or  a^udicated. 
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The  following  Btatement  exhibits  the  number  and  amonnt  ef  notea 
iBsaed,  redeemed  and  outstanding,  October  5, 1868: 


iBsncd 8,896,576  $8,896,576 

Bedeemed 254,754  254,754 


Outstanding 8,041,823 


Outstanding 2,904,984 

Pirea 

Iciflued 23,100,723 

Kedeemed 482,133 


(5,956,320 

146,352 


$11^,533,040 
2,410,060 


Outstanding 22,024,590  113,122,980 


TEDS. 

Issued 7,915,914 

Redeemed 142JJ59 


Ontstoading . . 


TWENTIES. 

Issued 2,219,322 

Bedeemed 30,355 


$79,159,140 
1,423,590 


'7,735,550 


$44,386,440 
727,100 


Outstanding 2.182.967  43,039,310 
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prPTIES. 

355,181  $17,759,050 

led 17,256  862,800 

iding 337,925  16,896,250 

ONE  HUNDREDS. 

267,350  $26,735,000 

ed 15,583  1,558,300 

ding 251,767  25,176,700 

FIVE  HUTa)REDS. 

13.486  $6,743,000 

Bd 1,759  879,500 

ding 11,727  5,863,500 

ONE  THOUSANDS. 

4,746  4,746,000 

3d 1,846  1,846,000 

[ling 2,900  2,900,000 

all  denominations  outstanding  on  the  first  Monday 

ober,  1868 $299,806,110 

fragments  of  notes  outstanding,  lost  or  destroyed, 

DS  of  wliidi  have  been  redeemed 455 

$299,806,565 
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»ent  shoicing  the  amounts  and  kiruls  of  United  States  bonda  held  by  the 
agurer  of  tite  United  States  to  secure  tlw  redemption  of  the  circutating 
»  0/  national  banks  on  tlie  30(A  day  of  September,  IStiS. 

Descriptioa  of  securities.  Amoanbi. 

tered  bonds— Act  of  Jiine  14, 1858 $805, 000 

teml  bonds— Act  of  June  22, 1860 ~       69, 000 

tered  bonds— Act  of  Fcbrnary  8,  1801 3, 487, 000 

m  bonds— Act  of  Febrnary  8, 1801 1, 000 

m  bonds— Act  of  March  2, 1801 16, 000 

tered  bonds— Acts  of  Jidv  17  and  August  5, 18C1 58, 611, 000 

m  bonds— Acts  of  July  17  and  August  5, 18C1 9,000 

tered  bonds— Act  of  February  25, 1862 05, 063, 300 

n  bonds— Acts  of  Febniary  25, 1862 4, 200 

tefe<l  bonds— Act  of  Marob  3, 1863 34, 1 42, 050 

tved  bonds— Act  of  March  3,  1804,  5  i>er  cent 88, 596, 150 

m  bonds— Act  of  March  3, 18C4,  5  per  cent 10, 000 

tered  bonds— Act  of  June  30, 1864 38, 045, 000 

Med  bonds— Acts  of  July  1, 1862,  and  July  2, 1864. .  0, 263, 000 
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Ee^stered  bonds — ^Act  of  M«arch  3, 1864,  6  per  cent $3,5(^ 

Registered  bonds — Act  of  March  3, 18G5,  first  series 27, 218^ 

Registered  bonds — Act  of  March  3, 1865,  second  series 10, 714^ 

Registered  bonds — ^Act  of  March  3,  1865,  third  series 2, 287^ 

Registered  bonds — Act  of  March  3, 1865,  fourth  series ISSfi 

Total 342, 010^  1 

REPORTS. 

'I 

The  national  currency  act  requires  every    association  to 
report,  exhibiting  in  detail  its  resources  and  liabilities  on  the  first 
day  or  January,  April,  July  and  October,  of  each  year.    In  additk 
this,  every  association  is  required  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  moi 
make  a  statement,  exhibiting  the  average  amount  of  loans  and  dis 
specie  and  other  lawful  money,  dex>osits,  and  circulation ;  and  bankl^ 
located  in  the  cities  named  in  section  31  of  the  act  are  required 
return  the  amount  due  them  available  for  the  redemption  of  their 
laticm. 

The  quarterly  reports,  coming,  as  they  do,  upon  a  certain  S] 
day,  known  in  advance,  and  for  which  the  amplest  preparation 
made,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  present  the  actual  working  com 
of  the  banks.    They  are,  of  course,  careful  to  exlubit  the  full  amoi 
reserve  required,  and  otherwise  a  full  compliance  with  aU  the  imi 
provisions  of  the  law.    But  it  is  in  the  large  cities,  especially  in 
York,  that  this  plan  proves  most  objectionable.    Gold  and  stock 
lators,  knowing  that  at  a  certain  time  the  banks  will  make  it  a  poml 
have  a  full  supply  of  lawful  money  in  their  vaults,  get  up  combinati 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  scarcity  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  a 
gent  money  mai-ket,  so  as  to  depress  the  market  for  government, 
railroad,  and  other  securities.     National  banks,   held   firmly  to 
requu'ements  of  the  law,  are  seriously  embarrassed  by  such  trie" 
Their  necessities  compel  them  to  have  the  lawful  money  at  any 
Besides  the  damage  resulting  from  an  unnecessary  and  forced  depi 
of  public  securities,  regular  commercial  transactions  are  impeded, 
pended,  or  forced  to  be  carried  on  at  ruinous  rates,  owing  to  the 
cial  stringency  thus  produced.    It  is  becoming  more  manifest,  as 
quarter  succeeds  another,  that  the  evil  is  becoming  more  and  more  il 
erable.    Honest  industiy,  regular  trade,  and  legitimate  business  ofi 
kind,  which  depend  upon  the  banks  for  their  usual  facilities,  are 
jected  to  great  inconvenience,  hardship,  and  loss,  through  the  aH 
thus  practiced. 

This  stfite  of  things  calls  for  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy.  1 
may  be  found  in  an  amendment  to  section  34  of  the  act,  author^ 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  call  ui)on  the  banks  for  five  detik 
statements  or  reports  during  each  year,  fixing  upon  some  day  tlu| 
l)ast  for  the  date  of  the  report.  In  this  way  the  condition  of  the  bf 
may  be  ascertained  at  irregidar  intervals,  without  previous  prepaiill 
on  their  part;  and  the  precise  period  when  the  reports  vnli  be  caUeJl 
being  unknown  to  the  public,  outside  operators  Avill  be  prevented  1 
coiLspu'ing  against  the  banks  and  the  honest  trade  of  the  country. 

This  sulyect  is  commended  to  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

BANKS  IN  VOLUNTARY  LIQUIDATION. 

Section  42  of  the  currency  act  provides  that  any  association  may 
into  liquidation  and  be  closed  by  a  vote  of  shareholders  owning  t 
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,  thirds  of  its  stwrk;  that  due  notice  of  such  action  shall  be  publislied, 
r  tc^  aadat  any  time  after  the  exjiiration  of  one  year  from  the  publication 
t  of  such  notice,  the  said  association  may  pay  over  to  the  Ti-easurer  of  the 
?  VnM  States  the  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes  in  lawful  money  of 
; :  the  United  States,  and  take  up  the  bonds  which  it  has  on  deposit  Avith 
thelVeasurer  as  security  for  such  circulating  notes — leaving  it  optional 

viththe  hank  or  its  repi*esentatives  to  take  ui)  the  bonds,  or  not. 
Under  this  pro\ision  a  bank  may  go  into  liquidation,  i)ay  off  its 

deposifors  and  other  creditors,  do  no  business,  have  no  existence  as  a 

te  of  (IL^oonnt  and  deposit,  and  yet  reaj)  all  the  benefits  of  a  circida- 
fiffl^rantied  by  the  government.  In  some  cases  the  o>\Tiei*sliip  hasbeeu 
fttteentrated  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  individuals,  who  continue  to 
fc  business  as  private  bankers,  avoid  taxation,  evade  the  requiivments 
•f  the  ciurency  act,  and  still  i-etain  the  most  profitable  featui^e  of  a 
atiooal  bank. 

lb  correct  abuse  of  this  kind,  it  is  suggested  that  national  banking 
ssoeiations  which  go  into  voluntary  liquidation  be  requii-ed  to  provide 
IT  their  outstanding  circulation  in  lawful  money,  and  take  up  their 
Mids  within  three  or  six  months;  in  defaidt  of  wliich,  the  Comptroller 
ttU  have  power  to  sell  their  bonds  at  public  auction  in  New  York  city, 
id,  alter  paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  circu- 
6oa  of  the  bank  in  lawful  money,  to  pay  over  any  excess  realizeil  from 
e  sale  of  the  bonds  to  the  association  or  its  legal  representatives. 
Banks  that  are  winding  uj)  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  with  other 
nks,  or  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  at  some  other  ami  more  desir- 
•le  points,  should  be  excepted  from  the  foregoing  requh'ements. 

A  CENTRAL  REDEEMTXO  AGENCY. 

Phe  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office 
It  it  was  important  that  a  system  of  redemptions  for  national  bank 
:es  shoidd  be  established  as  early  as  practicable,  by  means  of  which 
J  should  be  made  convertible  into  the  knviul  money  of  the  country, 
ether  it  be  paper  or  gold,  at  the  principal  centre  of  trade.  AVithout 
Katiug  the  argument  then  made,  the  con\iction  is  again  expressed 
It  only  by  rigid,  unfailing  redemptions  at  a  central  point,  can  the  bank 
■n-ney  of  the  countr5^  be  kept  at  a  uniform  par  value. 
i  prevalent  obje<*tion  to  thisdoctruie  is,  that  it  would  render  the  country 
oks  tributary  to  New  York.  While  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  this 
jwrtion  would  prove  to  be  unfoiuided,  yet  it  maj'  be  entirelj-  removed 
authorizing  the  national  banks  of  the  eountry  to  take  the  whole  niat- 
rintotheirown  hands.  If  Congress  should  provide  by  law  for  the  organ- 
atioDof  a  national  bank  in  New  York  city,  without  circulation,  in  which 
l^national  bank  shoidd  be  required  to  become  a  stockholder  iii  propor- 
ttitoits  surplus  fund,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or 
*«itT  millions  could  be  established,  which  woidd  become  the  redeeming 
'gtticjof  the  whole  countiy,  and  tlie  clearing-house  of  all  national  bank 
witesin  ciit'idation.  It  would  be  owned,  controlled,  and  managed  by  the 
*Mfc  themselves  for  then*  benefit,  and  in  their  interest.  It  should  have 
>ne  department  devoted  exclusively  to  redemptions  and  exchanges  of 
^untnty,  and  another  department  devoted  to  a  general  banking  business, 
nie  latter  dei>artment  coidd  be  made  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  the 
^emptions  and  exchanges,  and  yield  a  revenue  to  the  stockholders  in 
Kidition^  wliich  would  be  so  much  interest  on  their  surplus  fluids  thus 
iivested.  Such  an  institution  would  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
*wikiiig,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country.    It  would 
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place  the  bank  circulation  of  the  country  at  once  upon  the  sonndeit 
footing,  and  demonstrate  practically  the  fact  that  the  banks  stand  iea4r 
to  make  tlieir  issues  not  only  redeemable,  but  actually  convertible  atd 
times  in  the  great  markets  of  the  Union.  f 

Moreover,  such  an  agency,  by  becoming  a  place  of  deposit  for  that  pOQj 
tion  of  the  reserves  kept  in  !New  York,  would  remedy,  the  evils  adverM 
to  in  my  last  rejwrt,  growing  out  ot  the  payment  of  interest  on 
balances  of  the  countiy  banks,  and  their  consequent  use  by  the  5i 
York  city  banks.  The  reseives,  instead  of  being  loaned  on  caJl  to 
lators  and  brokers,  as  is  largely  done  at  present,  would  be  held  e: 
where  they  would  be  needed,  and  would  be  applied  to  just  the  pi 
for  which  they  were  intended.  They  would  be  iictual  reserves,  and  at  i 
times  available  as  such ;  thus  adding  to  the  safety  and  the  credit  off 
currency  of  the  country,  and  carrying  into  practical  operation  the 
and  intent  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 

This  suggestion  is  earnestly  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
gress,  as  tending  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  all  sections  on  the  qi 
of  redemptions. 

THE  PEBIODICAL  STBINGENCY  IN  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

A  careful  study  of  the  bank  statements  of  New  York  taken  seps 
and  the  application  of  the  facts  so  obtahied  to  the  aggregate  stal 
or  abstract  of  the  whole,  affords  valuable  and  instructive  infomiatii 

The  abstract  shows  the  total  of  loans  to  be  $163,634,000. 

An  examination  of  tlie  statements  in  detail  shows  the  character  of  I 
loan  to  be  substantially  as  foDows : 

Commercial  or  business  paper $90, 000,1 

Demand  loans 68, 600,1 

Accommodation  loans 3, 600,1 

Suspended  loans 1, 600,1 

Total 163, 600, 1 

Fine-sixteenths,  or  rather  more  than  half  the  loan,  is  legitimate 
ness  paper ;  the  balance  is  upon  call,  or  for  accommodation.    The  amc 
loaned  on  call  for  commercial  puri^oses  is  not  stated  5  but  reliable 
mation  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  very  small.    The  customs  and  nc 
sities  of  trade  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  loans  of  this 
The  merchant,  with  his  capital  invested  in  trade,  must  know  when] 
liabilities  are  to  mature,  in  order  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  meet 
It  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  use  money  in  his  business  which 
liable  to  be  caDed  on  to  pay  at  any  moment.    Consequently,  ro< 
and  others  in  business  where  the  profits  are  regular  and  legil 
yielding  a  fair  return  to  skill  and  industry,  cannot  afibrd  to 
money  on  call.    Dealers  in  money,  stocks,  and  gold,  constitute  all 
the  only  class  of  business  men  whose  transactions  are  of  such  a 
as  to  make  call  loans  desirable  or  profitable ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  avoid  the  inference  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  available  resoi 
the  national  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  used  in  the  operatio] 
the  stock  and  gold  exchange ;  that  they  are  loaned  upon  the 
of  stocks  which  are  bought  and  sold  largely  on  speculation,  and  wl 
are  manipulated  by  cliques  and  combinations,  according  as  the  bulUf 
bears  are,  for  the  moment,  in  the  ascendency. 

In  addition  to  this  duect  loan  of  $70,000,000,  they  furnish  facilities  ■ 
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means  of  certified  checks  to  the  same  class  of  operators  to  an  amoiiDt 
ranging  from  $110,000,000  to  $120,000,000  daOy,  (on  the  5th  of  October 
the  amount  was  $112,800,000,)  and  these  checks  are  made  to  swell  the 
amount  of  indiTidual  deposits.  They  are  credited  to  depositors  as  money, 
and  are  circulated  and  treated  as  money  by  the  banks  and  by  their  cus- 
tomers; yet,  when  ascertaining  the  amount  of  deposits  upon  which  they 
must  hold  a  reserve,  or  upon  which  they  must  pay  taxes,  the  banks  inva- 
riably deduct  all  such  checks  on  hand.  For  instance,  on  the  1st  Monday 
of  October  they  reiwrted : 

Individual  deposits $224, 170, 000 

But  deducting  checks  on  hand 112, 800, 000 

They  had  actual  deposits  of Ill,  370, 000 


Taking  the  call  loans  and  the  certified  checks  together,  the  somewhat 
startling  fact  is  developed,  that  the  New  York  national  banks  furnish 
$70,000,000  of  capital  and  $112,000,000  of  credit,  for  speculation. 

The  use  of  certified  checks  is  a  direct  inflation  to  tiiat  extent;  which 
stimulates  the  stock  market,  and  keeps  the  price  of  a  large  class  of  mis- 
ceUaneous  seciurities  much  above  their  actual  value,  so  that  the  market 
is  feverish  and  fluctuating,  and  a  slight  stringency  reduces  the  prices. 
Taking  advantage  of  an  active  demand  for  money  to  move  the  crops, 
west  and  south,  shrewd  oi)erators  form  their  combinations  to  dei>ress 
the  market  by  "  locking  up'^  money — withdraAving  all  they  can  control  or 
borrow  from  the  common  fund  j  money  becomes  scarce,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est advances,  and  stocks  declme.  The  legitimate  demand  for  money 
continues;  and,  fearful  of  trenching  on  their  reserve,  the  banks  are 
straitened  for  means.  They  dare  not  call  in  their  demand  loans,  for  that 
would  compel  their  customers  to  sell  securities  on  a  falling  market,  which 
would  make  matters  worse.  Habitually  lending  their  means  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  prudence,  and  their  credit  much  beyond  that  limit,  to 
brokers  and  speculators,  they  are  powerless  to  aftbrd  relief.  Their  cus- 
tomers, by  the  force  of  circumstances,  become  their  masters.  The  banks 
cannot  hold  back  or  withdraw  from  the  dilemma  in  which  their  mode  of 
doing  business\as  placed  them.  They  must  carry  the  load  to  save  their 
margins.  A  panic^  which  shoidd  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  securities,. 
would  occasion  senous  if  not  fatal  results  to  the  banks  most  extensively 
engaged  in  such  operations,  and  would  produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
wluch  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  entire  banking  interest  of  Uie 
country. 

The  fact  that  abankinginterest  with  capital  and  surplus  of  $100,000,000 
can  be,  and  has  been  repeatedly,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  shrewd, 
though  bold  and  unscrupulous  men,  is  e\idence  of  some  inherent  defect 
in  its  management^  and  the  foregoing  statement  may  serve  in  some  degree 
to  diow  where  the  error  lies : 

laL  In  demand  or  call  loans  to  brokers  and  specnl  itors,  on  coUateral 
secorit^y  by  which  nearly  one-half  the  active  resources  of  the  banks  are 
Uised  direetiy  to  foster  and  promote  speculative  operations. 

2d.  Ootifled  checks  or  loans  of  credit  to  the  same  class  of  men,  whereby 
stocks  tie  inflated  and  immense  oiK.n*ations  are  carried  on  daily  upon  fie- 
titiooB  capitaL 

3d.  The  payment  of  interest  on  bank  balances ;  which,  being  payable 
on  demttid^  most  be  loaned  on  call  in  order  to  avoid  loss. 

The  neeeMity  Ibr  mining  call  loans  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  iBTgB  fiokly  lietao^ging  to  country  banks,  is  held  by  ^e  New  York  city 
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baiiiks,  subject  to  the  payment  of  interest.  This  fund  is  liable  to  be 
demanded  at  any  time.  BuL  bearing  interest,  it  cannot  be  sulleix'd  to 
lie  unemployed,  iind  so  must  be  loaned  on  call.  It  may  be  merely  a  coin- 
cidence; but  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  the  bank  deiK>sit»' held  by 
the  New  York  city  banks  were  $08,520,417,  and  the  call  loans  i^eiwrtcnl 
were  $08,500,000.  These  loans,  as  before  stated,  are  made  to  brokers, 
stock  and  gold  operators,  on  collateral  security,  and  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  capitiil  used  in  speculation.  Thus,  by  a  vicious  i>ractice, 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  country  is  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Wall  street  and  its  x)urlieus.  k 

Kot  content  with  the  870,000,000  so  absorbed,  a  fictitious  ca])ital  of 
$120,000,000  is  created  by  means  of  certified  checks,  which,  by  an  inge- 
nious anangement,  after  being  traded  on  the  sti^eet^  are  finally  tmded 
back  to  the  banks  that  issue  them,  without  matenally  inci*easing  or 
diminishing  the  cash  deposits.  Many  of  the  largest  and  best  managed 
national  banks  in  New  York  deprecate  the  practice  herein  set  forth,  and 
look  with  anxiety  and  alaim  toward  the  final  issue;  but  they- ai^  all 
involved  in  the  danger.  The  failiu'e  of  one  or  more  institutions,'throngh 
i-eckless  management,  would  endanger  the  whole.  If  all  bankers  were 
wise  and  prudent,  no  law  would  be  requii*ed  to  i-estrain  them ;  but  they 
are  in  the  j)osition  of  tnistees — tnistees  for  their  stockholders,  trustees 
for  their  depositors,  and  trustees  for  the  public.  If  they  habitually 
engage  in  practices  uangerous  to  stockholders,  depositors  and  the  iniblie, 
the  law  may  be  invoked  to  provide  a  remedy.  It  is  not  becoming  that 
institutions  organized  under  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  public  good, 
should  so  far  i>eiTei*t  their  coqwrate  powers  and  privileges  as  to  work 
detriment  to  the  public  interests.  If  they  regard  legislative  interference 
as  arbitrary  and  t^Tannical,  they  may  have  the  option  of  conforming  to 
the  requii^ements  of  law,  or  of  withdrawing  from  a  system  to  which  they 
add  no  strength. 

A  retmii  to  specie  payments  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  six^eulation ; 
as  ever^'  departures  from  specie  value  is  the  signal  and  incentive  for  its 
rise  and  ivign.  As  a  i)n»sent  coiTcctive,  however,  it  is  recommendeel 
that  national  banks  be  prohibited  by  law  fix)m  paying  intei*est  on  bank 
balances,  and  also  from  certifying  checks  to  be  good  which  are  not  drawn 
iigainst  actually  existing  cash  cleposits  standing  to  the  cretlit  of  the 
diawer  when  the  checks  are  made  and  presented. 

PANICS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  however,  that  the  troubles  to  which  the 
banking  interest  is  liable  are  caused  j)nmarily  by  the  disregard  of  sound 
jirinciples  on  the  part  of  the  banks  themselves,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  they  do  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  that  they  are  usually  the  cause 
of  wide-spi-ead  <lisaster — disaster  reaching  far  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  in  which  the  trouble  originated,  and  exteudhig  into  every  branch 
of  tra<le,  and  into  eveiy  section  of  the  countiy. 

AVhen  money  is  abundant,  the  temi)tation  is  very  great  to  find  employ- 
ment for  as  much  of  it  as  possible;  and  though  tiie  danger  of  too  great 
extension  is  palpable,  and  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience,  yet  the 
minority  of  bankers  an*  prone  to  go  on,  cariying  full  siiil,  until  tliey  find 
themselves  in  tin*  breakers,  repeating  the  same  mistakes  and  sutiferiug 
the  ^uno  retributions  which  they  themselves,  or  their  predecessc»r8,  have 
before  made  and  sufi'ered.  The  facts  nmst  be  taken  as  they  are  foiiod  to 
exist.  Panics  (^me;  and  while  it  would  be  wise  to  leaiii  lessons  of  wia- 
doiu  from  ex])erience,  so  as  to  avoid  their  recurrence,  the  fact  that  we 
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are,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  liable  to  panics  as  long  as  men 
make  mistakes,  or  act  in  reckless  disregard  of  established  princlDles, 
should  be  didy  considered.  Itecognizing  this  fiict,  it  may  not  be  without 
profit  to  ascertaiu  the  nature  of  the  trouble  that  pi'evails  in  a  time  of 
financial  pressure. 

If  liauks  habitually  lend  all  their  available  means  when  times  arc  easy, 
or  when  there  is  no  extraneous  demand  for  money,  it  is  evident  that 
when  an  extra  demand  arises,  it  can  be  met  only  by  witbrtrawing  or 
calling  in  loans  previoasly  made.  For  instance,  dming  the  summer 
months  there  is  but  little  demund  for  money  throughout  the  coimtry  gen- 
erally, beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  regular  trade,  and  a  htrge  8tui»lus 
is  accumulated  iu  the  large  cities,  priacip^ly  in  New  York.  The  banks 
in  Sew  York,  with  their  cofl'ers  full  to  overflowing,  seek  emploj-mcnt  for 
their  money,  and  loan  freely  aa  i^r  as  they  can  find  boiTowers,  and  at 
low  rates.  Their  funds  are  thus  absorbed,  aud  to  a  considerable  extent 
form  the  basis  npon  which  a  large  amount  of  business  is  transacted. 
Abundance  of  money  at  low  rates  stimulates  and  builds  up  a  certain  kind 
of  business,  which  comes  to  depend  upon  the  banks  for  its  activity  and 
support.  Meantime  the  gi-ain  crops  of  the  West,  and  the  cotton  crops  of 
the  South,  are  gathered^  and  are  made  ready  for  shipment  to  market. 
Both  are  prime  necessities  to  the  country  at  large.  They  must  go  for- 
ward, and  money  is  required  to  buy  them  aud  to  move  them.  The 
demand  is  paramount  and  must  be  answered ;  but  it  can  be  met  only  by 
withdrawing  money  that  has  been  absorbed  and  become  the  verj'  life 
blood  of  a  business  built  up  and  supported  by  its  use. 

The  banks  contract  their  loans,  and  murmurs  are  heard  of  stringency. 
The  crops  require  all  the  money  in  the  country  to  pay  for  tliem;  but 
Wall  street  demands  its  share,  insisting,  aud  not  without  reason,  that 
the  banks  encouraged  its  speculative  operations  by  tendering  means  in 
abundance,  and  now  to  withdraw  the  accustomed  support  will  be  ruinous 
to  its  interests.  The  banks,  interested  so  largely  iu  the  oiierations  of 
their  customers,  eamiot  afford  to  call  in  their  loans,  or  to  cut  off  supplies; 
their  own  safety  is  at  stake,  and  they  must  cany  their  customers  thi-ongh, 
or  suGTer  with  them  the  consequences  of  a  dangerous  con^-ulsion,  possibly 
of  a  fatal  collapse. 

This  is  snbstautially  the  history  of  a  panic  under  the  present  order  of 
things.  Possibly  it  might  he  prevented  by  a  proper  conservatism  exer- 
cised ill  season ;  but  prudence  is  not  the  most  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
times.  The  important  question,  therefore,  is  bow  to  relieve  the  public? 
I^ere  is  not  money  enough  in  the  countiy  to  meet  all  the  demands  at 
once.  A  suspicion  that  a  financial  institution  is  unable  to  respond  to  all 
demands,  is  almost  fatal  to  its  stability;  aud  when  confidence  is  unsettled, 
jadgment  loses  its  sway,  and  unreasoning  panic  follows. 


THE  REMEDY. 

If  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  could  hold  in  reser\'e  a  certain 
amoont  of  legal  tender  notes  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  in  regidar 
circnlaCioD,  to  be  advanced  to  banking  iustitutious  at  a  specified  rate  of 
interest  upon  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  as  collateral  security, 
a  source  of  relief  would  be  established  which  would  eflectnally  prevent 
a  monetu^'  pressure  from  being  carried  to  any  ruinous  extent. 

nds  proposition  is  not  anomalous  or  without  precedent.  Iu  time  of 
severe  pieflsaie,  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  authonzed  by  the  Chan- 
odilor<tftlie Exchequer  to  issue  its  notes  iu  excessof  the  limitations  pre- 
aoribed  in  ita  obaitet.    Ti^  was  done  in  violation,  or  without  authority', 
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of  law,  upon  the  pledge  by  the  government  of  an  aet  of  indemnity.  In 
our  gOA^emment  no  power  to  make  such  pledges  exists;  and^  therefore^ 
any  extraordinary  provision  of  the  character  suggested  most  be  aathQ^ 
ized  by  law. 

The  measure  i^  one  of  relief  and  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  pdb- 
lie  at  large,  and  therefore  justifiable.  If  the  consequences  of  overtoA 
ing,  speculation,  and  otherwise  reckless  conduct  could  be  confined  totitf 
parties  or  institutions  so  overtrading  or  si)eculating,  they  might  well  bl 
left  to  their  own  resources  5  but  immense  interests  are  involved  whiek 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  trouble.  A  financial  panic  general^ 
extends  to  commercial  circles,  and  in  several  instances  has  damaged  thB' 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  its  effects  hxn 
been  felt  for  years.  Any  measure  that  would  mitigate  or  prevent  sudi 
calamities  would  be  a  measure  of  national  importance  and  a  proper  sob* 
ject  for  congressional  legislation. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

The  subject  of  specie  payments  naturally  comes  up  whenever  the  citt- 
rency  question  is  discussed,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  ia 
devising  plans  for  an  early  resumption. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  specie  payments  may  be  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the  1st  of  October,  - 
1868,  under  the  head  of  "Debt  bearing  no  interest,"  as  follows:  r 

United  States  notes $356, 021, 073  01? 

Fractional  currency 32, 933, 614  ^'" 

Making  together. 388, 954,687  11 

of  government  notes  circulating  as  money,  and  designed  to  take 
place  of  gold  and  silver  by  being  made  "a  legal  tender  foraUd< 
public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports"  and  interest  on  the 
debt.    As  long  as  the  people  prefer  an  inferior  currency — ^inferior 
irredeemable  and  inconvertible  except  at  a  heavy  discount — ^they 
have  it  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  precious  metals.    Whenever 
people  conclude  that  it  is  more  economical  to  conduct  the  busineMj 
the  country  on  a  specie  basis,  they  04in  ordain  specie  payments  by 
ing  provision  through  their  representatives  in  Congress  for  the  paj 
or  withdrawal  of  the  present  depreciated  paper  currency  issued  Mid 
in  ciiculation  by  the  government.    And  whenever  the  people  wish 
restore  the  credit  of  the  nation,  they  can  do  it  through  their  repi 
tives  in  Congress,  by  removing  the' only  embarrassment  that  stands  I 
the  way — ^by  directing  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  payment 
floating  indebtedness  amounting  to  $388,000,000,  consisting  of  proi 
to  pay  that  are  never  paid — and  so  establish  the  fact  that  the  Ui 
States  is  a  solvent  debtor,  able  and  willing  to  pay  every  debt  as 
becomes  due.    Specie  payments  and  the  restoration  of  public  credit 
within  the  reach,  and  depend  upon  the  will,  of  the  people  of  the  Ui 
States. 

4 

FREE  BANKING. 

Whenever  Congress  shall  inaugurate  measures  looking  to  the  appreci^ 
tion  of  United  States  notes  to  a  gold  standanl,  the  effect  of  such  measnr0' 
will  probably  be  to  diminish  the  voliune  of  such  note^  in  circulatiol> 
To  what  extent  the  reduction  would  have  to  bo  carried  in  ord^  to  pliiC 
them  permanently  on  a  specie  basis,  would  at  present  be  mere  matter  ^ 
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gpeculation.    Donbtiess  a  large  amount  might  be  carried,  -nitb  profit  to 
tlie  government  and  with  benefit  to  the  pnblic. 

As  BOOD  as  the  effect  of  sncU  measures  becomes  apparent,  by  the 
gradual  approach  of  legal  tender  notes  to  a  par  with  gold,  the  restric- 
tions impraed  upon  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  by  national  banks  may 
be  saliBly  removed,  provided  the  establishment  of  a  central  redeeming 
agency  in  the  city  of  Ifew  York^  at  which  all  national  bank  notes  are 
redeemable  at  pai'^  shall  be  required  by  law.  Any  inconvenience  result- 
ing Irom  a  reduction  of  legal  tenders  may  thus  be  remedied,  and  the 
remedy  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  only  competent  Judge  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case — the  business  pnblic  of  the  United  States. 

KMpectfully  submitted :  

H.  B.  nULBUED, 
dmptroUer  of  the  Ourrenci/, 

Bon.  HtJOH  McCuixocH, 

Secretary  of  tke  Treasury. 


eepoet  op  the  fiest  compteolleb. 

Treasury  Department, 
ComptroUer'a  Q^e,  November  5, 1808. 
Sir:  The  business  operations  of  this  <^co  during  the  fiscal  year  end-' 
ing  June  30, 1S68,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

'Wnrraots  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  been  countersigned, 
entered  in  blotters,  and  posted,  to  wit: 

Public  debt  warrants SCO 

Quarterly  salary  warrants 1,  luS 

Treasury  proper  warrants 1, 500 

Treasury  (Interior)  warrants 2, 457 

Treasnry,  customs  warrants 3, 325 

l^reastuy,  internal  revenue  warrants 11, 110 

War,  pay  warrants 4,  lOS 

War,  repay  warrants 038 

Havy,  pay  warraots 1, 502 

ISTavy,  repay  warrants 305 

Inl:m<H',  pay  wEorauts 2, 303 

Intenor,  repay  warrants 145 

MitonBtic  vairants 2, 017 

WaTi  dTil  -warniDtB 01 

TrtMiny  appropriation  warrants 20 

CnBtoBS  ^>pn^riatioD  warrants 11 

biltrior  appropriation  warrants 42 

War  and  Ilavy  i^fpropriation  warrants 14 

Laad  eorcring  wairuits 414 

Ciutonu  eo>7viQg  warrants 1, 500 

fiitcnal  levenne  appropriation  warrants 3, 400 

flSanSHMOiiS  iranaota , 3, 030 

munber  of  wforants  40, 415 

''■Kifbed  as  fbllows,  which  are  reported  to  this  otlSce  by 
h  Auditors,  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
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Land  Office,  have  been  duly  entered,  revised,  and  the  balances  fin 
thereon  certified  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  viz: 

Judiciary. — Embracing  accounts  of  the  United  States  marshals 
for  their  fees,  and  the  exi)enscs  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
their  respective  districts;  of  the  United  States  district  attor- 
neys ;  and  of  the  clerks  and  the  commissioners  of  United  States 
courts 1,1 

Public  debt — Embracing  accoimts  for  the  redemption  of  United 
States  stock  and  notes;  interest  on  the  public  debt;  United 
States Treasurei-'s  accounts;  United  States  assistant  treasurer's 
accounts ;  and  matters  pertinent  thereto 1, 

Mint  and  its  brandies. — Embracing  accoimts  of  gold,  silver  and  cent 
bullion:  of  salaries  of  the  officers;  of  ordinary  expenses^  &c. . 

Public  printing. — Embracing  the  accounts  for  the  public  prmting, 
for  binding,  and  for  paper 

Territorial  printing. — Embracing  accounts  for  the  paper,' printing, 
and  binding  of  the  territorial  legislatures 

Congressional. — Embracing  the  accounts  for  the  contingent  ex- 
l)cnses  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

Land. — Embracing  accounts  of  registers  and  receivers  of  land 
offices;  surveyors  general  nd  their  deputies;  and  of  land  errone- 
ously sold 1 

Inspectars  of  steamboats. — Embracing  accounts  for  their  salaries 
and  incidental  expenses 

Diplomatic  and  consular. — Embracing  accounts  arising  from  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations;  expenses  of  consids  for  sick 
and  disabled  seamen;  and  of  oiu'  commercial  agents  in  foi^eign 
countries 1, 

Collectors  of  internal  rcreuMe.— Embracing  their  accounts  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  internal  tax  and  the  necessary  disbursements 
which  are  connected  therewith 2, 

Commissioner  of  internal  revenue. — Accounts  for  the  refunding  of 
imposts  illegfilly  collected,  &c 

Agents  and  inspectors  of  internal  revenue. — ^Accounts  for  expenst^s 
and  disbursements 4, 

Assessors  of  the  internal  revenue. — Accounts  for  their  commissions 
and  expenses  in  levying  the  internal  tax 1, 

Drawbacks. — Accounts  arising  from  drawbacks  connected  with 
internal  revenue 3, 

Miscellaneous. — Embracing  accounts  of  disbursing  agents  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  executive  departments  and  public 
offices  at  Washington;  the  salaries  of  judges  and  officers  of 
United  States  coiuts ;  of  informers'  shares  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws,  &c.,  &c 2, 

Letters  written  on  official  business 9, 

R.eceipts  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue  examined,  entered,  and 
filed 3, 

The  following  requisitions  have  been  duly  examined  and  reported 
on,  viz: 

Diplomatic  and  consular 

United  States  marshals 

Collectors  internal  revenue 2, 

Diuring  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  office  has  increased  beyond 
demand  heretofore  made  upon  its  i-esourccs,  and  it  is  believed  that 
increase  will  continue.  It  is  only  by  the  most  assiduous  and  cons 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  and  other  x)ersons  connected  witli 
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office  that  the  daily  work  can  be  kept  up,  and  no  arrears  detrimental  to 
the  public  service  suflfered  to  exist;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  coininendiiig 
their  general  efficiency. 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  contained 
in  my  last  annual  report.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  coulirmed 
and  strengthened  my  convictions  as  then  expressed. 

Eespectftdly  submitted: 

E.  W.  TAYLER,  Cwnptrollcr.     * 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  SECOND  COMPTEOLLEE. 

Treasury  Department, 
Second  Comptroller's  Office, 

Washington^  October  8,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  operations 
of  this  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  with  the  30th  of  Jime,  1868. 

The  aggregate  number  of  disbursing  officers'  accounts  received  from 
the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors  during  that  time,  and  also  the 
number  revised  in  this  office  are  as  follows: 


Amount  involved. 


From  the  8<*cond  Auditor 
From  the  Third  Auditor.. 
From  the  Fourth  Auditor 


Totals 


Received. 

Revised. 

2,718 

7,098 

430 

3,225 

6, 62() 

403 

10,246 

10, 254 

$216,230,574 

1179,  :^24, 609 

78, 106, 424 

1,273,6()7,607 


These  are  made  up  of  the  following  classes: 

FROM  THE  SECOND  AUDITOR. 


Collecting,  organizing,  and  drilling  accounts. 

PaymAsteiB*  accounts 

Recruiting  accounts 

Ordnance  accounts , 

Indian  acconnta 

Medical  accounts 

Military  aitylnm  accounts 

Couingent  of  the  army 


Totals. 


Received. 

Revised. 

158 

174 

1,123 

1,540 

303 

391 

129 

124 

519 

508 

339 

341 

28 

28 

119 

119 

2,718 

3, 225 

Amount  involved. 

$11,076,833 
178,5(r2,707 
1,850,803 
8, 746, 986 
0,854,644 
6,264,788 
•29, 160 
2,910,653 


216,236,574 


FROM  THE  THIRD  AUDITOR. 


Received. 

Revised. 

Amount  involved. 

3,390 

2,268 

1,207 

92 

141 

3, 509 

1,721 

1,189 

85 

122 

8944,293,703 
1^.  866, 6f^ 

An^               iviir.  aiwofiiitii. .........r-.w.rrr 

li 

5,426,761 
13,434.140 

liMMitita. ..^^'*.   ...r-.  . 

3.3ij5,  125 

• 

7,098 

6,626 

979,324,609 
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PROM  THB  FOURTH  AUDITOR. 


Marine  corps  accounts 

Navy  paymasters'  accounts 

Navy  yard  paymasters'  accounts 

Navy  agents'  accounts 

Navy  pension  agents'  accounts.. 


Totals. 


Receive^!:. 

Revised. 

24 

24 

837 

242 

18 

J7 

51 

54 

70 

66 

430 

403 

Amonnt  involved. 


$1,703,231 

19,066,573 

3, 457, 150 

53,516,334 

361,136 


76, 106, 424 


The  claims  revised  in  this  office  during  the  year  are  as  follows: 


Amount  involved. 


Soldiers'  pay  and  bounty  claims. ... 

Sailors'  prize  churns 

Sailors*  pay  claims 

Contract  surgeons'  claims 

Lost  property  claims 

Oregon  and  Washington  war  claims 
State  claims 

Totals 


Received. 

Revised. 

160,874 

158, 504 

7,134 

6,589 

2,390 

2,279 

193 

193 

805 

789 

71 

71 

26 

33 

171,493 

170, 458 

$18,433,562 

548,557 

221,302 

31,455 

77,257 

12,485 

8,568,0^0 


27.  ^2, 698 


For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  work  of  the  year  in  question  with 
that  of  the  premling  year  the  work  of  both  is  collated: 

Official  accounts  from  Second  Auditor,  18G7 2,944 

Official  accounts  from  Second  Auditor,  1868 3,225 

Excess  in  1868 281 

Official  accounts  from  Third  Auditor,  18G7 0,460 

Official  accounts  fi*om  Third  Auditor,  1808 0,626 

Excess  in  1807 2,834 

Official  accounts  from  Fourth  Auditor,  1807 531 

Official  accounts  from  Fourth  Auditor,  1808 403 

Excess  in  1807 128 

The  number  of  claims  revised  in  1807  was 82,483 

The  number  of  claims  revised  in  1808  was 170,458 

Excess  in  1808 89,975 

Tlie  respective  amounts  involved  in  the  settlements  ot  the  two  years 
were: 

In  1807 $1,384,169,835 

lu  J.808 1,301,560,307 

Excess  m  1807 82,609,528 

Tlie  number  of  requisitions  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  Departments,  and 
countersigned  in  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30, 
1808,  were  9,030,  distributed  as  follows: 


Accountable . 
Kefunding^  .. 
Settlement .. 
Transfer  .... 

Total! 


War. 


1,177 
573 

2,591 
997 


4,738 


Navy. 


1.170 

95 
475 


S,406 


Interior. 


G90 

139 

1,560 

103 


8,49bl 
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During  the  year  there  were  filed  in  the  ofBce  2,121  cou  tracts,  02  bonds, 
and  13  charts  parties;  and  there  were  recorded  33,412  peusiouers,  a,ti38 
lequisitioDs,  12,481  settlements.  In  the  work  of  revising  the  foregoing 
accounts  1,850,406  vouchers  were  examined.  The  mere  euumeratiou  and 
collatioD  of  accounts,  however,  eau  give  but  little  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  of  work  done,  though  it  probably  gives  the  best  thecase  admits  of. 
A  siogle  voucher  often  requires  more  time  and  thought  than  fifty  others, 
and  one  account  may  contain  as  many  vouchers  as  one  handred  ottiers. 
Class  cases  are  being  continually  submitted  for  decision,  small  in  them- 
selves, but-,  as  precedent^  involviug  large  amounts;  and  these  require 
much  and  earful  investigation,  as  well  of  the  common  law  and  tlieir 
bearing  upon  the  treasury  and  the  pubUc  welfare,  as  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  the  departmental  precedents  and  regulations.  As  the  period 
of  the  war  recedes,  the  claims  arising  out  of  it  become  more  intricate,  and 
the  evidence  in  support  of  them  more  difiicult  to  obtain.  They  are  still 
very  numerous,  and  much  time,  labor,  and  money  Will  yet  be  required 
for  the  settlement  even  of  those  over  which  the  laws  have  giveu  the 
executive  department  jiuisdlctiou. 

Bespectfully  submitted: 

J.  M.  BEODHEAD, 

Hon.  Hugh  McCdlloch,  Comptroller, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


KEPOET  OP  THE  C0M5IISSI0NEE  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Teeasubt  Depabtmbnt, 
Office  of  Commissioneb  op  Customs, 

October  28,  1808. 
Sra;  In  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment, I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  oi>era- 
tions  of  this  bureau,  and  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  I  deem  proper 
on  the  occasion. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  ordinary  business  performed  in  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs  from  JuueSO,  18G7,  to  July  1, 1808: 


Statement  of  ctatotiis  accounts  received  and  disposed  of  during  the  year 

endinff  June  30, 1868. 
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DUTIES  REFUNDED. 

The  amount  of  duties  refunded  during  tlic  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 

18G8,wa6  5JI54,S54  67. 

CAPTURED   AND   ABANDONED   PROPERTY  AND   INTERNAL  AND    COAST- 
WISE COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  ACCOUNTS. 

In  the  division  of  captured  and  abandoned  proi>erty  and  internal  and 
coastwise  commercial  intercourse,  the  number  of  accounts  received  and 
adjusted  was  as  follows:  Accounts  received,  92;  accounts  a^usted,  95; 
amount,  $2,861,048  55;  accounts  returned  to  Auditor,  6 1  letters  received, 
238:  letters  wiltten,  225;  letters  recorded,  818;  requisitions,  loO;  amount 
of  requisitions,  $311,776  99. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  current  work  of  the  division  during  the 
six  months  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last  there  was  performed  the 
following :  Eeports  wTitten,  35 ;  pai)ers  copied,  197 ;  papers  transmitted, 
420 ;  ])apers  filed,  5, 073.  These  accounts  are  many  of  them  very  compli- 
cated, and  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  proi^erty 
and  money  from  one  agent  of  the  department  to  another,  and  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  military  commanders  in  many  districts  to  the 
treasury  agents,  it  is  often  necessary  in  the  examination  of  one  account 
to  partially  examine  sevcnal  others.  The  very  imperfect  condition  in 
which  many  of  these  accounts  reach  the  office,  arising  doubtless  in  a 
gi'eat  measui*e  from  the  unfavorable  exigency  in  which  the  agents  were 
often  placed  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  service 
was  rendered,  adds  very  much  to  the  perplexity  and  labor. 

In  several  cases  agents  have  failed  to  render  any  account,  or  have 
done  so  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  that  it  has  hithiuto  been  impossible 
for  the  Auditor  to  state  an  acccmnt.  In  some  instances  this  has  occuned 
where  it  is  believed  considerable  amounts  are  involved. 

WAREHOUSE  ACCOUNTS. 

By  your  direction  a  division  was  organized  in  this  bureau  in  the  month 
of  September,  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  keeping  accounts 
with  collectors  of  all  merchandise  warehoused  and  withdrawn  for  con- 
sumption, transportation,  or  exi)ortution,  and  of  the  bonds  taken  in  pur- 
suance of  law  and  the  regulations. 

Previous  to  that  time  many  collectors  had  failed  to  render  any  account 
of  their  warehouse  transactions,  while  others  rendered  their  accounts  so 
imperfectly  as  to  render  them  of  little  or  no  value.  To  insure  a  strict 
accountability  on  the  part  of  collectors,  as  well  as  to  trace  merchandise 
from  the  time  of  im])ortation  to  the  final  payment  of  the  duties  or  its 
exportation  withcmt  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the  taking  and 
cancelling  of  bonds,  a  circular  was  issued  with  your  approval  prescribing 
to  collectors  a  unifomi  mode  of  rendering  their  accounts  monthly. 
Blank  forms  were  i)rinted  and  distributed  to  collet^tors  and  surveyors. 

Great  difliculty  has  been  encountered  iu  obtaining  the  proi)er  aecoonts 
from  c()lle(!tors,  owing  to  the  defective  manner  in  which  their  books  were 
kept  and  the  want  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  bookkeeping. 

Books  liave  been  opened  in  this  office  dating  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1867. 
in  which  collectors  and  siirveyors  are  charged  with  the  duty  on  dl 
merchandise  entered  for  warehousing  or  rewarehousing,  and  csiedited 
on  all  merchandise  withdrawn  for  consumption,  transportatioiii  or 
exportation;  and  charged  with  all  bonds  taken  lor  transpoitatioa or 
exi)ortatioii9  and  credited  when  the  bonds  are  legally  canceltedl  or  dettr* 
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ered  to  the  district  attorney  for  proseciition.  No  warehoose  acconntB 
were  received  from  the  First  Anditor  for  ai^jiiBtment  until  the  first  of 
Febroaiy  last,  since  which  time  there  have  been  adjusted  in  this  office^ 
nj)  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  four  hundred  (400)  accounts.  Five  huu- 
dreti  and  thirty  (530)  letters  have  been  received  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  (226)  letters  written  in  relation  to  those  accounts.  Pains 
ha»  been  taken  by  visiting  various  cnHtom-houses  to  instmct  collectors 
38  well  88  to  cause  proper  books  and  reg^isters  to  be  kept;  and  althouffh 
it  was  difficult',  in  some  iustances,  for  collectors  and  their  clerks  to  com- 
prehend the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts,  that  task  has  been  fully 
accomplished,  and  the  system  is  working  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
By  this  system  every  bale  of  goods  bonded  for  transportation  or  exportfi- 
tion  is  kept,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  this  office  until  it  is  finally  dis- 
posed of  and  the  duties  thereon  paid,  if  delivered  for  consumption,  or 
the  merchandise  is  landed  abroad. 

As  a  geueral  nde  accounts  are  well  kept  and  promptly  rendered  by 
collectors  of  customs ;  and  this  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  collectors  of  cnstoms,  theu-  deputies  and 
clerks,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  loyal  States,  have  acquired  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  by  having  been  in  their  performance 
during  a  longer  period  than  has,  for  some  forty  years  past,  l>een  per- 
mitted by  the  mutation  of  parties  and  the  demoralizing  rule  of '^rotation 
in  office"  even  among  those  of  the  same  political  affiliation.  In  some  few 
collection  districts  petty  and  disgraceful  personal  and  political  squabbles 
— a  desire  on  the  part  of  an  aspiring  politician  to  attain  or  retain  a  high 
position  by  the  aid  of  government  iiatronage  dispensed  by  him  through 
the  hands  of  a  pliant  friend — have  caused  changes  in  custom-house  om- 
t-era  which  in  scarcely  any  instjince  have  improved  the  condition  of  the 
oiBce,  but  in  most  cases  proved  injiu-ious  to  the  interests  of  the  govera- 
ment,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  have  demoralized  the  accounts  aa 
well  as  the  force  employed  in  and  about  the  custom-house.  Still,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  long  been  familiar  with 
(.ni.stoms  afiairs,  as  well  as  my  own — and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  express- 
ing it — that  there  has  been  no  time  within  thepast  thirty  or- forty  years 
when  the  duties  devoUing  on  collectors,  naval  ofllcers,  surveyors,  deputy 
collet^rs,  &C.,  &c.,  have  been  more  faithfully  and  efficiently  performed 
than  they  now  are. 

This  tribute  from  me  is  jnstly  due  to  that  highly  meritorious  class  of 
public  8er\-ants  through  whose  hands  come  the  revenue  with  which  to 
pay  the  interest  on  our  sacred  public  debt,  and  maintain  untarnished 
the  honor  of  the  nation.  But  there  are,  unfortunately,  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  the  accounts  coming  from  officers  of  cnstoms  in  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  I  can  only  say  that  in  most  cases  they  are  quite  satis- 
factory; in  some  admirably  well  kept  and  promptly  returned ;  in  others 
leas  satisfactory,  but  everywhere  an  improvement  is  perceptible  where 
the  cfdlector  has  been  long  enough  in  office  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 


r  with  the  revenue  laws  and  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts. 
The  acconnts  of  collectors  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  previous 
and  jqf  to  tiie  moment  of  the  rebellion,  have  been  a  source  of  uo  littlo 
peiplBEtty.  In  some  cases  t^ey  have  been  rendered  up  to  March,  ISOlr^ 
in  othsBtiie  fxiDectors  ceased  to  consider  themselves  as  officers  of  tnc 
United  fltatM  Mnne  tame  previous  to  that  period,  and  paid  the  moneys  in 
band  OTW  to  tbe  States  to  which  they  respectively  belonged  or  to  the 
"  ~      vwnmeot.    In  some  instances  collectors  there  have 
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lioiiestly  paid  the  balances  standing  against  them  at  the  time  their  States 
reboHed ;  and  in  one  instance  the  collector  receiving  a  draft  fh>m  the 
.Treasui-y  Department  on  the  United  States  disbursing  agent  or  deposi- 
tary, who  refused  to  pay  said  draft  as  the  State  had  seceded  from  the 
Uni(m,  returned  the  draft  to  the  department  and  paid  the  expenses  which 
had  accrued  and  were  to  be  met  by  this  draft  out  of  liis  own  funds.  By 
his  accounts,  con'cctly  rendered,  thei*e  is  a  balance  of  some  four  thousand 
dollars  due  him  from  the  United  States,  which  accrued  previous  to  the 
rebellion.  In  strict  justice  this  ought  to  be  paid ;  but  the  payment  is 
prohibited  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1867. 

Is  it  the  duty  of  this  office  to  take  the  proper  stei>s  to  have  all  balances 
standing  in  favor  of  the  government  in  those  States  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  collected  by  process  of  law,  while  payment  of  balances 
in  favor  of  collectors  is  to  be  I'efused  I  Another  question  also  arises :  up 
to  what  time  shall  collectors  in  those  States  be  held  responsible  to  the 
United  States ;  and,  fuithex,  where  such  collectors  were  compelled  to 
])ay  moneys  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  United  States  to  the  States 
in  which  they  respectively  resided  or  to  the  confederate  government, 
can  they  be  compelled  to  pay  such  moneys  to  this  government  f  I  put 
the  latter  question,  because  it  has  in  one  case  been  decided  by  Judge 
Br^an,  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
negative,  the  court  holding  that  the  defendant  was  compelled  by  a  iM>wer 
which  he  (^ould  not  resist  and  against  which  the  United  States  were 
unable  to  protect  him. 

If  these  bahinces  are  to  be  collected,  proceedings  should  be  instituted 
soon ;  otherwise  the  bondsmen,  in  most  cases,  will  l)e  found  to  be  i>oor 
security,  as  they  ai*e  now  in  some  instances,  and  the  principals  no  better. 

I  have  again,  as  heretofore,  I'espectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
complexity  of  the  laws  i^lating  to  the  i*eveuue  from  customs.  The  acts 
passed  by  Congress  in  1799  relating  to  this  subject  were,  it  is  under- 
stood, drawn  up  with  much  care  b3'  some  one  or  more  fully  conversant 
with  the  subject,  and  were,  for  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  our  commerce  and  navigation,  as  i>erfect  a  system  as  could 
be  devised.  But  a  long  penod  of  time  has  elapsed  since  then,  and  most 
remarkable  changes  have  come  over  the  couutiy,  demanding  from  time 
to  time  changes  and  amendments  which  have  agiiiu  and  again,  perhalN^ 
been  changed  and  amended,  until  what  was  once  a  complete  and  admira- 
ble system,  working  most  harmoniously,  has  l)ecome  such  a  piece  of 
com])]ex  and  mended  machinery  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  compre- 
hend its  various  pai-ts  and  niucli  moi'e  to  reconcile  their  incongruities. 

To  anunid  these  would  seem  to  be  but  putting  patch  u])on  patch  with- 
out improving  them.  The  task  of  adapting  them  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  countiy  by  amendments  is  a  hopeless  one ;  the  whole  should  be 
reciist  in  a  new  code,  and  this  coidd  only  he  profK^rly  done  by  men  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  administering  these  laws,  and  who  have 
had  opi)oitnnities  to  observe  and  most  sensibly  to  feel  their  defects,  and 
who  have  the  ability,  natural  and  acquii'cd,  to  pt^rform  the  task  iu  a 
manner  creditable  and  benelicial  to  a  nation  second  to  none  iu  commer- 
cial imiK>i'tance  and  the  extent  of  its  navigation.  If  not  thus  performed, 
they  had  Ix^tter  remain  as  they  are,  much  as  th(\y  need  codifying. 

At  the  time  thesi>i  laws  were  chiedy  enacted,  the  channels  of  oommeiroe 
were  coniined  to  IkkUcs  or  streams  of  water,  and  i)orts  were  eetablidhed 
where  vessels  ai-rivexl ;  now,  commei*ce  bi*eiiks  away  from  these  6haiiii«ls 
and  sweeps  over  plains,  mountains  and  valleys,  wherever  it  Bstoth; 
centres  of  tmde  and  commerce  spring  up  for  from  water-coaraeS|  «id  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  establish  iiorts  of  entry  upon  those  overihukl 
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TOiiimercial  highways,  and  to  provide  for  inspecting  foreign  goods 
iniimrtcd  in  cars,  and  treating  these  in  the  same  mnnucr  that  ve  treat 
foreign  vesaela  laden  with  merchandise. 

It  is  my  dnty  to  bring  to  yonr  notice,  that  it  may  be  presented  to 
Congress,  the  subject  of  compensation  to  officers  of  cnstoms  an  provided 
for  by  existing  laws.  The  policy  of  the  government  in  its  earliest  stages, 
as  manifested  by  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  2d  March,  1T99,  was  that,  as  a 
general  mle,  the  offices  of  collector,  naval  oificer  and  sim-eyor,  where  the 
tvro  latter  existed,  slionld  l>e  self-supporting;  that  is  to  say,  that  such 
officers  should  be  paid  by  the  fees  and  commissions,  fines,  iwnalties  and 
forfeitures  received.  In  cases  where  it  was  supposed  that  these  souroefi 
of  emolument  would  not  furnish  an  adequate  compensation,  a  small  salary 
was  added ;  but  there  was  no  limitation  or  nias imum  of  compensation 
fi:ccd.  The  collector  twtk  all  the  fees  and  his  commissions,  no  matter 
what  they  might  amount  to,  and  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  custom- 
house, except  the  compensation  of  inspectors,  which  was  then,  as  now, 
payable  out  of  the  revenues. 

This  act  was  materially  altered  by  the  act  of  7th  May,  1822,  by  which 
the  compensatiota  of  collectors  was  limited,  and  they  were  required  to 
render  an  account  of  all  the  fees  received.  Various  acts  have  since  been 
passed  in  regard  to  compensation,  not  regulating  itbyany  uuilbnn  mle, 
but  making  it  almost  as  midtiform  as  the  number  of  officers  employed. 
The  compensation  of  nearly  all  the  collectors  was  established  at  a  pmod 
when  the  dollar  of  our  eurreucy  bore  a  very  different  relationship  to  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  com,  rjc  and  potatoes,  and  a  day's  labor  from  what  it 
does  now.  The  fees,  too,  which  furnished  an  imi>ortant  portion  of  the 
compeusation  of  collectors,  were  established  in  179!),  when  one  dollar, 
fur  all  exchangeable  pnriwses,  was  worth  as  much  as  four  are  now.  Tliis 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  money,  even  gold  and  silver,  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary'  to  resort  to  cxi>cdients  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the 
business  at  some  i>orts  wLere  all  the  sour<;e8  of  emolument  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  defray  the  necessary  incidental  exjienses  of  the  office. 

These  expedients  have  had  a  tendency  to  throw  the  whole  system  into 
confusion,  and  to  render  it  extremely  iiei'plexiug  and  difficult  to  keep  the 
accounts  in  a  proper  condition;  aiitl  luithenuore,  they  have  substituteil 
to  some  extent  the  discretion  of  the  Secretarj'  for  a  fixed  mle  of  law. 

You  are  aware  that  in  the  act  of  7th  May,  IS22,  deputy  collectors  at 
all  other  than  certain  enumerated  ports  were  allowed  a  compensation  not 
exceeding  91,000  ]>er  annum ;  the  act  declaiiiig  that  such  deputy  slionld 
not  receive  more  than  that  siun  in  any  one  year  "for  any  services  he 
may  perform  for  the  United  States  in  any  office  or  capacity."  And  yet, 
as  our  currency  depreciated,  it  became  impossible  to  obtain  the  ser\'iee8 
ofaoyman  comx>etent  to  perlbiTu  the  duties  of  a  deputy  collector  for 
that  compensation,  and  so,  in  spite  of  this  law,  deputy  collc<:toi-s  wcic 
also  appointed  ins])ectors  of  customs,  and  thus  paid  two  salaries,  amount- 
ing in  several  cases  to  more  than  twice  the  compensation  fixed  by  law. 
I^mly  justification  of  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  "necessity  knows 
DO  law."  Such  cases  imperiously  demand  legislation;  and  legislation  is 
needed  to  re-establish  system  and  proper  rates  of  compensation  to  every 
gnde  of  customs  officers.  In  some  cases  the  compensation  of  the  col- 
lector is  a  fixed  snm,  exclusive  of  fees,  all  of  which  he  is  to  pay  into  the 
treMuy;  bat  the  compensation  thus  allowed  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
paj  tte  simple  board  of  a  single  person,  and  no  inducement  to  any 

•— t  iDdiTidiial  to  accept  the  office,  as,  if  honest,  he  mnst  leave  it 

ft  irtien  he  went  into  it^  whether  he  holds  it  oue  year  or  t«n. 
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COMPENSATION  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  SURYETORS. 

Uiider  and  by  virtue  of  the  5tli  section  of  the  aet  of  March  3, 1841, 
naval  officers  and  surveyors  have  claimed,  and  have,  until  within  a  year 
or  two,  received  an  annual  coiniiensation  of  $2,000  a  year,  over  and 
above  the  compensation  allowed  them  by  the  act  of  7th  May,  1822.  The 
questicm  whether  they  were  entitled  to  this  additional  compensation 
came  up  soon  after  I  entered  this  office,  and  was  decided  by  me  in  the 
negative.  The  subject,  with  my  decision,  was,  however,  referred  to  the 
Seci-etary  of  the  Ti*easury,  who  refeiTcd  it  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
for  his  oi)inion.  The  Solicitor  concuiTcd  with  me,  and  the  Secretary  took 
the  8am(»  view  of  the  law^  but  soon  alter  sent  an  order  suspendmg  the 
carrying  of  that  decision  into  eflfect. 

Since  then  the  question  has  again  been  considered,  and  a  similar  decis- 
ion made  here.  It  was  then  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
opinion,  which  was  given  sustaining  my  own.  These  officers  are  now 
allowed  only  the  comi)ensat1on  ])rovided  by  the  act  of  7th  May,  1822. 
With  this  they  are,  and  have  reason  to  be,  dissiitisfied,  as  by  that  act 
the  salary  of  the  surveyor  at  New  York  aiul  Boston  is  less  than  that  of 
a  deputy  collector,  and  less  than  that  of  some  of  the  clerks.  It  is  my 
duty,  however,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  executive  ofllcers,  to  execute  the 
laws  as  we  And  them ;  it  is  for  Congress  in  its  wisdom  to  ssiy  whether 
the  laws  shall  be  altered  or  not.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  so  nuich  of 
the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  Mairh,  1841,  as  relates  to  the  e<mi- 
penssition  of  collectors,  naval  officers,  and  surveyoi'S  Ix*  repealed,  and  an 
act  passed  n^gulating  the  whole  subject  of  comiH»nsation. 

The  i)er  diem  of  ins])ectors  of  customs  is  limited  by  law  to  four  dollai*s 
a  day;  in  some  localities  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  a  day  is  a  fair 
compensation;  but  in  othei-s,  New  Orleans  and  other  extreme  southern 
ports,  four  dollars  is  an  inadequate  renuineration  for  the  sen'ices  of  men 
of  sufficient  capacity,  probity,  and  activity  to  jxiifonn  the  duties  of  an 
inspei'tor  as  they  should  be  jxTformed,  in  a  climate  where  out-door  duties 
such  as  thos<»  peilbnned  by  inspe('tors  are  almost  certain,  dunng  the 
summer  months,  to  subject  the  ofllcer  to  serious,  expensive,  and,  in  many 
cases,  fatal  sickness.  Besides,  officers  inadequately  paid  can  hardly  be 
expect<»d  to  show  that  zeal,  vigilanc<»,  and  alacrity  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  which  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  I'cvenue,  and  may  at  times  be  strongly  tempted  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies by  convenient  blindness,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  government.  If 
an  officer  is  exiwcted  to  be  above  tempUition  he  must  be  kept  above 
want,  though  unfortunately  this  does  not  always  secure  the  government 
against  inditference  and  unfaithfulness. 

SURVEYORS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

At  each  of  the  ]M)rts  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Fnincdsco  a  large  force  of  insi)ectors  is  employinl 
under  the  general  suiieiintendence  of  the  surveyor. 

The  21st  scH!tion  of  the  act  of  2d  Man*h,  171M),  declares  that  "the  sur- 
veyor shall  suixnlntend  and  direct  all  inspe<'tors,  weighers,  measurers, 
and  gaugei*s  within  his  port,  and  shall,  once  every  week,  report  to  the 
collector  the  name  or  names  of  su(!h  inspectors,  weighers,  gaugcrs.  and 
measurers  as  may  be  absent  from,  or  neglect  to  do,  their  duty,'*  &c 
Though  one  of  the  three  most  important  officers  of  customs,  the  surveyor 
is  little  more  than  a  subordinate  of  the  collector.  Though  he  has  charge 
of  the  inspectors,  and  is  responsible  for  the  faithfhl  i)emnnance  of  thdx 
duties,  ho  has  not  the  power  to  dismiss  or  suspend  them  for  negligence 
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or  iiicompeteDcy;  he  can  only  report  to  the  collector  tlie  name  or  iiamea 
of  sneli  aa  may  be  absent  fi-om,  or  neglect  to  do,  their  duty.  There  may 
l>e  more  than  are  required  to  perform  the  duties,  or  there  may  not  bo 
enoflfih,  bnt  he  has  no  power  to  remedy  either  evil.  I  thiuk  tlie  law  in 
this  retqtect,  so  Ikr  as  relates  to  the  ports  above  named,  at  least,  slioidU 
be  changed.  I  respectfally  snbmit  that  the  surveyors  at  these  porta  he 
made  independent  of  the  collector;  that  inspectors,  weighers,  measurers, 
and  gangers  be  apjwinted  on  the  nomination  of  the  suneyor,  who  sliall 
c-\er3se  the  same  power  in  respect  to  them  as  is  now  vested  in  the  col- 
lector, and  that^he  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  mattei-s  of 
insijection,  weighing,  gauging,  and  measuring;  in  short,  over  all  the  out- 
door bosiness  of  the  custom-house,  or  that  which  is  performed  by 
iuBiiectors,  weighers,  gangers,  and  measorers. 

The  in-door  business  at  these  several  ports  is  quite  as  much  as  any 
man  can  properly  perform;  aud  to  relieve  the  collectors  of  all  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  inspecting,  weighing,  gauging,  and  measuring  will 
enable  tbem  to  give  more  attention  to  their  own  proper  duties. 

SMUaOUMG. 

The  contest  with  smuggters  has  been  carried  on  daring  the  pn^t  year 
with  such  success  that  it  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased  on  some  portions 
of  the  northern  frontier;  and  along  the  remainder  it  has  been  nixin  ii 
diminished  scale.  Since  the  passage  of  the  internal  revenue  act,  reducing 
the  tax  on  whiskey,  alliuducement  to  smuggle  that  article  into  the  United 
States  has  been  removed;  indeed,  the  only  articles  which  can  now  be 
clandestinely  introduced  with  a  profit  sufficient  to  warrant  the  risk  of 
detection  are  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  gloves,  opium,  or  mori)hiuc,  jewelry, 
laues,  and  other  small,  light  articles  of  great  value;  all  these  can  be  put 
np  in  jmckages  of  small  bulk  aud  iiiti-oducied  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  local  cUKtoms  ofhcers,  who  make  few  or  no 
EfJKiires  at  the  pi'esent  day,  nearly  all  being  made  tlu-ough  information 
obtained  by  secret  means. 

And  it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  a  force  of  20  or  25  men 
nnder  the  control  of  oue  man  will  accomplish  more,  in  the  way  of  jire- 
venting  and  detecting  frauds  upon  the  revenue  than  the  whole  loisal  force 
upon  t£at  frontier;  and  the  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  portion  of  our  1^-ontier,  coast  and  inland.  In  the  language  of  one 
of  my  agents,  who  has  had  large  experience  and  great  success  in  detect- 
ing frauds,  "The  men  now  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade  are  the 
e4|nalB  in  wealth,  shrewdness,  and  cuiniing  to  any  of  the  best  business 
men  in  the  countrj'.  Their  plans  are  laid  to  secure  the  safe  introduction 
of  their  property  before  it  leaves  the  foi-eign  teiTitorj-.  Let  a  merchmit  of 
known  pecuniary  resiwnsibility  from  any  one  of  our  cities  visit  Montreal 
or  liverpool,  and  he  will  find  men  who  will  coutraet  to  deliver  goods  at 
his  own  door  without  the  paytfient  of  duties."  Can  the  government 
expect  to  successfully  combat  this  warfare  upon  the  revenue  without  the 
aid  ot  shrewd,  sagacious,  vigilant  men  acting  in  concert  and  inison, 
thon^  stationed  at  distant  points  from  each  othcrl  As  obsta<;les  to 
SDoeen  to  soch  men,  our  local,  inexitcricnced,  and  easily  deceived  local 
inapeeton  are  scarcely  worth  consideration.  I  do  not  wish  to  impugn 
the  mMty  oi  this  class  of  otHcers ;  generally  tliey  are  honest  and  faitbr 
Ad,  hit  at  soch  lai^  ports  as  ^cw  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
CbmHikatuuaA.  New  Orleans  it  is  almost  certain  that  among  the  sub- 
0>AMf'B'<4iMr^  appointed  as  they  are,  there  will  be  some  who  cannot, 

...:         ■--^-- tojiesist  temptation,  and  who  are  therefore  used  by 
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smii^lljlers  to  aid  them  in  perpetrating  their  frauds.  To  prevent  the 
clandestine  introduction  of  goods  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most  difficnit 
tasks  we  have  to  accomplish.  If  the  sentinel  on  guard  proves  treacher- 
ous, and  can  be  bribed  by  the  enemy,  where  is  the  safety  of  the  campt 
That  we  hsive  such  traitoi^  among  customs  officers  I  regret  not  to  be 
able  to  doubt. 

Th(^  special  agents  acting  under  my  instnictions  on  the  northern  and 
noitheastem  ft'ontier  have  by  their  vigilance  and  tact  been  able  to  dis- 
cover many  fraudident  transactions  which  had  occurred  one,  two,  tiiree, 
or  four  years  ago,  and  bring  them  to  light.  Some  of  these  were  upon  i 
large  scale.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  guilty  parties  were  merchants 
of  good  standing  in  the  community,  men  who  would  have  spumed  and 
perhaps  resented  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  had  any  of  (heir  neighhon 
been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  make  it. 

Their  alarm  and  anxiety  on  learning  that ''  a  chiel  was  among  them 
taking  notes,"  and  that  there  was  great  probability  that  they  would 
.  have  to  answer  for  their  deeds  done  in  the  dark,  in  open  court,  may  wdl 
be  imagined.  To  have  transactions  wluch  they  had  fondly  hoped  were 
buried  in  oblivion  rise  up  to  stare  them  fn  the  face  like  Banquo's  ghoeti 
was  well  calculated  to  disturb  their  equanimity.  The  bringing  to  Vi0A 
such  old  cases  and  compelling  such  renpectable  men  and  highly  eitemd 
citizens  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains,  has  had  more  effect  in  intimi- 
dating them  and  others  than  the  detection  in  the  act  of  a  dozen  cases 
of  smuggling. 

A  few  such  cases  have  been  ferreted  out  at  Philadelphia  and  "Sew 
York,  and  more,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  brought  to  light  and  their  authois 
to  justice. 

Along  the  southern  coast  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  but  more  especially  from  Key  West  to  the  latter  place,  smug- 
gling has  been  prosecuted  with  as  much  activity  and  success,  probaUyf 
during  the  past  year  and  up  to  the  present  moment  as  at  any  fonner 
perioil ;  and  such  is  the  •  character  of  the  coast,  the  facilities  offers  hf 
the  many  convenient  and  out-of-the-way  bays,  bayous,  inlets,  and  riven 
accc^ssible  to  small  vessels,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  fiivor 
illicit  trade,  and  the  indisposition  of  juries  as  well  as  some  of  the  judges 
to  convict  any  one  chiyged  with  violating  the  revenue  laws,  even  niMB 
the  most  iK)sitive  testimony,  that  the  task  of  stopping  this  contrabaDd 
trade  is  an  exceedingly  pei-plexing  and  arduous  one. 


VALUABLE  WEARING  APPABEL  INTRODUCED  WITHOUT  PAYING  DUTlESi 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  no  inconsiderable  amoimt  of  tbreign 
merchandise  is  clandestinely  brought  into  some  of  our  lai'ge  ports  as,  oc 
concealed  in  what  is  claimed  to  be,  "ordinary  weailng  apparel,''  chieflj 
by  persons  arriving  from  Europe. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  this,  but  thus  far,  smos 
ISGo-'GG,  they  have  not  been  eminently  successful.  A  rule  has  beea 
adoptiKl,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  such  an  amount  of  wearing 
apparel,  new  or  worn,  shall  be  admitted  as  such,  duty  fi*ee,  as  the  socitt 
position  of  the  owner  seems  to  render  necessary^  and  proper.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  owner  be  a  gentleman  or  lady  of  wealth  and  high  socisd  iMtfi- 
tion,  he  or  she  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  into  the  country  from  abrcMd  s 
very  much  larger  quantity  of  clothing,  and  of  superior  quality  and  valufi 
too,  than  a  person  not  so  wealthy  and  whose  position  in  social  life  is  less 
elevated.    Under  this  iide  the  millionaire  comes  from  Psiris  or  London 
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with  from  15  to  30  Iw^  trnnke,  well  packed  with  the  moat  exi)ensiv6 
diesses,  laces,  ribbons,  velvets,  gloves,  ^oes,  &c.,  which  may  have  cost 
five,  texi,  tx  flAeen  thonsand  dollars  in  gold  in  Paris,  all  of  which  being 
considered  appropriate  to  the  wealth  and  station  of  tlie  individual,  is 
allowed  to  pass  as  "  ordinary  wearing  apparel,"  rfthongh  never  yet  worn ; 
while  if  the  wife  of  an  immigrant  farmer  or  mechanic,  or  a  woman  in  an 
hajnUe  sphere  of  life,  who  comes  as  a  paasenger  in  the  same  ship,  shall 
have  eveD  (me  tnmk  fall  of  rich,  nnwom  eli^hin^,  she  must  pay  duty 
theremi,  beoanse  such  appfu^I  does  not  comport  with  her  station  tn  life, 
aod  U  not  ber  "ordinary  wearing  apparel." 

CfUD  anything  be  more  contrary  to  justice  than  the  practical  working 
of  tliis  mlet  Is  it  right  that,  because  one  has  btcn  more  favored  by 
fortune  than  another,  the  more  fortunate  should  Ix  allowed  privileges 
whidi  are  denied  to  the  lessl  To  state  the  case,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
safest  the  answer. 

Thei«  are  oon^Munttively  few  in  the  United  States  who  can  afford  to 
visit  Puis  once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  stock  of 
wearing  apparel  for  the  season;  yet  the  millionaire  lady  may  do  this  on 
the  acore  of  economif  as  well  as  pleasure,  since  the  amount  she  saves  on 
her  importations  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  aud  a 
residence  of  a  few  weeks  in  Paris.,  Whether  this  is  done  or,  not,  I  mil 
sot  afBim;  but  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  have  exulted  that  they 
had  brought  from  Europe  rich  dresses  enough  to  last  them  for  years,  on 
which  they  were  required  to  pay  nothing.  By  the  operation  of  this  rule 
some  of  those  who  are  most  able  to  pay  obtain  large  amounts  of  foreign 
goods  dnty  free.     It  is  for  Congress  to  say  whether  this  is  right  and  just. 

J)ECADENCE  OF  QUE  SHIPPmG. 

The  great  decadence  of  oar  shipping  interest,  esiiecially  of  our  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  within  four  or  five  years  past,  is  a  subject  which 
it  appears  to  me  deser\'es  the  immediate  consideration  of  Congress. 
The  time  was  when  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  was  confined  to  American  bottoms,  and  the  proportion  of 
foreign  vessels  seen  in  our  ports  was  small.  Sow,  much  the  largest 
portion  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  at  least  from 
England  and  France,  comes  in  foreign  bottoms.  With  the  proverbial 
enerCT'  and  enterprise  of  American  merchants  this  ought  not  to  be,  and 
woold  not  be,  unless  tliere  was  some  cause  for  it.  This  caose  should  be 
removed  by  Congress. 

coKDrnoN  OP  business  at  some  of  the  custom-houses. 

1  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  officers 
of  enstoou,  and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  their  duties  are  jwr- 
fwined,  bat  it  is  proper  that  I  should  say  that  this  commendation  does 
JMta/pfiyto  alL  Wherever  these  officers  have  been  retained  for  a  number 
of  yisan,  five,  six,  or  seven,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  business  is  done 
with  eommendable  accuracy,  promptitude,  and  fidelity ;  accounts  are  cor- 
leeByfcgptand  seasonably  returned  to  the  Auditor  or  to  tliis  office ;  money 
lecaVtll  promptly  paid,  and  few  or  no  causes  of  complaint  given.  But, 
mitteouw  hand,  where  the  officers  have  been  frequently  changed: 
vhm  aome  ssptriug  uid  influential  jwlitician  has  determined  to  use  ana 
<ia»<H>l>HlT  in  "iriTig  the  custom-hdose  as  a  motive  power  for  his  political 
»  xemovala  to  be  made  with  that  \iew,  and  i)erhaps  has 
1 1^  one  who  has  been  able  to  unhorse  him  and  is  uo  less 
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determined  to  use  the  patronage  of  the  cnstom-hoiise  to  promote  his  own 
personal  interest,  in  such,  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  the  aocomits  aie 
badly  kept,  the  business  of  the  office  is  performed  in  an  unsatis&ctxny 
manner,  and  there  is  a  want  of  vigilance  and  zeal,  as  well  as  ci  knowl- 
edge and  experience  on  the  part  of  all  employed,  from  the  eoUecto, 
perhax>s  the  most  incompetent  of  all^  down  to  the  night  watdmuuL 

The  corroUary  is,  that  if  an  office  is  run  in  the  interest  of  individafl^ 
it  will  not  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

N.  SABGENT,  Camnimiom. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCvlloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Tbeasuby  Depabtmert, 
First  Auditor^s  Office^  October  —^  1M& 

Bib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operatiiM 
of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868 : 


Accounts  a^OBtecL 


Number  of 
accounts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Collectors  of  customs 

Collectors  under  steamboat  act 

Internal  and  coastwise  intercourse. 
Captured  and  abandoned  property. 

Mints  and  assay  offices 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  . . 

8camen*s  wages  forfeited,  &c 

Lading  fees 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Collectors  as  disbursing  agents  of  the  treasury 

OfHeial  emoluments  of  collectors,  naval  officers,  and  sur- 
veyors   

Excess  of  deposits  for  unascertained  duties 

Debentures,  drawbacks,  bounties',  and  allowances 

Special  examiners  of  drugs 

Buperioteodents  of  lights 

A$i;ent8  of  marine  hospitals    , 

Accounts  for  duties  illegally  exacted,  fines  remitted,  judg- 
ments satisfied,  and  net  proceeds  of  unclaimed  raerchan- 
dise  paid 

Judiciary  accounts 

Redemption  of  the  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  Interest 
thereon 

Ini*pectors  of  steam  vessels  for  travelling  expenses,  &c 

Public  printing 

Insane  Asylum,  District  of  Columbia 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women ^ 

Designated  depositaries  for  additional  compensation 

Desig^ted  depositaries  for  contingent  expenses , 

Construction  and  repairs  of  public  buildings 


1T405 

534 

8 

77 

9 

308 

U 

10 


2,364 


1,163 

936 
105 
80 
28 
389 
465 


290 
1,471 

1.174 

278 

84 

3 

11 

2 

1 

20 

759 


AuhndbIi* 


$192,306,10 

226,857. 

47,881 

346»8« 

21,884,911 

646,381 

l,14l_ 

36,aeBtf1 


2]5«  497,966  0; 


$6,497,90  ITj 

],358.7SS 
2,088,969  _, 

741,079  S 
2,40" 
1,099,678 

482,078 

192,6IB99 
l,827,ft979 

733,212,194  5 

42,339  79 

1,272,680  « 

94,578  « 

89,156  81 

980  91 

3. 797  J 

2,263,357" 
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Statement— ConimueA. 


Account*  sdjuted. 


LUa-MTinf  ■Utiona . . 


id  Roiue  of  RepreaeDtstiTea  . . . . 

CoDtlogCDt  txptoata  of  the  Benite  and  House  of  Bepre- 
mdUKtcs  &iid  of  th«  tereral  departmenu  of  the  govern- 

MJDta  and  ataaj  oScet ....... . 

TCTiitonal  acconnla 

Captured  and  abaadoDed  properly 

goluies  of  the  cml  lutpaid  directly  from  the  tremury 

Coait  BDTTey 

Diaboimng  cleik*  for  pacing  BftlMiei 

'Wilhdrairala  of  applicatiooa  for  paleati 

Treaiarer  of  the  Umted  6tate«  for  general  receipts  and  ei- 
pendttaiea 

Dntribation  of  finea,  penaltiei,  and  forfeitUTel 

CoDiiiinioDeT of  Pnbbc  Baildtnf^ ... 

Caiiiinisaloiier  of  A^caltiire 

Captol  extMuioD.  new  doine,  aod  Patent  Office  baildin|;>  -- 

Warehoiue  tad  bond  accoaata  examiucd,  stated,  and  tram- 
milted  to  Cofflmiasionerof  Oiistoms 

lalenaland  coastwise  intercoarse 


3,15fi,OISO0 

19,413.330  47 

288,716  76 

S31,4I9  (iT 

4*2,317  33 

45'2.UB0  71 

6,«)0,240  5«J 

360  00 

1,154,770,962  18 
6i>,ti8-i  4Q 
373,916  58 
347,148  S6 
445,036  54 


1,^9,304,257  09 


BcpoTlaand  certiScatea  recorded 10,100 

l^etten  mitten ...... 1,737 

Letters  recorded . .  .. . 1,737 

Poven  of  attorney  registered  and  filed .  5, 033 

AcknowMgnteaU  ofaccoDuts  written ... ........ .  7,431 

BeqniaitioDS  answered  - 373 

Judicial;  emolument  accoanta  entered  and  referred 374 

26,734 

I  deem  it  not  inappropriate,  iu  conclasion,  to  ase  the  language  of  my 
(rfBcial  report  for  1860,  which  is  in  all  respects  applicable  to  this : 

"  This  report  ia  presented  in  a  condensed  form,  comprising  the  specific 
heads  of  each  branch  of  the  business  of  t)ie  office,  and  the  aggregate  of 
each,  vith  their  total. 

"To  have  gone  into  an  exhibit  in  detail  of  the  vast  work  from  which 
the  report  is  drawn  would  have  made  it  voluminous,  without  giving  anf- 
thhig  that  was  essential  to  bo  brought  to  your  notice,  or  to  add  value  to 

a  poUic  docoment."  

T.  L.  SMITH,  Auditor. 

Hod.  HnoH  MoCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  IVeosury. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  SECOND  AUDITOR. 

Treasury  Department,  Second  Auditor's  Office, 

WasMngtcny  November  9, 1808. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  aimuid  report  of  this 
office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

Statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Second  AudiUn's  (Moe  during  Ike  iUeal 
year  ending  June  30, 1808,  shoieing  the  number  qfa4Xount8  eettlei  and 
the  expenditures  embraced  mereiny  and  in  general  the  other  duties  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  business  of  the  office^  prepared  in  aocordanee  with  instruetioni 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  whole  number  of  accounts  settled  during  the  year  is  210,293,  em- 
bracing  an  expenditiu^e  of  $190,052,639  67,  under  the  following  heads, 
viz: 

PATBIASTERS'  DIVISION. 

Paymasters'  accounts $145,016,696  72 

Amount  of  fine^  forfeitures,  &c.,  for 

support  of  the  national  asylum  for 

disabled  volunteer  soldiers,  found  to 

have  accrued  from  all  sources,  to  and 

including  June  30, 1868,  and  paid  to 

said  asylum  by  requisitions  on  the 

treasury,  in  accordance  with  act  of 

Congress  of  March  21, 1866 838,824  93 

Amount  of  fines,  forfeitures,  stoppages, 

&c.,  against  soldiers  of  the  regular 

army,  paid  to  the  treasiu^r  of  the 

Soldiers'  Home,  in  accordance  with 

act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1859 . . .  179,839  36 

Amount  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue 

on  the  books  of  this  office  and  turned 

over  to  him  by  requisitions  for  the 

tax  on  salaries  withheld  from  officers 

of  the  army 270,167  13 

$146,305,628  14 

ORDNANCE,  MEDICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION. 

Ordnance  disbursing  officers'  accoimts.      10,260,063  77 

Onlnance  pnvate  claims 234,041  27 

Medical  disbiu^sing  officers'  accounts. .         1,841,080  12 

Expended  by  disbursing  officers  out  of 
quartermasters'  fimds,  not  chargea- 
ble to  said  funds,  but  to  certain  appro- 
priiitions  on  the  books  of  this  office . .  623,801  27 

Medical  private  claims 59,121  95 

Miscellaneous,  viz: 

Contingencies  of  the  army 1,334,864  01 

Pay  and  supplies  of  hundred-days  vol- 
unteers    55,571  08 
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at  and  surgical  history  and  ata- 

C8 $32,240  66 

tnd  woDDded  soldiei-s'  fdnd 18,086  44 

^  per  cent,  additional  cotnpcnsa- 
!-^oint  resolution,  Februno-  28, 

J 0,054  16 

uesof  the  commanding  general's 

e 4,860  82 

Ber\-ice 3,248  34 

Ung  tor  the  comfort  of  sick  and 

nded  soldiers 1,422  44 

igent  expenses  of  Adjutant  Gen- 

8  department 639  15 

ig  and  transporting  and  supply- 
prisoners  of  war 286  06 

of  certain  musicUins  and  soldiers 
^ort  Sumter,  in  South  Carolina, 

Joly  24, 18C1 14  00 

resolution  for  relief  of  William  D. 

»n,  January  31, 18C7 1,000  00 

«20,484,802  13 

RECBUITING  BIVISION. 

iting  officers'  accoimts — regular 

y 359,965  96 

Ubursingofllcers'accomits,  under 
appropriatious,  viz : 
ting,  drilling,  and  organizing  vol- 

eers 2,373,418  41 

,  and  substitute  fimd 1,083,279  48 

(bounty  to  vohmteers  and  regidars  759,319  39 

It  two  and  three  years'  volunteers,  29,522  32 

f  of  drafted  men 51,300  00 

i^per cenLcxtmcompensatioii..  5,335  07 

5,202,140  03 

INDIAK  DIVISION. 

erintendents'  and  agents'  aceoimts 

id  private  claims 5,301,722  89        5,301,723  89 

PAY  AND  nOUNTT  DIVISION. 

!■>  tor  arrears  of  pay  and  bonnty 
Bdigdiarged  and  deceased  officers 

•iwldiere 19,569,282  27 

Wat  paid  to  Soldiers'  Home  ih>m 
linages  and  fines  at^judged  against 
•wttw  of  the  regular  army,  forfeit- 
■«  oo  account  of  desertion,  and 
■JMii  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
■Wwd  soldiers  unclaimed  for  three 
Ft>i,the  same  being  set  apart  by 
**  ■  Congress  for  the  support  of 
*Eome 29,163  61 

19,598,445  88 

Ital  rapenditores 196,952,039  07 


• 
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Property  aceounte  examined  and  adjusted 129,463 

Txitters  written,  recorded,  and  mailed 603,098 

jtJlainis^  &c.,  received,  briefed,  and  registered 220,209 

Kequisitions  registered  and  i>osted,  amounting  to  $78,314,486  21  1,868 
Certificates  and  answers  to  inqniiles  given  to  various  offlcea, 
involving  an  examination  of  muster  and  pay  rolls  and  other 
records  of  the  office,  viz: 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 6,509 

To  tlie  Paymaster  General-s  office 3^559 

To  the  division  of  referred  claims 304,035 

To  the  Adjutant  General's  office 5,399 

To  the  Quartermaster  General's  office 247 

To  the  Third  Auditor's  office 4^ 

To  the  Fourth  Auditor's  office I74 

Corrections  and  endorsements  made  by  request 5^949 

Claims  for  arrears  of  pay  and  bounty  rejected 41,219 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  statements  and  reports  have  been 
piv.pared  and  transmitted  from  the  office,  as  follows : 

Annual  statement  of  disbursements  in  the  department  of  Indian  affiiirs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuic  30, 1807,  prepared  for  Congress. 

Annual  statement  of  the  recruiting  fund,  prepared  for  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  anny. 

Annual  statement  of  the  contmgencies  of  the  army,  prepared  in  dupli- 
cate for  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Annual  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  tliis  office,  transmitted 
to  the  Secrretarj'  of  the  Treasury. 

Annual  stutemont  of  the  clerks  and  other  persons  employed  in  this 
otli(*e  d!iring  the  year  1807,  or  any  part  thereof,  showing  the  amount  iMiJd 
to  each  on  accoimt  of  salary,  with  place  of  residence,  &c.,  in  pursuance 
of  the  nth  section  of  the  ac*t  of  liOth  August,  1842,  and  n^solution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  13th  January,  1840;  transmitted  to  the 
Seci^etary  of  the  Treasury. 

Annual  rei)ort  of  balances  on  the  books  of  this  office  remaining  unac- 
counte<l  for  more  than  one  year,  transmitted  to  the  First  Com]»troller. 

Annual  statement  of  balanites  on  the  books  of  this  office  remaining 
unaccounted  for  moi*e  than  thive  years,  transmitted  to  the  Pii-st  Conii>- 
troller. 

Statement,  showing  the  name,  i)lace  of  birth,  residence,  when  appointed, 
and  annual  salaiy  of  each  iierson  emi)loyed  in  this  office  on  the  30th  tlay 
of  S(»ptember,  1S(>7,  transmitted  to  the  Register  of  the  Treiisiu^-. 

IMonthly  n»ports  of  the  clerks  in  this  office,  submitte<l  each  month  to 
the  Si^cn^tary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  in  the  ofllice  diiring  the  month,  and  the 
number  of  a<'counts  n»maining  unsettled  at  the  ch)se  of  the  month. 

Monthly  reports  of  absences  from  duty  of  employes  in  this  office,  i»ith 
r<'asous  for  sii<*h  absence. 

All  claiius  that  have  Wm  i)resented  by  heirs  of  deceased  soldiers  for 
bounty  und(»r  the  act  of  .luly  liS,  1S0(>,  have  bei»n  disposed  of  exoept  a 
small  number  wlii<*h  an»  suspended  awaiting  further  testimony.  Certifl- 
cati»s  linve  also  \m*u  luniislu^cl  to  the  IXvnnister  General,  after  an  exam- 
iiuition  of  th4»  rolls  and  otlH»r  vcm<*hers  in  this  office,  in  reply  to  all 
iiHiuiries  ma<le  by  him  for  information  upon  which  to  settle  the  additional 
bounty  to  diwluirgiMl  soldiers. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  th«  unsettled  claims  of  white  soldiers  or 
their  \w'n^  for  nrnuii-H  of  Niuuty  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be 

w^ttlwl  at  pn^MiMit,  bpi  I  for  various  causes  of  which  the 

claimants  or  their  ot^  O  informed. 


• 
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Many  thonsands  of  tlie  claims  of  colored  soIdierB,  or  tlieir  beirs,  for  the 
bounty  granted  by  the  resolutions  of  June  15  and  July  2«,  1806,  remain 
nnsettled. 

The  pecoliar  condition  of  this  class  of  claimants,  their  ignorance  and 
dcfencelessness,  and  the  difficulty  of  so  identifying  ea^^has  to  secure  the 
faithful  execntion  of  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment agunet  frandulent  claims,  suggested  tlie  resolution  of  March  30, 
18t)7,  directing  the  payment  of  the  certificates  issued  in  these  cases  by 
thia  office,  to  be  made  through  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmeii'*s 
Bureau,  who  can  successfully  meet  these  difficulties  through  the  aid  of 
his  subordinates. 

Being  satisfied  that  without  such  a  system,  the  government  has  little 
if  any  secority  against  the  successful  prosecution  of  fraudulent  clainm 
and  no  sofBcient  guarantee  that  rightfiil  claimants  shall  receive  what  is 
granted  to  them,  it  seemed  to  be  imperative  that  this  class  of  claims 
should  be  settled  while  that  bureau  is  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  trust 
imposed  upon  it.  By  reason  of  the  diminution  of  other  work  in  this 
office,  ee^'en  or  eight  thousand  could  be  settled  monthly,  if  the  neeessaiy 
information  could  be  obtained. 

The  law  makes  a  distinction  between  colored  soldiers,  who  were  free 
on  the  19th  of  Ajiril,  18C1,  and  those  who  were  not,  in  the  amount  of 
boimty  to  be  paid,  but  pro\~ides  that  "  where  nothing  appears  on  the 
muster-roll  or  of  record  to  show  that  a  colored  soldier  was  nota&eenian 
at  the  date  aforesaid,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  of  Jmte,  186u,  the  presumption  shall  be  that  the  person 
was  free  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment." 

To  a-scertain  the  military  history  of  the  soldier  and  what  appears  upon 
*-tbe  muster-roll,  or  of  record,"  it  lias  been  deemed  necessarj'  to  address 
an  inquiry  in  each  case  to  the  Adjutant  General,    About  14,000  of  thest^ 
mquiries  are  now  unanswered,  and  while  this  office  is  sending  about  100 
daily,  only  about  80  replies  are  received,  which  he  assures  me  are  all  that 
can  be  furnished,  in  consequence  of  the  small  force  of  clerks  employed 
in  that  office. 
Dnring  a  portion  of  the  past  year  100  temporary  clerks  have  been 
mployed  in  addition  to  the  regular  force,  to  expedite  examinations  of 
the  rolls  and  vouchers  and  to  furnish  replies  to  the  inquiries  from  the 
Paymaster  General.    That  work  having  been  accomplidied,  the  clericjd 
fime  has  been  reduced  to  382,  and  in  consequence  of  the  diminishing 
tanand  upon  other  branches  of  the  office,  a  further  large  reduction 
AooW  be  made  at  an  early  day.    It  is  believed  that  after  July  1, 1809, 
itiill  not  be  necessary  to  employ  the  services  of  more  than  200  clerks. 
Notwithstanding  that  in  each  annual  rejiort  a  statistical  summary  of 
Ibe  tnasactions  of  the  office  has  been  given,  I  have  thought  that  a  con- 
doned statement  in  figui-es,  of  the  work  (so  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to 
fipBw)  that  has  been  acconiplisbed  siu<'e  JulyJ,  18G1,  wonid  be  not  only 
pft^,  hnt  interestiug.   I  therefore  present  the  iollowing  table,  which  has 
beei  eompiled  from  the  reports  of  seven  years.    It  shows  that  the  luiin- 
bet  a  daims  and  accounts  examined  and  allowed,  paid  or  r^ected,  is 
li3Tl,243,  and  if  to  that  number  is  added  the  examiuatiou  and  report.^ 
to flie Pi^yiDaBter  General,  that  1,938,024  have  been  disposed  of  during 
^  mren  years;  but  the  wearisome  details,  the  anxious,  patient  and 
fiirhfttl  clerical  labor  necessaiy  to  accomplish  this,  can  only  be  imaglneil. 
■  •  •  •  •  • 

Ja  Am  aettlement  of  such  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  claims,  whore 
■ae)i  of  the  evidence  is  presented  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  it  is  not  sur- 
jrinng  tbat  frequent  instances  of  fraud  have  occurred.    Everj-  method 
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tDat  care  and  experience  could  suggest  bas  been  adopted  to  protect  tha 
interests  of  tbe  government  and  of  bonest  claimants.  Many  and  jinil^ 
ably  l>y  far  tbe  largest  nimiber  of  tliese  attempted  frauds  bavebeeudw- 
coverexl  and  frustrated,  but  quite  a  large  number  bave  been  sucoesgfiil^ 
prosecuted  tbrougb  perjury  and  forgery.  As  tbe  law  is  now,  in  oomft- 
(jueuce  of  tbe  lapse  of  time  between  tbeir  i>erpetration  and  diaoovn 
but  few  of  tbese  ofieuces  can  be  ciiminally  punisbed,  and  the  dvil  lene^ 
fimiisbed  by  tbe  act  of  March  2,  1803,  is  comparatively  valudeflSi  iy 
claims  for  pay  and  bounty,  in  consequence  of  tbe  poverty  of  the  tasatk 
lent  claimants.  » 

Tbi'ougb  tbe  active  co-operation  of  tbe  United  States  district 
about  $50,000  have  been  recovercnl  wliich  had  been  paid  in  £rai 
cases,  and  occasionally  criminals  have  been  convicted  and 
Tbe  division  in  charge  of  this  work  has  now  about  400  cases  under  im 
tigation.    To  prosecute  such  cases  snccessfblly,  it  is  fiecessaiy 
authority  should  be  given  for  the  appointment  of  clerks  for  d( 
service,  to  be  emjiloyed  in  the  same  manner  as  is  .now  done  by  tlie 
sion  Office.    This  measure  is  esi>ecially  recommended  and  also  an 
priation  of  $10,000  for  the  pur^^ose  of  defraying  tbe  necessary 
of  such  service.    I  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  and 
ical  expenditure  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of  such  frauds  and 
secure  tbe  repayment  of  money  fraudulently  obtained. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EZRA  B.  FBENGH,  Amdikfr. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCuixooh, 

•    Secretary  of  ttie  Treamry. 


REPORT  OF  THE  THIRD  AUDITOR. 

Treasury  Depabtmext, 
Third  Anditof^8  Office^  October  29, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera' 
of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1808,  and  for  the 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  such  suggestions  as  seem  _ 
to  promote  the  prompt  and  efficient  disposition  of  public  business^ 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  following  amounts  were  drawn  from 
treasury,  to  wit: 
Amoimt  drawn  out  of  tbe  treasury  in  the  fiscal  year 

ending  30th  June,  1868 $101,552,446 

As  follows: 

Amount  advanced  same  i)eriod $96,916,2M 

Amount  of  claims  paid 4,63^149 


101,552,446 


Amount  of  counter-requisitions  drawn  on  sundry  i)erson8 
same  period,  in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  J 

States $21,689/1744 

As  follows : 

Third  Auditor's  transfers $14,012,212 

Second  Auditor's  transfers 123,621 

Acyutant  Gleneral,  War  Office 1,065 
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Drafts  cancelled $04,808  00 

DepomtB 7,487,773  42 

21,080^74  04 


Amonnt  of  aoconnte  Bettled,  of  advances  made  to  the 
disbaistDg  officers,  agents,  and  States,  prior  to  and 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1SC8 $434,577,597  74 

Amount  of  clmms  settled  and  paid 4,030,149  78 


Total 439,213,747  52 


First  quarter,  ending  30th  Sepiemher,  1868. 
Amonnt  drawn  ont  of  the  treasury  for  the  quarter  ending 
30tli  September,  18C8 »25,G8tf,7n  18 

As  follovs,  t»  wit: 

Amoont  advanced $25,051,972  86 

'  -       it  of  daims  paid 034,738  32 


Amonnt  of  connter-reqnisitions  drawn  on  sundry  persona 
in  fiiTor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States $4,488,945  24 


As  follows,  to  wit: 

jjThird  Anditor's  transfers $3,071,886  50 

Sefond  Auditor's  transfers 004,529  10 

'  Deposits 722,529  55 


ADnrat  of  accounts  8ettle{l  in  the  qiuuler  ending  30th 

September,  1868 

Aarant  of  claims  paid 


8UMMAET  OF  SETTLEMENTS. 

It  settled  for  fiscal  vear $430,213,747  52 

It  setUed  for  first  quarter 73,422,603  24 


Aggregate 512,030,350  70 

Ita  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  drawn  out  of  the  treasiuy, 
"■fatbe  several  heads  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
J«ie,]868,  to  wit: 

Iters'  department $58,579,901  80 

s  of  the  army 4,120,816  28 

r  department 6,107,538  35 

28,660,116  75 

I  other  property  lost 178,077  12 

-  3,005,396  18 

$101,552,440  48 
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And  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year ' 
there  were  drawn — 

Quartermasters'  department $10,522,477  C6 

Subsistence  of  the  army 1,931,555  13 

Engineer  department / 1,570,536  37 

Pensions 11,073,486  76 

Horses  and  other  property  lost 88,655  27 

Freedmen's  Bureau 500,000  00 


25,686,711  18 


Total 127^230,157  66 


SUBSISTENCE  DIVISION. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  subsistence 
division  during  the  fiscal  yeaf  ending  June  30, 1868: 

There  have  been  received  and  registered  during  the  year  3,627  money 
accounts  of  officers  disbiu*sing  in  the  subsistence  department,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  $11,276,100  91. 

During  the  same  period  3,776  accounts  (containing  64,696  vouchers) 
were  audited  and  reported  to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasun*, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  $12,249,009  77. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  there  were  received  and  registered  dur- 
ing the  year  2,528  provision  returns,  and  within  the  same  period  2,704  pro- 
Aision  retunis  (containing  62,662  vouchers)  were  examined  and  ac^usted. 

The  total  number  of  vouchers  contained  in  the  accoimts  examined  was 
127,358. 

Diu^ing  the  year  1,354  official  letters  were  written,  1,245  pages  of  dif- 
ferences written  and  copied,  and  3,427  queries  received  and  answered. 


ENGINEER  DIVISION. 

Statement  of  bimness  transacted  in  the  engineer  division  during  the  year 
*  endi7ig  June  30, 1868. 


Referring  to  quarterly  and  monthly  accounts. 

a 

Number  of  accounts. 

Amount  involTe<l 
per  officers*  state- 
ments. 

Quarterly. 

Monthly. 

Remaioinf^  on  file  unadjusted  June  30,  1867 

Received  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

21 
9 

269 
550 

$4,446,891  07 
6,:i65.977  95 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 

30 

819 

10,812,869  09 

Adjusted  and  otherwise  accounted  for. 
Adjusted ---. 

]4 

488 

12 

2 

16,550,990  87 
36,916  91 
15,070  46 

Returned  to  enflriQeer  deoartment 

Referred  to  the  Second  CfoniDtroller 

Atrif reirate .... .... .... ....  ••..  .••• .... 

21 

509 

6,6Q9»»7M 

**6|j •  *'g«»*«' .... .... ....  ••..  ••..  ••••  ••.. 

Remaining  on  file  unadjusted  June  30, 1868... . 

9 

317 

H«l«iiilM 

The  amount  of  disbursements  creditod  to  disbursing  offieefs  In  Um 

adjusted  during  the  year  is 

And  the  amount  so  credited  In  nineteen  epeeial  settlements  le  •••• 
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STATE  WAB  CI.AIMS. 

Statetneitt  AowtTtg  the  cperations  of  the  State  war  claims  dimtion  for  the 
sear  ending  June  30, 1868. 


Orifh>tiiw»Dn. 

So. 

^« 

No. 

AmoimL 

n.ta.4Ti»-m  inm 

38 

tCI.«T.3»43 

B.5e3,B7l(M 

as' 

(3,  OO,  133  33 

« 

8.  Oil, SM  07 

S5 

;i,8S3.133M 

33 

f*.a39.S7«« 

as 

ti.tsa.va3i 

*a 

8,0U.99S  07 

ss 

3,<K3,133  33 

U  JBM  30,  l§li8.  Ii 


Sfatevwnf  »fc>iri»i*7  (A«  typeraUons  of  the  State  war  claims  division  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1868. 


Ortdml  Keonnli. 

S. 

Amount 

Ko. 

Auomil. 

n.-  -Jl         -»   1<»a 

4 

tl,67l,(i88  63 
5ST,5fiUM 

S.a3t>.i!M  07 

^ 

■»;Mi;Mi« 

3,34I,B6145 

.3 

f1. 13«,984.ia 
1,1(H,9B4  67 

10 

13,341,861  45 

19 

a.SB9.S69  07 

.0 

3,341.S6l  4S 

The  several  State  autlioritiea  have  been  more  prompt  and  energetic 
dnring  the  last  year  than  during  any  previous  year  in  supplying  defi- 
ciencies, filing  additional  evidences,  explanations,  &c.,  and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  satisfactory  condition  and  nearness  to  final  settlement  of  the 
aocoDBts  on  file  in  tlie  division. 

clahus  division. 

Tbe  following  statement  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  di\'ision  of 
claims  doring  t£e  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  also  the  conditiou 
of  its  bn^ness  at  that  date. 

The  datiea  of  this  division  embrace  the  settlement  of  claims  of  a  mis- 
c^cUaneouH  chnracter  arising  in  various  branches  of  service  in  tin;  War 
Department  under  current  appropriations,  and  also  under  spi-cial  ;l(^t8  of 
Oungress;  of  claims  for  compensation  for  horses  and  other  pminrty  lost 
or  dejrtroyed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  miik-r  ;ict  of 
March  3,  1849;  of  claims  for  value  of  stesiuiboats  and  otbir  ves.-icls  and 
railmul  engiue.3  and  cars  lost  or  destroyed  while  in  same  wrviio,  ;is  pro- 
vided fur  in  snoie  act ;  and  also  claims  mowing  out  of  the  On  t^oii  and 
Washington  Indian  war  of  1855  »ud  ISffO,  mtdii  art  of  .March  L-,  1861. 
9  Ab 
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1.  Miscellaneous  cUUfM. 

Tile  number  of  this  class  of  clauns  received  and  docketed  during  flie 
year  is  2,868,  in  2,759  of  which  the  aggregate  amount  daimed  was 
$3,213,385  37.    In  the  remaining  109  no  sums  were  stated. 

The  number  of  claims  (includmg  those  received  prior  to,  as  well  as 
during  the  year)  audited  and  otherwise  disposed  of  witiim  the  saM 
period  is  2,725,  in  which  the  aggregate  amount  claimed  was  $3^203)M3  Sl^ 
and  the  aggregate  allowed  $2,782,760  03. 

During  me  year  there  have  been  1,890  letters  written  relative  to  tUs 
class  of  claims  and  2,130  letters  received  and  docketed.  Special  regoriM 
in  93  cases  have  also  been  made  to  the  Second  Comptroller  during  the 
year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  business  of  this  divirioi 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  its  progress  through  the  year,  andtti 
condition  at  the  end  thereof: 


A.  Claims  undisposed  of  and  remaining  on  hand 
June  30, 1867 

B.  Claims  received  daring  the  year  ending  Jane 
30,1868 

C.  Claims  audited  and  otherwise  disposed  of 
daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 186a 

D.  Claims  undisposed  of  and  remaining  on 
hand  Jane  30,  1668 : 


No. 


3,388 
2,868 
2,725 
3,531 


Am't  claimed. 


$1,381,452  73 
3,213,385  37 
3,303,943  34 
1,390,894  76 


AmofontaDBVii 


12, 788,780* 


A.  The  above  is  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,342  of  the  cases;  in 
remaining  1,046  no  sums  are  stated. 

B.  These  figures  show  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,759  cases,  no  amoi 
bomg  stated  in  the  remaining  109. 

0.  In  63  of  the  cases  disposed  of  amounts  were  not  specified; 
above  shows  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,662  cases. 

D.  The  above  sum  exhibits  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,398  claims;  iftj 
the  other  1,133  no  amounts  were  stated. 


2.  Sorse  claims. 

The  number  of  horse  claims,  &c.,  received  and  docketed  di 
year  ending  June  30, 1868,  is  656,  in  which  the  aggregate  amount 
was  ^254,744  74. 

The  number  settled  and  finally  disposed  of  during  the  same 
(including  those  received  prior  to,  as  well  as  during  the  yesr)  waa 
which  the  aggregate  amount  claimed  was  $173,226  39,  and  on  whidii 
aggregate  amount  allowed  was  $79,895  91. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  13,471  letters  written  relative  to  fldl^ 
class  of  claims  and  4,620  letters  have  been  received  and  docketed,  d^^NHj 
claims  have  been  examined  and  suspended  and  2,650  briefs  made.       "^ 

The  following. table  presents  the  condition  of  the  business  in  i 
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bniDch  of  the  diTiaHm  both  at  the  commencemeDt  and  close  of  the  yeax 
aa  well  as  its  progresa  thiongh  the  year. 


Amontit  cUmed.  Am't  allOTred, 


Claims  onluiid  imdupoMd  of  June  30,  1867... 
ClaiiDt  reMiTed  during  the  ;eM  ending  June 

39,  1968 

'Claims  Mttled  and  ottnndM  dlnpoted  of  dni- 

iag  tlMjear  eoding  jDoe  >tO,  la08 

CUiiM  ou  band  nndiiporcd  of  Jaue  30, 1868.  -. 


(1, 071,143  70 
t!54,744  74 


■or  thii  ssisbH'  SIS  wan  illcniad  m 

3.  Claims  for  value  of  lost  tteajriboata,  dbe. 

The  namber  of  this  class  of  claims  received  and  docketed  dnring  the 
year  ending  Jane  30, 186S,  is  11,  in  which  was  claiiQed  an  aggregate  of 
9114,423. 

The  aiuober  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  during  the  year  is  25, 
involYing  an  aggregate  of  $189,007  09;  the  aggregate  amount  awarded 
on  these  cases  was  $116,254  21. 

During  the  year  152  letters  have  been  written  and  60  received  and 
docketed  relative  to  this  class  of  claims. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  business  in  this  branch 
of  the  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  its  progress  through  the 
year,  and  likewise  its  condition  at  the  end  thereof. 


Vo.      Amoont  claimed.   Am't  allowed. 


Ctaim*  <m  faand  nndiepoeed  or  June  30, 1867... 

Claims  TcceiTed  doiiog  the  ;e(ur  ending  Jnne 

30,1868 

Clainu  settled  and  otherwise  diipoaed  of  dnring 

the  jear  ending  Jnne  30, 1868 

Claims  on  hand  nndiiposed  of  Jnne  30,  1668  .. 


4.  Oregon  and  Wathington  Indian  war  claims. 
The  number  of  these  claims  received  and  docketed  daring  the  year  is 
128,  in  which  the  aggregate  amount  claimed  waa  $16^095  56. 

The  number  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  during  the  year  is  110, 
OB  which  an  aggregate  amount  of  (24,328  54  was  claimed,  imd  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $11,938  85  allowed. 

178  letters  relative  to  this  class  of  claims  have  been  written  during 
Um  year,  and  145  received  and  registered. 

)  fxrilowiog  table  exhibits  uie  condition  of  the  business  in  this 
h  of  the  tfivision : . 


Ho. 

Amount  cUmed. 

Am't  allowed. 

cui>.      n<i  dDrim  tb  n"  -air  J-u- 

4^  ^^«ff^^-*^ 

B76 
196 
110 

#117,606  30 
16,096  G6 
M,3S8  54 
186,373  32 

e 
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The  following  tabular  statements  show  the  condition  of  the  business 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  division  of  claims  both  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1868,  and  also  its 
progress  during  that  period: 

1.  MiscdUmeaus  claifM* 


A.  Claims  on  hand  nndispoted  of  June  30, 1868. 

B.  Claims  received  during^  thfi  quarter  ending 
September  30. 1868 

C.  Claims  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of 
darioff  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1868. 

D.  Claims  on  hand  undisposed  of  September 
30,1868 


No. 


3,531 
874 
479 

3,926 


Amount  claimed. 


$1,390,894  76 

495,611  91 

500,168  98 

1,386,337  69 


Am*t  aUowed. 


$399, 810  17 


A.  This  amount  is  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,398  claims,  the  amounts 
claimed  in  the  other  1.133  not  being  stated. 

B.  This  amount  is  tne  aggregate  claimed  in  861  cases ;  in  the  other  13 
no  amounts  were  stated. 

0.  This  number  and  amount  includes  82  claims  referred  elsewhere  for 
abjudication,  the  aggregate  claimed  therein  being  $7,557  73. 

D.  This  amount  is  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,780  claims,  no  amounts 
being  stated  in  the  other  1,146. 

2.  Horse  claims. 


Claims  on  hand  undisposed  of  June  30,  1868. .. 

Claims  received  during  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1868 

'Claims  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  ouarter  ending  September  30,  1868.. . 

Claims  unaisposed  of  and  remaining  on  hand 
September  30,  1868 


No. 


6,289 
115 
143 

6,261 


Amount  claimed. 


$1,152,661  05 

18,783  16 

22,887  77 

1,148,556  44 


Am*t  allowed. 


$14,504  74 


*  Of  thia  Dumber  112  were  allowed  and  31  r^ected,  trantferrod,  Stt. 

3.  Claims/or  lost  steamboats,  dkc. 


Claims  on  hand  undispoived  of  Jane  30,  1868. .. 
Claims  settled  and  otberwiM  disposed  of  during 

the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1868 

Claims  undisposed  of  and  remaining  on  hand 

September  30,  1868 


No. 


83 

3 

80 


Amount  claimed. 


$881,841  11 

42  000  00 

839,841  11 


Am*t  allowed. 


$29,350  32 


4.  Oregon  and  Washington  Indian  war  claims. 


Claims  on  hand  undisposed  of  June  30,  1868... 
Claims  received  during  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 

tember30,  1868 

Claims  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  during 

the  quarter  ending  September  3U,  1868 

CUiims  on  liand  undisposed  of  September  30, 1868. 


No. 


894 

34 

30 
898 


Amount  claimed. 


$108, 373  32 

3,642  12 

8,599  03 
103,416  41 


Am*t  allowed. 


$5,218  94 
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Bep&rt  of  the  Bureat  of  BefugeeSy  FreedmeUy  and  Abandoned  Lands  division. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  division  engaged  in 
the  settlement  of  the  accounts  appertaining  to  the  Bureau  of  Eefagees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1868,  and  also  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1868. 


i 

Money  accounts. 

Property  re- 
tarns. 

ProTision 

No. 

Amoont  inyolved. 

retoms. 

On  band  30th  June,  1867 

380 
187 

$1,870,990  30 
3,545,760  17 

608 
2,402 

Beceiyed  daring  the  fiscal  year,    per 
dHailftd  iitatement .  r .  r .  r .  - . . .  r . . .... 

513 

567 

5,416,750  47 

3,010 

513 

Beported    doring    the  fiscal  year,  per 
dfitukid  statement 

563 

$5,370,574  12 

2,960 

513 

On  hand  30th  Jane,  1868 

4 
61 

$46, 176  35 
970, 352  01 

50 
542 

BeceiTed  from  Jane  30  to  September  30, 
J868 

65 
28 

1,0<6,528  36 
527, 620  75 

592 
440 

Beported  from  Jane  30  to  September  30, 
1868 

37 

488, 907  61 

152 

PENSION  DIVISION. 


Oeneral  report  of  the  business  of  the  pension  division  for  fhe^cal year 

ending  30th  June^  186S. 


Number  o/ 
accounts. 

Amount  inyolved. 

Letters. 

Beceiyed. 

Written, 

Aeooonts  of  agents  on  band  Is t  July,  1867 
AccoantsreoeiTed  daring  the  year 

401 
728 

$16,094,239  71 
23,822,743  16 

Total 

1,129 
482 

39,916,982  87 
12,204,728  00 

5,573 

6,716 

Aceoants  reported  to  Second  Comptrol- 
ler, M  settled  daring  the  year 

BenainiDg  nnsettled  Ist  July,  1868 

647 

27,712,254  87 

Ptasim  claims  settled  daring  the  fiscal 
Tear..............  ..-r««*-r*  »»,,,».- 

1,093 

67,970  11 

^v^. •..«.....■.. .  •■.■■..■  . ««..■.• 

Nambsr  of  penaloiien'  names  recorded  and  transferred,  including  those  whose  pensions 
baTe  bsM  iaereaaed  during  the  year,  47,833. 
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BOUNTY  LAND  DIVISION. 

Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1868,  of  the  ^eoUienf  elaimi  tmi 

bountjf  land  dtvisionJ' 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  915  bounty  land  claims, 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  September  28, 1850^  and  March  3, 18j^,  have 
been  examined  and  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  under 
proper  certificates. 

Thirty-five  invalid  pension  claims  have  been  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  for  his  action. 

A  settlement  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  or  Militaiy 
Asylum,  for  $21,294  50.  being  for  arrears  due  and  unpaid  to  deceased 
soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  this  office. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  letters  were  written  on  matters  relating  to 
the  war  of  1812  and  the  war  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  bounty  land  division  of  this  office  f(x 
the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1868,  viz : 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  bounty  land  claims  examined  and  re- 
turned to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  under  proper  certificates. 

Nine  invalid  pension  claims  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Peiudoiis 
for  his  action. 

Seventy-five  letters  written  on  subjects  relating  to  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution  and  the  war  of  1812. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  vast 
amount  of  business  that  accumulated  in  this  office  during  the  rebellion 
is  being  rapidly  disposed  ot 

In  the  division  of  quartermasters'  accounts,  all  the  money  accounts  for 
1865  and  preceding  years ;  all  for  1866,  except  18 :  all  for  1867.  except 
122 :  and  all  for  1868,  except  306,  have  been  settled  and  disposea  of. 

Tnere  are,  however,  about  27,000  property  accounts  unsettled;  but  the 
clerks  now  in  charge  of  the  money  accounts  can  soon  be  em^oyed  on  the 
property  accounts,  when  the  latter  will  in  like  manner  be  rapidly  dis- 
X>osed  of. 

All  the  accounts  of  the  commissaries'  division,  except  three  for  1867,  and 
1,381  for  1868.  have  also  been  settled  and  disposed  of.  This  division,  in 
fact,  is  now  aoout  up  to  the  peace  standard. 

In  the  engineers'  division  all  the  accounts  have  also  been  settled, 
except  16  for  1867.  and  206  for  1868. 

Hie  State  war  claims  division  is  progressing  rapidly  and  satisfactorily 
in  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  several  States  for  mone^  advanced 
and  liabilities  incurred  in  furnishing  men  and  munitions  oi  war  to  aid 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

Much  delay  has  arisen  in  disposing  of  this  business  by  the  peculiar 
and  anomalous  claims  that  have  been  presented. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  but  little  was  known  among  the 
authorities  and  people  of  the  loyal  States  of  military  matters.  When 
appeals  were  made  by  the  lamented  President  Lincoln  to  those  States 
for  men  and  munitions  of  war,  to  save  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  those 
appeals  were  responded  to  in  the  most  prompt  and  patriotic  manner, 
without  reference  or  care  for  cost,  so  that  the  great  olgect  should  be 
attained  of  preserving  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Being  unac- 
quainted, as  already  stated,  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  War 
Department  on  such  subjects,  disbursements  were  made  and  liabilities 
incurred,  to  large  amoimts,  that  were  not  sanctioned  by  tliose  laws  and 
regulations;  and  as  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  are  prop^ly 
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oontrolled  and  directed  by  these  laws  and  regulations,  they  are  compelled 
to  disallow  many  such  items  of  expenditure.  It  would  seem  but  just, 
however,  tiiat  the  States  should  be  refunded  all  moneys  advanced  .by 
ihem,  or  for  which  they  have  become  responsible,  where  such  expendi- 
tures were  pertinent  to  the  great  object  of  saving  the  nation  in  the  day 
of  its  darkest  and  heaviest  trial. 

lite  business  of  the  pension  division  of  this  office  is  already  very  heavy, 
and  is  rs^idly  increasing.  There  are  now  on  the  rolls  of  tifus  office  the 
following  pensioners,  viz : 

Bevolntionary^^ct  of  4th  July,  1836 1 

"                 "         2d  February,  1848 55 

"                 "         29th  July,  1848. 45 

"                 "         3d  February,  1863 787 

War  of  1812,  Florida  war,  Mexican  war,  and  Indian  and  other 

wars 1, 303 

Invalid  {lensions — ^rebellion 74,  782 

Widows'  pensions         "       90, 052 

Making  an  aggregate  of 167, 025 


And  requiring  for  their  payment  the  enormous  sum  of  $23,658,598. 

Large  as  the  number  is,  and  great  the  amount  necessary  to  their  pay- 
ment, tiie  numbers  are  constantly  increasing,  as  94,890,  including  children, 
were  added  to  the  list  durihg  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June.  1868. 

While  every  patriotic  heart  earnestly  desires  that  those  who  nave  been 
disabled  in  ttie  service  of  their  country  shall  be  provided  for,  and  the 
Antilles  also  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  a  noble  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  liberty,  a  just  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  those  beneficiaries 
and  to  the  rest  of  our  fellow-citizens  requires  that  this  just  bounty  of 
our  country  should  not  be  abused.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
many  fhuids  have  been  and  are  being  practiced  upon  the  government 
under  color  of  the  i>ension  laws,  and  effectual  measures  should  be  adox)ted 
to  expose,  punish  and  prevent  those  frauds.  To  this  end  the  pension 
hsts  should  first  be  purged ;  and  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  one 
person  is  drawing  two  or  more  pensions  on  wounds  received  at  different 
times,  or  in  difierent  grades  of  service,  such  pensioner  should  be  graded 
according  to  his  highest  rank,  and  greatest  amount  of  disability,  and  no 
more.  Where  persons  have  been  drawing  x>ensions  for  different  grades 
of  disability,  who  have  entirely  recovered  from  their  wounds,  such  per- 
sons should  be  stricken  from  the  pension  roll.  When  the  rolls  are  thus 
purged,  a  commutation  system  might  be  introduced,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  smaU  pensions.  In  very  many  cases  the  few  dollars  paid 
biesmially  can  be  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  recipients,  and,  in  fact,  much 
of  those  small  stipends  is  absorbed  by  agents.  In  such  cases  a  reason- 
aide  sum  in  hand,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  life  annuities,  would  be  a 
substantial  benefit,  enabling  the  recipients  to  engage  in  small  business, 
and  relieving  the  country  from  a  constantly  accruing  and  onerous  tax. 
Wli«i  the  list  is  thus  reduced,  the  rest  could  be  paid  direct  from  the 
treasury,  without  the  intervention  of  agents  for  the  government  or  for 
the  pensioners.  Of  course  this  process  would  require  the  employment 
of  rdblde  and  disinterested  persons,  and  such  legislation  is  recom- 
mended as  will  authorize  their  employment,  and  the  whole  proceedings 
herein  suttested. 

I  wooM  again  respectftdly  renew  the  recommendation  heretofore 
MMde,  tat  fbe  estatdishment  of  a  Bureau  or  Commissioner  of  Claims,  with 
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authority  to  receive  all  that  may  be  ofifered,  and  restrictjng  the  time  in 
which  those  that  arose  under  the  recent  rebellion  should  be  presented. 
Such  restriction  should  be  accompanied  with  a  provision  forever  barring 
tiiose  not  presented  within  that  time. 

All  claims  thus  presented  should  be  docketed  and  arranged  in  classes. 
Those  that  can  be  disposed  of  under  existing  laws,  to  be  settled  and  paid, 
or  rejected.  And  here  I  would  suggest  that  provision  should  be  made 
that  claims  rejected  on  a  fair  hearing  should  not  again  be  entertained  by 
the  executive  officers,  but  should  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  or  of  Congress.  Where  parties  have  had  lull  opportunity  to 
furnish  all  their  testimony,  and  the  case  is  taken  up,  examined  and  dis- 
posed of  at  their  earnest  instance,  that  should  terminate  the  matter. 
But  as  matters  now  are,  it  is  but  the  commencement ;  and  it  seems  that 
some,  if  not  many,  persons  only  need  to  know  what  is  required  to  prove 
the  whole  matter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  testimony  generally 
in  these  cases  is  wparte^  without  an  opportunity  for  government  officers 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  In  many  cases  the  testimony  is  evi- 
dently written  out  to  meet  the  objections  and  carry  the  cases  through, 
with  blanks  for  names,  dates,  &c.,  and  thus  such  claims  are  finally  sus- 
tained. In  others,  witnesses  flatly  contradict  their  previous  testimony, 
and  frequently  great  anxiety  is  manifested  to  get  copies  of  the  testimony 
previously  given,  that  the  new  evidenee  may  not  entirely  controvert  it 
For  these  reasons  the  doctrine  of  8tare  decisis  should  be  established  and 
maintained.  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  meritorious  cases 
would  be  rejected  under  such  rule.  When  cases  have  merit,  and  claim- 
ants do  not  present  them  properly,  the  fullest  opportunity  is  given  to 
amend  their  record  and  complete  theii*  cases,  so  that  justice  may  be  done. 

Where  cases  are  presented  that  are  not  embraced  by  existing  laws,  but 
are  meritorious,  they  should  be  docketed  in  like  manner  and  i*eported  to 
Congress,  with  the  testimony ;  a  brief  accompanying  each  case,  setting 
forth  the  facts  in  the  case ;  the  opinion  of  the  examining  office,  and  the 
reasons  for  that  opinion. 

Where  cases  are  presented  not  embraced  by  existing  laws,  and  are  not 
meritorious,  reports  should  in  like  manner  be  made  to  Congress,  the 
easels  being  docketed,  giving  the  reasons  for  the  imfavorable  action,  with 
all  the  testimony.  In  this  way  the  facts  in  the  cases  will  be  perpetuated| 
and  the  country  be  saved  in  the  future  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  experience  of  the  past  fully  justifies  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
a  statute  of  limitation  to  all  claims  against  the  government,  and  of  secur- 
ing the  testimony  in  relation  to  all  such  as  exist  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  while  the  facts  are  attainable.  Even  now  claims  for  services, 
&c.,  in  the  revolutionary  war  are  frequently  arising,  where  from  lapse 
of  time,  destruction  or  decay  of  records,  or  total  want  of  knowledge 
where  to  look  for  the  facts,  eftectually  prevent  the  retiitation  of  any  state- 
ment that  may  be  made.  \Vhen,  in  like  manner,  years  shall  have  elapsed, 
and  by  no  means  the  number  that  have  passed  since  the  Ilevolution, 
claims  will  be  brought  forward  for  property  taken  or  destroyed  during 
the  recent  rebellion,  and  in  all  probability  the  least  worthy  will  be  the  best 
sustained  and  first  paid.  The  exi)erience  of  over  the  third  of  a  century, 
in  the  examination  of  claims,  causes  me  to  ui*ge  this  matter  on  your 
serious  attention. 

The  law  di\ision  of  this  office  has  charge  of  the  settlement  or  collection 
of  outstanding  balances  reported  to  be  due  on  a  final  statement  of  their 
accounts,  from  quartermasters,  commissaries,  pension  agents,  officers  of 
the  engineer  corps  acting  as  disbursuig  agents  of  the  government,  who, 
on  ceasing  to  disburse  public  moneys,  are  found  in  default  on  such  state- 
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nioiits  of  tlieir  accoimts,  as  also  of  contractors  who  liave  failed  to  fulfil 
theii-  contracts  for  army  supplies,  &c. 

lu  such  cases  the  operations  of  this  division  involve  chiefly  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  delinquent  officer,  or  sureties  to  his  official  bond,  with 
a  view  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  the  preparation  of  transcripts  and  briefs  for  suits,  when  so  ordered 
by  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

The  number  of  letters  embraced  in  such  correspendence  during  the 
past  year  was  157  written  and  83  received.     The  number  of  bonds  noti- 
fied, registered  and  filed,  23.    The  number  of  cases  referred  here  for . 
speciai  action  amounted  to  85. 

The  balances  charged  as  outstanding  in  these  cases  when  they  were 
thus  referred  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $1,003,769  67. 
Of  these,  19  have  been  reported  "closed,'^  covering  an  aggregate  of 
$305,610  27.  In  20  of  them  further  special  statements  have  been  made 
on  corrected  vouchers  and  explanations  of  ^^disallowances,"  and  the 
reductioii  of  indebtedness  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of 
$249,716  22,  making  in  the  whole  a  reduction  of  the  indebtedness  in  the 
sum  of  $555,326  49 ;  thus  leaving  an  aggregate  of  balances  unsettled  of 
$448,443  18. 

Most  of  the  cases  in  which  these  balances  occur  are  now  either  with 
the  accounting  divisions  of  this  bureau  for  special  statement,  on  further 
papers  and  explanations  furnished,  or  with  the  Second  Comptroller  on 
such  statements  reported  to  him,  and  I  am  informed  will  be  largely 
reduced,  if  not  entii'ely  closed  on  such  statements. 

Two  of  the  85  cases  above  enimierated  are  before  Congress,  one  before 
the  Court  of  Claims,  one  reported  for  suit,  and  five,  parties  "not  found.'' 

In  February,  I860,  a  claim  was  referred  here  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  suit  against  John  C.  Beeside,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  con- 
tractor, for  non-fulfilment  of  his  contract,  amounting  to  $106,877  30.  It 
was  referred  from  this  to  the  claims  division  for  special  statement, 
preliminary  to  a  call  upon  the  sureties  to  his  bond  for  its  adjustment. 
Since  then  it  is  understood  that  an  application  had  been  made  by  the 
contractor  and  his  sureties  to  Congress  for  relief  in  the  premises,  and  that 
the  i)apers  had  all  been  sent  to  ^^the  committee"  having  it  in  charge. 
Proceedings  here  were  in  consequence  suspended. 

The  tabular  form  of  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  rendered  thus, 
viz: 

Number  of  letters  written 157 

Number  of  letters  received 83 

Bonds  notified,  registered,  and  filed 23 

Cases  referred  here  and  acted  upon 85 

Amount  charged  as  outstanding  when  referred $1,003,769  67 

Cases  closed,  amount $305,610  27 

C^wes  reduced  on  settlements,  amount 249,716  22 

555,326  49 

Balances  unsettled,  aggregate 448,443  18 


1  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestions  heretofore  made, 
of  a  modfficatioii  of  the  manner  of  liquidating  the  obligations  of  the  gov- 
ernment 

By  the  present  mode  of  advancing  large  amounts  to  disbursing  officers 
very  ccMisiderable  portions  of  the  funds  of  the  government  must  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  hands  of  tJiose  officers^  or  in  the  depositories  wherein  they 
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are  placed,  \fhile  the  temptation  is  ever  present  of  using  those  ftrnds, 
resulting  sooner  or  later  in  some  defalcations.  To  obviate  these  evih 
provision  could  be  made  by  law  that  all  purchases  for  government  use 
should  be  made  by  officers  designated  for  that  purpose,  either  by  ccm- 
tracts,  after  due  public  notice,  or  in  the  open  market,  as  now  provided 
by  law.  These  purchasing  officers  should  report  the  accounts  for  the 
articles  purchased,  with  duplicates  of  the  contracts  or  agreement^  to 
another  class  of  officers,  also  specially  designated  as  receiving  ofBceT& 
who  should  certify  on  those  accounts  that  the  articles  therein  designated 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  specified  had  been  received.  The  aooounts 
thus  certified  should  be  transmitted  to  the  department  on  whose  aooount 
the  articles  were  purchased;  and  after  receiving  the  administrative 
examination  of  that  department,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  prefer 
auditing  officer.  After  receiving  the  necessary  examination  by  sodi 
auditing  office  they  should  be  referred  to  the  proi)er  Comptroller,  aud  on 
being  admitted  and  certified  by  him,  should  be  sent  to  the  TreasuierJtif 
whom  a  draft  should  be  sent  to  the  creditor  of  the  government.  The 
Auditor,  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer  could  make  up  their  accounts  quar- 
terly of  the  money  thus  paid  out,  submit  them  to  the  First  Comptroller, 
and  on  his  certificate  the  amounts  could  be  entered  by  the  Begister. 

This  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  keeping  any  money  accounts 
except  against  the  appropriations;  and  as  the  property  purchased  would 
be  chared  against  the  receiving  officers,  their  accounts  for  property 
would  he  all  that  would  require  subsequent  adjustments  and  in  those 
there  is  but  little  risk  of  loss.  The  manner  of  relieving  this  objection  in 
I>ension  accounts  has  already  been  considered. 

The  following  statements,  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  have  been  prepared 
with  much  care,  showing  the  operations  of  this  office  by  calendar  years 
from  1820  to  1860,  both  inclusive,  the  latter  being  about  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion;  and  from  1861  to  the  30th  September,  1868. 

•  ••••• 

From  the  last  table,  which  in  fact  is  but  a  condensation  of  the  two 
preceding  statements,  it  will  be  perceived  that  nearly  five  times  the 
amount  of  accounts  have  been  settled  of  advances  made  to  disbursing 
officers  since  the  commeucement  of  the  rebellion  that  were  settled  in  41 
years  prior  thereto.  More  than  five  times  the  amount  of  money  has  been 
dmwn  out  of  the  treasuiy  and  advanced  to  disbursing  officers,  and  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  claims  has  been  settled  and  paid,  &c. 
In  fact,  since  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  1804,  when  I  took  charge  of  this  office,  nearly  $1,443,000,000  of 
accounts  have  been  settled  of  advances  made  to  disbursiug  agents  and 
States,  against  8467,000,000  previously  settled,  nuining  back  to  1820. 
$15,700,000  of  clamis  have  been  settled  and  paid,  against  $16,561,000 
previously  settled  and  paid ;  and  $1,031,120,000  havQ  been  drawn  out  of 
the  treasury,  against  $1,246,390,000  previously  drawn  out,  also  running 
back  to  1820. 

This  vast  amount  of  business  has  been  transacted  by  the  intelligence, 
ability,  and  industry  of  tlie  clerks  in  this  office.  It  is  but  justice  to  these 
gentlemen  to  say  that  with  few  exci'ptions  they  labor  with  as  much  zeal, 
take  as  much  pride  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties, 
,  and  manifest  as  much  talent  as  if  the  public  business  wa«  their  own  private 
,  matters,  and  by  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  it  they  would  realize 
fortunes.  Allthis,  too,  for  compen8ations,wholly  inadequate  in  many  eases, 
to  the  most  meagre  support  of  their  helpless  families.  Tliis  state  of  things 
should  not  continue  j  and  I  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  reorganization  measures  now  before  Congress  be  pressed  ui>od 
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tlu»  attention  of  that  body,  that  some  littk^  better  compensation  be  made 
them  for  their  noble  and  able  ettbrts,  thon*,^h  the  salaries  therein  speci- 
tied  are  far  below  their  just  deserts. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  30th  March,  1868,  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  ^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  public  accoonts," 
approved  Murch  3, 1817,  the  provisions  of  that  amendatory  law  have 
been  fidly  carried  out  by  this  department.  The  accounting  officers  of 
tlie  treaeiiiry  have  Mthfully  discharged  the  duties  confided  to  them,  and 
in  eftch  case  have  reported  the  amoimt  found  justly  due  by  the  govem- 
swnt  to  claimants,  according  to  their  best  judgment.  I  am  aware,  how« 
ever,  that  where  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  some  of  these  cases,  though  requisitions  have  been  promptly 
lasaed,  as  directed  by  that  amendatory  law,  they  were  so  issued  as  a 
Blatter  of  duty,  and  with  that  reluctance  that  always  springs  from  com- 
polsoiy  action  against  one's  judgment.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  and  desire 
of  this  office  that  the  utmost  harmony  shall  exist  among  all  the  offices 
and  dei>artments  charged  with  this  duty,  as  we  are  all  iiSuenccd  by  the 
single  desire  to  pay  all  just  demands  against  the  government,  and  to 
prevent  the  recognition  of  firaudulent  and  erroneous  claims.  In  i>er- 
forming  this  duty  a  difference  of  opinion  will  almost  necessarily  si)ring 
up  in  some  cases.  The  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  acting  on  their 
best  judgments,  may  allow  a  claim.  The  Secretary  of  War,  who  is 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  appropriations  Irom  which  such  claim 
is  to  be  paid,  may  differ  in  opinion  from  the  accounting  officers,  and  yet, 
under  the  amendatory  act  of  ISGS,  he  miist  pay  it.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  at  the  December  term  of  1855,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Jones.  (Howard's  Beports,  vol.  18,  page  92.)  In  that  case  the 
court  awarded  very  high  and  broad  powers  to  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Navy, 
to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  placing  the  appropriations  at  his  discretion, 
independent  of  the  accounting  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  Kendall  vs.  The  United  States,  decided  at  the  December  term  of  1838, 
(12  Curtis,  p.  834,)  and  of  Kendall  vs.  Stockton  and  Stokes,  (3  Howard, 
p.  87,)  the  court  held  that  the  executive  act  was  pertbrmed  by  tlie  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral was  a  mere  ministerial  act,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  mandamus 
by  which  Mr.  Kendall  was  required  to  pay  the  ainount.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  pass  the  act  of  18G8,  but  I 
would  respectfully  and  earnestly  suggest  that  measures  be  adopted  to 
remove  this  cause  of  difficulty,  by  relieving  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  care  and  custody  of  the  money  in  such  cases,  or  that 
all  such  cases  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a4judication  before 
payment. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  accompanying  statement  of  balances  that 
have  remained  oif  the  books  of  this  office  since  1st  July,  1815,  and  which 
had  been  accruing  previous  thereto  as  far  back  as  May,  1702.  As  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  any  of  this 
money  will  ever  be  recovered,  and  I  respectfidly  recommend  that  the 
books  of  this  office  be  closed,  so  far  as  those  balances  are  concerned,  and 
that  tlie  list  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  for  such 
action  from  time  to  time  hereafter  as  that  officer  may  direct. 

BeqMdfiilly  submitted : 

JOHK  WILSON,  Auditor. 

H(m.HueH  McCtjllogh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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report  op  the  fourth  audetor. 

Tbeasubt  D£pabtuent,  Foubth  Avdiitob's  Office, 


SiB:  I  have  the  honor  again  to  sabmit  for  yoor  considerotion  a  som- 
mary  statement  of  the  buBineas  of  this  office  dming  the  flsc^  year  ending 
with  June  30,  1868.  The  details  into  which  I  have  heretofore  entered 
reader  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  explanations  then  submitted, 
or  to  do  much  more  at  the  present  time  than  to  present  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  operations  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  office,  llieee  I 
shall  consecntively  offer  for  your  cousideration. 

l.-EECOED  DIVISION. 

Statement  of  the  eorregpondence  of  the  Fourth  AtuUtot^t  office  for  the  fited 

year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  the  work  of  th«  record  divisum. 
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Besides  the  above,  about  314^000  names  have  been  indexed,  of  which 
no  separate  record  was  kept.  The  average  number  of  clerks  employed 
in  the  "  record  division,"  during  the  year,  was  15.  The  chief  of  this 
division  is  Charles  Cook. 


n.— B00KKEEPEE3'  DIVISION. 


Btatement  exhibiting  the  number  and  amounte  of  requisitions  entered .  upon 
th^bookt  of  this  offiee  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B68,  anii 
aiao  the  amoujU  of  internal  revenue  and  hospital  fund  credited  to  those 
funds  re^ectioely. 


No. 

Amonnt. 

1366 
293 

$30,  .112. 704  OT 

370.(*78  9I 

3S,  596,604  71 

The  average  number  of  clerks  employed  iu  this  division  during  the 
year  was  two. 
The  chief  of  this  division  is  Paris  H.  Folsom. 
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IIL— PRIZE  MONET  DIVISION, 

Siatemmt  of  prize  money  disbursed  by  the  Fourth  Auditor  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


1967: 

roij 

ing^Qst  ... 
September 
>etober... 
lovember. 
)0eeiDber. 

1868: 
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tfaich.... 


SK! 


Fue 


Date. 


Total 7,011 


Claims 
received. 

Claims 
settled. 

Amount. 

310 
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♦158, 775  29 
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11,307  67 

15G 

137 

15,222  12 

278 

267 

16.081  70 

1,039 

1,060 

24,265  14 

G52 
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27,273  13 
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11,808  46 

1,301 

1,301 

12, 109  34 

1  746 

1,700 

16, 164  60 

321 

276 

7,818  10 

235 

275 

13,333  67 

7,011 

6,879 

438, 525  05 

The  average  number  of  clerks  employed  is  seven. 
The  chief  of  this  division  is  Silas  M.  B.  Servoss. 


IV.— DIVISION  OF  NAVY  PENSIONS,  MARINE  CORPS,  ETC. 

Statement  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  pension  and  marine  division  of 
the  Fourth  Auditov^s  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  18G8. 

The  total  number  of  accounts  settled  is  345,  involving  disbursements 

0  the  amoimt  of  $1,772,986  08,  viz: 

135  accounts  of  pension  agents v. , $329,709  61 

44  indi\idual  ac<!Oimts  of  pensioners 3,241  76 

14  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  of  the  marine  corps 1,330,963  12 

45  individual  accounts  of  officers  and  privates  of  the 

marine  cori>s 4,939  23 

7  accounts  of  naval  storekeepers 104,132  36 

The  number  of  letters  written  during  the  said  fiscal  year  is  1,263. 

The  number  of  requisitions  issued  is  109,  viz.:  53  requisitions  drawn 
>y  the  Secretary  of  the  Depiirtment  of  the  Interior  for  advances  to  pen- 
don  agents;  48  requisitions  forpayment  of  arrearages  due  to  pensioners; 
^  refunding  requisitions. 

The  number  of  pensioners  whose  names  have  been  added  to  the  pension 
ist  during  the  year  is  456. 

The  accounts  of  officers  of  the  marine  corps  in  charge  of  clothing,  &c., 
lave  been  examined  and  entered  on  the  books  as  fju*  as  retiuns  have 
>een  received. 

The  nmnber  of  clerks  employed  in  this  di\asion  is  three,  and  the  chief 

1  Geo.  M.  Head. 
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T^ALLOTllENT  NTISIOK. 

Statement  of  wwJe  performed  in  tdU^tmmtdivitum  for  the  JlKalooiurau 
June  30, 1868. 


July 

September-. 
October .... 
Norember . . 
December  .. 

JsDtmj 

FebniAiy... 
Harcb 


April.. 


ill 
III 


The  number  of  clerks  employed  is  two. 

The  cbief  of  this  division  is  WiUitun  L.  Waller. 


VI.-PAYMA8TEBS'  DIVISIOS. 


Statement  of  aacOKntt  received  and  settled  in  tke  pamuuter^  divition  fi 
July  1, 1807,  to  June  30,  1868,  icitk  the  amount  of  cash  ditburied  in  U 
aetUed,  and  the  number  of  lettera  written  in  relation  to  the  aame. 


Joly 

September  . , 

October 

Kovember  .. 


FebniaiT  ,, 

Hwch 

AprU 

May 


1,258,9ft 

8,  SIS, 4ft 
•2,  ^i,  tS 

688,57 
8,  OHO,  64 

734.14 

6:t:{,oni 
1,639,33 


Averatte  nnmber  of  clerks  employed,  20J. 
The  chief  of  this  dividon  is  William  Co&ard. 
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TIL— NAVY  AaEHTS'  DITI8I0V. 
AnnvM  rtfort  tf  Oe  navg  agents  division  fir  the  fiscal  year  enOing  Jum 


|i,3in,20S  :tr 

3,ttZr,170  91 
644, 582  U 
9,  Me,  503  40 
4,088,557  65 
3,197,933  93 

3,507,791  41 
1,306, 4)4S  00 
1,634,899  76 
3,167,336  33 
1,684,331  16 
3,664,653  76 


20,480,333  33 


Statement  of  amount  paid  bifnat>i/agmts /or  aUotments  during  thef/ear  1867. 


Station. 

Auoniit. 

)I73,S33  00 
112,435  00 

470,311  00 

Accounts  remaining  on  hand  Jnne  30, 1868,  five;  average  nnmber  of 
cleikB  employed,  seven;  nnmber  of  voncners  examined,  90,000. 
Hm  chief  of  tiiis  division  is  William  F.  Stidham. 
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VUT.-^ENERAL  CLAIM  DIVISION. 

Annual  report  of  the  general  claim  divmon  for  the  fiscal  year  f» 

June  30, 1868. 


Claims  received. 

« 

Number. 

Clalma  •4|iuted. 

Nnmber. 

Amo 

fin  hmnd  Jul V  1    18fi7    •....*.. 

314 
360 
314 
373 
367 
470 
390 
407 
319 
393 
258 
256 
202 

Received  in  Jul V   1867 

^J 

iaiited  in  Jul  V,  1867 

360 
961 
223 
170 
406 
309 
450 
322 
5S3 
392 
289 
978 

lilJ 

Ilee^lved  in  Anmiiit.  1867  ........... 

•URted  In  AnffQit,  18({7 

16L< 

Received  In  September,  1867 

R<>c«>lviMl  in  Oetober  1867  .......... 

A4 
A4 
Ad. 

A<^ 
Ad 

M 
Ad 

M 
Ad. 

nitted  In  September,  1867 

ntited  in  October.  1867 

14.  < 

Received  in  November,  1867 

Received  in  December,  1867 

RiM'Alvcd  in  Jnnuarv    I86rt.......... 

mited  In  November,  1867 

nsted  in  December,  1867 

ttited  in  Janiiarv.  186R......... 

16.1 

18,: 

9Sl1 

Received  in  Febmarv.  1868. ........ 

UMted  in  Febmary,  1868 

UHted  in  March.  1868 

9a 

Received  in  Mfkrch.  1868 

19.1 

Received  in  A  nriL  1868 

Dited  in  April.  1868 

17.1 

Reeeived  in  Mav.  1868 

nitted  in  Mav.  1868 

S3L< 

Received  in  Jnne  1868 

nited  in  June.  1868 ............ 

14.' 

Total 

4,428 

4.003 

21^: 

Number  of  letters  written,  12,390 ;  number  of  reports  on  applicat 
for  pensions,  119 ;  number  of  reports  on  applications  for  bounty  h 
35 :  number  of  reports  on  applications  for  admission  to  naval  asylum 

The  chief  of  this  division  is  Alan  G.  Adamson. 

rx. 

Virtually,  though  perhaps  not  technically,  there  is  still  another  divii 
in  the  office,  whose  duties,  however,  are  performed  by  one  person,  I 
Davis.  He  acts  as  disbursing  clerk,  as  assistant  and  deputy  for  the  c 
clerk,  and  attends  to  a  number  of  important  and  miscellaneous  du 
which  could  not  be  enumerated  without  considerable  detail. 

The  practice  alluded  to  in  my  last  annual  report  as  having  been  in 
duced  concerning  allotments,  requiring  "monthly  statements"  of 
several  navy  paymasters  of  amounts  paid  by  them  on  all  expired 
discontinued  allotments,  continues  to  be  regidarly  made,  and  is  foun< 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  accounts  in  which  allotments  are  involve 

A  number  of  the  accounts  settled  in  the  diflferent  divisions  during 
fiscal  year  ending  with  June  30,  1808,  were  supplemental  settleme 
and  contained  no  vouchers  and  embraced  no  cash  disbursements; 
containing,  as  they  did,  8U8i>ensions  for  irregular  and  informal  pajTn< 
running  tlirough  several  years,  required  carefiU  investigation  and  < 
sumed  more  time  in  their  settlement  than  the  regular  quarterly  accou 
while  the  labor  involved  and  time  consumed  is  not  made  api)arent  in 
column  of  "cash  disbursements,"  or  in  the  number  of  vouchers  examii 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  I  will  tiike  the  case  of  the  navy  agent  at  ] 
York.  A  sui)plemental  settlement  of  that  account  has  been  in  progi 
at  the  present  writing,  about  nine  months,  employing  two  clerks 
stantly  in  investigating  the  suspensions  and  passing  ujwn  tlie  vali 
of  corrected  vouchers  now  fnrnished  by  the  agent  to  induce  the  li 
balance  shown  against  him  by  the  s(*ttlement  of  his  final  account, 
more  than  8700,000.  And  yet  the  labor  involved  in  this  settlemei 
only  shown  in  the  tabular  report  as  oue  account  settled,  and  the  vouc 
and  expenditures  having  Ix^eii  inclnded  in  the  i)revious  accounts,  | 
having  been  there  suspc^nded,)  are  not  r(»])oii:ed  in  the  present  table 

This  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  to  uiulerstand  that  neither 
column  of  "cash  disbursements"  nor  "accounts  settled"  can  be  take 
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flie  only  guides  ia  estimating  the  actual  labor  involved  in  the  settlement 
of  the  accomits  in  this  office. 

Tabular  statements  are  valuable  because  they  give,  oftentimeB,  a  close 
approximation  to  the  amounCof  work  performed.  It  is.  however,  a  great 
error  to  sappose  that  the  som  involved  in  an  account  is  an  index  to  the 
labor  required  for  its  settlement,  as  I  have  just  partially  illustrated.  In 
£act,  io  cases  where  the  number  of  clerks  employed,  the  amount  of  time 
consumed,  and  the  sum  total  of  dollars  and  cents  Involved,  are  all  duly 
given,  there  would  still  be  a  probability  of  error  in  the  judgment  of  an 
examiner  who  was  personally  unacquainted  with  the  details,  because  in 
an  account  of  $5,000  there  ia  Ireqncntly  vastly  more  work  than  in  another 
of  several  millions,  owing  to  the  blunders  and  incapacity  of  those  who  kept 
them,  or  arising  from  inevitable  comphcatione,  destruction  of  papers  by 
fire  and  water,  and  various  and  numerous  circumstances.  In  this  con- 
nection let  me  refer  to  the  paymasters'  division  in  this  office. 

To  account  for  the  &lling  off  in  the  number  of  accounts  settled  in  the 
paymasters'  division,  and  the  amount  of  cash  disbursements  shown 
therein,  since  the  report  of  1865-*66,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  it  is 
impoesible  to  form  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  reference  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  yearly  report. 
Among  the  vast  number  of  volunteer  paymasters  appointed  during  the 
late  rebellion  were  many  who  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  ser\'ice,  and  many  inaccuracies  arose  thereby 
which  affected  not  only  theur  accounts,  bat  also  the  accounts  of  nearly 
all  with  whom  they  had  transactions. 

These  imperfect  accomits,  having  to  await  their  regular  turn,  were  not 
taken  up  for  settlement  until  receutly,  and,  although  showing  a  compar- 
atively small  amount  of  cash  disbursements,  they  required  an  unusual 
amount  of  care  and  labor  in  their  settlement. 

Many  supplementary  settlements  have  also  been  made  of  the  accounts 
of  receiving  ships  whereon  the  largest  disbursemeuts  were  made,  the 
re-examination  of  which  has  required  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of 
labor  more  than  the  original  settlements,  and  yet  which  show  no  disburse- 
ments at  all,  the  whole  amount  having  been  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
original  settiement. 

A  similar  state  of  things  is  presented  if  I  refer  to  the  general  claim 
division  of  this  office.  The  common  application  for  liouuty  may  be  taken 
as  an  Ulustradon.  The  clerk  must,  in  the  first  place,  ndiUess  a  letter  to 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Becmiting,  in  order  thiit  lie  may  learn 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  enUsted  as  a  volunteer,  and  when  this  inform- 
ation is  before  him  the  rolls  of  every  vessel  upon  which  the  man  served 
while  in  the  navy  must  be  carefully  examined  for  fear  he  may  have  been 
credited  with  one  or  more  instalments  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice, wid  if  all  tlie  rolls  should  not  be  on  file  it  would  be  necessary  to 
write  another  letter  to  the  jwymaster  Io  know  what  amount,  if  any,  was 
paid  by  him.  If  the  man  should  prove  to  be  a  substitute,  an  additional 
letter  most  he  written  to  the  Adjutant  General  for  information  in  regard 
to  his  principal.  Such  a  claim  will  at  most  amount  to  not  more  than  $300, 
and  in  the  settlement  from  one  to  four  letters  must  be  written,  and  the 
rolls  of  firom  one  to  a  dozen  vessels  carefully  examined,  involving  nn 
extent  of  time  and  labor  which  a  tabular  statement  does  not  exhibit. 

In  the  aetUemeit  of  aa  ordinary  claim  for  arrears  of  pay  it  frequently 
happens  tJiat  the  clerk  is  compelled  to  make  more  search  and  consume 
more  time  in  the  settlement,  where  the  amount  claimed  is  for  a  smaH 
som,  tJiSB  lAen  it  ia  for  a  large  amount.  This  commonly  occurs  in  cases 
«^eie  tte pwly  liad  anallo^ient  rmming,  (which  will  sometimes  give 
10  Ab 
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rise  to  considerable  correspondence,)  or  an  error  has  been  made  in  bifl 
transi'or  from  one  vessel  to  another.  The  clerk  would,  after  all,  receive 
credit  for  one  or  two  letters,  and  the  settlement  of  one  claim  for  a  few 
dollars,  whichj  perhaps,  cost  him  several  days'  labor. 

All  applications  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Naval  Asylum  are 
referred  to  this  office  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  for  the  purpoee 
of  veriliing  the  applicant's  statement  of  his  service,  which  must  not  be 
less  thta  20  years  in  order  to  seciu*e  admission.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  a  man  cannot  be  tniced  over  a  period  of  20  years  from  one  vessel 
to  another^  imder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  less  than  two 
days ;  but  ni  some  instances  it  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  a  week.  The 
cleVk  in  either  case  would  oidy  receive  tabular  credit  for  writing  a  letter 
of  about  10  hues. 

To  give  one  instance  more  in  relation  to  this  di\ision.  A  large  num- 
ber of  applications  for  pension  imder  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  are  refer- 
red to  this  division  from  theBui*eau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting  for  veri- 
fication of  service.  Pensions  are  granted  under  this  law  to  persons  who 
served  20  years,  and  also  to  those  who  served  10  years,  but  for  a  less 
sum,  provided  they  were  not  discharged  for  niiscondu(*t.  The  same 
investigation  must  be  made  in  these  cases  as  that  required  for  the  Naval 
Asylum;  and  in  addition,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  observe  that  the 
claimant  was  not  at  any  time  dishonorably  discharged,  or  marked  as  a 
deserter,  either  of  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
But  after  all  this  labor,  the  clerk  who  investigated  such  a  case  would 
only  receive  credit  for  one  letter  of  about  10  lines. 

I  might  add  similar  illustrations  in  ivgard  to  the  other  divisions,  bnt 
believe  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  amount  involved  in  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  uumlK»r  of  accounts  adjusted  in  a  given  time,  are  not  cor- 
rect criterions  of  the  lal)or  exi)ended  in  these  cases.  It  has  l>een  my 
endeavor,  during  the  past  year,  to  employ  the  force  of  this  oflice  con- 
stantly, and  to  employ  it,  likewise,  usefully  for  the  government.  The 
amount  of  work  will  ultimately  be  less,  when  the  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness occasioned  by  the  war  is  cleared  oflf  and  the  necessary  records  now 
in  progress  are  completed.  When  this  exigency  arises  it  will,  of  course, 
be  my  duty  to  reconiniend  the  dismission  of  such  clerks  as  are  no  longer 
needed.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  male  clerks  on  the  roll  has 
been  10  less  than  the  number  allowed  by  the  statute  regidating  the  oflice, 
and  the  number  of  females  employed  is  foiu'  less  than  hitherto.  There 
has  been  a  large  percentage  of  sickness  in  the  office  during  the  past  year, 
and  in  several  instances  cases  of  disease  have  occurred  which  endured 
not  only  for  weeks,  but  for  months.  As  monthly  reports  of  these  facts, 
however,  have  been  regularly  made,  T  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  reix)m- 
mend  dismissicms  on  account  of  such  visitations,  lUthough  the  working 
force  of  the  office  has  been  diminished  thereby  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  five  clerks.  I  am  pleased  that  I  can  reiterate  the  praise  which  I 
have  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the  clerks  of  this  office,  as  persons  wlio  are 
both  faithful  and  capable,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  instances  of 
a  want  of  that  prompt  and  continued  attention  to  duty  which  completes 
and  i*oimds  the  character  of  invariable  good  conduct. 

The  chiefs  of  the  various  divisions,  who  are  now  in  charge,  have  uni- 
formly discharged  their  functions  with  gratifying  and  laudable  ability. 
To  my  chief  clerk,  Mr.  William  B.  Moore,  I  would  again  award  the  high 
commendation  he  so  justly  deser^'es  for  the  unfailing  and  valuable  assist- 
ance he  has  so  constantly  given  me  in  the  management  and  conduct  of 
the  office.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  its  order  and  efflcieiic>',nnd 
during  the  past  year  many  improvements  in  the  modes  of  transacting  and 
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despatching  business  hnve  been  introduced.  The  files  of  the  office  are 
very  volnminons,  but  they  are  now  in  more  complete  order  than  they 
have  ever  heretofore  been.  In  finally  casting  a  glance  over  the  office,  i. 
am  pleased  with  its  condition,  and  trust  it  will  l^  found  tbat  all  its  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted  with  courtesy,  promptitude,  and  correctness. 
"With  thanks  for  your  personal  kindness,  and  for  the  regard  you  have 
ever  manifested  towards  those  who  compose  your  department,  I  um,  we, 
■very  lespectftilly,  your  obedient  Berran^  * 

STEPHEN  J.  W.  TABOE, 
Avditor. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  iVcewury. 


eepoet  of  the  fifth  auditor. 

Tbeasuby  Depabthbnt, 
Fifth  Auditor's  Ofpicb, 

November  1, 1868. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  usual  annual  exhibit  of 
tne  bouness  ojierations  of  this  office.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1868,  the  number  of  accounts  entered  for  settlement  in  the  office 
was  14,576,  and  the  number  of  letters  written  6,354,  A  large  amount  of 
incidental  labor,  such  as  examining  vouchers,  copying  and  comparing 
accounts,  &&,  has  been  performed.  For  more  particular  information 
yon  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  schedules  berewitb,  marked  A  to  N, 
inctunve. 

A  oomiKuison  of  the  annual  salaries  paid  to  and  fees  received  from 
the  consular  officers  of  the  government  during  the  past  10  years  shows 
the  following : 


Tmt. 

lar  officers. 

Total  few 
rectiTtd. 

tS!il.544  94 
255,540  85 
803,806  »8 
860,714  19 
6,809  08 

$110,502  89 
98,383  41 
110,896  78 

99,113  23 

96,562  80 

159.988  94* 

!&4,S18  34 

387,106  00 

Deficit,  paid  oot  of 

do do... 

-.--do do... 

....do do... 

....do do... 

....do do... 

....do do... 

....do do... 

trewury . 

..do 

..do-... 

...do.— 
..do.... 

...do.... 
..do..- 
-do.... 

1140,742  05 

.   152,310  20 

IWI 

1883 

869.&J3  2r 
2TJ.«56  74 
13,609  80 

.    160,410  04 

1863 

384,555  54 
361,038  29 
64,368  08 

.   188,99!!  68 

406,400  37 
334  930  47 
88.669  ES 

.  953,417  43 

18B5 

363,779  99 
346,063  46 
13,708  le 

.    109,561  66 

366,78164 

.     71,663  64 
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Tear. 


Salaries  paid 
toallconta- 
lar  officers. 


Total  fees 
received. 


1866 

(jMsiiiezcluuige. 


$340,^99  34 
9,671  60 


1867 

Loss  in  exchange. 


350,570  94 

371,292  63 

10,717  77 


1868 

Less  in  exchange. 


382,010  42 

363,550  35 

10, 194  54 


373,750  89 


1442,477  56 


424,099  17 


435, 179  73 


ExoessoffiBes |91,906  6S 


.do... .do 42,089  77 


■ 


.do.. ..do. 


61,428  84 


It  is  believed  that  the  annual  revenue  from  consular  fees  should  be 
much  greater  even  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  three  years,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  full  and  honest  returns  from  all  the  con- 
sulates. C(mstant  vigilance  is,  however,  exercised  in  this  behalf,  and 
all  ondssions  and  delmquencies  axe  promptly  dealt  with  so  £ur  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Schedule  H,  showing  the  expenses  of  assessing  the  internal  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year,  makes  the  gross  amount  $6,142,931  77.  In  my  last 
report  the  gross  expenses  for  assessing  during  tne  year  ending  June  30, 
1867,  appear  at  $3,921,598  49,  (including  tax  on  compensation  of  asses- 
sors and  assistants.)  The  apparent  excess  of  exx>ense  in  assessing  of 
1868  over  1807  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the 
report  for  1867  was  made  a  large  number  of  disbursing  agents'  accounts 
for  that  year  had  not  been  adjusted.  These  accounts  have  since  been 
received  and  settled,  and  as  a  consequence  the  following  expenses  belong- 
ing to  the  year  1867  are  included  in  the  exhibit  for  1868,  now  submitted, 
viz: 

Compensation  of  assistant  assessors $816, 801  71 

Salaries  of  assessors 77, 727  80 

Clerk  hire  allowed  to  assessors 67, 222  20 

Total 961, 751  80 


This  amount  should  therefore  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  expense 
of  assessing  for  the  year  1868  and  added  to  that  for  the  year  1867.  Thus, 
according  to  the  accounts  as  a^usted  and  finally  certified,  the  cost  of 
assessing  in  1867  was  $4,883,350  29,  and  in  1868  $5^181,179  97.  The 
difference  still  remaining  between  the  two  years  is  mamly  caused  by  the 
increase  in  the  per  diein  allowance  of  assistant  assessors  from  $4  to  $5 
per  day. 

The  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business  in  any  office  depends 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  character  of  its  subordinates,  the  value  of  whose 
services  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  assure  you  that  the  clerks  connected  with  this  office  continue  to 
discharge  their  varied  duties  with  a  fidelity  and  ability  deserving  of 
public  commendation. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  M.  WAUKEBLyA^tOitor. 

Hon.  n.  McCuLLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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BEPOBT  OP  THE  SIXTH  AXJDITOB. 

Offigb  op  the  Auditob  op  the  Tbeasuby 

Fob  the  Post  Oppigs  Department, 

October  24, 1868. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  anifonn  custom  of  this  office,  I  respeot- 
ftdly  submit  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  clerical  labOTs  perfolnmed  in 
this  bureau  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  forthcoming  annual  report  of  this  office  to  the  Postmaster  General 
will  exhibit  in  detoil  all  that  pertains  to  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Post  Office  Department 

SUMMARY  OP  PRINCIPAL  LABORS. 

The  postal  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments have  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily  a^usted  to  the  latest 
I>eriod. 

24490  corrected  quarterly  accounts  of  postmasters  have  been  exam- 
ined, copied,  re-settled,  and  mailed. 

145,396  letters  were  received,  endorsed,  and  properly  disposed  o£ 

109,055  letters  were  answered,  recorded,  and  mailed. 

14^506  drafts  were  issued  to  mail  contractors. 

4,932  warrants  were  issued  to  mail  contractors. 

The  number  of  folio-post  pages  of  correspondence  recorded,  vi2 : 

4,465  pages  in  ocdiection  book. 

190  pages  in  report  book. 

905  pages  in  suit  book. 

645  pages  in  miscellaneous  book. 

404  miscellaneous  accounts  were  audited  and  reported  for  payment. 

446  special  agents'  accounts  were  audited  and  paid. 

4,400  letter-carriers'  accoimts  were  settled. 

$996,370  77  was  paid  to  letter-carriers. 

MONEY-ORDER  DIVISION. 

1,295  letters  relating  to  money-order  affairs  were  written  and  mailed, 
an  oi  which  were  copied. 

The  transactions  of  this  branch  of  the  public  business  involved  the 
amount  of  $29,160,634  20. 

PAY  DIVISION. 

24,646  mail  contractors'  accounts  were  a(\justed,  and  rei)orted  for  pay- 
ment 

75,546  collection  orders  were  transmitted  to  mail  contractors. 

97,169  postmasters'  accoimts  were  examined,  adjusted,  and  registered. 

9S31yl&4t  82  was  collected  firom  special  and  mail  messenger  offices. 

$2,336,796  86,  aggregate  amount  of  drafts  issued  to  pay  mail  con- 
traeton. 

$7,639,861  96,  aggregate  amount  of  warrants  issued  to  pay  mail  con- 
tiactCKa. 

$2,OB4|601  (^  was  received  of  postmasters,  by  mail  contractors,  on 
coUeotaoft  orders. 

$36,906  01  was  paid  for  advertising. 

$3%148  4B  was  ooDected  by  suit  from  late  postmasters. 
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309  suits  were  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  balances  due  the  United 
States^  amounting  to  $104,150  05. 

278  judgments  were  obtained  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

34  accounts  of  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  the  United  States 
courts  were  reported  for  payment. 

16,756  accounts  of  special  contractors  and  mail  messengers  were 
adjusted  and  reported  for  payment. 

9,687  accounts  of  postal  derks,  route  agents,  &c.,  were  audited  and 
reported  for  payment. 

COLLECTION  DIVISION. 

The  collection  division  has  had  charge  of  the  following  numbers  of 
accounts,  viz: 

26,481  accounts  of  present  postmasters. 

7,591  accounts  of  postmasters  who  became  late. 

$19,283  09  was  collected  firom  mall  contractors  by  collection  drafts, 
for  over  collections  made  by  them  from  postmasters. 

$66,002  53,  amount  of  internal  revenue  tax  received  by  postmasters, 
and  amounts  withheld  from  other  persons,  paid  to  the  Gommissioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue. 

In  addition^  many  duties  of  an  important  character  have  been  dis- 
charged, requiring  much  time  and  labor  which  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  particularize  in  this  report. 

I  have  tho  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

H.  J.  ANDEBSO]Sr,  AydUor. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT  OP  THE  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT. 

Teeasuby  Depabtment, 
Office  of  SuPEBVisiNa  Architect, 

October  31, 1868. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rei)ort  on  the  condition 
of  the  public  property  under  the  supervision  of  this  office,  and  upon  the 
work  x)erfonned  and  expenditures  made  under  its  direction  during  the 
vear  ending  September  30, 1868;  and  in  so  doing  have  to  say  that  the 
business  of  the  office  has  steadily  increased,  and  is  now  greater  than  at 
a^y  time  since  its  organization. 

The  commencement  of  new  buildings,  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
others^  the  progress  of  the  work  on  those  now  in  course  of  erection,  the 
repairing  of  those  already  completed,  and  the  suiiervision  of  the  large 
amount  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  department,  have  involved  a  con- 
stant amount  of  care,  attention,  and  anxiety.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  various  works  now  in  progress, 
tiiough  I  regret  to  state  that  the  results  have  not  been  in  all  cases  satis- 
factory, owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  this  office,  which  will  be 
explained  in  detail.  Prominent  among  these  has  been  the  impossibility 
of  compelling  contractors  for  the  supply  of  material  and  manufactured 
work,  who  have  taken  contracts  at  rates  that  they  deem  unremunerative, 
to  comply  with  their  obligations ;  tho  principal  difficulty  having  been 
with  contractors  for  cut  stone,  they  having,  in  many  cases,  owned 
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or  Gontiolled  the  only  quarries  from  which  a  sapply  could  be  obtained 
thus  placing  the  department  entirely  at  their  mercy.  The  contracts 
have  been  prepared  under  the  advice  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  are,  it  is  believed,  as  stringent  and 
thoroughly  binding  as  any  that  could  be  made.  It  is  true  the  penalty 
they  prescribe  for  delay  remains  charged  against  the  contiuctors,  and  will 
be  enforced  by  the  department ;  but  an  impression  appears  to  prevail 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the  price  paid  them  was  inade- 
quate in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  Congress.  I  trust  that  they  may  be 
mistaken,  and  that  they  will  be  held  to  the  strict  letter  of  tiieir  obliga- 
tions. 

Another  serious  cause  of  embarrassment  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  system  on  government  works,  which  has  greatly  increased 
tli^  cost  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  buildings  under  charge  of  this 
office.  The  idea  that  as  much  labor  can  be  performed  in  eight  as  in  ten 
hours  has  proved  to  be  utterly  fallacious;  indeed,  the  exjyerience  of  this 
office  justifies  the  assertion  that  less  labor  x>er  houi*  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  obtained  under  the  eight  than  under  the  ten-hour  system.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  law  in  force  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion, which  authorized  government  officers  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
prices  established  by  custom  in  the  different  localitie^s,  was  not  only 
eminently  just,  but  liberal;  the  uniform  practice  on  all  works  under 
charge  of  this  department  having  been  to  pay  full  market  rates  for  labor, 
and  to  give  the  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  the  full  advantage  oi 
the  interpretation  of  the  local  customs  on  all  points,  and  to  avoid  inter- 
fering in  any  manner  with  these  questions.  It  is  also,  in  discussing  this 
subject,  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  workman  can  earn  a  larger  sum  per 
annum  when  employed  on  public  than  on  private  buildings  at  the  same 
X)er  diem  pay,  there  being  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  lost  time,  and 
employment  being  more  permanent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  i>ersonal  importance  to  me  whether  mechanics  and 
laborers  work  eight  or  ten  hours;  but  it  appears  manifest  that  the  sys- 
tem of  paying  the  mechanic  who  is  employed  on  government  work  the 
same  price  for  eight  hours  that  the  one  employed  by  private  parties 
receives  for  ten  hours'  work  is  unjust.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  increased  the 
cost  of  public  buildings  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  for  which  I  can  consent  to  be  held  responsible.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  price  of  labor  should  be  regulated  by  law  any  more  than 
that  of  provisions  or  other  merchandise;  or  why  the  mechanic  should 
receive  more  protection  than  agricultural  laborers,  whose  pay  is  less  and 
who  work  more  hours. 

The  great  pressure  of  important  legislation  upon  the  late  Congress, 
and  the  consequent  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills,  com- 
pelled the  suspension  of  work  in  some  cases,  and  cause<l  serious  delay  in 
oth^s.  In  my  last  rei)ort  I  called  the  attention  of  the  depaitment  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  competent  and  energetic  super- 
intendents, and  the  impossibility  of  controlling  the  cost  or  the  quality 
of  the  work,  or  of  enforciug  a  due  obsei*vance  of  contracts  without  such 
snpmntendence:  and  as  the  Supervising  Architect  is  held  responsible 
for  the  oost  and  management  of  the  work,  and  its  success  or  failure,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  nominate  it' 
not  to  a^ioint  them.  I  also  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  that  the  duties  of  a 
superintaident  are  sufficiently  onerous  and  exacting  to  require  tlie  entire 
time  and  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  thoroughly  competent  man ;  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  superintendent,  paid  by  the  day,  should. be 
aUowed  to  attend,  during  working  hours,  to  private  busuiess,  any  more 
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than  a  mechanic  or  laborer  under  his  charge.  It  is  tme  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  gentlemen  of  high  social  standing,  who  have  a  hirge  and  lucra- 
tive private  business,  may  nominally  secure  the  seiTices  of  trustworthy 
and  taleut€Md  persons;  but  as  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  require,  as 
I  before  stated,  the  entire  time  of  just  such  talent  as  is  necessary  to  over- 
see and  supervise  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  an  architect,  it  is  Iwt 
proper  that  gentlemen  accepting  the  superintendence  of  public  buildings 
should  understand  that  their  entire  time  will  be  demanded  by  the  work 
under  their  charge.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  fully  justifies  these^ 
remarks,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  do  not  apply, 
neither  are  they  intended  to  do  so,  in  the  cases  of  architects  who  have 
been  employed  under  a  percentage.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  add  that  the 
work  executed  under  the  supervision  of  this  office  has  been,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  honest  and  straightforward 
manner,  and  with  the  best  intentions;  but  must  say  that  the  most  favor- 
able results  have  been  attained  at  places  wh^re  superintendents  have 
devoted  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  work. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  extent  of  country  over  which  the  supervision  of  this  office  extends, 
and  the  impossibility  of  inspecting  the  works  in  progress  as  frequently 
as  the  interests  of  the  department  demand,  renders  it  important  thaX 
its  duties  should  be  made  in  fact,  as  in  name,  of  a  more  supervisory 
nature  than  at  present,  and  that  in  the  erection  of  the  more  important 
public  buildings,  which  are  invariably  situated  in  large  cities,  authority 
should  be  given  for  the  employment  of  resident  architects  who  would 
act  as  the  representatives  of  tlus  office  and  operate  as  a  direct  check  on 
the  superintendents.  This  arrangement  would  also  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  avail  itself  of  their  knowledge  of  local  peculiuities  and  prices 
and  relieve  this  office  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail. 

The  experience  of  this  office  has  justified  the  determination  of  the 
department  to  make  no  contract  for  the  erection  of  buildings  save  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  supplies  of  material  and  manufactured  vronk 
have,  however,  been  obtained  alter  due  advertisement  therefor,  and  in  no 
case  has  the  contract  been  awarded  to  any  save  iiie  lowest  bidder. 
Could  any  system  be  devised  that  would  restrict  competition  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  to  those  only  who  are  competent  to  estimate 
correctly  the  value  of  the  works  required  and  sufficiently  resjponsible  to 
meet  their  obligation,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  desirable  plan 
for  performing  the  work.  This  principle  can  be,  and  is,  carried  out  by 
private  individuals,  who  have  the  right  to  select  their  own  bidders;  but 
I  can  see  no  means  by  which  this  system  can  be  applied  to  public  works 
until  it  is  deemed  proi>er  to  intiiist  government  officers  widi  the  same 
discretion  that  is  exercised  by  xmvate  persons.  Until  that  can  be  done 
or  some  other  remedy  devised,  I  see  no  alternative  except  to  continue 
the  present  system  of  executing  the  work  under  the  immediate  suiier- 
viisiou  of  a  sui)eriutendeut.  With  the  indiscrimimite  bidding  necessarily 
allowed  for  public  works,  the  contract  must  be  allowed  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  although  it  may  be  evident  that  he  cannot  i)eribrm  the  work  for 
the  amoimt  of  his  bid,  or  a  discretion  exercised  that  practically  plaices 
the  disposition  of  the  contract  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  maJking  the 
awiuxl.  The  result  is  almost  invariably  that  ignorant  and  incompetent 
bidders  find  the  contract  a  source  of  loss  instead  of  profit— delay  and 
embarrass  the  work,  and  idtimately  abandon  it  or  involve  the  depart- 
ment in  vexatious  and  often  fruitless  litigation.  For  these  reasons  the 
system  of  doing  the  work  explained  in  my  last  report  has  been  adhered  to. 

The  I'epairing  and  remodelling  of  the  old  buildings  has  been  proceeded 
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with  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  office  would  iiermit, 
the  most  important  work  of  this  nature  having  been  performed  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  superintendents  of  repairs  specially  appointed 
for  this  puiixxse  with  gratifying  results.  The  exi)erience  of  the  past  year 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  inaugiuute  a  system  of  monthly  and 
quarteri}'  reports  from  the  superintendents  that  show  in  detail  the 
quantities  and  cost  of  each  item  of  work  performed  under  their  charge, 
the  old  forms  having  failed  to  furnish  the  information  necessary  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  sni)er\ision  over  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  proposed 
during  the  coming  season  to  peiiect  this  plan  by  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
fonn  system  of  measurement,  the  dis(Tcpaneios  in  the  various  localities 
having  prevented  as  careful  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  work  as  was 
desired.  I  hail  intendetl  furnishing  herewith  a  schedule  of  the  cost  of 
work  on  each  building,  but  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  injustice 
to  some  suiierintendeuts,  the  niles  of  measurement  differing  materially. 
I  proiwse  in  my  next  reiK>rt  to  submit  a  table,  showing  the  cost  of  work 
in  each  locality,  which  will  be  interesting  and  valuable  for  reference. 

In  the  pi'eparation  of  designs  (as  stated  in  my  last  report.)  I  have  not 
considen^l  myself  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  made, 
except  in  cases  where  the  cost  was  specially  restricted  to  the  amount, 
but  have  pi-epared  designs  for  builduigs  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  offices  for  whose  use  the  building  was  intended,  and  not  more  costly 
than  the  imiM>rtance  of  the  locality  and  the  dignity  of  the  government 
demanded.  I  believe  that  this  system  will  be  found  in  the  end  not  only 
the  most  ssitisfactor^*  but  economical.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  appro- 
priations which  are  annually  exi)ended  for  the  repairs  and  preservation 
of  buildings  could  have  been  siived  had  suitable  structures  been  erected 
originally,  while  the  I'esidts  are  at  best  unsatisfactory  and  the  accommo- 
diitions  unsuitable.  In  accordance,  however,  with  your  instructions, 
detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  to  be  commenced  have 
been  iirepared  from  the  working  plans  and  specifications,  the  prices  being 
calculated  from  the  rates  paid  on  the  Treasury  extension,  and  are  as 
acciurate  and  complete  as  they  can  be  made.  These  prices  will  of  course 
be  somewhat  diflcred  from  owing  to  locid  causes  and  the  efficiency  or 
otherwise  of  the  sui>erintendeut,  but  I  can  devise  no  better  system.  All 
efforts  to  obtain  data  fix)m  which  to  determine  the  value  of  work  in  the 
different  localities  have  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful,  partly  on  actcount 
of  the  desire  of  the  residents  that  work  should  be  conmienced  and  their 
consequent  disi>osition  to  underrate  difficulties  and  prices,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  kind  of  work  proposed. 

The  recent  severe  earthquakes  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  demonstrated 
the  corriH^tiiess  of  the  oiMuions  previously  cxi)ressed  by  me  as  to  the 
total  unfitness  of  the  custom-house  lot  at  San  Francisco  as  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  i)ennanent  structures  of  the  kind  needed  by  the  government, 
the  proixaty  being  land  reclaimed  from  the  bay  and  resting  on  a  sub- 
strata of  quicksand.  The  custom-house  is  badly  shattered,  and  though 
repairs  have  been  authorized,  they  are  mere  tempoi*ary  expedients,  the 
thorough  and  i)ermanent  protection  of  the  building  being  impracticable. 
I  wonl^  earnestly  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  erect  a  suitable 
building  in  some  locality  where  a  good  foundation  can  be  obtained,  and 
would  suggest  that  the  marine  hospital  property  on  Eincon  Point,  now 
owned  by  the  government,  is  the  most  eligible  spot  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpose.  I  have  also  to  rei)ort  that  the  marine  hospital  at  Sau 
Francisco  has  been  abandoned  as  no  longer  tenantable.  The  building  is 
an  immense  and  wretchedly  built>,  though  very  costly,  structure,  and  has 
been  a  constftnt  source  of  expense  to  the  government  from  the  orignal 
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defects  in  its  constractioD.  The  site,  however,  is  a  valuable  and  com- 
manding one,  and  though,  from  the  progress  of  the  dty  in  that  direction^ 
no  longer  desirable  for  hospital  purposes,  I  consider  it  the  most  valoaUe 
property  owned  by  the  United  States  in  that  city.  I  would  reoommeiid 
that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  suitable  location  for  a  new  marine  hospi- 
tal building,  and  would  suggest  that  a  portion  of  some  of  the  govemment 
reservations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  might  be  found  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  commission  appointed  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  approve  March  2, 1867,  and  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion and  liberal  action  of  the  city  of  Boston,  a  cheap  and  admirable  site 
has  been  obtained  for  the  proposed  sub-treasury  and  post  ofBce  baiidin|; 
in  that  city,  Devonshire  street  having  been  widened  by  the  city  authori- 
ties, and  the  grade  changed  to  meet  the  views  and  necessities  of  the 
department.  Hon.  Willisun  L.  Burt,  x>ostmaster  of  that  city,  has  been 
appointed  custodian  of  the  property,  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
commencement  of  the  building  as  soon  as  an  appropriation  is  obtained 
therefor.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  custom-house  at  Boston,  which 
has  long  been  the  cause  of  complaint  and  embarrassment,  became  so 
serious  that  the  removal  of  the  sub-treasury  from  the  building  was  found 
indispensable.  No  suitable  accommodations  could,  however,  be  obtained 
until  a  most  advantageous  lease  was  effected,  as  stated  in  my  last  repwt, 
with  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Company  for  a  i)ortion  of  their  building, 
including  their  spacious  reading  room,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
business  office  that  is  believed  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  in  convenience 
and  comfort,  to  any  in  the  country.  The  arrangement  of  the  custom- 
house to  utilize  the  space  thus  attained  is  nearly  completed. 

In  my  last  raport  1  urged  the  erection  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  suit 
able  fire-proof  warehouses  for  the  examination  and  appraisal  of  merchan- 
dise enteSred  at  that  port,  and  called  particailar  attention  to  the  unsuit- 
able and  unsatisfactory  accommodations  that  were  at  present  obtained, 
at  an  expense  sufficient  in  a  few  years  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings.  I  desire  to  renew  the  recommendation,  and  to  urge 
the  propriety  of  securing,  if  possible,  the  entire  battery  as  a  sit^  for  the 
I'evenue  buildings  need^  in  that  city;  and  in  this  connection  I  have  to 
state  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  customhouse  will,  in  a 
very  short  time,  be  found  as  inadequate  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  port  of  New  York  as  were  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  at 
the  date  of  removal  from  them,  the  entire  building,  including  the  upper 
and  attic  stories,  which  were  occupied  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany until  May  1, 1866,  now  being  crowded  to  its  utmost  caiwcity.  The 
purchase  of  a  i)ortion  of  the  Battery  as  a  site  for  the  proiKised  barge 
office,  and  the  contemplated  and  necessary  removal  thei^eto  of  the  entire 
surveyor's  department,  renders  it  highly  imi)oitant  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  this  valuable  property  from  the  city  of  New  York,  who 
are  the  owners,  and  from  Uie  liberality  with  which  the  city  authoiities 
have  heretofore  treated  the  government  in  similar  cases,  1  believe  that 
it  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  and  that  the  present  custom-house  prop- 
erty can  be  sold  for  a  sum  that  would  enable  the  department  to  erect  a 
building  ample  for  the  wants  of  the  public  business,  creditable  to  the 
government,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  authority  be  obtained  for  the 
sale  or  lease  of  the  unoox^upied  i)ortion  of  the  custom-house  lot  at  San 
Francisco,  Calilbniia,  receiving  therefrom,  if  leased,  considenible  revenue, 
the  property,  although  valuable  for  mercantile  purpose,  being  now  of 
no  use  to  the  department;  also,  for  the  sale  of  the  old  customhouse 
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and  lot  at  Plymoaihy  ITorth  Carolina,  which  has  not  been  in  use  for 
many  yean,  the  building  being  no  longer  tenantable  j  and  for  the  sale  of 
the  old  custom-house  lot  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  which  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  present  site  of  the  town,  and  of  no  value  to  the  depart- 
ment. I  would  alio  recommend  the  sale  of  the  old  customhouse  and  lot 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  is  untenantable  and  of  no  value  for 
government  purposes,  and  has  not  been  occupied  for  any  purpose  since 
the  recapture  of  the  city. 

The  property  at  Waterford,  Pennsylvania,  the  sale  of  which  was 
authorized  by  the  act  approved  March  4, 1868,  has  been  disposed  of  at 
public  auction  for  a  smi^  amount,  it  being  of  very  little  value.  The  old 
marine  hospital  property  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  has  been  sold, 
except  one  lot  which  is  considered  very  valuable,  and  for  which  no  satis- 
tadmy  offer  could  be  obtained. 

Sites  Jiave  been  purchased  for  the  custom-houses  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
Wiscasset  and  Machias,  Maine;  the  title  to  the  latter  has  not  yet,  how- 
ever, been  perfected.  A  site  has  also  been  acquired  for  the  United  States 
branch  mint  at  Dalles  City,  Oregon,  the  owner  releasing  to  the  govern- 
ment his  interest  in  the  property  without  consideration. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  extension  of  the  custem-honse  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  and  on  the  custom-house  at  Wiscasset,  Maine.  Plans 
and  speciflations  for  the  custom-house  at  Astoria  and  for  the  branch 
mint  at  Dallas  City,  Oregon,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  superintendents 
and  aJl  arrangements  made  for  the  commencement  of  operations  on  the 
cession  of  jurMiction  over  the  property  by  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
as  required  by  law ;  until  then  nothing  more  can  ^  done.  Plans  for  the 
branch  mint  at  San  Francisco  have  also  been  prepared  and  forwarded 
with  instructions  for  the  commencement  of  operations,  which  it  is  pro- 
ix>sed  to  confine  principally  to  quarrying  stone  and  other  preliminary 
steps  until  further  appropiiations  are  obtained. 

Bepairs  and  alterations  have  been  made  to  the  following  buildings 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  viz. :  Custom-houses  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia ;  Bath,  Maine ;  Bangor,  Maine ;  Belfast,  Maine ;  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; Baltimore,  Maryland;  Buffalo,  New  York;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Charleston,  SouthCai*oliua;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dubuque, 
Iowa;  I>etroit,  Michigan j  £astj[K)rt,  Maine:  Ellsworth,  Maine;  Erie, 
Pennsylvania;  Galena, I llmois;  Gloucester,  Massachusetts;  Kenuebunk, 
Maine;  Louisville, Kentucky ;  Milwaukee, Wisconsin;  Mobile, Alabama; 
Middletown,  Connecticut;  Nortbik,  Virginia ;  New  Orleans,  Loui8i<ina ; 
Newark,  New  Jersey ;  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts ;  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut ;  New  London,  Connecticut ;  Ne wi)ort,  Rhode  Island ;  New  York, 
New  York ;  Oswego,  New  York ;  Petersburg,  Virginiaj  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania; Plattsburg,  New  York ;  Providence^ Rhode  Island;  Richmond, 
Virginia;  Snspensipn  Bridge,  New  York;  &m  Francisco,  California; 
Saikinsky,  Ohio;  Savannah,  Georgia:  St. Louis, Missouri ;  Toledo, Ohio; 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Marine  Hos- 
pitals at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Detroit,  Michigan ; 
LouisvOle,  Kentucky;  Portland,  Maine;  San  Francisco,  California;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Court-houses  at  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida ;  Windsor^  Vermont; 

The  site  of  the  marme  hospital  at  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  which  was 
selected  with  admirable  sagacity,  has  been  swept  away  by  the  river, 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  favorable  disposition  of  it  that  could  have 
been  suggested,  the  building  having  never  been  needed  or  used  for 
hospital  purposes  since  its  erection,  and  all  attempts  to  sell  it  having 
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proved  .abortive.  After  all  efforts  to  dispose  of  it  had  fiEuled,  ibe  oiBoer 
ill  charge  was  aatliorized,  at  his  suggestion,  to  wreck  the  building  and 
sell  the  material,  which  appears  from  his  returns  to  have  realiasra  the 
net  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  ($^.)  The  original  cost  of  the  building  wis 
$02,431  02. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  decision  be  made  in  regard  to  the  immenM 
and  unsightly  mass  of  granite,  p<^ularly  known  as  the  New  Qiktiii 
custom-house.  The  temporary  roof  that  was  placed  over  it  some  yetit 
since  will  probably  need  extensive  repairs  before  long.  I  called  atteotum 
in  my  report  of  1866  to  this  building  and  stated  that  it  had  then  sank 
u|#wards  of  two  feet.  An  application  having  been  recently  received  at 
this  department  for  the  position  of  ganger  and  recorder  of  the  mooiith^ 
settlement,  from  the  gentleman  who  held  that  position  before  the  war. 
it  is  presumed  that  the  building  is  still  going  down.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remodel  and  com- 
plete the  building  at  the  least  possible  expense,  or  use  the  valuable 
material  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  and  creditable  structure  that  ahooM 
not  violate  the  true  principles  of  architectural  taste,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  present  one.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  plan  would  be  thi 
cheaper  and  more  desirable  one. 

A  large  portion  of  our  public  buildings  and  the  approaches  to  then 
are  blockaded  and  disfigured  by  stands  for  the  sale  of  fruit,  periodicata^ 
and  other  articles  of  like  nature.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  one  penoe 
should  be  permitted  to  occupy  any  portion  of  government  prc^>erty  more 
than  another;  and  as  the  whole  syst^n  is  an  unmitigated  unisance,! 
recommend  that  it  be  prohibited  by  law. 

TBEASUBT   EXTENSION. 

The  completion  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury  extension  and 
approaches  has  been  urged  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  office  and  the  nature  of  the  work  would  permit,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  progress  has  been  equal  to  that  attained  last  year, 
though  the  work  was  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  as  much  attention.  The 
three  upper  stories  will  be  completed  aud  can  be  occupied  by  the  1st  of 
December  next,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building,  should  no  unforeseen 
difficulty  occur,  by  the  1st  of  January  following,  or  less  than  two  years 
from  the  time  tne  removal  of  the  old  State  Department  was  completed, 
and  twenty-one  months  from  the  date  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the 
foundation.  The  south  wing  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1855,  and  was  completed  for  occupancy  about  the  same  time  in  1861; 
the  approaches  were  not,  however,  completed  until  some  time  subse- 
quently. 

In  the  completion  of  the  north  wing  of  the  building  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  the  best  finished  and  most  durable  portion,  and,  as  &r  as  the 
original  design  would  permit,  the  best  and  most  artistic  work  that  the 
skiU  of  American  mechanics  could  produce,  and  have  especially  avoided 
all  shams  and  imitations.  I  could,  it  is  true,  have  shown  a  large  appar- 
ent saving  and  reduced  the  expenditures  considerably  by  following  the 
example  of  my  predecessor,  as  explained  in  his  report  of  Septemb^  30, 
1863 ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  (he  omission  of  important  and  necessaiy 
portions  of  the  interior  finish  and  by  lowering  the  standard  of  workman- 
ship to  that  executed  on  ordinary  buildings.  I  have,  however,  used 
every  exertion  to  procure  and  produce  the  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all  contracts  made  by 
me  have  been  at  less  than  market  rates. 


■  (if  its  (Ipsifni,  anil  by  tlio  aviiiilitiico  of  all  sliiiinn  and  iiiiilaliimi;  cit' 
iai,  he  ».'niM*'iiiiitii;  ol'tlw  (litriiitv  of  thi'  tnitimi  and  tln'Staliilitv  'if 
•liit.  Tlii'lii{;li  cliiUNU'tiT  ol"  liii'sc  t,'<-nticTiii'ii  will.it  is  liclii'Vcl. 
t'  the  most  iit;i(l  ooononiist  tliat  tlio  <lcsi;iii  i.s  not  more  rostly  than 
l^niuuded  by  tbn  use  I'or  whi«;Ii  it  was  iutendod.  Tlie  work  lias 
jxecnted  at  so  low  a  rate  tlisit  it  would  be  imirassible  to  dupliwito 
ess  at  a  greatly  advanned  cost,  the  contractors  declining  to  tUmiHli 
lore  material  at  the  nites  paitL  In  this  connection  it  is  but  just  to 
n  my  obligations  to  Henry  Parry,  esq.,  of  New  York,  who,  though 
ally  the  contractor  for  but  a,  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
e  work,  has  supplied,  at  the  original  contract  prieca  aud  at  eon- 
ble  inconvenience  to  liimself,  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  failure 
er  contractors  to  furnish  the  materials  contracted  for  by  them, 
ny  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  excessive  height  of  the  snb- 
if  the  exterior  balustrade,  which,  by  destroying  the  proportion  on 
all  the  beauty  of  classic  architecture  depends,  dimitiislied  tlio 
ent  height  of  the  building  and  destroyed  the  harmony  between  it 
le  balustrade.  In  completing  the  noilh  front  the  sub-base  was 
id  in  accordance  with  those  views.  The  result  has  fully  Justifled 
pectation  and  given  general  satisfaction.  The  completion  of  the 
Dg  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  remarkable  galvanized  iron 
terial  ornaments"  designed  by  my  predecessor,  and  remove  the 
baJustrade,  or  remove  the  galvanized  imn  and  restore  the  bahis- 
It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  the  balustrade  was  adopted,  and 
Itry  galvanized  iron  work  that  has  so  long  disfigured  and  dis- 
t  the  grand  western  front  of  the  building  baa  been  removed.  The 
<e  of  the  gutters  on  the  south  front  rendered  their  reconstruction 
ary.  The  balnstrade  on  that  fiont  was  therefore  rc<luced  to  the 
height,  and  the  gutters  repaired  m  such  a  manner  as  will,  it  is 
sd,  protect  the  building  from  le^ikage,  which  has  heretofore  iuva- 
foUoved  each  severe  snow  storm. 

Bre  to  call  attention  to  the  unsightly  protuberance  over  the  west 
generally  suppo8e<l  to  bo  a  shot-proof  tiuret  on  the  "  monitor"  prin- 
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building,  which  I  have  shown  in  the  arrangements  for  the  sapply  for  the 
north  wing  to  be  an  error.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  ingenioiis 
effort  to  destroy  the  architectural  effect  of  the  beantiftil  south  portioo 
by  illuminating  its  background  with  a  sky-light,  and  strongly  reoom- 
mend  that  tiie  original  design  be  restored,  which  can  be  done  at  a  rea- 
sonable expense. 

The  design  for  the  approaches  to  the  north  wing  was  adopted  after 
much  study  and  consideration,  and  is  believed  to  be  as  satOsfactoiy  a 
solution  of  the  problem  as  the  location  of  the  building  would  permit^  and 
no  more  costly  than  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  character 
of  the  building  required.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  recommend  the 
removal  of  the  driveway  under  the  south  portico,  which  is  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  detracts  so  much  from  its  architectural  effect.  The  fence 
on  each  side  of  the  same  can  then  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  gardens 
carried  to  the  Ime  of  the  area.  I  would  also  urge  that  the  present  fences 
and  gates  enclosing  the  south  front  be  removed  and  the  approaches  com- 
pleted in  harmony  with  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  building.  The 
cost  would  not  be  great,  and  when  compared  with  the  improvement  this 
change  woidd  make  in  the  appearance  of  that  front,  and  particularly  in 
the  portico,  would  be  trifling. 

In  my  last  report  I  urged  the  condemnation  of  a  strip  of  land  Gl  feet 
wide  on  the  east  side  of  Fifteenth  street,  between  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania avenues,  and  the  removalof  the  street  a  corresponding  distance 
from  the  Treasuiy  building.  I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendations, 
and  say  that  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is  indispensable  to 
the  proper  completion  of  the  building,  and  as  each  year  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  proi)erty  and  improvements  thereon,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  it.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to 
remark  that  in  my  opinion  the  extension  of  the  Treasury  building  at  its 
present  level  was  an  error,  though  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  design, 
fbr  which  the  countiy  is  indebted  to  Thomas  U.  Walter,  esq.,  whose 
knowledge  of  classic  architecture  is  probably  imsurpassed  by  any  living 
architect.  Unfortunately,  other  parties  were  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  The  old  buildiug  should  have  been  raised  to  a  proper 
grade,  (which  was  entirely  practicable  at  that  time,)  or  a  building  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Walter's  design  commenced  nearer  the  Executive  Mansion, 
which  would  probably  have  lK*en  the  cheapest  and  most  Siitisfactory 
arrangement,  and  would  have  avoided  the  present  necessity  for  changing 
the  line  of  Fifteenth  street,  and  lowering  its  grade  and  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  on  the  north,  from  Seventeenth  to  Fifteenth  streets, 
which  in  connection  with  the  condemnation  of  this  strip  of  land  I  desire 
to  recommend.  A  carefiU  survey  has  been  made,  and  no  practical  or  ' 
serious  difficulty  exists  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  would 
relieve  the  Treasury  building  from  the  difficulty  of  its  present  location, 
and  render  it  the  grandest  departmental  buildiug  in  the  world.  1  inclose 
a  plan  showing  the  Treasury  building  and  grounds,  and  an  elevation  of 
the  west  front  of  the  building  aoconling  to  this  plan.  I  also  enclose  ' 
plat  of  ^eser^'ation  No.  1,  including  the  grounds  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, and  of  the  Treasury  and  War  and  NavyDepartment-s,  which  has 
been  prepared  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  recent  improvement  of  the 
Treasury  building  and  grounds  and  the  pro]K)sed  improvements  of  the 
War  Department  with  the  original  design  of  the  lamented  Downing — ^to 
connect  the  P^xei'-utive  Mansion  and  the  departments  with  the  Capitol 
gi*ounds  by  continuous  drives  through  the  mall  and  the  reservations— -a 
project  which  I  strongly  recommend  be  carried  out  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment.   No  serious  difficulty  exists,  and  it  can  be  accomplished  at  asmaU 
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i^wnee,  giving  Wasliiugtoa  in  ber  midst  an  ample  i>ark  for  the  recre 
Uaon  and  amnflement  of  ber  eittzeue,  and  one  that  from  its  location  in 
iTailable  to  the  poorest  as  well  as  uie  richest.  The  prominent  feature 
>f  the  plat  I  submit  herewith  is  the  extension  of  the  avenue  recently 
formed  between  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  Trcosury  on  the  arc  of 
K  circle  towards  Seventeenth  street,  and  its  ultimate  extension  between 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  War  and  lHavy  Bepartments.  I  hare 
been  permitted  by  the  courtesy  of  Brigadier  General  S.  Michler,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  to  complete  the  grading  of 
this  avenae  to  17th  street,  without  expense  to  the  government  by  depos- 
itiDg  thereon  the  earth  removed  thereto  &om  the  Treasury-  extension. 
[  voold  Btzongty  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to  the  Commissioner 
to  open  the  avenue  between  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  War  and 
Saivy  Departments,  and  to  grade  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Fifteenth 
street,  as  snggested,  to  such  depth  as  may  be  found  nccessorv. 

A  carefid  examination  of  the  east  front  has  shown  the  stone  to  be  rap- 
idly disintegrating,  and  extensive  and  costly  repairs  necessary.  It  has 
Qi^efore  been  deemed  desirable  to  take  no  action  in  the  case  until  a 
decision  has  been  made  by  Congress  as  to  the  propriety  of  rebuilding  it 
in  gnnite  in  n  manner  corresponding  with  the  rest  of  the  bnilding,  and 
changing  the  line  of  Fifteenth  street  in  accordance  with  the  plan  here- 
with submitted. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  ASTORIA,  OEEGON. 

As  estiie  block,  tepresented  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  has 
been  purchased  as  a  site,  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  (8,000)  dollars. 
Plans  and  specifications,  with  full  instructions,  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent,  and  all  necessary  steps  taken  to  commence  work 
immediately  on  the  cession  of  jurisdiction  over  the  property  by  the  State 
of  Oregon,  as  required  by  the  act  approved  September  11,  l&ll.  Until 
this  is  done  no  further  steps  can  be  taken. 

The  building  will  be  GO  by  45  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  and  will  be 
practically  fireproof,  the  joists  being  deadened  and  isolated  from  the 
llooriiig  and  finish  by  a  layer  of  cement.  The  exterior  will  be  of  nibble 
stone,  with  dressings  of  hammered  work.  Its  estimated  cost,  at  Wash- 
ington prices,  is  $52,672  50,  exclusive  of  fencing,  p^ding,  sewerage,  and 
the  supply  of  water  and  gas.  The  cost  at  Astona  wiU  be  considerably 
greater,  but  how  much  I  have  not  the  means  of  deciding. 

CTISTOa-nOUSB,  BtrBLISGTON,  VEE3I0NT. 

In  my  huit  report  I  stated  that  this  building  had  been  remodelled  and 
repaired.  This  was  an  error  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  exjienditure 
bad  been  authorized  but  not  made  by  the  collector,  no  satisfactory  x)ro- 
posals  for  the  work  having  been  obtained.  The  pressure  of  biisiuess 
has  prevented  the  execution  of  the  work  during  the  present  season, 
more  nigent  demands  having  also  been  made  on  the  appropriation  else- 
where. Such  repairs  as  were  indispensable  have  been  executed  imder 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  collector,  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  dtuing  the  coming  season.  New  furnaces  of 
improved  design  and  snfflcient  capacity  to  heat  the  building  have  also 
been  provided. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  BANGOE,  MAINE. 

The  exteosion  of  thisbuilding,  so  much  needed  and  so  long  contem- 
plated, warn  commenced  on  the  18th  of  May  last,  and  is  progressing  rap- 
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idly  and  favorably,  under  the  judicioas  and  able  management  of  the 
superintendent.  Great  difficulties  have,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
location  of  the  building  in  'the  middle  of  the  Kenduskeag  river,  been 
experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  foundations,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  carry  them  to  a  considerably  greater  depth  than  was  antici- 
X>ated.  The  work  was  also  delayed  much  in  its  ea^y  stages  from  the 
impracticability  of  working  except  at  low  tide.  A  fine  foundation  has, 
however,  been  obtained,  and  all  difficulties  successftilly  overcome.  The 
superintendent  reports  that  he  will,  should  the  weather  prove  favorable, 
complete  the  roof  the  present  season ;  should  he  succeed,  it  will  be.  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  work,  one  of  the  most  rapid  instances  of  con- 
struction within  the  knowledge  of  this  office.  The  work  has  also  been 
done  at  very  satis£a«ctory  rates.  The  nature  of  the  improvement  being  such 
as  to  render  the  occupation  of  the  old  portion  of  the  custom-house  during 
the  progress  of  the  repairs  extremely  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable, 
it  was  important  that  the  work  should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. The  superintendent  has,  therefore,  during  the  long  summer  months, 
been  enabled  to  obtain  16  hours  work  per  diem  by  working  two  separate 
sets  of  hands  eight  hours  each,  thus  performing  two  legal  days'  work  on 
each  working  day.  He  has,  however,  neither  claimed  nor  received  any 
extra  compensation,  though  he  has  performed  twice  the  labor  each  day 
of  any  employ^  under  his  charge.  No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  work  during  the  coming  season. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  removal  of  the  sub-treasury  from  this  building  having,  as  I  before 
explained,  been  effected  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  department  has 
been  enabled  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
custom-house.  The  alterations  necessary  to  utilize  the  space  thus  gained 
are  in  progress  and  will  soon  be  completed,  when  the  building  will  be 
not  only  in  excellent  repair,  but  it  is  believed  as  conveniently  arranged 
as  possible. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YOBK. 

The  lower  story  of  this  building,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Post  Office 
department,  has  been  remodelled  and  repainted,  and  is  now  well  and  con- 
veniently arranged  for  post  office  purposes.  A  new  roof  is  much  needed, 
which  will  be  constructed  during  the  coming  season,  if  practicable.  The 
building  is  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

This  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  remodelled  during  the 
past  season,  at  the  cost  of  $23,320  3G.  The  galvanized  iron  roof  has 
been  replaced  by  an  excellent  one  of  slate;  the  bonded  warehouse 
removed  from  its  basement,  and  the  additional  room  thus  obtained 
devoted  to  the  post  office  department,  which  has  been  rearranged,  pro- 
vided with  new  and  improved  distributing  tables,  lock-boxes,  &c.,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  in  the  country. 

Additional  room  has  been  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the 
judiciary  by  the  rearrangement  of  the  upper  8torj\  The  building,  though 
large,  is  inadequate  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business  in 
that  city,  and  with  its  rapid  growth,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  interests  of  the  public  service  and  the  convenience 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  will  demand  the  erection  of  a  new  and  OHii- 
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aiodioos  etractiiTe  for  the  accommodation  of  the  revenue  officers  of  the 
goTemment,  and  the  present  building  devoted  exclusively  as  a  post 
office  andcoort-honse. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  CAIHO,  ILLINOIS. 

Work  was  snspended  on  this  bnilding  until  the  latt«r  part  of  August 
of  the  present  year,  the  former  appropriation  having  been  exhausted, 
and  the  new  one  not  becoming  available  untQ  about  that  time.  Since 
ita  resomption  it  has  been  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  it  is  lioped  to 
have  the  entire  building  completed  before  the  close  of  the  coming  season. 
Mndi  difficulty  has  been  ex}i''rieuced  in  consequence  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  design  during  the  progi'ess  of  the  work,  tlie  buUd- 
ing  having  been  originally  designed  ns  a  two  story  structure,  73  feet  8 
inches  long  by  59  feet  wide,  which  wa«  believed  by  the  department  ample 
for  the  wants  of  the  city,  and  work  was  commenced  on  that  basis.  The 
length  of  the  building  was  afterwards  extended  to  100  feet,  at  the  request 
of  the  senators  and  a  large  majority  of  tlie  representatives  from 
Illinois.  The  act  approved  July  25,  I8G8,  making  it  also  a  court-hous& 
has  necessitated  a  third  change,  which,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  the  last,  and 
that  nottdng  will  prevent  its  spe^y  completion. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  CINCIHMATI,  OHIO. 

After  long  and  urgent  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  tlie  customs  and  post  office  departments  of  this  building,  authority 
was  granted  for  certain  changes  in  the  portions  of  the  biuldiug  occupied 
by  t^em.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  also  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated and  paiutetl.  These  expenditures  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  remodelling  of  the  building  on  which  so  much  time  and  so  large  a 
siun  were  expended  in  18ti4, 1865, 18CG,  been  properly  performed.  Other 
changes  are  much  desired,  but  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  tliis  office 
did  not  permit  flirther  expenditures.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  inadequate  size  of  the  building  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  erecting  one  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  public 
bosiness  in  that  city. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.     ' 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  place  this  building  in  thorough  repair,  which 
is  much  needed.  The  roof  and  gutters  are  in  bad  condition  and  must  be 
replaced.  The  interior  requires  thorough  renovation  and  repair,  and  is 
at  present  in  anything  but  a  creditable  condition.  The  improvement  of 
this  bnilding  has  long  been  contemplated,  but  owing  to  the  limited 
amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  office,  action  could  not  be  taken 
at  wi  earlier  date. 

CUSTOM-HOUSB,  EASTPORT,  MAINE. 

This  bnilding  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  the  roof  made  tight,  the 
interior,  tbe  wood  and  iron  work  of  the  exterior  repainted,  the  brick- 
work rep(Mnted,  sewer  and  pavement  rclaid,  and  the  cutire  structure 
pluced  in  as  good  condition  as  its  bad  design  and  worse  coustniction 
wonid  pomit. 

CUSTOM-HOL'^  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bepoin  floating  $1,060  have  been  made  on  this  builcbng  during  the 
put  year,  wUeb  included  only  such  items  as  were  absolutely  necessary 
UAli 
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for  its  preservation  and  the  comfort  of  the  oflScers  occapying  it,  as  the 
repairs  of  the  roof  and  gutters,  removal  of  the  old  balustrade,  (which  in 
a  building  professedly  fire-proof  was  of  wood,)  renovating  the  interior, 
&C.  The  present  roof  is  of  galvanized  iron,  and  must  be  replaced  at  an 
early  day,  though  the  repairs  lately  made  upon  it  will  preserve  it  until 
another  season.  New  fomaces  are  also  required,  the  present  imes  being 
worthless. 

.      OUSTOH-HOUSE,  KENNEBUNK,  MAIMB. 

This  building  was  purchased  in  1832,  and  is  not  of  fire-proof  constme- 
tion  or  of  much  value.  It  has  been  thoroughly  and  judiciously  repaired 
at  a  very  small  expense  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  at 
Portland,  and  is  now  in  good  condition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY, 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30. 1866, 1  stated  that 
the  upper  stories  of  this  building  had  been  remodelled  and  repaired,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  or  post  office  story,  it  was  in  good 
condition.  Bepeated  complaints  of  the  condition  of  the  post  office 
department  had  been  received,  but  from  the  limited  means  at  the  dis])08al 
of  this  office,  no  relief  could  be  afforded  until  the  present  season,  when 
that  portion  of  the  building  was  remodelled  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Judsou  York,  esq.,  superintendent  of  repairs.  The  entire  building 
is  now  in  good  condition,  and,  it  i3  believed,  is  as  conveniently  arranged 
as  its  structural  defects  will  admit. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

The  repairs  and  alterations  of  this  building  have  been  completed,  and 
it  is  now  in  good  condition.  The  steam  heating  apparatus,  however,  put 
in  last  season,  wa^not  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  will  require 
some  alterations  to  make  it  creditable  to  the  contractors  or  to  the  depart- 
ment. No  provision  wa«  made  to  aid  the  ventilation  of  the  buililing,  and 
even  the  imperfect  arrangements  i)reviously  provided  were  ignonnL 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  defects  and  place  it  in 
proper  condition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NEW  BEDPOBD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  building,  which  is  old-fashioned  but  solidly  constructed  of  un- 
dressed gi-anite,  with  dressings  of  hammered  work,  has  been  renovated 
and  the  large  business  room  made  available  for  the  business  of  the  port% 
New  sash  have  been  provided  for  the  windows  and  general  repairs  made. 
More  are  required,  but  those  executed  were  the  most  pressing,  and  were 
all  the  means  at  the  disi>osal  of  this  office  would  permit. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  alterations  and  repairs  of  this  building  have  been  completed, 
including  ventilation  of  the  rotundo,  the  rei)air8  and  improvements  in 
heating  apparatus,  and  give  general  siitisfaction.  File-rooms  have  been 
provided  in  the  attic?  story,  and  the  customs  n*cords  heretofoiv  stored  in 
the  sub-treasury  removed  then^to.  ]Many  of  the  offices  have  l)een  refur- 
nishecl,  the  old  furniture*  having  Ihmmi  in  constant  use  for  many  3rear82 
and  the  entire  building  is  in  ver^'  tine  condition,  though  overerowdea 
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«id  too  small  f(tt  the  rapidly  increasiDg  buBiueas  of  tlio  customs  depart- 
ment in  that  city. 

In  this  eounectioii  I  deaire  to  call  attention  to  the  reconuneudation 
eoutiuoed  in  another  portion  of  this  report,  in  regard  to  the  deairability 
of  obtaining  sofflcient  space  on  the  Batter;  for  Uie  erection  of  suitable 
bnildingH  iiw  the  revenoe  department  at  that  port. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NASHVILLE,  TBNITESSBB. 

Xo  steps  have  yet  been  taken  towards  the  erection  of  this  bnilding, 
the  site  purchased  some  years  since  being  entirely  too  small  to  permit 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  structure.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  purchase 
sofficieut  additional  i)ro]>erty  to  make  the  lot  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  proposed  building,  but  the  prices  demanded  have  been,  in  its 
opinion  ot  the  department,  excessive.  A  lot  of  ample  size,  said  to  be  in 
a  good  location,  has  been  offered  in  exchange  for  the  custom-house  lot, 
and  I  would  recommeod  that  the  department  be  authorized  to  exchange 
oc  sell  the  present  lot  and  porchase  a  more  suitable  one  with  the  proceeds. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  OGDENSBUBO,  NEW  YORK. 

This  building  is  radidl^'  approaching  completion,  the  exterior  walls 
being  finished,  and  the  roof  so  far  advauced  that  no  doubt  of  its  com- 
pletion during  the  coming  season  exists.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Ogdensburg,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Hon, 
C.  T.  Hulburd,  representative  from  the  district,  estimates  were  submitted 
for  a  dome  not  contemplated  by  the  original  design,  which  were  approved 
by  Congress.  This  addition  not  only  greatly  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  building,  but  affords  a  lookout  from  which  an  nnintemipted  view 
of  the  river  can  be  obtained  for  upwards  of  t«n  miles  by  the  customs 
officers. 

The  boilding  is  conetmcted  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  stone,  with  slate  roof, 
the  dome  of  iron  and  slate.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  of  the  l>est,  and 
the  management  of  the  superintendent  is  believed  to  be  highly  creditable 
to  him.  The  whole  of  the  stone  for  the  basement  was  quarried  under 
his  immediate  suiiervieion,  and  the  stone  for  fho  sui)er8tructiire  cut  in 
the  same  manner  by  days'  work.  A  contriict  has  been  made  with  James 
P.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  heating  of  the  building,  and 
airangenientB  made  for  its  completion  during  the  coming  season. 

OUBTOH-HOITSE,  FOBTLAMD,  MAINE. 

WoA  on  this  building  has  been  pressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  though, 
I  legret  to  say,  with  the  most  unsatisfactory  results.  No  doubt  was  felt 
at  the  date  of  my  last  reimrt;  as  to  the  complutiou  of  the  exterior,  includ- 
ing the  roof,  during  the  i)resent  season,  and  had  tlie  contractor  for  the 
supply  of  graulte-work  fnl(ille<l  his  obligations,  no  difficulty  woidd  have 
been  experienced  in  accomplishing  that  result.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  sajwrinteudent  and  the  department  to  compel  an  obsen'nncu 
of  the  tenna  of  the  contract  as  regards  time  of  delivery,  bu  t  as  before 
stated,  mthoat  success.  The  contractor  having  practically  the  control 
of  the  cpucty,  the  department  has  been  powerless  in  the  matter.  The 
workmandiip  is,  however,  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  building  in  the 
country  mtn  the  Treasury  extension.  lu  this  connection  I  may  t^ay  that 
the  giwiite  finr  the  principal  part  of  the  basement  story  (which  was  not 
included  in  tbe  contract)  was  purchased  for  the  department  and  cut 
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under  the  immediate  supervisioii  of  the  auperintendeDt,  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  Had  this  plan  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  building,  no  difficulty  would  have  been  experienced; 
and  though  the  first  cost  would  have  been  somewhat  grrater,  (the  con- 
tract havmg  been  taken  at  extremely  low  rates,)  it  is  bdieved  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  building  would  have  been  less,  as  the  expenses  ren- 
dered necessary  by  delay  in  the  delivery  of  material  would  have  been 
avoided.  Arrangements  have,  however,  been  made  tliat  will  prevent  any 
delay  during  the  coming  season. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  PORTLAND,  OSEOON. 

Designs  for  this  building  are  in  progress,  but  it  is  feared,  ftt>m  infor- 
mation recently  received  at  this  office  of  the  prices  of  work  and  matmal 
on  ttie  Pacific  coast,  and  of  the  size  of  the  building  required,  that  the 
amount  to  which  the  department  is  limited  by  the  act  approved  July  201, 
1868,  will  prove  insufficient  for  its  completion.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  authority  be  obtained  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  thai 
will  make  the  building  a  satisfactory  and  creditable  one— one  that  will 
not,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  require  rebuilding  in  a  few  years  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  public  business.  Portland  being  the 
second  commercial  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  appears  to  me  desirable 
that  ample  and  sufficient  accommodations  should  be  provided,  and  that 
the  building,  when  erected,  should  be  creditable  to  the  government. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  PITTSBUBG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  is  ][)erhaps  the  worst  and  most  unsightly  building  of  any  import- 
ance under  charge  of  this  office,  and  is  utterly  unfit  for  government  use. 
The  post  office  is  wretched  in  the  extreme,  without  light,  ventilation,  or 
ordinary  conveniences.  The  other  portions  of  the  building  are  little 
better,  and  the  entire  structure  is  a  disgrace  to  the  government.  The 
building  was,  I  have  been  informed,  originally  designed  for  a  warehouse; 
and  though  rather  a  costly  structure  for  such  a  purpose,  is  certainly 
better  fitted  for  that  than  its  present  use. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  general  business  room  of  this  building  has  been  rearranged,  refit- 
ted, and  painted,  and  the  old  and  much  worn  wooden  floor  replaced  by 
marble  tile.  It  is  now  convenient  and  well  arranged  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  officers  of  customs,  though 
from  the  excessive  height  of  the  counti^r  screen  not  as  elegant  as  was 
designed.  Other  repairs  have  been  made  and  the  building  is  in  credit- 
^\}le  condition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  SAVANNAH,  GEOBGlA. 

Tlie  lower  story  of  this  building,  now  partially  occupied  by  the  post 
office,  was  originally  designed  as  a  warehouse,  and  though  suitable  for  sad 
purposes  is  entirely  unfit  for  its  present  use,  being  damp  and  illy  ventilated 
and  lighted.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  afibrd  some  relief,  and  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  post  office  portion  of  the  building  authorized  that  will 
greatly  improve  it,  though  not  remove  the  principsd  causes  of  complaint 
This  building  is  much  in  need  of  thorough  repairs,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  during  the  coming  season. 


.J 
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CnSTOK-HOUSE,  ST.  LOUIS,  BQSSOITBI. 

I  have  before  caUed  attention  M  the  nnsnitable  character  of  this  linild- 
hig,  and  ihe  otter  impossibility  of  making  it  convenient  and  suitable  for 
the  tTaoBaetion  of  the  business  for  whicli  it  is  used.  The  increase  of  the 
post  (rfBee  business  at  this  point,  cansed  priccipally  by  the  rapid  con- 
Btmctioa  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  has  rendered  some  changes  necessary 
which  are  now  in  progress  and  will  greatly  improve  the  condition  and 
increase  the  amount  of  accommodatioa  in  this  department. 

CUSTOH-HOUSE,  SUSPENSION  BBIDGE,  NEW  YOBE. 

Hub  bnadlng,  purchased  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  sis  thousand  dollars, 
(96,000,)  is  now  being  remodelled  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this 
d^Mrtment.  Upon  a  careftil  examination  more  extensive  repairs  than 
were  anticipated  have  been  found  necessary.  A  new  slate  roof  has  been 
oonstmcted,  and  the  interior  arranged  to  accommodate  the  post  ofl9'>e  as 
well  as  the  costoms  departmentj  ample  accommodations  being  obtained 
for  each.  The  work  is  progressing  favorably  and  will  be  completed  at 
an  eariy  day.  Fnmaces  of  sufficient  capacity  to  heat  the  building  will 
be  pnmded,  and  the  entire  structure  placed  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. 

CUBTOM-HOTJBE,  ST.  PAUL,  MiRllESOTA. 

The  progress  of  the  work  on  this  building  has  been  less  satisfactory 
than  any  under  the  Bnper\'ision  of  this  department,  the  walls  being  lev- 
elled up  to  the  first  floor  only.  The  building  will  be  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture uid  constructed  of  rubble-stone,  with  dressings  from  a  granite 
qoury  recently  discovered  near  the  falls  of  St.  Cloud,  and  opened  to 
supply  the  stone  for  this  building.  It  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  resources  of  the  west,  and  is 
peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting  as  being  the  only  known  deposit  of 
that  valuable  material  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Favorable  contracts 
for  the  supply  and  cutting  of  the  granite  have  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  cUiliculties  have  been  so  far  overcome  as  to  enable  good  progress 
to  be  made  during  the  coming  season. 

CUSTOU-HOUSE,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  disgracefid  condition  of  this  building, 
and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  obtained  for  remodelling  and 
CfMipleUng  it,  for  fencing  and  grading  the  lot,  and  for  paving  the  sur- 
rovndiDg  streets,  or  that  the  building  be  removed  and  a  suitable  and 
<Tedita)»e  one  erected,  the  latter  being  in  my  opinion  the  more  prefer- 
able. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  WISCASSET,  MAINE. 

Ilie  act  making  an  appropriation  for  rebuilding  the  custom-house  at 
this  place  antborized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  a  new 
site  ^  deemed  desirable,  the  dlA  lot  being  found  unsuitable  and  inade- 
qoate.  A  wHe,  centrally  and  admirably  located,  has  been  purchased  for 
the  low  HB  4H  eif^teeu  hundred  dollars,  ($1,800,)  and  the  building  not 
being  of  affiiacot  importance  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  resident 
saperiDtiiidfiBti  a  contract  for  its  erection  has  been  made  with  William 
BagaOf  et^  of  Batii,  Uaioe,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  seventeen  thoU: 
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Rftnd  dollara,  ($17,000,)  he  boing  the  lowest  bidder;  the  work  to  be  done 
under  the  HUi>crvi8ion  of  the  superiiitendont  of  the  extension  of  Bangor 
ciistom-houHo,  who  in  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect  it  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  40  by  52  feet, 
and  of  the  best  hard-burned  brick,  with  granite  c&essings.  It  win 
accommodate  the  post  office,  custom-house,  and  officers  of  internal  reve- 
nue, and  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  is  to  be  completed  on  the  Ist  day 
of  June,  1869. 

MARINE  HOSPITAL,  CHELSEA,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  indebtedness  on  this  building  has  been  discharged,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,851  14,  which  it  is  prop^^  to  expend  on  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  work  that  yet  remain  to  be  done,  the  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $3,570.  The  work  performed  on  this  building  was  in  many 
resi>ects  equivalent  to  its  reconstruction,  and  it  is  no  exaggeratioD  to 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  expenditure  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
work  been  proi>ei*]y  designed  and  faithfully  executed ;  in  addition,  many 
defects  exist  for  which  there  is  no  practicable  remedy.  The  building  it 
however  in  creditable  condition,  admirably  located,  spacious,  and,  though 
de&Hiiti ve  in  means  of  ventilation,  one  of  the  best  marine  hospitaLs  in  the 
country. 

MARINE  HOSPITAL,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  material  for  the 
exterior  walls,  and  the  pix)gress  of  work  has  been  mucli  retarded  thereby. 
I  had  exiHH.'ted  the  building  would  have  been  ready  for  the  roof  this  sea- 
son, and  regix)t  that  its  progress  has  not  equalled  my  expectatioiia;  tibe 
work  has,  however,  been  done  in  the  most  substantial  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and,  considering  the  quality,  at  fair  prices. 

The  work  luis  been  done  in  a  much  superior  manner  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  8i)eciflcations  and  the  instructions  of  the  department,  thoo^jk 
not,  iHnhaps,  better  than  the  imi)ortance  and  nature  of  the  hniMhif 
dennuul.  The  building,  it  is  confidently  exi)ected,  will  be  complelei 
ivady  for  oc^euimncy  during  the  coming  season,  and  will,  it  is  bdAercdy 
Ih'  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  comfort^ible  buildings  of  its  kind  it 
the  country,  and  the  best  ventilated  hospital  in  the  world. 

MARINE  HOSPITAL,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

Tlie  repairs  and  i-emodelliilg  of  this  building,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
admirably  Ux^'itiHl  in  tlie  country,  was  commenced  in  Septenber,  IM?. 
estimate  of  tlie  rost  of  the  work  made  by  the  sui>erintendent  amoiuitod 
$  12,242  1 7,  wliieli  was  approved  by  this  office.  An  allowance  of  #:2. 
for  extra  work,  iviwrtinl  by  the  sui>erintendent  to  be  found 
ni^  the  )>n>pvss  of  tlie  repairs,  was  also  made,  which  it  was  sopposed 
and  uiulerstiHHl  wouhl  complete  the  work.  Greatly  to  the  sunniee  cf 
tlie  doiKirtnient,  a  fui*ther  estimate  was  subsequently  forwarded  by  Ike 
su|H4iiiteiident  for  the  sum  of  $4,474  02,  which,  after  considc — ^  "^ 
was  aiithori/AHl  to  exi^end,  ]>ro>ided  he  could  complete  all  the 
plaiH'  the  entire  building  and  premises  in  the  best  condUkm, 
utherwi^se.  This  sum  he  also  expended  and  forwarded  a 
for  $5,8412  12,  ui>on  receipt  of  which  work  was  at  once 
investigation  onlennl.  As  to  the  results  of  which,  as 
ent  the  subj<H*t  of  lepd  proceedings,  it  would  perluqpa  be 
me  to  do  moiv  than  express  my  entire  ooovictlcMi  that  tite 
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eDormonsly  and  beeu  djagracefiilly  done.  The  repairs  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Judson  York,  esq.,  in  connection  with  his  invostigation  of  tlie 
maaagemeDt  of  the  previouB  superintendent,  wlioso  conduct,  under  any 
cucumatances,  is  deserving  of  tiie  lughest  ceuaure. 

lUBENG  H08PITAI.,  NAPOLEON,  ABKAHSAB. 

Daring  the  past  season  the  last  of  this  building,  with  Its  foundations, 
as  pppviouBly  remarked,  was  washed  into  the  Arkansas  river.  It  has 
heen  occupied  for  the.  last  two  years  l>y  an  officer  of  the  Fn-ednieu's 
bureau,  who  also  acted  as  custodian  for  this  department.  After  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  disiiose  of  the  property,  and  when  it  t>ecame  evideut 
tbat  the  building  could  stand  bat  a  short  time  longer,  ordent  were  given 
bim  to  remove  all  the  material  possible  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  ou 
the  best  terms,  but  it  appears  trom  the  report  of  the  custodian  that,  aller 
dednctioff  the  cost  of  removal  and  tlie  expenses  of  sale,  the  material  ouly 
lealiied  uie  small  net  sum  of  tiiirty  dollars,  ($30.) 

KABINE  HOSPtTAI.,  POBTLAKD,  HAIltE. 

Furtlier  complaints  having  beeu  made  of  the  defects  in  this  building, 
a  thorough  examination  wan  ordered  and  disclosed  defects  in  the  con- 
stmctioD  discreditable  to  the  contractors  aod  the  superintendent  under 
whose  supervision  it  was  erected,  and  which  furnished  conclusive  evi- 
den(%  that  the  complaints  of  tlie  i)hyBician  in  charge  were  not  ill-tbunded. 
Extensive  repairs  have  accordiugly  been  made  and  the  most  serious 
deferts  partii^y  remedied,  but  the  qualitj'  of  workmanship  is  bo  inferior 
the  building  will  probably  demand,  as  heretofore,  a  large  annual  outlay 
for  repairs.  The  site  is  an  admirable  one,  but  the  bnttding  is  neither 
coavenient  or  attractive. 

HA9INI:  HOSPITAL,  SAN  PlCANCiSCO,  CALIFOBNIA. 

^niia  costly  bat  poorly  constructed  building  has  been  abandoned  for 
boBpital  poTposes,  the  city  ha^'ing  graded  the  streets  adjoining  the  bos- 
pitBl  lot  to  a  depth  of  over  forty  (40)  feet  below  its  level,  and  the  banks 
naving  receded  so  far  as  to  atfect  the  foundations  on  one  side,  it  is 
reported  to  bHC  in  imminent  danger.  The  title  to  the  property  being  yet 
ill  litigation,  the  department  has  not  felt  authorized  in  expending  any 
large  amoniit  thereon,  more  especially  as  the  cost  of  retaining  walls 
would  have  been  greater  than  the  value  of  the  building.  8tep»  have ' 
been  taken  to  secure  an  early  decision  as  to  the  title,  and  it  is  not  doubted 
that  it  will  be  a  favorable  one.  I  consider  the  property  the  most  valuable 
for  govenunent  purposes  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 

UASCTB  UOSPITAL,  ST.  LOUIS,  HIBSOUBL 

ThisboDding  is  much  in  need  of  remodelling  and  rearranging,  tbere 
being  no  means  of  heating  or  veiitihition.  Tbe  fumes  of  the  laundry 
peottnte  the  entire  building  and  are  most  offensive.  The  patients 
occupy  daring;  the  summer  a  temporary  but  comfortable  wanl  erected 
dOTing  the  war  while  in  charge  of  the  War  Department.  Some  chauges 
and  lOHin  were  found  necessary  before  they  could  be  removed  to  the 
main  nnl^ng  for  the  winter.  These  have  been  made,  water  and  gas 
intoodaeed  into  tbe  building,  and  artangemeuts  made  for  remodelling  it 
dnriny  tte  oiHniiig  season. 
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GOUBT-HOUSE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  repairs  and  remodelling  of  this  building  have  been  neaity  cofm- 
pleted.  Kew  windows  have  been  cnt,  new  sash  provided  fi»r  the  M 
ones,  the  interior  repainted  and  repaired,  and  the  boilding  placed  in  tf 
good  condition  as  practicable.  It  is  not,  however,  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  being  fire-proof,  but  of  ordinary  construction* 

COUBT-HOUSE,  BES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

A  contract  for  fiimishing  all  the  cut  stone  for  the  building,  above  the 
level  of  the  water-table,  was  made  on  the  10th  of  Februaiy,  l^i^  witk 
N.  Osbom.  esq.,  of  Bochester,  New  York,  for  the  sum  of  $47,735,  he 
being  the  lowest  bidder;  the  delivery  of  the  material  to  be  compleled 
by  the  1st  of  November,  following.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  com- 
pld  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  without  success,  and  it  is  believed  the 
contractor  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  delay — a  strike  at  the  quar- 
ries from  which  the  stone  was  procured  having  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  obtain  material  at  a  time  when  most  needed.  The  failure  is 
to  be  the  more  regretted  as  the  building  could  have  been  roofed  during 
the  present  season,  had  the  contractor  complied  with  his  obligations. 
The  Duilding  wUl  be  116  by  04  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  with  bas^nent 
and  attic,  and  is  constructed  of  Joliet  limestone,  with  ashlar  firom  the 
Athens  quarries. 

COUBT-HOtrSB,  MADISON,  ^WISCONSIN. 

Work  on  this  building  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  labor  and  material  will  i^ermit,  and  the  quality  is  unsuriMussed 
by  any  similar  structure  in  the  XJnited  States.  The  extejior  is  of  cut 
stone ;  the  ashlar  from  the  quarry  of  cream-colored  magnesian  limestone, 
purchased  by  the  department  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  and  the  dress- 
ings of  the  well-known  Joliet  limestone — the  former  quarry  having  failed 
to  furnish  stones  of  sufiicient  size  for  them.  The  work  is  finished  more 
elaborately  than  was  required  by  the  specifications,  or  contempli^ed  by 
tlie  department,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  superintendent  has  used  eveiy 
effort  to  rt^duce  the  cost,  without  depreciating  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship, and  has  made  every  endeavor  to  hasten  its  completion. 

The  principal  expenditures  having  been  for  labor,  (the  stone  being  cut 
by  days'  work,)  the  eight-hour  system  has  increased  its  cost  and  ddayed 
its  progress  more  than  in  some  otlier  crises.  The  building,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  inferior  to  none  in  the  west. 

COUBT-nOUSE,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

The  remarks  in  regard  to  the  custom-house  at  this  place  apply  with 
even  grt»ater  force  to  this  building.  No  efforts  have  been  spaitnl,  either 
by  the  department  or  su])erintendent,  to  procure  materiiU  from  the  con- 
tiractors,  but  with  the  most  discouraging  results.  The  material  fkr- 
nished  has,  however,  pn>ved  entirely  Siitisfactory  in  quality,  and  bad 
the  contractors  fulfiled  their  obligations  as  well  in  the  time  of  delivery  as 
in  other  rt^siKH^ts,  no  cause  of  com]>laint  would  have  existed,  it  is 
proper  and  just  to  say  that  the  su])erintendent  is  of  opinion  that  they 
liave  exerteil  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  meet  their  engagements,  and 
that  the  means  at  their  disi>osal  were  iimdeciuate,  and  the  supply  of  mar- 
ble limiteil,  the  qiuury  having  been  recently  opened* 
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OOUBT-HOUSE,  BPBINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

13ie  exterior  of  the  bailding,  iucluding  the  roof,  has  been  completed, 
the  windows  glazed,. and  the  outer  doors  bung.  The  amount  of  work 
perfonsed  by  the  superintendent  does  not  eqnal  the  expectations  of  this 
office,  bat  he  reports  unnsoal  difficulties  in  obtaiaing  labor,  while  the 
opeiatioD  of  the  eight-hour  Bystem  has  been  most  unfavorable,  the  pro- 
gnea  of  the  work  being  retarded  and  its  cost  greatly  increased  thereby. 
Hie  detailed  reports  of  the  superintendent  have  not  as  yet  been  received, 
and  I  coDDOt  therefore  speak  with  the  confidence  I  desire,  bnt  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  has  cost  considerably  more  than  at  other  places. 
Wmfc  is  DOW  snspended,  and  a  fall  and  searching  investigation  will  be 
Hwde  before  the  resumption  of  operations. 

The  bailding  is  60  by  120  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  con- 
■traeted  of  stone  from  the  Nauvoo  quarries.  The  design  is  extremely 
simple,  and  depends  for  its  architecturnl  effect  entirely  u^mn  its  propor- 
tioa  Mid  the  beanty  of  the  material.  A  contract  for  heating  it  by  low- 
presRare  steam,  on  the  principle  of  Ooald's  patent,  has  been  made  with 
HenrB.  James  P.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

POST  OFFICE  Aim  SDB-TBEASUBT,  BOSTON,  HABSACHUSETTS. 

As  previously  stated  in  my  report,  an  admirable  site  bos  been  secured 
for  tiaa  bnilding,  and  oU  preliminary  questions  in  regard  to  grades  of 
the  alining  streets,  &c.,  satisfactonly  arranged.  Flans  for  tiie  build- 
ing are  in  course  of  preparation,  but  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  me  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  cost.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  it  will  be  ia  the  neighborhood  of  (800,000,  though  this 
Bom  may  be  reduced  considerably. 

BEANCH  SUNT,  SAN  FBAKCISCO,  CALIFOBNIA. 

FIuis  for  the  new  mint  have  been  prepared  and  forwarded,  with 
instmctioDS  to  commence  quarrying  Btoue  tbr  the  building,  which  will 
be  obtained  from  the  government  quamcs  on  Angel  iijlandj  [)ermi8sion 
having  been  obtained  from  the  War  Department,  the  entire  i^nd  being 
nuder  its   nrisdiction. 

The  Imilding  will  be  two  Btories  and  a  bawment  in  height,  and  ia  a 
simple  bat  imposing  specimen  of  the  Boman  Doric.  No  ornamentation 
haa  been  attempted,  but  dependence  placed  on  the  magnitude  and  pro- 
portion of  the  buiUling  for  ita  iirchitectural  eflect.  No  pains  have  been 
spai«d  to  make  it,  when  complete,  not  only  -the  finest  aud  best  con- 
structed building  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  best  amuiged  mint  in  the 
worid. 

The  destmction  of  the  cnstom-houRe  and  other  bnildings,  public  and 
private,  in  San  Francisco  by  earthquakes  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
take  eveiy  precaution  to  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe  to  the  projiosed 
building,  and  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  professional  reputation  upou  its 
stability  if  properly  carried  ont  according  to  my  plans. 

In  determining  the  size  of  the  biuldiug,  and  its  internal  arrangement, 
I  have  been  governed  by  the  opinions  of  the  superintendent  and  officers 
uf  the  pteeeat  bram;h  mint  at  San  Francisco  aud  of  the  present  and  late 
(lirectwirfthe  mint,  to  whose  inspection  the  plans  have  been  submitted, 
and  by  ^dwm  they  have  been  approved.  A  careful  and  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  wf  the  building  has  been  made,  which  amounts,  at  the 
cost  o(  woA  on  the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury  extension,  to  $939,280  00, 
exclusive  of  fmicing  and  grading. 
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BBANCH  NXNTj  OABSON  CITT,  KBTADA. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  an  examination  of  the  expenditures 
on  this  building  and  the  management  of  the  superintendent  had  bem 
ordered,  the  cost  of  work  and  material  having  greatly  exceeded  the  e^qieo- 
tations  of  the  department.  This  has  been  made  by  J.  F.  Morse,  esq.,  of 
this  office,  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  officers.  He  reports  that  a 
careful  and  searching  investigation  has  failed  to  disclose  tiie  slightest 
suspicion  of  dishonesty  or  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  that  the  work  is  of  the  most  durable  and  substantial  character 
The  high  reputation  of  the  sux)erintendent  and  of  his  endorsers,  as  wdl 
as  of  the  disbursing  agent,  sustain  the  position  of  Mr.  Morse.  I  am, 
therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  superintendent  has  acted  with  stzict 
integrity  as  regards  his  expenditures,  though,  from  the  anxiety  he  shared 
in  common  with  the  citizens  of  Nevada  to  secure  the  erection  oi  the 
building,  he  led  the  department  to  believe  that  it  could  be  erected  lor  a 
much  less  sum  than  has  been  found  necessary,  work  having  been  once 
suspended,  and  only  resumed  on  his  promise  to  complete  me  building 
within  the  amount  of  the  original  estimate.  The  building  has  been  con- 
structed of  rubble-stone,  with  hammered  dressings,  and  is  a  handsooie 
and  convenient  structure;  it  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
machinery,  and  will  be,  excepting  the  one  at  Kew  Orleans,  tixe  most  con- 
venient branch  mint  in  the  country. 

The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  $180,154  35  ^  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply  (the  latter  having  been  brought  some  distance  from  a  valnable 
and  unfailing  spring)  $10,033  26,  making  a  total  of  $196,187  61. 

BRANCH  MINT,  DALLES  GITT,  OBSOON. 

A  suitable  and  welMocated  site  has  been  obtained  for  this  building 
without  cost  to  the  government.  Plans  and  specifications,  with  full 
instructions,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  8ux)erintendent,  and  all  neces- 
sary steps  taken  to  commence  work,  as  at  Astoria,  immediately  on  the 
cession  of  jurisdiction  over  the  pro])erty  by  the  legislature  of  Oregon,  as 
required  by  law. 

The  building  will  be  well  and  conveniently  arranged  for  its  intended 
use,  and  pmctieally  fire-proof.  It  is  to  be  IK)  bj^  63  feet,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  one-story  engine  house,  30  by  16  feet,  and  wiU  cost,  at 
Washington  prices,  the  sum  of  $98,616  79,  exclusive  of  fencing,  grading, 
&c.  The  prices  in  Oregon  being  much  greater  than  here,  these  figures 
will  doubtless  be  considerably  increased. 

APPRAISERS'  STORES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  old  Pennsylvania  bank  building  (on  the  site  of  which  this  building 
is  being  ercH^teil)  has  been  removed,  the  walls  of  the  basement  and  first 
and  second  stories  completed,  and  the  work  suspended.  The  appropria- 
tions, which  wei*e  reduced  $25,000  below  the  estimates,  and  still  ftuther 
diminished  by  the  eight-hour  law,  have  been  exhausted.  The  building 
will  be  of  ]>ressed  brick,  four  stories  in  height,  with  basement  and  attfe, 
and  248  by  77  feet  It  will  be,  when  completed,  the  only  absolutely  ftce- 
proof  warehouse  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  in  the  United  Stateti 
It  is  believe<l  that  the  revenue  that  may  be  derived  ih>m  the  lease  of  the 
upper  stories  of  the  building  for  storage  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  wlHrie 
investment,  while  the  lower  stories  will  give  admirable  aecomiDodatiQIlS 
for  the  entire  appraisers'  department,  and  also  of  the  weighers,  gaiigen| 
&c.  1  cannot  too  strongly  urge  tiie  completion  of  this  importenfe  iM 
much-needed  structure. 
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BAEOE  OFFICE,  KBW  YORK,  N.  T. 

A  Gontmct  has  been  maden-ith  C.  P.  Dixon,  caq.,  of  XewTork,  for  the 
erection  of  the  aea-wall  of  the  proposed  revenue  dock  and  pier  on  tlie 
battery  extension,  and  work  will  be  commenced  without  delay.  The  wall 
■will  be  of  solid  granite  masonry,  and  it  is  ttelieved  su)>erior  to  anything 
in  (he  conntry,  and  as  durable  a^  the  material  of  whicli  it  is  to  bo  fom- 
posed.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  Btmetures 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  proposed,  should  a  suffleient  ai»pi-opria- 
tion  be  obtained,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  barge  office  during  the 
coming  Beason,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for 
its  speedy  constraction. 

COHCLUSIOW. 

In  snbmitting  this  report  I  desire  to  nrge  the  importance  of  a  reorgan- 
izatioa  of  this  ofBce  on  a  basis  that  will  make  it  the  interest  of  competent 
uid  valuable  men  to  remain  in  its  employ,  instead  of  uning  it^  as  is  too 
often  the  case  at  present,  as  a  mere  temporary  exiiedient  and  «  steppiiig- 
Atone  to  business  elsewhere.  The  pecnliar  character  of  government 
iNiildings,  and  other  work  under  the- supervision  of  this  office,  require  a 
mnch  higher  order  of  talent  than  mere  draughtsmen,  and  it  is  of  the 
ntmost  importance  that  prov'ision  should  be  made  for  the  intention  of  a 
class  of  men  who  have  Uttle  inducement  to  remain  nnder  the  present 


'  In  making  these  remarks  I  do  not  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  gentlemen  attached  to  this  oflice  have  performed  their  duties ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  to  express  my  satisfaction  and  to  retuiii  my  thanks  for 
the  cordial  and  earnest  support  I  have  received  firom  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  MULLETT, 

SttperviKing  ArcMteet. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCitlloch, 

Seoretarg  of  the  Treasury. 


beport  op  the  teeasueer. 

Teeasuhy  of  tiie  United  States, 

Washington,  October  27, 18CS. 

BiB:  In  parauance  of  provisions  of  statutory  law,  the  following  statc- 
mentB  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  are  most  respectiWly  submitted.  They  exhibit  the  business 
transactions  of  the  office  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  includ- 
ing as  well  all  the  officer  belonging  thereto,  by  or  through  which  money 
lias  been  received  or  disbursed,  all  under  tbeir  appropriate  heads ;  and 
also  showing  the  money  movement  of  the  office  in  the  past  as  compared 
with'Uie  present,  accompanied  with  suggestions  for  the  future,  for  the 
fiscal  jear  ending  with  the  30th  day  of  June,  18G8. 

13w  books  of  £e  office  were  closed  at  the  date  Bpecifled,  after  the  eaiti7 
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therein  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  on  authorized  warrantSi 
within  said  fiscal  year,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Cash  Br. 

Balance  from  last  year $170, 8«8, 814  40 

Received  from  loans $625, 111,433  20 

Beceived  from  internal  revenue 191, 087, 689  41 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources      4G,  949, 033  09 

Received  from  direct  tax 1, 788, 145  85 

Received  from  lands 1,348,715  41 

Received  from  War 24, 268, 876  34 

Receivedfrom  Navy 9,208,110  99 

Received  from  Treasury 9, 314, 036  64 

Received  fromlnterior 1,783,506  40 

910, 859, 447  33 

Received  from  customs  (in  gold) 164, 464, 699  56 

Total 1,246,192,861  29 

Cash  Cr. 

Paid  on  account  of  pubUc  debt $848, 446, 848  67 

Paid  on  account  of  internal  revenue      11, 512, 376  12 

Paid  on  account  of  customs 15, 025, 787  95 

Paid  on  account  of  War 14,7, 515, 524  96 

Paid  on  account  of  Navy 34, 983, 013  71 

Paid  on  account  of  Interior 29, 628, 802  22 

Paid  on  account  of  diplomatic 1, 352, 657  82 

Paid  cm  account  of  Treasury  proper  19, 022, 744  40 
Paid  on  account  of  Treasury  interior  4, 986, 205  41 
Paid  on  account  of  quarterly  salaries  473, 833  72 

Paid  on  account  of  War  (civil  branch)  1, 479, 432  95 
Paid  on  account  of  Chickasaw  trust 

fund 37, 773  28 

1, 114, 464, 501  11 

Unavailable  transferred  to  Register, 

December  20, 1867 721, 827  93 

Unavailable  transferred  to  Register, 

AprU  4, 1868 172, 094  29 

893, 922  22 

Balance — cash  in  treasury 130, 834, 437  96 

Total 1,246,102,861  29 


The  receipts  were  carried  into  the  treasury  by  10j098  covering  war- 
rants, which  is  an  increase  of  268  over  last  3'ear.  The  payments  were 
made  on  30^222  authorized  warrants,  for  the  payment  of  which  warrants 
there  were  issued  36,566  drafts,  which  is  an  increase  of  2,544  over  the 
number  issued  last  year. 

Tlie  two  preceding  tables  show,  the  one,  the  cash  on  hand  at  theeom* 
mencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  amounts  that  were  actually  covered 
into  the  treasur^^  by  warrants,  and  they  include  repayments;  and  in  the 
other  there  api)ear  only  such  amounts,  including  a  hke  amount  of  pay* 
ments  that  were  afterwards  repaid,  as  were  paid  out  on  warrants,  and 
the  balance  of  cash  remaining  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  flaoal  year: 
these  statements,  because  they  contain  payments  and  repayments  OC 
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tlie  Bame  amounts  of  money ;  and  for  the  further  Veasou  that  some  of 
Ute  warrants  belonged  to  the  preceding  and  some  to  the  sncceeding  flacal 
year,  do  not  show  the  precise  actual  amount  received  within  the  year 
commencing  with  July  1, 1867,  and  ending  with  June  30,  18C8. 

Among  the  items  of  receipta,  and  also  in  those  of  expenditures,  in  the 
foTegoing  statements,  appear  payments  and  repayments  of  sums  tbat  had 
been  paid  out,  and  not  being  used  were  returned  into  the  treasury,  and 
BhotUd:  therefore,  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  actual  receipts  and 
expenditures,  be  left  out  of  the  statement  of  receipts,  and  like  amounts 
should  be  deducted  from  the  corresponding  items  of  i>ayments.  These 
are  aa  follows,  to  wit: 

On  account  of  War $18, 609, 173  53 

On  account  of  Navy 4, 753, 361  21 

On  account  of  Treasury 1, 147, 506  92 

On  account  of  Interior 830,969  23 

Total  of  payments  and  repayments 25, 440, 980  88 

"With  these  corrections,  of  deducting  all  expenditures  that  were  returned 
into  the  treasury,  as  above,  from  both  sides  of  the  book  account,  the 
actoal  receipts  and  payments  would  be,  as  then  represented  by  the  war- 
taut  ledger,  as  follows : 

ACTTJAI.  RECEIPTS. 

(Per  warrants,  less  counter  warrant*.) 

On  account  of  loans «625,1U,433  20 

On  account  of  internal  revenue 191, 087, 589  41 

On  account  of  miscellaneous  receipts 46,949,033  09 

On  account  of  direct  tax 1, 788, 145  85 

On  account  of  lands 1, 348, 715  41 

On  account  of  War 5,  C59, 703  81 

On  account  of  Navy 4, 454, 759  78 

On  account  of  Treasury 8,  ICC,  530  73 

On  account  of  Interior 852, 647  18 

Total  of  lawfiil  money 885, 418, 457  45 

Total  of  customs  in  gold 1C4, 404, 599  56 

Total  of  all  receipts 1,049,883,057  01 

Bdance  from  last  year 170,868,814  40 

F»ymeDt8  and  repayments  as  stated 25, 440, 989  88 

FootiDg  as  per  books 1,246,192,861  29 

iCTUiL   ESPENIHTUEES. 
(Per  warrants,  less  counter  warrants,) 

On  aeemmt  of  public  debt $848, 445, 848  57 

On  acicoDnt  of  internal  revenue 11, 512, 370  12 

On  aoooont  of  War  (military  branch) 128, 90C,  351  43 

On  aocwmt  of  War  (civil  branch) 1,479  432  95 

OnaeonmtofNavy 30,230,262  50 

Od  aeoiWBt  of  Treasury 17,875,238  48 

On  aocouBt  of  Treasury  Interior ^980,205  41 

Ob  acooant  of  Interior  proper 28,697,843  00 

OBSCCoantcf  di^omatic 1,352,657  82 
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On  account  of  quarterly  salaries tiTS,  833  72 

On  account  of  Chickasaw  trust  fund 37, 773  28 

On  account  of  customs 15, 025, 787  95 

Actual  payments 1,089,023,611  23 

Payments  and  repayments  as  stated 25,449,989  88 

Unavailable  transferred  to  Begister 893,922  22 

Gash— balance  in  trea49ury 130,834,437  96 

Footing  as  per  books 1,246,192,861  2S 


The  manner  of  keeping  the  books  and  the  arrangement  of  the  accounts 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  changed  within  the  year,  so  that  the  statements 
made  from  them  may  exliibit  the  real  and  actual,  instead  of  merely 
apparent  results,  so  tiiat  they  may  be  more  easily  and  con-ectly  under- 
stood. 

Now  as  the  business  of  this  office  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  everything  in  this  world  is  comparative,  it  is  believed  tnat  the 
money  movement  of  the  office,  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  and 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  such  business,  or  any  part  thereof,  can  be 
more  easily  comprehended  and  better  understood  by  comparisons  of 
items  in  any  one  given  year  with  the  like  items  in  any  other  year  or 
years.  The  statements  heretofoi'e  published,  commencing  with  1861 ,  have 
been  changed  so  as  to  conform  to  the  new  mode  of  statmg  the  accM>unts, 
and  are  tlius  continued,  by  adding  the  results  of  this  year  on  the 
corrected  basis  of  other  years,  but  containing  the  same  items,  and  none 
others,  in  each  year,  through  the  whole  series  of  eight  years. 
THie  amount  of  payments  and  repayments,  had  they  been 

stated  as  they  were  stated  in  former  years,  would  have 

been $44,574,530  37 

The  statement  for  these  items  is,  however,  now  only 25,440,989  88 

Difference,  for  received  on  sales  of  government  property . .    19,133,540  49 

To  the  extent  of  the  last-named  amount  the  comi>arative  statements 
and  tables  that  follow  will  disagree  with  the  actual  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures as  they  appear  in  the  foregoing  statements  and  tables. 

Thus: 
Net  amount  of  receipts $1,030,749,516  62 

Expenditures,  including  amounts  transferred $1,070,783,882  96 

Decrease  of  balance  in  treasury 40,034|376  44 

1,030,749,516  52 
Or,  ====_= 

Net  amount  of  expenditures $1,069,889,970  74 

Amounts  transferred  to  Eegister 803,022  S 

1,070,783,809  M 

Net  amount  of  receipts •. $l,O9O,740y810  B 

Decrease  of  balance  in  treasury 40y084|S1i  ^ 

lyOTOyTHLli 
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The  feUoviiig  tables  aie  corrected  so  as  to  exhibit  the  trae  receipts 
and  espemditotes  by  authorized  wanwits,  excluding  all  such  as  were 
issoed  for  p^ments  and  repayments,  and  all  other  counter-warrants, 
and  all  tmrt  liinds  for  the  last  eight  years  ending  each  with  the  30th  of 
June.  They  show  a  constant  increase  during  the  i-ebellion  and  a  decrease 
in  eadi  year  since. 

The  receipts  wore  in  the  years — 

1861 $83,306,(i!}3  66 

1862 581,C2S,1S1  26 

1863 8SS,0S2,li;8  05 

1864 1,33MC6,%3  41 

1865 " 1,801, 7!t2,027  51 

1866 1,270,884,173  11 

1867 l,131,060,9f>(l  56 

1868 1,030,749,516  53 

Total 8,176,871,203  08 


The  expenditures  were  in  the  years — 

1861 $84,678,834  47 

1862 570,841,700  25 

1863 8i>r>,T!Hi.0.iO  65 

1864 l,liHt(,05(i.  101  89 

1865 l,8i>7,(>74.224  09 

1866 l,l.H,072,ii(>(l  09 

1867 l,0ll.l,o:»,055  27 

1868 l,O6£t,»f<y,970  74 

Total 8,050,089,783  45 


This  again  shows  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  espenditiirc»  in  this  as 
compared  with  the  last  fiscal  year,  of  $23,180,684  53.  But  tJiis  in  only 
apparent  and  not  real.  The  aggregate  of  receipts  and  also  of  cx]>ctidi- 
tuTcs  is  largely  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  amounts  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  old  and  worn  out  legal  teuder  notes  and  fractional  currency, 
and  the  issne  of  new  in  their  stead,  enter  into  these  two  statements  in 
aD  the  tAbles.  And  from  the  further  fact  that  the  short  securities  matur- 
ing and  matared,  are  under  existing  laws  converted  into  the  permanent 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  aud  as  this  operation  involves  the  redemption 
of  the  fonner  aud  the  issue  of  the  latter  named  securities,  these  amounts 
are  also  necessarily  constructively  paid  out  and  received  again,  and  thus 
they  ater  into  all  the  statements  of  receipts  and  into  those  of  expendi- 
tures as  welL  This  process  of  conversion  is  now  neaily  ended  and  will, 
in  the  statements  for  the  next  year,  be  comparatively  small,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding Tears  will  disappe^  from  them  entirely. 

These  tiansactione  for  the  last  two  years,  comxtared,  stand  as  follows : 
Temr.  Loans  coDtraeted.  Pablic  debt  ptud. 

1867 $640,420,910  29 $898,130,355  78 

186S 625,111,433  20 848,445,848  57 

...      16^16,477  09 49,093,507  21 
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Gash  ledger  balances  strack  after  all  the  cash  accounts  from  all  the 
offices  constituting  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  had  been  reoeiTed 
and  entered  in  the  books  of  the  treasury : 

Cash  Dr. 

Ledger  balance,  June  30, 1867 $181, 704, 664  53 

Actual  receipts  in  the  year 1, 044, 519, 537  08 

Total 1 ,  226, 224, 201  61 


Cash  Cr. 

Amount  paid  out  on  drafts $1, 089, 023, 611  23 

Tiunsferred  to  Begister's  books 893, 922  22 

Counter  entry  belonging  to  1867 7, 337  84 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 136, 299, 430  32 

Total 1, 226, 224, 201  61 


How  these  results  were  arrived  at  appears  in  the  following  statement 

The  balance  from  last  year  and  the  actual  receipts  in  mone^  as  per  cash 
ledger  were  from  the  sources  and  for  amounts  as  follows,  nz : 

Gash  ledger  balance,  June30, 1867 $181, 704, 664  53 

Customs  in  gold 164, 428, 842  31 

Six  per  cent  five-twenty  bonds $436, 547, 400 

Six  i)er  cent  twenty  year  bonds. 113, 850 

Five  per  cent  ten-forty  bonds 23, 157, 050 

Temporary  loans 50, 035, 000 

Gold  certificates 77, 939, 900 

Legal  tender  notes 10, 071, 560 

Fractional  currency 25, 022, 624 

Loans 622,887,384  00 

Internal  revenue 191, 155, 777  34 

Premium  on  coin,  bonds,  &c 29, 108, 052  27 

liiterest  on  bonds,  &c 6, 598, 627  43 

National  bank  duty 5, 670, 884  09 

Mi8<5dlaneou8  receipts 4, 110, 438  56 

War  and  Nax-y 11, 749, 354  56 

Public  lauds $1, 534, 661  94 

Captured  and  abandoned  property 1, 518, 498  04 

Conscience  money 49, 114  11 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 714, 896  69 

Interior  Department 805, 888  01 

Indian  and  other  trust  funds 550, 033  19 

Prize  captures 270, 678  79 

Ite^l  estiitc  tax 49, 308  40 

Patent  fees 695, 404  26 

Kepayments 2, 621, 693  19 

Total 1, 226, 224, 201  61 
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The  actoal  amonnts  of  disbarsemeDts,  as  per  caah  ledger,  vere  made 
on  acconnt  of  the^ 

Public  debt $848, 434, 025  93 

Internal  revenue 11, 322, 243  26 

Customs 14, 732, 582  15 

War-^nilitaiy  braDch 128, 906, 351  43 

War— cinllnanch 1,478,367  42 

Navy 30,230,262  50 

Diplomatic 992, 677  63 

Treasury  proper 18, 753, 092  49 

Treasury  Interior 4, 965, 673  20 

Interior 28, 697, 843  00 

Chickasaw  fimd '. 37, 371  96 

Qnart«rly  salaries 473, 120  26 

Transferred  to  Begister's  books 893, 922  22 

Counter  entry  belonging  to  1867 7, 337  84 

Balance  cash  in  treaeury 136, 299, 430  32 

Total 1,226,224,201  61 

In  the  preceding  i^ear  these  balances  and  the  uncovered  difEereoce 
between  tiie  cash  ledger  and  the  warrant  ledger  stood  as  follows : 

Cash  ledger  balance $180,399,201  79 

Warrant  ledger  balance 170, 806, 814  40 

Amount  oncovered,  Jnly  1,1667 $9,530,387  3ft 

Amount  not  covered,  July  1, 1868 3, 447, 442  81 

Difference  in  fovor  of  this  year 6,082,944  58. 

The  aggregate  bnnness  transactions,  inclading  all  necessaiy  entries- 
in  tbc  cash  accounts  on  the  books  in  the  office  in  the  city  ot'  Wasliington: 
for  the  last  eight  years,  exhibited  the  following  results  by  years,  viz : 

For  the  year  1861 841, 323, 339  20 

For  the  year  1862 929, 630, 814  38 

For  the  year  1863 2,  (590, 059,087  86. 

For  the  year  1864 3, 889, 171, 161  00 

Fw  the  year  1865 4, 366, 551, 844  73. 

For  the  year  1866 2, 889, 157, 017  49 

For  the  year  1867 3, 188, 754, 063  91 

For  the  year  1868 3, 004, 098, 870  97 

Total  for  the  eight  years 21, 004, 748, 179  64 

The  aggregate  of  reoeipte  and  disbursements  for  . 
the  year  at  tiie  various  offices  which  together  consti- 
tute the  tieasary  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  all 
agencies  and  agency  acconnts,  but  strictly  on  account 
of  the  bCMoi^  projier,  and  which  enter  into  the 
account*  vi  this  office,  were,  as  per  the  books  of  this 

office $2,190,682,470  22 

For  ttansfen  from  one  office  to  another  office 327, 679, 818  86 

The  tmsliieH  of  this  office,  exclusive  of  the  above . .    3, 004, 098, 870  97 

Oisodtotal 5,522,361,160  05 

12  Ah  =^^^^= 
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In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  these  items  stood  as  follovs: 

Eecei|)t3  and  disbnraements  by  ttie  treasury $2, 316, 670, 899  K 

For  transfer  from  one  office  to  unotber  office 426, 142,988  14 

The  business  of  this  office,  exclusive  of  the  above'. .     3, 188, 754,053  91 

Grand  total. 6, 930, 467, 941  M 

This  shows  a  falling  off  iu  each  one  of  the  three 
items,  vhicb  in  the  aggregate  amotmtsto $408, 106, 781  9S 

Now  that  the  short  securides  have  been  converted  into  long  loans,  it 
is  hoped  these  tables  will  in  future  be  much  diminished. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  basiness  of  the 
treasiuy,  including  all  that  was  done  at  the  office  in  Washington  and  n 
much  of  that  transacted  at  other  offices  as  necessarily  enters  into  the 
accounts  kept  in  the  treasury  at  Wasbin)^on,  for  the  eight  yean  con- 
mencing  with  July  1, 1860,  and  ending  with  Jane  30, 1868: 

In  the  jtAr  1861 $231, 458, 546  07 

In  the  year  1862 2, 2H4,  ilT  1, 642  09 

In  the  year  1863 4,  il4o,  iM.  289  Si 

iQ  the  year  1864 7, 332,  :\sr,.  024  16 

In  the  year  1865 i),  1 )  7.  S:>'>, 013  5S 

In  the  year  1806 •- 0, 403, 2(i;t,  990  72 

In  the  year  1867 5,  «3(l,  4t;;.  941  90 

In  the  year  1868 6, 522, 301, 100  05 

Total  book  transactions  for  the  eight  years..  41,777,840,007  13 


Com^rative  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  on  authorized  tearraiUt 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1867  and  1868. 


Od  •cc«niit  of— 


BftlBnce  broDght  forward 

Internal  revenna 

Ciutonis 

MlicelluteoDa .■ ...  ............ 

War  DfpartmeDt 

Navj  DepartmeDt ■ 

hterioT  Department 

Public  laodi 

Total* 


a,fl87,ri«  11 
0,4<JS,9IO  29 
B,IW7,5:{7  « 
6,417,610  BS 
6,im,31li  44 
*J,4?«,564  53 
2, '277, 201  56 
1,960,163  6U 
1,163,575  76 


635,111, 

)9l.0e7. 

164, 464, 

58,051, 

24,»6H, 

9,a08, 

i,7X\, 

1,34H, 


433  9* 
569  41 

599  66 
915  54 
eT«»4 
110  99 


1,309.663,631  66 


Pablicdebt 

War1>partment 

Nav;  Department 

Inbtrlor  Departnent..- 
Civil  ami  diplomatic  .. 
Balance  in  treaaiu;  ... 

ToUda 


608,139,356  76 
117,700,960  10 
43,311,313  60 
27,545,847  16 
5-2,091:1,021  M 
170,864,614  40 


846,445,848.7 
J4r,5l5,&M9r 
34,963,613  7; 
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It  appears  fix>m  the  foregoing  statement  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  receipts  for  this  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  before, 
as  follows,  to  wit:  On — 

Balance  brooght  forward '. .  $40, 034, 370  44 

Loans IS,  315, 477  09 

Internal  revenne 74, 939, 948  02 

Customs,  (gold) 11, 953, 211  32 

Tbe  expenditures  have  also  fallen  off  as  follows,  to  wit :  On  tlie — 

Farment  of  the  pnblic  debt $49, 693, 507  21 

Expenditures  for  the  navy 8, 327, 598  89 

The  espenditores  have  increased  as  follows,  to  wit ;  For  the^ 

Interior  Department $2, 083, 565  OS 

Civil,  diplomatic 2, 68«,  C12  29 

War  Department 29, 814, 544  80 

As  there  was  paid  for  army  bounties  about.  $38, 000, 000,  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  War  Department  would  be  $8, 000, 000  less  than  the  year 
before,  but  for  these  bomities  paid. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  has  been  paid  within  the  year  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

In  emn $103, 469, 568  85 

Incnnency 35,425,351  83 

Total  paid  and  advanced  for  the  payment  of  interest    138, 894, 910  68 


GOLD  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED.  '■ 

From  November  13, 1GC5,  to  June  30, 1800,  inclusive $98,493,660 

From  July  1, 1866,  to  June  30, 1867,  inclusive 109,121,620 

From  July  1, 1867,  to  June  30, 1868,  inclusive 77,960,400 

Total  issues 285,675,680 

With  Treasurer  at  Washington $3,200,000 

Uemainiug  in  vault : 3,163,200 

$36,800 

FiHirarded  to  assistant  treasurer  New  York .    300,640,000 
Bemaining  in  his  vault 16,101,120 

285,538,880 

Issued  up  to  June  30, 1868,  as  above  stated 285,675,680 

Total  iMoed  as  above $285,676,680 

Bedeemed  as  per  following  statements 267,897,040 

Otttstanding 17,078,640 

GOLD  CERTIFICATES  REDEEMED. 

From  ISanmhet  13,  1865,  to  June  30, 1866,  inclnsive. . .  $87,545,800 

From  Jnly  1, 1866,  to  June  30, 1867,  inclusive 101,295,900 

From  July  1, 1867,  to  June  30,  1868,  inclusive 79,055,340 

Bedemptian  to  June  30, 1868 267,89T,040 
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Oatstanding  as  above $KJS7SJS>il^ 

Total  issaes  as  above 3S5g5Td,6dl 


The  foregoing  ledemijtioiis  of  gold  oertaficsteF  wen  Bade  at  the 
Tarions  places  luid  for  the  amoontB  as  stated  beilow^  rizi 

Tieasim^rof  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C 9321^ 

Assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  BoBtOQ,  liaMa- 

ehosetts 9.fi6&JSS$ 

Assistant  tieasorer  of  the  United  States,  Sew  YuriLfSev 

York 230^903,000 

Assistant  treasorer  of  the  United  States,  FhilaiM|Mirit, 

Pennsylvania 539^ 

Assistant  txeasorer  of  the  United  States,  CharieBtflB, 

South  Carolina 100^ 

Assistant  treasorer  of  the  United  States,  New  Uxieans, 

LoQisiana 219^^ 

Assistant  treasarer  of  the  United  States,  St.  Lends,  Ks- 

sonri 247,0N 

Assistant  tieasorer  ci  the  United  States,  San  FruKiaoa, 

California 1,0M 

Depositaiy  of  the  United  States,  Baltimore,  Maiyland . . .  5^7,1:90 

Depositarv  of  the  United  States,  Bnfiaio,  ^ew  Yack .  SaiOM 

I>epositai7  of  the  United  States,  Chicago.  IDiBois 183^ 

Depositary  cithe  United  States,  Cinrinnan,  CHiio 306^ 

Ik^iositaiy  of  the  United  States,  St.  Paal,  Minnesota 9,000 

DeiKisitary  of  the  United  States,  Looisville,  Eentaeky . . .  13,630 

Depofdtaiy  of  the  United  States,  Mobile,  Alabama.  /. . . .  81,700 

Total  redemptions  to  Jane  30, 1868,  as  above ^CIJSQIJM 

The  gold  ceitificates  were  redeemed  by  denominations,  as  foDows : 

21.<*32  in  snms  of  *iW  is t43S.6lO 

Oi.rsUff  in  sums  of  #100  is fa73.<i00 

row  in  sums  of  ^Klis ^632,fi00 

35,170  in  sum?  of  *1.0(K»  i* 3ri.170.000 

LLU^  iu  simu*  of  «CXO0(«  ir^ 21iLO3ft.O00 

50(»  in  sums  of  (^lO.OOO  is ^.0(10.000 

Total  redemyitions  and  de^^triHtxins #^61,733,640 

Bedeemed  and  on  hand 6*163,400 

Octstanding  June  >»,  1  JSCs 17,678,610 

T<«tal  isi«ie*i  a*^ b^forestat^d 285^575,680 

Fit»m  ilie  f<«regoin^  Ktat^^aueut^  it  will  lie  s<^^  that  i(34,635«880  la 
amount  vrnh  redeemed  ai  louruieu  piwu*^  other  than  the  nro  fitm  whenee 
issned.  <lH'tb^  amount  rHdHcmed  at  thi*i  office,  the  mo<:x  was  nceived 
tixim  the  oi«li4^'t<(»r^  oi  cniisujiii*  frum  all  ]iarr«  of  ihv  ooontiy.  ThM 
iactts  go  to  Khow  thai  tlte^  gold  omiiieaUdK  serve  a  purpose  in  additka 
t4*  the  <tte  for  which  they  were  aat^urized.  They  make  a  vciy  conve- 
nient medinm  of  excluuoFe.  wjthutit  <xist  or  ehanp^^  of  any  kind  between 
the  vazMns  phioefc  and  ^it^cuouh  of  oor  wide  spread  coonfrv. 
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I>etailed  statemeots  of  anavailable  fands  transferred  trota  the  books 
of  the  TreasoTer  to  those  of  the  Begister,  as  stated  in  the  table  of  "Ca«h 
Cr."  aa  of  December  20,  1867,  and  April  4, 1868 : 

Hamilton  Stuart-,  late  detugnated  depositary  at  G-'dveston, 

Texas,  as  per  hia  retnrn  of  March  21, 1861 $2,033  33 

Jesse  Thomas,  late  designated  depositary  at  Kashville,  'Ten- 
nessee, as  per  his  retnm  of  April  28,  1861 4,880  88 

James  T.  Sliller,  late  designated  depositary  at  Wilmington, 

Korth  Carolina,  as  per  his  return  of  Ajiril  1, 1861   6,088  80 

T.  Sanford,  late  designated  depositary  at  Mobile,  Alabama, 
asperhiB  retnm  of  Mareh  14, 1861 18,235  35 

John  Boston,  late  designated  depositary  at  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, as  per  his  return  of  February  1, 1861 4,874  11 

Anthouy  J.  Goirot,  late  treasurer  tu  branch  mint  at  New 

Orleans  for  bullion  deposits  with  him 380,267  46 

8.  Garfield,  late,  designated  depositary  at  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  as  per  his  return  of  July  31,  1860 616  79 

F.  T.  Cnitcbfield,  late  designated  depositary  at  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas,  as  per  Ids  return  of  December  29, 1860 68,060  28 

W.  2?.  Haldemao,  late  designated  depositary  at  Louisville, 
Kentocky,  as  jier  iijs  return  of  June  15,  1861 2,410  91 

T.  J.  Sherlock,  late  designated  depositary  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  as  per  hU  return  of  May  15,1861 1,118  61 

A.  L.  Woodward,  late  designated  depositary  at  Tallahassee, 

Florida,  as  per  his  return  of  March  16, 1861 679  66    . 

G.  X.  Carleton,  late  designated  depositary  at  Memphis,  Tcu- 

neflsee,  as  per  report  So.  159,036 223,671  76 

■    Total  transfer  made  December  20, 1867 721,827  93 

Anthooy  3.  Gnirot,  late  assistant  treasurer  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  as  per  report  No.  155,441 146,226  74 

William  M.  Harrison,  late  designated  depositary  at  Rich- 
mond,  Virginia,  as  i>or  his  return  of  April  13, 1861 14,071  97 

J.  J.  Simkins,  late  designated  depositary  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, as  per  his  return  of  April  20, 1861 11,795  53 

Total  of  transfers  of  April  4, 1868 172,094  29 

Total  of  December  20, 1867 $721,827  93 

Total  (rf  A^  4, 1868 172,094  29 


It  Kin  be  observed  that  about  three-fonrths  of  this  amount  has  stood 
as  nnavaflable  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion. 

The  MlowiDg  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  balances  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasnrer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  overdrafte  in  the 
others  of  tin  varioos  offices  constituting  the  treasury,  as  per  ledger, 
June  30, 1868: 
TreasDiert office,  Washington..  $11,054,952  81 

As&t  tieaaarer's  office,  New  York 73, 801, 569  99 

Do do..  Philadelphia.,       6,453,549  47 

Do do.,Bo8t«i 6,021,150  51 

Do do..  St  Lonis.....  428,913  47 
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Asst  treasurer's  office,  Gharlestxm  . . .  $178, 444  91 

Do do..  Denver 3,626  24 

Depofsitary's  office,        Baltimore 1, 718, 219  82 

Do do Cincinnati 2,682,650  18 

Do do Chicago 922,921  48 

Do do Louisville 233,289  23 

Do do Buffalo 158,665  44 

Do. . .  -do Pittsburg 739, 005  76 

Do do Omaha 18  99 

Do... .do Mobile 189,740  50 

Do do Little  Bock. .  590  00 

Do. . .  .do Santa  F6 106,507  51 

In  373  national  bank  depositaries. . .  23, 057, 167  07 

Suspense  account 1, 002, 814  28 

Assay  office  at  New  York 3, 452;  513  00 

Treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  994,654  16 

Do do San  Francisco  1, 735, 000  00 

Do do Denver 3,100  00 

Unavailable  in  late  insurrectionary 

States. 59,950  03 

Deduct  for  overdrafts  with  offices  as  follows: 

Assistant  treasurer  at  San  Francisco  $162, 718  91 

Do NewOrleans..  489,517  91 

Designated  depositary  at  Olympia. . .  2, 266  28 

Do do OregonCity  6,225  89 

Do do StPaul 56,305  09 


$134, 998, 914  85 


$717, 034  08 


Total  cash  ledger  balance 134,281,880  77 


This  balance  consists  of  gold  and  silver    99, 984, 561  28 

Lawful  money 34,297,319  49 

$134, 281, 880  77 

Deduct  for  uncovered  cash 3, 447, 442  81 

Balance  as  per  warrant  ledger  (see  Cash  Cr.) . . .     130, 834, 437  96 


Amounts  to  the  credit  of  United  States  disbursing  officers  with  the 
several  depositaries,  June  30, 1868 : 

With  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.  $2, 403, 160  51 

Assistant  treasurer  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y.  9, 143, 248  54 

Do do Boston,  Mass 788, 211  94 

Do do PhUadelphia,  Pa.  773,000  00 

Do do St.Loui8,Mo 1,259,596  84 

Do do Charleston,  S.  C.  386, 237  68 

Do do New  Orleans,  La.  2, 284, 171  67 

Do do San  Francisco,  Cal  3, 063, 711  84 

Designated  deixwitary  of  the  U.  States,  Baltimore,  Md.  251, 155  53 

Do do do  ... .  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  6, 539  35 

Do do do Chicago,  111. . .  678, 691  21 

Do do do Cincinnati,  O.  702,510  89 

Do do do Louisville,  Ky.  454, 670  06 

Do , .  do do ... .  Pittsburg, Pa..  128,  784  14 

Do do do ....  St  Paul,  Minn.  372, 440  25 
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DeMgnated  depositary  of  tbe  U.  States,  Oiegon  City,  Or.  $2, 768  49 

Do do do Santa  F^,  N.  M.  355, 152  10 

Do do do Mobile,  Ala. ,.  75,792  58 

Seveiit>'-ODeiiatin>-al  banks  designated  for  tbat  purpose  3, 460, 416  34 

Total 26,590,268  86 


There  were  drawn  dnring  the  year  traiiafer  checks  on  the  offices  of  the 
assistant  treasniers,  of  the  kinds  and  numbers,  and  Ibr  the  amoimts  as 
follows,  viz.: 

CtTBKEKOT  CHECKS. 

63, 718  on  New  York  for »44,360,515  06 

5, 855  on  Boston  for 1,712,107  37 

4, 413  on  Philadelphia  for 2, 409, 408  66 

339  on  New  Orleans  for 657, 241  07 

86  on  San  Francisco  for 138, 604  58 

64, 4U  total  corrency  checks $49, 277, 876  64 

com  CHECKS. 

1,432  on  New  York  for $2,809,538  56 

26  on  Boston  for 73,913  39 

43  on  Philadelphia  for 76, 661  06 

2  on  New  Orleans  for 660  00 

3  on  San  Francisco  for 1, 735  50 

1, 506  total  coin  checks $2, 961, 297  45 

65,917checks.— Total  of  conency  and  coin 52,239,174  09 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS. 

To  facilitate  payments  at  points  where  the  moneys  were  needed  for 
disbursements,  transfer  letters,  orders  and  bills  of  exchange  were  issued 
during  the  year,  in  number,  in  kind  and  for  amounts,  as  follows : 

4,(12  letters  on  national  bank  depositaries $157,640,000  00 

1, 189  transfer  orders  on  national  bank  depositaries 18, 020, 000  00 

67  exchanges  drawn  on  national  bank  depositaries. .       3, 792, 942  28 

24  bills  of  exchange  on  collectors  of  customs 43, 200  00 

905  transfer  orders  on  assistant  treasurers  and  desig- 
nated depositaries 150, 083, 670  68 


lV»tal  transfers  of  funds 327, 579, 818  S 


Of  which  amount  there  was  in  coin...  $23,963,684  75 

AndiDcnrreQcy 303,616,234  11 

$327, 579, 818  86 
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OPEN  ACCOUNTS. 

There  were  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  open  aoconuts  as  follows : 

With  assistant  treasurers 9 

With  designated  depositaries 12 

With  national  banks  designated  as  depositaries 373 

With  disbursing  officers 109 

Impersonal  accounts 41 

Total  number  of  open  accounts ^  544 

NATIONAL  BANKS.    ^ 

The  whole  number  of  banks  that  had  deposited  United  States 
securities  preliminary  to  their  organization  to  date  of  the  last 
annual  rejjort,  was , 1, 673 

The  number  of  new  banks  that  have  since  so  deposited,  is 10 

Total  of  banks  organized^  to  June  30, 1868 1, 682 

The  whole  number  of  banks  that  had  their  securities  still  on 
deposit,  and  paid  duties  to  the  government,  on  the  30th  day 

of  June,  1808,  was : 1, 655 

Failed,  money  realized  firom  sale  of  stocks  prior  to  June  30, 1867  1 

Failed,  securities  still  held,  before  June  30, 1867 7 

Withdrawn  and  deposited  money  before  June  30, 1867 2 

Withdrawn,  having  no  circulation,  before  June  30, 1867 10 

Failed,  securities  still  held,  in  fiscal  yeiff. G 

Withdrawn  and  deposited  money  in  fiscal  year 1 

Total  of  banks  organized  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1868 . .   1, 682 


The  following  ten  new  national  banks  made  their  first  deposits  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand: 

The  National  Bank  of  Eoyalton,  Vermont;  the  National  Security 
Bank  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Kearsarge  National  Bank  of  Warner, 
New  Hampshire;  the  First  National  Bank  of  Honeybrook,  Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania;  Greene  County  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  Missouri: 
the  Union  Stockyard  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Central  National 
Bank  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Carolina  Naticmal  Bank  of  Coluifibia,  South 
Carolina;  the  Princeton  National  Bank  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  State 
National  Bank  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  being  in  number,  10. 

Failed  before  June  30, 1865;  money  realized  from  sale  of  stocks. .  1 

Failed  before  June  30, 1867 ;  securities  yet  held  in  part 7 

Failed  in  last  fiscal  year;  securities  yet  held  in  part 6 

Deposited  money  for  amount  of  circulation,  before  June  30, 1867 .  2 

Deposited  money  for  amount  of  circulation,  in  fiscal  year 1 

Securities  withchttwn,  having  had  no  circulating  notes 10 

Banks  in  operation  June  30, 1868,  according  to  the  books  of  this 
office 1,655 

Total  number  of  national  banks  that  have  been  organized . . .    1,682 
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KATIONAI.  BAI7KS  THAT  HAVE  FAILED. 

In  1865.  First  National  Bank  of  Attica,  New  York / 1 

In  1806.  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  0 1 

In  1860.  Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania -1 

—  2 
In  1807.  First  National  Bank  of  Medina,  New  York 1 

In  1867.  Tennessee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 1 

In  1807.  First  National  Bank  of  Newton,  Newtonville,  Massachu- 
setts    1 

In  1867.  First  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 1 

In  1807.  First  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Alabama 1 

—  6 
In  1808.  National  UnadiDa  Bank  of  UnadiUa,  New  York 1 

In  1808.  Farmers'  and  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  New 

York 1 

In  1868.  Croton  National  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York 1 

In  1808.  First  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Gonnecticnt 1 

In  1808.  First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa 1 

In  1808.  National  Bank  of  Yicksbnrg,  Mississippi 1 

—  6 

Total  number  of  banks  that  have  £Buled 14 


N.  B- — ^The  circulating  notes  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Newton, 
Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  are  assumed  by  the  National  Security  Bank 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  which  has  reimbursed  the  United  States  for 
former  redemptions. 

BANKS  THAT  HAVE  VOLUNTARILY  RETIRED  AND  DEPOSITED  FUNDS  TO 

REDEEM  THEIR  CIROULATION. 

October  13, 1805.  First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Missouri 1 

August  1, 1800.  First  National  Bank  of  Oarondelet,  Missouri 1 

June  10, 1808.  Fanners'  National  Bank  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 1 


The  circulating  notes  of  these  three  banks,  and  of  13  of  the  14  banks 
that  have  failed,  are  it^eemed  in  lawful  money  on  presentation. 
The  circulating  notes  so  r^eemed  in  the  ^scal  year  were  as  follows: 


First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Missouri . .  $4,020  00 

FirstNationalBankofCarondelet, Missouri..  10,009  50 

First  National  Bank  of  Attica,  New  York ....  10,303  60 
Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pennsyl- 
vania   37,424  00 

Merchants'  National  Bank   of  Washington, 

D.  C 73,879  76 

First  National  Bank  of  Medina,  New  York . . .  19,043  00 
Tennessee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee    43,359  25 

First  Natioiial  Bank  of  Selma,  Alabama 40,182  76 


(15,229  50 
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First  Kational  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  Looiai- 

ana $97^7  25 

National  UnadiUa  Bank  of  UnadiUa^New  York.  53,538  50 
Farmers  and  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York 111,573  65 

Croton  National  B^ik  of  New  York,  N.  Y. . .  83,923  25 

First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa 8,157  75 

First  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Connecticut. .  HO  00 


$584,752  i 


Total  redemptions  in  fiscal  year 599,982 1 

Banks  having  no  circulating  notes  that  have  withdrawn  iheir  tecuriUe^ 

Prior  to  June  30, 1866 : 

First  National  Bank  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York 1 

Second  National  Bank  of  Ottumwa.  Iowa 1  * 

Second  National  Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio 1 

Berkshire  National  Bank  of  Adams,  Massachusetts 1 

First  National  Bank  of  Lansing,  Michigan 1  * 

First  National  Bank  of  Utica,  New  York,  (superseded  by  bank 

same  name  and  stocks  transferred) 1 

First  National  Bonk  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  (same  as  aboye, 

without  withdrawing  stocks) 1 

First  National  Bank  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey.    (No  certificate 

issued  by  the  Comptroller.) 1 

In  the  fiscal  year  closing  with  June  30, 1867 : 

National  Bank  of  Crawford  County,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 1 

City  National  Bank  of  Savannah,  Georgia 1 

Pittston  National  Bank  of  Pittston,  Pennsylvania 1 

In  the  fiscal  year  closing  with  June  30, 1868: 
The  Eattanning  National  Bank,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania 1 


Total  having  no  circulation  that  have  withdrawn  their  securities. . .  j 

Securities  held  in  trust  to  assure  the  prompt  redemption  of  the  cireuUi 

notes  of  all  tlie  national  hanks. 

The  amount  held  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  in  United 
States  stocks  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulat- 
ing notes  of  all  the  national  banks,  was $340,607/1 

Deposited  during  fiscal  year $10,050,900  * 

Withdrawn  during  fiscal  year 9,162,500 


Amount  held  June  30. 1868 341, 

Add  to  this  for  securities  held  to  insure  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  public  moneys  with  national  bank  depositaries,  * 
as  per  statement 38,517,ft 

Total  amount  held  in  trust  for  national  banks 380,01^ 
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The  number  of  Datiooal  banks  qotdifled  to  act  as  depositees  of 
public  money  and  fiscal  agents  of  tlie  goTenunent,  as  per  last 

repOTt,  was 385 

Since  then  discontinaed 21 

Demgnated  since  then 6 

—      15 

yamber  of  depositary  banks  June  30, 1868 370 

AH  the  national  banks  whose  designation  as  depositaries  of  pubUc 
money  has  been  revoked  during  the  fiscal  year  hare  voluntarily  withdrawn 
from  their  fiscal  agencies,  and  have  paid  over  the  public  funds  in  their  cos- 
tody,except  theKational  Baak  of  the  Metropolis,  at  Washington,  District 
of  Colmnbia,  whose  securities  are  still  held  for  deposits,  the  bauk  hav- 
ing gone  into  liquidation.  There  are  still  unsettled  claims  for  govern- 
ment fonds  agiainst  the  Venango  Ibfatioual  Bauk,  at  Franklin,  Peunsyl- 
rauia:  the  Merchants'  ^National  Bank  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  Ibe  First  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Alabama,  and  the  First  Kational 
Bank  of  Xew  Orleans,  Lonisiana,  which  banks  are  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, and  their  securities  pledged  for  pubUc  deposits  are  yet  in  my  bands. 
The  stocks  held  for  the  safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment 

of  government  deposits  on  the  30ui  of  June,  1867,  were. .    $39, 177, 950 

Withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year *16, 156, 300 

Beceived  during  the  fiscal  year 15, 496, 300 

060,000 


Total  so  remaining  on  deposit  June  30, 186$ 38, 617, 950 

The  secoritira  beld  in  trust  for  national  banks  in  this  ofBce  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  the  following,  viz : 

Meld/or  redemption  ofdreutating  notes. 

Begifltered  coin  interest  six  per  cents $244, 103, 100 

Coupon  coin  interest  six  per  cents 53, 850 

Kegistered  coin  interest  five  per  cents 90, 768, 950 

Coupon  coin  interest  five  per  cents 10, 000 

Bezi^ered  currency  interest  six  per  cents.-         6,570,000 

$341,495,900 

Held  Ut  astvre  the  payment  ofpvblie  depostte. 

Begistered  coin  interest  six  per  cents $23, 714, 600 

Coupon  coin  interest  six  per  cents 2, 514, 500 

Begi^ered  coin  interest  five  per  cents 6, 659, 600 

Coupon  coin  interest  five  per  cents 2, 357, 750 

Begistered  currency  interest  six  per  Aents. .  3, 295, 000 

Seven-thirty  treasury  notes 940, 500 

PerwBialbond 30,000 

38,517,950 

Total  amount  of  securities  held  in  trust  for  banks .  -     380, 013, 850 
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The  25th  section  of  the  act  entitled,  ^<  An  act  to  provide  a  national 
ciiiTency,"  paaeed  June  3,  1804,  makes  it  the  dnty  ci  every  banking 
association  liaving  bonds  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Treasorer  of  the 
United  States,  once  or  oftener  in  each  fiscal  year,  to  examine  and  com- 
pai^e  the  bonds  so  p4edg^  with  the  books  oif  the  Comptroller  and  the 
accounts  of  the  association,  and,  if  found  correct^  to  execute  to  the 
Treasurer  a  certificate^  setting  forth  that  and  other  facts.  Within  the 
fiscal  year  these  examinations  have  been  made  by  1,498  banks,  Mid  the 
required  certificates  made  and  delivered  by  their  projier  officers  or  attor- 
neys. One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  others  of  these  banks,  although  noti- 
fied in  writing  to  do  so,  which  is  not  required  by  the  law,  liave  entirely 
neglected  this  tiieir  duty.  It  is  to  be  regretted  there  is  no  legal  penal^ 
provided  whereby  this  office  has  the  authority  to  compel  a  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  a  performance  of  the  duty.  A  fine  of 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  withheld  from  the  interest  on  their  stocks,  would  force 
compliance. 

Interest  accrued  upon  stocks  held  in  the  Treasury  has  been  remitted 
to  the  banks  entitled  to  receive  the  same  by  drafts  for  coupons,  to  wit : 

237  currency  drafts,  amounting  to (370, 004  15 

440  coin  drafts,  amounting  to 281, 998  50 

677  drafts  for  coupon  interest,  amounting  to 652, 002  65 


Interest  on  registered  stocks,  deposited  in  trust  by  the 
national  banks  with  the  Treasurer,  has  been  drawn 
by  the  various  banks  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  at 
the  offices  where  it  was,  at  their  request,  made  paya- 
ble, during  the  fiscal  year,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of $21, 481, 889  50 

Add,  as  before  stated,  on  coupons 652, 002  65 

Total  amount  paid  to  banks  for  interest  on  stocks.     22, 133, 892  15 


Semi-annual  duty  has  been  collected  firom  national  banks  since  the  la^t 
report  as  follows:. 

For  the  term  ofiix  months  preceding  July  1, 1867. 

On  circulation $1,464,459  32 

On  deposits 1,278,515  52 

On  capital 157,476  55 

$2,900,451  39 

For  the  term  of  six  months  preceding  January  1, 1868. 

On  circulation $1, 470, 226  31 

On  deiwsits 1, 240, 265  13 

On  capital 157, 422  87 

2, 867, 914  31 

Total  duty  collected  from  banks  tor  the  year 5, 768, 365  70 


There  has  been  refunde<l  to  national  banks  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
in  compliance  with  a  ^^  resolution  in  relation  to  national  banking  associ- 
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■tions,"  approved  Hftich  2, 1867,  for  duty  elaimetl  to  have  been  paid  iu 
excess  by  certain  of  Uioee  banke  to  the  Treasurer,  as  follovB : 

Collected  in  tbe  six  months  preceding  Janaory  1, 1805..  $87  10 

Collected  in  the  six  moDtlis  preceding  July  1, 1805 290  40 

Collected  in  the  sii  months  preceding  Jannar}'  1,  1866.,  1,453  19 

Collected  in  the  aix  months  preceding  July  1, 1800 3  01 

Colleeted  in  the  six  months  preceding  January  1, 1867. .  424  22 

Collected  in  the  six  mouths  preceding  July  1, 1807 .  .„ . .  25  00 


Wtii<di  daty  had  been  collected  on — 

Undivided  [ooflts 

Capital 

Deposits 

Circalation „ . 

Whole  amount  refunded  daring  the  fiscal  year  . 


$1, 032  33 

250  00 
47  25 
04  01 

2,283  58 


Whole  unonnt  of  duty  collected  for  year  preceding  Jau- 

nsry  1, 1868 $5, 768, 305  70 

Less  amonnt  refdnded  as  above  stated 2,283  5S 

Ket  duty  for  the  year '. ,'. .     5, 700, 082  12 

i'et  duty  for  the  preceding  year 6, 598, 430  63 

Increase  of  duty  this  year  over  the  preceding  year ,        167, 051  59 


Stattmatt  of  national  hanks  that  have  voluntarily  retired,  and  aUo  of  such 
bankg  at  have  failed,  with  the  respective  dates  ofsvch  retiring  or  failures, 
and  the  avumnt  of  outstanding  notes  of  each  on  the  day  of  closing  business. 


yuDcs  of  banki. 

Dfttoo 

clMlng. 

Outtland- 

October   13,1865 
Aog:t»t      1.  18U6 
Juno        16.  1868 
April       14.  IBCG 
iSy           5,  1866 
May           8,  18G6 
March        9, 1667 
March      ill,  1867 
April        30,  ieC7 
May         SO.  1867 
Aariut      6,  1867 

October     7,  1B67 
March        6,  1B68 
March        G,  1868 
April       94. 1868 

Vw».T'.K»lionalBank<.fWauko»h»,  Wi8.,yoluDt«iy.... 

!»,500 
01),  000 

len.ooo 

OO.OOO 

riFM  KidoDa]  Bulk  of  New  Orleani,  La,  fni  led 

Kaiknal  Uoadilla  Baok  of  UDodilla,  N.¥„  failed 

Farsan  A  CiUaeDi'KstJoiial  Bank  of  Brookl7ii.N.Y.,failed. 
Crotoa  Katknal  Bank  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  failed 

180.000 
100.000 

,  253,900 
1(^0,000 

PirvtNatioMlBaDkofBethel,  Conn.,  failed 

KatioMl  Bank  of  VickibnTK,HiM.,  failed 

2i;.:((i0 
So. 500 
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Statement  of  funds  of  national  banks  that  have  gone  into  volunkarjf  UquUa- 
tionj  and  of  all  such  banks  as  have  failed^  together  vcith  the  am^mnU  depos- 
ited in  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  drcuUUing  notes  of 
such  banks  respectively. 


Names  of  banks. 


First  National  Bank  of  Carondelet,  Mo.,  voluntary 

First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  voluntary 

First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  failed 

First  National  Bank  of  Attica,  N.  Y..  failed 

First  National  Bank  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  failed 

First  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  La ,  failed 

First  National  Bankof  Selma,  Ala.,  failed 

First  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Conn.,  failed 

Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  failed 

Tennessee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  failed , 

Merchants*  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C., failed 

Croton  National  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  failed 

Farmers  and  Citizens*  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  failed 

Farmers*  National  Bank  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  voluntary 

National  Unadilla  Bank  of  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  failed 


Funds 
deposited. 


|25,o00  00 
11,990  00 


44,000  00 

27,329  85 

104,742  00 

41,247  20 


Total. 


61,671  00 
53,372  00 

139,095  02 
72, 181  90 

106,504  10 
90,000  00 
53, 183  50 


831,015  97 


Notes 


$14,689  50 

5,940  00 

8, 157  75 

29,968  50 

23,043  00 

97,257  25 

40. 182  75 

110  00 

58,994  00 

51,850  25 

113,354  75 

83,923  25 

111,573  65 


53,538  50 


692,612  15 


Destruction  of  notes  of  national  banks  that  have  gone  into  liquidaiion. 

First  National  Bank  of  Attica,  New  York,  voluntary $26, 774  7i 

First  National  Bank  of  Carondelet,  Missouri,  voluntary  . .  11, 694  50 

First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  failed 4, 230  00 

First  National  Bank  of  Medina,  New  York,  failed 18, 878  50 

First  National  Bank  of  Newton,  Massachusetts  failed (2, 198  25 

First  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  failed 64, 224  50 

First  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Alabama,  faUed 30, 272  75 

First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  failed 20  00 

Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Washin^^n,  D.  C,  failed  ...  98, 284  75 

Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  Mled.  50, 694  00 
Farmers  and  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  New 

York,  failed • 78, 717  00 

Croton  National  Bank  of  New  York^  New  York,  failed 67, 515  40 

Tennessee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  failed. . .  39, 489  25 

Unadilla  National  Bank  of  UnadiUa,  New  York,  failed 40, 608  50 

Discount  for  mutilation  on  above  redemptions 12  85 

Total 523, 616  00 

Amount  destroyed  before  July  1, 1867 $30, 330  00 

Amouut  destroyed  during  the  fiscal  year 493, 285  00 

Total 623, 615  00 


NATIONAL  BANK  DEPOSITARIES. 


The  national  banks  that  have  been  designated  as  depositaries  and 
financi«al  agents  have  paid  in  various  ways,  but  at  points  and  in  the 
manner  dirocted  by  this  office,  into  the  various  offices  of  the  treasury*. 
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and  in  most  cases  without  any  expeDBe  to  the  government,  within  tho 

year  in  the  agiEiegate 1237,872,495  36 

Aud  they  held  balances  that  aggregated  June  30, 18US.       23, 057, 167  07 

Total  aoMHUit  of  payments  and  balances 260,020,C(i3  43 

nieabovebrfance8were,onOctoberl7, 1868, reduced to$14,295,fl,17  03. 
For  secniityfor  the  prompt  paj-ment  of  this  balance  the  treasurer  holds 
United  States  stocks  of  the  par  value  of  $38,000,350.  The  pa>-ments 
were  made  by  these  banks  as  follows,  viz.: 

Free  of  any  charge  whatever  to  the  treasury $219, 852, 495  30 

Throagfa  expresses  at  government  expense 18, 020, 000  00 

Total  payments  dniing  the  year,  as  above 237, 872, 41>5  36 


MOSKT  COLLECTIONS  BY  MATIOKAL  BANKS  FOR  THE  OOTEENMEMT. 

The  business  transactions  between  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  the  373  national  banks  that  have  been  designated  as  depositaries  of 
the  pnblie  moneys  and  flnancial  agents  of  the  government  have  been 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Balance  brought  from  last  year's  account $26, 122, 322  61 

On  account  of  stock  subscription $59, 151, 800  00 

On  account  of  internal  revenue 154, 899, 16-1  95 

On  account  of  fiwjtional  currency 9, 312, 678  77 

From  miscellaneous  sources 11, 443, 70C  10 

Total  receipts 234,807,339  82 

Total  balance  aud  receipts 260,929,662  43 

All  these  collections  have  been  promptly  paid,  as  required;  and  tho 
balance  of  last  year  has  been  rednced  over  $3,000,000  in  this  year. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows,  that  while  these  banks  had  deposited 
in  the  treaaury  of  tho  United  States,  to  insure  the  prompt  payment  of 
all  moneys  belonging  to  the  government,  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
the  par  value  of  which  exceeded  $38,000,000,  they  held  to  the  credit  of 
Ike  Treasurer  on  the  30th  day  of  Jimc  last  a  little  over  $23,000,000,  and 
00  the  17tb  day  of  October  it  was  less  than  $14,300,000.  The  interest 
on  tbe  first  named  amount  at  six  per  cent,  per  a'uuum  would  be  about 
$1JS3,000,  and  on  the  last  named  amount  about  $857,000,  making  the 
avenge  interest  about  $1,120,000. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  it  also  appears  that  these  banks  collected  for  the 
United  States,  and  remitted  the  same  free  of  cliarge  to  the  government 
to  various  offices  of  the  treasury,  as  directed  by  the  Treasurer,  about 
$220,000,000.  If  a  commission  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  had  been 
charged  for  making  these  collections  and  remittances,  it  would  have  cost 
the  govenunent  about  $1,100,000;  thus  about  balancing  tbe  benefits  to 
the  hanks  and  to  the  government. 

COLLECTIOW  OF  DUTY  AND  TAXES. 

On  referriDg  to  a  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  Treasurer 
has  collected  fhHU'  the  national  banks  during  the  fiscal  year,  for 
"dnty"  oa  tbe  three  items  of  "capital,"  "deposits,'*  aud  "circulation," 
$5,768,365  70,  vithont  any  expense  to  the  govemmeut. 
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Tbo  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  has  also  collected  from  these 
banks,  on  these  identical  three  items  for  ''taxes,"  an  amount  that  cannot 
be  with  accuracy  ascertained,  because  the  collections  mf  taxes  from 
national  banks  are  not  kept  separate  from  those  collected  from  State  banks 
and  private  bankers.  But  as  the  whole  amount  so  collected  from  national 
banks,  State  banks,  and  private  bankers,  is  but  $1,858,739  G7,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  part  collected  from  national  banks  as  tax,  by  the  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue,  must  be  less  than  one-quarter  that  coUected 
from  these  banks  for  duty  on  these  same  items  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  collections  from  national  banks  for  ''  duty"  are  by  law  made  semi- 
asinually.  They  cost  nothing.  The  collections  from  these  banks  for 
''taxes"  are  made  by  the  coUectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  are  by  law 
assessed  on  "circulation"  at  one  twelfth  of  one  percent,  per  month,  and 
on  "capital"  and  on  "deposits"  one  twenty-fourth  of  one  per  cent«  i)er 
month.  For  these  trifling  monthly  collections  of  taxes  the  collectors 
receive  a  percentage.  The  aim  of  the  government  no  doubt  is,  to  make 
the  collection  ol  all  taxes  as  cheaply  a«  may  be,  and  with  a^  little  annoy- 
ance as  possible.  The  monthly  appearance  of  the  tax-gatherer  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  offensive.  To  avoid  this  vexation,  to  simplify  the 
machinery,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  collection,  it  is  most  respectfully 
8ugge«t^  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  collection 
of  duty  that  is  now  x>aid  to  the  Treasurer,  to  the  coUectors  of  internal 
revenue,  or  to  permit  the  national  banks  whose  securities  are  held  by 
the  Treasurer  and  from  the  interest  of  which  securities  he  can  enforce  the 
collection,  to  pay  all  their  taxes  semi-annually,  in  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  times  as  they  now  by  law  pay  their  duty,  to  the  Treasoier  of 
the  United  States. 

TEUST  FUNDS. 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  stocks  on  deposit  in  this  office, 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  belonging  to  the  Chick- 
asaw national  fund: 

State  of  Arkansas  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1868 $90, 000  00 

State  of  Indiana  6  per  cent  bonds,  due  in  1867 141, 000  00 

State  of  Maryland  6  per  cent  bonds,  due  in  1870 6, 140  57 

State  of  Maryland  6  per  cent  bonds,  due  in  1890 8, 350  17 

KashviUe  and  Chattanooga  railroaa  6  per  cent  bonds, 

due  in  1881 ; 512, 000  00 

Bichmond  and  Danville  railroad  6  per  cent  bonds,  due 

in  1876 100,000  00 

State  of  Tennessee  6  per  cent  bonds,  due  in  1890 104, 000  00 

State  of  Tennessee  5^  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1861 66, 666  66 

United  States  6  per  cent,  bonds,  loan  of  1847,  due  in  1867 .  61, 050  00 

United  States  6  i)er  cent  bonds,  loan  of  1848,  due  in  1868 .  37, 49 1  80 

United  States  6  per  cent  bonds,  loan  of  1862,  due  in  1882 .  61, 000  00 

United  States  6  i>er  cent,  bonds,  loan  of  1865,  due  m  1885 .  104, 100  00 

Total , 1 ,  291 ,  808  2« » 


State  of  Illinois  6  per  cent  bonds  due  in  1860  to  the  amount  of  $1 7,000, 
havelHH.»n  redeemed  by  the  State,  and  the  amount  paid  into  the  Tit*asury. 

All  the  other  stocks  above-named  have^  since  the  30th  June.  1868,  been 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj^  contained  in  his  letter  bearing  date 
August  7,  1868. 
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Seaer^pUve  Uat  of  ttoeka  on  dgwrnt  tn  this  office  Jield  in  trust  by  the  Secre- 
tary <ff  ike  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Smitlisonian/und, 

State  of  AA^oBSB  6  per  cent,  bouds,  due  in  1868 (538, 000  00 

United  States  6  per  ceDt.  bonds,  due  in  1868 33, 400  00 

Bedeemed  and  money  paid  into  the  treasury 104, 061  64 


Total  reported  last  year 676, 461  64 

The  ledemptions  and  payments  into  tbe  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  as  follows: 

Jannary  29, 1868,  United  States  stocks,  loan  of  1842 $48, 061  64 

Febroaiy  17, 1868,  Dliuois  State  stock $10, 000 

Febnuury  27, 1868,  Illinois  State  stock 13, 000 

Maicb  14. 1868,  Dliuoia  State  stock 33, 000 

56,000  00 


Total  redeemed  and  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  fiscal  year.  104,061  64 
Be^emed  and  pud  into  the  treasury  since,  United  States 
6  per  cent  stocks 33, 400  00 


Total  redeemed  and  paid  into  the  treasnry  since  June 

30,1867 137,461  64 

This  teaves  on  deposit  only  the  first  named  amount C3S,  000  00 


Total  amount  as  statedinlast  year's  report,  and  as  above..  675,461  64 

ISSUES  OF  NEW  CUHEENCY. 

United  States  legal-tender  notes  and  fractional-currency  notes  have 
been  issued,  during  the  fiscal  year,  of  the  numbers  and  denominations, 
sad  for  the  several  amounts,  as  follows : 

Kamben.  DeDomlnRtloiu.  Amonnti.  Totali. 

8, 112  of  one  thousand  dollars  is $8, 112, 000 

4, 064  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 2, 032, 000 

l,755,348of  twodoUarsis 3,510,696 

8, 483, 348  of  one  dollar  is 2, 483, 348 

Legal-tender  notes $J.6, 138, 044 

19, 097, 364  of  fifty  cents  is 9,548,682 

39,864,000  of  twenty-five  cents  is 9,906,000 

55, 300, 000  of  ten  cents  is 6,530,000 


Fractional-currency  notes 26, 044, 682 

118,512,236  pieces.  . 

Tidal  issue  of  new  currency 41, 182, 726 

UNITKB  STATES  SEVE3X  AND  THBEE-TENTH  NOTES. 

•  Statanent  of  issues. 

J-'irst  series,  August  15, 1864 : 

363, 952  of  fifties  is $18,197,600 

666, 039  of  one  hundreds  is 56, 603, 900 

13  Ab 
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171, 666  of  live  hundreds  is. $85, 833, 000 

118, 528  of  one  thousands  is 118,528,000 

4, 166  of  five  thousands  is 20, 830, 000 

$299,992,800 

Second  series,  June  15, 1865 : 

182, 926  of  fifties  is 9, 146, 300 

338, 227  of  one  hundreds  is 33, 822, 700 

175,682of  five  hundredsis 87,841,000 

179, 965  of  one  thousands  is 179, 965, 000 

4, 045  of  five  thousands  is 20, 225, 000 

331,000,000 

Third  series,  July  15, 1865 : 

343, 320  of  fifties  is 17,166,000 

472, 080  of  one  hundreds  is 47, 208, 000 

108,654  of  five  hundreds  is 54,327,000 

71, 879  of  one  thousands  is 71, 879, 000 

1, 684  of  five  thousands  is 8, 420, 000 

199,000,000 

Total  issues  by  series 829,992,500 

Becapitulaiian  of  all  the  issues. 

890, 198  of  fifties  is $44,509,900 

1, 376, 346  of  one  hundreds  is 137, 634, 600 

456, 002  of  five  hundreds  is 228, 001, 000 

370, 372  of  otiie  thousands  is 370, 372, 000 

9, 895  of  five  thousands  is 49, 475, 000 

Total  issue  as  above ^ 829,992,500 


BEDEMPTION  OF  SEVEN  AND   THBEE-TENTH  NOTES. 

The  amount  of  seven  and  three-tenth  per  cent.  United  States  treasoiy 
notes  of  the  issues  of  the  years  1864  and  1865  converted  into  United 
States  stocks,  or  redeemed  in  money  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
June  30, 1868,  was  as  follows : 

First  series,  August  15, 1864 $84,342, 100 

Second  series,  June  15, 1865 244,576,500 

Third  series,  July  15, 1865 121, 798, 450 


• 


Total  redemptions  during  the  fiscal  year 450, 717, 050 

Denominations. 

431, 697  of  fifties :.  $21,584,850 

724, 142  of  one  hundreds 72, 414, 200 

246,976of  five  hundreds 123,488,000 

206, 110  of  one  thousands 206, 110, 000 

5, 424  of  five  thousands 27, 120, 000 

Total,  as  above  stated,  for  the  year 450, 717, 050 
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Statement  of  redemptions. 
FIRST  BBBIBS,  AUGUST  15,  1864. 

fvions  to  July  1, 1866 $5,489,250 

In  year  eomog  with  June  30, 1867 209, 386, 500 

In  year  eoding  with  June  30, 1868 84,342,100 

299,217,85« 

BECONII  HEBIES,  JUNE  15,  1865. 

Bedeemed  previous  to  July  1, 1866 $6, 881, 900 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1867 67, 500, 450 

In  year  ending  with  Jane  30, 1868 244, 576, 500 

318,958,850 


THIRD  SERIES,  JULY  15,  1865. 

Redeemed  preTions  to  July  1, 1866 #11, 379, 600 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1867 40, 846, 950 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1868 121, 798, 450 

174,024,900 

BECAFITUI^TIOII  BT  TEARS. 

Bedeemed  previoosto  Jnlyl,  1866 $23,760,650 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1867 317, 733, 900 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1868 460, 717, 060 

Total  ledemptkma 792, 201, 600 

Statement  ftjr  eeriet  of  tke  nmnbers,  denomiTiatiomy  and  amounts  of  the 
teveH'tkirtt/  ^eaaury  note*  that  were  outstanding  on  the  30tA  of  June, 
1868. 


»,  861  notes  of  flfly  dollars  is $192, 550 

3,081  notes  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 308,100 

294  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 147, 000 

92  notes  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 92,000 

7  notes  of  Ave  thoosaod  dollars  la 35,000 

774,650 

SBCOND  SERIES. 

14, 487 notes  Of  fifty  dollars  is •724,360 

25, 638  notes  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 2,653,800 

7, 634  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 3, 817, 000 

4, 616  notes  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 4,616,000 

66  notes  of  five  thousand  dollars  is 330, 000 

12,041,160 

TQBB  SERIES. 

72,616 notes  of  Ofly  dollars  is #2,630,800 

66^16 notes  of  one  hnodred  dollars  is 7,651,800 
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14,251  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  iSf $7, 125, 600 

6,787  notes  of  one  tliousand  dollars  is 6, 787, 000 

156  notes  of  five  thousand  dollars  is 780, 000 

$24, 975, 100 

Total  outstanding 37, 790, 900 


THE  THBEE  SEBIES  COMBINED. 

70,954  notes  of  fifty  dollars  is $3, 547, 700 

105,137  notes  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 10, 513, 700 

22,179  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 11, 089,500 

11,495  notes  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 11, 495, 000 

229  notes  of  five  thousand  dollars  is 1, 145, 000 

Total  outstanding 37,  790, 900 


Currency  destroyed  during  the  year  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Demand  notes $64, 520  50 

Legaltender  notes 25, 855, 156  20 

One-year  5  per  cent,  notes 336, 130  00 

Two-year  5  per  cent,  notes 208, 547  50 

Two-year  coupon  notes 65, 000  00 

Three-year  6  per  cent,  compound-inter- 
est notes 80, 166, 751  00 

Gold  certificates 79, 046, 020  00 

'Fractional  currency,  1st  issue 616, 443  66 

Fractional  currency,  2d  issue 1, 051, 751  86 

Fractional  currency,  3d  issue 19, 101, 143  03 

Discounts  on  the  above 31, 671  54 

$206,643,136  » 

Certificates  of  indebtedness $15, 000  00 

Interest  on  the  same 713  43 

16,713  4$ 

Bonds,  certificates,  notes,  and  fractional  currency,  that 

had  not  been  issued 663, 623, 866  87 

Balance  to  new  account 337, 139  45 

Total  amount  destroyed 770, 619, 865  01 

REDEMPTION  AND  DESTRUCTION  ACCOUNT. 

Oashy  Dr. 

To  balwce  from  1867 $604,861  42 

To  redeemed  during  fiscal  year • 206, 343, 741  78 

206,848,603  20 

Cashy  Or.  , 

destroyed  in  fiscal  year $206, 611, 463  75 

tance  to  new  account 337, 139  45 

206,848,603  20 
mt  for  mutilations  on  above  redemptions 31, 671  54 
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Certificates  of  indebtedness  and  interest  thereon $15, 713  43 

Statistical  matter  destroyed 563, 623, 866  87 

Total  amount  destroyed 770, 519, 855  04 


c^ 


Last  year  the  above  statement  footed $529, 104, 757  94 

Increase  this  year  over  the  last  year  is 241, 415, 097  10 

770, 519, 855  04 


These  destmctions   have    involved  the   separate   examination    of 
117,229,939  distinct  pieces  of  paper,  each  representing  a  money  value. 

Statement  of  the  receipt  for  redemption^  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  major 
part  thereof  ofaU  kinds  of  United  States  paper  moneys  and  other  govern- 
ment »ecurities,  and  of  the  notes  of  all  the  national  banks  that  have  gone 
into  liquidation^  and  that  have  been  received  for  destructiony  from  the 
beginning  and  including  June  30, 1868. 

United  States  moneys  destroyed — 

Before  July  1, 1867 $786,548,239  78 

Within  the  fiscal  year 206,511,463  75 

Discount  on  same 99, 369  88 

$993, 159, 073  41 

Broken  national  bank  notes  destroyed — 

Before  July  1,1867 30,330  00 

Within  the  fiscal  year 493, 272  15 

Discount  on  same 12  85 


Certificates  of  indebtedness — 

Before  July  1, 1867 582, 455, 094  87 

Within  the  fiscal  year 15,713  43 


523,615  00 


582, 470, 808  30 


Statistical  securities  of  the  United  States — 

Before  July  1,1867 $882,950,738  50J 

Within  the  fiscal  year 563,623,866  87^ 

1, 446, 574, 605  38 

There  was  remaining  on  hand  on  the  30th  June,  1868  337, 139  45 

Total  amount  received  from  the  beginning  to  date . .      3, 023, 065, 241  54 


STATBMENT  OF  BEBEHPTIONS    OF    CTJBBENOY,  ETC.,  FBOM   THE    COM- 

HENCEMENT. 

(Mshj  Br. 

For  United  States  notes  and  fractional  currency $993, 496, 212  86 

For  -Mtfinnal  bank  notes  of  broken  banks 523, 615  00 

'  For  certificates  of  indebtedness 582, 470, 808  30 

For  statistical  matter 1, 446, 574, 605  38 

For  total  amaunt  received  for  destruction 3, 023, 065, 241  54 
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Cashy  Or. 

By  XTnited  States  notes  and  fractional  cnrrency  de- 
stroyed   $993,050,703.53 

By  discount  for  mutilations  on  same 99, 309  88 

By  notes  of  broken  national  banks  destroyed 623, 602  15 

By  discount  for  mutilations  on  same .* 12  85 

By  certificates  of  indebtedness  destroyed 582, 470, 808  dD 

By  statistical  matter  destroyed 1, 446, 574, 605  38 

By  balance  of  money  on  hand,  carried  to  new  account  337, 139  46 


Total  amount  destroyed,  discounted  and  on  hand 3,023,065,241  M 

These  destructions  required  the  separate  examination,  scrutiny  and 
count  of  442,137,927  pieces  of  money  and  other  securities. 

Discounts  on  mutilations  have  been  made  on  the  various  kinda  of  cur- 
rency and  for  amounts  as  follows : 

Demand  notes 92, 084  M 

Legal-tender  notes 64, 518  39 

One-year  5  per  cent,  notes 217  M 

Two-year  5  per  cent,  notes 152  59 

Two-year  5  per  cent,  coupon  notes 269 

Throe-year  compound  interest  notes 480  09 

{Postage  currency,  1st  issue 12, 216  87 

^Fractional  currency,  2d  issue 7, 430  12 

:Fractional  currency,  3d  issue 16, 008  68 

Honey  redeemed,  but  not  destroyed 6, 260  41 

;^otal  discounts  from  the  beginning  by  kinds 99, 369  88 


Discounts  in  year  1863 $616  27 

Discounts  in  year  1S64 11,393  93 

Discounts  in  year  1865 13, 108  09 

Discounts  in  year  1866 17, 813  36 

Discounts  in  year  1867 24, 767  69 

Discounts  in  year  1868 • 31, 671  64 

Total  discounts  from  the  beginning  by  years  as  above.      99, 369  88 


Statements  exhibitingy  by  denominatumSy  the  amount  paid,  the  amamU 
discounted  far  mutilationSy  and  the  total  amount  retired  oj  M  Isymiis  ^ 
currency  from  the  beginning  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1868. 


Denominations. 


OLD  ISSUE  DEMAND  NOTES 

FiTO  dollars 

Ten  dollars .* 

Twenty  doUvs 

Totals 


Amounts  paid. 


121,746.865  75 
19  979, 542  75 
18, 159, 679  50 


59,886,088  00 


Amounts  dis- 
counted. 


$471  75 

432  25 

1,180  50 


Total 


121,747,337  50 
19, 979, 97S  CO 
18,160,860  00 


2,084  50 


59, 888, 172  50 
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Statement — Continaed. 


Amounts  paid. 

AmoQnU  dii- 
couDted. 

Total  reUred. 

WK  LBOU^TEXDEE  NOTES." 

$9,  IK,  607  40 
10,109,633  55 
33,266,319  50 
25,852,851  75 
11,399,222  00 
2,013,270  00 
2,616,540  00 
11,356,700  00 
70,340,700  00 

tl6,S38  60 
10,600  45 
11,193  00 
7,688  26 
6,558  00 
1.380  00 
1,860  00 
300  00 
300  00 

$9,170,W6  00 
10.120,234  00 
33,277.642  50 

Sto;"::::".::::::;:::::; 

2,014.650  00 
2,617,800  OO 

l^'iMm'."::" :::::::. 

176,110,874  20 

54,618  30 

m  nVE  PES  CZHT.  MOTBS. 

96,1 17, 349  00 
16,219,224  00 
8,166,105  00 
13,565,675  CO 
90  00 

|3]  00 
116  00 
45  00 
26  00 

13,565,700  00 

44,061,113  00 

817  00 

iS  rm  FEB  flKBT.  MOTES. 

$6,703,987  SO 
9,587,6)0  00 

962,50 

90  00 

16,291,597  50 

158  50 

16,891,750  00 

B  FITK  PER  CEKT.  COtlPOS 

#5,885,247  50 

14,458,500  00 

40,293.500  00 

89,283.000  00 

10,500  00 

$3  50 

119,930,747  50 

a,  50 

■KAB  SIX  FER  CEST.  rOM- 
■D  IKTEREST  SOTZa. 

921,850,663  00 
24,478,107  00 

40,088,970  00 
33,154,470  00 

87,327,000  00 
29,088,000  00 

$137  00 
133  00 
180  00 
30  00 

211,987,210  00 

480  00 

E  CDUBHCT— Fmn-  ISSUE. 

11,156,882  74 
2,736,264  45 
4,035,573  18 
7,405,819  36 

$1,374  56 

1,877  35 
5,315  32 
3,648  64 

15.334,539  73 

12,315  B7 
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Statement-^onimaed* 


Denominations. 


FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY— SECOIO) 
I88UK. 

Five  cents 

Ifon  cents. 

Twenty-five  cents 

Filly  cents 

Totals 

FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY— THIRD 
ISSUE. 

Three  cents 

Five  cents 

Ten  cents 

Twenty-five  cents 

Fifty  cents 

Totals 


Amounts  paid. 


$1,979,134  41 
5,000,7i^  36 
6.671,118  14 
5, 589, 429  52 


19,240,408  43 


Amounts  dis- 
counted. 


$470, 922  67 

451,317  48 

6, 876, 148  16 

14,441,885  26 

10,242,881  60 


38, 483, 155  17 


$1,612  09 
2,937  94 
1,403  61 
1,476  48 


7,430  12 


$109  13 

275  62 

3,464  54 

5,267  24 

6,892  15 


16, 008  68 


Total  retired. 


$1,960,746  50 
5,003,664  98 
6,672,5217s 
5,590.906  09 


19,247,838  5S 


$471,031  » 

451,593  10 

6,879,612  70 

14,447,152  50 

16,249,773  75 


38, 499, 163  ft 


UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  under  their  appropriate  heads  the  whole 
amount  of  paper  money  that  has  been  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  commencement  of  such  issues,  under  the  act  d 
July  17, 1861,  and  several  other  acts  since  passed,  up  to  and  including 
June  30, 1868,  the  amount  during  that  time  redeemed,  and  the  amonnt 
at  the  last  named  date  outstanding  by  kinds  and  denominations  rang- 
ing from  three-cent  to  five-thousand  dollar  notes : 

United  States  demand  notes. 


Denominations. 


Five  dollars... 
Ten  dollars  — 
Twenty  dollars 


Totals 

Dedact  for  discount  for  mntilations 


Issued. 


$21,800,000 
20, 030, 000 
18, 200, 000 


60, 030, 000 


Redeemed. 


$21,746,865  75 
19,979,542  75 
J  8, 159,079  50 


59,886,088  00 


Total  of  actual  amount  outstanding. 


Outstanding. 


$53, 134  8S 
50, 457  95 
40,320  50 


143,912  00 
2,064  50 


141,827  50 


This  balance  is  receivable  for  customs  and  redeemable  in  gold  coin  at 
the  treasury'. 
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United  8tat^  legairtender  notes. 


Bedecmed.  Oatstandmgi. 


■dicddollnn... 
■dreddolluB.. 
DiMiddoU«ra.. 


33,206.349  50 
25,852,8''.]  75 
11,399.223  00 
2,013,270  00 
2,6)6  540  CO 
11,356,700  00 
70,340,700  00 


813,673,740  60 
15,961,062  45 
62,837,445  60 

82,832,188  25 
63,600,458  00 
25,405,530  DO 
27,037,460  00 
32,691,  aoo  00 
51.713,300  00 


651,983,359     176,110,874  iiO 


Fractwnal  currency—first  itwe. 


iMoed. 

Ontstanatog. 

12,242,889 

4.115.378 
5,235.692 
8.631.672 

tl,  156,882  74 
2,736,264  45 
4,035,573  )8 
7,405,819  36 

$1,086,006  26 

30,213.631 

15,334,539  73 

tontttu 

Fractional  currency — tecond  issue. 


iMMd. 

Beaeemed. 

ODtttaDding. 

12,776,126  60 
6,223,584  30 
7,618,341  25 
6,546,429  50 

$1,979,134  41 

5,000,726  36 
6,671,118  14 
5,589,429  52 

19,340,408  43 

•alMi  of  actnal  amonnl  oataUi 

3,916,64^  10 
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{Mtrefncff — fSkxri  ifttc^. 


Denominatioiis. 


Three  cents 

ilTe  cents 

Ten  cents 

fifteen  cents 

Twenty-fiTe  cents. 
Fifij  cents 


|60],923  90 

657, 002  75 

12,018,560  10 

1,352  40 

23,291,699  75 

25,835,358  25 


ToUls '    62,405,897  15 

Dednct  for  dlsconnts  for  mntilations 


$470,922  67 

451, 317  48 

6,876,148  16 

14,441,885  26 
16,242,881  60 


38,483,155  17 


Reftl  MDoant^mtstanding 


Ontstmndiaf. 


$131,00123 

205,685  27 

5,14S,411  94 

1«36S40 

8,849,814  41 

9,598,476  es 


23,922,741  96 
16,008  68 

83,906.733  30 


Two-year  five  per  cenL  notee. 


Denominations. 


Fiftjdollani 

One  hnndied  dollus. 


TotWs 

Dednct  for  discounts  for  mntilations 


Issued. 


$6,800,000 
9,680,000 


16,480,000 


Bedeemed. 


$6,703,987  50 
9,587,610  00 


16,291,597  50 


Total  of  actual  amount  outstanding. 


Outatandhig. 


$96,012  50 
98,390  00 


188,402  50 
158  50 


188,250  00 


Twihyear  five  per  cent  coupon  notes. 


Denominations, 

Issued. 

Bedeemed. 

Fifty  dollan..... .--.. 

$5,905,600 
14,484,400 
40, 302, 000 
89,306,000 

$5,885,247  50 
14,458,500  00 
40,293,500  00 
89,283,000  00 

$80,352  50 

25,900  00 

8,500  00 

25.000  00 

One hundr^  dollars  .*««....  ..r*... 

Rve  hundred  dollars  «.^.....«^-^-- 

One  thousand  dollars. . ............ 

Totals 

150. 000, 000 

149,920,247  50 

79,752  50 

Deduct  for  redeemed,  denominations 
Deduct  for  discounts  for  mutilations  . 

unknown .  t  . . , .  r  r 

....     10.500  00 

2  50 

10,502  50 

Total  actual  amount  outstandu 

Iff  .............. 

69,250  00 

'o  ••""••"" 

One-year  five  per  cent,  notes. 


Denominatidns. 


Ten  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

Fifty  dollars 

One  hundred  dollars. 


Totals 


Issued. 


$6,200,000 

16,440,000 

8,240,000 

l:i,  640, 000 


44,520,000 


Redeemed. 


$6,117,349 

16,212,224 

8, 166, 105 

13,565,675 


44, 061, 353 


Deduct  for  redeemed,  denominations  unknown 90 

Deduct  for  discounts  for  mutilations 817 


Total  actual  amount  outstanding. 


Outstandinf. 


$58,651 

887,776 

73,805 

74,30 


456,647 
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United  States  six  per  cent,  campaund^interest  notes. 


DenomiiuUioDB. 


Tendolkn 

TweoiTdoUani 

Fiftjdolkn 

One  knadred  doUan  . 
Fire  Imiidied  doUars . 
Q— Aamgand  ddlaiB. 


Totals 

IMnci  difloounts  on  mutilatioiis 


$23,285,200 
30, 125, 840 
60, 824, 000 
45, 094, 400 
67, 846, 000 
39,420,000 


266, 595, 440 


Oatstandin^. 


$21,850,663 
24,478,107 
46, 088, 970 
33,154,470 
57, 327, 000 
29,088,000 


211,987,210 


Total  actual  amount  still  outstanding 


$1,434,537 
5,647,733 
14, 735, 030 
11,939,930 
10,5J1),000 
10, 332, 000 


54,608,230 
480 

54,607,750 


Certifieate  of  indMedness-'-Matement  of  amounts  issued^  redeemed^  and  ou^ 

standing 


OLD  ISSUE 


Knmbers  1  to  153,662,  of  11.000 1153,662,000  00 

Kumbers  1  to  69,268,  of  $5,000. 346,340,000  00 

Knmbero  1  to  13,  yarions  amounts 1,591,241  65 


500,000  00 
2,500,000  00 


100  nnmbers  intermitted,  of  $5,000 

each 

Less  500  numbers,  of  $5,000  each,  de- 
stroyed   


$501,593,241  65 


3,000,000  00 


Total  of  first  series  issued 498,593,241  65 


NEW  ISSUE. 


Kumbers  1  to  15,145,  of  $1,000 $15,145,000  00 

Numbers  1  to  9,603,  of  $5,000 48,015,000  00 


63,160,000  00 


Total  issues  of  both  series  from  commencement. .     561,753,241  65 


Bedeemed  to  June  30, 1867 $561,715,241  65 

Redeemed  since,  to  June  30, 1868 15,000  00 

Btin  outstanding,  to  June  30, 1868 23,000  00 

561,753,241  65 


Of  the  $23,000  remaining  unredeemed,  $15,000  has  been  caveated. 

Inteiest  paid  on  redemption  up  to  June  30, 1867 $20,739,853  22 

Int^^est  paid  in  this  fisciEd  year 713  43 

20,740,566,  65 
JPor  piidcipal  redeemed  as  above  stated 501,730,241  Go 

iiud^  and  interest  paid  to  July  1, 1868 .     582,470,808  30 
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There  were  issued  by  the  government  daring  the  rebellion  13  distinct 
kinds  of  paper  money.  Eleven  of  these  kinds  have  ceased  to  be  nsed 
as  corrency.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  each  outstand- 
ing: 

OUTSTANDING  OIBCULATION. 

Legal-tender  notes  .1 1355,945,481  70 

Fractional  currency 32,692,253  80 

Total  in  use  as  a  circulating  medium 388,637,735  50 

Demand  notes $141,827  50 

One-year  6  per  cent,  notes 458,340  00 

Two-year  5  per  cent  notes 188,250  00 

Two-year  five  per  cent,  coupon  notes 69,250  00 

Three-year  6  per  cent,  compound  interest 

notes 54,607,750  00 

Seven  and  three-tenths  interest  notes. . .  37,790,900  00 

Gold  certificates 17,678,640  00 

Three  per  cent,  certificates 65,230,000  00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 23,000  00 

Total  out  of  use  as  a  circulating  medium 176,187,957  fiO 

Total  amount  of  all  kinds  outstanding 564,825,693  00 


The  payments  for  the  army,  less  repayments  in  each  year,  for  the  eight 
years  from  1861  to  1868,  both  inclusive,  were  in  the  years  and  for  the 
amounts  as  follows,  to  wit: 

In  1861 $22,981,150  44 

In  1862 394,368,407  36 

In  1863 599,298,600  83 

In  1864 690,791,842  97 

In  1865 1,031,323,360  79 

In  1866 284,449,701  82 

In  1867 95,224,415  63 

In  1868 123,246,648  62 

Total  actual  payments  in  the  eight  years 3,241,684,128  46 

The  payments  for  the  army  in  1860  were.  $16,409,737  10 
Multiplied  by  8  for  the  eight  years 8 

Would  have  made  the  payments  in  ordinary  times  only.     131,277,896  80 

Leaves  .in  excess  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of 3,110,406,231  66 


The  payments  on  account  of  the  navy  for  eight  years,  from  1861  to  1868, 
both  inclusive,  less  the  repayments,  were  for  the  years  and  for  the  amounts 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

In  1861 $12,420,887  89 

In  1862 42,668,277  09 

In  1863 63,221,963  64 

In  1864 85,725,994  67 

In  1865 122,612,945  29 

In  1866 43,324,118  53 
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W $81,034,011  04 

» 25,775,502  72 


Total  actanl  payments  in  the  eight  years 426,783,700  86 

imnents  for  the  navy  in  18C0 111,514,964  96 

fly  by  8  for  the  eight  years 8 


A  have  made  the  paym^its  as  ordinarUy 92,119,719  68 

le  an  excess  on  acconnt  of  the  rebellion 334,663,981  18 


)  payments  on  acconnt  of  military  pensions  in  each  year  of  the  eight 
from  1861  to  1868,  both  inclusive,  were  for  the  years  and  for  the 
ats  as  follows,  viz: 

51 $768,150  16 

S2 603,289  73 

S3 932,886  29 

B4 4,902,651  01 

B5 9,191,187  02 

S6 13,483,065  19 

87 19,448,088  09 

B8 23,987,469  14 


actual  payments  in  the  eight  years 73,507,387  23 

lajments  in  1861  were $758,150  16 

phed  by  8  for  eight  years 8 


d  have  made  the  payments  in  ordinary  times  only . .  6,065,201  28 

» the  excess  cansed  by  the  rebellion 67,442,185  95 

» payments  on  acconnt  of  naval  pensions  in  each  year  of  the  eight 
,  ftom  1861  to  1868,  both  inclusive,  were  in  the  years  and  for  the 
nts  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Bl $162,932  96 

92 122,798  64 

S3 185,188  36 

S4 184,755  04 

G5 7,222,424  69 

B6 3,371,068  33 

67 3,323,795  40 

68 890,828  69 


Totid  actual  payments  in  the  eight  years 15,468,781  96 

Mwmenta  were  in  1861 $162,932  95 

plied  by  8  for  the  eight  years 8 

Ibavemndethesepaymentsinordinarytimesonly.      1,303,463  60 


■  the  excess  caused  by  the  rebellion  at 14,165,318  36 
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BUUement  made  from  1^ four  foregoing  tables  j  showing  the  actual  pofmenis  im 
money  raised  by  taxation,  over  and  above  the  present  pubUe  aebtyfar  Ae 
purposes  of  the  army  a/nanavyj  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  expenditures  for 
those  two  oramhes  (^  the  public  service  for  (he  eight  years  preceding  Ju^fl. 

1868. 

Paid  to  the  army  in  excess  of  ordinary  times $3,110,406,231  66 

Paid  to  the  navy  in  excess  of  ordinary  times 334,663,981  18 

Paid  for  army  pensions  in  excess  of  ordinary  times  . .         67,442,185  95 
Paid  for  naval  pensions  in  excess  of  ordinary  times .  •         14,165^18  31 
Paid  for  loss  of  horses  in  the  military  service  in  1865, 
1866  and  1867 1,781»5^  ^ 

Total  payments  to  the  army  and  navy  in  8  years    3,528,459,265  61 
For  pnbUc  debt,  March  4, 1861 68,482,686  19 

Total  debt  before  the  war  and  for  the  military  since. .    3,596,941,951 


Public  debt  on  the  1st  August,  1868 $2,633,588,756  81 

Less  Padflc  railroad  bonds $32,210,000  00 

Less  cash  in  treasury 110,054,276  14 

142,264,276  14 

Actual  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  August, 

1868 2,491,324,480  67 

Money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  ar^y  and  navy  in 

eight  years  fix)m  June  30, 1861,  to  Jime  30, 1868. . .    1,105,617,471  13 

Total  amount  expended  on  army  and  navy  in  8  years    3,596,941,951  80 

Having  in  the  foregoing  pages  devoted  much  space  to  tables  of  com- 
parison of  the  business  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  fiscal  year  that  closed  Jime  30,  1868,  and  the  year  preceding  it, 
and  with  other  fiscal  years  going  back  to  June  30, 1861.  when  the  office 
was  in  my  charge,  with  a  view  to  a  correct  understanoing  of  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  the  treasury  then  and  now,  the  suggestion  presented 
itself  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  compare  the  whole  business  transac- 
tions of  the  office  for  the  year  closing  with  June  30. 1860,  only  eight  yean 
since,  and  the  last  before  the  rebellion^  with  tne  year  for  which  this 
report  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  domg  this  most  effectually,  the 
whole  report  of  my  rebel  predecessor  is  herein  reproduced  in  the  words 
and  figures  as  follows: 

Treasury  of  the  Uiuted  States, 

November  30,  1860. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  joor  instructions,  I  bave  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  siia- 
manr  of  the  business  of  this  office  durinfif  the  fiscal  year  endineJune  30, 1860. 
The  amount  eoTored  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  by  3,335  warrants  was : 

From  customs,  lands,  and  miscellaneous  sources 177,060,867  94 

From  Interior  Department 251,950  96 

From  War  Department 1.53$>,073  88 

From  Navy  Department 1,701,412  97 

Total 80,543,306  71 


Which  includes  repayments  of  previous  advances  and  amounts  transfbned  firomoneappKiK 
priation  to  another  in  aqjusting  the  balances  of  settled  accounts. 
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Thfi  payments  during  the  same  period  on  12,024  warrants  and  by  13,275  drafts  were : 

For  civil,  diplomatic,  public  debt,  and  miscellaneous J45, 796, 058  95 

For  Interior  department  -- 4,304,068  47 

For  War  Depaitment 17, 948,' 8)0  92 

For  KsTj Depwtment 13,216,377  93 

Tom 81,265,316  27 

WU^  ako  inchid«8  payments  for  transfeis  of  balances  in  adjusting  settled  accounts. 

The  aBioimt  receiyed  at  the  ssTeral  offices  of  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the 

Ftet  Oflice  Department  was 111,340,805  04 

And  tlie amount  of  6,600  post  office  warranto 10,360,824  05 


Balbiwe  at  the  credit  of  the  said  department,  subject  to  draft  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
11,088,298  06. 

The  film  of  $15,895,400,  has  been  remoTed  from  one  depository  to  another  during  the  year, 
te  the  purpose  of  being  coined,  or  for  making  disbursemento  for  the  public  service. 

Hine  nundred  and  eiffhty-four  transfer  drafts  were  issued  to  authorize  the  movement  o£ 
ttis  amoont,  part  of  which  was  effected  by  actual  transportation,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
eouuDon  |>ractice  of  exchange,  whereby  much  expense  was  avoided  and  a  premium  obtained 
on  a  considerable  portion. 

The  practice  of  holding  moneys  drawn  from  the  treasury  at  the  credit  of  and  subject  to 
ihit  orders  of  disbursing  officers,  continues  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  has  been  extended  con- 
Merably  ever  since  the  report  of  last  vear. 

The  receipts  in  the  money  branch  of  this  office  on  treasunr  account  proper,  from  all  sources 
during  the  year,  amounted  to  f7,884, 737  98,  of  which  $5,026,000,  was  transferred  to  it  without 
expense  by  means  of  2,606  checks  given  in  ezchao^  for  coin  paid  in  advance.  Treasury  drafts 
amounting  to  $7,377,200  42  have  been  satisfied,  either  with  coin  or  by  being  entered  to  the. 
credit  of  usburBinfl^  officers.  Sixty-five  accounts  have  been  kept  with  disbursing  officers,  and 
at  least  16,000  of  lAeir  checks  paid,  amounting  to  $7,191,000. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  office,  we  issued  during  the  year  22,787  treasury 
notes,  amounting  to  $19,345,200. 

My  recent  connection  with  this  office,  and  consequent  want  of  personal  knowledge  of  the 
opeiatioos  set  forth  above,  disqualify  me  from  speaking  of  them  decidedly,  but  I  am  satisfied, 
by  what  I  have  seen  since  my  accession,  that  all  the  duties  were  performed  before,  as  they 
liave  been  nnce,  with  highly  commendable  despatch  and  accuracy. 

W.  C.  PRICE, 
Treosarer  United  8taie$, 

Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secrttarjf  of  the  Treasury. 

SPECIMEN  PBAOTIONAL  CTJERENOT. 

There  has  been  sold  at  fall  face-value  prices,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fractional  currency,  for  specimens,  with  faces  and  backs  printed  sep- 
an^;ely,  and  little,  if  any,  of  which  will  ever  be  returned  for  payment, 
$20,317  05. 

EXCHANGE. 

Th»e  has  been  received  into  the  treasury,  since  a  separate  account 
has  been  kept  thereof,  for  premiums  on  the  sale  of  bills  of  exchange,  as 
follows: 

Prior  to  July  1. 1867 $66,410  31 

In  fiscal  year  closing  with  June  30, 1868 24,148  38 

Total  receipts  for  exchange 90,558  69 


CONSCIENCE  FUND, 


There  has  been  received  into  the  treasury  in  various  ways,  from  vari- 
ous unknown  persons,  and  in  various  sums,  from  a  single  cent  upward^ 
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since  November,  1863,  from  which  time  a  separate  acconnt  has  bee 
thereof  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Prior  to  July  1,  1867 $47,1 

In  fiscal  year  closing  with  June  30, 1868 40,1 

Total  received  since  separate  account  has  been  kept . .    96^1 

POST  OFFICE  BEPABTMENT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  and  on  account  of  the  Port 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  as  follows: 

Cashj  Dr. 

Balance  brought  forward  from  last  year's  account $2,00!^ 

Received  at  Washington,  D.  C $269,100  02 

Received  at  Boston,  Mass 673,616  61 

Received  at  New  York,  K  Y 4,202,691  01 

Received  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 534,054  00 

Received  at  St  Louis,  Mo 327,145  07 

Received  at  San  Francisco,  Cal 1,110,832  26 

Received  at  Charleston,  8.  C 188,291  90 

Received  at  New  Orleans,  La. 435,729  94 

Received  at  Denver,  Col 5,212  12 

Received  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y 729  66 

Received  at  Chicago,IU 20,000  00 

Received  at  Olympia,  W.  T 18  00 

Received  at  Louisville,  Ky. 656  22 

Received  at  Pittsburg^  Pa. 1,299  22 

Received  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 15  90 

Received  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa 242  50 

Received  at  St.  Paul,  Minn 1,818  00 

Received  at  Little  Rock,  Ark 1,083  84 

Received  at  Raleigh,  N.  C 2,657  24 

Received  at  Galveston,  Texas 19  99 

Received  at  Portland,  Oregon 775  62 

Received  at  Norfolk,  Va 719  71 

Received  at  Dubuque,  Iowa 58  84 

Received  at  Savannah,  Ga 784  79 

Reeved  at  Nashville,  Tenn 440  52 

Received  at  Concord,  N.  H 20  00 

Received  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 194  43 

Received  at  Richmond,  Va 28  67 

Received  at  Westchester,  Pa. 45  00 

Received  at  San  Antonio,  Texas 104  00 

Received  at  Knoxville,  Tenn 190  50 

Received  at  First  NaflBank,  Washington  . .        2,168  95 

7,780,1 

For  amount  of  old  warrants  cancelled 1^ 


a 


Total ,   9,78IV 
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Vamata  wrae  iasoed  on  the  Tarions  offices,  and  for  the  aggtegate 
lantB,  as  follows : 

Tnumer  of  the  United  States,  Washington $308,719  46 

.  asnatant  treasnrer  at  Boatoa 674,943  64 

t  treasurer  at  NewTork 5,572,756  40 

t  treasurer  at  Philadelphia 037,821  16 

t  treasurer  at  SL  Louis 450,213  93 

assistant  treasurer  at  San  Francisco 393,143  92 

t  treasurer  at  Charleston 236,964  53 

t  treasurer  at  New  Orieans 546,668  23 

assistant  treasorer  at  Denver 829  47 

designated  deposits?  at  Baltimore 620  14 

designated  depositary  at  Buffalo 3,426  65 

designated  depositaiy  at  Cliicago 16,424  12 

designated  depositary  at  Louisville 1,136  89 

designated  depositary  at  Pittsburg 3,498  14 

designated  depositary  at  St.  Paul 1,135  14 

First  National  Bank  of  Des  Moines 242  60 

First  Nation^  Bank  of  Washington 1,945  60 

Merchants'  National  Rank  of  Little  Rock 53  41 

City  National  Bank  of  Grand  Rapids 364  60 

Baleigh  National  Ba^k  of  Raleigh 524  05 

8,851,431  87 

id  for  subtended  warrants  on  New  Orleans 2,261  57 

laoce  in  cash  to  new  account .~ 931,816  34 

Total 9,785,509  78 


BEOAPrrUIATION. 

Ca8h,J)r. 

cash  balance  from  year  ending  June  30, 1867 (2,003,346  26 

«ipt8  from  i>ostmasteTs,  government  of   the  United 

itates,  and  others 7,780,744  53 

Rants  cancelled  and  money  redeposited 1,420  00' 

Total 9,785,509  78 

Cask,  Cr. 

S492  warrants  paid  by  drafts (8,851,431  S7 

tpeodtA  warrants  on  New  Orleans  paid 2,261  67. 

laaee  to  new  account 931,816  34. 

Total 9,785,609  78 


MONETS  DRAWN  FBpH  THE  TKEASl^BY. 

Ehe  fiiUowiug  is  a  statement  of  moneys  drawn  fiom  the  treasury  that^ 
Vaot  receipts  from  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  were  appropriated 
Hi  lue  by  Congress  under  the  several  laws  as  spcciiied,  and  at.  the. 
lid  tax  the  amoonts  as  follows: 
14Ab 
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Under  chapter  41  of  the  laws  of  1867,  passed  February  18, 1867: 

Julv  11,  1867,  Treasury  warrant  Ko.  704 $225,000  00 

October  6,  1867,  Treasury  warrant  No.  1068 •       225, 000  00 

January  11,  1868,  Treasury  warrant  No.  33 225,000  00 

April  1,  1868,  Treasury  warrant  No.  380 225,000  00 

900,000  00 

For  overland  mail  and  marine  tran8x>ortation  to  Califor- 
nia under  the  >same  act  for  mail  steamship  service    . 
between  San  Francisco  and  Japan  and  China,  Octo- 
ber 24, 1867,  Treasury  warrant  No.  1156 |41, 666  66 

Under  the  same  aet  for  mail  steamship  service  between 
United  States  and  Brazil  November  2, 1867,  by  Treas- 
ury warrant  No.  1227 150,000  00 

Under  acts  of  Congress  passed  March  3, 1847,  and  March 
3, 1851,  for  compensation  for  mail  service  performed 
for  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  other  departments 
and  offices  of  the  government  November  6, 1867,  Treas- 
ury warrant  No.  1237,  accumulation  of  years 1, 000, 000  00 

Under  the  act  of  July  30, 1867,  for  carrj'ing  the  mails  on 
roads  established  by  the  39th  Congress,  1st  session,  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1867-^anuary  25, 1868,  Treas- 
ury warrant  No.  99 486, 525  00 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  March  3, 1847,  and 
March  3,  1851,  for  comx)ensation  for  mail  service  per- 
formed for  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  other 
departments  and  offices  of  the  government — April  2, 
1868,  Treasury  warrant  No.  385 1, 400, 000  00 

Total  received  fix)m  the  government 3, 978, 191  (56 

The  last  named  sum,  received  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  various  services  performed  for  it  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
uieut,  is  a  part  of  the  receipts,  and  also  of  the  expenditures,  as  stated  in 
the  foregoing  tables. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  of  receipts  into  the  treasury  as  afore- 
stated,  there  has  bex?n  received  by  postmasters  on  accoimt  of  letter  i)OSt- 
age,  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  i*egistered  letters,  emoluments,  stamps, 
dead  letters,  internal  revenue,  lines  and  niiso^^Uaneous;  and  there 
has  been  i>aid  out  again  on  the  orders  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
drawn  on  postmasters  for  compensation  to  jiostmasters,  ship,  steam- 
boat and  way  letttu^s,  transportation  of  mails,  wrapping  paper,  office 
tiinirture,  advertising,  mail  bags,  blanks,  agents  and  assistant,  mail 
locks,  keys  and  stamps,  mail  depredations  and  si)ecial  agents,  clerks  toi 
office,  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  letter  carriers,  dead 
letters,  foreign  mails,  and  miscellaneous,  a  like  nmnunt  for  thn  OflgiTfflitl) 
sums,  and  for  and  in  the  quarters  in  the  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

For  the  (piarter  ending  September  30,  18G7 $3^  908^ 

For  the  quarter  ending  Deceml)er  31, 1867 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  lw8...r 
For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868...^ 

Total  of  such  receipts  w^ 
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MONEY  LETTERS  PROM  POSTMASTERS. 

In  ordCT  to  facilitate  the  return  of  worn-out  and  defaced  fractional  cur- 
rency to  the  treasury,  the  Post  Oflace  Department  has  issued  instructions 
to  x>ostmasters,  requiring  them  to  receive  all  sych  currency,  and  to  for- 
ward it,  in  sums  of  three  dollars  or  more,  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

The  number  of  money  packages  received  by  mail,  during  the  fiscal 
year,  averaged  over  one  hundred  to  every  executive  day;  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Complaints  reach  this  office  almost' 
daily  of  the  loss  of  such  money  letters.  These  alleged  losses  have  been, 
with  but  a  single  exception,  ^f  letters  that  were  not  registered,  and  in 
that  case  the  letter  was  traced  to  the  post  office  in  this  city.  The  law, 
^  as  it  now  stands,  permits  all  communications  by  mail,  including  these 
money  packages,  to  come  firee  of  postage  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  does  not  authorize  a  postmaster  to  register  such  letters, 
except  on  the  payment  of  the  extra  charge  for  its  registration.  Now,  as 
it  is  desirable  that  this  defaced  currency  should  be  returned  to  the  treas- 
ury, and  as  it  is  made  compulsory  on  postmasters  to  so  return  it,  and  as 
they  are  obliged  to  do  this  at  their  OAvn  risk  of  loss,  and  without  pay  for 
the  service,  it  seems  but  fair  that  they  should  be  iienuitted  to  register 
all  money  letters  from  themselves  to  the  Treasurer  or  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States  without  charge.  The  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
such  free  registration  of  their  money  letters  is,  therefore,  most  respect- 
folly  recommended. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

There  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year,  through  the  mails,  99,150 
official  letters.  Of  this  number  31,075  contained  money  or  lK)nds.  There 
were  received  by  express  in  the  cash  di\ision  3,872,  and  in  the  redemp- 
tion division  18,636  packages  containing  money.  There  were  sent  by 
mail  87,005  letters,  of  which  copies  were  kept.  Of  these  6,680  were 
in  manuscript,  and  the  remainder  were  partially  printed  and  partially 
written  in  42  different  kinds  of  blank  forms,  many  of  these  containing 
checks  or  money,  and  copies  of  all  of  them  are  i)reserved  in  bound 
books;  34,022  additional  contained  drafts  payable  to  order,  and  n#  other 
enclosure.  There  were  sent  by  express  16,462  money-packages.  The 
aecoont  stated  in  figures  stands  thus: 

Received  by  express  containing  money  in  cash  division 3, 872 

Bemved  by  express  containing  money  in  redemption  division.  18, 636 

by  mail  containing  money  or  bonds 31, 075 

by  maU  containing  no  money 68,075 


iMd  of  letters  and  money  packages  received 121,  GoS 

transmitted  as  follows: 

6,680 

ar 34, 022 

16,462 

81,225 

kagessent 138,389 

iteined  money  or  checks. 
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UNCLAIMED  INTEREST  ON  GOVERNMENT  REGISTERED  STOCKS. 

From  year  to  year,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  beginning  in  1843,  and 
coming  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  accumulated  for  unclaimtnl 
dividends  belonging  to  a  large  number  of  unknown  persons  for  interest 
due  on  registered  United  States  stocks,  which  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate, excluding  such  as  had  not  been  due  over  one  year,  and  such  an 
the  parties  in  whose  name  it  stood  knew  of,  an  amount  iiggregatiii^ 
(65,551,04  in  coin.  This  is  an  amount  not  much  in  excess  of  that 
received  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  to  the  credit  of  the  "Conscient^* 
lund."  There  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  government  should 
not  be  at  least  as  just  and  honest  to  those  of  its  citizens  to  whom  money 
is  due  from  it,  as  the  repentant  individuals  had  proved  themselves  who 
had  made  this  restitution  to  the  government.  The  Secretary"  will  recol- 
lect that  on  stating  these  facts  to  him,  and  the  further  fact  that  certain 
persons,  claim  agents  and  others,  outside  of  the  department,  had  smne- 
how  obtained  knowledge  of  these  dues,  and  were  procuring  powers  of 
attorney  from  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  this  money,  and  that  these 
attorneys  had  commenced  collecting  the  same,  at  a  charge  of  from  10  to 
50  per  cent,  to  their  principals  for  the  service,  that  he  verbally  instructed 
the  treasurer  to  give  the  fact  that  this  interest  remained  due  and 
unclaimed,  to  the  public.  In  compliance  with  these,  your  instructiouH, 
the  reporters  for  the  newspapers  were  furnished  with  tlie  statement^  and 
it  was  very  generally  published  that  notice  would  in  some  way  be  given 
the  parties  mtereste<l.  This  notice  effectually  and  at  once  closed  the 
business  of  the  50  per  cent,  speculating  attorneys.  A  clerk  was  then 
specially  assigned  to  the  duty  to  ascertain,  if  i)ossible,  the  places  of  the 
residence  of  Sn  the  parties  entitled  to  receive  any  dividend  on  stocks 
that  had  been  standing  to  their  credit  for  one  year  or  more. 

Letters  have  been  addressed  to  358  individuals,  corporations  and  firms; 
317  such  have  responded,  and  there  has  already  been  paid  to  these  nearly 
one-half  of  the  amount  that  remained  so  unclaimed^  viz.:  $32,302  OS,  in 
gold.  There  is  still  a  list  containing  809  names  ot  i)ersons  whose  resi- 
dence cannot  be  ascertained,  to  whom  there  is  due  the  balance  remain- 
ing unpaid  of  $33,188  96.  The  knowledge  that  this  intei'est  in  due  would, 
no  do^bt,  I'each  most  of  the  i)ersons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  if  a  foil 
list  of  the  names  and  the  amounts  due  each  resi)ectively  should  be  pub- 
lished. But  this  would  require  an  expenditure  of  money  for  which  there 
is  no  appropriation  by  law. 

It  is,  thei*efore,  most  respectfully  suggested  that  Congress  be  anked  to 
pass  a  law  authorizing  and  directing  the  publication  annually,  on  a  day 
to  be  named  in  the  law,  in  one  or  more  of  the  leading  newspaiiersof  tbie 
country,  a  full  list  of  the  names  to  whom  due,  and  the  amounts  of  all 
such  dividends  that  have  i*emained  due  and  unclaimed  for  one  year  or 
more.  So  long  as  the  government  shall  be  obliged  to  ]>ay  interest  for 
the  use  of  money,  the  interest  on  these  unclaimed  dividends  would,  no 
doubt,  be  sufiicient  to  cover  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  advertising.  All 
dividends  that  should  remain  unclaimed  for  one  year  after  three  con- 
secutive annual  publications  thereof,  might  be  covered  into  the  trea^uy* 
This  course  would  certainly  indemnify  the  government  for  all  the  cost 
of  advertising. 

OUTSTANDING  LIABILITIES  ACCOUNT. 

Under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,"  passed  May  2,  ISOtl, 
there  has  been  covered  into  the  treasury  to  the  proper  appropriation! 
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and  to  the  credit  of  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  varions  amonnta 
so  covered  iu,  at  the  times  and  from  the  sources  as  follows,  viz : 

TreaanreT*B  drafts  in  3d  qnarter  of  18G6 $87, 472  75 

Treasurei's  drafts  in  4tli  quarter  of  18C6 fiS,  750  10 

Treasurer's  drafts  in  Ist  quarter  of  1867 7,017  OC 

Treasurei's  drafts  in  2d  quarter  of  1808 8,857  0;; 

172, 102  V-i 
Disbmsing  officers'  checks  in  4th  quarter  of  1867 940  01 

Total  amount  covered  in  since  the  passage  of  the  lav..    173,042  05 


It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  large  anioimt  so  covered  in  nearly  the 
whole  was  on  unclaimed  amounts  due  on  drafts  payable  to  various  per- 
sons, that  were  issued  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  thiit 
the  amounts  so  covered  iu  that  were  due  iudividuals  on  the  checks  of 
disbursing  officers  wei'e  insiguiflcontly  small,  aggregatiog  less  tbau 
91,000. 

The  statement  of  the  account  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Covered  in  on  drafts  issued  by  the  Treasurer $172, 102  94 

Covered  in  on  checks  issued  by  disborsing  officers 940  01 

Total  amoQDt  covei«d  iu  to  June  30, 1868 173,042  95 

There  has  been  paid  to  persons  entitled  thereto  . .  .■- $3, 970  7J 

Remaining  unclaimed  in  treasury  June  30, 1868 ICO,  072  22 

Total  as  above  stated  as  covered  in 173,042  95 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  of  the  large  amount  that  has  been  ooveved 
into  the  treasury,  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  has  siuce,  olthongh 
nearly  two  years  have  elapsed,  been  druw|i  out  and  paid  to  the  persons 
to  whom  it  belonged. 

It  is  believed  that  itau  efficient  Bystem  sliould  be  inaugurated,  whereby 
all  govtrnment  thsbuming  officers  should  be  compelled  stiictly  to  com- 
ity with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  large  sums  woidd  be  covered  into 
the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  and  that  in 
iWfanlt  of  being  claimed  by  snch  persons,  woidd  inuure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  a  regulation  were  to  be  establishetl  compelling  all  govemuieut  <1is- 
burung  officers  to  remit  to  the  proiJcr  officer  of  the  treasury,  with  their 
voaebns  and  statemeuts  of  tlieir  accounts,  a  detaUed  schedule  setting 
forth  tbe  number,  date,  amount,  on  what  particidar  office  dru\m,  aud  to 
whom,  and  for  which  particidar  voucher  given,  of  all  checks  issuMi  by 
sucb  oflk«-;  and  then,  if  all  deiio^itaries  aud  agents  of  the  gQvenimcut, 
l»e  they  the  Ti-easurei-,  assistant  treasiu^rs,  designated  deiKisitarics,  or 
luilJonal  banks  acting  as  sucli,  should  be  required  at  stated  pt^riods  to 
fom-unl  all  the  chetrks  of  goverament  disbursing  officers  that  had  been 
piiid  by  them,  aud  charged  to  tlie  account  of  such  dislnirsing  oflieer,  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department;  in  order  that  each  check 
might  bo  i)ut  on  file  with  the  voucher  for  which  it  was  given,  there  would 
then  be  a  jierfect  check  on  all  government  officers,  aud  it  is  believed  that 
lai^  mums  tbut  are  now  lost  woidd,  uudcr  such  regulations,  be  saved  to 
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the  true  owners  of  the  same,  or  to  the  people.  The  present  law  woiikS 
well  so  far  as  it  goes.  With  the  additional  requirements  as  saggested, 
and  with  the  change  recommended  in  my  last  report,  so  that  any  oat- 
standing  liability  may  be  covered  into  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  instep  of  three  years  as  now,  it  will  accomplish  all  the  benefits 
'  that  were  anticipated  from  its  passage. 

MODES    OF    DESTRUCTION    OF    UNITED    STATES  NOTES    AND   NATIONAL 

BANK   NOTES. 

As  Congress  failed  to  act  upon  my  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  destmc- 
tion  of  national  bank  notes,  and  as  I  consider  them  of  great  importance 
to  the  banks  and  to  the  government,  and  esiiecially  to  the  latter,  I  desire 
to  again  say  what  I  said  in  my  last  annual  report.  No  more  specific 
mode  for  the  destruction  of  any  United  States  notes  that  had  Income 
mutilated,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  use,  occurs  in  any  one  of  the  acts 
authorizing  the  issue  of  such  notes,  than  that  'Hhey  shall  be  cancelled 
and  destroyed.'* 

Originally,  by  a  treasury  regulation,  all  government  securities,  whether 
bonds,  certificates,  notes,  or  fractional  ciurency,  were  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing. It  was  soon  found  that  tliis  mode  of  destruction  was  not  only  unsafe, 
b^use  of  a  liability  to  have  the  mutilated  notes  go  out  of  the  chimney- 
top,  but  that  it  was  a  wicked  waste  of  much  excellent  material,  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  regulation  was  thereupon  changed,  and  all  such  government  securi- 
ties as  are  destined  for  destruction  are  now,  and  have  ever  since  been, 
destroyed  by  maceration. 

The  mutilated  securities,  after  cancellation  by  punching  and  cutting?, 
are  placed  in  a  large  revolving  iron  cylinder,  which  is  then  securely 
locked  with  three  locks,  the  keys  to  the  respective  locks  being  kept  one 
each  by  the  three  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  witness  their 
destruction.  While  so  locked  in  the  cylinder,  they  are  treated  through 
a  flexible  tube  and  an  opening  in  the  gudgeon  with  chemicals  and  steam, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  macerated  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  Tbe 
committee  then  unlock  the  cylinder,  and  certify  to  the  total  destruction 
of  the  securities.  The  daily  product  of  this  oi>eration  is  worth  between 
$300  and  $400  dollars  hi  money. 

By  the  "Act  to  provide  a  national  currency,''  which  was  passed  while 
the  practice  of  burning  United  States  notes  was  still  in  vogue,  and  copy- 
ing after  the  treasury  regulations  then  in  force,  it  was  provided  by  the 
32d  section  of  that  act,  in  reference  to  the  retiring  of  mutilated  national 
bank  notes,  that  they  "  shall  be  bunied  to  ashes."  The  same  reasons 
that  existed  for  the  change  from  burning  to  maceration  as  to  Unitetl 
States  securities,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  notes  of  the  national 
banks,  and  in  an  esi)ecial  manner  to  those  of  the  banks  that  have  failed, 
and  for  the  redemption  of  whose  notes  the  government  has  thereby 
become  liable.  Such  a  change  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  two 
separate  committees  and  two  distinct  establishments  now  kept  up  for 
the  destruction  of  two  kinds  of  cunx^ncy. 

A  change  in  the  national  cun^ncy  act,  to  make  it  conform,  in  regard 
to  the  destruction  of  their  mutilated  circulating  notes,  to  the  practice  ot 
the  Treasury-  Department,  would  be  safer  and  would  save  much  money, 
and  would  be  otherwise  benelicial  to  both  the  banks  and  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

So,  too,  if  the  national  banks  should  be  pennitted  to  cut  off,  say  one 
quarter,  longitudinally  from  the  bottom  of  all  their  notes,  including  the 
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rignatareB  of  the  president  and  the  cashier,  leaving  the  corporate  name 
of  the  bank,  the  denomination,  the  numben^  and  tiie  seal  intact,  before 
sending  them  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  destruction,  all  danger 
firom  loss  on  such  notes  while  in  transitu  and  while  here  would  be  wholly 
avoided.  This  last  suggestion,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  save  the 
banks  the  necessity,  and  the  consequent  expense,  of  employing  an  agent, 
or  being  here  by  one  of  their  officers  to  witness  the  destruction  of  their 
notes.  It  is  hoi)ed  that  Congress  may  give  these  suggestions  favorable 
consideration. 

DUPLICATE  CHECKS. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  payments  of  this  o£&ce,  and  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  those  by  disbursing  officers  are  made  through  the  medium 
of  checks  on  this  and  the  various  other  offices  of  the  treasury  that  keep 
agency  accounts.  This  mode  of  transacting  the  public  business  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it  cannot  now  be  dispensed  witii.  It 
not  unfirequently  happens  that  these  checks  are  lost  in  transit  or  other- 
wise. Whenever  this  is  the  case  with  checks  of  disbursing  officers,  the 
{persons  entitled  to  receive  pay  thereon,  under  present  arrangements, 
have  no  remedy ;  and  although  the  check  may  be  payable  to  order,  and 
therefore  not  payable  without  the  proper  endorsement  of  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  pay  thereon,  yet  the  payee  or  his  assignee  is  forever 
precluded  from  receiving  pay  on  any  such  lost  check. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  great  hardship,  and  the  evil  should  be  reme- 
died. To  some  extent  this  has  been  done  by  the  third  section  of  the  act 
'entitled  "An  act  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  soldiers'  bounties  under  the 
act  of  1866,"  passed  March  19, 1868.  By  that  statute  it  is  enacted  "  that 
the  assistant  treasurers  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco  be  and  are 
hereby  directed  to  pay  duplicate  checks  for  bounties  granted  under  said 
act^  upon  notice  and  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  original  check  or  checks, 
nnaer  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct.'' 

This  act,  it  will  be  noticed,  applies  to  only  two  of  the  many  offices  on 
which  checks  of  government  officers  are  drawn,  and  to  but  a  single  kind 
of  checks,  and  that  the  kind,  too,  that  will  soon  cease  to  be  issued  at  all. 
With  regard  to  the  more  munerous  kinds,  and  which  will  probably 
always  be  issued,  treasury  officers  refuse  to  pay  on  the  duplicate  checks 
of  disbursing  officers,  and  disbursing  officers  refuse  to  issue  a  second 
original  check  for  the  same  payment,  each  of  these  officers  claiming  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  deviate  in  that  regard  fiom  their  respect- 
ive roles.  So  the  payee  or  a^gnee  of  a  lost  check  has  no  remedy  but 
to  find  the  check.  Even  where  such  check  is  known  to  be  totally 
destroyed  there  is  no  redress.  Now,  in  the  case  of  lost  drafts  that  were 
issued  in  payment  of  warrants  there  is  no  such  difficulty.  In  such  an 
event,  upon  proof  of  the  loss  of  any  such  draft,  and  upon  the  delivery 
of  a  bond  executed  in  double  the  amoiuit  of  the  lost  draft,  made  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  by  the  payee  or  assignee,  with  two  sureties,  and 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  a  duplicate  is  at  once 
issued  to  the  party  entitled  thereto.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  should  not  in  like  manner  be 
antiiorized  to  approve  of  bonds  that  he  may  deem  sufficient  when  exe- 
cuted as  aforesaid  in  cases  of  checks  of  any  officer  whose  accounts  are 
finally  adjusted  by  him,  that  have  been  or  that  may  be  lost,  as  he  now 
does  in  the  case  of  lost  drafts. 

ISTor  is  tliere  any  apparent  good  reason  why  the  Second  Comptroller 
shoold  not  be  aathorized  in  like  manner  to  approve,  if  by  him  deemed 
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sufficient,  of  such  bonds  to  be  so  given^  in  the  case  of  lost  checks  of 
government  disbursing  officers,  issued  in  exchange  for  voadiers,  the 
final  settlement  and  acyustment  of  which  pertain  to  his  office.  In  view 
of  the  great  hardships  to  which  government  creditors  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  such  checks  are  now  subjected,  it  is  most 
respectfully  suggested  that  the  passage  of  a  law,  in  conformity  with  tlie 
views  herein  expressed,  be  recommended  to  Congress. 

PEBSONNEL  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  number  of  appointments  during  the  year  was 51 

Beduced  by  resignations 22 

Beduced  by  removals 14 

Beduced  by  transfers 5 

Beduced  by  decease 4 

45 

Increase  during  the  year 6 

In  the  office  at  the  commencement  of  the  year« 272 

In  the  office  at  the  close  of  the  year,  June  30, 1868 278 


The  amount  disbursed  for  salaries  to  the  above  number  of  employ^ 
during  the  year  was  as  follows,  to  wit: 

On  regular  roll $173,476  77 

On  temporary  roll 166, 482  65 

Total  payments  during  the  year  was $329, 959  32 

Less  income  tax  retained  from  salaries 3, 793  11 

Net  amount  paid  for  salaries 326, 166  21 


Being  for  each  person  a  little  less  than  $1,173  per  annum. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

More  time  and  reflection  have  greatly  strengthened  my  convictions  of 
the  correctness  of  the  suggestions  made  in  my  rei)orts  for  former  years 
in  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  and  of  the 
pay  of  the  i)erson8  employed  therein.  I  am  now  fully  jiersuaded  that 
all  that  has  heretofore  been  said  on  these  subjects  has  been  too  mildly 
put,  and  understated.  Fearing  that  the  suggestions  heretofore  presented 
failed,  from  that  cause  and  reason,  to  attract  the  attention  that  they 
deser^'ed,  they  are  reproduced  and  repeated  with  the  emphasis  and  urged 
with  the  earnestness  that  it  is  believed  their  justness  justifies. 

IIa\ing  these  con\ictions,  1  feel  sure  of  pardon  for  their  reiteration. 

It  therefore  again  becx)me8  my  duty  to  present  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  great  <lifficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  proper  conduct  and  management  oT  this  office,  on  account  of  the 
utterly  inadequate  pay  awarded  by  law  to  its  officers,  clerks,  and  other 
employes.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  the  services  of  persons 
of  the  ability,  capacity,  and  proved  integrity  of  character  required  for 
places  of  such  great  responsibility 5  and  when  procured,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  retain  them. 
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Banks  and  business  men  find  it  for  their  interest  to  pay  rates  nearly, 
If  not  quite,  double  those  paid  by  the  government  for  like  services,  of 
persons  possessing  the  requisite  talent,  experience,  application,  and 
honesty,  to  fit  them  for  the  constant  handling  of  and  accounting  for  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  must  necessarily  pass  through  tiie  hands  of  the 
employ^  of  this  office  daily. 

Poor  men — and  none  other  than  poor  men,  will  take  these  places — ^who 
have  the  requisite  talents  to  perform  such  labors  accurately  and  with 
despatch,  and  who  have  the  integrity  to  deal  honestly  with  a  govern- 
ment that  pays  them  barely  enough  for  their  valuable  services  to  sup])ort 
thematives  and  their  families  in  t£e  plainest  manner,  and  by  the  practice 
of  die  most  rigid  economy,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  in  tiieir 
places,  especiaUy  when  they  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  banking  and 
other  corporations  and  business  men,  who  appreciate  and  find  it  their 
interest  to  secure  the  services  of  such  persons  by  the  payment  of  much 
higher  salaries.  Few  men  under  such  circiunstances,  now  that  the 
country  is  again  at  peace,  feel  it  their  duty  so  to  sacrifice  themselves  and 
their  &milies  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Several,  however,  from 
motives  of  public  spirit  and  duty,  and  a  hope  that  Congress  would,  in 
the  end,  do  them  justice,  and  from  personal  persuasion  from  me,  have 
been  induced  to  remain  in  their  places. 

The  chiefs  of  division  in  this  office  now  hold  much  more  responsible 
positions  than  were  those  occupied  by  the  heads  of  bureaus  before  the 
rebellion.  The  chief  of  the  division  of  national  banks  holds  government 
securities  the  present  cash  value  of  which  exceeds  $400,000,000,  being 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  formerly  held  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  banking  department  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Yet  his  salary  is 
only  $2,200,  whUe  that  of  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  baoJis, 
holding  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  securities,  was  $5,000. 

The  present  system  of  compensation  of  the  employes  in  the  departments 
of  the  government  is  wrong,  unwise,  unjust^  and  very  demoralizing. 
Although  so  to  a  degree  in  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service,  it  is  par- 
ticularly so  with  respect  to  the  females  so  employed.  Some  of  these  are 
in  phices  of  great  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  incur  great  risks.  This  is 
especially  true  of  such  as  are  employed  in  the  redemption  of  the  national 
currency,  where  a  loss  of  notes,  an  error  in  the  count,  or  the  overlooking 
of  counterfeits,  makes  each  clerk  so  engaged  personally  liable  to  respond 
ui  money  to  the  amount  of  any  errors  so  made.  These  amounts  are 
deducted  from  the  salaries  of  such  clerks  regularly  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

Banks  and  business  firms  pay  their  tellers  and  others,  who  are  respon- 
able  for  money  errors,  higher  salaries  than  those  who  perform  mere 
routine  office  business. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  reason  why  the  same  rules  should  not 
obtain  in  the  government  offices,  or  why  clerks  here,  perlbnniiig  like 
duties  and  incurring  like  risks,  should  not  be  paid  according  to  their 
individual  merits,  and  the  risks  and  li.abilities  that  they  severally  incur. 

Then  again,  where  the  labor  and  responsibility  is  of  like  character,  the 
dififerenoe  in  the  manner  of  doing  the  work,  and  the  amount  done, 
between  two  individuals,  is  very  great.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
ctorks  are  able  to  and  do  ix*rlbrm  three  times,  and  more,  the  labor  of 
jome  others,  and  that  they  do  it,  too,  with  more  skill  and  every  way 
[letter:  and  yet  it  is  insisted  by  legal  enactment  that  the  very  poorest  of 
mch  clerks  shall  receive  the  compensation  of  the  veiy  best.  Who  will 
lay  that  tUs  is  right,  or  that  it  is  not  unjust?  A  change  should  be  made 
'    '  would  tend  to  stimulate  all  to  well-doing,  by  the  hope  of  promotion 
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and  better  pay ;  that  would  bring  the  poorer  classee  ap  to  a  hi^er 
Btaudard,  and  not  as  is  now  doue^  under  the  sanction  of  law,  inevitably 
drag  the  better  classes  down  to  the  level  of  the  very  poorest. 

Bo,  too,  the  rule  that  has  been  so  long  in  use  that  it  seems  to  have  the 
sanction  of  law,  by  which  leaves  of  absence  are  granted  for  a  month  in 
each  year,  is  claimed  by  all  alike  as  a  prescriptive  right.  In  these  cases, 
as  in  those  of  leaves  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  b^th,  or  for  sickness 
in  family,  or  for  other  cause,  the  poorer  clerks,  whose  absence  is  of  little 
account  to  the  business  of  the  office,  more  readily  obtain  these  leaves, 
while  those  who  do  their  whole  or  more  than  their  duty  are  necessarily 
denied  the  pri\ilege,  because  their  better  8er\'ices  cannot  be  spared. 

To  remedy  these  evils  it  is  suggested  that  the  law  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  authorize  a  more  perfect  classification  of  the  various  employ^  of 
tlie  department.  This  could  be  so  done  as  to  do  justice  to  all,  without 
increasing  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  now  paid  for  salaries.  The 
loss  of  time  by  reason  and  on  account  of  regular  leaves  of  absence,  sid^- 
ness,  and  Irom  other  causes,  is  believed  to  1^  more  than  20  per  cent  A 
law  authorizing  an  increase  of  that  percentage  to  the  pay  of  each 
employ^,  and  forbidding  the  payment  for  lost  tune  for  any  cause  what- 
ever, would  procure  much  more  and  better  service  than  is  now  had. 

The  following  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  this  office  is  most  respect- 
fully submitted : 

Per  aniiwik 

An  assistant  treasurer $4,000 

Acashier 3^ 

An  assistant  cashier 3,000 

A  chief  of  division  of  banks 2,800 

A  chief  of  division  of  redemptions 2,800 

A  chief  of  division  of  issues 2,800 

A  chief  of  division  of  general  accounts 2,800 

A  chief  of  division  of  treasurer's  accounts 2,000 

A  chief  of  dinsion  of  loans 2,000 

A  chief  of  division  of  correspondence 2,000 

A  paying  teller 2,000 

A  receiving  teller 2,000 

An  assistant  paying  t<»ller 2,400 

An  assistant  receiving  teller 2,400 

Two  principal  bookkeepers,  each 2,400 

Fifteen  fifth  class  clerks,  each 2,000 

Fifteen  foiulh  class  clerks,  each 1,800 

Fifteen  thinl  class  clerks,  each 1,600 

Fifteen  second  class  clerks,  each 1,400 

Five  first  class  clerks,  eacli 1,200 

One  engineer 1,200 

Nine  messengers,  each 1,000 

Nine  assistant  messengers,  each ^^0^^ 

Seven  lalM>rers,  each 700 

FirtcHUi  female  clerks,  each 14IU0 

Fiftet»n  t'euiale  clerks,  each 1,100 

Fifteen  female  <»lerks,  each 1,000 

Seventeen  female  clerks,  each 000 

S4>venteen  feninle  clerks,  each 800 

SeventiMMi  ientale  i^lerks,  each 7<I0 

Seven  fenmle  memmnircra,  each 600 

S4»ven  femnl«»                i  messengers,  each 500 

Nine  femp                      Hch 400 


»H«  ttutD  oDe-hulf  of  the  Dioutb's  salary.  It  not  imfrequently 
lat  a  namber  unite  to  make  up  the  loss  of  tbe  uufoitimnte  oiios, 
etiog  sometliiug  from  the  salaries  of  each.  AU  such  as  are 
these  risks  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

id  other  considerations  have  satisfied  me  that  all  should  be 
i  than  tbey  now  are,  and  that  the  female  clerks  should  be 
>  nearer  to  tbe  pay  level  of  the  male  clerks. 
h  is  that  Diauy  of  tbe  former  nov  do  as  much  work,  if  not  more, 
ks  well,  if  not  better,  for  J900  iwr  annum,  than  some  of  the 
tble  to  do,  who  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  just  twice  that  amount. 
i  that  these  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  one  kind  of 
they  apply  to  a  kind  of  work  that  must  be  done  so  long  as 
if  pai)er  currency  shall  be  continued. 

onnt  of  fractional  currency  now  in  •  circulation  exceeds 
0.  .This  saves  to  the  people  $2,000,000  in  interest  yearly. 
1000,000 — Iteiiig  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  circulation — 
I  every  year.  As  a  like  amount  is  issued  it  requires  the  pre- 
iinting  and  issuing,  and  the  redemption,  counting  and  destruc- 
1,000,000  of  this  small  currency  annually.  So  long  as  this  is 
the  ser\'iee3  of  female  clerks  cannot  be  dispensed  Avith,  save 
ng  them  by  male  clerks,  whose  salaries  would  cost  the  gov- 
■early  double  the  amount  now  paid  for  this  service.  The 
rks,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  subject  to  greater  risks  of 
i8on  of  miscounts  or  by  passing  counterfeits,  for  which  estch 
aniarily  liable  and  responsible,  than  nine-tenths  of  the  male 
lose  principal  occupations  ara  books  and  accounts,  are  sub- 

nd  fair  dealing,  tlierefore,  demand  that  their  pay  should  bo 
a  more  nearly  thau  it  now  is  to  that  of  the  other  sex  for  like 
nd  resitonsibilities.  Impressed  by  these  and  other  good  con- 
»j  I  have  been  induced  to'make  some  changes  ftt)m  the  plfln 
.  m  my  last  annual  report  for  the  reorganization  of  this  oBlce. 
ipai  change  is  one  higher  grade  for  female  clerks.    This  addi- 
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from  which  yonng  men  may  after  a  time  graduate  and  then  obtain  fdtna- 
tions  elsewhere  where  the  pay  for  like  services  is  better,  it  would  be 
next  to  imx)0ssible  to  obtain  or  to  retain  the  services  of  persons  comixs 
tent  to  manage  the  business  transactions  of  this  office,  which  exceed 
that  of  any  moneyed  institution  in  the  world.  Just  so  soon  as  young 
men  become  properly  educated  to  the  correct  understanding  and  proper 
management  of  the  public  business  they  receive  invitations  to  go  dse- 
where,  to  become  bookkeepers,  tellers  and  cashiers,  at  salaries  largely 
in  advance  of  those  paid  by  the  government.  This  draft  upon  the  most 
competent  men  in  the  office  is  in  constant  progress.  The  policy  of  per- 
mitting this  seems  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-tbolish  economy.  Instead 
of  educating  men  to  manage  other  men's  business,  the  government 
sliould  employ  only  such  persons  as  had  already  a  good  business  Muta- 
tion. It  should  pay  such  salaries  as  would  command  the  best  required 
talent,  and  that  would  retain  the  services  of  such  as  it  had  itself  edu- 
cated. 

BASE  METAL  TOKENS. 

The  proposition  that  a  government  'should  not  do  anything  that  the 
law  or  the  moral  sense  of  tifie  people  would  denounce  as  dishonest  in  an 
indi\idual  will  scarce  be  denied  by  any  right-thinking  man.  No  com- 
munity would  for  a  day  submit  to  having  imposed  upon  it  by  individ- 
uals, inside  or  outside  of  the  community,  Mse,  irredeemable  and  almost 
valueless  tokens,  wherewith  to  redeem  and  replace  their  promises  to 
pay  lawful  money.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  general  government 
has  done  and  is  still  doing. 

After  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  moneyed 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  by  the  government  of  tlie  IJnited  States  as 
well,  all  the  silver  fractional  paits  of  a  dollar  simultaneously  disap- 
peared fi'om  all  the  business  channels  of  the  whole  country.  A  substi- 
tute must  be  had.  Ordinary  postage  stamps  iVere  at  once,  for  the  want 
of  a  better,  used  for  the  puri)ose.  These  were  soon  found  to  be  very 
inconvenient  and  entii^ely  inadequate. 

Congress  then  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  substitute 
paper  bills  i^presenting  tlio  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar.  The  Secre- 
tary, under  this  authority,  issued  such  1)1118  of  the  denominations  of  50 
cents,  25  cents^  10  cents,  5  cents,  and  '^  cents.  All  these  issues  were  by 
law  made  receivable  to  any  amount  for  United  States  stamps,  and  they 
were  all  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes  by  the  assistant  tr^sor- 
ers  and  the  desijrnated  depositaries  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  $3:  and  they  were  fiuther  made  receivable  in  pa^'ment  of  all 
dues  to  the  United  Stiites  for  less  than  i^5,  except  for  customs,  which  are 
payable  in  gold.  Con{;ix»ss  has  passed  laws  by  which  successively  tort 
the  three  cent  and  then  the  live  cent  notes  were  inhibited  from  being 
issued. 

These  are  now  almost  entirely  \\ith<lniwn  fi-om  circulation.  This  (con- 
venient small  change,  that  was  in  various  ways  receivable  for  pubUr 
dues,  and  at  the  sjinie  time  convertible  into  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  has  lK*en  replaced,  under  the  specious  plea  of  a  "  si>eedy  return  tc 
8i>ecie  ]>ayments,''  by  an  almost  worthh'ss,  irred(»einable,  poisonous,  and 
stinking  copper  and  ni(*kel  token  cunvncy.  The  live  cent  tokens  an 
made  a  legal  tender  for  81,  ana  are  nnleeniable  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
8100.  All  the  others,  including  the  one  cent,  the  two  cent,  and  the  three 
cent  tokens,  anil  whether  made  of  copper  alone  or  of  copi)er  and  nickd, 
are  entirely  ii'redeeinable,  and,  as  an  irredeemable  ciuxency,  have  already 
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become  a  nuisance  by  their  great  accumulations  in  the  hands  of  small 
dealers. 

Officers  engaged  in  government  collections,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  Post  CMBce  Department,  suffer  in  consequence.  Postmasters 
ftre  by  law  compelled  to  receive  these  government  tokens  in  payment 
for  postage  stamps,  and  are  then  immediately  liable  to  the  govenmient 
for  the  amounts  of  such  sales  in  good  money.  But  the  government 
that  sold  these  tokens  at  par  for  their  face  value,  or  paid  them  as  money 
to  its  creditors,  now  turns  round  and  refuses  to  receive  them  back  in 
]iayment  fipom  its  own  officers,  who  were  by  law  comi)elled  to  receive 
them  on  account  of  the  government. 

Postmasters  who  were  so  obliged  to  receive  these  tokens  have  offered 
them  by  the  baginl  in  payment  of  their  post  office  receipts  at  the  counter 
of  the  treasury,  and  have  been  compelled  to  carry  them  home  again, 
because  the  Treasurer  cannot  receive  over  60  cents  in  three-cent  pieces, 
nor  over  four  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  pieces,  in  any  one  payment.  Was 
there  ever  an  act  of  the  government  of  a  respectable  people  that,  for 
meanness,  can  compare  with  this  f  An  individual  that  would  practice 
such  a  confidence  game  would  be  branded  as  a  two-i)enny  thief,  and 
would  soon  be  consigned  to  a  house  of  correction.  A  government  that 
practices  such  fi:auds  upon  the  })eople  cannot  hope  long  to  retain  the 
resiiect  of  anybody.  It  has  been  intimated,  and  there  are  those  that  are 
uncharitable  enough  to  believe  the  story,  that  the  oAvnership  of  an  un- 
pn>fitable  nickel  mine  had  something  to  do  in  influencing  the  passage  of 
these  **  speedy-retum-to-si)ecie-payment''  laws. 

A  government  that  has  the  meanness  to  oiienly  repudiate  the  payment 
or  redemption  of  its  one  and  ti\'o-cent  issues  will  soon  be  suspected  of 
iM'ing  none  too  good  to  reimdiate  payment  of  the  larger  obligations  of 
the  nation.  He  that  is  not  faithful  in  small  things  will  scarcely  be 
tiiisted  bi  large  ones.  Congress  can  prevent  this  danger  and  save  the 
reputation  of  the  government  only  by  making  immediate  provision  for 
the  prompt  redemption  of  these,  its  smallest,  obligations  in  lawtiil  money. 

The  business  and  money  ti*ansactions  of  the  office,  although  steadily 
on  tlie  decrease,  still  contmuc  to  be  of  enormous  proportions.  Tlie  tables 
show  that  the  aggregate  of  the  necessary'  entries  in  the  year  closing  with 
June  30,  1865,  amounted  to  the  siuu  of  $9,117,85i5,012  58;  in  the  year 
closing  with  June  30,  18G7,  to  only  $5,930,407,941  90 ;  and  in  the  year 
closiJig  with  June  30, 1868,  to  $5,522,361,100  05 ;  being  a  falluig  off  in 
the  latter  year  of  $408,106,781  85  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  For 
the  eight  years  beginning  with  July  1, 1860,  and  ending  with  June  30, 
1808,  the  aggregate  of  these  business  transactions  amounted  to  the  almost 
inconceivable  sum  of  $41,777,840,607  13.  These  figures  would  be  read 
in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  forty-one  billion  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  million  eight  hundred  and  foity  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seven  dollars  and  thirteen  cents.  But  in  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies  it  would  be  more  correctly  expressed  forty-one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million  eight  hundred  and  forty  thous- 
and six  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  thirteen  cents.  This  last  state- 
ment ia  not  made  for  you.  nor  for  Congress,  but  for  the  persons  who 
almost  eveiy  day  inquire,  what  is  a  billion  t 

All  this  immense  amount  entered  upon  the  books  of  this  office,  and  the 
sum  of  $21,004,748,179  64,beingvery  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  amount, 
originated  in  and  belongs  to  the  office  in  Washington  exclusively. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  nearly  300  persons  are  engaged 
in  this  office,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  are  daily  employed  in 
the  handling  and  charge  of  money,  it  is  really  a  subject  for  wonder,  and 
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of  gratulation  as  well,  to  all,  inside  and  ontside  of  the  oflBce^  that  not  a 
single  dollar  has  been  lost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  kind  fortune,  and  a  Mnder  overruling  Providence ;  hut 
the  honesty^  fidelity,  watchfuuiess,  and  efficiency  of  those  associated  witk 
me  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  and  fearful  responsibilities  of 
the  office  should  not  be  overlooked ;  neither  should  I,  nor  do  I  forget,  the 
kind  assistance  always  extended  me  by  the  chiefs  and  others  of  other 
bureaus,  and  especially  the  generous  support  received  at  your  hands. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  B.  SPDWER, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  SUUe$. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ' 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office, 

November  11, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the 
Register's  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1808. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  force  employed  in  the  division  of  receipts  and  expenditures  com- 
prises twenty-three  (23)  male  clerks;  its  rexjords  consist  of  nine  (9)  legere, 
for  personal  accounts,  eight  (8)  appropi-iation  legers,  five  (5)  jouroal^ 
and  a  large  nimiber  of  auxiliai^  books,  in  which  accounts,  warrants,  and 
drafts  are  registered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  annual  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  exi)euditures,  in  detail,  is  made  up  and  condensed  for  prin^ 
ing,  and  the  proof-sheets  examined  and  corrected.  A  list  of  all  "re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,''warrantsissneddmingeach  quarter,  is  prepared 
for  quarterly  settlement  \^ith  the  Treasurer;  copies  of  records  and  ac- 
counts required  in  the  prosecution  of  suits  are  prepared  in  this  division 
and  authenticated  by  the  Register. 

The  custody  of  the  files  and  their  arrangement  are  also  intrusted  to 
this  division.  In  addition  to  tliis,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  misoeOft- 
neous  work  done,  which  cannot  be  detailed  in  this  report 

With  the  exception  of  warrants  issued  for  pa^Tuents  and  repayments 
in  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  (Pension  and  Indian)  Departments,  the 
business  of  this  division  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  while 
the  force  employed  has  been  diminished. 
The  number  of  warrants  issued  during  the  year  for  civil,  diplomatki 

miscellaneous,  internal  revenue,  and  public  debt  expenditures, 

was 22,  Sn 

In  the  preceding  year 21,90 

Increase S 
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Tbenamberofwairaotsiaaned  for  receiptafromcnstomSjlantU, 

directtax,mterutd  revenue,  andmiscellaneouB  sources  was 9,018 

In  the  preceding  year 8, 498 

InaxaaB 520 

The  nnmber  of  warrants  issued  for  payments  and  repayments 

intheWwaiKlInterior(Pen8ionandlDd)aD)Departmputa,wa8  9,104 
In  tbe  preceding  year 10,428 

Decrease 1, 321 

Tbe  nnmber  of  joomal  pages  required  for  the  entry  of  accounts 
relatingtotbecivil,diplomatic,  internal  revenue,  miscelianeons 
and  public  debt  receipts  and  expenditures,  was 4, 114 

In  the  preceding  year 3,705 

Increase 409 

Tbe  number  of  drafts  registered  was 39, 684 

In  the  preceding  year 37,398 

Increase 2, 286 

Tbe  number  of  certificates  iiimished  for  settlement  of  accoonts 

was 0, 380 

In  the  preceding  year C,  280 

Increase 100 

The  nnmber  of  accounts  received  trom  the  offices  of  the  First  and 
Fiitb  Auditors,  and  Comm)ssi6ucr  of  the  General  Laud  Office, 
was 25, 273 

In  the  preceding  year 23, 340 

Increase 1, 933 

LOAN  BRANCH. 

Tliis  branch  of  tlie  Register's  '■ffice  is  charged  with  the  prepamtiou  of 
the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  government,  all  of  which  are  signed  by  the 
Begister,  the  assistant  register,  or  other  officer  specially  authorized  for 
thax  piupose ;  after  which  they  are  issued  hy  the  liegister  in  accoiilauce 
with  the  direction  of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasurj-. 

The  magnitade  of  the  trust  necessarily  rciwseil  in  the  officers  in  chnrge 
of  tins  wwk  demands  the  strictest  fidelity  and  efficiency.  When  it  is 
observed  that  the  direct  issues  of  government  securities  for  the  lost  fiscal 
year  exceeded  four  hundred  and  sL\ty-two  millions  (402,000,000)  of  dol- 
lars, the  importance  of  thorough  system  and  absolute  accuracy  of  detail 
in  the  management  of  this  business  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

To  this  end  I  have  from  time  to  time  adopted  such  additional  checks 
and  safegnanls  as  would,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to  prevent  the  i>ossi- 
bility  oi  error  or  mistake,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is,  luider  the 

eiatt  mtem  <^  management,  no  possible  contingency  for  inaccnracy, 

■t  VOOH  not  be  detected  in  ample  time  to  preveut  injury  or  loss. 
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The  following  exhibits  the  number  and  amount  of  bonds  issnedli 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868  : 

Wholenomberof  coupon  bonds  issued  was  788y922,amount^76y8n 
of  this  amount,  $373,204,600  were  direct  issues,  $2,335,300  weie  li 
on  transfers,  and  $340,000  on  exchange. 

Whole  number  of  registered  bonds  issued  was  75,758,  ai 
$201,473,650.  Of  this  amount  $88,658j^  were  direct  issues,  $86;U 
were  issued  for  assignments,  and  $26,666,250  in  exchange  for  6i 
bonds. 

Total  number  of  bonds  (coupon  and  registered)  issued  during  the 
was  864,680,  amount  $577,353,550.  The  following  tabular  stateaw 
hibits  the  character,  number,  and  amounts  of  the  different  issues,  < 
fied  by  their  respective  loans  :^ 
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BEDKMPTIONS. 

Lowi. 

Kambor 

BOBdS 

*— 

1847 

19 

M6  *    $s,in,m 

lBi8 , 

51 

518 

7,ia7,m 

RECAPITULATION. 


Knmb«r  of 

Direct  Itraet 

Exchange! 

Traosfera 

Bedemptiou 

Knmber  of  bonds  Inaed : 
*Coapoii,  dlrtct  Ime .... 

Conpon,  trannfen 

Coupon,  ezehanfM 

lUgitterod,  direct  iMne. . 
RegiHtered,  tranifen .... 
RegUtered,  exchwifec . . 

Mnmber  of  bonds  cancelled : 

Coupon,  exchanged 

Registered,  transfers.... 
Redetaied 

Amount  of  bonds  Issned ; 
Coupon,  direct  Issue  . . . . . 

ConpoD,  transfers 

Coupon,  exchanges 

Rcgintered,  direct  Issue  . . 

Registered,  transfers 

Registered,  exchanges. . . . 

Amount  of  bonds  redeemed : 

Coupon 

Registered 


15.  n? 

3,341 

7,010 

51 


185,730 

340 
81,040 
39,903 
12,515 


41.  M8 

31,807 

548 


$373,904,800 

9.:i35.300 

340,  COO 

88.858,800 

86.148.800 

96,866,950 


181,000 

8;9S6,sno 


S^ilf 


HUi 


89n,9B];S5D 


7,lfr,900 


*  These  bonds  were  eoonted,  examined,  and  the  blank  strips  and  cancelled  coupons  cut  off  bj  the  ladies  el 
the  division. 

Delivered  to  the  Treasurer  for  destmctlon,  defaced  and  cancelled  bonds  received  from  Mr.  Clark,  ML191 ; 
ooupoos  cancelled  and  cut  firom  bonds,  344,J8l ;  sttips  cut  from  couj;K*n  bonds,  388.153;  namber  of  lettefs 
written,  copied  and  mailed,  or  sent  bj  express.  28,720.  Scbedules  of  Interest  have  been  made  out,  aoplad. 
and  sent  to  government  agents  of  3,308  pages  and  84.742  names.  To  CscIIltate  the  pajrment  of  Intesvsl  at 
New  York,  the  accounts  have  been  voweli«>d  and  transferred  to  32  new  ledgers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  $201,473,650  registered  bonds  iamied 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  $20,666,250  were  issued  in  exchange  for 
coupon  bonds. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  the  market  value  of  five-twenty  coupon 
bonds  loan  of  1862  was  113,  while  registered  bonds  of  the  same  kMkj 
bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest,  were  worth  109  J. 

The  comparative  value  of  these  securities  varies  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  holders. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  four-fifths  of  the  securities  issued  duriog 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  coupon  bonds,  yet  piore  than  13  per*  centum  ot 
the  entire  issue  of  registered  stock  was  issued  in  exchange  for  ooopoii 
bonds.  From  which  it  would  seem,  that  while  a  mc^onty  of  holoen 
prefer  coupon  bonds,  a  large  number  have  surrendered  coupcm  ftr 
registered  bonds,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the  lifter  •• 
compared  with  the  former  in  the  stock  markets  of  this  country  iod 
Europe.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  substantial  reason  for  this^if^ 
fercnce  in  the  value  of  these  stocks,  except  that  ooopon  bonds  aie  "^ 
vcrtiblc  into  registered  bonds,  at  the  option  of  the  iKilderi  ifM 
conversion  of  the  latter  into  coop(m  bonds  is  pni^blt^ 
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Aside  &om  titis,  I  am  convinced  that  the  charactmstics  which  dis- 
tansiuBh  these  eeciuities  do  not  accoant  for  the  difference  iu  their 
market  valu& 

Conpon  bonds  are  tranaferred  hy  delivery,  registered  bondj"  by  ossign- 
ment;  in  this  respect  the  former  ore  more  desirable;  but  as  coupon  bonds 
are  transferable  by  delivery,  there  is  do  remedy  by  which  tlieir  owners 
may  be  reimbursed  for  their  loss ;  while  registered  bonds  are  worthless 
except  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  and  iu  this  respect  nre  more  desir- 
able than  coapon. 

The  remaining  difference  applies  to  the  rnumer  io  which  the  interest 
ia  paid.  Iu  the  one  case,  the  interest  is  i>aid  ou  the  presentation  of  tiie 
cooptHt;  iu  the  other,  on  demand  at  the  dejiository  which  the  party 
himself  has  selected. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  your  attention  to  this  subject, 
because  I  believe  that  if  these  securities  were  placed  ou  equal  footing  as 
regards  conversion,  the  cause  for  the  discrepancy  in  their  values  would 
be  removed,  and  as  it  could  iu  no  event  decrease  the  value  of  the  one,  it 
would  necessarily,  in  my  opinion,  appreciate  the  other. 

NOTE  AND  COUPON  DIVISION. 

The  work  performed  in  this  branch  of  the  Eogister's  office  consists  in 
assorting,  arranging,  counting  and  registering  treasnry  notes,  compound 
interest  notes,  gold  certificates,  7J}0  treasury  notes,  and  the  coupons  of 
all  United  States  loans.  In  addition  to  this,  all  redeemed  and  exchanged 
bonds  are  examined,  registered  and  filed  by  tliis  division. 

I. — TrecKurg  notes,  comprising — 

■  One-year  five  (5)  per  cents.,  act  March  3, 1863. 
Two-year  five  (5)  per  cents.,  act  Mareh  3, 18C3. 
Two-year  five  (5)  per  ceuts.,  (coupon,)  act  March  3, 1803. 

n. — Compound  interest  twtea,  comprinng — 

Three-year  six  (C)  per  cents.,  act  Mareh  3, 1863. 
Three-year  six  (G)  per  cents.,  act  June  30, 18C4. 

These  notes  are  received  from  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller;  the 
count  of  that  office  is  verified,  and  they  are  then  delivered  to  the  Treas- 
nnr,  in  whose  office  they  are  again  counted  and  cut  in  halves.  The 
Teeunrer  returns  the  upper  halves  to  this  oilice,  and  delivers  the  lower 
to  the  loan  branch  of  the  Secretarj-'s  office. 
Tkt  npper  lialves  are  carefully  counted  in  this  office,  and  arranged 
ling  to  their  letters  (A,B,  C,  D,)  and  again  counted  ui  tlieir  resiMictive 
I,  toen  arranged  numerically,  each  note  according  to  its  uiuuber 
ana  ooiomiuation,  after  which  they  are  registered  iutho  records  of  this 
office^  and  then  delivered  to  a  committee  comiwsed  of  members  reprc- 
aeatiag  tte  offices  of  the  Secretary  and  Register,  for  final  ei^atuiuation. 
If  u^oQ  examination  it  is  fonnd  that  the  Ixwks  of  tlic  Secretary's  office 
0*8  office  agree  iu  every  particular,  the  notes  are  timied  over 
ittee  tor  destruction. 

Jn^~Oold  etriifieatet. 

^ot^        Aflatw  Bie  received  fh>m  the  Treasurer's  office.    Like  tlio 

«  4^  Into  halves;  the  upper  halves  are  counted  in  this 

*  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.    Having  hccn  caro- 
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ftilly  counted,  they  arc  arranged  nnmericallyy  and  entered  upon  the  reoordfl 
of  this  office,  according  to  their  numbers  and  denominations.  The  coimt 
of  the  Secretary's  and  the  Begister's  office  is  then  compared,  and  if  fofond 
to  agree,  the  certificates  are  destroyed. 

rv. — Seven-thiriy  treasury  notes. 

These  notes  are  received  from  the  office  of  the  First  GomptroUer;  tb^ 
are  first  arranged  according  to  their  series  and  denominations,  then 
according  to  their  number,  then  counted  and  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  office,  according  to  their  series,  niunbers,  and  denominations^  after 
wMch  they  are  deposited  in  the  files-room  to  await  the  redemption  of 
those  outstanding.  Having  been  mutilated  in  the  process  of  cancellfltioiif 
there  is  no  risk  on  accoimt  of  their  non-destruction ;  while  their  pies^- 
yation  is  the  means  of  detecting  coui^terfeit  notes  or  duplicates  should 
any  be  x)resented. 

V. — Coupons. 

The  coupons  of  all  United  States  loans  ate  received  from  the  office  of 
the  First  Comptroller.  They  are  first  assorted  into  their  respective 
loans,  series,  and  denominations ;  then  carefuUy  counted,  in  order  to 
verify  the  schedule  of  the  Comptroller's  office ;  tiiey  are  then  arranged 
numeiically,  after  w&ich  they  are  re-counted  and  entered  upon  the  reooids 
of  the  office,  according  to  their  numbers,  denominations,  series,  and 
l%ans,  and  then  deposited  in  the  files-room  of  this  office. 

YI. — Redeemed  and  exchanged  bonds. 

Redeemed  and  exchanged  bonds  having  been  cancelled,  are  sent  fitmi 
the  loan  branch  division  of  this  office  to  the  note  and  coupon  division, 
.  whei-e  they  are  arranged,  counted,  and  registered. 

Their  registration  is  then  compared  with  the  records  of  the  loan  branch 
division  of  the  Secretary's  and  Register's  offices,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
con-ect  they  are  delivered  to  a  committee  representing  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Register  for  destruction.  Schedules  contain- 
ing a  complete  description  of  each  security  are  made  out  in  duplicate, 
one  of  which  is  delivered  to  the  committee  and  the  other  retained  in  this 
office.  The  record  of  this  division  contains  the  evidence  by  which  error, 
mistake,  or  fraud  in  the  issue,  redemption,  or  exchange  of  the  national 
securities,  or  in  the  payment  of  their  interest,  may  be  instantly  detected. 
It  contains  a  pertinent  description  of  each  bond  redeemed  or  exchanged, 
and  each  coui)on  that  has  been  paid ;  and  the  arrangement  and  clamfl- 
cation  is  such  that  each  particular  bond  and  coupon  may  be  at  once 
identified  by  reference  to  the  record. 

The  public  interest  requires  not  only  that  this  record  be  accurately 
'  made  up,  but  that  it  be  made  up  to  the  latest  possible  period ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  force  employed  should  be  always  ade(]uate  to  the  current 
•  business,  so  as  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  unfinished  work. 

The  reconl  discloses  the  history  of  these  transactions  only  up  to  the 
period  to  which  it  is  completed,  and  its  value  is  increased  as  it  approxi- 
mates the  i>eriod  of  the  transaction  which  it  records ;  and  if  instead  of 
showing  the  actual  cx)ndition  of  these  securities — how  much  ha»  been 
redeemed  or  exchanged,  how  much  interest  paid,  or  the  amount  of  notes 
-outstanding — the  present  record  only  gave  their  condition  one,  two,  or 
more  years  ago,  its  value  as  a  means  of  detecting  error  and  preventing 
'loss  would  be  to  a  great  extent  destroyed. 
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If  mistake  or  fraud  had  been  committed  in  ISGG^  and  the  record  of  tho 
transaction  in  wliich  it  occurred  were  not  made  up  until  1808,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  opportunity  for  correction  would  be  limited,  if  not  com- 
pletely lost. 

At  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  Eegister  the  conversions  of  tho 
seven-thirties  were  in  rapid  progress,  and  were  continued  until  after  tlio 
expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  1867.  The  labor  incident  to  these  conver- 
Bion^  demanded  the  instant  attention  of  a  large  clerical  force,  .which  was 
supplied  by  relieving  the  employes  engaged  in  counting  and  registering 
other  securities,  which  resulted  in  a  large  accumulation  of  back  work. 

I  found  upon  examination  that  this  accumidation  a^iouuted  to  over 
four  millions  (4,000,000)  of  coupons,  besides  a  lai'ge  number  of  treasury 
jkoteSj  gold  certificates,  and  compound  interest  notes. 

For  the  reason  before  stated  I  deemed  it  imxK)rtant  that  this  back 
work  should  be  brought  up;  and  for  that  puri)Ose  I  requested  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  number  of  female  clerks,  which  was 
granted,  (A.)  « 

The  whole  number  of  clerks  employed  in  this  division  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1867,  was  67 ;  the  average  number  employed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1868,  was  87 — an  increase  of  thirty  (30)  per  cent. 

The  detailed  statements  of  the  work  perfonned  diuing  the  fiscal  year 
1868,  embraced  in  this  report,  show  an  increase  equal  to  the  increase  of 
force,  in  addition  to  a  careful  recount  of  thirteen  (13)  millions  of  coupons 
whicn  had  been  counted  in  1865  and  1866. 

In  addition  to  this  the  entire  amount  of  redeemed  and  exchanged 
bonds  which  had  been  received  at  this  oflice  prior  to  the  date  of  my 
a])pointment  had  accumulated  in  the  loan  branch  division,  all  of  whith 
has  since  been  transferred  to  the  note  and  coupon  division,  where  it  has 
been  examined,  arranged,  counted,  and  registered — which  labor  required 
the  services  of  seven  (7)  clerks,  in  addition  to  the  number  necessary  for 
the  current  work  of  that  particular  branch  of  business. 

The  following  tabular  statements  show  in  detail  the  amount  of  lal>or 
performed  by  the  note  and  coux>on  division  for  the  present  fiscal  year : 

Statement  of  five  per  cent  treasury  notes — upper  Juilves. 


CoQDted,  assorted,  arranged, 
nfiauired,  and  examined. 

Autborizing 
acts. 

Nnmber  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

Oae  year  treasaiy  notea 

Two-yaar  treasury  notes 

Two-Ttar  treasorj  notes,  (con- 
poll} ............. .......... 

March  3, 1863 
March  3, 1863 

March  3,1863 
March  3, 1863 

16,219 
3,117 

745 
61,841 

$336,150 
208,550 

65,000 
79, 123, 320 

2(U 

Gold  MTtifirAtefl 

Total     *    *. 

8J ,  92*.^ 

79, 733, 020 

2()l 

A  dtcimm  on  the  preceding  jea 

X  of- .......... 

98, 133 

$45,154,560 

J,0ttl 

Vcfn,  (A)— At  the  date  of  this  report,  November  11, 1668,  the  entire  work  for  which  thi< 
mHitifloal  ibrea  was  employed  has  b^n  brought  up,  and  so  much  of  the  force  as  was  not 
§K  the  ciuTent  business  of  the  office  has  been  recommended  for  discharge. 
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Statement  qf 

six  per  cent  treasury  noteB-^ichcle. 

Authorising 
acts. 

Numher  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  al> 
tached. 

m 

Received  from  the  First  Comp- 
troller : 
Whole  notes,  5  and  6  per  cent. . 

Delirered  to  the  United  States 

Treasurer: 
Whole  notes,  5  and  ^per  cent.. 

Mar.  3,1863  & 
June  30,1864 

Mar.  3,1863  & 
June  30, 1864 

194,064 
124,100 

16,878,630 
3,596,840 

- 

Stat^ftent  of  six  per  cent  treasury  notes — upper  halves. 


• 

Authorizing 
a«ts. 

Numher  of 
pieces. 

Coupons  al> 
tachad. 

Counted,    assorted,    and    ar- 
rangea: 

Compound-interest  notes 

Compound-interest  notes 

Mar.     3,1863 
June  30, 1864 

103,185 
1,731,106 

$8,330,150 
70,692,940 

Total 

1,833,291 

79,023,090 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
Tear  ••••••.....•...••.•••• 

822,407 

|34,283,%0 

JV«M       ••••••.••••••>•••••••• 

Mar.    3,1863 
June  30, 1864 

Registered: 

Compound-interest  notes 

Compound-interest  notes 

•    102,185 
1,507,636 

$8, 330, 150 
64,654,710 

Total 

1,609,821 

72,964,860 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
Tear 

598,937 

128,245,720 

jv^m     ■■..■■■.■■......■•■•.. 

Mar.     3, 1863 
June  30, 1864 

Examined  and  compared : 

Compoand-interest  notes 

Compound-interest  notes 

103,079 
1,460,008 

18,383,550 
63, 458, 000 

Total 

1,56;<,087 

71,841,550 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
year 

552,203 

127,102,410 

Statement  of  seven-thirty  coupon  treasury  notes. 


Authorizing 
acts. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

• 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

Counted,    assorted,    and    ar- 
ranged: 

Issues  dated  August  and  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  and  on  warrants  .. 

July  17,1861 
June  30, 1864 
Mar.     3,  1865 
Mar.    3, 1865 

135 
646,043 
439, 6;J7 
444, J 93 

$15,900 

146,502,300 

162,587,100 

85, 762,  (K>0 

1st  series,  dated  Aug.  J5,  1864. 
2d  series,  dated  June  15,  1865.. 
3d  series,  dated  July  15,  1865.. 

10,906 
208,841 
316.279 

Total 

1,530,008 

394.867,350 

536, 0S5 

An  increase  on  the  pceceding 
year 

616,765 

$151,485,600 

j-utm,.     .4. -...***.... 
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Statement  of  teven-thirty  coupon  treoiury  notes — Continaed. 


Authorising 
acto. 

-  t 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

Beg^tered: 
Issocfl  dated  Aapoat  and  Octo* 
bar,  1861,  and  on  warranto  .. 

July  17,1861 
June  30, 1864 
Mar.     3, 1865 
Mar.     3,1665 

135 
734,228 
402,079 
400,917 

$15,900 

167,833,350 

152,585,450 

79,507,400 

« 

1st  leriea,  dated  kag.  15, 1864.. 
2d  aetiaa,  dated  Jona  15, 1865.. 
3d  avias,  dated  Jolj  15, 1865 . . 

11,418 
239,584 
351,563 

Totel 

1,537,359 

399,942,100 

602,564 

An  inoaaae  on  Uia  precading 
vmr. ....... 

752,593 

1187,713,660 

j^""  •-..-•.-  ••••••....••.. 

July  17,  1861 
June  30, 1864 
Mar.     3, 1865 
Mar.    3,1865 

• 

Examined  and  compared : 
Iisnea  dated  Angost  and  Octo- 
ber. 1861.  andon  warrants  .. 

135 
956,615 
411,329 
413,676 

115,900 

224,678,150 

159,600,500 

83,704,600 

> 

1st  series,  dated  Aug.  15, 1864.. 
2d  series,  dated  Jane  15,  18^.. 
3d  seiies,  dated  Jolj  15, 1865.. 

101,883 
425,228 
462,588 

Tbial 

1,781,755 

467,999,150 

989,699 

. 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
T^sr  .......«•• .... .... .... 

1,295,368 

1337,797,600 

J*™*  ...-.-.-.•.....- 

Statement  of  exchanged  and  redeemed  bonds. 


Begistared,  examined,   sched- 
uled, and  deliTered  to  the 
committee. 

Authorizing 
acts. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

■ 

flxfhanmd  bonds  ............ 

July  17,1861 

Mar.     3, 1864 
Mar.     3, 1864 

73,345 

• 

$58,703,600 

2,266,045 

a^Mm»st^tm»f^^r*^   BrvaavAB    ....  ....  .... 

I'trrhaiKPfd  bonds  ....  .***  t^*- 

116,299 
1,998 

(p5, 439, 250 
1,501.500 

7,601,553 

fiftdfienHMl  bonds  x...t--*i-i- 

145,717 

Total.... « 

118.297 

76.940.750 

7, 747, 270 

June  30, 1864 

Feb.  25,1862 
Feb.  25,1862 

.•-W,     .W^.                                                -                , ^y       .                  - 

T^trhanff<pd  bonds  ....  .....t,t 

58,147 

$47,495,450 

2,227,290 

Kichaiig<ed  bonds,  Ist  series... 
Kfdaemad  bonds,  1st  series — 

23,175 
1,242 

$15, 660, 400 
315, 100 

764,670 
37,475 

Total.... 

24,417 

15, 975, 500 

802, 151 

Feb.  25,1862 
Feb.  25,1862 

Evhanged  bonds,  2d  series — 
Bsdesoted  bonds,  2d  series 

22,969 
1,769 

$14,609,300 
474, 150 

759, 768 
53,359 

Totel 

24,738 

15, 083, 450 

813, 127 

Feb.  25,  1862 
Feb.  25,1862 

Exchanged  bonds,  3d  series .... 
Eideemed  bonds,  3d  series  .... 

18,683 
898 

$12,844,000 
159,650 

616,387 
27,019 

Totel - 

19,581 

13,003,650 

643,406 

FeK  25, 1862 
FeK  25,1862 

Exchanged  bonds,  4tb  series. .. 
Bed  wed  hoods,  4th  series — 

29,239 
1,659 

$19,244,150 
492,600 

967,943 
50,169 

Totel 

30,898 

19,736,750 

1,018,112 

• 

Total  exehaoged  and  redeemed 

349,423 

$199, 443, 700 

13,290,111 
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FBACTIONAL  CUBBENCY  DIVISION. 

In  this  division  the  redeemed  fractional  currency  is  examined,  coontedf 
and  destroyed,  together  with  United  States  notes,  and  the  national  bank 
notes  of  such  bsui^s  as  have  suspended  business  and  have  settled  their 
accounts  with  the  Treasurer.        » 

These  securities  consist  of  postal  currency,  fractional  currencjr,  (old  and 
new  issues,)  United  States  demand  notes,  legal-tender  notes^  national  bank 
notes,  and  statistical  matter,  consisting  of  notes  and  securities  that  have 
been  mutilated  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  that  have  not  been 
carried  into  the  cash  account  of  the  Treasurer,  and  all  bonds  that  have 
been  exchanged  for  other  securities ;  all  of  which  are  returned  to  this 
division  to  be  destroyed  by  maceration.  An  average  of  3,500  pounds  at 
legal-tender  notes  and  fractional  currency  are  destroyed  by  maceratHNi 
once  in  10  days. 

^The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  labor  performed  in 
this  division : 

Statement  shotcing  the  number  of  notes  and  amount  of  fractional  currencjf^ 
(old  and  new  issues,)  postal  currency ,  and  United  States  notes  examined^ 
counted,  and  destroyed  during  the  year  chiding  June  30, 1808;  aiso,  the 
number  and  amount  of  coupons  examined,  arranged,  and  counted  during 
ihe  same  period. 


Fractional  currency,  old  issne  . 
Fractional  currencj,  new  issae 

Postal  currencj 

United  States  notes,  new  issue. 
United  States  demand  notes  . . . 

National  bank  notes 

Coupons  


No.  of  notes. 


8, 000, 944 

87,530,104 

3,600,094 

7, 947, 975 

7,762 

21,281 

7,563,813 


Amount. 


$1,003,256  00 
18,680,584  00 

606,555  00 

27,506,679  00 

64,460  00 

129,797  15 
96,878,683  40 


The  whole  number  of  notes  examined,  counted,  and  destroyed 

during  the  year  ending  June  30,  was 114, 671, 973 

In  the  precedmg  year 113, 074, 782 

Increase 1, 597, 191 

To  this  add  coux>ons  counted,  assorted,  and  arranged 7, 563, 813 

Total  increase 9, 161, 004 


TONNAGE  DIVISION. 

In  this  division  a  title  record  of  property  in  "  ships  and  vessels  of  the 
United  States'*  is  preser\'ed,  together  with  statistical  information  touch- 
ing the  merciiant  marine — embracing  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  coast- 
ing trade,  and  fisheries;  steam  vessels,  sailing  vessels,  yachts,  barges, 
and  canal  boats;  also,  vessels  built,  lost  at*sea,  abandoned,  or  decayed. 
For  many  years  this  branch  of  the  office  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which,  in  my  judgment,  its  importance  demanded. 

The  force  employed  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commensurate  to  the 
incrciise  of  business,  and  the  system  adopted  at  an  early  period  of  the 
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(nunjent  was  not  varied  to  meet  the  changes  required  by  the  rapid 
rih  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country. 
118  eondition  resulted  mainly,  I  presume,  from  two  causes:  first,  the 
L  performed  being  statistical  in  character,  involving  no  settlement 
tert  of  accuracy,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  more  important  duties 
lid  absorb  the  attention  to  which  it  was  entitled ;  and,  second,  the 
ml  reluctance  with  which  our  veteran  fiinctionaries  abandon  or 
jfy  the  business  routine  to  which  they  have  b^n  so  long  accustomed 
fiMTt^  I  may  observe,  which  is  not  x>eculiar  to  this  office. 
I  otwr  to  reorganize  the  division  I  applied  for  the  services  of  a  com- 
ntofficer  who  was  familiar  with  the  subject  and  its  details,  and  Mr. 
ph  Nimmo^  jr.,  who  had  given  much  attention  to  it,  and  who  had 
ed  the  different  ports  and  districts  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
sra  of  the  customs  in  regard  to  their  duties  relating  to  this  business, 
assigned  to  me  Tor  duty,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  division.    An 
ligent  classification  of  tne  tonnage  statistics  has  been  adopted,  and 
opriate  blank  forms  have  been  distributed  to  officers  of  the  customs, 
instructions  in  regard  to  making  correct  returns. 
te  following  information,  which  has  not  been  presented  in  former 
Ets,  wSl  hereafter  be  furnished: 

A  statement  showing  the  shipping  of  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coasts^ 
le  Pacific  coast  ^  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  of  the  western  rivers. 
Statements  of  the  tonnage  of  the  country  by  States. 
Sie  separation  of  sailing  vessels  and  ocean  steamers  fix^m  barges, 
l-bcttts,  and  other  inland  vessels. 

8e|»rate  statements  of  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  and  whale 
zy  by  States  and  districts. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  each  classification. 
Sttttement  of  iron  vessels,  steam  and  sail. 
Statement  of  yachts,  steam  and  sail. 

e  foregoing  embraces  the  entire  transactions  of  this  bureau  for  the 
year.    It  is  due  to  the  subordinate  officers  and  employes  of  ttie 
in  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  with  but  few  and  slight  exceptions, 
duties  have  been  performed  with  signal  industry  and  fidelity. 
Very  resjiectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

K  L.  JEFFEIBS,  Register. 
iL  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


234  PAP£RS  ACCOMPANTINa  THE 

Statement  of  the  public  debt  on  the  let  day  of  January  ineacH  of  ike  ffean 
from  1791  to  1842.  inclurive.  and  at  various  dates  tn  subsequent  years  to 
July  1, 1867. 

January  1  ..1791 #75,463,476  53 

1792 77,227,934  66 

1793 80,352,634  04 

1794 78,427,404  77 

179B 80,747,587  38 

1796 83,762,172  07 

1797 82,064,479  33 

1798 79,228,529  13 

1799 78,408^669  77 

1800 82,076,294  35 

1801 83,038,050  89 

1802 80,712,632  2S 

1803 77,054,686  30 

1804 86,427,120  88 

1806 82,312,150  50 

1806 76,723,270  66 

1807 69,218,398  U 

1808 65,196,317  97 

1809 57,023,192  09 

1810 63,173,317  62 

1811 48,006,587  76 

1812 45,209,737  90 

1813 55,962,827  67 

1814 81,487,846  24 

1816 99,833,660  15 

1816 127,334,933  74 

1817 123,491 ,965  16 

1818 103,466,633  83 

1819 95,529,648  28 

1820 91,015,666  16 

1821 80,987,427  66 

1822 93,646,676  98 

1823 90,875,877  28 

1824 90,269,777  77 

1826 83,788,432  71 

1826 81,054,059  99 

1827 73,987,367  20 

1828 67,475,043  87 

1829 68,421,413  67 

1830 48,666,406  60 

1831 39,123,191  68 

1832 24,322,235  18 

1833 7,001,032  88 

1834 4,760,081  08 

1836 361 ,289  05 

1836 291,089  05 

1837 1,878,223  55 

1838 4,867,660  46 

1839 11,983,737  63 

1840 5,125,077  63 

1841 6,737^00 
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mmt  t^  Ae  piAlie  d^t  on  tiie  Ut  day  0/ January,  (fie.— Coutiuned. 

f  l..a842 •16,028,486  37 

1843 27,203,460  69 

1844 24,748,188  23 

184fi 17,093,794  80 

1848 10,750,920  33 

1847 38,956,623  38 

1848 48,020,379  37 

Mr  1.  J849 64,704,693  71 

1860 64,228,238  37 

1^20^851 62,660,395  26 

er  3ai852 63,131,692  13 

1853 67,340,628  78 

1854 47,242i06  05 

erl7JS55 39,969,731  00 

er  15.1866 30,963,909  64 

a857 29,060,386  90 

,  1858 44,910,777  06 

1859 68,764,0M  33 

1860 64,769,703  08 

1861 90,867,828  6* 

1862 514,211,371  92 

1863 1,098,793,181  37 

1864 1,740,690,489  49 

1865 2,682,593,026  63 

1866 2,783,425,879  21 

1867 2,692,199,215  12 

1868 2,036,320,904  67 

"N.  L.  JEFFEIES, 

Begiater. 

IDBT  DEPABTMENT, 

egUfter'a  Office,  November  16, 1868.  "    ' 
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PAPERS  ACCOMPANYING  THE 


Statement  of  the  retenue  eolleeted  from  the  beginning  of  the  govemmemt  to  the  30rA  of  Jmat, 

Lands^  mmd  MitcelUmeomg  $Qmroe$,  wiik  tke  rteuftt 


From  March  4, 1789,  to  Dec.  31, 1791 

1792  (for  the  year) 

'1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1808 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1819 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1890 

1821 

1822 

18i3 

1824 

1825 

1836 

1827 

1888 

li«9 

1830 

1631 

IKK 

i8:o 

1834 

1835.. « 

1836 

1837 

18:W 

1839 

1S40 

1841 

1842 

1643  (half  year  to  Jane  30) 

1844  (flucal  year  endiof  Jane  30) 

1844-'4S 

ie45-'46 

184G-'47 

ie47-'48 

1848-49 

1849-50 

185a-'5l • 

185l-'52 

ie52-'53 

]833-'54 

lti54-'53 

1655-'56 

ISTjC-W 

1837-*58 

ll?58-*59 

1859-*60 

1860-61 

186l-*62 

18C2.'63 

1863.'64 

1864-65 

]865.'G6 

1866-'67 

1867.*68 


From  castomt : 

Datie«,  impoetf, 

and  tcniuice. 


$4,399,473  09 

3, 443. 070  85 

4.255.306  56 

4.801.U65  28 

5.588,461  26 

6. 567, 987  94 

7. 549,  G49  65 

7,1C6.C61  93 

6, 610. 449  31 

9. 080, 9:fi  73 

10, 750. 778  93 

12, 438, 235  74 

10.479,417  61 

11.068,565  33 

12, 936. 487  04 

14,667,698  17 

15,845.521  61 

16, 363. 550  58 

7,296,020  58 

8,583,309  31 

13. 313, 222  13 

8,958,777  53 

13. 224.6^1  25 

5, 998. 772  08 

7,28*»,942  22 

36.306.874  88 

26,283,348  49 

17, 176, 385  00 

20.203.608  76 

15.005.612  15 

13,004,447  15 

17.589.761  94 

19.088.4:0  44 

17.878.325  71 
80, 098, 713  45 
23.341.3:11  77 
19.712,283  29 
23.205.523  64 
22,661,9r>5  91 
81.922,391  :i9 
24,824,441  77 
88. 4G5. 237  24 
29,0:12,508  91 
16,214,957  15 
19,391,310  59 
23. 409. 940  53 
11.169.290  39 
16. 15((.8U0  36 
23,137,924  81 
13,499,502  17 
14.487,216  74 
18,167.908  76 

7,046.843  91 
26,  IK).  570  94 
27.528,118  70 
26.7l2.6f.7  87 
23, 747. 864  66 
31. 7W.  070  66 
28. 346. 738  82 
3 ».  668. 686  42 
49.017.567  92 

47. 339. 326  62 
58.931,8tv5  52 
64. 824. 190  27 
53.025.794  81 
64.022.863  50 
63. 875. 905  05 
41,789.620  96 
49. 56.\.  824  38 
53.lb7.511  87 
39. 582, 185  64 
49. 056. 397  62 
69.059,642  40 

102.316.152  99 
84.928.860  60 
179. 046, 651  58 
176.417.810  88 
164,464,909  56 


From  tntemal 
reveirae. 


$908,924  81 

337,70170 

274.089  62 

337.7.-»5  36 

475,889  60 

575.491  45 

644. 357  95 

779, 136  44 

809.396  55 

1,048,033  43 

681,898  89 

815, 177  69 

50.941  89 

81,747  15 

80, 101  45 

13,051  40 

8,810  rj 

4,044  39 

7,430  63 

8.895  95 

4,903  06 

4,755  04 

1.662.984  89 

4,678,(f59  07 

5. 124. 7U8  31 

8,678,100  77 

955,879  90 

229.593  63 

106.260  53 

69,027  63 

67.665  71 

34.243  17 

34.663  37 

85,771  35 

81.589  93 

19.885  68 

17,451  54 

14.508  74 

12. 160  62 

0.933  51 

11.630  65 

8,759  00 

4,196  09 

10,459  48 

370  00 

5. 493  84 

8, 467  27 

8.553  32 

1.682  25 

3.261  36 

495  00 

103  25 

1.777  34 

3,517  12 

8,897  26 

375  00 

375  00 

375  00 


Prom  direct 
tax. 


1734,833  97 

SI4,  v49  31 

806,565  44 

71,819  90 

50^196  44 

8l,8e3  91 

55,763  86 

34,739  56 

19. 159  91 

7,517  31 

18,448  66 

7.666  66 

859  29 

3,805  52 

9.819,497  36 

8.169.67141 

4.853.635  09 

1.834,187  04 

864,333  36 

83.630  78 

31,586  69 

89.349  05 

90,961  56 

10,337  71 

6,901  96 

9.330  85 

6,638  76 

9.626  90 

9.218  81 

11.335  05 

16.980  59 

10,506  01 

6.791  13 

394  19 

19  80 

4.9C3  33 

728  79 

1.687  70 


755  29 


37. 640, 787  95 
109.741.134  10 
809.  464. 215  25 
309.886,813  49 
966,087.5:)7  43 
191,087.580  41 


1,795,331  73 
1, 485. 109  61 
475.648  96 
l,9()0.5rj03 
1.974.754  19 
4,800.233  70 
1,788.145  85 


$11,  on  51 

29. 478  « 
29, 400  €0 
79,909  84 
64.900  00 
39. 900  OB 
41,000  00 
78.000  00 
79. 900  » 
39^000  00 
IC  477  91 
90^50000 
21.319  9D 
41,117  67 
a;  CM  13 


•I 


srio 
es^ooiiD 

33.000  00 

4S.O0OO0 

133^000  00 

149.787  74 

».37l  91 

30,070  00 

71  » 

C;  465  95 

916  91 

09  04 

110  69 


40  96 

300  14 

10100 

20  15 

86  09 

55  13 

96108 


100  00 

8B8  00 

10  91 


TekaSUET  DXPAmTMUCT,  RSOISTKR't  Oi;nCB,  Ifovtmhtr  16;  1868. 
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U67,  madtr  lit  *(mmJ  ktaJt  of  Cnlamt,  iKttmal  lUventu,  Dmtt  Tax,  Pottage,  Fmilic 
fnm  UmMM  mmd  liwMMry  a«lM,  urf  lie  IMml  nctiptt. 


mn  pBbUc 


l.SBJ,  KB  ~ 


3,sutTi3m 


1(1%  uew 
1,000,000  0) 

smIowoi) 

X7,50O0O 
1ftl,SD0  M 


M9.3»e9 


iei.906  1 
\fi.&it 


a'.  «76  M 


11%  SSI  9S 
niTSM 

9§3.Jfl3Ui 


s.ej5.mi 
a.5i7,aia  f 


B.«8e,?B0  39 

liudisia  31 

HloSSiwS  95 

ii!»».*3o;  38 
rx  sflo,  691  so 
IS.  558.  a)  I  or 

7. 713. 173  la 
9.3»l.911  3B 
14.l33,Kta  09 

14:31D,'4D9  9S 


39,38I,ai9  IS 
SI,  MO,  K»  03 


£0.  me,  790  08 

«<.9SI,]S3C4 

aa,aia,5flL  ?< 

191  4M!  1 15  33 


SS,  1131.039  9 
43,  S34,  039  T 


]i%Bs;,a90  9 

SS8,  ok!  610  D 


1,  iKhi,  va  M 

s!s97  36 


%T».99a  !5 
13,83^900  00 


S,  49<,  13A  Ifl 
el  185  82 


776,092,38 


H.  I-  JEPPBIES,  Bfbur. 


FAFEB8  ACCOUPAITTINQ  THE 
\rt*  fnm  lt»  itginnimr  of  (fa 
ITh.  yf«i  IMB,  IBB,  .ad  IBM  «, 


uud  JViKvUaiMM*,  mM 


•iBllv.4.1T»,taBBb3l,17>l 


i,»>,m ! 

1  3»,M1  « 
1,371, 7MI 


114.733  X 

89,500 
H6.  41)3 
SI9.<(t3 

iM.eas 

Gffi.lMI  _. 
4»,4M  14 
£171.374  11 
301,188  II 

HO,  BIS 

%7«8.IHB 

'STT.B.'i  M 
30<,S9aeS 

ies,:ii8ai 

347.703  n 
SUR.S4I  01 
1T7. 179  ■»? 

tmsHM 
att.tx*t 

l!81.9!H97 

4ao,4>«K 

933.373  M 

907.110  79 
1«.8»  31 
tSd.  IIBM 

>3sl40,09«n 

!3!!|7III 
B39.ail 


im.ii7ti  M 
4ti<:3)a  Dl 


B   ],«4%8l5a 


3.B3U,l«li 
■,44S,gKI  ! 
7,31I,SM< 
B,  KOI  000  t 

a;  see,  378; 

3, 31(.  398  > 
B,  933,  BBS! 


4,983.0771 

3,  BIB.  793.. 
3,3ra,743  < 
.Te3B,1»  I 

i.eM,iB3i 

3,  KB,  370  I 

XB0I,3S8^ 
3.9SB,«'J  I 
3,884,939  1 
3,  BUT,  718  1 
B,64g,t-  ■ 


tea^aot « 
1.100.701  a 
i,i3o.atsai 
s,a»,  097  11 

%«Ba;*10  K 


I.3»4!313  1 

<i.aa.»M  1 


64. 130  n 
n,«40» 


bi^smm: 

B1.7MH 


m,attt 

1(^80113 

flBT.ma 

_J    •SWTIBW 
»3T  t<l&«>8# 

--I   :^9aL7N3I, 
-'     MftUTB 


3,MD.ng< 
iisB.sia  1 

3.M3.IM: 
3,»«.B7TI 
t,  14^3411 


«  9«l3M(^ 

«  i,38%mii 

m  i,iM.tttm 

99  4.388.13(5 

-.   »l  ^3M,8ai3 

B.BI7.M8ST  l.t3«.TIlN 


t.**e. 

0.703,039 
&flP8.SI7 

^        B.BI7.M8  . 

n       II. TBI, 9»  I 


0,433.01391       \0,3K,374M    ),i 
7.8nn,RI37l      a^778,4Bin   !,■ 


-  -I   a,07AISBtj 
aOB   %  13^037  » 

■3M  3,14ft new 


B.  we.  ^ 

BiBfi)!»i|{ 


47001     97,<ge,;ntn  ilnftan 


«       s,&.7,ye4aB  i.8M,t«i 
N      1%  181, MS  II  a,sn,m 


a,sn.mu 
~  t<ii.e38  7» 

TlftMCO 


a.  IM.  TdO  » 


II330,OIB1 
8.0».]7TI 

10,  m,  SMI 

l9.9n.KMI 


HI  n   I,  147  7PH  Bl,  I;La'7. 13«  sg      «l 
.ODBW  I.3nB,7JU35|  4'J.B74.3ffln     3H,' 


4J,*74.. 


Oi^7«'.B4'J 
'Wi  449.701 


73  i,ion,B«a 

07  i,(ai,88>n 

-     tnLona 

a,i«^iMa 

4,n*,83ia 

It  »i,  818  a 

nu^ou^ma 


f  Inrh«n  imB  BllUmgr  HrIcb 


;    l^a40,MB09x^7vlMia 


iBlmc*  tofff  — »  ftu  M^SSf 
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t.tFar  Dipartmtnt,  Ptationt, 


nlofwiHTmiUpaiil.l 

n 

ToMotanlJlWrT 

loMrnt  OB 

FrloclpHt  or 

public  <lrbL 

ToMdrbuuid 

lOKlI, 

Total  «p,Bai- 

inrri. 

(iT.OWOO 

mi.sMfn 

|l.9l!t.M9.%a 

%i.M\vn** 

(4938,319  or 

$3,  987,  919  90 

$7,907,539  09 

J3.B1-P 

JHSTaa 

1,  BT7,  BIO  JT 

3,aii,ftsie 

4,0fi-3.ISj7  76 

7.367  665  90 

«,7  3« 

3,W7,003  18 

5,819,MI.-i99 

7|,vs;6T3  5S 

i.i!  cij  « 

3,&J0.54BM 

3,'iD0,a«  s 

9,3I1,W5  57 

iMLSWO-J 

9,3.13,121  71 

SD^fUM 

K.118  90 

4,350,630  01 

3. 189, 151  16 

9,895,460  13 

0,l«4.411  6 

isoiMi 

4S3I.930  1' 

3.195,05193 

8,61017019 

S,833,8lt.44 

8,367,776  81 

fa.a*M 

3,3l»l,013  06 

a,  in:;  376  70 

5193,191  83 

8;b\<6:OI3  78 

ie.t70w 

IW.I-04  1 

4,6A!SB5t 

3,Di1,aeiS8 

937,D13  8ti 

3,090,391  14 

nMii 

ns,iit  Bi 

6,490.  IMT 

3,  I9B.B8JO0 

I,410,S(S16 

4.a°rve7ii7a 

lKI.63S4i 

3,371,7(1178 

1><B65B3 

4,378,369  95 

li;  980;  739  93 

slobd* 

M3,WJ41 

i.K\.emK 

1,119,913  93 

8,876,791  1 

7.  291,  707  01 

19.973,376  94 

M.ano« 

3is.oa* 

IJAWHSI 

4,ia.'v038M 

9,113,963  8 

9,130,00170 

llOTgoBlCT 

so.  Sl»  B7 

4.  WIS.  831  41 

3,f48,8M09 

3,107,33113 

7,93^  199  4n 

11,958,983  67 

irAWiol 

np.KW 

i.i5^«5a  » 

l.aeo.  583  89 

3900,90190 

8,  171,7rt  IS 

13. 631,  RIO  30 

iKUiM 

W,7M  IV 

3.rt7,(,T9  91 

4,  I4!',9n§»» 

^^890  97 

7,  301,  8ffl  79 

13.737:13111 

SM.»0(W 

4«,<M  ie< 

6.0S1I.OT  36 

3,723,107  88 

3,966,176  73 

e.  989,  881  6 

aaj^aoj 

Ki.Hfia 

1,0?t.579W 

3,aHg,ST8i8 

3:^14)61 

6,307,7*10 

Il.ni3.39i99 

»  J,  57.-.  00 

i?r.  i-H  H 

6,50t,XS8> 

3,1W,l.-,i87 

6.|i3-.>093  18 

10,9611,919  35 

)K.7iM,3Sl  90 

xn.sMWi 

xir.oBfl 

7.411,ffM  M 

9,e<n,i>7i9a 

3,586:179  3 

6,13-1,551  10 

I3,eu'7,S>6  30 

ITT.  t:s  w 

315,  Wl  *■ 

S,31l,0ft(SB 

!!;tf43^1-;iS3 

8,098.991  « 

1S1.6MUJ 

S5frJ.604M 

a.4JiTO16 

5,  913, 170  81 

.i;keo'i;M8  9i 

sn.ennu 

sjiiisar 

17, 8-JS,  198  70 

a.isi,37a97 

1,998.319  8g 

4:il9,6'J3  4: 

99,979  131  IS 

1CI.3VM 

TW.9I9  IS 

!»,(I<2,.TO6  9-J 

3,  39B,  159  S9 

T:sn5  66S93 

11,108:133  4 

%  190:330  36 

iS?^S 

l.|in.4E5» 

311,  127,  686  38 

i,.-«,sa9  01 

3,307,304  » 

3e.o.;a33o  33 

sn.r.i  lu 

Be,  ra.  571  00 

5,7,H,n6«S3 

fi.ni.3M  71 

39. 383. 4(13  33 

I.I  Id,  MS  00 

23.373.132  SJ 

7,-JI3.sa  89 

i7,a-.7eoi3i 

91.  ni:!^^  03 

48:3li:493  91 

a.-M.vi9» 

15,1..!.  609  99 

B,W9,B0Ba 

i9:«i:S^3i 

9.'s,4a3.n36i3 

4u,m7,6i';  04 

soiToi  r 

13,808,673  78 

6.010,41  i  71 

15,379,7.11  8B 

91,990,901  63 

33.101.105  40 

WVIPI  » 

1.610,417  ee 

16,300.073  4 

9,163,538  1 

4^0^388  18 

7.703.936  Vi 

31.1,01  199  73 

3>S.T30  I't 

1.090,311  es 

3, 509, 397  08 

8.638.191  98 

91, 761.031  85 

inss" 

B01JI8  16 

10^723:178  0: 

9.*7;s7i  d: 

i-m.^iB 

8,307: 033  6, 

10.090,973  19 

SH.VK  li 

B.M7,613  5 

5,irj,57e» 

9, 671^  370  88 

7. 81(1,  M9  1:. 

17, 670,  so-'  63 

awwfr 

eii.aaTa 

9,7M.IS1» 

4,!«f.B8l8n 

6117,3318 

3,530^016  41 

IS.  311. 171  00 

«9!»n  w 

eTs.9is  14 

s;mo,i«5 

4, 9911,  sen  OS 

16^  W^  .393  76 

3i,««,se  17 

7.H.  n«  u 

1,;ifiG,T69  08 

7:  738:  573  7( 

19,09.1.311  78 

33.569, 8W  73 

3,' oral  316  7 

3,im,480  9 

7,0fT7.6Dl  85 

11,011,083  19 

24, 103,  399  40 

l«DlS4  H 

'KSiiaCT 

s,6i3.ora65 
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8.  L.  JEFFBISS,  KMgimr. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  SOLICITOR. 

Tkeasuky  Dbpaetsient, 
8oUcitor>8  Office,  November  17, 1868. 
8lE :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  six  tiibular  Btatemciits, 
exhibiting  the  amount,  character,  and  results  of  tho  litiKation  under  the 
direction  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1808,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  shown  by  the  reports  received  from  the  United  States  attor- 
neys of  the  several  districts. 
These  tabl&s  embrace  respectively : 

1.  Suits  on  transcripts  of  accounts  of  defaulting  public  officers,  eon- 
tractors,  &C.,  adjusted  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 

2.  Snits  for  the  recovery  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  imder  the 
eoMoiils,  revenue,  and  navigation  laws. 

3.  Suits  on  custom-house  bonds. 

4.  Snits  against  collectors  of  customs  for  refund  of  duties. 

9l  Soits  in  which  the  United  States  were  interested,  not  embraced  in 
aaj  of  tbe  before-mentioned  tables. 

6.  A  gmend  snnmiaiy  or  abstract  of  all  the  other  tables. 

An  frnwrinntifTn  of  tlus  summary'  wiU  show  that  the  whole  number  of 
snitR  twAt  within  the  year  was  2,004,  of  which — 

30  wete«da88 1,  for  the  recoveiy  of $1,414,253  12 

aea  mnvtOasB  2,  tor  the  recovery  of 2,430,217  85 

602  wm  flf  class  3,  for  ttie  recovery  of 4,428,376  C3 

379  vcnaf  oIms  4 

233  vera  flf  daas  5,  for  the  recovery  of 2,607,309  09 

]  »B  total  mied  for  of 10,970,147  59 

Itferi  't  tiuM  tables.    Of  the  total  number  of  suits  brought 

Mmi  rafirtadii  the  year  as  follows,  to  wit:  417  were  decided 
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for  the  UniUnl  States;  40  were  adversely  decided;  103  were  settliMl  and 
dismissed,  and  10  were  remitted  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Ti-easury,  h»avin;: 
1,:>:>3  still  pendinp:.  Of  the  suits  iwnding  at  the  commeneeiuent  i»t*  the 
year,  130  were  decided  for  the  United  States,  48  were  decided  adviTsely, 
and  238  were  settled  and  dismissed.  The  entire  numlK?r  of  suits  decidt^l 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  durin;]^  the  year  was  1,085;  the  entin*  amount 
for  which  judfi:ments  were  obtained,  exclusive  of  judj^ents  in  rmK  was 
8473,871  30;  the  whole  amount  collected  from  all  sonnies  was  8G44.51 7  4l*. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  a  conij)arative  view  of  the  litigation  of  the 
last  yeai'  and  of  the  next  preceding  one. 

In  suits  commenced  during  the  fiscal  year  ending — 


Jane  30.  ie<>7.  |  June  30,  ]^>. 


Totnl  amount  reported  fued  for dollnn. 

Total  amount  of  Judgment*  for  the  United  States dulliim. 

Tot  ill  amount  rt'po''t«d  collected doUam . . 

Decided  for  the  United  StateH nnmbi'r. 

Decided  against  the  Uuitid  States number. 

8ft  1  H>d  nnd  dldmiksed number. 

Kemitted nnmlH?  r. 

Pi-nding numbvr . 

Total  number  of  miits  brought 


13,581X610  S3 

430.618  36 

7*^,007  30 

1,7M 

SO 

•      257 

L'1 

i.7r.o 
3.erj 


10.070. 14T  :^ 
a4."i  74  rT 
441/.  tk«  44 

«  ■ 

40 

1>3 

1  -v. 
a.  114 


In  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending — 


Amount  of  Judgment*  In  old  cult* dollar*..  | 

Dectdfd  for  the  United  St|teit number.! 

DiTided  ugainitt  the  I'nitea  States numbi-r. 

S*:ttled  and  dlsmliiHed number . 

Aniount  collected  in  old  suits dollars. . 

Total  number  of  suitii  disposed  of 

W  hole  number  of  JndgmeutH  In  favor  of  ITnlted  States 

Whole  amount  of  judgments  In  favor  of  United  States  during  the  fliiciU 

yettr dollars. . 

Wnule  amount  collected  from  all  sources  during  the  flncal  year.,  .dollars.. 


June  30.  16477.  '    June  3i).  1pi>! 


♦- 

IM.  'A^% 

47.1.  eTl  ':! 

tm.:ii7  4.' 


ia4, 144  7:j 

4r7r) 

Si:* 

4'J4 

l,e93.6:.0  30 

3.  \m 

ii,  i\a 

6ri4.761  09 

S.620.GU6  at 

These  tables  show  a  large  decrease  in  the  aggregate  amounts  ftir  the 
last  year  as  comi)ai'ed  with  the  next  i>rece(ling  one,  owing  to  tht»  omis- 
sion therefrom  of  suit8  arising  under  tlie  internal  revenue  laws,  and  llio 
cessation  of  proceedings  under  tiie  conliscatioa  acts,  and  in  prize  ras^'.s. 
By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  appix>ved  ^lan'li  1*,  ISiJT,  ti» 
amend  existing  laws  relating  to  internal  ivvenue,  it  was  made  the  tluly 
of  district  attorneys,  instead  of  reporting  to  the  Solicitor,  to  make  i-e|>oit 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue ;  <'onse(|uently  no  ivconl  tif  sueh 
suits  is  now  kept  in  this  oflice,  and  no  statement  thei-eof  api)eais  in  the 
present  repoit.  In  those  classes  of  cases,  however,  whidi  aiv  ineludttl 
in  the  tiiblesfor  the  past  fiscal  year,  a  considerable  incivase  is  shown  m 
the  aggregixto  amount  of  business  over  that  of  the  year  next  pivewling. 

Since  the  submission  of  my  last  annual  n'poit  settlements  have  \teen 
made  of  a  cousiderablo  number  of  the  suits  wliich  were  then  i>onding 
arising  out  of  tlie  seizure  of  wines  and  other  meivhaudise  for  violatioiw 
of  the  itsveuuc  laws.  The  tenas  upon  which  these  settlements  have  lieen 
made,  if  they  have  not  been  all  that  the  govenunent  etmld  have  desiitHl, 
have  ncvcrthcicsFs  it  is  belicved|  been  such  as  substantially  to  attaiin  the 
idi{i»r  end  for  which  all  such  proceedingH  sliould  bo  adopted,  vi/. :  the 
"1  admonition  of  the  delinquent  parties  and  others  who  might  lie 
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tempted  to  foUov  tlieir  example,  and  a  conspqnent  diminution  in  the 
unmber  and  flagniacy  of  frauds  upon  the  revemie. 

Experience^  however,  having  shown  tlie  difficulty  of  procuring  at  the 
bands  of  juries  verdicts  of  condemnation  in  «uch  cases,  when  the  amounts 
arc  large  and  the  interesta  involved  extensive,  it  has  been  deemed  esi>e- 
dient  to  proaecnte  the  inqiiirieB  which  have  been  conducted  through 
a$^nts  of  the  department  in  foreign'  countries  less  with  a  ■i-iew  to  such 
seizuies  and  proceedings  for  condemnation,  than  to  the  iiifoniiatiou  of, 
the  local  oflicerB  of  the  revenue,  and  tho  advancement  of  the  value 
declared  in  the  invoice  to  the  actual  dutiable  value  of  the  merchandise 
in  cases  of  undervaluation.  I  entertain  nu  doubt  of  the  imiKirtaiice  of 
the  senice  which  may  be  rendered  by  such  agents  in  the  manner  iudi- 
cated,  and  therefore  recommen<l  an  adlierence  to  the  system  of  measures 
of  which  they  are  an  essential  i>art^  ^ 

The  operations  of  the  secret  ser\'ice  division,  under  my  general  direc- 
tion, have  continued  throughout  tlic  piist  year  to  be  conducted  by  its 
eifficient  head  with  great  energy,  ability,  and  success. 

Very  considerable  progress  has  beeu  made  in  the  final  settlement  of 
the  class  of  old  claims  which  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
MeUen,  and  a  handsome  amount  has  already  been  realized  thei-efrom,  a 
large  portion  of  which  would  doubtless  never  have  beeu  collected  but  for 
Uie  siK-ciid  efforts  put  forth  by  him.  I  anticipate,  in  the  futiii-e,  still  more 
satistactory  residts  from  the  same  source,  as  the  iiuits  of  miich  of  Mr. 
Uellen's  intelligent,  judicious,  and  very  assiduous  labors  are  now  appa- 
rently just  beginning  to  be  realized. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JORDAN, 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasnry. 

Hon.  Httgh  McCiT-LOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


BEPOET  OP  THE  LIGHT-HOUSE  BOARD. 


LIST  OF  ME3IBERS. 

Hon.  Hni^  McCnlloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ex  officio  President 
Benr-AAnfnl  W.  B.  Shnbrick,  U.  8.  Na\-y,  Chairman. 


»  JoBeph  Henry,  LLJ).,  Secretarj-  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Brevet  Bri^adiex  General  Hartman  Bache,  colonel  corps  of  engineers. 
Brevet  Magat  Gkneral  Bichaid  Delafleld,  brigadier  general  corps  of 


BMP-Adnind  O.  K.  StribUng,  V.  S.  Kavy. 

Professor  BL  P^grc^jiJUD^  Soperiutendent  Coast  Survey. 

~  ...  (d,  tJ.  8.  Navy,  Naval  Secretary. 

t  O.  M.  Poe,  m.-gor  of  engineera,  U.  8.  A., 
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COMMITTEES. 
FINANCE. 

Geueral  Delaficld.  |  Admiral  Stribling. 

ENGINEERING. 

General  Bache.  |  General  Delafleld. 

LIGHTING. 

Professor  Peirce.  I  General  Bache. 

LIGHT-VESSELS,  BUOYS,  ETC. 

Admiral  Stribling.  |  Professor  Henry. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Professor  Henry.  |  Professor  Peirce. 

The  chairman  and  secretaries  are  ex  officio  members  of  aU  oommitteei. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  Light-Housb  Boabd, 

WaMngtoUj  D.  C,  Kovember  6,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  ponsideration  and 
for  the  information  of  Congi*ess  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  ligh^ 
house  establishment  during  the  past  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  important 
subject  of  ear-signals  as  aids  to  navigation,  and  to  the  not  less  important 
investigation  of  the  question  as  to  the  best  means  for  light-house  illmni- 
natiou,  with  a  view  to  economy  and  power. 

Nothing  indicates  the  libcnility,  prosperity  or  intelligence  of  a  natioii 
more  clearly  than  the  facilities  which  it  aftbrds  for  the  safe  approach  of 
the  mariner  to  its  shores. 

The  introduction  and  improvement  of  these  facilities  are  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  important,  since  the  nimiber  of  lives  and  the 
amount  of  property  exiwsed  to  tlie  dangers  of  the  sea  are  increasing  with 
time  in  a  geometrical  ratio ;  and  notwithstanding  the  aids  which  have 
been  afforded  navigation  and  the  i)erfection  of  the  art  itself,  the  number 
of  marine  disasters  which  are  annually  reiK)rte<l  is  truly  frightftiL 

Our  ovm  government  has  given  si)ecial  attention  to  tlus  impiNtant 
subject,  and  though  our  coast  line  far  exceeds  in  extent  that  of  aoy  other 
nation,  yet  it  is  second  to  none  in  themciins  which  it  offers  for  the  safety 
of  the  mariner.  The  provisions  afforded  by  accurate  maps  of  the  mimiie 
topography  of  our  coast,  and  the  system  of  Ughts,  beacons,  baoys  and 
signals  which  have  been  established,  indicate  Uie  liberal  views  wlueh  are 
held  and  have  been  acted  uix)n  in  regivrd  to  this  matter.  Tbe  idM 
is  no  longer  entertained  that  expenditures  on  aids  to  navi^tkHi 
coniined  in  their  effects  to  the  prosperity  of  the  maritime  porUoiia  of 
country,  It  is  now  well  understood  that  whatever  affects  the 
of  the  nation  affects  all  its  interests,  those  of  the  interior  as  well 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea.  ^ 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  facilities  albcded  by 
siguxds,  to  be  of  real  valne  and  not  delusions  as  to  daiunr.  ■ 
founded  upon  precise  principles  of  science  and  weU  estaBHw       f 

rnerieuoe.    The  niaps  ftuiUBhi^  by  the  fl^vernment  sor^ 
'1  by  au  aocniac^  whloh  toaves  uotSing  to  be  daii 
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been,  from  the  first,  the  dpsifni  of  the  Light-lioiiae  Boai-d  not  only  to 
ailoiit  the  Itest  methods  of  ilhiminatioii  aiitl  signuls  already  iu  use,  but 
also  1>,T  ori^iual expeiiinciits  and  i-oiieaiThL-s  to  iiuin-ovi^  the  system  itself, 
in  uliifli  the  |>n>si>erity  and  euiiimou  huiiiaiiity  of  the  nurldare  iutercsted. 

\Vi'  may  he  aUowed  to  say  tliat  the  iii-o|>er  discharge,  of  the  duties  of 
the  Li;>;ht-huuiie  Board  involves  actinirciiieiits,  if  not  tnlcuts,  of  no  onli- 
iiary  i-lianicter,  etiich  as  skill  iu  sennianshij),  pmetii'al  knowledge  of  engi- 
ueeriug.  the  abstract  priiic-iples  of  iiiiithematics,  of  pjiysics  and  chem- 
istry. Iu  ;ict'ordiiiico  with  these  requii'ein<!uts  the  organization  of  tho 
boanl  iucludeei  two  officei-s  of  the  na\-j-,  two  officci's  of  tho  engineer 
i-or]>ii  of  the  aruiy,  two  civilians  of  a  svicntific  diuracter,  well  vei'sed  in 
original  investigation,  anil  two  executive  secretaries,  one  an  officer  Irom 
the  uavy,  ami  the  other  from  the  engineering  department  of  tho  army.  In 
order  that  these  may  work  in  harmony  they  are  placed  midcr  the  tlirec- 
ttou  of  the  deikirtmeut  having  the  care  of  commerce. 

The  result  of  this  organization,  and  tho  majiner  in  which  tlte  board, 
iu  accordanee  with  it,  has  discharged  its  duty,  ore  evinced  by  the  history 
of  the  i»iK'i-itions  connected  with  this  Ker\"ice.  Since  its  establishment 
the  number  of  lights  has  been  more  than  iloubled,  the  old  system  of 
reflei'toiN,  whieh  was  previously  in  use,  has  been  refilace<l  by  the  more 
eficetive  a|>i>aratus  of  Fresnel,  and  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  every 
part  of  the  service  have  materially  K>en  advanced.  At  the  conunenc^:- 
mout  of  the  ojiei'ations  of  the  board  tho  only  material  used  for  iUiuniiia- 
tion  was  six-rm  oil,  but  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  sup))Iy  of  this 
sabstance  indnced  the  board  to  attempt  the  iiitroiluetion  into  this  conntry 
of  the  cultivation  of  colza,  and  the  pi'odnctiou  of  oil  from  this  plant. 
For  this  pnriiose  a  <)uantity  of  rape  seed  was  imi>orted  and  distributed 
through  the  Agricultui'al  Department  to  farmers  in  the  western  States,but 
the  supply  of  colza  oil  produced  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  domes- 
tic use,  and  by  no  means  enough  for  general  adoption  in  the  light-huusc 
service.  In  consideration  of  this  condition  of  atfairs  a  series  of  investi- 
(•ations  were  undei-taken  by  the  board  in  regard  to  different  materials 
for  illaminution,  which  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  lai-d  oil,  as  not 
otdy  a  much  cheaper  material,  and  one  to  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  of  supply  in  this  country,  but  also  as  better  adapted  to  burning  in 
light-house  lamps  than  any  other  ilhiminatiug  fluid  which  has,  as  yet, 
been  proposed.  The  principal  ol^jection  to  the  use  of  this  material  at 
flnt  was  its  tendency  to  solidify  at  a  sliglit  I'etluction  of  tcmiieniture; 
bat  this  baa  been  effectually  overcome  by  an  arrangement  of  the  lamjis, 
in  which  the  heat  evolved  at  the  iwint  of  combustion  is  applied  to  kce]) 
the  <h1  in  a  liquid  condition.  The  inti-oduction  of  lard  oil  was  gradual, 
being  1b»t  used  in  the  larger  luai[)s,  while  tlie  smaller  ones  were  still 
Bup^ed  with  siK>rm  or  colza;  b\it  during  the  hist  year  it  has  been  suc- 
c«SM&iQy  introduced  into  lamps  of  all  size.'*,  and  in  eveiy  jxtsition  iu 
which  u^its  are  requiitHl  along  our  seaboard. 

Taiiou  propusitiims  have  been  urged  njton  the  boanl  for  the  introduc- 
tion ot  laroKaie  and  other  forms  of  imtrolcum ;  but,  after  n  cai-eful  serif's 
of  ezperinenfcB  in  regard  to  this  snbslaiice,  its  use  has  Ikm'U  discnvdcd, 
with  s  riiide  cxceptiou,  namely,  that  in  whicli  a  small  fjuaiitiiy  of  it  is 
minted  mth  lard  oil,  for  bunno^  dming  cold  weather  on  the  li^ht- 
shiiw;  hnteren  this  application  is  not  !\])pi-oved,  and  will  bi;  disirontiiuK'd 
as  aooD  MlampB  of  a  n>nu  better  odiiLitcd  tbr  this  service  can  be  con- 


nMiMI       ^x"'  M(  udng  pretroleum  is  tho  danger  arising  from  its 

'  '^Us  ''    Kscter^  and  the  explosivenpss  of  its  vapor  when 

jgll  KiB  air.     Iu  the  larger  lamps  of  the  ligbt-houso 
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service  a  degree  of  heat  is  evolved  sufficient  to  canse  the  ignition  at 
once  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  liquid,  instead  of  confining  the  comhus- 
tion  to  that  part  which  is  drawn  up  into  the  wick.  In  the  smaller  lamps 
danger  principally  arises  from  the  vapor  evolved  from  kerosene  by  the 
heat  of  the  lamp,  added  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  this  vapor,  of  a  given  density,  diflused  through  the  air  in 
the  space  above  the  oil  in  the  reservoir,  produces  a  detonating  compoood. 
which  is  capable  of  exploding  with  the  violence  of  giin])owder,  and  of 
thus  causing  accidents  of  the  most  serious  character.  When  an  explo- 
sion of  this  kind  takes  place,  the  reservoir  is  usually  broken  in  pieces, 
the  oil  ignited,  and,  while  in  a  state  of  intense  combustion,  is  projected  in 
every  direction.  The  danger  is  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  the  tnimin^r 
oil  cannot  be  extinguished  by  water,  but  floats  and  bums  on  the  surface  of 
this  liquid.  Even  the  mixture  of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  kerosene  with 
lard  oil  is  not  free  from  danger;  the  two  ingredients  of  this  eomponnd 
do  not  enter  into  a  chemical  combination,  and  the  explosive  vaixn*  is 
evolve<l  with  almost  as  much  readiness  from  the  mixture  as  from  kero- 
sene alone. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  lard  oil  was  the  want 
of  some  definite  means  by  which  the  illimiinating  quality  of  the  samples 
could  be  determined.  This  difficulty,  as  stated  in  a  previous  reiKirt,  has 
been  oveix'ome,  and  a  system  of  scientific  precision  introduced,  by 
which  the  board  is  always  assured  that  the  article  accepted  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  contracit  For  making  the  test  of  the 
oil,  and  other  experiments  connected  with  materials  used  in  the  light- 
house service*,  a  ])hotometric  room  and  hil)oratory  have  been  establii&e«l 
at  the  depot  at  Staten  island.  At  this  place,  also,  for  the  better  preser- 
vation of  the  oil,  and  to  facilitate  the  inspection,  a  large  vault,  furnished 
with  five  tanks^^each  capable  of  containing  10,000  gallons  of  oil,  has  been 
constructed.  The  tanks,  which  are  kept  at  a  nearly  uniform  temperature 
during  the  whole  year,  preserve  the  oil  from  deterioration  due  to  chem- 
ical changes,  prevent  the  loss  by  leakage,  and  facilitate  the  preeiHe 
measurement  of  the  quantity  which  has  bcvn  received,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  on  hand  at  any  time,  by  merely  inspecting  a  gniduated  index. 

The  board  has  also  introduccMl  imi)ortant  imi)rovement8  in  the  lamp;* 
usually  sui)plied  by  the  luakers  of  the  Fi'csnel  api)aratU8.  These  are  of 
two  classics,  the  mechanical  lamp  and  the  modenitor  lamp.  In  the  former 
the  oil  is  pum])ed  up  to  the  burner  from  a  reservoir  below  by  clock-work, 
imiH»Iled  by  the  des<jent  of  a  heavy  weight.  This  ai)panitu's  is  of  a  com- 
plicated character,  and  is  subject  to  derangement;  the  vaives  mnstlie 
renewed  from  time  to  time  and  the  clock-work  cleaned.  Tlie  pi-oiH»rper- 
fonnance  of  these  operations  is  beyond  the  skill  of  an  onlinary  kee|ier, 
and  i*equires  the  fiv<pient  aid  ol'  a  trained  lanqust.  The  moderator  lamp 
is  less  complicated,  and  was  invented  to  obviate  the  (bfilculties  just  men- 
tioned. In  this  lamp  the  oil  is  forced  up  from  a  cylindrical  ivservoir 
below  by  the  descent  of  a  loaded  piston,  and  the  sup]>ly  to  the  burner, 
which  would  otherAvise  diminish  as  the'  w(»ight  of  oil,  addetl  to  that  of  the 
piston,  becomes  less,  is  regulated  by  incn»asing  th<^  size  of  an  opening  in 
withdrawing  from  it  a  wii-e  slightly  tap<aing.  This  a])paratns.  however, 
is  liable  to  in-egularity  on  account  of  derangement  of  the  su]>])lyingap|)a- 
ititus,  the  varying  friction  of  the  packing  of  tli(»  piston,  as  wrll  as  ibe 
change  in  the  flow  of  the  (piantity  of  oil,  owing  to  its  h'ss  liquidity  on 
account  of  a  diminution  of  temiHTatuiv.  The  impix)venuMit  (*onsists  in 
substituting  for  these  lamps  (me  of  constant  level,  invente<l  by  ^Ir.  .If>seph 
Vnnck,  the  foreman  of  the  workshop  at  the  light-lumse  (le|>ot,  Staten 
^Hlaud.    In  this  lamp  the  reservoir  containing  the  oil  is  placed  above  tho 
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burner,  and  the  flow  of  oil  necessary  for  jierfeet  combustion  regulated  by 
a  floating  piston  placed  in  an  enlarged  portion  of  the  supply  tube,  and 
carrying  on  its  upper  suiface  a  conical  projection,  which  increases  or 
dlminishesthe  size  of  the  supplying  orifice  in  accordance  with  the  rai)idity 
of  oombiistiou.  This  lamp  is  not  only  free  from  the  objections  mentioned 
as  i>ertuining  to  the  other  lami>s,  but  is  less  expensive  and  better  adapted 
to  the  bnniiug  of  lard  oil.  It  aflbixls  a  freer  combustion,  and  conse(pu»ntly 
a  more  intense  light,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  larger  amount  of  the  buni- 
ing  material.  This  is  principally  due  to  passing  the  heated  air  and  i)ro- 
dncts  of  combustion  from  the  lamp  thi-ough  a  cylindrical  opening  in  the 
reservoir  of  the  oil,  fonning,  as  it  were,  a  prolongation  of  the  chimney, 
and  thus  keeping  the  oil  at  a  temperature  which  prevents  freezing  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  supi)lies  it  to  the  bunwfr  in  the  best  condition  for 
combustion.  Moreover,  the  lamp  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  as  to 
seldom  need  repair,  and  can  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition  by  any 
keeper  of  onlinary  intelligence.  The  superiority  of  this  lamp  has*  now 
been  established  by  the  tiial  of  a  number  of  years,  there  being  at  present 
in  actual  use  1  of  the  1st  order;  14  of  the  3(1  order;  7  of  the  3 J  order. 

They  are  much  liked  by  the  keepers,  as  they  give  less  trouble  in  attend- 
ance, and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  adopt  them  in  all  cavses  in 
which  new  apparatus  is  supplied  to  light-houses,  or  in  which  lamps  of 
the  old  fbnn  are  to  be  replaced. 

Not  only  has  a  series  of  experiments  been  made  on  the  different  illu- 
minating liquids,  but  also  on  light  of  diflereut  character,  viz. :  the  electrical 
light,  the  oxy -hydrogen  lime  lights,  and  the  magnesium  lights.  In  order 
to  study  exi>erimcntally  the  pecidiarities  of  the  electric  lights,  one  of  the 
latest  electro-magnetic  nmchines,  that  invented  by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Liver- 
1KX)L  has  been  purcliasi^d.  The  ccmimittee  on  experiments  have,  however, 
found  difficulty  in  procuriugan  engine  with  the  requisite  gearing  to  obtain 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  armature  necessary  to  i>roduce  the  maxinuim 
eflect  of  this  machine.  From  the  observations,  however,  which  have 
been  made  in  regaitl  to  it,  it  is,  in  its  i)resent  form,  not  well  ada])ted  to 
light-house  piu^ioses.  It  n^quires  a  speed  of  2,500  revolutions  per  minute 
to  develop  its  maximum  eftect,  but  a  velocity  of  revolution  as  gi*eat  as 
this  must  soon  destn)y  the  parts  connected  with  the  centres  of  motion,  and 
require  their  fi-equent  renewal.  Besides  this,  the  problem  is  not  alone 
what  machine  of  a  given  size  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  elec- 
tricity without  regard  to  the  i)Owers  expended,  but  that  which  will  pro- 
duce *^  the  greatest  amount  of  electricity  with  a  given  exi>enditure  of 
Xiowen    This  problem,  we  tliink,  has  scar(*ely  yet  been  solved. 

Furthermore,  fix)m  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  bj'  the 
committee  on  experiments,  it  would  ai)pear  that  the  i>enetrating  i)ower 
pf  light  in  absorbing  media  depends  principally  upon  the  nimiber  of 
niys  which  arc  emitted  Irom  a  giveij  luminous  space ;  and  hence,  if  the 
absorbing  power  of  fog  be  similar  to  that  of  colored  glass,  with  which 
the  experiments  have  been  made,  the  penetrathig  power  of  a  beam  of 
electric  light  may  be  equalled  by  one  from  the  combustion  of  lard  oil. 
This  opinion  is  founded  itpon  the  fact  that  flame  is  transjiarent,  and  that 
the  penetrating  i>ower  of  two  separate  tlanies  is  increased  by  bringing 
them  together,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiments  on  lamps  with  con- 
centric wicks. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  upon  the  ai>plication  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lime  light,  but  the  labor  and  danger  coiniected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gases,  the  expensive  apparatus,  and  the  liability  of  the 
lime  to  become  deranged,  far  outweigh  any  advantages  m  the  way  of  su- 
perior illumination  which  can  be  derived  from  it. 
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The  light  fiH)m  the  combustion  of  mngnesinm  has  also  been  exainiDod, 
and  from  the  results  it  would  appear  that  if  this  metal  could  be  pitK^un-^l 
in  sufiicieut  quantities,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  would  pi*obably  su- 
persede air  other  materials  which  have  been  proposed  for  light-iiou.se 
illumination.  A  flattened  wire,  weighing  3}  grains  to  the  foot,  gave  a 
light  while  burning  in  the  air,  without  a  lamp,  equivalent  to  20G  candles. 
In  the  present  state  of  supjily  of  the  substance,  however,  it  is  only  n\^ 
plicable  to  a  casual  use  by  the  ]>hotographer,  or  for  illuminating  duriu|; 
a  brief  period  illustrations  in  the  leetiue  room. 

The  subject  of  fog  siguiils,  as  stated  in  previous  reports,  has  received 
the  special  attention  of  the  board.  The  sounding  instruments  which 
have  been  employed  are  bells,  steam  whistles,  tnimi>ets,  sirenes,  and  iu 
some  instances  cannon.  The  sound  from  a  bell  of  oixlinary  size,  viz..  of 
2,000  lbs.,  or  under,  has  less  penetrating  power,  or  can  be  heard  to  a  less 
distance  than  that  from  either  of  the  other  instruments  above  enume- 
rated. It  is,  however, used  in  cases  in  which  the  danger  to  be  signalized 
is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  direct  channel.  For  ringing  the  bell,  an 
automatic  app.iratus,  borrowed  from  the  French  system,  was  lii-st  em- 
ployed. This  was  afterwards  improved,  and  during  the  i)ast  year  has 
received  another  moditication  which  greatly  diminishes  the  amount  of 
muscular  iK)\tx^r  exiMnided  in  producing  the  desired  eft'ect.  In  the  old 
form  of  the  nmchine,  the  descent  of  the  moving  weight  was  ivgidated 
by  a  fly-wheel,  which,  being  in  constant  revolution,  expended  a  large  \h)t- 
tion  of  the  motive  power  in  giving  vijlocity  to  the  air.  In  the  iuipruveil 
apparatus,  the  inten-als  of  striking  are  governed  by  a  pendulum  auil 
clock  escai)ement,  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  small  extm  weight,  and 
which,  unlocking  at  a  given  moment  a  detent,  allows  the  large  weight, 
during  a  brief  descent,  to  give  motion  to  the  hammer.  By  this  an-auge- 
ment,  the  same  nimiber  of  blows,  of  e(iual  intensity,  are  struck  in  tbo 
descent  through  the  same  distance  of  a  weight  of  one-fourth  or  one-iilth 
the  magnitude  of  that  usetl  in  the  previous  form  of  the  machine. 

The  ordinary  steam  whistle  on  the  eastern  ])art  of  our  coast  is  a  favor- 
ite instrimient,  it  having  been  successfully  ap])lied  as  a  fog  signal  for  a 
number  of  years  at  Tartiidge  island,  in  New  Brunswick.  In  ]>ro]>ortiou 
to  the  power  applied,  the  sound  imMluced  with  this  instalment,  as  meas- 
lu'ed  by  the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  heard,  is  less  than  that  fi\>m  the 
trunii)i»t  or  the  sirene.  The  sound  is  given  olf  in  every  direction,  and 
therefore,  as  in  the  cai^o  of  the  light  from  an  ordinary  lamp,  without  re- 
flectors or  lenses,  but  a  small  jiortion  of  the  sound  is  utilized  for  signal- 
izing in  a  given  direction.  If,  however,  the  anu)unt  of  steam  exiKMidinl 
is  not  taken  into  consideration,  a  sound  sufli(*ient  for  any  puq)i)si»  may 
be  obtained.  But  the  large  luuount  of  power  r(»(iuiiXHl  to  jiroduce  a  given 
ettt»ct  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  general  use*  of  this  instiiiment, 
since  it  also  involves  the  emjdoyment  of  a  steam  boiler  and  other  appa- 
ratus not  entirely  free  from  dai)|ger,'on  account  of  explosi^ins,  and  neces- 
sitating the  supply  of  fresh  water  in  some  places  where  this  liquid  is  not 
readily  obtainable.  A  fog  signal  of  this  kind  has,  however,  bec»n  onlered 
lor  West  Quoddy  Head,  near  the  extn»me  eastern  portion  of  !\Iain<'. 

The  fog  trumpet  is  an  ordinary  honi  of  large  dimensions,  in  which  the 

▼ibrations  are  produced  by  a  steel  tongue  imt  in  motion  by  a  Mnst  of  air 

*xwi  a  reservoir  in  which  it  is  condensed  by  a  hot-air  engine.    AVhen  the 

^  ia  properly  attuned  so  as  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  column 

lined  in  the  truui])et,  the  sound  pi*oduccd  is  greater  than  that 

'instniment  with  the  same  exiHMuliture  of  power,  though  the 

Mtj  of  sound  obtamed  may  perhaps  Ik.'  exceeded  by  other 
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tesireDe,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  revolving  disk  perforated 
holes  or  openings,  and  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  before 
nadof  a  drum  of  the  same  diameter,  also  perforated  with  tiie  same 
berof  boles,  and  terminating  the  pipe  leading  from  a  steam  boiler, 
coneots  of  steam  issuingfrom  the  holes  in  the  end  of  the  dmm  being 
lenly  stopped  and  again  allowed  to  move,  thus  alternately  give  rise 
Mmd  of  which  the  pitch  vaiies  with  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the 
Wng  plate.  This  instrument,  to  which  is  also  attaclied  a  large  horn 
iDipet,  affords  admirable  facilities  for  determining  the  penetrating 
t  rf  sounds  of  diffei'ent  pitch.  The  sound  it  produces  in  propoiliou 
e  power  expended  is  intermediate  to  that  produced  by  the  steam 
tie  aDd  the  trumpet.  In  comparing  the  sound  of  a  large  horn  in 
I  the  vibrations  were  produced  by  a  sirene  with  that  of  another  in 
I  a  similar  ofQce  was  performed  by  a  st^  tongue,  the  result  was  in 
of  the  sirene.  though,  after  impro^dng  the  unison  of  the  steel  tongue 
case  of  the  nom,  the  effect  of  the  latter  was  increased  so  as  to  be 
Bnder  circumstances  not  the  most  favorable,  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
}it-bouse  depot  on  Staten  island,  New  York,  a  distance  of  15  miles. 
I  comparison  was  not  made  at  the  time  on  account  of  the  accidental 
g  of  the  shanty  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  sii^ene,  and 
oseqnent  derangement  of  the  instrument. 

stigfitions  in  reference  to  fog-signals,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
lation,  are  still  in  progress.  They  involve,  however,  no  small 
of  labor  and  of  original  thought.  In  case  of  the  former  it  is 
iry  not  only  to  ascertain  the  instrument  best  adapted  for  produ- 
Mind  at  different  localities,  but  also  the  proper  motive  power  to  be 
red. 

e  investigations  will  be  very  much  facilitated  by  the  laboratory, 
letrical  room  aodother  accommodations  for  experimental  x>urposes 
ing  provided  in  the  new  building  at  the  light-house  depot  on  Staten 

>f  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  SnUBRICK, 

Chuirmann 
BEW  A.  Harwood,  Kaval  Secretary. 
L  POE,  Engineer  Secretury. 


OBT  OF  SUPERlNTE2sT)ENT  OF  THE  COAST  SURVEY. 

Treasury  Department, 
Coast  Survey  Office^  Washington^  October  2C,  1868. 

:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  estimates  for  expenditure  in  the  sur- 
r  tifte  coast  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-'70. 
Jiose  of  the  last  year  from  which  they  are  somewhat  diminished, 
sxeeed  the  appropriations  of  the  preceding  years.  Tlie  estimate 
neaily  as  iK>ssible,  that  which  is  required  to  maintain  the  most 
DDical  action,  without  any  augmentation  of  the  scale  of  the  work, 
lie  least  amount  that  will  keep  the  parties  steadily  at  work,  and 
re  this  senice  in  a  constant  state  of  useful  activity. 
laying;  out  of  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  meet  the  commer- 
ints  of  the  whole  country-,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan 
;re«s  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

le  following  brief  statement  a  general  ^iow  is  given  of  the  distri- 
of  the  forties  of  the  survey  on  the  coast,  in  applying  the  appro- 
Q  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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Tlie  advance  made,  considering  the  means  that  were  available,  liu« 
been  satisfactoiy. 

During  the  year  ending  with  the  present  month,  progreRS  has  be<*n 
made  in  the  regular  oi)erations  of  the  survey  at  Penobscot  entraiuT, 
and  on  the  group  known  as  the  Fox  islands  in  Penobscot  bay,  iuclndin;: 
also  the  Thoroughfare  passage ;  in  the  completion  of  work  on  the  St. 
(Jeorge  river,  and  on  Medomak  river ;  in  the  completion  of  soundings  in 
Muscongus  bay,  and  near  Kennebec  entrance ;  in  extension  of  the  survi-y 
of  the  Kennebec  between  Menymeeting  bay  and  Augusta ;  in  the  de- 
tailed topography  of  islands  in  Gasco  bay;  in  a  minute  survey  of  tbe 
vicinity  of  Mun.joy  Ilill  (Portland)  for  the  city  authorities;  iu  a  develui*- 
ment  of  the  vicinity  of  Half-way  Rock  (Casco  entrance ;)  and  in  general 
l)rogress  in  Saco  bay,  coast  of  Maine.  On  the  sea-coast  and  inside  of 
C/ai)e  Cod  peninsula,  outstanding  work  has  been  completod  by  three 
l>arties;  changes  affecting  navigation  have  been  develoi>ed  off  Mouomoy 
Point,  Massachusetts;  and  two  parties  have  continued  the  detailed 
survey  of  Nantigansc^tt  bay,  in  Rhode  Island.  In  New  York  harbor  a 
s]>ecial  examination  has  b(Hm  made  between  Govemoi^s  island  and  the 
Nan'ows,for  the  city  authorities;  and  a  sur\'ey  is  in  pix)gress  to  develuji 
facilities  for  navigation  at  Rondout,  on  Hudson  river.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  the  coast  topography  of  New  Jersey,  at  Baniegat  bay. 
Tvvo  parties  have  been  employed  in  defining  and  sounding  the  smalh-r 
estuaries  of  Chesapeake  bay,  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Potomac ;  ami 
a  special  examination  has  been  made  of  shoals  obstnicthig  the  navif^ji- 
tion  of  the  Rappahannock  river.  The  i)rimar>'  triangulation  has  been 
in  i)rogress  connecting  stations  near  Washington  city  with  others  on 
t  he  Bhie  Ridge.  The  off-shore  hydrography  has  been  prosecuted  north  <»f 
Cai>e  Hatteras  towards  the  Virginia  line.  In  North  Carolina  the  detailnl 
suney  of  the  Neuse  river  has  b(*en  completed,  and  triangulation  ami 
hydi'ogi'jiphy  have  bei*n  continued  in  Pamplico  sound.  The  triangula- 
tion south  of  Charleston  has  Ijoen  connected  with  stations  on  the  Savan- 
nah river;  and  progress  has  been  made  in  the  detailed  survey  of  the 
branches  of  Port  Royal  sound.  On  the  coast  of  Georgia,  St.  Catharine's 
s<m)Hi^  St.  Andi-ew's  sound,  and  Doboy  sound  have  bi^en  sui-^'iycd,  and 
soundings  have  been  coni])leted  at  the  last  named  entrance.  Outstand- 
ing work  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnes's  sotmd,  Florida,  has  been  nearly  com- 
pU»ted,  and  investigaticms  of  gi'cat  interest  have  l)een  i)rosecut<*<l  in  tlie 
Florida  strait.  Two  parties  have  cont  inued  tlu^  survey  of  St.  Joseph's  bay. 
noith,  and  a  third  has  been  emph)yed  on  the  Gulf  coast  between  Per- 
dido  bay  and  Mobile  Point.  On  the  coast  of  Ixmisiana  the  triangulation 
of  Isle  an  Bi^eton  sound  has  been  completed,  and  soundings  have  Ihh-u 
made  in  the  bays  and  lagoons  between  the  Mississip]>i  passers.  I^si 
island  has  been  connected  by  triangidation  with  the  coast ;  an«l  the  true 
position  has  l)een  determined  of  Ship  Shoal  light-house,  off  I^ist  island. 
At  (lalveston,  Texas,  the  longitu<le  has  be(»n  determined  by  the  tele- 
graphic metho<l,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  obser\*ations  teriuinatin^ 
in  a  i)revious  year  at  New  Orleans.  Soundings  have  Ihhmi  continuiHl  iu 
(ialvestou  bay.  At  Lavaca,  latitude,  azinuith,  and  the  niaguetio  ele- 
ments have  l)een  detennined,  and  the  hydrographic  survey  has  been 
continued  in  Coi^pus  Christi  bay. 

On  the  coast  of  California  the  survey  has  been  in  i)rogi'efB':  iH'tween 
Point  Conception  and  Buenaventui^a,  and  on  the  ]H'ninsula  near  8;ui 
Fraucis(*x>;  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  at  the  Ya(|uina  river;  at  Nclmlem 
river  entrance,  and  at  Columbia  river;  and  in  the  watei-suf  Washington 
*"    dtory  at  Port  Madison. 
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Tbeannexed  tablethotes,  in  parallel  eolumm,  the  appropriations  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  XSiiS-^liO,  and  the  estimates  noto  submitted  for  tti^Jtscal 
year  180^70. 


For  foiTcj  of  the  AtUnHc  and  Onlf  coaito  of  the  TToiUd  Stales, 
iDrloding  eompenution  of  cinliuis  engaged  in  Ibe  wotb,  mr  aci 
ll«eh  3,  1843". 

For  coDtiDBiiig  the  nirrej  of  the  FaciSc  coait  of  the  United  Statea, 
IneladiDg  eompeniation  of  drilions  engaged  in  the  iroih,  per  act 
of  Sralember  90,  1850 

Fof  pabliibiDg  the  obseTrations  made  iu  the  progreu  of  the  surrej 
itfllMOoaitof  theUnitedStKtes.iacIudinrcompeneBlionof  civil- 
Imm  engaged  in  the  worh,  per  act  of  March  3,  iti3 

For  Ibe  np»in  Mid  raaintenuice  of  the  complement  cf  veBsele  need 
Id  the  anrrej  of  ibe  coaet,  per  act  of  March  3,  1853 

Fv  par  and  ration*  of  enpneera  for  the  steamers  nsed  in  the  bydro- 
graphyoftbecoutinrver,  no  longer  supplied  by  the  Navy  Depait- 
noit,  per  act  of  June  1^  1638..! 

Total 


$370,000 

175,000 

5,000 
60,000 


615,000 


tzr5,000 

130,000 

5,000 
30,000 


Beqiectfully  sabmitted: 

BENJAMIN  PEIECE, 
Superintendent  United  States  Coast  Surrey. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCdixoch, 

Set^etary  of  the  Treasury, 


AS^TTAL  HEPORT  OF  TUE  DIEECTOE  OF  THE  BUREAU  01? 
STATISTICS. 

BUBEAU  OP  STATISnCa,  TeEASUEY  DEPARTSfEST, 

^Yaskington,  D.  C,  November  18,  18C8. 

Sn :  I  hare  the  bonor  to  submit  berewitb  tbe  second  (uomiiiaUy  tbo 
Qiird*)  annnaJ  report  oftbis  bureau. 

Uvill  be  recollected  that  tbia  organization  resulted  fi-om  a  di\ision  of 
the  ftinctioDS  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  created  as  a  sepa- 
rate bureaa  by  act  of  July  2S^  18GG.  At  the  time  this  separation  took 
^ice,aM  nnmber  of  clerks  employed  u^ion  the  work  trausleired  from  the 
Reguto's  office,  uamely,  the  compilation  of  the  various  cnstom-Iiouso 
accoonts  relating  to  our  foreign  trade,  tonnage,  &c.,  was  24;  but  expe- 
rience Memed  to  prore  that  with  this  limited  unuilHT  of  clerks  these  vast 
accoimta  coold  not  be  correctly  kept;  and  as  tlie  law,  besides  trausl'eriiiig 
these  flm^kniB  &om  the  Register  to  the  Director  of  the  Biu'eau  of  Statis- 
tics, tiao  OTOvided  for  the  perfomianco  of  other  functions — lor  esami)lc, 
that  the  IMrcctor  sbonld  prepare  a  registry  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  ITiiited  States,  and  provide  a  system  for  nuinberiiig  each  vessel 
and  awaid  nambers  to  all  of  them — a  necessity  was  created  for  the 
anplQfmait  of  additional  clerks.  Accoixlingly  the  clerical  force  of  this 
banan  to  increased  to  45  clerks ;  and  although  at  times  the  iiuiiiIht  of 
detka  emjtoyed  bas  been  gi-eater,  (the  ines^mt  number  is  US,)  this  lias 

*  Bw  faatWt*  tff  A"""*'  Report  of  llMT,  Cumtneice  and  Naviguliun,  pct'f;icc.  p.  5. 
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l)ccn  loss  on  acrount  of  the  exi<rencies  of  the  bureau  than  for  other 
reasons  connected  with  the  economical  ilisi>osition  of  the  clerical  force 
eni])loye(l  in  the  department.    Tliis  fon*e  is  em])loyed  as  follows: 

In  comi>ilin^  the  various  accounts  of  im))ort  entries,  inipoits,  duties 
warehouse  transiictions,  re-exi)oris,  indii-ect  trade,  and  in  transitu  com- 
merce, 13  clerks;  in  comi)ilin*^  the  accoimta  of  domestic  oxiH>rts,  0 
clerks;  in  compiling  the  accounts  of  navigation,  tonnage,  omigi-atioii 
and  immigration,  3  clerks;  in  registering  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  Stat(»s,  and  awarding  numbers  and  signal  letters  to  the  ssime, 
11  clerks;  in  analyzing,  (ihecking  and  pn»paring  the  accounts  of  collect- 
ors of  customs,  before  dei)ositing  them  with  the  compiling  divisions. 
G  clerks;  in  arranging  elassilications,  pi*epariug  forms,  and  superinteud- 
iug  the  library  of  the  buivau,  4  chn-ks;  on  miscellaneous  statistics,  and 
in  copying,  registering,  and  di^afluig  statistical  tables  and  letters  of 
instructions  to  otti(?ers  of  the  revenue,  8  clerks ;  in  snperiut^ndiug  the 
publication  of  re])orts,  and  in  receiving  and  distributing  the  mails, 
2  clerks.    Total :  53  clerks. 

Some  important  changes  have  recently  been  nuule  in  the  system  of 
accounts;  the  principal  quarterly  accounts,  for  exami»le,  having  been 
superseded  by  monthly  accounts.  When  these  changes  shall  have  been 
completely  accomplished,  which  it  is  exi)ected  will  be  the  east*  in  the 
coursi*  of  another  mtnith,  the  clerical  foive  of  tlie  bureau  may  be  still 
lurther  reduced ;  but  it  is  res])ectfully  recommended  that  in  making  such 
n^duction,  care  be  taken  that  no  essential  portion  of  the  work  now  jH'r- 
fonned  in  the  bureau  be  dispensed  with. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  previous 
rejmrts,  and  in  this  i)lace  it  needs  only  to  be  brietly  summarized.  The 
conunerce  and  navigation  accounts  are  C()mi)leted  for  tiie  year  emk-d 
June  30,  1SG8,  and  summai"}  tables  are  resiMH'tfully  submitted  herewith, 
showing  the  course  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  foi'eign  tonnage  movi^ 
ment.  Detailed  transcripts  of  the  records  are  now  being  prepared  for 
the  public;  printer  to  form  the  annual  volume  of  tables  on  commei'ce  and 
navigation. 

It  was  intended,  had  occasion  pennitted,  to  have  suggested  a  reform 
in  the  ])resent  system  of  obtaining  the  statistics  of  our  foreign  eomnieriT. 
Exi)eric»nce  has  inovcnl  that  the  plan  now  jansued  cannot  be  continutHl 
su<!C(\ssfully  without  a  large  expenditure  of  labor,  and  of  labor  of  a  much 
more  technical  and  critical  character  than  can  readily  be  secured  under 
th(.»  existing  provisions  of  law  as  to  salaries.  The  statistics  of  the  luiss 
two  years  are  believed  to  contain  but  few  of  the  numerous  forms  of  error 
that  vitiated  those  which  preceded  Ihem^  but  these  advantages  have 
only  been  secured  by  such  extra  exertion  ami  care  as  is  haitily  to  be 
looked  lor  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  clerks  of  this  bureau 
have  been  prompted  to  niake  these  extra  exertions  from  the  desiiv  to  so 
improve  upon  tlie  statiMics  pivvitnisly  jnepared  in  the  de])art ment,  as  to 
reflect  credit  upon  and  give  character  to  tin*  new  organization  with  which 
they  had  become  identified.  Ihit  the  dis<*onragenicnts  have  lMH»n  S4> 
great,  and  the  accounts  received  tmni  tlu»  collectors  of  customs  continue 
to  be  so  erron(M)us  and  peii)lexing,  that  1  fear  the  failuiv  of  a  stimulus 
already  too  long  maintained,  and  consei|uently  that  unless  a  change  is 
made  in  the  system,  our  commercial  statistics  will  gnuluallyivlapseugain 
into  the  dejilorable  condition  from  which  it  has  taken  so  much  exertion 
to  extricate  them.  The  reform  intended  to  be  suggi'sted  w»8  that  uf 
HMpiiiiiig  the  collectors  of  customs  no  hmgcr  to  transmit  ae(H>unt8of  the 
business  of  their  oilices  to  the  bnix^au,  but  to  substitute  tlivreltir  dii|ili- 
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s  of  the  original  entries,  manifests,  clearances,  &c.,  deposited  with 
Q,  and  from  these  original  data  to  compile  the  statistics  requiied  by 
igren.  By  this  means  not  only  would  the  many  eiTors  of  classifica- 
i  uid  arrangement  which  now  distort  and  vitiate  the  collectors' 
onntsas  they  arc  received  at  this  bureau,  and  before  coiTcction,  be 
riated;  hut  a  more  complete  and  direct  surveillance  of  the  transactions 
tlie  varioos  custom-houses  be  exercised  by  the  department.  This  is 
I  qrstem  understood  to  be  practised  in  Great  Britain,  PYance,  Canada 
1  other  foreign  coiuitries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  measmes  may  be  taken 
Hne  ftiture  time  to  effect  its  realization.  The  secondary  advantage 
ried  to  above,  in  many  respects  deserves  the  first  imi)ortance,  for,  as 
case  now  stand&^-fhough  it  may  appear  incredible  to  those  unmindful 
Ae  immense  extent  of  our  country,  the  great  number  of  its  custom- 

a  the  complexities  of  the  tiiriff  laws  and  the  large  transactions 
nnder  them — the  department  is  actually  destitute  of  any  practical 
cik  upon  many  of  the  most  imi)ortant  current  business  operations  ot 
odleetors.  For  example,  it  does  not  know  in  definite  detail  what 
dumdi^  is  stored  at  any  given  time  in  the  bonded  warehouses,  what 
chandise  is  in  transit  under  bond,  &c.  An  approximate  knowledge 
leae  important  transactions  was  secured  of  late,  when,  under  the  Direct- 
flopervision,  the  compilation  of  warehouse  and  in  transitu  statistics 
inaugnrated  in  this  bureau ;  but  imder  the  present  system  the  details 
not  sufficient  for  critical  purposes. 

a,  besides  this  report  and  the  accompanying  tables,  it  is  made  the 
f  of  the  Director  to  publish  a  monthly  statistical  rejiort  and  an  annual 
Due  of  statistical  tables,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  extend  these 
srations  any  ftirther  than  to  refer  with  gratitude  to  the  hearty  and 
Digent  co-oi)eration  to  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  clerks  of  this  bureau 
tbe  snccessfid  i)eribrmance  of  his  labors  and  in  their  preparation  for 
lication,  and  more  particularly  to  the  several  chiej^  of  divisions, 
srs.  C.  S.  Mixter,  Thomas  Clear,  J.  N.  Wliitney,  J.  IL  Mcllvaine,  II. 
ix,  J.  W.  De  Ki-aftl:,  and  James  Kyau. 

istice  also  demands  that  mention  be  again  made  of  the  value  of  the 
ices  i>ert'onned  by  the  female  clerks  employed  in  the  bureau,  who 
mostly  engaged  in  comi)iliug  the  warehouse  accounts,  and  in  the 
Mffatiou  of  statistical  tables  connected  therewith.  In  these  resx)ccts 
a  others  they  have  exhibited  clerical  abilities  of  a  high  order.  As  the 
at  present  stands,  they  receive  but  half  the  salaries  of  the  higher 
lie  of  male  clerks,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  sound 
ion  why,  as  government  clerks,  if  they  prove  capable  of  pertorniing 
flliy  arduous  and  difficult  services,  they  should  not  be  equally 
nmerated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEXAXDEK  DELMAR, 

Director. 

Ion.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  DIEECTOE  OF  THE  MINT. 

Mint  op  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia^  Octcher  31, 1 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followinfj  report  of  the 
of  the  miut  and  branches. for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1868.  . 

The  deposits  of  bullion  at  the  mint  and  branches  during  tne  fiscal] 
were  as  follows:  gold,$l'5,472,81):t  82;  silver,  $1,693,423  88;  total  T 
827,160,318  70.    Deducting  from  this  total  the  redeposits  of  bi 
bars  made  at  one  bninch  of  the  mint  and  deposited  at  another  tat 
age,  the  amount  will  be  $24,591,325  84. 

The  coinage  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows:  gold  coin, 
976,539 ;  value,  $18, 114,425.    Unparted  and  fine  gold  bars,  $6,026,810 
Silver  coin,  pieces,  3,321,067 ;  value,  $1,136,750.    Silver  bai-s,  $         ' 
Nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  coinage,  pieces,  45,438,000;  value,  $1, 
Total  number  of  pieces  stiiick,  49,735,840.    Total  value  of 
827,447,606  54.  • 

The  distribution  of  the  bullion  received  at  the  mint  and  branches 
as  follows:  at  Philadelphia,  gold  deposited,  $4,043,048  63;  gold 
83,864,425;  tine  gold  bars,  $98,848  03;  silver  deposits  and  p 
8342,635  72;   silver  couied,  8314,750;  silver  bars,  $6,729  94; 
copper,  and  bronze  coinage,  value,  $1,713,385;  total  dex>osit8  of  gold 
silver,  $4,385,684  35;  total  coinage,  $5,892,560.    It  id  proper  to 
that  coinage  operations  were  suspended  at  the  mint  during  the  first 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  i)uri)ose  of  making  extensive  re; 
the  machinery',  furnaces,  and  fixtures,  which  had  become  a 
neces^iy.    The  coinage,  therefore,  of  nickel,  copper,  and  bronie 
sents,  in  point  of  fact,  only  nine  months'  operations. 

At  the  braucn  mint,  San  Francisco,  the  gold  deposits  were  $14,979,558 
gold  coined,  $14,250,000;  silver  deposits  and  purchases,  $713,867 
silver  coined,  $822,000;  total  deposits  and  purchases,  $15,693,421 
total  coinage,  $15,072,000. 

The  assay  oflice  in  New  York  received  during  the  year,  in  goldh 
$0,092,352  56;  silver  bullion,  including  purchaser,  $631,^37  83;  m 
of  fine  gold  bars  stamped,  4,084;  value,  $5,567,082  77;  silver 
3,992;  value,  8449,506  54;  total,  $6,016,589  31. 

At  the  branch  mint,  Denver,  Colcnado,  the  deposits  for  unparted 
were,   gold,  $357,935  11;   silver,   $5,082  67;   total,  $363,017  78. 
deposits  at  this  institution  diu-ing  the  i)receding  fiscal  year  amouni 
$130,559  70. 

The  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  has  been  in  o] 
for  several  months  as  an  assay  office^  deposits  being  receivwl, 
and  returned  to  depositors  in  the  form  of  unparted  bars.    The  bii 
at  this  institution  is  quite  limited,  requiring  the  services  only  d 
assayer  and  one  assistant. 

The  repaus  refeired  to  in  my  last  aiuiual  report  have  since  been 
oughly  made,  and  the  opportunity  was  embraced  to  introduce  some 
and  modern  machinery.    The  mint  is  now  in  the  most  efiicient  co; 
in  all  its  departments,  and  is  capable  of  meeting  any  probable  d 
for  coinage  that  may  l)e  called  for. 

Experience  proves  that  coinage  can  be  executed  at  the  princixml 
at  less  expense  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  countiy,  and  as  them 
(►t'salely  transi)oii:ing  cohi  and  bullion  from  and  to  everj^  i)art  ol^ 
Union  liave  greatly  multiplied  duruig  the  last  25  years,  there  voi| 
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'  to  be  no  reason  for  reviving  coinage  operations  at  either  of  the 
)raneh  mints  formerly  in  operation  in  the  southern  States.  Thev 
anly  be  put  in  condition  for  coinage  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  to 
thm  on  afterwards  would  require  an  annual  outlay  out  of  propor- 
)  any  accommodation  that  would  be  coufened  on  the  i>eople  of  the 
*  in  which  they  are  respectively  located.  I  therefore  recommend 
hose  establishments  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 
'.  machinery  and  fixtures  for  the  new  branch  mint  at  Carson  City, 
ia^  has  nearly  all  been  shipped,  and  will  be  put  up  during  the  corn- 
inter. 

ew  branch  mint  edifice  is  about  to  be  erected  at  San  Francisco  on 
B  eommensurate  with  the  demand  of  the  important  bullion  interests 
Pacific  States.  As  the  mint  at  that  point  will  be  called  on  to  exe- 
lai^  coinage  in  the  future,  I  recommend  that  it  be  fitted  up  with 
ad  improved  machinery.  When  this  institution  shall  have  been 
eted,  it  will,  with  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  be  sufficient  for  the 
^  execution  of  the  coinage  of  our  country.  No  other  mints  for 
;e  will,  therefore,  be  necessary.  The  public  interests  may  occa- 
ly  require  the  establishment  oi'  assay  offices  at  otlier  points.  They 
f  be  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  the  receipt,  refining,  but  not  parting, 
and  return  to  depositors  of  the  identical  bullion  deposited  by  the 
s  respectively.  For  these  j)uri)oses  an  edifice  need  not  be  more 
»ne-thiid  the  size  and  cost  of  a  branch  mint,  and  an  assayer  and  a 
sistants  would  be  all  the  force  required. 

^w  months  since  a  contract  ibr  separating  and  refining  bullion  was 
d  into  by  the  superintendent  of  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco 
i  private  refining  company  in  that  city,  under  the  terms  of  which 
Bt  of  those  oi)eration8  would  have  been  reduced  about  three  cents 
nee ;  but  being  foimd  to  conflict  vdth  a  recent  act  of  Congress  on 
bject,  it  was,  by  your  direction,  canceUed.  1  respectfully  recom- 
the  rei>eal  of  the  law  refenxid  to,  and  that  such  contracts  be 
■ized  to  be  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ver  required  by  the  public  interests. 

ay  last  report  I  recommended,  for  reasons  therein  stated,  that  pro- 
should  be  made  for  the  reduction  and  redemption  of  the  inferior 
by  creating  a  fund  for  redemption  out  of  the  profits  of  such  coin- 
1  beg  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  recommend 
section  something  like  the  following  may  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
«  on  coinage  and  finance : 

if  enacted  J  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  required 
ertaiu  the  amount  which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the 
^  the  United  States,  l)egiuniug  with  the  year  1857,  as  profits 
ing  from  the  coinage  of  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  i)ieces,  which 
nt  is  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
ufter  mentioned;  and  to  this  I'ujid  slrall  be  added  iUl  similar  profits 
Ein^  from  an<l  after  the  passiige  of  this  a(;t.  And  it  shall  1)e  the 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,  under  regulations  made  by  the  director 
e  mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  to  receive 

Dch  coins  that  may  be  offered  in  sums  not  less  than dollars, 

D  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  fund  herein  cr(»ated ;  and  the  metal 
Tpceived  may  be  worked  into  new  coin  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to 
5»t  advantage ;  and  any  gain  or  loss  thereby  is  to  be  set  to  the 
it  of  8aid  fund. 

should  be  thought  best  to  avoid  retroaction,  and  begin  with  the 
it  time,  then  the  section  may  read  thus :  That  the  amoimt  of  profits 
Dg  from  the  coinage  of  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  pieces,  from  and 
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ii't-r  rh*-  ji*«-^f2*^  of  rLi*  ait.  i>  hrn-br  «^t  apart  and  appropriated  an  a 
Jrii:d  for  r)j»-  r<-<J*-fri,v:or.  of  *Tich  crnK*:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
T;*-;««rii#-r  of  tL<-  njiist-  nnd^r  rf-zOiamn*  made  lir  the  direi'tor  of  the 
rj.ir:T.  aud  afi[irr»vf-fl  Sy  th*-  f!V-*r»rtary  of  the  Treasniy,  to  receive  any 

fiu'U  ftfiu^  rii-it  rxiAv  ii«-  ofl»-rwl  in  «am*  not  lt-*s  than dollars, and 

t'l  jnjy  tv>r  tijf'  «ani'r  iKit  of  the  fniiil  herein  rreated,  as  9oou  as  rarh 
hii'jd -^Ij;.]]  hav«-  -^affioierirly  ar-f.-anialat*^:  and  the  metal  thus  received, 
A:*'.-  'a.-*  fj*-for*r.; 

TJk'  iiift-rior  roina^o  consist*  of  two  different  alloys,  namely :  acne 
iiii<\  two  ifur  j>i«ri:»:  of  brniizi.-  .r.iiji|ier  0.*}  jn-r  tf-nt..  3  per  cent,  tin,  2  iiet 
rfut.  z\\\i')  and  u  thnre  aurl  tivi-  i>-ut  piece  of  nicki^l  and  copper,  (25  per 
i»-uX.  nirk»-I  ami  T.j  ii#-r  c<:ijt.  r:i>pi»frr..  There  L*  no  reason  for  contiunin^ 
tli(?  i'ifUi'AiLi"  or  the  two  iitrui  piw:e,  and  the  law  authorizing  its  is»ae 
should  lie  refHndfil.  Tfi^'  net  prutits  arising  from  the  minor  einnage  and 
Ii;iid  into  the  tnra.sur\'  of  the  Uuiteil  Statt':$  during  the  fiscal  year  omumitft 

The  pun-hase  of  the  nickel  copper  cents,  composed  of  88  per  cent, 
eofifier  and  12  jifrr  cent,  nickel,  still  continues,  iKi.Mneut  l>eing  made  in 
th«'  rhni-  and  live  cent  iiiekel  coins.  The  amount  purchased  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  $2^j0.4^2  04.  This  operation  results  in  a  small 
pnilit  to  the  United  States  and  serves  to  reduce  the  redundancy  of  cent 
coins, 

CHARGES  FOB  COINAGE. 

Wljcther  it  is  acconling  to  propriety  a  gooil  policy  to  make  a  chan:e 
for  the  coinage  of  bullion,  and  so  far  to  make  a  difference  of  valne 
lietween  coin  and  bullion,  has  olten  been  a  matter  of  debate;  and  it  has 
iH'en  varioiLsly  decided  in  diffeivnt  coiuitries  and  in  our  own  ut  differ- 
ent times. 

it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion;  but  it  maybe 
well,  as  it  is  certainly  inteivstiug,  to  take  note  of  an  argument  which^fio 
fai'  as  1  know,  has  n(*ver  been  used  iH'fore,  going  to  sustain  the  rule  upon 
whieh  our  laws  of  minting  have  settled.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^*  Report 
a<l(Iit*ss(Hl  to  the  I>ords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  (Hritish)  by  the 
master  of  the  mint  (Pr«>fessor  Tlumias  Oniliam)  and  Mr.  C.  U.  AVilVon," 
d<*legates  fi-om  Enghiud  to  the  monetary  conl'ereuec  at  Paris.  The 
))aragrapli  reads  as  follows: 

It  JH  well  known  that  all  gold  broagbt  to  tho  mint  is  returned  in  the  form  of  ■ovtwifni 
without  deduction  or  charge;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  practice  is  correct  in  principkip 
fill  th»  metal  which,  like  cold,  is  adopted  an  the  measure  of  value.  But  it  is  at  the  hametiae 
undeniable  that  nome  additional  value  is  imparted  to  the  metal  by  the  work  applied  to  it  ia 
coining,  and  a  small  charge  to  cover,  or  partially  cover,  the  mint  expenses  is  on  that 

fenerally  imposed  upon  coin  in  the  countries  of  tho  con t incut  under  the  name  of  i 
n  France,  the  charge  thus  borne  by  the  holders  of  bullion  amounts  to  G  franco  70 
oil  a  kilogram  of  gold,  which  is  coined  into  ir>5  napoleons,  or  :),  lUU  francs,  being  equi^ 
%oAM  centimes  on  a  S0O-fnuic  piece.    The  system  of  free  mintage  has  also,  nince  1K)3i  btta 
•bttodoned  in  the  United  States,  where,  in  addition  to  the  clu&rgc  for  refining,  a  charge  cf 
one-half  per  cent  (50  cents  on  |1U<0  is  now  taken  upou  all  gold  brought  for  conifr- 
iloD  Into  coin.     A  small  mint  charge  does  ^ot  appear  to  be  complained  of  auywhenf.    Tkt 
charge  acts  nsefttllv  for  tho  preservation  of  the  coin  by  removing  any  inducement  to  w^ 
It  down  for  any  ordinary  tecnnical  pnrpoee,  or  even  to  supply  bullion  to  foreign  mints.   Vt 
beye  never  reason  to  fear,  ftom  what  we  learned  from  professional  members  of  the  nwstsiy 
con^rence.  thst  the  British  gold  coinage  is  liable  to  suffer  heavilv  in  this  way.     Loadoa  m 
"■he  etttrep6t  for  the  precious  metals  from  which  other  countries  Jraw  their  nuppliea.    Nov. 
14  aaj  he  Piocnrra  ftom  London  either  in  the  form  of  bant  ors(>vi>reigrm«  at  the  suuneprioe: 
1  lo  the  loreign  porchaser,  if  a  mint  contractor,  sovereigns  offer  the  following  aaras- 
'  MM  maj  he  safely  relied  upon  ;  the  gold  is  alreadv  alloyed  with  cupper,  aai 
the  auitability  of  the  metal  for  coining  is  in»iure(l.     Further,  sovereigns  bi« 
riand  the  aggregate  weight  may  be,  as  nearly  a;*  piHsiMo,  conrci.     Bci 
c  the  weight  of  individualpieces,  which,  from  the  unavoidable  impeHectioa 
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sf  mmnofactDn,  ktc  eome  br&Tj  and  loms  light,  irittilD  a  certain  imsll  raa^fr,  rocognizeil  n« 
tbcfobnaec  In  eolalor.  ThereiireuoiitobelieTo  that  lar^maaws  of  new  British  BovmiCDs 
are  oeca*ionkll7  tresttd  m  ■«  to  Kpamte  ont  the  heavy  pieces,  and  tbrm  are  diiposcd  of  oi 
bullion  1  whila  th«  lighter  pieces,  which  may  still  be  «])  of  Icpil  vcight,  are  presprvcU  and 
pat  into  clrcnluion.  This  fact  will  not  aurprise  those  pertons  who  are  aware  of  the  amult 
mariciD  of  profit  upon  which  bnll ion  traniacliona  are  often  cendncted.  A  small  mint  chari^ 
OD  tfac  Brilub  sovcrei^  thni  appears  to  be  called  for,  t*  the  neceRssrj  meani  of  preserva- 
tion to  tbe  drill  i  while  the  measare  ia  further  recommended  as  an  equitable  repaf  ment  to  th« 
tonntiy  of  the  oott  of  eoinaee. 

The  paragraph  jnst  cited  affords  an  excellent  and  convincing  summary 
of  argomenta  in  favor  of  a  coinage  charge,  not  a  little  strengthened  by 
stating  the  eordid  practice  of  tiorting  out  the  "lights"  and  "heavies." 

At  the  same  time  it  may  t>e  acknowledged,  and  indeed  urged  as  a 
natter  of  reform,  that  our  charge  of  one-half  per  cent,  is  twice  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  bn.  The  French  charge  is  rather  less  than  one-quarter 
per  cent. ;  our  t-barge  being  two  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  theirs. 
It  ia  therefore  recommended  to  lower  the  mint  charge,  by  law,  to  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  This  rate  would  increase  the  t^iudeacy  to  turn 
gold  bars  into  coin,  and  to  prcpitre  for  a  gold  currency. 

CHAHGE  IN  THE  PREHCH  COINAOE. 

AltboDgb  not  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  it  sbonid  be  generally 
known  that  tlie  silver  coins  of  France,  as  also  those  of  Italy,  Switzerlaud, 
and  Belgium,  of  the  size  of  two  fhtncs  and  less,  are  no  longer  issuetl 
at  the  same  fineness  as  tbe  flve-fhwc  piece.  This  change  took  place  in 
1866,  in  pursuance  of  a  monetary  convention  between  those  nations, 
agreeing  to  reduce  the  fineness  fVom  900  to  U35  thousandths. 

This  reduction  of  about  seven  i>er  cent,  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  ad- 
vanced value  of  silver  as  against  go1d,rendering  it  iniiwssible  to  keep  up 
thesupply  of  money  "(r(ijyM>in(,''t(>r  which  we n(H.'damoredofinit« English 
word  than  "change."  Thisreduction  brings  thesilvcrcointoa  parallel  with 
that  of  England,  which  has  long  been  coined  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  it 
Dot  of  the  reach  of  fluctuations  in  market  price— that  is,  to  keep  it  safe 
from  being  melted  down  or  exported,  beiugworth  more  asaU-gal  currency 
than  it  woidd  be  if  turned  into  bars.  Ancl  hciv  it  may  well  be  remarked 
that  if  we  had  now  a  silver  eurrcney,  or  any  near  prospect  of  it,  it  would 
be  a  necessary  act  of  legislation  to  make  a  reduction  in  our  silver  coins; 
not  merely  to  correspond  with  England  and  France,  but  to  comply  with 
the  oocillations  of  the  silver  market,  and  to  prevent  the  coins  from  being 
withdrawn,  whether  for  export  or  for  mauul'actiu'e  of  plate.  The  pro- 
viaioa  to  reduce  the  half-dollar  from  1!)2  to  17!)  grains,  in  the  bill  lately 
retorted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  was  based  nimn  the  iutrodnction  of  a 
generalintemationalgoldcurrency,  by  which  oiu'golddollar  would  be  lights 
eoed,  and  consequently  the  silver  must  be  also,  even  in  greater  propor- 
tion, ftr  althoogh  it  is  but  a  home  currency,  there  ought  to  be  very 
neanyapority  in  relative  >'aIaation.  If  our  gold  coin  is  not  to  be  changed, 
then  oar  silTer  should  not  be  redncetl  farther  than  to  186  gntins  for  the 
half-doQar,  to  maintain  a  level  with  England  ami  l^uce. 

Bat  8D  long  as  we  are  debarred  the  im^ilege  of  a  silver  currency  it 
does  not  nem  wise  to  touch  the  present  law  in  that  respect,  as  any  re- 
doctioQ  tliat  could  be  made  would  be  a  dead  letter.  The  only  way  to 
arrive  quickly  at  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  a  substitute  for  bits  of 
Bmled  paper  would  be  to  introduce  a  pi-oii.-sional  currency  of  sileer  tokean, 
operating  at  once  as  a  payment  in  part  and  a  promise  to  pay  in  full.  But 
tlie  diamuaion  of  this  subject  now  woidd  be  premature. 

What  ia  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  this  change  of  French  coinage  is, 
fliat  <»Fiff"»J  of  redacuig  the  weight,  they  have  debased  the  fineness. 
17  Ab 
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This  is  not  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed.  The  change  enght  not  to  bo 
in  the  hidden  quality  which  no  one  but  an  assayer  can  det«nume,  but 
in  that  which  is  tangible,  and  can  be  tried  in  a  moment.  The  common 
mind  understands  weighty  but  is  not  so  well  skilled  in  fineness;  yet  it  is 
uneasy  at  debasement^  covered  up  by  a  good  surface.  Moreover,  it  in  a 
departure  from  simplicity  of  proi>oition  to  put  835  thousandths  in  the  stead 
of  nine-tenths.  We  are  iu*ged  to  embrace  the  French  metrical  system  on 
account  of  its  easy  decimalization;  but  France  does  not  hesitate  to  drop 
the  short  fraction  for  a  long  one.  And  in  the  gold  coinage,  which  is  A 
much  greater  importance,  no  attention  is  paid  to  simple  numbers;  ii 
fact,  the  exact  weight  of  the  napoleon  or  twenty-franc  piece  can  only  be 
expressed  by  a  difficult  vulgar  traction  ;  the  line  of  decimals  is  endless. 
It  is  still  further  to  be  noted  that  they  continue  the  live-franc  sUver 
piece  at  full  weight  and  fineness,  although  it  can  never  be  kept  current 
at  those  rate^.  In  this  they  repeat  the  mistake  made  in  coining  our 
silver  dollar  at  a  difiei'cnt  rate  ir6m  the  lesser  pieces,  or  rather  in  having 
any  silver  dollar. 

•     INTEBNATIONAL    COINAGE. 

On  this  interesting  subject,  belonging  to  mint  affairs,  a  few  remarks 
will  be  offered.  There  is  a  question  in  it  on  which  men  of  science  and 
men  of  business  are  totsilly  at  variance;  the  main  question,  whether 
there  should  be  a  unification  of  cuirency;  and  there  are  weighty  aigu- 
ments  on  each  side.  But  there  is  one  view  of  the  matter  which  has  not 
been  duly  considered. 

In  this  proposed  unity  every  country  is  called  upon  to  make  a  conceft- 
sion,  except  Fnmce,  and  those  already  in  confonnity  with  her.  If  we 
take  part  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  a  great  recoinage,  and  so  with 
England.  But  Fnince  is  8up]K)sed  to  l)e  right  already,  l>ecau8e  her  coin, 
the  20-franc  iiiece,  is  of  such  a  weight  that  it  cannot  be  expi'essed  in  deci- 
mals. It  is  pnH^isely  G^  grams,  a  most  impracticable  and  unscientiflc 
figure.  Nor  would  the  2o-l'ranc  piece,  the  countei'])art  of  the  proposed 
pound  sterling  and  half  eagle,  make  any  better  show.  It  is  not  fit  to  be 
measui^ed,  either  by  gninis  or  gi-iuns.  The  history-  of  this  matter,  how  it 
came  to  be  so,  offers  no  ai>ology  for  fierpetuating  such  an  awkwardness. 

It  has,  thei-efore,  been  well  suggested  to  take  for  the  proi)osed  25-(rauc 
piece,  or  half  eagle,  or  i>ound  sterling,  the  neat  and  concise  standard  of 
81  decigrams,  (or  8.1  giiuns,)  which  has  also  the  merit  of  being  exactly 
equal  to  V25  gniins.  This  would  make  so  snmll  a  difl'erence  from  the 
present  Fivncli  standard  that  it  would  probably  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
recoinage  there;  and  so  the  ditt'erence  of  value  in  the  Biitish  sovereign 
would  l^  so  slight  as  to  obviate  a  i-ecoinage,  were  it  not  that  the  present 
slandai*d  of  fineness,  eleven-twelfths,  is  out  of  the  line  of  unification. 

This  small  change  would  not  aflect  the  earth's  quadrant^  nor  any  imint 
of  science.  It  would  certainly  tend  to  consummate  the  business;  and  it 
is  little  enough  to  ask  that  Fnuice,  Belgium,  and  Italy  should  do  some- 
thing towaiils  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  standiirds.  Indeed,  without 
n  spirit  of  concession  all  arouud,  the  scheme  seems  not  likely  to  be  car- 
ried through. 

The  British  commission  on  international  coinage  have  recently  made 
their  reixirt  to  Purlinmeut^  and  it  is  important  to  note  the  conclusi<»issl 
which  they  arrive  after  a  carcftal  and  able  investigation. 

They  say,  ^we  entertain  no  donbt  that  a  uniform  qrstem  of  coinsi  as 
.well  as  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  would  be  prodiMtife 
of  gieaft  gMfon^  aAwtagej*  awl  fiirtheri  <*  we  do  not  eonaider  it 
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sary  that  any  measures  for  the  aBsimilation  of  the  cnrrencies  should  be 
poatpoDcd  until  8tex>s  are  also  tAkea  for  the  aasimihiUon  of  weiglits  and 
measures." 

But  upon  full  view  of  the  circumstances  they  "  do  not  recommend  that 
this  couutry  should  merely  adopt  a  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  25  francs, 
to  be  substitated  for  the  sovereign."  In  fine,  they  think  the  whole  matter 
should  receive  further  consideration  in  a  general  monetary  conference. 

The  report,  with  testimonies  and  documents  annexed,  makes  up  a  large 
volume,  and  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable  infonnation  and  discussion, 
chiefly  upon  this  subject,  but  also  uix>n  existing  monetary  laws  iu  other 
nations.  Such  a  state  paper  does  honor  to  the  country,  and  to  Uie  com- 
mission in  particular. 

COSDCEBCIAL  Cn&BENCT  OF  CHINA. 

Onr  ^ver  dollar  is  not  received  by  the  Chinese  except  at  a  discouut. 
This  IB  owing  to  the  fact  that  while  it  is  of  equal  iineness  with  the  Span- 
ish or  Mexican  dollar,  it  is  about  one  per  cent,  less  in  weight,  l^a 
r^iectiou  aeenis  to  take  away  the  last  plea  for  continuing  to  coin  this 
piece. 

We  have  some  interesting  details  on  this  subject  fh>m  the  master  of 
the  British  miut  at  Hong-Kong,  established  there  a  few  years  since  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  silver  currency,  with  the  jUexicau  dollar  as  its 
basis.  The  mint  has  recently  been  discontinued;  but  while  it  lasted  its 
issues  were  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  traders,  although  the  chief  part  of 
the  coinage  found  its  way  to  Singapore  and  the  region  thercabonts. 
FraetionaJ  parts  of  the  dollar  were  also  struck,  both  in  silver  and  copper, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  they  Ibllowed  our  centesimal  notation, 
issuing  pieces  of  ten  cents,  five  cents,  one  cent,  and  other  denominations. 

In  concluding  this  report  it  is  proper  that  I  should  express  my 
acknowledgment  to  the  oBicers,  clerks,  and  employes  of  the  mint,  for 
the  faithini  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  perfoimed  thoir 
respective  duties. 

The  statistics  relating  t«  the  coinage  will  be  found  iu  the  tabular  state- 
ments  hereto  annexed;  also  a  statement  of  the  weight,  fineness  and  value 
ofeertein  foreign  coins. 

Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

H.  K.  LDIDERMAN, 

J>irectt»-  0/  Me  Mint 

Ban.  H0aH  McGulloch, 

Seeretatyo/tMe  Tnatur;/,  Wathinffton,  D.  C. 


B£FOBT  OB  THE  COMMISSIONEE  OF  INTERNAL  EEVENUE. 

Treascby  Depabtjtent, 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Waikington,  November  20,  1868. 

adcq>ted  by  Congress  alter  the  outbreak  of  the 

Be  trom  interna]  taxation,  was  approved  August 

antil  the  summer  of  1865  the  costs  of  the  war 

jf  and  these  costs,  coupled  with  the  interest  on 

^tdio  debt,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  tho 
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national  credit,  made  constantly  increasing  taxation  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. 

During  all  that  period  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
of  Congress  was  continually  employed  in  the  discovery  of  new  objects 
of  taxation  and  additional  sources  of  revenue.  That  the  people  carried 
the  burdens  thus  imposed  upon  them  so  universaUy,  and  carried  tbem^ 
too.  so  uncomplainingly,  will  fofever  be  evidence  to  their  posterity  d 
then*  power  and  their  loyalty.  It  was  not  until  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  fully  established,  its  liabilities  determined,  and  its 
financial  capacity  and  responsibility  thoroughly  proven  to  the  world, 
that  any  relief  from  tax  was  furnished  or  even  generally  desired. 

The  largest  receipts  of  internal  revenue  were  during  the  fiscal  year 
18^,  when  taxation  had  reached  its  highest  limits.  The  estimates  of  the 
reductions  since  that  period,  made  &om  time  to  time,  with  reference 
to  proposed  legislation,  were— 

Annwinj. 

By  Statute  of  July  13. 1866 $65,000,000 

By  statute  of  March  2, 1867 40, 000, 000 

By  statute  of  February  3, 1868 23, 000, 000 

By  statute  of  March  31, 1868 >     ak  nnn  myi 

By  statute  of  July  20, 1868 f     «,ouu,wo 

Total 173,000,000 


The  two  statutes  last  named  swept  away  the  tax  upon  manufoctores, 
mineral  oils  and  petroleum,  and  the  estimate  is  without  reference  to 
the  reduction  of  the  rates  upon  distilled  spirits.  , 

The  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  from  the  statutes  existing  JuIt 
1, 1867,  modified  by  the  act  of  March  31, 1868.  1 

The  statute  of  February  relates  to  cotton,  and  relieved  only  that  grown 
after  the  year  1867. 

From  the  accounts  kept  in  this  office,  as  required  by  law,  I  herewith 
transmit  tabular  statements,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secietaiy  (rf  the 
Treasury  to  lay  before  Congress.    They  are  : 

Table  A,  showing  the  receipts  from  e^cli  specific  source  of  revenue, 
and  the  amounts  refunded  in  each  collection  district,  State,  and  Territory 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

Table  B,  number  and  value  of  internal  revenue  stamps  procured 
montlily  by  the  Commissioner,  and  monthly  receipts  from  purchasers  of 
internal  revenue  stamps,  the  commissions  allowed  on  the  same,  and  the 
receipts  from  agents  for  the  sale  of  stamps. 

Table  C,  companitive  table,  showing  the  territorial  distribution  ot 
internal  revenue  from  various  sources  in  the  United  States. 

Table  D,  the  ratio  of  the  receipts  from  specific  sources  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  collections  for  the  years  1865^  18GC,  1867,  and  1868. 

Table  E,  the  ratio  of  the  gross  collections  from  the  several  aomoes  of 
revenue  to  the  aggregate  collections,  exclusive  of  the  receipts  fkt>m  pass- 
ports, salaries,  stamps,  United  States  marshals,  special  agents  of  the 
treasury,  and  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1864,  1865, 1866, 1867,  and  1868,  respectively.  | 

Table  F,  total  collections  from  each  specific  source  of  xevemie  flsr  "Um 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866^  1807,  and  U1B| 
i-espectively. 

Table  G,  abstract  of  reports  of  district  attorneys 
prosecutions  under  the  internal  revenue  laws. 
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AGGBEaATE   BEGEIPTS. 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  internal  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  direct 
tax  upon  lands  and  the  duty  upon  the  circulation  and  deposits  of  national 
banks,  were  for  the  year — 

1866. $310, 906, 984  17 

1867 265,920,474  65 

1868 •191,180,564  28 

These  amounts  include  drawback  upon  goods  exported  and  sums 
refunded  as  erroneously  assessed  and  collected. 
The  amounts  of  drawback  and  sums  refunded  were  as  follows: 

Drawback.  Amounts  refuDdcd. 

1866 $798,866  73  $514,844  43 

1867 1,864,631  68  706,581  69 

1868 1,379,980  01  1,018,334  81 

The  increase  of  drawback  in  1867  was  due  to  the  increased  ex]>orta- 
tiou  of  cotton  goods  and  of  spirits  of  turi)eutinc,  and  the  presentation  of 
claims  for  taxes  ui>ou  articles  exported  prior  to  June  30,  1864,  which 
presentation  was  stimulated  by  the  statute  of  limitations  barring  their 
payment  unless  presented  before  October,  1866. 

Daring  the  last  year  this  large  exportation  continued,  and  claims  were 
mnltipUed  by  a  new  statute  of  limitations.  Since  October  1, 1868,  no 
drawback  has  been  allowed,  except  upon  goods  manufactured  exclusively 
of  tax-paid  cotton,  ux)on  beer,  and  propiietar^-  articles  to  which  stamps 
had  been  attached. 

About  $300,000  of  amounts  refunded  in  1867  and  1868  arose  from  the 
refunding  to  wholesale  dealers,  under  duection  of  the  act  of  July,  1866, 
so  much  of  then*  license  tax  as  was  due  to  the  excess  of  their  estimated 
over  their  actual  sales. 

In  many  distiicts  railroads  were  taxed  upon  their  gross  receipts  from 
freight  long  alter  the  rei)eal  of  the  law  imposing  such  tax,  and  the  amount 
has  lK*en  refunded,  as  has  been  also  the  sum  of  $52,856  42,  illegally 
assessed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  upon  cotton  grown  on 
the  In#liftn  reservations. 


BECEIPTS  FROM  SEVEBAL  SOUBCES. 

BankSy  trust  companies^  and  ^amnga  institutions. 


DiTidcndt  and  additioDS  to  rarplna 

Circulation 

DepoAiti 

Capital 


18C6. 


$4,186,023  72 

99(),  328  1 1 

2,  Oin),  6:15  83 

374,074  11 


18C7. 


$3, 774, 975  32 

208, 276  07 

1, 355,  :05  98 

476, 867  73 


1808. 


$3,624,774  99 

26, 901  99 

1,438,512  77 

399,562  90 


The  tax  upon  the  dividends  and  additions  to  sui']>lns  of  all  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  saving  institutions,  is  reported  to  this  office  through 


*Tiie  difference  between  the  amouota  here  stated  and  those  rpported  by  the  Treasurer  is 
dne  to  the  fiict  that  the  same  receipts  are  not  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  two  offices  on 
the  same  daj.  The  statlslics  of  this  office  am  based  almost  entliely  upon  the  cnrrent  col- 
lectiona,  whlla  the  acooants  of  the  Tnaranr  iiwhi^  "^  <»lkBBcM  only  when  they  are 
eorerad  into  tba  trcasiuy. 
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assessors  and  collectors,  while  that  upon  the  circulation,  deposits,  and 
capital  of  national  banks  is  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
The  reduction  of  receipts  reported  ^m  capital  and  circulation  is  due 
to  the  conversion  of  State  banks  into  national  associations,  and  that 
from  deposits  is  due  to  the  same  cause  and  to  the  relief  by  the  act  of 
July,  1866,  to  all  sums  of  less  than  $500  deposited  in  the  name  of  any 
one  person  in  savings  institutions  having  no  capital  stock.  The  receipts 
from  capital  are  variable,  as  in  determining  the  taxable  capital  of  any 
institution  its  average  inyestment  in  United  States  bonds  is  deductible. 

Bailroadi, 


Dividends  and  profits 
Interest  on  bonds. . . . 
Gross  receipts 


1866. 


$2,205,804  45) 
1,255,916  98^ 
7,614,44813' 


1867. 


1868. 


$3, 379, 262  19 
4,128,256  24 


5  «2,630,I74  06 

\    1,259,155  80 

3,134,33719 


The  collectors'  -monthly  abstracts  for  1867  did  not  give  the  receipts 
from  interest  upon  bonds  separate  fix>m  those  upon  dividends  and  profits. 
During  tibie  fiscal  year  1866  and  two  months  of  1867  the  tax  collected 
was  from  assessments  upon  the  gross  receipts  for  the  transportation  of 
property  as  well  as  of  persons. 

Insurance  companies. 


Dividends  and  additions  to  surplus. 
Premiams  and  assessments 


1866. 


1767, 231  12 
1, 169, 722  23 


1867. 


180^ 


$563,473  93 
1,326,  014  38 


•005,489  78 
1,288,745  79 


Dividends  of  insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  banks  have  been 
taxed  Ave  per  cent,  during  the  three  years,  while  the  tax  upon  premiums 
and  assessments  has  been  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Oro88  receipts  of  telegraph  companies, 

1866 $308,437  53 

1867 230,594  »3 

1868 214,699  18 

The  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year  1866  were  from  the  tax  of  five  i)er  cent, 
as  were  those  of  two  months  of  1867.  After  that  time  the  rate  was  three 
per  cent.  The  reduction  in  the  rates  of  companies  for  the  transmission 
of  despatches  has,  it  is  believed,  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  receipts 
by  the  government. 

Oross  receipts  of  express  companies. 

1 866 $645,769  02 

1867 558,359  2S 

1868 671,948  08 

The  rate  during  the  three  years  remained  unchanged  trovtk  thtee  per 
cent. 
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Bevenue  stamps, 

1866 $15,044,373  18 

1867 16,094,718  00 

1868 14,852,252  02 

By  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  receipts  for  the  delivery  of  property,  affi- 
davits, appeals,  confessions  of  judgment,  writs,  and  other  original  pro- 
cesses, canned  and  preserved  meats  and  shell-fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
were  exempted  from  stamp  duty.  Beer  stamps  are  not  included  in  the 
above. 

In  1867  $1,927,117  50^  and  in  1868  $2,026,823,  were  received  from  the 
sale  of  one  cent  stamps. 

The  sum  of  $3,231,247  27  m  1867,  and  of  $3,549,177  32  in  1868,  was 
received  for  stamps  m>m  special  dies  for  matches,  perfumery,  cosmetics, 
medicines,  and  other  proprietary  articles. 

Legacies  and  successions. 

1866 $1,168,765  59 

1867 1,861,429  16 

1868 2,813,751  97" 

Special  attention  duiing  the  past  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  assess- 
ment of  legacies  and  successions  both  on  the  part  of  this  office  and  that 
of  assessors  and  their  assistants,  and  to  this  fact,  in  no  small  degree,  is 
(kie  the  increase  of  receipts  from  these  sources. 

Income. 

1866 $60,894,135  85 

1867 57,040,640  67 

1868 32,027,610  78 

The  amount  collected  in  the  fiscal  year  1866,  and  four-fifths  of  that 
collected  in  1867,  were  assessed  at  the  highest  war  rates,  and  the  increase 
of  exemption  apx>eared  for  the  first  time  in  the  returns  for  1868.  Tlie 
assessments  on  the  incomes  for  the  calendar  year  cannot  all  be  collected  in 
the  same  fiscal  year,  although  great  progress  towards  this  end  was  made 
with  the  last  annual  list.  The  total  amount  thus  far  reported  from  the 
tax  on  incomes  of  the  calendar  year  1866  is  $27,417,956  65,  and  from 
tbat  of  1867  $22,236,381  79;  of  the  former  amount  $9,773,858  were  col- 
lected  in  the  fiscal  year  1867,  and  $17,644,098  in  1868.  Of  the  tax  on 
incomes  of  1867  $14,389,781  were  collected  in  the  fiscal  year  1868,  and  but 
$7,846,600  in  1869.  There  remain  several  districts  from  which  full  eruruts 
have  not  been  received,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  actually  col- 
lected upon  the  incomes  of  1867  exceeds  $23,000,000. 

The  number  of  persons  assessed  for  an  income  tax  on  the  annual  list 
of  1866,  before  the  increased  exemption,  was  460,170.  In  1867  the  num- 
ber was  259,385,  and  in  1868  in  222  .districts,  from  which  rei)orts  have 
been  received,  the  number  was  222,775.  In  the  18  missing  districts  tho 
number  m  1867  was  20,948. 

Articles  in  schedule  A. 

1866 $1,692,791  65 

1867 2,116,495  22 

1868 1,134,105  88 

Hie  ehftnge  fiom  May  to  March,  in  1867,  of  the  time  for  making  the 
Munal  aawcwwinrinf  of  uticles  in  schedule  A,  as  in  the  case  of  income 
miA  Sf^dUt  tvuSi  makes  the  collections  of  the  fiscal  year  1867  dis- 
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proportionate  to  tliose  of  1866  or  1868.  The  receipts  during  that  yeu 
by  this  change  embraced  an  unusual  amount  of  two  annual  assesamenta. 
For  the  last  two  years,  yachts,  piano-fortes,  and  musical  instm- 
ments,  and  carriages  of  less  value  than  $300,  have  not  been  taxed.  Bie 
receipts  from  the  annual  list  of  1867  were  $039,654  71:  and  the  toUl 
amount  thus  far  reported  from  the  list  of  1868  Is  $804,437  92. 

Special  taxes, 

1866 $18,015,743  32 

1867 18,103,615  60 

1868 15,966^13  36 

The  reduction  in  the  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  is  only  apparent, 
and  arises  from  the  change  of  the  tax  upon  wholesale  dealers  from  an 
annual  one  collected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a  monthly  tax  upon 
sales. 

The  collections  of  special  taxes,  like  tbose  for  income  and  articles 
named  in  schedule  A,  cannot  all  be  made  in  the  fiscal  year  of  their  aaaeM 
ment. 

The  receipts  from  the  assessment  of  1867  were  $14,136,459  18;  those 
already  repoited  from  the  assessment  of  1868  are  $10,779,599  08,  which 
amount  will  be  considerably  inci'eased  when  the  collectors'  abstracts 
are  all  received. 

The  comparative  receipts  fix>m  several  sources  during  the  last  three 
years  are  presented  in  the  foUowing  table : 


A  po  th  ecaries 

Auctioueora 

Bankers 

Brewers 

Brokers  of  various  sorts 

Claim  agenU 

Dealers,  retail 

wholesale 

retail  liauor 

wholesale  liquor 

DistillerSf  coal  oil 

spirituous  liquors 

apples,  grapes  or  peaches 

Hotels 

iDsurauce  agents 

liawycrs    

Miinufacturers 

Podditrrs 

PhyMicinns  and  surgeons 

Roctitiers 


1866. 


1. 
5. 
5i, 


$43,712  86 

89,721  42 

1,262,649  05 

105,412  2:) 

673,260  30 

70.637  39 

949,017  04 

428,344  86 

807, 225  59 

801,531  32 

17,350  12 

81,295  06 

20,239  31 

580,021  56 

104, 866  83 

264,836  75 

1,043,030  78 

679,013  63 

425, 596  66 

61,300  91 


1867. 


$55, 

1,433, 
238. 
598, 

84, 

2, 047, 

3,880, 

2,966, 

982, 

2i. 
174, 

67. 
663, 
148, 
357. 
1.296. 
708. 
549, 

80, 


447  42 

084  86 
715  79 
155  14 
854  94 
627  49 
860  77 
281  13 
683  73 
134  94 
809  3;i 
445  71 
332  15 
^6  32 

647  85 

648  41 
487  27 
113  28 
368  64 
470  06 


1868. 


$58,377  45 

97,448  14 

1,490,383  95 

270,205  25 

538.417  43 

63,149  99 

2, 163, 6U  61) 

1,854,387  80 

3,242,915  31 

592,045  79 

l9,t»0S 

121,868  99 

74, 188  4S 

656,796  41 

15^  143  M 

383,030  99 

1,427.688  tt 

724.910  99 

580.566  31 

87»799  96 


Under  the  law  existing  prior  to  that  of  July,  1866,  brewers  paid  aa 
annual  tax  of  $25^  and  when  their  product  was  more  thaa  SOO  bamb 
per  year  $25  additional.  By  the  act  of  July,  ISGG^thia  tax  was  doobledi 
as  was  that  upon  distillers  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  act  of  July,  IM^ 
will  very  largely  increase  the  receipts  fix)m  rectifiers  and  diatOtea. 

CoUon. 

1866 ,i 

1867 -- 

1808 
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During  tbe  fiscal  year  1866  tbe  tax  was  two  cents  per  ijound.  From 
August  Ij  1860,  until  September  1, 1867^  it  was  tbree  cents,  and  atter 
tbat  date  two  and  a  balf  cent-s  per  pound.  As  tbe  removal  of  cotton 
froui  tbe  districts  of  it«  growtb  is  limited  during  tbe  montbs  of  July  aud 
August,  and  tbe  tax  for  ten  montbs  of  tbe  last  fiscal  year  was  at  tbe 
reiluced  rate,  it  is  evident  tbat  tbe  amount  brougbt  to  cbarge  during 
tbat  year  was  greater  tban  in  any  year  preceding,  and  considerably  in 
excess  of  two  millions  of  bales. 

CigarSj  cigarettes^  and  cheroots. 

1806 $3,476,236  86 

1867 3,661,984  39 

1S6S 2,951,675  26 

During  tbe  fiscal  year  1866  tbe  tax  upon  cigars  was  $10  per  tbousand. 
From  August  1, 1866,  to  Marcb,  1867,  tbe  rate  was  partly  specific  and 
in  part-  ad  valorem.  After  tbe  last-named  date  tbe  tax  was  uniform, 
and  at  $o  per  tbousand.  Since  tbe  act  of  1862  tbe  rate  u])on  cigai*s 
Las  been  fi-equently  cbanged ;  but  as  tbeir  number  bas  always  been  an 
element  in  deteiTuining  tbe  amount  of  tax,  it  bas  been  practicable  every 
year  to  compute  irom  tbe  returns  of  tbe  local  oQlcors  tbe  number  of 
cigars  upon  wbicb  tbe  tax  bas  been  collected. 

From  tbese  it  appears  tbat  tbe  number  in  tbe  fiscal  years 

1863  was 109,288,284 

1864  "  492.780,700 

1865  "  693,230,989 

1866  "  347,443,894 

1867  *'  483,806,456 

1868  **  590,335,052 

Tbe  act  of  June  30, 1864.  tixking  effect  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  fiscal 

year  1865,  bad  long  been  uefore  Congi-ess,  and  as  it  provided,  among 
otber  tbiugs,  a  large  increase  of  tax  upon  (ugars,  tlieir  manufacture  for 
several  montbs  was  very  largely  stimulated ;  and  of  tbe  nunil)er  wbicb 
paid  tax  in  1865, 160,304,197  were  returned  tt)  tbe  assessors  at  tbe  close 
of  tbe  year  preceding,  and  paid  tbe  lower  rates. 

This  increase  of  stock  in  tbe  market  accounts  in  some  measure  for  tbe 
small  returns  in  1866.  Tbe  reduction  of  tbe  rate  to  $5  enbanced  tbe  pro- 
duction during  1868. 

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

1866 $12, 339, 921  93 

1867 15,245,477  81 

1868 14, 947, 107  53 

The  receipts  for  1866  were  unfavorably  afTectcd  by  tbe  accumulation 
of  tobacco  in  tbe  south  before  tbe  close  of  tbe  rebellion,  much  of  wbicb 
came  to  market  untaxed.  Tbe  amount  received  during  tbe  last  fiscal 
year  was  somewhat  prejudiced  by  tbe  anticipation  of  reduced  rates 
under  the  revenue  bill  for  several  montbs  i>ending  in  Congress. 

The  product  brought  to  charge  in  1866  was  35,748,351  x)ounds;  in 
1867, 45^,681  pounds;  in  1868,  44,900,880  poiuids. 

Thio  lednction  of  the  consumption  of  tobacco  during  tbe  past  year  is 
eampensated  by  its  increased  use  in  .the  manufacture  of  cigars  conse- 
quent niNm  thdr  reduced  taxation. 

Tlie  amoont  stored  in  bonded  warehouse  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1866, 
ILUSbOSl  ponndB;  1867.  7,626,001  ponnds:  1868,  8,280,253  pounds. 
^liDfeenMrtadinbonddnzing  1867  was  ll,07iV!68pound^^  1868, 
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Bimndy. 
$283,499  84 
868,145(0 
871, 638  24 


Fermented  Ikmars. 

1866 $5,115,140  49 

1867 5,819,345  49 

1868 5,685,663  79 

The  tax  at  $1  per  barrel  has  been  uniform  during  the  year. 

Distilled  spirita  and  brandy. 

Distilled  fpirito. 

1866 $29,198,578  15 

1867 28,296,264  31 

1868 13,419,092  74 

The  faUing  off  of  receipts  in  1868  resulted  in  some  degree  from  tlN 
general  expectation  that  the  tax  would  be  reduced,  and  the  oonaeqneni 
unwillingness  to  withdraw  spirits  from  bond  at  the  higher  rate,  baft 
mainly  from  the  frauds  which  made  such  reduction  indispensably  neon* 
sary.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  discussed  at  so  great  length  the  natnra 
and  extent  of  these  frauds,  and  that,  too,  after  so  long  and  so  carcAil 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  further  to  discmi 
them.  Their  remedy  lies  in  the  improved  cluuracter  of  the  oiBoers  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  courts,  rather  than  in  the  increased  stringency  of  the 
law  or  improved  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  department.  The 
above  figures  do  not  include  the  receipts  from  forfeitures. 

The  amount  of  spirits  in  bonded  warehouse  July  1, 1866,  was  6,081,551 
gallons;  in  1867, 17,887^272  gallons;  in  1868,  27,278,420  gallons. 

The  quantity  out  ot  warehouse  under  transportation  bonds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  of  1868  was  at  each  date  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  3,000,000  gallons.  There  was  none  at  the  commence- 
nient  of  1869.  The  quantity  exiK)rted  in  bond  in  1867  was  4,654,816 
gallons,  and  in  1868,  4,128,188  gallons.  The  number  of  gallons  removed 
to  ^^  Glass  2  warehouses,"  in  1867,  for  the  manufacture  of  cosmetics,  med- 
icines, cordials,  &c,  for  exportation,  was  892,727;  while  in  1868,  allowed 
by  law  during  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  it  was  98,213  gallons. 

EXPENSES  OF  COLLECTING  THE  REVENUE. 

The  major  part  of  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  revenue  is 
the  coni]>ensation  of  local  officers,  including  assistant  assessors  and  assee- 
bors^  clerks,  who  are  paid  a  fixed  and  definite  sum  i)er  day  or  year,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  accniing  to  the  treasury  through  their  ser\'ices. 

Until  the  statute  of  March,  1868,  and  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year« 
it  was  found  necessary  to  retain  in  most  of  the  collection  districts  the 
full  number  of  subordinate  officers,  and  the  efie(*t  of  the  reduction  since 
that  time  will  not  appear  until  the  next  annual  report  of  this  office. 

Expense  of  agteaiing  mnd  collecting  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  §ears  ending  Jume  90,  18B6^ 

1867,  and  186d. 


Com  p«iiMttloii  and  ezpeotm  to  nneMori  and  Mrittant 

Couip«nMtion  and  ezpeuw*  to  coUecton 

Superlnteodcnttfof  export* 

Re  venaA  agvot* , 

Special  affent*  to  tbi*  oflBce 

Kevenae  ia«pecton 

8pt*cial  revenue  eommlMion , 

Offlcen  and  clerkt  of  this  bareaa , 

Stauipn  and  cotton  ta^ 

Other  Incidental  expenMen  of  thli  office 

CommiMiona  on  tale  of  »tamp« , 

Total 


1866. 


$4,034.043  09 

2,161.710  14 

16.714  00 

35. 455  79 

17.226  83 

131.078  70 
22.080  60 

277, 672  71 

177. 08»  W 
40.  OKI  09 

786.536  04 


7, 689, 700  46 


1867. 


$4,811.1 
2.453.1 

15. 

45. 

39.1 

189.! 

1.1 

S96,! 

186,1 

87.! 
855.1 


8,962.086  03 


180. 


065  O 

IS,  181.179  97 

050  89 

s.fm.»i« 

434  71 

90^30  97 

541  85 

«l.«OS 

819  00 

94.  €30 19 

S71  84 

374.518  n 

2S8  85 

909  75 

31I^7«8I 

234  61 

139.3SST1 

099  09 

71.34911 

536  29 

M\ai« 

9.327,91114 
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le  statements  cimiprise  the  accounts  adjusted  and  passed  by  tlie 
iting  officers  of  the  department,  and  apx)ear  more  in  detail  in  the 
of  the  Fifth  Auditor. 

eipcnses  for  the  year  1867,  as  presented  in  my  last  annual  report, 
tindnde  unadjusted  claims,  amounting  to  $901,751  80  for  assess- 
id  $308,945  21  for  collecting. 

le  amoonts  in  the  above  statement  have  been  charged  to  their 
inite  year.  The  increased  cost  for  asse^ing  for  1807  over  that 
II  arose  firom  the  increased  number  of  collection  districts  in  the 
aad  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  officers.  The  excess 
I  above  the  expenses  of  1867  was  occasioned  mainly  by  the  increase 
pay  of  assistant  assessors  from  $4  to  $5  per  day.  A  much  larger 
r^  ^ledal  agents  and  inspectors  were  in  service  during  the  last 
•D  in  any  year  preceding,  but  these  were  all  retired  by  the  act  of 
1^  1868.  The  number  of  assistant  assessors  in  commission  on  the 
of  November,  1867,  was  3,180.  This  number,  with  the  sources 
106  diminished  by  the  act  of  March  last*,  has  been  largely  reduced, 
the  first  day  of  the  present  month  but  2,284  were  in  service, 
iwance  to  assessors  for  clerical  service  is,  under  the  terms  of  the 
made  by  ^  the  proper  officers  of  the  treasury."  This  language 
a  construed  to  mean  the  accounting  officers,  and  the  Commis- 
as  no  voice  in  determining  the  amount ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
Dg  graduaUy  reduced. 

Bceipts  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  years  1866, 1867,  and 
spectively,  and  tlie  ratio  thereto  of  the  expenses  during  the  same 
were  as  follows: 


,--.„ 

Bcftudad. 

Drawbftck. 

Net  eoUeetloni. 

Ezpe&Mt. 

• 
Pereent 
fro»i«ol- 
lectiODi. 

neteol' 
leetlODik. 

.9M.SM  17 
.920.474  «5 
,160,564  28 

$514,844  43 

7IK,581  G9 

],  018, 334  81 

1798,886  73 
1.884,631  68 
1,379,980  01 

$3r)9, 593, 273  01 
263,349.261  28 
188,783,249  40 

$7. 689, 700  46 
8,982,686  03 
9,327,301  74 

2.47 
3.38 

4.88 

2.49 
a41 

4.94 

atio  of  costs  to  collections  has  increased,  of  course,  with  the 
n  of  the  latter.  It  has  required  the  same  machinery  and  the 
imber  of  officers  to  collect  taxes  at  two  or  three  per  centum  as  at 
centum,  and  until  the  passage  of  the  statutes  of  the  present  cal- 
ear  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  officers  substantially  to  their 
im  number. 


ntOBABLE  BECEIPTS  FOB  THE  PBESENT  FISCAL  YEAH. 

IS  always  been  difficult  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
I  for  the  future  from  internal  taxation.  The  Irequent  modifica- 
'  the  laws  themselves,  the  varying  condition  of  difterent  manu- 
ig  interests,  the  shifting  values  consequent  upon  paper  currency, 
r  with  other  disturbing  elements,  have  materially  afiected  the 
t  data  collected  at  this  office  from  which  otherwise  the  receipts 
Bscal  year  could  be  foreshadowed  with  considerable  accuracy. 
sdnetion  of  the  sources  of  revenue  has  now,  however,  somewhat 
led  these  embarrassments,  and  the  collections  for  the  current 
L  be  calculated  with  reasonable  certainty. 
lUowing  tabular  statement  presents  the  aggregate  of  certificates 
Bits  by  collectors  received  at  this  office  during  July,  August, 
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September,  and  October,  for  the  fiscal  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  respect- 
ively : 


July 

August  .. 
September 
October  .. 


1SG7. 


•27,079,103  38 
38, 043, 340  81 
33,714,718  66 
21$,  414, 430  29 


1868. 


$24,734,666  14 
17,848,051  29 
13,183,605  99 
14,486,636  44 


1869. 


$16,969,649  » 

13,9UU,d35  7tf 

9;  760, 7969 

10,001,335  M 


Of  the  amount  collected  in  1867  there  was  from  income  $43,463,655  45: 
in  1868  $17,733,714  04,  and  in  1869  $8,365,817  68. 

I  herewitn  present,  also,  the  collections  from  the  several  Bouroes  of 
revenue  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  in  compariaoB 
with  those  of  like  character  during  the  corre^^pouding  period  of  the 
fiscal  year  1868. 

The  monthly  abstract  of  the  collector  of  the  5th  district  of  'ScirOk 
Carolina  for  August,  1868,  and  of  the  collector  of  the  3d  district  of  Looi- 
siana  for  September,  have  not  been  received,  and  the  collections  ii 
their  districts  for  the  months  stated  are  not  included  in  the  reoeipa 
for  1869. 


SPIIUTS. 

Spirits,  diAtilled  from  whatever  materials 

Spirits  in  bond  July  20, 18G8,  tax  of  four  dollars  per 

barrel 

Distilleries,  per  diem  tax 

Distillers,  special  tax '. 

Becti6er8,  special  tax 

Compounders  of  liquors,  special  tax 

Dealers,  retail  Ho uor,  special  tax 

Dealers,  wholesale  liquor,  special  tax 


Total. 


TOBACfX). 

Cig^ars,  cheroots,  and  cinirottes 

Souff  and  snnff  flour  sold  for  use 

Tobacco,  chewing,  &,c 

Tobacco,  smoklnfr,  all  stems,  &,c. ;  fine  cut  shorts,  &,c. 

Dealers  in  leaf  tooacco,  special  tax 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  special  tax 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  special  tax    


ToUl 


FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 


Fermented  liquors . . 
Brewers,  special  tax 


Total. 


GROSS  RECEIPTS. 


Canals,  ferries,  ships,  barges,  &c,  and  steamboats, 

Express  compauios , 

Insurance  companies 


July.  Ancmt,  and 
September  of  fb« 
cal  y«ar  1868. 


$3,726,352  03 


65,270  42 
29,456  88 


1,217,999  22 
254, 842  43 


5,293,920  98 


9654, 163  21 

172, 566  59 

3, 724, 423  85 

454,  %7  18 


2:^  695  64 


5, 02<»,  806  47 


$1,619,615  92 
96,877  02 


1.716,492  94 


$134,124,56 
146,998  89 
893,019  14 


JvljT,  ASfMl.  m4 
Beptenbfr  Mf  8» 


$6,021,6014 


snm 

66^429  78 

73,593  91 

7.348  K 

1,007,971  n 

215,989  91 


8,465,il43  69 


$847,906  9« 

142,859  59 

2,709,951  41 

465,610  73 

16,934  IS 

69.431  13 

84,580  4fi 


4,895,673  « 


$1,789,016  S 


1,790,901  « 


|I00,6MN 
150,98147 


J 
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I088  RECEIPTS— ContiDned 


pe  coacbeii,  &c 

Btioas  from  gross  roceipts. 


SALES. 


I  of  articles  not  otherwise  specifically 
cUoos  from  sales 


nrcoME. 


H,CX)0 

da,  profits,  Sec 

Mates*  diTidends  and  undistributed  profits, 
letions  from  income 


ankers,  special  tax,  and  tax  on  capital, 

and  deposits 

not  before  enumerated 


ledole  A . 


therwise  herein  specially  enumerated,  in- 
ton  and  manufactured  articles 


'  than  those  for  spirits,  tobacco,  and  fer- 

lors 

lited  States  ofiScers  and  employees 


July,  Aagnit,  and 
September  of  fU- 
cal  year  1866. 


Jnly,   Animit,  an^ 
SepUmber  of  fiw 
calyear  1869. 


(873, 100  33 
129, 570  99 


1,576,213  93 


191,319  frt 
795,498  25 


37,384  93 


924,203  05 


$14,631,978  77 

1,021,994  38 

664,455  65 

552,433  38 


16,870,862  18 


1827,325  57 
134,262  31 


1,514,756  51 


193,989  09 
759,052  28 

849,729  99 
36,741  47 


1,739,512  83 


18,189,870  65 

1,166,446  99 

966, 164  59 

650,637  19 


10,973,119  42 


total 


(1,090,661  26 
4,053,221  87 
320,277  97 
230, 730  38 
497,900  34 
14,695  00 
318,076  70 

11,866,928  49 
250, 150  69 

3, 122, 970  23 
220,850  53 


(5:),  397, 963  01 


(886,078  06 
2,969,427  27 
278, 590  ;^ 
254,065  55 
300,842  69 
8,665  00 
341,127  72 

874,4.30  98 
306, 402  45 

3,393,471  73 
228, OMD  55 


(38,620,898  75 


icipal  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  aggregate  receipts  of  1869 
e  of  1808,  as  shown  above,  is  the  rcp^  of  the  tax  upon  mauu- 

1  of  $5,350,492  80  was  received  in  the  fiscal  year  1860  ftom  the 
9ents  per  gallon  upon  spirits  in  bond  July  20,  and  withdrawn 
after  that  date.    Tbe  sum  of  $662,136  34  was  either  ooUeetod 
le  act  of  July  20,  1868,  and  at  the  rate  of.  $2  pef  gallonif;  OT 
tB  distilled  after  that  date  and  removed  fitun  wavehiNiM.ttb 
r  gallon.   Of  the  spirits  in  bond  at  the  passage  of  tiheact  in  JidF 
1^8  gallons  were  remaining  on  the  Ist  of  November.    Tbir 
»nents  of  law  must  all  be  withdrawn  on  or  bdbie  tiie  200 
St,  and  with  the  tax  of  50  cents  i)er  gallon  and  $1  per  iMff 
'  gallons  will  yield  a  revenue  of  $8,8059770. 
esment  of  the  annual  list.,  indudiug  income,  special  taxi 
k,  was  made  earlier  in  1868  than  in  1867,  Mid  more  of  tl 
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lections  of  the  former  year  than  of  the  latter  were  made  prior  to  the 
month  of  July  and  api>ear  in  the  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
.  The  receipts  from  snuff  and  tobacco  were  smaller  in  18G9  because  of  the 
reduction  from  40  cents  to  32  cents  upon  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  bv 
the  act  of  July  last,  and  because  of  the  anticipated  use  of  stamps  and  the 
subjection  to  tax  in  January  next  of  unstamped  stock  on  hand  on  which 
one  tax  may  have  already  been  paid. 

The  increase  from  cigars  is  due  in  part  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  import- 
ed cigai*s  by  the  act  of  July.  Under  this  act  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  pay 
a  si)ecial  tax  of  $25  and  two  dollars  per  thousand  on  their  sales  in  exoe«ls 
of  $10,000  i)er  annum.  By  the  former  law  they  were  taxed  as  dealers  and 
paid  $1  per  thousand  on  sales  above  $25,000. 

Dealers  in  manufactui*ed  tobacco  were  lirst  taxed  as  such  in  July ;  prior 
•to  that  time  the  payment  of  sjKicial  tax  as  dealers  covered  sales  of  tobacoo, 
snutt',  and  cigars,  as  well  as  merchandise. 

Mauufactiu'crs'  sales  were  made  liable  by  the  act  of  March,  18G8,  and 
the  tax  is  returned  and  paid  quarterly.  The  firat  return  was  in  Jnlj 
following. 

The  tax  upon  rectifiers  and  whole^c  liquor  dealers  is  now  very  largely 
increased,  and  the  receipts  from  the  various  forms  of  stamps  for  spirits, 
aside  from  that  denoting  the  x)ayment  of  tax,  will  be  of  no  inconsiderabia 
amount. 

Fi*om  a  careful  consideration  of  the  al)ove,  and  of  other  data  which  the 
proi)er  limits  of  my  repoit  will  not  allow  me  to  present,  I  confidently 
b'^lieve  that  the  receipts  for  the  pi*esent  fiscal  year  will  reach  the  som  ot 
$145,000,000. 

STAMPS  AND  THEIS  MANUFACTURE. 

All  adhesive  revenue  stamps  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Butler  ft 
Cnri>enter,  of  Philadelphia,  for  20  cents  \}qt  thousand.  This  price 
includes  the  cost  of  packing  in  a  manner  suitable  for  transiM>rtation,  and 
of  delivery  to  an  agent  of  the  government  in  that  city  upon  the  requisi- 
tions of  this  oflice  in  favor  of  i)urchasei*s  and  others  ordering  stamps  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country'. 

The  number  of  stamps  covered  by  these  requisitions  during  the  bet 
three  years  is  as  follows : 


1866. 

1867. 

I860. 

General  stamiM  ............ .............. 

162,814.377 
J^36, 192, 746 

140,592,894 
2:i3, 3UU,  3U0 

118, 696, » 
84d,W,077 

StAmiM  lor  DroDrietarr  articles. ............ 

The  American  Phototype  Company,  of  New  York  city,  imprint  inter 
nal  revenue  stamps  upon  checks,  drafts,  receipts,  and  other  instruments 
funiished  them  by  the  parties  who  desire  such  stamps.    The  cost  of 
these  stamps  to  the  government  is  12^  cents  per  thousand;  all  addi- 
tional ooat|  which  in  no  case  is  to  exceed  one  cent  for  each  imiim- 
sion  oontaming  not  more  than  six  stamps,  is  imul  to  the  company  by  the 
iMrties  who  onler  the  stamps.    Messrs.  Butler  &  Carpenter  also  print 
SIP  aiiiunps  ftom  steel  plates  at  the  same  cost  to  the  government  as 
Mherfye  stamps.    The  extra  expense  is  arranged  betwtcB 
"Qhaaen,  sntijeot  to  the  decision  of  the  Commissioiiff 
Ion  with  the  rates  charged. 
on  inatmrnents  are  not  kept  on  hand  for  genenl 
4  but  ai6  printed  only  upon  order  and  pnpiqr- 
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iTchasers ;  and  no  stamp  is  imprinted  upon  any  particular 
tniment  until  the  Commissioner  has  decided  concerning  thc'i 
f  imch  imprinting,  and  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  instru- 

iber  of  stamps  imprinted  by  the  American  Phototype  Com- 
doring  the  liscal  years — 

20, 641, 690 

15, 469, 504 

21,133,556 

ipsfor  use  upon  packages  of  distilled  spirits  are  manufactured 
e-printing  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  were  the 
w  required  by  the  amendatory  act  of  March  3, 1865. 
ber  of  stamps  in  their  various  forms  for  distilled  spirits  ordered 
l^ote-printing  Bureau  is  839.000  tax-paid  stamps;  2,000,000 
[amps ;  2,000,000  wholesale  dealers'  stamps ;  1,000,000  stock- 
imps  ;  2,000,000  warehouse  stamps. 

ite  of  this  report  (November  20)  there  had  been  sent  to  col- 
paid  stamps  460,800 ;  rectifiers'  stamps,  284,400 ;  wholesale 
unps,  245,600;  stock-on-hand  stamps,  433,600;  warehouse 
tfOUO. 

ips  for  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  under  the  act  of  July  20, 
imished  by  the  Continental  Bank  Note  Company,  of  New 
rices  varying  with  the  kinds  and  amounts  required.  Their 
conmicnced  on  the  23d  of  the  present  month, 
ire  printed  uptm  tin-foil  wrappers  tor  ounce  and  half-ounce 
r  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco,  by  Mr.  Henry  Skidmore,  of  New 
>nly  printer  upon  tin-foil  in  the  United  States,  at  a  charge  of 
r  thousand. 

[>s  made  outside  the  Treasury  building  are  prepared  under 
itracts  and  the  direct  insi)ection  of  an  agent  of  this  biu-eau. 
nance  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
ly  secured  in  each  case ;  in  that  of  Butler  &  Carpenter  by  a 
Jnited  States  securities  with  the  United  States  Treasurer,  and 
jes  by  bonds  with  approved  sureties. 

UNITED  states  courts  AND  ATTORNEYS. 

duty  of  district  attorneys,  under  the  act  of  March,  1867,  to 
•t  to  this  oflice,  at  the  close  of  every  term  of  court,  of  suits 
d  the  condition  of  all  suits  or  proceedings  in  which  the  United 
party.  Tlie  times  and  character  of  these  reports  prevent  the 
I  of  the  suits  through  different  fiscal  years  with  positive  accu* 
le  following  statements  are  believed  to  be  measurably  correct 
rl86d: 

*  suits  brought  in  federal  courts 5,305 

te  number  of  proceedings  in  rem  was 2,294 

indictments  found  and  filed 1,981 

other  proceedings  in  personam 1,030 

recovered  in  proceedings  for  forfeiture 1,261 

I  on  indictment,  some  including  more  than  one 
749 

acquittals 219 

raits  decided  in  favor  of  United  States 2,532 

suits  decided  against  United  States 382 

suits  settled  or  dismissed C24 
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Kamber  of  suits  pending  Jnly  1, 18G8 

Amount  of  judgments  i*ecovered  in  suit^  in  jferwnam $741,11 

Amount  collected  from  judgments  and  paid  into  courts . . .  VXIf" 

Proceeds  of  forfeitures  paid  into  courts 1,1 

With  the  exception  of  a  division  of  the  southern  judicial  distriiAi 
York,  and  the  formation  of  the  eastern  as  a  now  judicial  du 
federal  courts  remain  as  they  were  lieforo  the  outbreak  id  the 
Tlie  proceexliiigs  growing  out  of  the  organization  of  the  nalianl] 
and  the  issue  of  national  currency  would  alone  have  almost 
already  scarcely  adequate  judicial  machinery  in  some  h 
since  revenue  cases  and  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  have  been 
calendars  have  been  so  enlarged  that  in  the  principal  businesB 
speedy  determination  of  a  contorted  cause  has  been  hardly 

Considerable  relief  was  formerly  obtained  through  temui  wUekj 
held  by  judges  from  adjoining  districts,  whose  own  dockets 
paratively  lights  Payment  by  the  government  of  expeuMS  ii 
a  judge  while  sitting  outside  his  own  district  is  now  pi 
judges  naturally  decline  to  undertake  extra  labor  at  increaaed 
themselves.  Although  the  old  system  may  have  been  UaUe 
abuses,  I  resi>ectful]y  submit  that  the  advantages  to  the 
outweighed  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  tha^  unless  some  radical 
the  organization  of  the  courts  be  made,  it  will  be  wise  to  retnai 
system  under  which  judges  were  wiUing  to  relievo  each  other. 

As  stated  in  my  last  rci)ort,  the  statutes  shcmld  be  <"nftndied  aoj 
require  the  clerks  of  courts,  as  well  as  the  attorneys  and 
report  to  this  office,  that  among  other  things  it  may  leun  of  the  < 
bution  of  the  proceeds  of  every  suit.  The  fee-bill  of  district 
believe,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  give  larger  compensation  tl 
for  the  fmthl'ul  prosecution  of  criminal  proce(Hlings.  It  is  through  < 
and  the  imprisonment  of  offenders,  rather  than  firom  penalties  " 
feitures,  that  the  laws  can  be  successfully  vindicated  and  the 
more  fully  collected. 

COMPBOMISES. 

The  power  of  compromise  has  been  exercised  with  great  care, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  local  revenue  officers  or  district 
neys,  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    No 
violation  by  distillers  has  been  compromised  except  upon  the 
the  government  attorney  that  the  offence  was  technical,  or 
proved  to  the  jury. 

The  number  of  Ciises  compromised  during  the  year  was  636. 

From  these  there  was  receiveil  as  tax 

A.ssesscd  penalties,  fixed  by  law 1^ 

In  lieu  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 

Total 1,1J 


By  the  statute  of  July  last,  in  every  case  where  a  comprfMniseitI 
it  is  pix>vided  that  there  shall  be  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  th 
missioner  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  of  internal  revenue,  or  office 
as  such,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  and  after  a  suit  or  proceeding! 
has  been  commenced,  it  can  be  compromised  only  wiOi  the  reoontt 
tion  also^of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
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DliiTU-LED  SPIBirs — OPEUATIOKS  OF  THE  KEW  LAW. 

Tlie  reiutMlelling  of  distilleries  to  conform  to  the  law  anil  flie  rojnila- 
tioiis.  aud  tlio  erection  of  disfillciy  iviireliouscs,  bavd  bpcn  tlie  vvva- 
Biim  of  jji-eat  expense  and  delay  to  their  proprietors,  while  the  Kn^^-tfy  of 
distilleries,  the  pixicureiiient  mid  diKtriliiitioii  of  stamps,  the  preiiuratiou 
of  ftti'ins  iind  i-egulatious,  aud  tlio  greatly  inereajjcd  cotTespoiidcnce  uou- 
AOOuent  upon  the  inaiignration  of  the  new  law,  have  imposed  an  inuucnse 
lnlii.r  ni)ou  this  oCHee  and  ii[M>ittbelocalofiicersof  the  district  where  dis- 
tilleries are  aituateil.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  work  will  be  Ix'st 
exhibited  by  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  most  imporiaut  require- 
nieuts  of  the  statute. 

Everj-  distillery,  whether  intended  for  nwe  or  otherwise,  most  be  reg- 
isten-fl  n-itb  the  assessor  of  its  district.  Its  owner  mnst  lile  with  that 
ufliii'v  notice  of  its  location,  description  aiid  bonndarics,  its  mashing, 
fermenting,  and  distilling  capacity,  and  its  fennenting  i>eriod,  together 
vitb  the  number,  kinds,  and  contents  of  tlio  stills,  boilers,  tabs,  and  eis 
ternrt  employed.  Au  accurate  plan  of  the  distillery  aud  its  apparatus, 
slioning  the  relative  location  of  every  still,  Iwiler,  donbler,  wonu-tub, 
cistern,  pipe- valve,  and  other  i^rts  of  the  uiacbiueiy,  must  be  displayed 
niKwi  the  premises,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  assessor.  With  the  aid  of  n 
person  skilful  and  competent  for  such  pmnose,  the  assessor  is  i-e([uired 
to  make  a  gur\-ey  of  eveiy  distiller}-,  and  to  estimate  and  determine  its 
true  pioducing  capacity,  for  the  purjiose  of  assessment  in  case  of  detleicnt 
returns.  Copies  of  all  the  papers  above  refem^d  to  are  sent  to  this  office, 
wheiv  a  full  and  comjilete  reconl  is  kept  of  ever>-  distillery. 

A  warelioutie  must  be  est^iblislied  tor  ever>-  distillery,  and,  under  the 
dirL-4'tion  and  conti-ol  of  the  collector  of  the  distritit,  placed  in  cluirge  of 
a  »Wirekeej)er  appointed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Tii-asury.  A  l)0Hd  in 
tbe  )K-nal  sum  of  double  the  tax  ujwu  the  possible  production  of  the  dis- 
tilleiy  for  litteeu  days  must  he  given  by  the  distiher,  witli  at  least  two 
sureties  ap|>roved  by  the  assessor,  conditioncil,  among  other  things,  to  u 
Jaithl'ul  couij^iance  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

All  this  must  be  done  l>efore  a  tlistilteiy  is  allowed  to  commence  o|)er.i- 
tions.  AlU'r^vurds  daily  regwrts  to  this  olUce  arc  made  by  its  storekeeper 
uf  all  I'pirits  entered  aud  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  and  monthly  reports 
of  materials  used,  Ix-er  made,  and  epirits  piiMlnecil  at  the  distillery. 

liepoi  ts  of  like  character  are  made  each  month  by  the  asstiKSors,  based 
Dpou  the  tri-monthly  reports  to  them  from  distillers,  and  includuig  also 
their ussestimeutfi  of  deficiencies,  aud  of  the  per  dicut  and  jier  barn>l  taxes 
imitoseil  by  law.  These  ^'arious  reports  when  received  here,  couipured 
■with  aud  ebe<:ked  by  each  other,  are  duly  recorded  and  filed. 

The  niuiibcr  of  distilleries  n-{;^stered  and  thus  fur  rcjwrted  to  thisofllce, 
includiug  those  uot  intewled  for  present  use  aud  those  for  tbe  distillation 
of  fniit,i3l,i»i». 

The  plans  of  31G  distilleries,  other  than  of  fniit,  have  been  received  and 
filed,  as  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  regulations,  aud  others  have 
beeu  returned  for  correction.  Of  these,  (U  aie  in  Pennsylvania,  51  in 
Ohio,  41  in  Sew  York,  33  in  Illiuois,  20  in  Kentucky,  10  in  Iiidiaua,  14  in 
Virginia,  10  in  Tennessee,  10  in  Slissoni-i,  Hi  in  Slarjlaud,  7  in  Hassn- 
chusctts,  7  in  Wisconsin,  C  in  Louisiana,  ti  in  Iow;>,  H  in  West  Vii-ginia, 
2  in  Connecticut,  and  1  in  each  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Del- 
Bvare, SliDueaota,  I«ow  Uampshiie,  New  Jersey,  and  1  in  Utah,  and  1  in 


No  plana  have  been  received  fiom  tbe  Pacific  coast,  although  distil- 
leries there  have  probably  been  put  in  opcrntiou. 
18  Ab 
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Distillery  warehouses  liavc  been  establisLed  to  the  numl>er  of  450. 

From  the  reports  of  the  storekeepers  it  apiiears  that  204  distillorieK 
are  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  daily  producing  capacity  of  2i'7,T5S 
gallons. 

The  niunber  of  Class  B  warehouses  existing  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last 
was  779.  Their  number  was  gradually  and  rapidly  reduced  until  tie 
1st  instant,  when  the  number  was  172,  containing  manufactured  tobacco 
and  most  of  the  spirits  distilled  prior  to  the  act  of  July  20  and  still  in 
warehouse. 

The  statute  now  in  operation  contains  many  improvements  upon  that 
of  1SG6,  is  fuller  and  more  definite  in  its  exactions,  places  the  distilleries 
and  their  operations  more  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  is  more  rigorous  in  its  punishment  of  ofienders,  but  its  Kucce^sfhl 
opemtion  after  all  must  depend  upon  the  ^igilanc«  and  fidelity  of  the 
local  oflieers.  The  corruption  of  storekeepers,  gangers,  un«l  assistant 
assessors,  even  when  assessors  and  collectors  are  above  suspicion,  will 
always  open  sources  of  ruin  to  honest  tax-])ayers  and  loss  tx>  the  tn^asniy, 
which  neither  the  wisest  legislation  nor  the  most  stringent  i^oguJatiuiu 
of  the  depiutment  can  close. 

Since  the  date  of  the  present  statute-,  however,  there  has  been  a  lar^ 
reduction  in  the  number  of  illicit  stills  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  properly  registered  and  authorized  have  paid,  it  is  believed,  a 
gi^eater  proportion  of  their  liability  than  under  the  previous  law,  and  the 
receipts  have  been  in  marked  and  favorable  contrast  to  those  of  the 
■corresponding  time  last  year. 

SPIBIT  METERS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  joint  resolution  of  February  3, 1868, 
])roviding  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  and  test  spirit 
meters,  further  provided  that,  until  the  report  of  the  commission  and 
additional  legislation  upon  the  subject,  all  work  on  the  coustnietion  of 
meters  under  direction  of  the  department  should  be  suspended.  Althoii|A 
tliis  report'  was  laid  before  Gongi*ess  in  March  following,  no  action  wa« 
taken  thereon  until  the  act  of  July  20,  by  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  was  authorized  to  adopt  and  prescribe  for  use  soch 
jncters  as  he  should  deem  necessary-. 

The  meters  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1807,  and  in  progivss  of  construction  at  the  date  of  the  joint  re«u!D- 
tion  above  referred  to,  were  those  of  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Tice,  of  New  York.  Tliat 
no  injustice  slioidd  be  done  distillers  who  were  required  by  law  and  re|;ii- 
latiou  to  piu*chase  these  meters^  it  was  stipulated  with  Mr.  Tice  that 
their  ])rice  should  be  fixed  by  a  committee  of  three — one  named  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  by  the  Comniissioner  of  Internal  RevcniM| 
und  one  by  the  manufacturer. 

When  I  had  concluded,  in  accordance  with  the  reconunendation  of  the 

commission,  to  adopt  and  prescribe  the  Tice  meters,  it  seemed  advisable^ 

for  similar  reasons,  that  the  prices  of  meters  of  different  sizes  should  be 

properly  determined;  and  after  considerable  delay  in  findini^  suitable 

nersons  whose  engagements  would  allow  their  rendering  the  service, 

Meaars.  W.  T.  DuvaU,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Le\i  J.  Knowles,  of  Warrai, 

^naettSi  and  WilUam  P.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York  city,  oil  skO- 

netent  machinists,  were  selected  for  that  purpose.    This  coa- 

i  its  report  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  and  on  the  ICth  day 

•  month  Mr.  Tice  was  directed  to  proceed  with  tbo  mann&e- 

>hment. 
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Under  the  joint  resolution  of  FebrnaryS,  lie  bad  discharged  bis  ciii- 

Eloyms,  closed  his  nianntactorj',  and  when  bis  meter  was  tiguin  adopted 
e  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  bis  business  and  pro- 
earing  competent  workmen. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  meters  to  as  early  use  as  possible,  I 
directed  that  they  should  be  liist  attached  in  New  York  city,  the  place 
of  their  manafactore,  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  instnicted  the  collectors  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  districts  to  notify  tbeir  distillers  that  meters  were 
ready  tor  attachment,  and  subsequently  gave  like  nuticc  to  tbo  collectors 
ID  tbe  other  districts.  On  the  lOtb  of  24ovember  meters  bad  been  placed 
Id  11  distilleriea,  and  tbeir  attachment  to  others  is  being  prosccated  as 
r^iidly  as  circumstances,  including  the  oitposition  of  distillers,  will  allow. 
I  am  advised  that  several  distilleries  bavo  been  closed  by  their  proprie- 
tors to  prevent  tbe  application  of  meters. 

The  revenue  officers  and  tbe  manufacturer  have  been  earaestly  urged 
to  complete  tbo  woik  in  New  York  and  Bruoklj-n  at  the  earbtet  moment, 
that  it  may  be  prosecnted  in  other  districts  of  the  country. 

I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Tice  now  has  abont  135  workmen  employed  in 
Ub  iiactoiy,  and  others  engaged  in  the  attachment  of  meters  at  dis- 
tiUeriea. 

All  meters  are  attached  nnder  the  immediate  direction  of  a  gorcm- 
ment  ofBcer,  by  whom  the  accuracy  of  each  iustrumeut  is  tested. 

DIKECT  TAX. 

Under  the  anthority  of  the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  July  28, 186C, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Bnspendod,  until  January  1, 18fi8,  tbe  col- 
lection of  the  direct  tax  in  the  States  heretofore  in  insurrection,  and  i\ 
like  extension  ontil  Januarj- 1, 1809,  was  authorized  by  tbe  joint  resolu- 
tion of  July  23, 1868. 

The  loyal  States,  with  tbe  single  exception  of  Delaware,  assumed  tbo 
■mounts  apportioned  them,  and  paid  the  same  from  their  treasuries. 
After  severalyears  of  delay,  the  State  of  Delaware  coutinning  to  reliiso 
■Didi  assumption  and  payment',  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax 
vere  commenced  by  the  ofBcers  of  internal  revennc,  and  arc  now  nearly 
eompTeted.  Indeed,  the  full  assessment  of  874,683  33,  the  tax  assigned, 
has  beoi  made,  and  (04,924  42  have  been  collected. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  apiiortioned  to  the  11  insurrectionary  States 
ma  •5,1^981  28.  Of  this  there  have  been  collected  t2,270,608  23,  at 
an  expense  of  (243,451  47,  inclusive  of  expenees  of  sales,  and  exclusive 
of  — 'TT^'n  of  commissioners. 

The  total  amount  reported  to  this  office  as  proceeds  of  sales  in  tbe 
States  <^  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas, 
is  $45(^419  73.  Of  this  tbe  sum  of  (128,029  88  consists  of  lauds  pnr- 
cbaaed  by  tiHe  commissioueis  on  behalf  of  the  government  when  the 
•aaae  wen  sold  for  taxes. 

Paiehasesof  lands  to  the  cost  value  of  (77,501 18  were  made  in  South 

OttndJBa,    A  pert  of  tbe  lands  so  purchased  has  been  leased,  and  a  part, 

by  Oldar  of  tbe  President,  resold  for  educational  purposes.    The  unsold 

tneta  to  Sootli  Carolina,  not  under  lease,  have  passed  into  the  custody 

mt  tii/t  FntOmt^a  Buieau  by  force  of  the  act  relating  to  this  subject 

9MMdJiarl0,18OO. 

ne  maolleeted  tax  of  the  iosurrectionnry  States,  amounting  to  nearly 

fiOtjHO,  ia  B  lien  npon  all  the  real  estate  upon  which  the  same  la 

MnUh    B*«i7  panel  in  oach  State  is  charged  with  such  distribu- 

n  ifctfn  nf  flMif  State's  apportionment  as  shall  he  determined  by  its 
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comparative  value  on  the  1st  clay  of  April,  1802.  and  in  making  asse8.<«- 
uients  the  law  provides  that  due  i*egard  shall  ue  had  to  the  valuatiou 
made  under  State  authority  at  the  period  nearest  that  date. 

Since  that  time  estates  have  been  sold  and  resokl ;  they  have  been 
divided  and  subdivided.  Some  have  received  costly  improvements,  and 
from  others  has  been  swept  away  all  that  was  valuable,  lu  ordiuaiy 
times  the  assessment  made  ui>on  a  comparative  valuation  so  remote 
would  be  greatly  unequal ;  but  when  the  immense  changes,  directly  and 
indirectly  brought  by  the  war,  are  considered,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
collection  of  this  tax  ui)on  the  present  statutory  basis  cannot  be  fuitLer 
prosecuted  without  very  great  inequality  and  very  just  complaint. 

The  further  i)ostponement  of  this  subject  can  relieve  it  of  none  of  its 
embarrassments,  and  landholders  and  purchasers  are  alike  entitled  to  ite 
early  solution.  Unless  it  is  deemed  wise,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  m^- 
gested,  and  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  south,  to  abate  its 
uncollected  poriion  altogether,  I  woidd  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law 
allowing  its  assumption  by  the  several  States  within  a  defiuito  iieriod, 
coupled  with  a  reasonable  premium  for  such  assumption,  and  authorizing 
and  dii*ecting  the  internal  revenue  ofiicers,  in  case  of  non-payment  by 
the  State,  to  proceed  with  the  assessment  and  collection  uxx>n  a  nev 
basis  of  taxation. 

CHANGES  OF  STATUTES. 

Next  to  frequent  changes  of  officers  there  is  nothing  so  prejudicial  to 
the  personal  convenience  and  interests  of  tax-payers,  and  so  i>roductive 
of  k)ss  to  the  revenue,  as  frequent  changes  of  the  statutes. 

The  gradual  increa^  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  from  ISGl  to 
18G5,  and  their  gradual  reduction  during  the  last  two  years,  have  secured 
the  passage  of  at  least  one  revenue  bill  at  every  session  of  the  national  Con- 
gress, and  within  a  period  of  six  years  moi-e  than  twenty-five  such  billshave 
passed  both  houses  and  received  the  approval  of  the  President.  The  iien- 
dency  of  a  measure  has  furnished  fi-equent  opportunities  for  numenms 
amendments,  some  of  them  not  really  iin])ortant,  but  from  a  I'hange  of  lan- 
guage, rendering  valueless  nmny  precedents  and  regulations  of  the  office 
and  wellconsidenHl  decisions  of  the  courts. 

While  officers  are  employed  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  law  involv- 
ing great  study  and  frequent  correspondence  to  secure  uuifonuity  in  i» 
administration,  honest  tax-payers  i\ve  fretted  by  obligations  to'  which 
they  are  luiaccustomed,  and  the  dishonest  find  renewed  opportunity  for 
the  commission  of  fraud  under  the  protection  of  professed  ignorance. 

The  annual  revenue  required  for  many  yeai^  from  internal  taxation 
can  now  be  well  detennined,  if,  indeed,  a  i>roi)er  reganl  to  the  rafMd 
reiluction  of  the  debt  and  the  value  of  the  public  securities  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  has  not  already  fixed  it  at  its  ])resent  amount,  and  I 
l>eiieve  that  no  advantage  can  possibly  accrue  frem  a  material  chani^ein 
the  objects  of  taxation.  From  sevei-al  hun<breds  if  not  thousands  d 
sources  the  number  lias  been  reduced  to  a  comparatively  few,  all  of 
which  contribute  their  allotted  share  without  embarrassment^  and  ths 
masses  of  the  country  are  not  only  unburdened,  bnt^  except  throng  thB 
com])laints  of  others,  are  seldom  even  reminded  of  the  ftgi^^ncw  of  thi 
revenue  laws. 

The  recent  act  relative  to  distilled  spirits,  tobacco,  mnfl^  and  ci|H% 
has  been  in  force  for  so  brief  a  period  that  but  few  '"**i'*ftr»tiona  bI''* 
its  operations  may  prove  necessary  can  now  be  reoonuMnMI n 
confidence.    I  would  respectftally  snggest,  therefbie^  titet  tka;«i 
eodiflcati<m  of  the  levemie  laws,  begun  at  tho  lart  asiriiiii  I 
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be  postponed  a  year,  that  this  statute  may  be  more  tlioroughly  tested, 
and  that  a  single  act  then  be  passed  embracing  all  that  is  valuable  in 
existing  laws,  and  of  such  chanicter  as  to  insure  it  against  the  necessity 
of  amendments  for  sc^veral  years. 

Some  legislation,  however,  in  addition  to  that  recommended  in  m^- 
re[)ort  last  year,  and  not  covered  by  the  act  of  Jidy  last,  is,  I  think, 
advitsaUe  at  the  present  time. 

LIMITATION  OF  C03DnSSI0NERS'  AUTHORITY  TO  REFUND  TAXES  ERRO- 
NEOUSLY COLLECTED. 

The  authority  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
refund  tases  erroneously  collected  has  been  the  means  of  preventing 
mneh  expensive  litigation,  and  has  aflbrded  speedy  and  inexpensive  i-elief 
to  many  persons  who  have  been  compelled  to  pay  more  than  was  legally 
due.  While  a  withdrawal  of  this  authority  would  be  prodnctive  of  gi'(»at 
hardship  in  many  cases,  I  am  satisiicd  that  a  statutoiy  limitation  of  the 
time  within  which  such  claims  must  be  i)resented  wonld  tend  to  prevent 
mnch  abuse.  When  the  legality  of  an  assessment  is  not  seriously  ques- 
tioned at  the  time  it  is  made,  the  evidence  in  its  supi)ort  is  verj'  a])t  to 
disnpiKnir  with  a  change  in  the  officers  of  the  district;  and  it  is  not  then 
difficult  for  a  skilful  attorney  to  present  reasons  in  su]>port  of  a  claim  for 
refunding  such  as  are  hard  to  be  set  aside.  Diff'ereut  persons  succeed- 
ing one  another  in  the  office  of  Commissioner  will  naturally  have  diflerent 
views  as  to  the  intei-pretation  of  portions  of  the  statutes,  and  he  wliose 
claim  has  been  once  rejected  may  present  it  anew,  after  a  change  of 
officers,  with  reasonable  hope  of  better  success.  I  would  recommend 
that  no  claim  be  allowe<l  ludess  it  is  presented  within  fifteen  months 
from  the  time  when  the  tax  was  paid. 

6TAM1>S  UPON  TAX-PAID  TOBACCO  AND  SNUTT. 

It  having  been  found  practically  impossible  to  prepare  and  fiuiiish  to 
coIle<«tor8  in  all  i)arts  of  the  coiuitry,  within  GO  days  fnmi  the  passage^ 
of  the  act  of  July  20, 18C8,  the  stamps  required  for  distilled  spirits  and 
tobacco,  the  Secrt*tary  of  the  Treasuy,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
ccinferred  upon  him  by  the  108th  section  of  the  aet,  fixed  the  2d  day  of 
Xovember  as  the  day  for  putting  into  operation  the  provisions  relative  to 
the  use  of  stamps  upon  distilled  spirits,  and  the  23d  day  of  November 
for  the  stamps  upon  tobacco  and  cigars.  In  anticipation  of  a  mueii 
earlier  use  of  stamps  upon  tobacco,  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  Lst 
day  of  January,  18(i0,  no  smoking  or  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco  or  snulV 
shall  be  sold  or  ofiereil  for  sale  except  at  retail,  from  stami>ed  wooden 
packages,  unless  put  up  in  the  prescribcMl  form  of  package  and  duly 
stamped.  It  was  believed  that,  by  the  close  of  the  calendar  y(*ar,  the 
stock  on  the  market,  when  the  use  of  stamps  should  begin,  would  be  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  it  would  not  be  burdensome  to  impose  a  second 
tax  upon  the  small  remnant  unconsumed.  The  short  inten^al  between 
the  ^1  day  of  Kovember  and  the  1st  day  of  January  will  not  give  the 
intended  opportunity  for  the  consumption  of  unstainiK^d  tobacco,  and 
CtefMSS  wul  probably  see  fit  to  enlarge  it.  I  have  been  urged  to 
laooauMBd  that  provision  be  made  for  issuing  stamps  without  charge, 

baaflbBsd  to  all  sucJi  tobacco  as  may  be  in  the  hands  of  dealers  on 
1  day*  Evasions  of  the  law  will  be  comparatively  easy  so 
be  sold  without  stamps,  and  prominent  manufac- 
^ts«e  to  the  revenue  of  the  early  teiinination 
than  compensate  for  the  expense  and 
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inconvenience  attending  it.    I  fear,  however,  that  if  this  method  ih| 
adopted,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  the  free 
u[)on  tobacco  properly  taxable,  and  prefer,  therefore,  a  pos^i 
to  a  day  later  than  the  Ist  day  of  January. 

bankers'  and  bboeebs'  sales. 

I  have  heretofore  in  my  annual  reports  expressed  the  opinion  tliatfll 
attempt  to  collect  taxes  by  means  of  stamps  ux)on  instruments  hs^ 
permanent  value  for  purposes  of  evidence  would  prove  a  failure, 
taiiity  rather  than  severity  of  punishment  must  he.  relied  on  to 
the  sanction  of  penal  statutes.    When  both  the  maker  and  receiver  ( 
instrument  believe  that  the  paper  will  never  come  under  theeyeafj 
revenue  officer,  it  matters  little  what  penalty  is  denounced  for  thii 
sion  to  affix  a  stamp.    If  the  writing  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  ii 
lidity  as  an  instrument  of  evidence  is  of  slight  consequence,  evasiotf  | 
the  tax  will  naturally  result.    To  no  one  of  the  various  stamp  taxesi 
imposed  do  these  considerations  apply  with  greater  foroe  than  to 
memoranda  required  of  brokers  when  making  sales  of  coin  and 
These  memoranda  are  in  no  sense  evidences  of  title.    In  fact,  they  ue< 
passed  in  obedience  to  the  statute  requirement,  and  are  soon  thrown  i 
and  destroyed.    If  stamps  have  been  affixed  they  can  easily  he 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to  efface  the  cane 
marks  before  placing  them  upon  another  memoranda.    So  little 
is  bestowed  upon  these  papers  as  they  pass  from  brokers,  that 
have  been  presented  of  stamps  which  had  been  issued  by  gentlemfii 
the  highest  respectability  while  bearing  plainly  the  marks  of  two 
even  three  successive  cancellations.    During  the  fiscal  year  1866, 
the  tax  ux)oii  sales  of  this  description  was  jmd  monthly  to  the  ooll( 
the  receipts  from  this  source  were  in  excess  of  $2,500,000.    In  Ai 
1866,  the  tax  was  reduced  from  one- twentieth  to  one-hundredth  of  ooe] 
cent.,  and  made  payable  by  stamps;  but  at  the  same  time  such  el 
were  made  in  the  terms  of  the  statute  as  to  render  subject  many 
which  had  before  escaped  taxation,  and  thus  to  some  extent  to  count 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  rate.    Since  that  time  the  sales  of 
have  been  scarcely  larger  than  before,  and  I  am  satisfied  thataretarj] 
the  former  method  would  secure  a  more  thorough  enlbrcement  of  the'' 
and  yield  much  richer  results. 

LIFE  TABLES.  " 

In  assessing  taxes  upon  legacies  and  successions  it  frequently! 
necessary  to  determine  the  values  of  life  estates  and  annuities  for  lifc« 
the  British  laws  imposing  similar  taxes,  are  embodied  tables  for  d« 
mining  such  values  by  i-eference  to  the  expectancy  of  life  at  < 
periods,  but  our  statute  is  silent  upon  the  subjectt.    When  it 
necessary  to  furnish  assessors  with  a  standard  by  which  to  regulate^ 
assessments,  they  wei-e  referred  by  this  office  to  the  Carlisle  tal)l*| 
mortality  as  those  which  were  believed  to  be  generally  accepted  as 
accurato  in  their  results.    Other  tables  have  been  adopted  for  a  sii 
use  by  the  coiuts  of  some  of  the  States,  and  tax-payers  have  claii 
the  right  to  have  their  liability  measured  by  these  instead  of  those' 
by  the  assessor. 

The  conti'ove  sies  which  thus  .arise  do  not  merely  involve  the 
rights  of  the  government  and  the  tax-payer,  but  in  many  cases  theii 
estof  the  lifetenant  demands  the  use  of  one  stanchird,  while  the  rei 
man  is  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  another.    It  is  evident  that 
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important  a  matter  should  be  made  clear  by  tlie  terms  of  tlio  law,  and  I 
wuuld  therefore  recommeiid  either  that  the  proper  tables  be  iiiooiiiomtvd 
in  tbe  statutes,  or  that  distinct  authority  be  given  the  Couiniis»iuuer  of 
Intvrual  Ceveuue  to  prescribe  such  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 

COMPENSATION  OF  ACTING  COLLECTORS. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  tennro  of  otGces, 
passed  March  2,  1867,  it  is  pro\'ided  tbat,  in  case  no  api)oiutnK-nt  is 
made  to  a  vacant  office  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  "  tbe  ofbce  Hiiall 
remain  in  abeyance  without  any  salary',  fecH^  or  emoluments  attached 
thereto,"  imd  "tbe  powers  and  duties  belongiug  to  such  office  shall  he 
exen-ised  by  such  other  officer  as  may  by  law  exercise  such  iwwcis  and 
duties  in  case  of  a  vacamty  in  such  office." 

Under  the  statutes  relating  to  internal  revenue,  a  collector  npiioints 
his  deputies  and  pays  them  out  of  his  c^munissiona,  and,  wbcu  u  va<'aucy 
OM-unt  in  tlie  office  of  collector,  tbe  duties  of  the  office  devolve  iijion  one 
of  bis  deputies.  It  follows  that  when  ;i  vacancy  in  the  office  of  collector 
of  internal  revenue  is  not  filled  during  a  session  of  the  Sen»te,  a  ileputy 
collector  must  act  as  collector,  while  no  provision  is  made  for  cuiii|)eu- 
eating  him  for  discharging  the  duties  of  either  office.  At  tlie  adjourn- 
meiit  of  Congress  ou  tbe  3d  of  March,  18li7,  there  were  G\i  vacancies  in 
tbe  office  of  collector.  Deputies  of  the  retiring  (collectors  ivuiained  iu 
cbarge  of  their  respective  offices  until  new  appointments  wei-c  made, 
and  they  have  not  received  comixmsation  for  their  services.  I  lecoin- 
mend  that  some  provision  be  made  for  paying  them  proiwr  salaries,  and 
alM)  to  meet  similar  cases  that  may  occur  bcieatter. 

]kluch  inconvenience  and  tlelay  are  now  experienced  in  paying  the  snb- 
mlinate  officers  in  a  district  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  ollice  of 
■ollcctor,  as  the  deputy  who  acts  as  collector  is  not  authorized  to  act  as 
lisbursiug  agent 

I  recommend  either  that  the  official  bond  of  a  collector  be  miule  to 
cover  his  liabilities  as  disbursing  agent,  or,  if  that  is  not  deemed  advisa- 
ble, that  tbe  bond  given  Ly  the  collector  iu  the  capacity  of  ilisburs- 
ing  agent  be  made  available  ui)on  the  default  of  his  deputy  acting  in 
hke  capacityj  as  the  official  bond  of  the  collector  now  is  for  tlie  acts  of 
all  his  deputies. 


The  llOtb  section  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1SC4,  imposing  a  tax  ii|ion  the 
capit^  cimnlation,  ami  deposits  of  persons  and  corponitions  en^'agi'd  iu 
the  be^esa  of  bunking,  has  never  had  application  to  the  banks  organ- 
ized under  tbe  national  currency  act,  sueli  banks  paying  a  like  tax 
directly  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Htittes.  As  nearly  all  the  State 
baakflvhich  were  iu  existence  when  the  tax  was  imposed  hin'c  been 
ctHiveited  into  national  banks  or  have  closed  up  their  business,  the 
amoaota  reported  to  this  office  from  this  source  have  shtimk  to  a  very 
small  amount,  although  the  actual  revenue  has  probably  inercast-d. 

WhOe  Uiose  banks  which  are  affected  by  the  oi>eration  of  the  levenno 
law  are  required  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the  end  of  each  inoiitb,  the.  national 
banks  pay  only  Benu-annually.  This  discrimination  was  adopted  when 
the  poliCT  of  the  government  required  that  every  inducement  should  be 
preaented  tbr  the  coDversion  of  State  into  national  nssoctiatioiis,  and  it 
mu  thought  that  this  comparative  infreqiiency  of  retnrns  by  the  latter  • 
'  iroald  proTe  biu^  inducement    Now  that  the  national  banking  system 
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h:w  so  completely  superseded  all  others,  the  reason  for  the  distinction 
fails,  and  a  mere"  su{;geation  seems  enough  to  show  that  the  revenue  law 
should  be  made  alike  applicable  to  all  \\ho  are  engaged  in  the  s:iiue 
kinds  of  business. 

SALES  OF  FORFEITED  GOODS  BY  COLLECTORS. 

The  act  of  July,  18C6,  provided  a  siunmary  process  for  the  sjde  by 
collectors,  without  the  decive  of  forfeiture,  of  goods  seized  for  violation 
of  the  revenue  laws,  where  the  aggregate  value  of  such  goods  shonid 
not  exceed  8300.  Ample  checks  ai-e  thrown  around  the  exenrisi*  of  thU 
authoiity  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  I  believe  that  nos«*ri(ius 
complaint  of  its  abuse  has  ever  reached  tliis  office.  Tlie  .customs  laws 
have  long  contained  a  similar  provision,  and  I  am  informed  that  itA 
working  luw  given  general  satisfactiim.  The  statute  in  its  terms  now 
only  applies  to  goo<ls  forfeited  under  the  acts  of  18G6  and  those  of  an 
earii(T  date,  and  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  apply  to  forfeiture  for 
violations  of  any  revenue  law. 

Tlu».  expenses  attendant  upon  sales  made  in  this  way  are  so  small 
when  com])ared  with  the  costs  which  accrue  before  property  can  1h*  sold 
under  decree  of  a  United  States  court,  that  it  would,  in  my  judgment, 
ho  wise  if  the  same  method  of  procedure  bo  authoiized  in  the  case  of 
goods  of  much  higher  aggregate  value. 

SUPERVISORS. 

The  act  ])roviding  for  the  appointment  of  supervisors  of  the  revenae 
requii^s  that  each  shall  be  assigned  to  a  district  composed  «if  one  or 
move  judicial  districts.  The  services  of  these  officers  will  be  princiiuilly 
devote<l  to  matters  having  little  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  judicial 
distri(rts,  and  a  much  more  convenient  arrangement  can  be  made  if  this 
particular  ])rovision  is  i-epealed.  In  each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  the  amount  of  work  has  been  th<mglit  to  be  sucii  as  to  mpiire 
the  services  of  two  sujKirvisors,  but  the  line  between  the  two  judicial 
districts  in  neither  case  coincides  with  the  boundaries  of  colh>cti(m  ilis- 
tricts.  Two  collection  districts  in  the  former  8tat€*,  and  four  in  the  lat- 
ter, are  thus  placed  severally  under  tin*  Jurisdiction  of  two  su|H*rvisors. 

Again,  the  i)roper  su])ervision  of  the  revenues  in  the  live*  districts  of 
New  Jersey  hardly  furnishes  emph)yment  for  one  officer,  while  it  is  nt»t 
convenient  to  attach  the  whole  State  either  to  the  districts  inclutliug 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  to  that  covering  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Violations  of  the  revenue  law  in  the  northern  ]MU*tion  of  the  State  will 
oixlinarily  be  found  connected  with  tnuisjictions  in  the  one  city,  while 
in  the  sonthern  i)art  the  connection  will  be  with  the  other.  In  general 
terms  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  i>arts  of  the  country,  and  I 
wouhl  therefore  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed  that  each  su|)er- 
visor  may  be  assigned  to  u  district  including  such  coll(H;tion  <listricts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Intenml  Kevenue. 

REVENUE  STAMPS  UPON  RECEIPTS. 

The  written  instniments  subject  to  stamp  duty  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, pi-epared  by  ]>ersons  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  law,  and  at 
places  where  stamps  of  the  proper  denomination  are  kept,  and  when 
necessary  ma^p^  be  attached  without  inconvenience.  Among  these  ex- 
x!eptions  receipts  for  nioncy  <Hr  the  imynicnt  of  debts  exceeding  $20 
are  the  most  prominent.    Ibmb  aiB  ofEeu  given  under  circumstances 
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vhen  compliance  with  the  law  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  if  not 
impossible,  and  by  and  to  people  ignorant  of  the  obligations  which  the 
law  imiK)ses.  It  thus  often  happens  that  a  person  innocently  issuing  an 
unstamped  receipt  may  be  put  in  peril  of  prosecution,  while  a  person 
innocently  receiving  it  may  find,  too  late,  that  the  courts  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it,  aud  that  he  is  wronged  without  remedy. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  form  of  taxation  which,  producing  so 
much  annoyance  to  the  tax-payer^  fields  so  little  revenue  to  the  goveni- 
ment,  and  I  recommend  that  receipts  be  stricken  from  the  schedule  of 
instruments  subject  to  stamp  duty. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  presented  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
civil  service  of  Great  Britain  and  of  several  countries  of  the  continent^ 
together  with  the  reasons  which,  after  a  study  of  their  sui)crior  work- 
ings, had  convinced  me  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  service  of  our  own  country.  IMy  experience  and  observa- 
tion since  that  time  have  deepened  my  convictions  that  justice  to  honest 
tax-payers  and  due  regard  to  our  national  reputation  alike  demand  the 
elevation  of  tlie  revenue  sei^vice  above  individual  preferences  and  the 
fluctimtions  of  parties.  The  antagonism  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  departments  of  the  government,  which  has  so  sadly  damaged 
the  8er\ice  for  the  past  two  years,  may,  I  know,  be  regarded  as  excei)- 
tional,  and  the  harmony  to  prevail  liereatYer  be  urged  as  a  full  corrective 
to  existing  e\ils;  but  until  there  is  a  positive  change  in  the  method  of 
making  apiK)intmeuts,  imiwrtunity  will  secure  recommendations  upon 
which  bad  api)ointment))must  inevitably  be  nnide,  and  from  which  the  pub- 
lic will  sufier.  A  dishonest  ganger  or  assistant  assessor,  in  many  localities, 
may,  undetected,  do  more  wrong  to  the  government  than  lies  within  the 
power  of  an  assistant  treasurer  or  a  foreign  minister;  yet  these  offices, 
through  the  skilful  management  of  the  applicants  and  their  associates,  are 
often  devolved  u]K)n  men  of  small  ability  and  less  integrity — in  the  very 
toils  of  corrupt  distillers.  1  have  known  a  distinguished  clergyman  advo- 
cating, from  the  purest  motives,  the  appointment  to  office  of  one  whom  I 
knew  as  a  leader  among  illicit  whiskey  operators.  He  was  cheated  by 
those  who,  two  or  three  removes  from  him,  had  carefully  studied  the  lines 
of  sympathy  and  friendship,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  sacred  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry  for  personal  emolument,  through  frauds  upon 
the  treasury.  Without  a  service  which  shall  insure  appointment  during 
good  behavior,  from  comparative  fitness,  and  which  shall  protect  vigil- 
ant officers  frt)m  the  malicious  attacks  of  the  felons  whom  they  obstruct 
or  porsae^  bad  men,  pressed  for  place  because  of  their  political  ser- 
vice or  their  personal  necessities,  will  ])TOStitute  positions  they  secure  for 
enriching  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  ti*easury,  and  the  guilty,  in  and 
out  of  office,  will  seek  to  blind  the  appointing  authorities  and  the  public, 
and  cheat  justice  of  her  rights  by  assaulting  the  character  of  the  officers 
whom  they  fear. 

I  fully  admit  that  the  spirit  of  our  x>eople  is  somewhat  averse  to  the 
permanent  service  I  so  strongly  recommend ;  that  political  aid  from  those 
in  public  positions  is  exacted  by  all  political  parties,  and  that  rotation  in 
office  is  the  long-establidied  practice  under  local  as  well  as  under  the 
genend  government;  but,  unless  free  institutions  are  to  prove  failures, 
ullots  moBt  be  cast  from  honest  couAictions  rather  than  the  hope  of 
politkal  prefenoent  or  the  fear  of  political  displeasure.  The  iue\itable 
Uodmcj  ct  JRUsh  practice  is  the  demoralization  of  our  institutions  and 
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the  degradation  of  official  position— good  men  in  all  parties  relaxing 
their  interest  in  public  affairs  when  ]>lace-hunting  instead  of  ]>rineiplc  18 
the  controlling  i>ower^  and  men  of  well-earned  and  established  repnta- 
tion  refusing  to  imiienl  it  in  places  which  have  been  desecrated  by  incom- 
petency or  Iraud.  The  principles  of  Mr.  Jenckes's  bil]\  reported  to  the 
House  of  llepresentatives  troui  the  Joint  Gouimittee  on  lletreuchment| 
passed  into  law,  would  prove  of  immense  public  advantage. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  COLLECTION  DISTBICTS. 

Under  the  act  of  July  1, 18G2,  the  then  loyal  States,  with  the  exceptica 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  were  divided  into  collection  districts  of  the 
same  number,  and  in  most  cases  with  the  same  boundaries,  as  the  con- 
gressional districts.  Several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country- — Boston, 
Kew  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati^^^m- 
])rising  or  forming  parts  of  more  than  one  congressional  district,  were 
thus  thrown  into  more  than  one  collection  district.  So  many  intricate 
questions  were  constantly  arising  under  the  laws  as  they  existed  prior  to 
their  recent  amendments,  that  I  have  heretofoi-e  believed  it  iuijiossible 
for  a  single  officer  to  discharge  proi)erly  the  duties  of  assessor  in  either 
of  these  cities.  The  tax  upon  manufiictures,  under  which  the  most  pux* 
zling  doubts  have  arisen,  has  now  been  rei^ealed ;  the  sections  of  the 
statute  imposing  taxes  upon  incomes,  legacies,  and  successions,  have 
been  almost  unchanged  for  several  yeai*s,  and,  except  as  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  occupations,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sections  relating  to 
special  taxes  and  taxes  ui>on  sales  and  gross  rerx'ipts.  The  fivquent 
changes  in  the  laws  necessary  heretofore,  through  the  varying  wants  of 
the  ti'easury,  have  inci*eased  the  labors  of  assessors.  Doubtful  questions 
will  disapi)ear,  as  the  laws  henniftor  shall  l>e  but  slightly  modilicHl.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  sevenil  cities  above  named  can  shortly  be  consoli- 
dated into  single  districts,  with  a  saving  of  ex]Hmso  to  the  trc^asury  and 
of  convenience  to  the  public.  The  ])reseut  divided  jurisdiction  leaves 
many  an  o])en  door  for  confusion  and  evasion ;  a  tax-payer  ni>on  one 
side  of  a  street  linds  himself  assessed,  while  his  neighbor,  equally  liable, 
on  the  other  side,  goes  free;  complaint  follows  inequality  of  t;ixation; 
business  gravitates  to  that  district  where  it  is  likely  to  fare  best,  unless 
other  local  advantages  are  sufficiently  great  to  overbalance  those  con- 
nected with  the  revenue. 

For  example,  if  the  officers  in  one  district  are  lenient  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  concerning  distilleries,  it  will  follow  that  there  distU- 
lers  will  multiply.  Increased  official  vigilance  in  one  district  has  but  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  revenue  from  its  own»  while  increasing  that  from 
the  neighboring,  district.  The  upright  and  energetic  officer  si*es  bis 
labor  result  in  a  transfer  to  his  dishonest  or  inefficient  colleague  of  the 
official  emoluments  which  might  have  been  his  own  if  ho  had  faileil  to 
iutert'ere  with  violations  of  law.  The  increased  number  of  distUlenii 
though  paying  but  a  tithe  of  what  they  should,  swells  the  iwenues  of 
the  negligent  district,  and  all  stimulus  to  honest  effort  is  well  nigh  de^ 
stroyed. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  bear  with  almost  equal  weight 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  each  single  business  community  should, 
form  but  a  single  collection  district.  Collectors  would  not  so  olten  as 
now  h)se  sight  of  delinquent  tax-payers  through  their  simple  i*enioval 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  siime  city.  Many  tax-payers  are  resi- 
dents of  one  district,  manufacturers  in  a  second,  and  dealei*s  in  a  third, 
and  the  different  aspects  of  the  same  transaction  are  thus  passed  upon 
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t>y  three  different  officers,  neither  of  whom  has,  unless  accidentally,  any 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  others.  If  a  fraud  is  committed,  it  is  so 
listriboted  between  the  districts  that  proof  becomes  difficult  and  justice 
remains  unsatisfied. 

The  enforcement  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  statutes  is  also  weak- 
ened by  the  subdivision  of  power  and  by  the  barrier  presented  to  a  col- 
lector's authority  by  the  district  line.  The  holder  of  illicit  property 
escapes  a  forfeiture  by  crossing  a  street;  and  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
courts  that  a  rescue  is  not  punishable  unless  it  is  consummated  in  the 
district  where  the  proceeding  began. 

The  advantages  of  the  proposed  consolidation  have  been  already 
recognized  by  the  statute  provision  for  the  appointment  of  superin- 
tendeuts  of  drawback,  and  for  placing  exiiort  bonded  warehouses,  without 
regard  to  their  actual  location,  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  collector. 

The .  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  of  such  magnitude, 
however,  that  I  should  not  deem  it  feasible  to  include  either  in  a  single 
DoIlcH'.tion  district,  unless  authority  wei*e  granted  by  legislation  for  the 
employment  of  a  grade  of  officers  between  the  assessor  and  the  present 
Assistant  assessors.  Five  deputy  assessors  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
inclusive,  under  the  direction  of  the  single  assessor,  would  supply  the 
place  of  eight  assessors  whose  offices  would  l)e  abolished.  For  the 
district  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  divided  into  live  districts,  I  pre- 
Bome  that  two  intermediate  officers  would  be  found  sufficient.  Assistant 
Msessors  are  now  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  the  pro- 
posed deputy  assessors  would  with  propriety  be  appointed  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

By  the  proposed  arrangement,  the  offices  of  eight  collectors  in  New 
York,  and  four  in  Philadelphia,  would  be  abolished.  If  experience  should 
demonstrate  the  need  of  one  or  more  intermediate  officers  between  the 
oollector  and  the  present  deputy  collectors,  as  in  the  ca^  of  the  proposed 
depnty  assessors,  tem}>orary  pro\ision  can  be  made  for  the  employment 
of  mch  officers  without  additional  legislation. 

As  the  unsettled  liabilities  of  tax-payers  under  former  laws  are  fast 
being  adjusted,  it  will  be  found  advantageous,  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  to  unite  districts  outside  of  the  large  cities.  In  this  way,  and 
in  this  way  alone,  can  the  cost  of  the  service  be  reduced  in  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  reduction  of  taxation. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER — ^A  SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  proposed  to  create  this  office  into  a  separate  depart- 
ment, with  the  Commissioner  as  its  head,  instead  of  continuing  it,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been,  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department.  My  experience 
long  ago  convinced  me  that  such  a  change  would  bo  productive  of  gi*eat 
benefit  to  the  service;  but  the  sul][ject  could  so  readily  be  made  to  assume 
I)er8onal  and  partisan  asjiects,  that  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  its 
advocacy.  Judging  from  the  past,  the  passage  of  no  general  revenue 
law  can  beexx>ected  until  near  the  close  of  the  approaching  session;  and 
aa  the  change,  if  made,  will  thus  coincide  with  the  incoming  of  a  new 
administration,  the  question  can  now  be  considered  solely  in  the  light  of 
its  adminiatranve  merits. 

The  etection  of  this  office  into  a  separate  department  would  conduce 
to  a  more  vigorons  and  thorough  eirforcement  of  the  law  in  the  first 
place  by  greatly  simplifying  the  work  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Commissioner. 

So  vast  is  the  volume  of  business  flowing  through  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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nient  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  make  him 
familiar  with  all  its  details;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Commissio 
and  the  business  of  his  office.  Experienced  officers  and  clerks  in  this  bim 
devoting  their  entire  attention  to  special  portions  of  the  law,  are  nei 
sarily  better  informed  than  others  can  be  of  their  x>articular  reqniiema 
and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  business  or  trade  to  which  they  are  af 
cable.  When  the  Commissioner  has  to  determine  upon  proper  regi 
tions  to  be  established^  or  ordei*s  to  be  issued,  he  does  so  after  full  c 
saltation  with  those  of  his  subordinates  who  are  most  fiuniliar  with  i 
subject-matter  in  all  it^  connections.  His  own  lack  of  acquaintai 
>>ith  details  is  thus  connected,  and  a  safe  and  i>rudeut  conclusion  is  pn 
ably  reached.  Any  changes  made  in  their  subsequent  revision  byl 
Secretary  are  likely  to  bo  productive  of  injury  rather  than  advantage^  J 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  those  here  employed  to  confer  as  m 
with  the  Secretary  as  they  do  with  the  Commissioner;  and  in  snchflj 
sious  the  benefit  of  their  expencnce  is  in  a  large  measure  lost. 

Under  the  present  relations  of  the  two  offices,  so  manyqnesti(Mis 
from  one  to  the  other  that  the  Secretary  is  constantly  compelled  to 
the  opinions  of  his  own  immediate  subordinates,  instead  of  foi 
personal  judgment  of  his  o^vn,  and  thus  the  carefully  reacdied 
sions  of  the  Commissioner  maybe  overruled  by  clerks  without  legal 
public  responsibility. 

The  separation  would  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  joint  action 
two  officers,  which  is  often  attended  with  considerable  delay,  even 
promptness  is  an  indispensable  element  of  success.     It  would 
responsibility  which  is  now  divided,  and  clotlie  ihc  Commissioner 
more  than  a  seeming  authority. 

The  benefits  of  the  propost»d  change  would  arise  especially,  ha 
from  its  rendering  more  direct  and  single  the  responsibility  of  the 
officers.  One  applies  to  the  Secretai-y  for  instnictions,  while  ao 
called  to  act  perhaps  in  the  Siimc  case,  takes  direction  from  the  C§ 
missioner.  Those  inclined  to  disregard  his  dii^ections  find  a  planal 
l)retext  in  some  assumed  diflerence  of  opinion  between  himandtbeSi 
retary.  Those  who  are  striving  for  the  same  end  find  themselves  iifd 
ing  at  cross  purt)oses,  while  the  consequent  confusion  encoiuagw  t 
wrong-doer  and  disheartens  the  upright. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  proposed  sei)aration  on  tbe  gro* 
that  the  customs  revenue  has  been  suocessl'ully  managed  without  it;  H 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  entire  resiwnsibiUty  of  the  exofutil 
of  the  customs  laws  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  t 
Commissioner  of  Customs  under  the  law  acting  only  as  an  a(*conDlii 
officer,  or  discharging  such  functions  as  may  be  devolved  upon  him  by  i 
Secretary. 

The  laws  relating  to  internal  duties  and  customs  are  framed  in  m* 
l>ai1:iculars  with  reierence  to  each  other.  The  official  regulations  mi 
them,  especially  those  covering  the  storage  and  movement  of  boni 
l)roi)eitv,  are  oftentimes  not  dissimilar. 

The  Treasury  Depaitment  within  a  I'ecent  period  has  been  enlaijl 
not  alone  as  other  executive  departments  have  been,  by  the  iinini 
increase  of  its  former  varieties  of  business,  but  by  the  addition  of* 
oral  bureaus,  either  of  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  lK*en  regail 
as  sufficient  for  an  indei)endent  department.  It  is  too  large  riow,i 
its  interests  are  too  comi)lex  and  diversified  for  the  supervision  of  »• 
gle  officer. 

I  believe  the  public  interest  would  be  best  subserved  by  the  0 
tion  of  a  new  department,  which  should  embrace  the  collection  of  I 
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tbe  notional  revenues  except  those  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands. 

I  am,  sir,  Trith  great  respect,  your  obedieut  servant, 

E.  A.  EOLLmS, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  H.  HcGuixoGH, 

Searetary  of  the  Treasury. 


APPENDIX  A. 

In  tbe  annual  report  of  the  Eegister  reference  was  made  to  certain 
statements  which  were  to  be  presented  ata  future  time. 

Since  that  report  was  completed  the  following  statements  have  been 
prepared: 

1st.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  the  Northern  Lakes,  and  of  the  Western  Rivers, 
by  States;  and  showing  separately  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels,  steam 
vessels,  barges,  and  cansd  boats. 

The  tonnage  of  the  country  has  never  before  been  presented  in  the 
statistics  of  our  commercial  marine,  under  any  of  the  above  classifica- 
tions. 

2nd*  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
eries by  States. 

3d.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  in  the  whale  fisheries,  by  cus- 
tom districts. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  each  class,  and  the  total  number  of  vessels 
in  tike  country,  is  also  stated  for  the  first  time. 

N.  L.  JEFFRIES,  Register. 
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Statement  Mhouing  the  number  and  tonnage  ofves$el$  of  the  United  SlmUi  emfU§tdinth$nUk 

JUhtr^  on  the  HOih  day  of  Juno,  1868. 


Cnttomi  dtotrlcta. 


Nevrbiiryport,  MftM 

8aleiii  anil  Bi-vcriy,  Mask 

Biirnttablc,  Ma^■ , 

Nantucket,  Mhm , 

Kdgarfown.  Mwn 

New  Bedford,  Mans 

Nuw  Ixtudon,  C>>Dn 

8ng  Harbor.  N.  V 

Sltn  Frandtfco,  Cal 

Total 


Treascrt  Department,  Regitta't  QgUct  December  4, 1868. 


N.  L.  JKFFRIB8. 


Statement  ehowing  the  nnmhrr  ana  tonnage  of  ve$$el$  of  the  United  State$  emphffed  ui  ill  i 

and  mackerel  fishertts  on  the  '30tk  daff  of  Jane,  1H68. 


fitatei. 


Maine 

New  HanapHhIre 
Maiirachaiietts.. 
Rhode  lidund... 
Connecticut.... 
New  York 

Total 


Enrolled  reiwelt 
above  80  tona. 


VetMoli. 


357 

7 

1,009 

1 

72 

21 


1,467 


Tonnage. 


17,038.45 

67.55 

54,036.54 

31.71 

2,899.39 

689.28 


74,762.92 


LiceBied 
nnder  90 


Veatelt. 


396 
13 

196 
89 
66 
51 


748 


Si,  067. 60 
H6.n 

S,084w5G 
942.47 
9S9.9S 
594.  SB 


9,065.03 


TMdL 


73S 

SO 

83 

140 

n 


S;S15 


Treasury  Department,  RegUter't  OJiee.  December  4.  1868. 


N.  L.  JEFFRIES, 


APPENDIX  B. 

Treasury  Department,  December  1, 18681^ 

Sra:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  statistical 
iHustriitive  of  the  progi'ess  of  ship-buildiiig  in  the  United  States 
A.  D.  1817  to  1868.  The  four  lines  upon  the  chait  show  the  ship-l 
ing  of  the  entire  country,  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasUf 
the  New  England  States,  and  of  the  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers.  Thai 
tistics  of  the  past  give  the  number  of  ships,  barks,  brigs,  schc 
sloops,  canal -boats,  and  barges  and  the  tonnage  built  each  year  in  I 
several  customs  districts.  The  lines  representing  the  tonnage  bnflt 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  coast,  include  sea-going  vessels, 
steamers,  canal  boats  and  barge^}. 

In  speaking  of  the  sea-going  ship-building  of  the  country,  I  shall 
fore  refer  to  the  tonnage  statistics  of  the  New  England  States,  whichisi 
posed  almost  exclusively  of  sailing  vessels  designed  for  ocean  comm 
Besides,  during  the  last  30  years  (1839  to  1808)  83  i^er  cent  of  the  i 
of  vessels  usually  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  oS  per  cent,  of  the  er' 
sea-going  sailing  vessels  of  the  United  States  have  been  built  in  the- 
England  States. 

lii  presenting  a  chart  like  this,  of  some  national  interest,  I  havefha 
proper  to  offer  the  following  verification  of  its  results^  fouuded  uj 
comparison  with  other  reliable  statistics. 
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It  u  evident  that  since  the  foniiation  of  the  govenuDent,  Americnu 
Bhip-boililius  must  have  increased  at  about  tlie  winie  rate  as  the  growth 
of  Americiin  commerce.  There  have  beeu  wide  differences  in  these  devel- 
opmeuta  trom  year  to  year,  and  even  in  sncceaaive  periods  of  Ave  or  ten 
yei\ns  but  iu  long  pei-iods  we  shoidd  find  a  substantial  agreement.  This 
i»  Heen  to  be  the  case. 

The  tuanage  of  American  vessels  entered  at  sea-ports  of  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  rose  from  22,532,917  tons  daring  the  20 
yetaa  from  182$  to  1848,  to  40,5t>2,t)20  tons  during  the  20  years  from  1848 
to  IJSta,  an  increase  of  120  per  cent.  Diuing  the  same' two  periods  of 
20  yeara  the  sbip-building  of  New  England  rose  ftom  1^10,896  tons  to 
2,9'J9,137  tons,  an  increase  of  128  i)er  cent. 

TUsdiffei-enecof  only  eightper  cent,  in  the  tworates  of  increase  isaceonn- 
ted  for  by  the  relative  increase,  during  the  last  Ave  years,  in  the  bnitdingof 
■   small  vessels  designed  only  for  the  home  trade,  and  by  the  falling  off  in 
the  building  of  Uirge  vessels  designed  for  the  foreign  trade. 

The  chart  shows  that  previous  to  the  year  1845  there  was  a  gradual 
im;rca8e  of  our  ocean  ship -building,  that  since  that  time  it  has  fluctuated 
tmiuently  aud  widely,  and  that  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has  bee|i 
greatly  depressed.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848,  and  the 
speculative  period  which  followed,  stimulated  the  ship  building  interest 
far  beyond  the  legitimate  demauda  of  commerce.  It  ran  np  to  its  cid- 
nination  in  1855,  when  it  fell  off  rapidly,  and  the  commercial  revulsion 
of  1807  depressed  it  to  a  lower  point  in  18a9  than  it  had  touched  since 
1843l  Before  any  material  reaction  had  taken  place,  the  war  broke  oat, 
and  within  two  years  the  depredations  of  rebel  cruisers  well-nigh  drove 
the  American  flag  trom  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 

Iu  18t>2  the  shiiJ-biiildiug  of  the  coast  was  less  than  it  had  been  during 
any  year  since  A.  D.  1844,  and  there  has  been  but  little  improvement 
unce.  The  depression  of  our  ocean  ship-building  is  due,  almost  excln- 
■ively,  to  the  great  falling  off  in  the  building  of  large  vessels  designed 
for  the  foreign  trade.  This  lact  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment: 
Statement  tkowing  the  nvmber  of  schooners  and  the  number  of  skips  and 

barka  buiU  in  the  tTnited  States  eaeh  year  from  A.  D.  1855  to  A,  D.  1868. 
[Tba  AtUoUc  Oulf,  and  Pacific  coatta.] 


Year. 

No.  of  ■hlH 
DDabatkr 

Ko.of«(:hoon- 

373 
303 

a« 

IIS 

109 
105 
43 
83 
106 
106 
84 
81 
6» 

tm ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::":::": 

Thos  it  is  seen  that  while  the  building  of  ships  and  barks  fell  from  373 
fa  the  year  1855,  to  69  in  the  year  1868,  the  building  of  schooners  is  in 
•boat  aa  pnMperooB  a  condition  as  it  was  Irom  1853  to  1860. 
19  Ab 
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The  increased  cost  of  building  vessels,  resulting  from  the  burdcH 
taxation  and  the  exposure  of  the  ship-building  interest,  from  its  n 
nature,  to  the  competition  of  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  ooimtrieiyi 
holds  the  building  of  vessels  designed  for  the  foreign  trade  in  that  1 
(•ondition  to  which  it  fell  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 

The  building  of  brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops  designed  for  the  iM 
trade  is  not  aftccted  by  foreign  competition,  from  the  fact  that  outbi 
gation  laws  exclude  all  foreign  vessels  from  that  branch  of  our  comnNi 

The  falling  off  in  the  building  of  large  vessels  since  the  war  is  fmtt 
illustrated  as  follows :  Diuring  the  Ave  years  fi'om  1853  to  1858, 65  perttj 
of  our  totiU  seagoing  tonnage  built  on  the  coast  consisted  of  fll| 
and  barks,  while  during  the  five  years  from  1863  to  1868,  only  28  f 
cent  consisted  of  ships  and  barks. 

During  the  year  1855 — ^the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history 
American  ship-building — ^there  were  305  ships  and  barks  and  173 
ers  built  in  the  New  England  States,  the  aggregate  tonnage  built 
been  326,429  tons,  while  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  186S, 
were  58  sliips  and  barks,  and  213  schooners  built,  the  aggregate 
having  been  98,697  tons.    It  is  ascertained,  moreover,  that  the  a 
tonnage  of  ships  and  barks  built  sincx)  the  war  has  fallen  off  10  per 

The  difference  between  the  numerical  expressions  of  tonnage 
the  ''old''  and  "new"  methods  of  a<lmeasiu*ement  does  not  mai 
affect  these  results.    Brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops  measure  n 
less  under  the  "new"  than  under  the  "old"  admeasurement,  while 
barks,  steamboats,  and  vessels  having  closed-iu  spaces  above  their 
have  their  tonnage  largely  increased. 

A  very  large  number  of  our  best  ships  were  destroyed  by 
during  the  war,  and  besides,  about  10  x)er  cent,  of  our  sea-going 
arc  annually  lost  or  abandoned  as  unfit  for  servic^^ 

Wliile  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  sea-going  tonnage  has  gone 
existence,  the  depression  of  Ameri(*.an  ship-building  has  had  its 
efiect  in  the  decadence  of  American  shii)i)ing  in  foreign  trade. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1852  to  1802  the  aggregate 
American  vessels  entered  at  seaports  of  the  United  States  from 
countries  was  30,225,475  tons,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  was  14,699,192  tons,  while  during  the  five  yeart 
1803  to  1808  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entered 
9,299,877  tons,  and  the  aggi^ogate  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  enterrfj 
14,110,427  tons — showing  that  Americtan  tonnage  in  our  foreign 
fallen  from  200  to  06  per  cent,  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  same 
Stated  in  other  terms,  during  the  decade  from  1852  to  1862,  67pff 
of  the  total  tonnage  entered  from  foreign  countiies  was  in  A 
vessels,  and  during  the  five  years  from  1803  to  1808  only  39  per 
the  aggregate  tonnage  entered  from  foreign  countries  was  in  ' 
vessels,  a  relative  falling  ofl'  of  nearly  one-half. 

At  the  same  time  our  statistics  indicate  a  gradual  increase  in  ite 
tonnage  entered  from  foreign  countries ;  the  fact  being  that  while 
can  tonnage  in  our  foreign  trade  has  fallen  off,  foreign  tonxuigt 
grefitly  increased. 

This  depression  in  the  building  of  American  sailing  vessels 
foreign  trade,  as  well  as  the  decadence  of  our  sailing  marine  in 
trade,  has  not  been  compensated  by  the  building  or  employment  of 
can  steam  vessels. 

The  condition  of  our  steam  marine  is  in  a  lower  condition  even 
that  of  our  sailing  vessels. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  39  American  and  106  foreign 
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plying  regnlarly  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  ports  of  the  United 
Stotes  and  foreign  ports,  of  which  8  American  and  98  foreign  steamers 
ran  to  ports  in  Enrope. 

The  nnmber,  tonnage,  and  nationality  of  steamers  in  our  foreign  trade 
is  shown  by  the  following  tabnlar  statement : 

Statement  skamn{i  the  number,  tonnage,  and  natianaliiy  of  8te(imer8  piping 
regularly  between  the  Atlaniic  and  Qulf  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
foreigu  ports. 


NaUonalitj. 

To  ports  in  Europe. 

To  foreign  ports,  other 
than  ports  in  Europe. 

To  all  foreign 
ports. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Unitod  States 

8 
68 

6 
24 

11,927 

350,944 

17,548 

62,504 

31 
5 
2 

30,939 

2,268 

843 

39 
73 

6 
24 

1 

42  866 

BoglaiKl 

153,212 
18,:J9l 

FVadta 

Horth  Germ  toy 

Mfzlfw 

62, 504 

1 

205 

205 

Total 

106 

242,923 

39 

34,255 

145 

277, 178 

The  foreign  i>orts,  other  than  ports  in  Europe  to  which  there  are 
steamers  runnings  are  Havana^  Vera  Cruz,  Eio  Janeiro,  Port  an  Prince, 
Balize,  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick;  Halifax,  and  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

This  list  does  not  include  11  steamers  which  run  to  Aspinwall,  and 
connect  with  the  California  steamers  from  Panama. 

The  building  of  ocean  steamers  is  also  in  an  exceedingly  depressed 
condition.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  there  were  but  six 
ocean  steamera  built  in  the  United  States  whose  aggregate  tonnage 
amoonted  to  14,855  tons.  Nearly  all  the  steamers  buSt  in  this  countiy 
during  the  last  five  years  have  been  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of 
oar  coastwise  trade. 

The  depletion  of  our  forests  of  ship  timber,  renders  it  probable  that 
within  the  next  ten  years,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  iron  as  a 
diip-bailding  material.  The  iron  ship-building  enteiprises  which  sprang 
op  at  several  points  in  this  country  before  the  war,  enjoyed  for  a  while 
a  degree  of  prosperity,  which  gave  promise  of  great  friture  success.  That 
interest  is  now  prostrated. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  there  were  but  six  iron  vessels  (all 
stoamers)  built  in  the  United  States  whose  aggregate  tonnage  amounted 
to  2,801  tons,  all  of  which  were  built  by  Messrs.  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth, 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  were  designed  for  river  navigation. 

In  order  to  show  our  relative  inferiority  in  this  branch  of  ship-building, 
it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  1807,  there  were  99  \von  sailing 
Tessels  baOt  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  whose  aggi*egate  ton- 
nage amoonted  to  59,033  tons,  and  224  iron  steamers  whose  aggregate 
itonnage  amonnted  to  90,8^  tons ;  the  iron  sailing  vessels  amounting  to 
84  per  cent,  of  the  total  saUing  tonnage  built,  and  the  iron  steamers  to 

per  cent,  of  the  total  steam  tonnage  built. 

Thus  it  is  aeen  that  the  oomiietition  of  England  has  had  a  more  dis- 

BiEMSfe  upon  tibe  boilding  and  navigating  of  ocean  steamei^^in 

cmiittjy  than  npon  the  building  ot  large  sailing  vessels  for  our  ior« 
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In  the  building  of  iron  yessels,  too^  England  stands  to-day  unrivalled, 
wMle  onr  connti^  abounds  in  coal  and  iroiiy  and  as  the  past  has  clearly 
proved,  we  have  all  the  requisite  talent  in  naval  architecture,  and  the 
skilled  labor  in  the  working  of  iron,  which  would  enable  us  to  produce 
as  good  vessels  as  ever  entered  into  the  competition  of  tlie  oommeroe  of 
the  seas. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  ITEMMO,  Jb. 
Hon.  Hugh  McGulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


Wab  Depaetmbnt, 

WashingUm  Gity^  November  20, 1868. 

Mb.  President:  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  a  general  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  department  since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  with  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  military 
commanders  for  the  same  period. 

ADJUTANT  GENEBAL'S  DEPABTMENT. 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  30th  of  September  was  48,081,  which 
by  the  first  of  J^iuary  next  will  be  reduced,  by  the  expiration  of  term 
of  service  alone,  to  about  43,000. 

Orders  were  issued  in  November  last  to  reduce  all  regiments  of  infantry 
and  artillery  (except  10  light  batteries)  to  50  men  per  company.  No  re- 
cmiting  rendezvous  are  now  in  operation  except  for  the  cavalry  service, 
and  the  expense  of  the  recruiting  service  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

AH  volunteer  officers  except  one  have  been  mustered  out  of  service. 

At  tlie  suggestion  of  Lieutenant  Greneral  Sherman  authority  was  given 
on  the  6t^  of  October  last  for  the  muster-in  of  one  regiment  of  volunteer 
cavalry  from  the  State  of  Kansas  for  service  against  hostile  Indians. 
The  service  of  this  regiment  is  not  expected  to  exceed  six  months,  after 
whieh  it  is  hoped  the  regular  cavalry  will  be  sufficient  for  the  fix)ntier 


It  may  be  reasonbly  expected  that  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
infimtry  of  the  army  may  be  made  within  the  next  year  without  detri- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  recommend  that  such  reduction 
be  autkorized  by  law  to  be  made  gradually  by  ordinary  casualties,  by 
disdiaarge  of  incomi)etent  and  unworthy  officers,  and  by  consolidation  of 
r^miiirtii,  I  also  recommend  that  the  four  regiments  constituting  the 
Veteran  Beserve  Corps  be  disbanded,  officers  unfit  for  active  service  to  be 
retired,  and  aU  others  to  be  transferred  to  active  regiments. 

The  lam  of  enlistment  for  all  arms  of  the  service  should  be  increased 
to  five  yearsi  as  a  measure  of  economy  imd  efficiency. 

INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

Throoi^  the  agency  of  the  inspection  branch  of  the  service,  the  entire 
anny,  wttha&w  exceptionsy  otherwise  especially  provided  for,  has  been 
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thoroughly  and  constantly  inspected  during  the  year,  and  nnmeroos 
special  investigations  have  been  made,  resulting  in  material  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  the  troops,  in  the  economical  management  of  the 
administrative  branches,  and  in  the  care  and  disposition  of  public  moneys 
and  property. 

Both  here  and  abroad  inspections  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  successfiQ  management  of  a  military  establishment,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  usefiilness  is  everywhere  gaining  ground. 

The  imx)ortance  of  the  duties  to  be  peribrmed,  and  the  insufficient 
number  of  officers  of  the  regular  inspection  service,  has  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  system  whereby  the  required  number  wiU  be  supplied  by 
detail  of  field  officers  in  addition  to  the  regular  inspectors,  the  selecfioos 
to  be  made  by  the  War  Department.  This  plan  is  designed  to  secure 
officers  of  proper  capacity,  judgment,  and  experience,  and  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  increase  in  the  corps  of  inspectors,  which 
now  numbers  but  nine  officers. 

BUREAU  OF  MILITARY  JUSTICE. 

The  officers  of  this  bureau  consist  of  a  Judge  Advocate  G^eneral,  an 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  eight  judge  advocates.  The  two 
vacancies  in  the  grade  of  judge  advocate,  and  the  absence  of  any  legal 
provision  for  filling  them,  has  prevented  a  compliance  with  several  appli- 
cations from  department  commanders  for  such  officers. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  comprised  in  15,046  records  of  military 
courts  received,  reviewed,  and  registered,  and  1,457  reports  on  various 
subjects  especially  referred  for  opinion. 

It  is  reconmiended  that  the  number  and  grades  of  officers  of  the 
bureau  he  permanently  fixed  by  law,  so  that  vacancies  may  be  filled. 

SIGNAL  SERVICE. 

Provision  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  for  such  general  instruc- 
tion in  military  telegraphy  and  signaling  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
service.  Books  of  instruction  have  been  furnished  each  company  and 
post,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  necessary  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus and  the  equipments  for  signalling. 

The  courses  of  study  in  military  telegraphy  and  signalling  have  been 
pursued  with  success  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  By  con- 
cert with  the  officers  of  the  navy,  nearly  similar  courses  of  study  and 
practice  in  these  branches  have  been  had  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annax)olis. 

A  drill  with  a  field  electric  telegraph  train  has  been  introduced  and 
practiced  at  West  Point,  the  cadets  discharging  all  the  duties  of  run- 
ning out  and  erecting  the  linesi  working  the  telegraphic  instruments, 
and  sending  and  receiving  messages  by  sound. 

A  mImmI  at  tde^ci^liy  and  signalling  has  been  established  at  Fori 

^^  M  aneooaaflil  operation.    At  this  school  selected 
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officers  and  enlisted  men  are  instructed  in  all  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  service  with  electric  telegraphs  and  signals.  A  simple  telegraphic 
code,  easily  acquired,  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  the  sub-reports  covered  by 
it,  give  details  of  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  past  year,  and  the 
•^^'esults  so  iar  attained. 

QXJABTERMASTERS'  DEPARTMENT 

• 

The  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General  shows  the  total  expenditure 
of  that  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  includ- 
ing claims  for  stores  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army  during  the  war,  to 
be  $36,506,381  63.  Claims  for  property  taken  during  the  war  have  been 
allowed  to  the  amount  of  $500,313  28;  rejected,  $2,654,430  38;  and  are 
stiU  pending  to  the  amount  of  $6,905,691  18. 

In  the  national  cemeteries  316,233  remains  of  soldiers  have  been  col- 
lected, of  which  175,764  are  identified.  The  total  cost  has  been  about 
$2,700,000. 

The  fire-proof  warehouse  at  the  Schuylkill  arsenal  has  been  completed, 
and  the  expense  of  rent  greatly  reduced  thereby.  The  warehouse 
authorized  at  Jeffersonville  will  not  be  erected,  as  that  depot  will  be 
broken  up.  The  $150,000  appropriated  for  that  warehouse  has  been 
remitted  to  the  treasury. 

Of  the  debt  of  southern  railroads  for  material  sold  to  them  after  the 
.war,  $4,627,695  77  remain  unpaid. 

The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  to  accommodate  the  several 
branches  of  the  War  Department  is  recommended  as  a  measure  of 
economy  and  efficien(*.y. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  is  ask^d  for  a  stock  farm  to  supply  horses 
for  the  cavalry. 

No  appropriation  for  clothing  or  camp  equipage  is  required. 

An  increase  of  the  number  of  assistant  quartermasters  to  50  is  urgently 
recommended  as  necessary  to  the  proper  administration  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  operation  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
March  30, 1868,  by  which  the  control  of  the  appropriations  for  the  War 
Departm^it  is  taken,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  vested  in  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  in  consequence  of 
which  iaige  soms  have  been  and  are  being  paid  from  those  appropria- 
tions contouy  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  War  Department 

ST7BSISTENCE  DEPABTMENT. 

Dmlng  tbe  jmst  year  the  supplies  for  the  army  have  been  mainly  pur- 
chased in  the  large  markets  of  the  country,  though  the  policy  has  been 
steadfiiotly  adhered  to  of  purchasing  near  to  the  points  of  consumption 
whenever  and  wherever  the  same  could  advantageously  be  done.  The 
ptoqpcet  of  flopplying  the  troops  in  the  Territories  and  on  the  Pacific  in 
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this  manner  is  increasing,  and  the  subject  is  being  diligenflyinqvinli 
into  by  the  department. 

The  average  cost  of  the  army  ration  daring  the  year  has  been 
above  23  cents. 

Tobacco  to  the  monthly  value  of  $20,000  has  been  famished  the  i 
at  cost  prices. 

Subsistence  to  the  value  of  over  $030,000  has  been  supplied  for 
purposes  of  the  fireedmen's  bureau,  and  to  the  value  of  more 
$370,000  for  the  support  of  Indians — a  large  decrease  in  both  ii 

In  settlement  of  the  claims  for  commutation  of  rations  of  Union  i 
diers  whUc  prisoners  of  war,  $134,056  have  been  expended. 

On  account  of  supplies  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army  during  the 
claims  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $3,000,000  have  been  received,  of 
nearly  $200,000  have  been  allowed,  $630,000  are  awaiting  dedskm, 
the  balance  have  been  rejected  for  various  causes. 

The  officers  of  the  subsistence  department  number  29;  but 
have  been  received  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  from  overi 
difiercnt  officers.    The  appointment  of  assistant  commissaries  of 
sistence  from  lieutenants  of  the  line,  with  a  trifling  increase  of  pay 
so  acting,  is  again  recommended,  as  is  also  the  appointment  of  post  ( 
missary  sergeants. 

IVIea^ures  have  been  instituted  for  executing  the  law  abolishing^ 
office  of  army  sutler,  by  providing  a  considerable  variety  of  article 
sale  to  officers  and  men. 

There  remains  a  large  unexpended  appropriation  for  this  dej 
which  should  be  retiume^  to  the  treasury,  and  an  appropriation  nuAj 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

No  cases  of  the  epidemic  cholera  or  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  i 
the  troops  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  have  been  reported  duiinf  < 
present  year. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety^ 
cases  (being  an  average  of  three  for  each  man  in  service)  received 
treatment  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1808,  of  which  about  90pef< 
were  cases  of  disease,  and  the  rest  of  wounds,  accidents,  and 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  1,621,  of  which 
88  per  cent,  was  from  disease,  and  the  rest  from  wounds,  injuries,! 
accidents ;  452  deaths  were  from  yellow  fever,  and  228  from 
The  discharges  upon  certificate  of  disability  number  1,074.    The 
of  the  army  during  this  i>eriod  was  50,000  men. 

Sixteen  ciisualties  (including  five  deaths)  have  occurred  in  the 
corps,  and  there  are  40  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  assistant  surgedb* 

The  actual  exi)enditures  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $842,124  20,1 
the  balance  on  hand  was  $1,473,792  20  on  the  30th  of  June  last 
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PAT  DEPAKTMENT. 

The  diabnisements  of  the  pay  department  during  tbe  last  fiscal  year 
lutvebeoi — 

For  tiie  regular  army tl7, 803, 968  53 

For  the  MiUtaiy  Academy 169, 199  04 

To  Tolnnteers 42, 696, 444  08 

Total 60,669,611  65 


There  are  now  in  service  59  paymasters  of  the  regular  establishment 
and  IS  of  the  temporary  establishment,  it  being  expected  that  all  of  the 
latter  will  be  mnstered  ont  prior  to  tte  date  of  the  next  report. 

In  the  report  of  the  Paymaster  General  the  organization  of  the  pay 
department  is  discussed ;  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  over  the 
old  ^steni  of  regimental  paymasters  pointed  out;  the  causes  why  pay- 
ments cannot  be  made  monthly,  or  even  more  frequently  and  regolarl; 
than  now,  stated,  and  the  impracticabilitrf  of  redncing  the  present  author- 
ized number  of  paymasters,  (60,)  even  with  a  large  reduction  of  the  army, 
demonstrated. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  statement,  that  while  nnder  the  old  system, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  the  defalcations  and  expenses  amounted  to  over 
7  i>er  cent,  on  the  amount  disbursed,  under  the  present  organization  and 
during  the  late  war  tbe  total  losses,  defalcations,  and  expenses  amoimted 
to  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  sums  disbursed.  During 
the  Mexican  war,  under  the  present  system,  not  a  dollar  was  lost  by 


The  disbursements  for  reconstruction  purposes  have  been  $2,261,415  03. 
There  remains  an  available  balance  of  9467,626  46,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  cover  all  Aiture  expenses;  but  as  the  specific  amount  for  each  mili- 
tary district  is  fixed  by  law,  authority  is  asked  for  the  transfer  of  amounts 
from  districts  not  requiring  them  to  others  InsufiQciently  supplied. 

During  the  year  claims  for  additional  boimty  were  aJlowed  to  the  num- 
ber of  241,992,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $23,649,157  78.  Claims  were 
rejected  to  the  number  of  19,407,  and  109,104  were  still  unsettled  at  tho 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Since  the  date  of  the  act  435,199  claims  have 
been  received,  387,091  paid,  32,403  rejected,  and  15,705  were  yet  imset- 
tled  at  the  date  of  the  PajTnaster  General's  report.  The  total  disburse- 
ments on  tiiese  claims  have  been  $37,764,774  78,  to  which  must  be  added 
tbe  claiiBB  settled  by  the  accoiinting  ofiicers  of  the  treasury,  bringing 
the  aggregate  up  to  more  than  $54,000,000.  Tbe  expense  of  settliug 
these  claims  has  been  kept  within  five-sixths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
disbnrBedr  or  abont  the  average  cost  of  70  cents  per  claim.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  4th  of  March  next  be  fixed  by  law  as  the  date  beyond 
whicb  DO  more  claims  will  be  received,  nnd  that  all  claims  then  remain- 
ing ODSettied  be  trausfeiTed  to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for 
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ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

All  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  except  15  employed  on  variouB 
special  and  detached  duties,  are  engaged  upon  the  permanent  national 
defences,  survey  of  the  lakes,  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  explo- 
rations, command  and  instruction  of  engineer  troops,  and  in  charge 
of  the  public  buildings,  grounds,  and  works  in  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Work  on  the  permanent  defences  has  been  continued  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  reduced  appropriations  are  asked  to  continue  such  work  as  is 
not  liable  to  future  modification. 

Experiments  with  iron  targets,  shields,  and  other  structures  designed 
to  resist  heavy  ordnance,  have  been  and  are  being  continued. 

Three  engineer  depots  have  been  established,  at  each  of  which  engineer 
trains  and  materials  have  been  collected  and  will  be  held  ready  for  ser- 
vice. 

Estimates  amounting  to  $46,000  for  erecting  and  continuing  the  ereC' 
tion  of  engineer  barracks  are  submitted. 

Extensive  surveys  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  have 
Deen  and  are  being  made,  and  the  preparation  oi  the  necessary  plans  is 
being  conducted  with  great  energj-.  The  rejiort  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, with  accompaniments,  will  supply  the  information  essential  to 
legislative  action. 

The  late  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  has  been  distributed,  as  designed 
by  law,  among  those  works  where  most  required.  Such  modification  of 
the  contract  system  prescribed  for  these  works,  as  experience  has  shovB 
to  be  advisable,  is  again  earnestly  recommended. 

The  appropriations  for  public  works  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  well  applied  and  with  satisfactoiy  results. 

Geographical  and  geological  explorations  and  surveys  in  the  far  west 
have  been  continued  during  the  year.  These  surveys,  and  the  military 
reconnoissances  made  by  engineer  officers  accompanying  troops,  affoid 
valuable  information  for  military'  and  other  national  purposes. 

The  sevenil  appropriations  required  for  the  various  purposes  of  the 
engineer  department  are  heartily  recommended  to  favorable  considers* 
tion. 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  exi)enditures  of  the  onlnance  department  during  the  last  fiaed 
year,  for  all  purposes,  inclusive  of  the  payment  of  war  claims,  were  a 
little  more  than  $3,000,000 — ^less  than  three-fifths  of  the  expenditnro  of 
the  preceding  year. 

There  are  27  military  arsenals  in  all,  including  the  national  armoiy  ift 
Springfield.  The  work  done  at  them  by  the  hired  mechanics  andenUitel 
men  of  the  ordnance  cori>s,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  offleers  of  tti 
corps,  has  been  economically  and  satisfactorily  performed. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  construction  of  the  Boek  UmI  j 
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bridge,  the  sale  of  damaged,  and  unserviceable  ordnance  stores,  and  the 
sale  of  Saint  Louis  and  Liberty  arsenals,  all  of  which  were  provided 
fot  by  law. 

Legidatiye  authority  for  the  sale  of  the  arsenals  at  Rome,  Kew  York, 
and  Yergennes,  Vermont,  and  the  lands  at  Harper's"^  Ferry,  is  again 
recomm^ded,  and  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  at  Omaha,  or  other 
suitable  point,  again  advocated. 

Highly  favorable  reports  of  the  breech-loading  converted  Springfield 
musket  have  been  received  firom  those  portions  of  the  army  where  it  has 
been  distributed.    Further  supplies  are  now  in  preparation. 

A  few  smooth-bore  and  rifle  guns,  of  heavy  calibre,  are  being  made,  for 
trial  of  their  iH)wer  and  endurance.  When  the  most  suitable  kinds  have 
been  determined,  a  large  number  of  guns  for  fortifications  will  have  to 
be  made,  and  authority  to  make  them  as  fast  as  can  be  done  is  asked. 

The  necessity  of  draining  the  extensive  marsh-lands  reclaimed  by 
enlargement  of  the  Washington  arsenal  grounds  is  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU. 

Large  reductions  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  bureau  have  been 
made  daring  the  year,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  close  it  up 
by  the  1st  of  January  next,  except  the  educational  and  claims  divisions. 

The  abandoned  lands  yet  in  possession  of  the  bureau  are  mostly 
worthless  for  cultivation,  and  will  be  restored  at  once  or  dropped  from 
file  returns. 

Claims  of  colored  soldiers  to  the  number  of  nearly  2,000  have  been 
settled  through  the  bureau,  without  cost  to  the  claimants,  and  a  little 
more  than  3,800  remain  unsettled.  Treasury  certificates  and  checks  for 
settlement  of  claims  of  colored  soldiers  and  marines  have  been  collected 
hj  the  bureau  to  the  number  of  17,000,  and  to  the  value  of  nearly 
•3^500,000. 

Transportation  has  been  furnished  to  6,418  persons — ^less  than  one- 
thiid  of  the  number  transported  last  year. 

Over  150,000  i)ersons  have  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year; 
27  hospitals  have  been  closed,  and  21  yet  remain;  also  six  orphan 
asylums,  which  are  in  charge  of  the  l)ureau. 

EfTorts  have  been  made  to  turn  over  to  the  local  civil  authorities  the 

« 

charge  <rf  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  insane,  and  in  some  instances 
with  soeeess. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  freed  people  has,  in  general,  improved. 

Sabdstence  supplies  have  been  issued  to  a  daily  average  of  16,000 
personfl,  fhe  number  of  rations  issued  during  the  year  being  2,802,4.78 
Per  m  part  of  these  supplies  liens  have  been  taken  upon  the  crops. 

Ibe  adiooia  have  in  the  main  progressed,  though  in  some  places  seri- 
aodly  iqjmed  hf  local  opposition  and  want  of  means.  Private  associa- 
Hoos  hanre  cootbnied  their  liberal  support,  and  teachers  have  labored 

kBbMOff  fiKM^  in  many  cases  beset  with  difficulties.    The  niunber  ot 
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day  and  uiglit  schools  is  1,831,  with  2,295  teachers  and  104,327  pnpilg. 
The  aggregate  number  of  Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kinds  is  4,026, 
with  241,819  scholars.  The  amount  expended  for  support  of  schocds 
during  the  year  was  $942,523  06 ;  this  does  not  include  the  expenditures 
by  benevolent  societies,  estimated  at  $700,000,  and  by  ficeedmen,  esti- 
mated at  $360,000.  Fifteen  normal  schools  and  colleges  have  been  diar- 
tered  or  incorporated  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
$3,977,041  72.    The  balance  on  hand  was  $3,622,067  99. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  appropriations  to  continae  hospitals  at 
New  Orleans,  Yicksburg,  Eichmond,  and  Washington. 

To  dispose  of  the  school  buildings  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  them  to 
the  cori)orations  and  trustees  who  now  have  them  in  charge,  goarantee* 
to  be  taken  that  they  shall  not  be  diverted  from  their  proper  nses.  A 
grant  of  public  lands  in  aid  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  all  grades,  is  recommended. 

For  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  bureau  in  the  several  States 
reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  cori)s  of  cadets,  on  June  1, 1868,  numbered  210  members,  under 
the  care  and  instruction  of  a  sux)erintendent,  eight  professors,  and  3:2 
officers  of  the  army.  Fifty-four  members  of  the  first  class  were  graduated 
June  15,  and  appointed  to  the  army.  During  the  past  academic  year  9C 
candidates  have  been  admitted  into  the  academy,  and  37  rejected.  The 
cadets  now  at  the  academy  niunber  225,  which,  under  existing  laws,  can 
eventually  be  increased  to  290.  The  necessity  of  a  further  increase  is 
again  mentioned,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Military  Academy  over  all 
other  plans  lately  proposed  for  meeting  that  want  is  pointed  out  by  the 
inspector  in  his  rei)ort. 

The  great  value  and  importcinoe  of  the  annual  board  of  visitors,  both 
to  the  academy  and  the  government,  is  referred  to,  and  the  reiwrt  of  the 
board  for  1808  is  attaehcMl  to  the  inspector's  report.  The  board  report 
very  favorably  ui>on  tlie  discipline,  instinictiou,  administration  and  fiscal 
ail'airs  of  the  academy,  and  recommend  several  appropriations  as  eeiie- 
cially  nocessjiry  to  be  made.  They  highly  commend  the  public  value  of 
the  iiLStitution,  and  ask  for  it  a  generous  sui)i)ort.  The  favorable  report 
of  the  board  is  concurred  in  by  the  inspector  from  personal  obserx'ation 
during  his  semi-annual  insiwctions.  The  charges  once  but  no  longer 
directed  against  the  IVIilitaiy  Academy,  of  its  jilleged  costliness,  exda^ 
siveness,  and  the  disloyalty  of  its  graduates,  are  referred  to  and  i^fiited 
by  facts  and  figures,  among  the  most  inteixisting  of  which  are  the  state 
ments  that  during  the  late  war,  of  the  graduates  from  all  the  sontlkai 
Suites,  one-half  remained  loyal;  that  of  the  gradimtes  from  the  actual 
rebel  States,  more  than  one-fourth  remained  loyal ;  and  that  of  the  gnil> 
nates  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  one-fifth  lost  their  Uvea. 

The  past  honorable  record  of  the  academy,  and  its  pieaent  hii^ 
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ing  at  home  and  abroad,  are  cited  as  evidence  of  the  great  usefulness  to 
which  it  will  in  the  fhtore  attain. 

AftTILLEBY  SCHOOL. 

t 

This  school  was  organized  at  the  close  of  1867  by  order  of  the  General 
of  the  anny,  and  Brevet  M^or  General  Barry,  colonel  2d  artillery,  was 
assigned  to  its  command.  It  was  established  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
one  Dattery  firom  each  of  the  five  regiments  of  artillery  was  ordered  to 
that  post  as  the  instmction  batteries  for  the  first  year. 

The  oonrse  of  instruction  adopted  for  the  school  is  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  embracing  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  is  pursued  both  by 
the  oflBcers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  tiie  batteries.  The  prac- 
tical course  for  the  present  year  has  just  been  completed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  officers  under  instruction.  The  theoretical  part  of  the  course 
is  now  in  operation  and  will  likewise  be  closed,  by  an  examination,  before 
the  1st  of  April  next.  It  embraces  mathematics,  military  surveying 
and  engineering,  artillery,  military  history,  and  military,  international 
and  constitutional  law. 

It  is  believed  that  this  school  will  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  the 
artillery  arm,  and  prove  greatly  beneficial  to  the  military  service. 

EXPENDITUBES  Aim  ESTIMATES. 

The  actual  current  expenses  of  the  War  Department  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  (68,743,094  71,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  of 
j|9,961,406  43,  old  war  debts  paid  during  the  year,  making  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  department  $78,704,501  14.  The  appropriations  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  were  $35,400,557  47 ;  the  estimated  deficiencies 
for  the  current  year  are  $13,975,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of 
$85,682,388  85  will  be  required  for  the  expenses  of  this  department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870.  There  will  be  a  surplus  of 
$60,240,221  81  from  unexpended  appropriations  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  at  the  dose  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

THE  AHMY. 

IQie  General  of  the  army  submits,  with  the  following  letter,  the 
reports  of  commanders  of  military  divisions,  departments,  and  military 
distnctB: 

Headquabtebs  Abmt  of  the  United  States, 

WasMngtmj  D.  0.,  November  24, 1868. 

Sm :  I  have  tiie  honor  to  submit  the  reports  of  division,  district,  and 
depaiCme&t  commanders  for  the  past  year.  These  reports  give  a  fall 
aooomit  of  the  operatiouB  and  services  of  the  army  for  the  year,  and  I 
nibr  to  tbem  for  detaiUu 

I  woaM  enmeaUy  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the 
mnted  of  the  Tn«i*<"Mi  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department.    I  odl 

to  the  reoommendation  of  (General  Sherman  on  this 

has  my  earnest  approval    Itisunneoea* 
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Kiiry  that  tlio  aripimcnts  in  favor  of  the  transfer  should  be  re-stated; 
tin*  n<»co88ity  for  the  transfer  becomes  stronger  and  more  evident  every 
day. 

While  tlie  Indian  war  continues  I  do  not  deem  any  general  legislation 
for  the  i*eduction  of  the  army  advisable.  The  troops  ou  tbc  plains  are 
all  niMHled ;  tix>ops  are  still  needed  in  the  southern  States,  and  furUie 
riHluction  vmi  be  made  in  the  \vay  already  used  and  now  in  operatioi 
whon^  it  is  safe,  namely:  by  allowing  companies  to  diminish  by  dis- 
charges, without  being  strengthened  by  recruits,  and  by  stopping 
u[>|H>intment8  of  second  lieutenants. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  advisable,  the  veteran  i*eserve  regiments  might 
l)e  discontinued  by  absori)tion  and  retirement  of  officexs  and  discbarge 
of  men  without  detriment  to  the  service. 

Very  wsiHictfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GBA2^,  General 

Genenil  J.  M.  Scuofield, 

Secretary  of  War. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS. 

MUitary  Division  of  the  Missouri. — This  division,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant General  Sherman,  is  composed  of  the  military  departments  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  and  Dakota,  embracing  the  territory  west  ot 
the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  commanded  re:9pect* 
ively  by  Mi^jor  Genenil  Sheridan  and  Brevet  Generals  Augor  and  Terry. 

The  war  of  rac^es,  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  things  on  the 
plains,  has  continue<l  without  interruption  during  the  i^ast  year.  The 
Indian  ]xnice  i*omnu$sion,  creatcnl  by  act  of  Congress  last  year  to  devise 
a  ]>nu*tic*al  and,  if  iK>ssible,  a  iHM(*eful  solution  of  our  Indian  tn[Niblr& 
and  of  which  Genenil  Sherman  was  constituteil  a  member*  gave  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  i>eace  with  the  Indians  east  of  the  Kocky  moon* 
tains  i\nild  only  Ih'  si^curcil  by  their  collei*tion  on  reservations  and  main- 
tonance  by  the  gi>vernment  till  able  to  pro\ide  for  themselves  Two 
surh  ix*s**rvations  wciv  st^lwtiHl  by  the  commission  and  treaties  dlmIi.* 
with  S4»veral  triU^s  to  go  on  them:  but  the  uet*essary  legislative  a^ciitD. 
s^'tting  a|>art  the  ivst»rvations  and  pn>vitling  net*essar>-  govemmenr*  il«r 
them,  (thes**  Inking  the  ri7<t/  principles  of  the  plan.)  was  not  taken,  ami 
to  this  many  attribute  the  failiuv  of  a  lastin:^  |>e;ut\  and  the  oct^'iirreDi'e 
of  a  i^v^tly  war  with  four  of  the  princiiKil  tribes  ^ith  whom  ti^atie:^  w^rv 
uuule. 

CVaii'eruing  the  existing  war,  it  is  pn)ved  beyond  dispute  that  it  vs« 
iK'gun  by  the  Indians  wiihimt  any  proviM^ation  whatever  on  the  pan  of 
the  whites.  Its  object  is  sup|H)seil  to  be  to  prinrure  the  abondooiurat  oc 
the  Smoky  lliU  nmte,  the  U'st  hunting;  ;nx>unils  of  America:  auid  iIma 
eug;igi*d  iu  it  an^  lielievi^l  to  have  lieen  instipited  by  the  Sioox.  to  whom 
the  IVwiler  lUver  n^id  had  been  abandoned  at  their  eutivacy. 
betxiuse  it  was  of  no  further  value :  but  they  attributing  this 
fear,  doubtless  lete^ed  to  the  other  tribal^  thus  kudi^ 
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believe  that  they,  too,  could  enforce  a  compliance  with  their  demands. 
Tlie  troops  have  been  re-enforced  by  seven  companies  of  cavalry,  and  a 
mounted  regiment  of  Elansas  volunteers  will  soon  be  in  active  service. 
With  these  it  is  designed  during  the  coming  winter,  the  only  time  for 
efficient  operations,  to  punish  the  hostile  Indians  so  that  they  will  not 
again  resort  to  war,  and  to  collect  them  by  force  upon  their  reservations 
and  compel  them  there  to  remain.  It  is  useless  any  longer  to  attemx)t 
the  occupation  of  these  plains  in  common  with  these  tribes.  The  coimtry 
is  adapted  only  to  grazing,  which  necessitates  scattered  settlements, 
while  the  horses  and  cattle  tempt  the  hungry  Indian,  who,  deprived  of 
his  accustomed  subsistence,  will  steal  rather  than  starve,  and  will  kill 
in  order  to  steal.  With  such  opjwsing  interests  the  races  cannot  live 
together,  and  it  is  the  Indians  who  must  yield.  They  have  been  assigned 
reservations  which,  in  50  years,  will  enrich  their  descendants,  and  mean- 
time they  must  be  fed  while  learning  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  rear 
domestic  animals. 

But  i)ersonal  labor  and  restriction  to  one  place  being  at  variance  vrith 
the  hereditary  pride  and  habits  of  the  Indian,  the  desired  result  can 
only  be  obtained  by  coercion,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  peace 
commission,  in  view,  too,  of  recent  events,  was  impelled  to  the  conclu- 
sion, in  their  late  report,  that  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  should 
'ke  again  vested  in  the  War  Department,  as  the  only  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment able  to  use  the  required  force  promptly  and  without  the  circiunlo- 
cntion  unavoidable,  no  other  depaitment  being  able  to  act  with  such 
vigor  and  promptness  as  to  wan-ant  any  hope  that  the  plans  and  pur- 
pases  of  the  commission  could  be  Ciirried  into  execution. 

The  plan  of  the  peace  commission  is  hy  General  Sherman  believed  to 
be  the  only  means  of  savinirthe  Indians  from  total  annihilation,  and  he 
urges  upon  Congress  its  immedmte  adoption.  Meanwhile,  his  purposes 
are  declared  to  be:  To  protect  the  Missoiui  river  traffic  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroacl  with  jealous  care;  to  gather  in  the  wandering  bands  of 
Sioux  to  the  reservation  selected  north  of  Nebraska,  and  feed  and  pro- 
tect them  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  to  destroy  or  pimish,  to  his 
utmost  power,  the  hostile  Indians,  till  they  are  >villing  to  go  and  remain 
upon  the  reservation  assigned  to  them  at  Fort  Cobb,  where  he  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  for  them  to  a  limited  extent.  This  double  policy,  of 
peace-within  their  reservations  and  war  without,  must  soon,  in  his  opin- 
ion, bring  matters  to  a  determination. 

The  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  carrying  out  the  treat}'  stipulations 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  commission  has  been  applied  to  those 
objects;  the  outstanding  accounts,  amounting  to  about  $150,000,  and  the 
haJance  being  applied  to  the  care  and  support  of  the  Indians  collected 
on  the  reservations. 

The  appropriation  of  $212,500  for  the  Navajo  Indians  of  Kew  Mexico, 
placed  in  oharge  of  General  Sherman,  has  been  intrusted  to  Genera, 
Gettjy  commanding  in  that  Territory,  who  will  cause  it  to  be  properly 
•An  appropriation  of  $150,000,  under  control  of  the  Interior 
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Dopi^rtmeiit,  for  tlie  removal  of  these  Indians  to  their  new  reservatin 
WU8  also  made;  but  the  removal  had  already  been  effected  by  the  iidl> 
tai-y  authorities  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-third  of  that  amount. 

Military  Division  of  the  Pacific. — ^This  difision,  commanded  by  Uqtr 
General  Hallcck,  includes  three  military  deparbnents,  embracing  tliill 
States  and  four  Territories,  with  an  area  of  nearly  1,250,000  square  mikq 
more  than  12,000  miles  of  sea-coast,  and  a  population  of  about  700,111 
whites  and  130,000  Indians.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  regiment 
artillery  and  four  regiments  of  infantry  compose  the  military  foree 
the  division. 

The  department  of  Alaska,  commanded  by  Brevet  Ms^for 
Da\~is,  comprises  the  territory  lately  known  as  Bussinn  Americ&i 
area  is  about  578,000  square  miles,  and  its  i)opulation  about  2,000 
and  60,000  half-breeds  and  Indians.    The  military  force  of  tilie  d 
ment  consists  of  five  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of  infantry, 
uted  at  six  military  posts.    The  remarks  of  the  department  coi 
resi)ecting  the  best  policy  to  pursue  towards  the  Indians,  the  ni 
ness  of  a  civil  government  for  the  Territory  at  present,  and  his 
recommendation  that  no  Indian  agents  or  superintendents  be  sent 
at  this  time,  are  commended  to  attention. 

The  department  of  the  Columbia,  commanded  by  Brevet  Mqor 
eral  Crook,  includes  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Wi 
ington  and  Idaho.  Its  area  is  about  275,000  square  miles,  with  a 
of  130,000  whites  and  35,000  Indians.    Twenty  companies,  distii 
at  15  military  i>osts,  constitute  the  military  force  of  the  depa 
The  Indian  war,  which  for  many  years  has  been  waged  in  this 
has  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  General  Crook  been  brought  to  a 
termination.    Ko  depredations  have  lately  been  committed.    A  redu< 
of  the  military  force  may  probably  be  made  next  year. 

The  department  of  California,  commanded  by  Brevet  Major  6 
Ord,  includes  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  and  the  TerritoiT 
Arizona,  with  an  area  of  about  365,000  square  miles,  and  a  pop 
of  558,000  whites  and  35,000  Indians.    Forty-eight  companies  of 
of  all  arms  constitute  the  military  force  of  the  department,  of  which 
companies  are  serving  in  Arizona  alone,  though  the  8,000  inhabitanti 
that  Territory  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  that  number. 

The  erection  of  Arizona  into  a  separate  military  department,  and 
increase  of  the  force,  with  a  view  to  more  energetic  o][)eration8 
the  Apache,  the  worst  of  all  Indians,  is  recommended  by  the  divi 
commander,  who  speaks  highly  of  the  agricultural  capacity  of 
Territory. 

Department  of  tlie  South. — ^The  second  and  third  military  districts, 
posed  of  the  States  of  Korth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  AlalM 
and  Florida,  were  in  August  last,  after  the  admission  of  those  Stattf 
representation  in  Congress,  organized  into  the  department  of  the  Son 
and  M^jor  General  George  G.  Meade  assigned  to  the  comm^md.  1 
department  commander  issued  orders  conforming  the  action  of  tiiemilitiiv 
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to  the  changed  state  of  affidrs  in  the  several  States,  and  adopted  such 
meaanres  as  to  mabe  the  transition  &om  military  to  civil  authority  gradual 
and  almost  imperceptible.  The  troops  have  b^n  so  distributed  through- 
ont  tile  different  States  composing  the  department,  that  they  cotdd  at  any 
time  be  used  to  co-operate  with  and  sustain  the  State  authorities;  and 
the  offloen  and  men  of  the  army  have,  as  a  rule,  conducted  themselves 
in  the  diachaq;e  of  their  delicate  and  responsible  duties  in  a  manner 
ccedit^de  to  themselves  and  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  States  where  they  are  stationed- 

D^artmetU  of  the  Cumberland. — This  depsu^ment  embraces  the  States 
of  Kentocky,  Tennessee  and  West  Tirginia,  and  is  commanded  by  M^or 
General  Thomas,  to  whose  accompanying  report  attention  is  invited.  He 
reports  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  pnblic  and  social  affairs,  nor  does  he 
look  for  any  immediate  improvement.  In  some  sections  affairs  are  deci- 
dedly worse,  and,  generally,  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  troops  is  as 
great  as  heretofore. 

The  lawless  operations  of  a  mysterious  organization  known  as  the 
u  Kn-Klnx  Klan,"  and  the  terror  inspired  by  it  iu  Tennessee,  are  described 
at  length,  together  with  the  action  taken  by  the  State  authorities  and 
kimself  respectively. 

Considerable  lawlessness  is  also  reported  as  prevalent  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  services  of  troops  have  been  called  into  requisition  for  the  pro- 
tecti<m  of  vuioos  federal  civil  ofQcers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  attempts  of  certain  railroad  companies  to  evade  their  obligations 
to  the  United  States  are  mentioned  in  the  rejwrt. 

Military  Divi^n  of, the  AtUintic. — This  division,  composed  of  the 
depfutment  of  the  Lakes,  department  of  the  East,  and  department  of 
Washington,  was  created  by  order  of  the  President  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
mary,  1868,  and  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  assigned  toitscommand, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington.  General  Hancock,  however,  was  after- 
wards substituted  for  General  Sherman,  and  assumed  command  on  the 
last  day  of  March. 

The  diviaon  embraces  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wiaoonsin,  the  Kew  England  States,  Kew  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ko  military  operations  have  taken  place  iu  the  division  since  its  estab- 
lishment, thongh  reports  of  intended  Fenian  movements  against  Canada 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made. 

The  headquarters  of  the  division  have  recently  been  transferred  to 
New  York  city. 

Department  of  LouisiaiM. — The  department  of  Louisiana,  consisting  of 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  was  organized  un  the  ^Sth  of  July, 
after  the  admission  of  those  States  to  representation  in  Congress,  and 
Brevet  Miyor  General  L.  H.  Rousseau  assigned  to  the  command.  Prior 
to  the  urival  of  General  Bousseau  at  the  headquarters,  on  the  loth  day 
of  September,  Brevet  Miuor  General  B.  G.  Buchanan  commanded  tho 
di^artment.     ^^^ 
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Tlio  duties  of  the  department  commander  have  been  principally  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  sustain  the  State  authorities  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized State  governments  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  The  difficulties 
experienced  in  carrying  out  these  objects,  and  the  means  adopted  to 
overcome  those  difficulties,  are  set  forth  in  his  reports 

First  Military  District. — ^This  district  consists  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  is  commanded  by  Brevet  Mi\jor  General  Creorge  Stoncman,  who 
succeeded  Brevet  M^or  General  J.  M.  Schofield  on  the  1st  of  Jane. 
The  military  force  of  the  district  is  composed  of  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  company  of  artillery,  which  force  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  citizens  in  their  lives  and  property  and  preaerre 
the  peace  in  the  district.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the 
district  ever  since  its  formation,  the  State  courts,  and  civil  authorities 
generally  throughout  the  State,  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  the 
functions  api)ertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  subject,  however,  to 
appeal  to  the  military  authorities  by  any  person  who  might  conceive 
that  iiyustice  had  been  dime  him  by  their  action. 

The  constitutional  convention,  called  under  the  reconstruction  acts 
of  Congress,  which  was  in  session  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  repwt, 
framed  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  but  in  consequenoe 
of  Congress  having  failed  to  make  the  necessary'  appropriation  for 
defrayhig  the  expenses  of  an  election,  it  was  not  so  submitted,  the  dis- 
trict commander  referring  the  matter  of  the  appropriation,  as  well  as 
designating  a  day  for  the  election,  to  Congress,  which  has,  as  yet^  failed 
to  designate  the  day,  although  the  necessary  appropriation  was  made  at 
its  last  session.  The  delicate  and  perplexing  questions  growing  oat  of 
the  removal  of  ci\il  officers,  and  appointment  of  others  in  their  places 
qualified  for  their  positions  and  eligible  under  the  reconstruction  acta, 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  repeal  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
passed  July  10,  1867,  reconunended. 

Second  MilitM-y  DUftrict. — ^At  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the  Secie- 
tary  of  War,  the  second  military  district,  composed  of  the  States  of 
Koi-th  Carolina  and  South  CaiH)lina,  was  mider  command  of  Brevet 
Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby.  The  principal  duties  of  the  district 
conuiuinder  were  those  assigned  him  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  under 
which  he  so  established  the  jur^'  system  in  the  States  com]K>siug  his 
district  that  the  jury  lists  embniccd  all  citizens  who  were  identified 
with  the  community  in  which  they  n^sided  by  the  pa^'ment  of  taxes, 
and  were  mentally  and  morally  qualified  for  the  proper  performance  o( 
jury  duty.  Measures  were  -adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  quiet 
and  onler  by  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  for  the  prevention  and 
piuiishnient  of  crimes,  through  and  by  means  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  mo<le  of  procedure,  except  where 
the  ])r()i)er  civil  autliorities  refused  or  failed  to  act^  or  where  it  became 
manifest  that  from  past  i)olitical  action,  or  by  reason  of  prejudice  against 
color  or  caste,  impartial  justice  would  not  be  administered. 
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In  both  Korth  and  South  Carolina  elections  were  held  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  whether  there  should  be  a  coavention  for  framing  a  new  con- 
stitntiou  for  the  State,  and  electing  delegates  to  the  convention.  The 
elections  paased  off  quietly,  and  a  m^ority  of  the  electors  having  voted 
for  a  convention,  the  delegates  were  called  together,  and  after  having 
framed  a  coDstitiition  which  was  submitted  to  the  iwopic  and  adopted 
by  them,  and  the  representatives  elected  nnder  that  constitution  admitted 
to  their  seats  in  Congress,  under  the  act  of  Congres  of  June  25, 18CS,  the 
military  district  ceased  to  exist^  and  was  merged  into  the  department  of 
the  South,  under  command  of  Major  Geueral  Meade. 

Zltrd  Military  J)iitrict. — At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the 
third  militaiy  district  consisted  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  and  was  under  command  of  Brevet  Major  General  John  Fope, 
who  remained  in  command  until  the  Gth  day  of  Jamiarj',  18G8,whcii  he 
was  relieved  by  Mnjor  General  George  G.  Meade,  who  assumed  command 
in  compliance  with  orders  from  the  War  Department. 

At  the  time  Major  General  Meade  assumed  command  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  tJie  several  States  composing  his  district  was  as  follows: 

Id  Georgia  a  convention,  elected  under  the  reconstruction  laws,  was 
in  session  in  Atlanta,  but  hampered  and  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds. 
In  Alabama  a  convention  had  met,  framed  a  constitution,  nominated  a 
ticket  for  State  officers,  and  adjourned. 

In  Florida  an  election  had  been  held  for  members  of  a  couventiou, 
bnt  nnder  General  Pope's  orders  was  not  to  meet  until  the  20th  of  Jan- 
vary. 

Daring  General  Meade's  administration  the  following  evcnta  occurred 
prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  district : 

In  Georgia,  tho  officers  of  the  State  government  having  refused  to 
recf^nize  the  authority  of  the  district  commander,  because,  as  the  gov- 
ernor alleged,  the  reconstruction  acts  were  imconstitutional.  General 
>fe3(le  removed  the  governor  and  two  other  officers  of  the  State  gov- 
enunent>  and  appointed  officers  of  the  army  to  their  positions,  who 
continued  to  fulfU  the  duties  with  faithfulness  and  efficiency  until  the 
qoaMcation  of  State  officers  elected  under  the  new  constitution  wbieb 
vas  framed  by  the  convention  and  ratified  by  the  people. 

In  Alabama,  the  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  and  although  in  the  opinion  of  Geueral  Meade  it  was 
rejected  by  the  people,  it  was  adopted  by  Congress. 

In  Florida,  the  convention  assemblc<l,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  hick 
ering  uid  dissension,  adopted  a  constitution  which  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  people  of  the  State. 

Congress  having  admitted  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida 
to  representation  in  Congress,  orders  were  issued  fbjm  headquarters  of 
the  aimy,  dated  July  28, 1868,  discontinuing  the  thutl  military'  district^ 
and  awigning  the  States  composing  it  to  the  department  of  the  South, 

FomrA  MUttaff  DUtrteti—At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report, 
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this  district  comprised  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  and 
was  commanded  by  Brevet  Mty or  General  E.  O.  C  Qrd,  who  was  reUered 
on  the  8th  day  of  January  last  by  Brevet  Miyor  General  Alvan,  C.  Gfl- 
lem.  On  the  28th  of  July  last,  Arkansas  having,  in  compliaiice  with 
tlie  reconstruction  acts,  adopted  a  constitution  and  been  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congre-ss,  was  detached  from  the  fourth  military  dis- 
trict and  attached  to  the  department  of  Louisiana.  Hie  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, having  rejected  the  constitution  submitted  by  the  convention 
convened  under  tiie  reconstruction  act^  is  still  retained  as  a  militaiy 
district. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have  devoted  ihemselveB  to 
repairing  the  losses  resulting  from  the  war,  and  the  following  extrMt 
from  the  report  shows  the  present  agricultural  and  financial  conditioo 
of  affairs  in  the  State : 

^^  Thanks  to  energy  and  industry,  favored  by  a  good  season,  an  abmid- 
ant  crop  of  com — ^more  than  a  year's  supply,  and  by  some  estimated  as 
a  supply  sufficient  for  two  years — ^has  been  secured,  while  the  yield  of 
cotton  in  the  State  is  very  great,  estimated  as  high  as  350,000  bales. 
At  present  prices  this  will  produce  more  than  $30,000,000.'* 

The  civil  courts  have  continued  to  dispense  justice  under  the  sopo^ 
vision  of  the  military  authorities,  and  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  State. 

Fifth  Military  District. — ^This  district,  composed  of  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  was  under  the  temporuy 
command  of  Brevet  Mjyor  General  Mower,  until  the  arrival  of  Mqor 
General  Hancock  on  the  20th  November  last,  when  that  officer  assumed 
iind  exer(?ised  command  until  relieved  on  the  28th  of  March,  1868,  the 
command  of  the  fifth  militiuy  district  being  devolved,  first  upon  Brevet 
Major  General  Reynolds,  and  subsequently  upon  Brevet  Mfgor  General 
Buchanan. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  ha\ing  adopted  a  constitution  and  been  admitted 
to  representation  in  Congress,  orders  were  issued  from  headquarten 
of  the  anny,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1808,  reducing  the  fifth  military  district 
to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  assigning  Brevet  Major  General  J.  J.  Beynoldi 
to  the  command. 

General  Ee^iiolds  reports  the  existence  of  armed  secret  organizatidil 
in  the  State,  the  objects  of  which  seem  to  be  to  ^'  disarm,  rob,  and  in  many 
eases  murder  Union  men  an<l  negroes,  and,  as  occasion  may  offer,  m1l^ 
der  United  States  officers  and  soldiers."  "The  murder  of  negroes  is ao 
common  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  aooountof  them.* 
"These  organizations  ai*e  evidftntly  countenanced,  or  at  least  notdit' 
couraged,  by  a  majority  of  the  white  i>eople  in  the  conntiea  when  Ike 
bands  an^  most  numerous.  Tliey  could  not  otherwise  exist.*  **R«» 
speech  and  free  press,  as  the  terms  are  generally  understood  in  olte 
States,  have  never  existed  in  Texas." 

lu  consequence  of  this  state  of  ailairs  General  Eeyuutds  has  flraill it 
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BecesBaiy  to  vtthdraw  troops  tcom  the  fVoutier  posts  "to  snch  an  extcut 
aBtoimi>air  their  efficiency  forprotectiou  against  Indians;  but  the  bold, 
vhotesale  mnrdering  in  the  interior  of  the  State  seemfi  at  present  to  pi'e- 
sent  a  more  urgent  demand  for  troops  tbau  Indian  depredations." 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ABMV. 

Dnring  the  abort  time  I  have  had  charge  of  the  War  Department  it 
nag  been  my  constant  aim  to  systematically  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
department;  to  improve  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  Ute  army;  to 
prosecnto  snch  experiments  in  engineeriug  and  ordnance,  and  to  continue 
such  instmction  of  the  officers  and  men  as  are  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  oar  military  establishment;  to  give  all  needful  strength  to  the 
forces  operating  against  hostile  Indians;  and  to  give  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable assistance  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  States  where  recently 
organized  governments  need  military  support 

The  discipline  of  the  army  is  believed  to  be  better  than  at  any  previons 
time  since  the  late  war.  The  efficient  action  of  courts-martial,  with 
prompt  executive  confirmation,  has  resulted  in  dismissal  from  tiie  sei- 
vice  of  a  considerable  number  of  unworthy  officers  and  exemplary  pun- 
ishment of  others.  Provision  has  also  been  made,  under  authority  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  approved  August  3, 18G1,  and  June  25, 1864,  for  drop- 
ping &om  the  rolls  of  the  army,  upon  the  report  of  an  examining  lioard, 
Boch  officers  as  may  be  found  unfit  for  the  service  by  reason  of  intemi)er- 
ate  or  vicious  habits.  These  measures,  having  the  earnest  suppori  of 
the  great  body  of  officers,  liave  already  produced  beneficial  results,  and 
cannot  foil  soon  to  relieve  the  army  of  such  officers  as  have  proved  wholly 
nnworthy,  and  to  reform  such  as  have  only  temporarily  yielded  to  temp- 
tation. From  thorough  discipline  and  eEQciency  among  the  officers  Jhe 
same  essential  qualities  among  the  enlisted  men  follow  as  a  matter  of 
coarse. 


I  refer  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  for  an  instructive 
statement  of  facts  and  valuable  saggestions  iu  respect  to  Indian  afiEairs. 
I  believe  it  manifest  that  an  important  change  should  be  made  iu  our 
node  of  dealing  with  the  Indians.  While  good  faith  and  sound  policy 
alike  require  us  to  strictly  observe  existing  treaties  so  long  as  the  Indians 
Tng'"t«iTt  like  good  faith,  when  any  trilw  has  violated  its  treaty  it  shonld 
no  loDgerbe  regarded  as  a  nation  with  which  to  treat,  but  as  a  dependent 
undvUuei  people,  to  be  cared  for,  fed  when  necessarj-,  and  governed. 

It  is  manifest  that  any  branch  of  the  public  service  cannot  be  efficiently 
and  eoonomically  majtaged  by  two  departments  of  the  government'.  If 
the  Inttniar  Department  can  alone  manage  Indian  affairs,  and  thus  save 
Uie  large  exfeaae  of  title  army  in  the  Indian  country,  very  well.  But  if 
the  anay  most  be  kept  then  for  ttie  protection  of  railroads  and  A*ontier 
■ettlenientB,  wby  not  reqniie  tiie  annr  officers  to  act  as  Indian  agents, 
and  tlnia  B»ve  all  the  expama  atibt'  aa  k  employed.    Besides,  t\u 
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army  o£9cer  has  his  military  reputation  and  commission  at  stake,  and  tB 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial  for  any  misconduct  in  office.  Thus  is 
aftbrded  the  strongest  possible  security  the  government  can  have  for  an 
honest  administration  of  Indian  alQfairs  by  officers  of  the  army ;  while  the 
civilian  agent,  being  only  a  temporary  officer  of  the  government,  and 
l)ractically  exempt  from  trial  and  punishment  for  misconduct,  gives  the 
government  the  least  possible  secuiity  for  honest  administration. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  to  the  government,  for  the.  sake  of  more 
efficient  protection  to  the  frontier  settlements,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice 
to  the  Indians,  I  recommend  that  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  be 
restored  to  the  War  Department,  with  authority  to  make  regulations 
for  their  government  and  for  their  protection  against  lawless  whites. 

MILITARY  AID  TO  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  relation  of  the  army  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  States  recently 
restored  to  civil  government  has  been  a  subject  of  no  little  perplexity. 

While  those  governments  were  yet  imperfectly  organized,  lacking  to 
a  great  extent  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  most  influential  citizens, 
without  organized  police  or  militia  forces,  without  arms  and  without 
money,  and  without  even  authority  of  law  to  organize  and  arm  a  militia^ 
the  military  government,  which  the  people  had  learned  by  more  than 
three  years  experience  to  rely  upon  for  protection  of  life  and  property, 
was  suddenly  withdrawn.  Immediately  followed  an  exciting  political 
canvass,  having  for  its  alternative  results,  in  popular  expectation,  the 
support  or  overthrow  of  those  newly  formed  governments.  The  result 
has  been  unusual  disposition  to  lawlessness  and  crime,  and  comparative 
inefficiency  of  civil  government  in  those  States. 

The  only  laws  of  Congress  providing  for  the  employment  of  the  mil- 
itary force  of  the  United  States  in  support  of  the  government  of  any 
State  were  passed  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  with  a  jealous  care  to 
avoid  undue  interference  by  the  national  government  in  State  affairs, 
and  ]iot  designed  for  such  a  condition  of  society  as  now  exists  in  the 
southern  States. 

Hence,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  all  in  the  power  of  the  Executive 
to  preserve  i)eacc  in  those  States,  and  enable  the  i)eople  to  fairly  decide 
at  the  polls  the  exciting  questions  involved  in  the  canvass,  it  has  been 
found  iK)Ssible  to  attain  these  objects  only  in  an  imperfect  degree,  but  it 
is  believed  that,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  comparative  good  onler  that 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  countiy.  The  instiiictions  issued  from 
this  department  with  the  President's  sanction,  for  the  government  of 
department  commsinders,  and  correspondence  with  those  commanders 
and  governors  of  States,  are  submitted  with  this  report  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Congress. 

J.  M.  SCUOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

SUBMITTED  WITH 

REPORT   OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


State  op  Louisiana, 

Executive  Department, 

New  Orleans,  August  1,  1863. 

Sir:  I  bavB  ibe  honor  to  forward  to  you,  bj  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  F.  Deane,  of  my 
■taff,  the  joint  reaolation  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  186B.  I  also  enclose  with  it  a  petition  from  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  and 
infloeniial  citisena  of  north  Louisiana,  setting  forth  the  horrible  outrages  that  are  daily  being 
perpetrated  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  0.  W.  Hudspeth, 
■tkomey  for  the  8th  jadicial  district,  showing  the  state  of  affturs  that  exists  there  also. 

I  send  other  letters  and  papers,  showing  clearly  that  in  many  of  the  parishes  there  exists  ^ 
BO  protection  for  the  citiiens  in  the  courts,  and  that  men  are  shot  down  in  the  roads,  in  their 
homes  and  elsewhere,  without  a  question  being  asked  or  any  steps  taken  to  bring  the 
effienders  tojnstioe.  The  judge  of  the  12th  judicial  district  refuses  to  go  to  the  parish  of 
Franklin,  nnlees  a  force  is  sent  with  him  to  protect  him  from  violence,  and  he  is  not  obnox- 
iona  on  personal  or  political  grounds,  for  in  politics  he  was  opposed  to  the  new  constitution, 
and  Is  a  ]ife>long  citizen  of  the  State.  The  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Franklin  (a  democrat) 
han  resigned,  confessing  his  inability  to  make  any  arre-^ts,  or  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
vn  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs  there.  Prominent  Union  men  in  the  parish  of  Caddo 
write  me  that  their  homes  are  beset  by  desperadoes,  and  that  their  lives  and  property  have 
thus  far  been  saved  from  destruction  only  by  armed  men  who  volunteered  to  gunrd  them. 
As  yoQ  will  see  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hudspeth,  district  attorney  for  the  8th  district,  men, 
women,  and  children  have  recently  been  murdered  in  the  parish  of  St.  Landry  by  bands  of 
armed  men,  who  remain  thus  far  unpunished  and  unmolested.  The  enclosed  newspaper,  a 
democratic  journal,  published  in  Madison  parish,  shows  clearly  the  condition  of  affairs  there, 
m  cflnoboration  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  petition  of  Judge  Crawford,  Judge 
Wjley,  and  other  gentlemen  of  north  Louisiana. 

From  the  very  best  information,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that  150  men  have  been 
murdered  in  Louisiana  in  the  last  mouth  and  a  half.  Startling  as  this  statement  is,  letters  of 
the  most  reliable  character  fully  confirm  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  settled  determination  on  tho 
part  of  these  men  who  adhered  to  the  rebellion  to  either  kill  or  drive  away  the  Union  white 
men  and  leading  colored  men,  so  as  to  be  able  to  terrify  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  into 
voting  as  they  shall  dictate.  There  is  a  secret  organization  throughout  the  State  known  as 
the  K.  W.  C,  the  full  details  of  which,  questions,  oath,  &c.,  &c  ,  Colonel  Deane  will 
expkun  to  yon.  It  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  placing  and  keeping  the  colored  people  in 
a  condition  of  inferiority,  and,  with  a  vievv;  to  this  end,  contemplates  and  designs  the  precipi- 
tation to  eonflict  between  the  two  races.  Many  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  are  leaders 
in  t;  its  members  are  sworn  under  oaths  of  the  most  binding  character  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  organisation  at  all  costs,  hazards  and  sacrifices,  and  by  measures,  however  desperate, 
that  their  leaders  may  adopt.  It  has  now  transpired  that  the  mob  which  threatened  the 
legislature  some  weeks  since  were  only  prevented  from  re-enacting  the  scenes  of  the  30th 
July,  JSu6,  by  the  presence  of  United  States  troops;  it  was  the  deliberate  determination  of 
this  secret  organization  to  assassinate  tho  lieutenant  governor  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
lepiescDtatives  for  having  decided  questions  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  the  general 
assembly  in  a  manner  obnoxious  to  them.    Thu^ro  are /military  organizations  on  foot  in  this 
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citj  under  the  auspices  of  this  secret  org^ization.  They  drill  openly  In  oar  streatt  atnigk, 
or  ID  halls  easily  to  be  seen.  In  short,  I  fnlly  believe  that  there  is  meditated  a  bloody  rmb> 
tion,  the  certain  fruit  of  which  would  be  long  continned,  if  not  hopeless  confosion,  disaslff 
and  ruin  to  the  State.  The  presence  of  United  States  troops,  in  my  judgment,  it 
to  prevent  this.  The  organization  of  militia  is  of  very  questionable  expediency,  h 
as  it  will  be,  under  the  present  excited  state  of  mind,  one  political  party  armed  to  support 
the  government  against  another.  I  wish  to  avert  this,  if  possible,  and  respectfully  reqvHl 
your  excellency  to  put  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  infantry,  togeUier  with  a 
battery  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  some  competent  offioer,  with  orders  to  co-opsnlB 
with  me  in  repressing  disorder  and  violence,  arresting  criminals,  and  protecting  the  oflkm 
of  the  law  in  trying  them.  The  breaking  up  of  all  secret  political  organisationa,  and  a  kw 
examples  of  condigu  punishment  of  offenders,  will  secure  peace  in  the  State  aa  toon  as  thi 
great  excitement  attending  the  present  political  campaign  is  over. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  WABMOTH, 

To  his  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

Pnsident  of  the  United  States. 

[Joint  resolution.] 

Whereas  a  message  from  the  governor,  enclosing  a  memorial  from  citisens  of  the 
of  FranlLlin,  Tensas,  Rapides,  Caldwell,  and  Ouachita,  sets  forth  the  (act  that  the  most  hoh 
rible  murders  and  outrages  upon  the  lives  and  rights  of  loyal  men  are  being  perpetrated  li 
Franlslin  parish  and  adjoining  parishes,  and  that  there  are  secret  organiiationa  in  bM  pariilM 
to  destroy  Union  men,  as  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  said  memorial ;  and  whereas,  there  ezim^ 
as  yet,  no  sufficient  peace  force  in  the  State  to  protect  the  citiiens  thereof:  Therefofe, 

Section  I.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  kouu  of  representatives  qftke  StmU  ef  Lmim 
ana,  in  general  assembly  convened,  That  in  accordance  with  Article  4,  Section  4,  of  tks 
ConsUtution  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to 
furnish  the  civil  authorities  of  this  State  such  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  peace  sad 
good  order  in  the  State,  and  to  send  such  forces  to  such  points  as  the  governor  may  dem 
necessary  to  protect  the  peaceable  citizens  against  domestic  violence,  and  to  aid  the  dril 
authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Section  II.  Be  it  further  resolved,  ifc,.  That  the  governor  1}e  and  is  hereby  requested  to 
forward  this  joint  resolution,  with  a  copy  of  the  memorial,  to  the  President  of  the  Uoited 

States. 

CHAS.  W.  LOWELL, 
Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 
OSCAR  J.  DUNN, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
Approved  August  1,  1868. 

.The  accompanying  communications  are  referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
consideration  and  sugg^tions. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

August  7,  1868. 

Respectfully  returned  to  tho  President,  with  copy  of  a  letter  of  instructions  sent  to  Brevet 
Major  General  Buchanan,  commanding  the  department  of  Louisiana. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD. 
Seereiarff  of  Har, 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General*s  Office, 

■ 

Washington,  August  10.  lc<>S. 

General:  The  following  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  are  furnished  for  vonr 
government: 

Tu  the  end  that  the  necessary  aid  may  be  rendered  by  the  United  States  as  promptly  sf 
posfiiblo  in  any  case  of  insurrection  or  domestic  violence  in  the  States  embraced  in  your  mill- 


ftiatt  domMlic  violence. 

mu,  affnntd  Fctrnarg  08,  1795,  Seeliom  1.—         •  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

tf  an  ininiTectioa  in  uijSute  ogaiDstthe  fcoveromeiit  ihereof,  itaball  bclawfhl 
■it  of  the  United  Stetea,  od  applioitioa  of  the  legislature  of  such  State,  or  of 
,  (whan  the  legislatDre  caonot  be  conreoed, )  to  call  forth  mich  nnmber  of  the 
'  olber  State  or  States,  ai  ma;  be  applied  for,  aa  be  may  Jad|te  mfficiont  to  sup- 
uametion.  And  Section  3.  Prnvidcd  alicaf,  mmi  bt  U  furlbtr  emaelcd.  That 
aaj  be  iieceaBat7,  in  the  jadgroent  of  the  Fieaideat,  to  me  the  military  force 
ed  to  be  calJed  forth,  the  Preaident  shall  forthirith,  hj  proclamatioo,  commaiid 
lla  to  diipene  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a  limited 

fnw,  mj^med  JTorcA  3,  1807.— Bi  ti  taaettd,  Ift.,  That  Id  all  cases  of  iosar- 
Inwtion  of  the  laws,  eitbet  of  the  United  Statee  or  of  any  individaal  State  ot 
len  it  is  lawful  for  the  Preaident  of  the  Daited  Statee  to  call  forth  the  militia  foi 
r  Mippreasing  socb  iDsarrection,  or  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it 
il  for  him  toemploj,  for  the  same  parpoeea,  aucb  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forct 

State*  as  shall  be  Judged  neeesBary,  having  first  observed  all  the  piereqtilsite4 

that  leipeet. 

nd  of  General  Qiaot : 

E.  D.  TOWHSEND, 

Aitiaamt  AdjmUnt  GtMtraL 
lor  Oeneral  E.  C.  Bdcbamah,  U.  S.  A., 
Cammmtiiag  Dtpmrtrntrnt  tfLmatMua,  Hob  OrUmmt,  Ut. 


Nashville,  TEimEmBE,  Atguit  8,  1868. 
m  Ibe  honor,  nry  mpactfUly,  to  encloae  a  resolation  of  the  honsa  of  repre- 
tha  genenl  Msembly  of  the  State  of  Teuneiaee  on  the  "  sabject  of  calling  «» 
alM  aotboritiea  to  ftmish,  ••  the  emergency  may  demand,  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
iHj  fbteo  to  aid  the  gorernot  to  preserve  the  peace,"  &e. 
Mlad  by  the  mlUlair  eomndttee  of  the  boose  to  forward  to  yon  a  copy  of  the 
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of  Tennessee  a  military  force  to  aid  the  g^emor  to  preserre  the  peace  and  afford  protectiot 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  bur  citizens,  and  that  they  report  the  reaolt  of  their  delibn^ 
tions. 
Adopted  Angost  7, 1868. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberlakd, 

LouisviUe^  Kentmek^,  Amgmti  11,  J86BL 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General  United  States  army  for  inatmctknis  e» 
temiugr  this  important  question,  which  I  wish  to  receive  before  replying  thereto. 

I  have  heretofore,  upon  request  of  the  civil  authorities,  both  State  and  national,  foniiM 
military  aid,  so  far  as  tho  force  at  my  disposal  would  permit,  in  ezecatioB  of  the  laws,  \j 
guarding  aud  protecting  from  resistance  and  violence  those  authorities  when  in  theezecatioa 
of  their  respective  offices. 

Shall  this  be  continued,  or  shall  such  aid  be  rendered  only  in  accordance  with  the  profit 
ions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  what  policy  is  it  desired  to  ad<^  in  T«> 
neesee  in  this  matter? 

GEO.  H.  THOMAa 
Major  General  U.  8.  Arm^,  ComwMmdiag, 


Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

fVagkiugtim^  Amgutt  95,  186BL 

General  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  1 1  th  inst.,  asking  instnictiona  felative  to 
the  use  of  the  troops  under  your  command,  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities,  I  am  directed  bj 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  forward  for  your  information  and  government  the  enclosed  copies  of 
a  letter  of  instruction  to  Brevet  Major  General  Buchanan,  commanding  the  dcpartaeat  of 
Louisiana,  dated  August  10,  18G8,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  Alexander  Magruder,  esq. ,  United  States  marshal  of  the  northern  district  of  Florids, 
dated  August  20,  1868.    The  letter  to  General  Buchanan  indicates  the  conditions  aader 
which  tho  military  force  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed  to  suppress  insnnvctios 
against  the  government  of  any  State,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  department  eommaukt 
in  reference  thereto.    The  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  sets  forth  the  conditions  nndcr  which 
the  marshals  and  sheriffs  may  command  the  assistance  of  the  troops  in  their  respcctlTe  dii> 
tricts  or  counties  to  execute  lawful  precepts  issued  to  them  by  competent  auth(»rity.    Tbi 
obligation  of  the  military  individual  officers  and  soldiers,  in  common  with  all  citizens,  toobrj 
the  summons  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff  must  be  held  subordinate  to  their  paramount  duty  ai 
members  of  a  permanent  military  body.    Hence,  the  troops  can  act  only  in  their  proper 
organized  capacity,  under  their  own  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the  immediate  orders  of 
those  officers.    The  officer  commanding  troops  summoned  to  the  aid  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff 
must  also  judge  for  himself,  and  upon  his  own  official  re8|)onsibility,  whether  the  scnrici 
required  of  him  is  lawful  and  necessary  and  compatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  hit 
ordinary  military  duties,  and  must  limit  his  action  absolutely  to  proper  aid  in  executioBcf 
the  lawful  precept  exhibited  to  him  by  the  marshal  or  sheriff.    If  time  will  permit,  eveiy 
denmnd  from  a  civil  officer  fur  military  aid,  whether  it  be  for  the  execution  of  a  civil  procen 
or  to  suppress  insurrection,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  President,  with  all  the  material  lacli 
of  the  case,  for  his  orders ;  aud  in  all  cases  the  highest  commander  whose  orders  can  be  gins 
in  time  to  meet  the  emergency  will  alone  assume  the  responsibility  of  action.     By  a  thndj 
disposition  of  troops  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  necessity  for  their  use,  and  by  their 
passive  interposition  between  hostile  parties,  danger  of  collision  may  be  averted     DefMi^ 
ment  commanders,  aud  in  cases  of  necessity  tbeir  subordinates,  are  expected  in  this  itgv^ 
to  extrcise,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  a  wibo  discretion,  to  tbo  end  that  in  any  event  the 
peace  may  be  preserved. 

By  command  of  General  Grant: 

J.  C.  KELTON. 

A$Mi$iMU  Adjwimmi  (ttMraL 

Major  General  Geo.  II.  Thomas,  U.  S.  A.,« 

Commanding  Department  ^ftke  Cumberland,  LouisvilUt  Ktmtmtk§» 
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AiTORNEY  General's  Office,  August  20.  ]e^. 

:  Your  letter  of  the  IStk  instaDt  reached  me  yesterday,  f.Dd  has  received  an  atteDtive 
eonsidomtioa.  Colonel  Spragne's  infon&atioD  to  yoa  must  have  been  ba^ed  upon  his  own 
eoDstmetioii  of  General  Meade's  order  lately  issued,  and  not  upon  any  special  instmctions 
fironi  the  President  to  Colonel  Sprague,  tbrong^h  General  Meade  or  otherwise,  as  uo  such 
■pecial  instmctions  have  been  issued  by  the  President. 

Yoa  add,  **iinder  some  circumstances  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  aid  of  the  military,  and, 
if  practicable,  would  be  pleased  to  have  instructions  g^ven  to  the  military  to  aid  me  when 
neceasarj.  I  ask  thie,  as  Colonel  Sprague  informs  me,  under  his  instructions,  he  cannot  do  so.  * ' 
This  desire  and  request  for  '*the  aid  of  the  military '*  under  certain  circumstances,  I  under- 
stand to  refer  to  the  occasional  necessity  which  may  ari<e,  that  a  marshal  sbpuld  bavo  the 
DMans  of  obtaining  the  aid  and  attendance  of  a  more  considerable  force  than  his  regular 
dopntles  supply  for  the  execution  of  legal  process  in  his  district 

The  S7th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  establishes  the  office  of  marshal,  and  names 
smoiig  his  daties  and  powers  the  following :  "And  to  execute  throughout  the  district  all 
lawlttl  precepts  directod  to  him  and  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  command  all  necessary  assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  to 
^>point,  as  there  may  be  occasion,  one  or  more  deputies."    [1  St,  P.,  87.] 

Yon  will  observe  from  this  that  the  only  measure  of  the  assistance  which  you  have  power 
to  command  is  its  necessity  for  the  execution  of  your  duty ;  and  upon  your  discreet  judg- 
itenl,  nnder  yonr  official  responsibility,  the  law  reposes  the  determination  of  what  force  each 
psiiticolar  necessity  requires.  This  power  of  the  marshal  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  sheriff, 
sad,  with  either,  embraces,  as  a  resort  in  necessity,  the  whole  power  of  the  prociuct  (county 
or  district)  over  which  the  officer's  authority  extends.  In  defining  this  power  Attorney  Gen- 
ami  Coithing,  and  as  I  understand  the  subject,  correctly  says  it  **  comprises  every  person  in 
tha  district  or  county  above  the  age  of  15  years,  whether  civilians  or  not,  and  including  the 
military  of  all  denominations,  militia,  soldiers,  marines,  all  of  whom  are  alike  bound  to  obey 
tbe  commands  of  a  sheriff  or  marshal." 

While,  however,  the  law  g^vesyou  this  **  power  to  command  all  necessary  assistance,"  and 
the  military  within  yonr  district  are  not  exempt  from  obligation  to  obey,  in  common  with  all 
the  dtixens,  yonr  summons  in  case  of  necessity,  you  will  be  particular  to  observe  that  this 
high  and  responsible  authority  is  given  to  the  marehal  only  in  aid  of  his  duty  "to  execute 
thionghont  the  district  all  lawful  precepts  directed  to  him,  and  issued  under  the  authority  of 
tbe  United  StateSy"  and  only  in  case  of  neeeMtity  for  this  extraordinary  aid.  Thu  military 
persons  obeying  this  summons  of  the  marshal  will  act  in  subordination  and  obedience  to  the 
dril  officer,  the  marshal,  in  whose  aid  in  the  execution  of  process  they  are  called,  and  only 
.  to  tba  effset  of  receiving  its  execution. 

The  special  dnty  and  authority,  in  the  execution  of  process  issued  to  you,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  duty  and  authority  of  suppressing  disorder  and  preserving  the  peace,  which, 
nnder  our  government,  belongs  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  States,  and  not  to  the  civil 
antboritiss  of  the  United  States.  Nor  are  this  special  duty  and  authority  of  the  marshal,  in 
ezecatiBg  preoess  issued  to  him,  to  be  confounded  with  the  authority  and  duty  of  tbe  Pres- 
ident of  th^  United  States  in  the  specific  cases  of  the  Constitution,  and  under  the  regulations 
of  the  statntes,  to  protect  the  States  against  domestic  violence,  or  with  his  authority  and 
dnty  onder  special  statutes  to  employ  military  force  in  subduing  combinations  in  resistance 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  for  neither  of  these  duties  or  authorities  is  shared  by  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  government,  except  when  and  as  the  same  may  be  specifically 
commonicated  to  them  by  the  President.  - 

I  have  thos  called  your  attention  to  the  general  considerations  bearing  upon  the  subject  to 
which  yonr  letter  refers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  duo  observance  of  the  limits  of  your 
dnty  and  aathority  in  connection  therewitii.  Nothing  can  be  less  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  oar  government,  or  the  disposition  of  our  people,  than  a  frequent  or  ready  resort  to 
adlitaiy  aid  in  czecntion  of  the  dnties  confided  to  civil  officers.  Courage,  vi^or,  and  intre- 
pidity are  approprUftte  qqaUties  for  the  civil  service  which  the  marshals  of  the  Uoitod  States 
are  ezpedad  lo  psiifonn,  rad  ft  rs-enforeemant  of  their  power  by  extraordinary  means  is  pcr- 
mittod  by  the  Uw  Mf  inilnMwdiBMy  amftigmckft. 
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If  It  shall  be  thongbt  that  anj  occasion,  at  any  time,  exists  for  instnictSoiis  to  the  nufil 
authorities  of  the  United  States^  within  any  of  the  States,  in  conneeiiOD  with  the  encntki 
process  of  courts  of  tlie  United  States,  these  instmctions  wiil  be  in  aoeordanee  wift  i 
exigency  then  appearing. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  serrant, 

WILUAM  IL  EVABia 

ifffflmsy 
Alexander  Hagruder,  Esq., 

Untied  State*  Manhal  Northern  Dutriet  Florida,  8t.  Auguaiima,  Ha. 


State  of  Florida,  Exbcdtivb  Oma^ 

Talimimaam,  M§}M, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  joint  lesolntion  of  the  legislature  of  the  Stale  «f 
calling  upon  your  Excellency  to  place  at  my  disposal  the  military  foroea  novr  hittlii 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ciyil  law. 

It  is  not  designed  to  use  the  military  arm  unless  in  cases  where  the  dvil  power bi 
and  found  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  the  laws.    But  it  is  deemed  essential  to  thil 
and  security  of  society  that  the  present  military  force  be  retained  for  the  prsssnt,  anil 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HABRISON  BEED, 
To  the  President  of  the  United  Siatet. 


[Joint  Besolution.] 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  State  sf 
and  the  marked  hostility  in  our  midst  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  States 
anger  exists  of  insurrection,  violence  and  disturbance  of  the  peace :  Therefoie, 

Resolved f  (the  assembly  coucurring,)  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  bsi 
hereby  called  upon,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Florida,  to  order  the  commanding  ( 
the  United  States  to  render  such  aid  and  assistance  to  preserve  order,  and  "^yfa*^"  '■ 
as  the  governor  of  the  State  may  from  time  to  time  require. 
Passed  the  Senate,  July  9,  1868. 

W.  H.  GLEASOS; 
V       Pretident  of  the  Senate  attd  Liemtemant 
Passed  the  assembly,  July  9,  1868. 

W.  W.  MOORE, 
Speaker  of  CAs  JsMi^kl 


f  Telegram.  J 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  SootBi 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  Augaet  17, 

General  Rawuns,  Chief  of  Staf,  IVashington,  D.  C. : 

When  may  I  expect  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  f  *  * 

*  *  *  I  am  awaiting  them  to  instruct  commanders  of  districts  and  d> 

nicato  with  governors  of  States. 

GEO.  G.  MEADB, 
Me^O0uniV.S. 
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Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Watkington,  August  25, 1H68. 
Gester  al  :  lu  reply  to  your  request  for  instmctions  relative  to  the  nse  of  the  troops  under 
joar  oommand  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  Secretary  of  War  directs  to  he  furnished  for 
yonr  infonnation  and  goveniment  the  enclosed  copies  of  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Brevet 
Ifi^or  General  Buchanan,  commanding^  department  of  Louisiana,  dated  August  10, 1868,  and 
of  ft  latter  iirom  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  Alexander  Magruder,  esq-. 
United  States  marshal  northern  district  of  Florida,  dated  August  20,  1868. 

The  letter  to  Gnneral  Buchanan  indicates  the  conditions  under  which  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States  may  bo  employed  to  suppress  insurrection  against  tho  government  of  any 
State,  and  describes  the  duties  of  the  department  commander  in  reference  thereto. 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  marshalu  and 
•hcrifb  may  command  the  avBistance  of  the  troops  in  their  respective  districts  or  counties  to 
ezecnte  lawful  precepts  issued  to  them  by  competent  authority. 

The  obligation  of  the  military,  (individual  officers  and  soldiers,)  in  common  with  all  citi- 
sens,  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff,  must  be  held  subordinate  to  their  para- 
noant  dnty  as  members  of  a  permanent  military  body.  Hence  the  troops  can  act  only  in 
their  proper  organized  capscity,  under  their  own  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the  immediate 
orders  of  those  officers.  The  officer  commanding  troops  summoned  to  the  aid  of  a  marshal 
or  sheriff  must  also  judge  for  himself,  and  upon  his  own  official  responsibility,  whether  the 
ierriee  requinsd  of  him  is  lawful  and  necessary,  and  compatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
ordinary  military  duties,  and  must  limit  his  action  absolutely  to  proper  aid  in  execution  of  the 
lawful  precept  exhibited  to  him  by  the  marshal  or  sheriff. 

If  time  will  permit,  every  demand  Arom  a  civil  officer  for  military  aid,  whether  it  be  for  tlie 
execution  of  civil  process  or  to  suppress  insurrectilfn,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
with  all  the  material  facts  in  the  case,  for  his  orders ;  and  in  all  cases  the  highest  commander 
whose  orders  can  be  given  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency  will  alone  assume  the  responsibility 
of  action. 

By  a  timely  disposition  of  troops  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  necessity  for  their 
Qse,  and  by  their  passive  interposition  between  hostile  parties,  danger  of  collision  may  be 
averted.  Department  commanders,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  their  subordinates,  are  expected, 
in  this  regard,  to  exercise  upon  their  own  responsibility  a  wise  discretion,  to  the  end  that  in 
any  event  the  peace  may  be  preserved. 

^y  command  of  General  Grant: 

J.  C.  KELTON. 
A$$%$tant  Adjutant  Gemral, 

Higor  General  George  G.  Meade,  U.  S.  A., 

Cmmmmmdiug  Dtpurtmemt  qf  tke  Souths  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

fFa^ington,  August  25,  1868. 

GcNERii£:  In  addition  to  the  instructions  furnished  you  from  this  office  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1668,  the  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  your  attention  be  called  to  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  Alexander  Magruder,  esq.. 
United  States  marshal  northern  district  of  Florida,  dated  August  20,  ld68»  leitlng  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  the  marshsls  and  sheriffs  may  command  the  aniataiMa  of  the  txoops 
in  their  respective  districts  or  couuties,  to  execute  the  lawful  precepts  iMwd  to  them  hj  com- 
petent authority. 

The  obligation  of  the  military,  (individual  officers  and  soldien,)  hi  cam^ 
lens,  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff,  must  be  held  subv 
mount  duty  as  membexs  of  a  permanent  miUtary  body.     Hence  the  tro. 
their  proper  organized  capacity,  under  their  own  officers,  and  in  obedh 
orders  of  those  officers.    The  officer  commanding  troops  summoned  to 
or  sheriff  must  also  judge  for  himself,  and  upon  his  own  official  reipoi 
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pervico  reqiiireil  of  him  is  lawful  and  ncoessarj,  and  compatible  with  the  proper  i 
of  bis  ordinary  military  duties,  aud  must  limit  bis  action  absolutely  to  proper 
tion  of  tbe  lawful  precept  czbibited  to  him  by  the  marshal  or  ■heri£ 

If  time  will  permit,  every  demand  from  a  civil  officer  for  military  Bid,  whether  it  btj 
execution  of  civil  process  or  to  suppress  insurrection,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
with  all  the  material  facts  in  the  case,  for  his  orders ;  and  in  all  cases  the  highest  i 
whose  orders  can  be  given  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency  will  alone  asaome  the : 
bility  of  action. 

By  a  timely  disposition  of  troops  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  new Ityl 

use,  and  by  their  passive  interposition  between  the  hostile  parties,  danger  of  ooUimmi 

averted.    Department  commanders,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  their  subordinatea,  aiei 

in  this  regard  to  exercise  upon  their  own  responsibility  a  wiee  discretion,  to  thefloll 

any  event  the  peace  may  be  preserved. 

By  command  of  General  Grant : 

J.  C.  KELTOH, 

AitiMtmmi  ii^'aCsal 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  C.  Buchanan, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana,  New  Orlemmif  La, 


[Joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee.] 

Rudved  by  the  senate,  (the  house  concurring,)  That  a  joint  select  oommittee,  lo< 
one  on  the  part  of  tho  senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  house,  be  appointed  to 
his  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  pisnl 
before  him  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State,  and  urge  upon  him  to.tsln 
give  protection  to  tbe  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  State,  under  the  provisioDS  of  thi< 
tution  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  September  1, 1868. 


To  His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  StaUs: 

We  have  been  appointed  a  committee  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  to  wait  upM; 
and  '*  place  fully  before  you  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State,  and  urge  npoi] 
to  take  steps  to  give  protection  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  State  under  the 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."    We  now  address  you  in  discharge  of  the  ^ 
imposed  on  us  by  the  action  of  tho  legislature  of  that  State. 

The  first  thing  required  to  be  done  by  us  is  to  place  before  yon  fully  the  present' 
of  affairs  in  Tennessee.  To  do  this,  Mr.  President,  would  take  more  time  and  space  ttel 
consistent  with  a  written  commuuication,  prepared  as  this  necessarily  has  been.  Wt  il 
only  touch  upon  tho  more  prominent  affairs  of  our  State. 

First,  Mr.  President,  you  arc  aware  that  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  bos  betn  CM 
together  in  extra  session,  and  has  not  yet  adjourned.  Tho  main  object  in  calling  then  ■ 
gcther  by  the  governor,  as  indicated  in  his  message,  was  that  it  might  pass  laws  f<ff  csDl| 
out  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  a  f>ocr(;t  organization  known  as  the  *'ii 
KIux  Klan,"  which  were  deemed  necessary  by  his  Excellency  to  suppress  such  illegal «■ 
ciation.  In  the  necessity  for  military  protection  in  some  portions  of  that  State  the  k^ 
ture  and  committee  fully  concur. 

That  there  is  such  an  organization  as  tho  **Ku-Klux  Klan"  is  now  beyond  qnestioii 
peradveuturo.  By  a  recent  publication  made  by  authority,  or  with*  the  assent  of  a  diliii 
guished  general  officer,  General  N.  D.  Forrest,  of  tho  so-called  *' Confederate  States,"  Kl 
stated  that  there  are  forty  thousand  meaibers  of  this  association  in  Tennessee. 

As  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  organization  they  can  ouly  be  known  by  their  iri 
and  sayings  while  in  their  masks  and  ghostly  uniforms.  While  thus  engaged  they  lA 
out  citizens  and  kill  them — some  by  hanging,  some  by  shooting,  and  some  by  the  slowwtf 
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ore  certain  plan  of  whipping^,  while  some  are  whipped  not  nntil  death,  but  Bovcrely  and 
i^Kraoefully.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  tkej  are  travelling  at  night  as  often  as  twice  a 
«ek,  and  yisiting  the  houses  of  Union  men  and  federal  soldiers,  some  of  whom  they  kill, 
ihera  they  whip  and  order  from  the  country  on  the  pain  of  being  killed  if  they  do  not  leave, 
rlule  otiiers  are  ordered  under  promise  of  violence  if  they  remain  after  being  warned  to 
Apart.  This  is  carried  on  by  greater  or  less  numbers,  according  as  the  objects  to  be  effected 
in  the  particnVir  night  are  of  greater  or  loss  magnitude.  They  rarely  appear  in  their  masks 
yr  uniforms  in  daylight.  It  is  the  night  when  they  mostly  travel  and  perpetrate  their  acts  of 
riolence  and  bloodshed.  The  most  peaceably,  orderly,  quiet  and,  we  may  say,  the  most 
uemplary  members  of  the  church  are  not  exempt  from  their  midnight  visits,  and  are  the 
Directs  of  their  personal  violence.  Instances  are  known  where  the  most  orderly  and  pious 
men  of  a  neighborhood  have  been  waked  from  their  slumbers  and  beaten  by  them  for  no 
>tber  reason  than  their  political  sentiments.  Murders  are  common,  particularly  among  the 
3olored  people,  against  whom  the  *'  Klan**  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  and  mortal  hatred. 

Many  colored  people  have  been  whipped— some  of  them  badly,  and  some  until  they  have 
lied  from  its  effects  ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  murdered  for  no  other  reason  or  offence 
Jian  their  political  opinions  and  sentiments. 

Many  people  who  had  hired  for  the  year,  or  engaged  to  work  for  a  portion  of  the  crop, 
bave  been  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  for  their  personal  safety  and  flee  for  their  lives, 
leaving  their  employers  or  their  crops.  And  unless  something  be  done  for  their  relief  they 
annot  go  home,  and  will  of  course  lose  their  earnings,  with  starvation  in  the  gloomy  future 
[or  themselves  and  fiunilies. 

In  the  class  of  cases  above  there  ii  no  excuse  or  palliation  for  the  wrongs  perpetrated  on 
tbo  citizens.  But  there  is  another  class  of  cases  where  the  **Klan"  takes  the  law  luto 
thur  own  hands,  where,  although  there  is  no  justificatiou,  there  are  circumstances  of  alleged 
palliation.  These  are  where  a  murder  has  been  committed  under  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  young  Bicknell,  in  the  county  of  Maury.  He  was  foully  murdered, 
ind  the  guilty  agent  was  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities,  lodged  in  jail,  and  afterwardu  by 
the  **  Klan**  taken  out  and  hung.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  but  that 
was  CO  justification  to  those  who  hung  him  without  triaL  There  are  some  other  cases  where 
they  have  bung  men  for  an  alleged  crime.  These  cases  we  mention  for  the  reason  that  wo 
are  sent  here  to  place  before  your  exccUcDcy  **the  present  condition  of  affairs*'  in  our  State. 
These  parties  should  be  tried  and  puniHhed  accordiug  to  law.  It  is  true  in  some  of  these 
cases,  it  is  said,  and  the  fact  may  be,  that  the  guilt  of  the  party  is  beyond  question  or  doubt. 
Ajsume  this  to  be  so,  as  we  concede  it  to  be  in  some  of  the  cases  where  they  have  hung  the 
offender,  it  is  the  moro  certain  that  they  will  be  convicted  and  punished.  These  cases  of 
panishment  for  crime  are  referred  to  by  the  friends  of  the  order  to  justify  its  existence  when 
they  are  assailed  in  the  newspapers  or  otherwise. 

We  will  further  add  tluit  most,  if  not  all,  persons  eng^aged  in  these  violationB  of  law,  and 
who  belong  to  the  '*  Klau,**  so  far  as  known,  were  enemies  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  civil  war.  But  we  are  able  to  state,  and  do  so  with  pleasnro,  that 
many  of  the  ''confederate  soldiers  and  officers,"  who  fought  gallantly  during  the  war,  dis- 
approve of  and  condemn  the  **Klan  "  and  its  acts  of  unprovoked  violence. 

We  have  thus  far  (Fpokcn  of  the  acts  of  this  organization.  Their  object,  they  say,  is  to 
orenum  the  State  govemmeut  of  Tennessee,  and  many  of  them  declare  that  they  ara  now 
as  willing  to  fight  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  they  were  at  the  commencement  ol 
the  rebellion. 

The  more  discreet  oues  of  them,  however,  do  not  say  "government*'  in  thia  eoniiectloii« 
but  say  tho  **  Yankees.'* 

Many  of  them  declare  the  State  government  of  Tennessee  is  illegal,  and  they  have  legally 
a  right  to  resist  and  even  to  overturn  it.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  maasea,  bntfindaadriH 
catcs  in  distiuguished  men,  high  in  the  estimation  of  those  forming  the  late  ao-called  Coli- 
fiederate  States . 

Resifctanco  to  tho  government  of  Tennessee  and  the  laws  passed  by  her  legtolataie  rinoe  Hw 
war  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  as  criminal  as  to  attempt  to  overthrow  or  xeaiat  the 
goremment  and  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
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But  it  may  be  said  the  courts  can  punish  these  offenders,  and  therefore  no  militaiy  forasii 
necessary.  To  this  we  reply  that  as  a  fact  no  one  in  any  of  the  counties  of 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  ever  been  tried  or  ponished  for  any  of  tbe 
or  cases  of  offences  mentioned  above.  And  so  long  as  pabUo  opinion  remaina  as  it  is, 
will  be,  especially  in  those  counties  where  the  order  is  nomeroos.  No  person  dare  prosfCMH^ 
for  if  he  should  his  life  would  be  endangered  thereby.  People  are  apprebensiTe  that  sheaK 
they  prosecute  they  would  be  murdered  by  the  **Klan."  Indeed,  they  tdl  ponons  Ufm 
whom  they  inflict  violence  that  if  they  should  know  any  of  them  and  diadosa  it,  th^  wil 
be  killed.  With  this  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension  no  one  will  prosecute.  Hence  tbs  dTil 
authorities  are  powerless. 

Agidn,  should  any  one  have  the  courage  and  firmness  to  appear  before  the  g;Tand  juriei^ 
there  is  no  assurance  that  an  indictment  would  be  found.  Few  grand  juries,  it  is  appK^ 
bended,  have  none  of  the  '*  Elan"  on  them ;  enough,  at  least,  is  generally  there  to  dcfost  si 
indictment 

As  they  go  in  masks  and  disguises  it  is  not  known  who  is  and  who  is  not  in  the  order,  mi 
hence  they  get  on  Juries  and  defeat  the  laws,  if,  perchance,  any  of  them  should  be  knowa 
and  prosecuted. 

The  committee  will,  in  this  connection,  state,  as  a  fact,  that  when  the  present  legislalm 
met  in  regular  session  in  October  last,  they  were  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  in  a  spirit  of  Bb> 
erality  substantially  repealed  the  military  laws  passed  by  their  immediate  predeceesora,  ii 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  promises  made  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  them  politf* 
cally  that  soldiers  were  unnecessaiy.  In  this,  they  regret  to  say,  they  were  disappointed,  kt 
no  sooner  was  the  law  repealed  and  soldiers  discharged  than  this  **Ku-Klnx  Klan**  spraag 
up  in  Tennessee  and  commenced  thtdr  midnight  travels  and  depredations. 

The  **  present  condition  of  affairs,**  as  g^ven  above,  is  sustained  by  the  sworn  testiasBy 
taken  before  the  committee  of  militaiy  affairs  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  of  witatssM 
from  various  counties  in  that  State,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  several  obsenratioQS  of  the 
committee  and  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Tennessee  troubles. 

We  regret,  Mr.  President,  not  being  able  to  furnish  you  with  a  printed  copy  of  that  report 
and  the  testimony  on  which  it  is  based.  When  we  left  Nashville  they  were  in  the  handi  of 
the  printer  and  we  were  unable  to  procure  one. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  our  instructions,  which  is  '*to  urge  upon  you  totiks 
steps  to  give  protection  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  under  thepnK 
visions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.**  This  we  now  respectfully  do.  Net 
because  we  believe,  as  the  legislature  and  governor  believe,  that  that  State  is  nna^ile  to  off^ 
come  by  military  force  the  opposition  to  the  State  government  there  and  the  *'  Kn-Klii 
Klan,'*  and  punish  the  offenders,  but  because  they  (the  legislature)  and  we  deem  it  bsMtf 
to  have  federal  troops  there  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  suppress  any  riots  9t 
insurrections  that  might  be  attempted  or  occur. 

Federal  troops  are  preferred  on  another  ground.  They  have  no  local  personal  likes  or  dis- 
likes to  influence  them  to  commit  wrongs  on  the  peaceable  citisens,  nor  be  snkject  tbm- 
selves,  after  discharge  from  the  service,  to  wrongs  and  outrages  for  having  been  in  the  Slili 
military  service. 

Further,  this  '*  Klan  **  threaten  that  no  more  elections  shall  be  held  in  Tennessee  in  eon* 
ties  where  they  have  the  power  to  prevent  it.  If  this  should  be  the  principle  npon  wUek 
they  act  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  force,  then  probably  no  election  could  be  held  in  Tsa- 
nessee,  for  the  republicans  in  the  counties  where  they  have  the  numerical  strength  might 
drive  the  conservatives  from  the  polls. 

What  we  desire  is  a  sufficient  force  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  holding  elections,  so  that 
every  man  who  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  may  exercise  it,  no  difKerenee  for 
whom  or  for  what  party  ho  may  choose  to  vote. 

That  this  is  the  determination  of  the  '*  Klan*'  is  evidenced  by  their  continued  night  travels, 
and  their  saying  to  the  Union  men,  as  wull  white  as  colored,  that  they  shall  not  Tote  oaleis 
they  exercise  the  privelege  in  a  particular  way.  They  are  disarming  the  white  and  eolond 
men  wherever  they  can. 
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Tbe  le^lAtore  hoped  that  the  DnmberB  of  the  "Klan"  wonld  decrMie,  imd  thnt  their 
vvtragM  wonid  dimioUh :  but  In  this  th(>y  vrere  mistaken.  It  bos  delayed  actton,  hsTlng  a 
wcU-ronndt.'d  bope  ftnd  EXptictstion  that  the  »fftortt  of  certain  promineot  and  dUtingnisbed 
TvpraamtadTe  meo.  irho  pledged  their  hoDest  endeaTora  to  effect  u  far  (u  possible  sach  a 
dcairabla  icanlt.  Their  efforts  thus  far  have,  altboagh  well  Intended,  been  crowned  with  no 
benefiual  lenlts.  On  the  contrary,  their  membeiB  and  Tioience  in  ntanr  localities  are  on 
On  iDcrtaM.  Motbioft  is  ibereforo  left  but  to  resort  to  tbe  military,  and  the  legislatnre  pie- 
far.  Tor  the  reasons  abore  staled,  that  federal  instead  of  State  troops  be  nsed. 

Wa,  thnerore,  on  behalf  of  the  legislatare  of  Teanessee,  respectfully  nrf^e  that  you  tend, 
•a  early  u  practicable,  (the  sooner  the  belter,)  a  sufficient  Tederal  furce  to  that  Slate  to  aid 
U>a  dvil  authoriiiet ;  to  act  with  them  Id  suppressing  these  nroc^,  and  briu^ng  to  trial  the 
giiDly  pattka,  giviBg  assoranca  to  all  that  the  laws  will  be  enforced,  crime  punished,  and 
proteetiun  eilaoded  to  stieh  officers  and  cltisena  aa  may  attempt  to  execute  the  lawsorproM- 
rata  for  their  Tiolalion. 

The  legislature  of  Teonessen,  in  sending  us  to  make  the  request  we  have,  did  so  upon  tbe 
gronnd  that  sb«  ia  part  of  the  great  American  Union,  contributing  to  the  support  of  tba  com* 
BM>D  goTcmaent,  pnjojing  its  benefits  and  blenings.  and  that  they  were  asking  of  tbegorem* 
Bwnt  of  the  United  States  that  which  Ibey  believe  they  had  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to 

We  rsapectrully  request  as  early  en  answer  from  your  EiceiTency  as  it  is  convenient  fo- 
jon  to  $W«  it,  for  tba  reason  that  the  legislature  haTo  adopted  a  resolution  fixing  Holiday 
■ait  aa  tha  doj  of  adjunrnnient,  and  it  is  important  for  Ihem  to  know  the  result  uf  our  applir 
ealiaa  befora  that  time. 

X  application,  we  subscribe  oursolTes,  respectfully,  yotii 

WM.  H.  WISENER, 

Oh  Ike  part  efihe  S-nalt, 
TROS.  A.  HAMILTON, 
J.  H.  AGEE, 

Ok  the  part  oftkt  Himtt. 


War  Depabtmeht,  Wathingtou  Cily,  StpUmbtril,  18G8. 
Gertlcmer:  Tour  commDnicai ion  of  this  date  to  tbe  President,  representing  the  present 
camdition  of  affairs  in  Tennessee,  and  arging  the  Prosiileot  to  tnke  stvpa  tu  give  prutoclian 
U  the  law-abiding  citiiens  of  that  State,  together  with  the  joint  rebuliition  uf  ilio  legislature, 
nndcT  wbicb  joa  were  appointed,  have  been  referred  lo  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas, 
commanding  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  for  his  information. 

llajar  General  Thomas  has  also  been  directed  to  report,  wilh'.ut  unnecessary  delay,  what 
military  force,  in  nddition  to  that  now  under  bis  command,  will  bo  requited  to  enable  liim  to 
give  all  the  necessary  aid  lo  ihe  civil  aatfaoritiea  of  Tonnussea  to  execute  llie  lawn,  pruserve 
tbe  peaee,  and  protect  the  law-abiding  citizens  uf  tbat  State.  Upon  receipt  of  General 
Thomaa's  report,  tbe  necessary  military  force  will  bo  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  President  instmcia  ime  to  lay,  in  reply  to  your  commuEicalinn,  that  ibe  military  power 
of  Ihe  United  Slates  will  be  employed  whenever  and  so  far  as  it  maybe  neceaaaiy  to{H«teot 
the  civil  government  of  Tennessee  against  lawless  violence,  and  enable  that  gi 
ezecDtc  iba  laws  of  the  Stale,  aud  protect  tbe  law-abiding  dtlnna. 
I  aa,  gCDtlciuen,  vetj  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  scrvoat, 

J.  M.  flCHr 

To  tte  Hooa.  Wh.  H.  WiBBintR,  T.  A.  IIahiltoii,  and  J.  H.  AoEl 

JmM  Bdect  CommilUe  qf  (ib  Lcftoiatea  y 
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War  DEPABnavT, 
Wa9kUigtOM  Ciiff,  8&fUmktr  11,  IM^ 

General  :  Messrs.  William  H.  Wisener,  T.  A.  Hamilton,  and  J.  H.  k$s^  a 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  Lave  waited  apon  the  President, 
him  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Tennessee,  and  urged  him  to  take  steps  to  gift] 
tection  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  that  State.    A  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  unfot 
the  committee  was  appointed,  and  of  a  written  communication  from  Uie  committee  is  I 
President,  are  furnished  herewith  for  your  information. 

You  will  please  report,  without  unnecessary  delay,  what  force,  in  addition  totkl] 
under  your  command,  will  be  required  to  enable  you  to  give  all  necessary  aid  totlMi 
authorities  of  Tennessee  to  execute  the  laws,  preserve  the  peace,  and  protect  the  law- 
citixens  of  that  State. 

The  instructions  heretofore  given  from  this  department  are  deemed  sufficient  foryovi 
emment    It  was  the  purpose  of  those  instructions  to  confer  upon  you  all  the  power* 
the  laws  allow,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President  that  you  exercise,  within  the  limite  of  | 
lawful  authority,  full  discretion  in  your  action,  to  the  end  that,  in  any  event,  the  peee 
be  preserved. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 
Seereterf  ff  i 

liajor  Qeneral  George  H.  Thomas, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  CuMRERLAiDb 

Louisville,  Xy.,  September  17, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
War,  dated  the  Uth  instant,  and  a  copy  of  General  Order  No.  65,  from  these  headc 
containing  instructions  to  me  to  give  aid  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  execution  of  tkel 
To  enable  me  to  make  the  report  required  in  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Wsr,  II 
to  request  you  to  inform  me  as  to  the  localities  in  which  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  tie) 
exists,  and  the  degree  of  the  same,  so  that  1  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  number  of  ^ 
required  to  sustain  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  H.  THOMAS, 
Major  General  United  States  Army,  Com% 
His  Excellency  William  G.  Brownlow, 

Governor  of  lennessee,  Knozville,  Tennessu, 


State  of  Tennessee,  Executive  Departmest, 

KnoxvilUf  September  21,  ISA 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th  instant,  coi 
Secretary  Schofield*s  order  to  you  of  the  1 1th  instant,  and  also  General  Orders  No.G 
reprint. 

The  counties  in  which  troops  will  be  needed  are  Sumner,  Robertson,  Montgomery, 
lin,  Lincoln,  Marshall,  Davidson,  Dyer,  Obion,  Gibson,  Hardiman,  Wayne,  Shelby, 
Fayette,  Madison,  Bedford,  Rutherford,  Giles,  and  Maurj. 

I  think  one  company  in  each  county  will  bo  sufficient.    The  presence  of  federal  treepil 
each  county  named  will  quiet  things,  whereas  the  presence  of  State  militia  would 
them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  "the  deg^ree  of  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  laws**  in  the: 
localities.    For  a  better  idea  of  this  than  I  can  give  you,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  1 
lative  committee  on  the  subject  of  disturbances  in  Tennessee,  and  also  to  Geneial 
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Aswing of  Uie  mmden  committed  in  Tennessee  during  the  last  few  months;  both  of  which 
pB  tebdMB  bare  at  eommand. 

"  Ilk  proper,  howerer,  to  say  that  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  some  counties  than  in  others, 
immg  ^KM  may  be  named  Lincoln,  Marshall,  Maury,  Gibson,  Obion,  Giles,  and  Fayette. 
Ibtte  the  honor  to  remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  BROWNLOW, 

Governor,  if€» 
Ifajor  General  George  H.  Thomas,  Commanding, 

H^dqmmrters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  LouitvUle,  Ky. 


Heaoquarteks  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

LouittfiUe,  Ky,,  September  2«%  1868. 
CisnatAL:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  llth  lostant, 
■mring  copira  of  the  communication  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Tennessee  legislature 
i  Ike  President  of  the  United  States,  and  your  communication  to  said  committee.  Referring 
iihst  portion  of  your  letter  to  me  requiring  a  report,  **  without  unnecessary  delay,  of  what 
WtB,  in  addition  to  that  now  under  my  command,  will  be  required  to  enable  me  to  give  the 

aid  required  to  sustain  the  civil  authorities  of  Tennessee;**  and  to  that  portion  of 
letter  to  the  committee  which  states  that  "  upon  receipt  of  General  Thoma8*s  report  the 

military  force  will  be  placed  at  my  disposal,**  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

'fUk  receipt  of  your  letter  I  addressed  his  excellency  Governor  Brownlow,  requesting  him 

inform  me  of  the  localities  in  which  troops  would  be  required,  and  the  degree  of  the  diffi- 

dliei  in  enforcing  the  laws  in  those  localities.    His  reply  has  been  received  this  day,  and 

■ty  ia  connection  with  my  own  opinions,  based  on  official  information  of  the  state  of  affiiirs 

tflas  State,  justifies  me  in  requesting  yon  to  send  me  one  regiment  of  infantry  for  the  duty 

filled.  Yon  wiD  please  direct  it  to  proceed  as  follows :  The  headquarters  of  the  regiment, 

kk  three  companies,  to  Columbia,  Maury  county,  and  one  company  each  to  the  county  seats 

'  the  following  named  counties :  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Marshall,  Wayne,  Bedford,  Rutherford, 

liGiled. 

The  tnxtps  should  bring  with  them  complete  camp  equipage.    The  above-named  counties 

«all  in  Middle  Tennessee.    It  is  ray  intention  to  distribute  the  45th  infantry  through  the 

vtbem  tier  of  counties,  and  the  25th  infantry  through  West  Tennessee.    These  are  all  the 

tope  now  in  Tennessee.    The  2d  infantry,  now  in  Kentucky,  should  be  kept  there,  as 

e  present  state  of  excitement  caused  by  the  political  canvass,  and  resistance  to  the  United 

Mes  civil  officers  now  existing,  require  their  presence. 

It  is  believed  that  after  the  national  election  in  November  the  additional  troops  now  called 

t  will  he  no  longer  needed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  H.  THOMAS, 

Major  General  United  States  Army,  Commanding, 

Bnret  Major  General  John  M.  Scuofield, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C, 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  September  12,  1866. 
[Extract.] 
Several:  •  •  •  •  *  • 

bag  kave,  in  this  connection,  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  importance  to  this  department 
baving  a  report,  in  each  case,  from  the  military  commander  who  may  have  been  called  on 
troopt  to  aid  a  dvil  officer,  so  that  the  President  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  act- 
fa  to  delicate  a  matter  upon  the  request  of  the  civil  officer  alene.    I  may  also  add  that 
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in  all  ordinary  cases  tbe  request  for  the  President's  order  is  only  a  formality  reqidred  by  tht 

law.    If  his  orders  are  actually  g^ven,  in  any  case  they  mnst  be  based,  at  least  mainly,  npoa 

the  opinion  and  recommendation,  or  statement  of  facts  of  the  department  comoiADder.    la 

all  plain  cases,  unless  there  is  ample  time  to  send  hexB  for  instructions,  the  President*B  orden 

may  very  well  be  anticipated  by  the  department  commander.    And,  in  doubtful  cases,  ths 

President  ought  to  have  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that  commander  before  givini^  bis  orden. 

You  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  if  in  your  judgment  such  aid  is  necessary,  to 

render  to  the  United  States  marshal  in  Kentucky  the  military  aid  asked  for  in  bis  letter  te 

you,  dated  September  3,  1868. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

5eereteff  9f  Wmr^ 
Major  Qeneral  Qeorob  H.  Thomas, 

Comnumding  Departmeni  of  the  Cmmberlandf  LomiiviUe,  Kff. 


Enrolled  joint  re$oluiion  and  memorial  to  the  Preeident  of  the  United  8taU$,  ma  Cammtander- 

in^chtrfofthe  armjf. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  general  assembly  that  in  many  portions  cf 
thtj  State  the  civil  authorities  have  not  yet  assumed  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tbar  respee* 
tive  offices  under  the  present  State  government,  in  consequence  of  resignation  in  some  eases, 
and  want  of  time  to  qualify  in  others.  And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  waat  of  such 
civil  organization  in  many  of  the  counties  in  this  State,  the  laws  are  neither  respected  nor 
obeyed ;  and  violence  has  been  committed  in  many  cases  upon  human  life ;  numbinns  of  peaos- 
able  men  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  hDmes,  others  have  been  compelled  to  emigrate  ftoa 
the  State ;  society  is  fast  verging  to  a  state  of  anarchy ;  officers  have  been  intimidated  fitMi 
a  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  others  have  been  forced  to  resign  and  vacate  their  offices; 
these  and  many  other  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed,  growing  out  of  the  delay  ia 
perfecting  the  proper  civil  organizations  as  aforesaid.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  people  sad 
society  generally,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  cause  of  peace,  law 
and  order  in  this  State,  require  the  immediate  protection  of  an  armed  force,  to  be  detailed  by 
the  President  of  the  Uuited  States  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  in  such  portioni 
of  the  State  as  may  be  hereafter  designated.  In  view  of  the  approaching  exciting  electioa, 
and  the  absence  of  the  usual  legal  restraints  thrown  around  the  people  on  such  occasions,  aod 
the  necessity  for  such  protection  as  aforesaid,  it  is  therefore  hereby  resolved  by  the  genrrU 
assembly  of  Alabama — 

I  St  That  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  detail  a  sufficient  force  for  this  State  to  secure  such  protection  as  b 
indicated  abuve.  « 

2d.  That  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  senate  and  three  from  the 
house,  to  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  each  house,  with  authority  to  proceed  to 
Washington  city  to  lay  this  application  before  the  President  and  to  negotiate  all  the  neces- 
sary details. 

3d.  That  his  excellency  William  H.  Smith,  governor  of  Alabama,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
respectfully  requested  to  act  as  a  member  of  said  committee,  and  to  proceed  to  Washingtoa 
city  with  full  authority  to  represent  Alabama  in  the  premises. 

Approved  September  22,  1868. 

Referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  for  consideration  and  action. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
September  28, 1868. 

War  Dbpartmbht, 
Washington  Ct/y,  September  29.  1868. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Major  General  George  G.  Meade,  commanding  departmeot  of  the 
South,  lor  his  action  under  the  instructions  from  this  department  transmitted  to  Qeoenl 
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S5i  1868.  It  was  tbe  purpose  of  those  instraetions  to  confer  upon  the  depart- 
it  commaiider  all  the  authority  which  the  laws  allow ;  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President 
tbat,  within  the  limits  of  his  lawfal  authoritj.  Major  General  Meade  exercise  fall  discretion 
in  lua  actien,  tQ  the  end  that  in  any  event  the  peace  may  be  preserved. 

J.  M,  SCHOFIELD, 

SeertAarfi  of  War, 

Headquartbbs  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant  Qeneral's  Office, 

Washingtan,  September  2d,  1868. 

Respectfhll J  transmitted  to  Mijor  Qeneral  Meade,  commanding  department  of  the  Sonth, 
for  his  gntdance. 
By  command  of  General  Grant : 

E.  D.  T0WN8END, 
A$si$imnt  AtfjtUant  OenenU. 


War  Defartmeht, 
WoMkitigtan  Cit^,  SepUmber  14,  136& 

Qeitkilal:  Yoor  commnnication  of  September  1,  enclosing,  for  the  information  of  the 
President,  a  commnnication  from  the  governor  of  Loaisiana,  making  application  for  troops* 
yoor  nply  thereto,  and  a  copy  of  yonr  Circular  No.  2,  of  September  1,  have  been  received. 


Tbe  pecntiar  condition  of  the  southern  States  at  this  time  renders  it  necessary  for  the  army 
to  do  an  that  the  laws  allow  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Tbe  mere  presence  of  troops  is  generally  suflScient  to  prevent  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 

Aa  it  ia  generally  lawful  and  proper  for  the  military  commander  to  send  his  troops  wher- 
ever he  may  apprehend  a  necessity  for  their  use,  it  is  much  better  thus  to  prevent  such  neces* 
lity  than  to  wait  until  it  has  actually  arisen. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  President  that  you  exercise  within  the  limits  of  your  lawful  authority 
fhll  discretion  in  yonr  action,  to  the  end  that  in  any  event  peace  may  be  preserved. 

I  am,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Brevet  Major  General  Buchahan, 

Commanding  Departmtmt  (f  Lotdgiana, 


TELEGRAMS. 


New  Orleans,  September  11, 1868. 

Major  General  Jno.  M.  Schofield,  SeereUry  qf  War : 

There  will  be  a  large  torch-light  procession  here  to-morrow  night,  in  which  many  colored 
men  will  participate.  Intense  excitement  over  the  proposed  demonstration  exists,  which 
forces  me  to  request  that  general  commanding  be  instructed  to  dispose  the  troops  at  his 
eonmuuid  to  preTent  an  assault,  which  may  result  in  a  wide-spread  and  general  destruction 
of  lift  and  property. 

EDWARD  HATCH, 
Bvt,  Maj,  Gen.,  Com,  Bureau  R,,  F.,  Sf  A,  L, 
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iraskingUm  CUf ,  gyitwiir  12,  latHL 
^BreTet  Major  General  £*D  Aatca, 

AitUtant  Commi$»ion$r  Freednun^i  Bureau,  New  OrUans,  La.  : 

Tour  despatch  of  yesterday,  relative  to  apprehended  trouble  to-night,  has  been  reottted, 
and  the  instnxctioni  you  suggest  have  been  sent  to  the  commanding  general. 

J.  M.  8CH0FIELD, 

SeerUmr^  of  War, 


War  Departmbht,  Adjutakt  Gekeral's  Ofticb, 

Wa$kingtan  CUff,  SepUmker  18, 1868. 

To  the  COBIMANDING  GENERAL, 

DepartmmU  of  Louiiiana,  New  Orleam  La. : 

Brevet  Major  General  Hatch,  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Boreau,  lepoits 
that  there  is  danger  of  an  assault  upon  a  torch-light  procession  in  New  Orleans  to-night 

Ton  will  so  dispose  and  employ  the  troops  under  your  command  as  to  prevent  aochaHaalt 
and  preserve  the  peace. 
Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  despatch. 
By  command  of  General  Grant: 

J.  C.  KELTON. 
AMsitUnd  Aijmiami  Oamai, 


New  Orleaks,  Septaaktr  12,  1868. 
Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.  Kelton, 

Ae$i9tant  Adjutant  Oeneral : 

Despatch  received.    There  is  no  danger,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  assault  upon  the  proees- 
sion  to-night.     The  danger  is  that  the  negroes  will  commence  a  riot,  and  that  the  pablis ' 
property  may  possibly  be  destroyed.    I  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  it,  and  shall  oie 
all  of  my  disposable  troops  for  the  purpose.    Am  I  to  interfere  any  further  than  this  T    Ths 
governor  has  not  asked  for  assistance. 

BOBT.  C.  BUCHANAN, 
BvL  Maj,  Gem,  Cammtaudiuf 


Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

New  Orleans,  October  20, 1868. 

8ir  :  To  preserve  order  and  prevent  collisions,  the  presence  of  two  more  regiments  ia 

Louisiana  before  the  presidential  election  is  desirable.    Can  I  have  them  f 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

LOVELL  H.  BOUSSEAU, 

Brevet  Major  General  Commanding, 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 

}ya$kington,  October  22,  1868. 
Major  General  A.  C.  Gillem,  U.  S.  A.,  Viek$burg,  Mississippi : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  you  will  send  to  Louisiana,  for  tempomry 
all  the  troops  you  can  spare  from  Mississippi.    Communicate  with  General 
direct  the  troops  to  their  destination  as  he  may  indicate.    Acknowledge  reoelpt  of  this 
report  your  action  by  telegraph.    Did  you  receive  despatch  of  80th  instant  from 
War  on  this  subject  T 
By  command  of  General  Grant. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
ilsftstoaf  At^tHmd 


■■I 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  October  24, 18G8. 
Maior  General  E.  D.  Towksend  : 

Tour  tdegpram  of  the  22d  receiTed  to-daj.  I  will  send  Oenenl  Ronsseaii.  Byb  or  six  com- 
pamea.  Have  asked  him  where  they  shall  be  sent.  Will  afford  all  possible  assistance. 
The  despatdt  ef  the  Secretary  of  War  was  answered  on  the  22d  instant. 

ALVAN  C.  OILLEM, 

Brevet  Mi^or  GenertU. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  October  26, 1868. 
Geaenl  J.  H.  Scbofield,  Secretary  of  War  : 

I  haTO  reoeiTed  the  following  official  communication,  which  I  believe  to  be  trne,  from  the 
^Temor  of  Louisiana,  and  ask  for  instructions  in  the  premises : 

'*  General  :  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  civil  authorities  in  the  parishes  of  Orleans, 
Jefferwm.  and  St  Bernard  are  unable  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people.  The  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  organization  of  militia  in  this  State  strips 
me  of  all  power  to  sustain  them  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
appeal  to  yoo  to  take  charge  of  the  peace  of  these  parishes  and  use  your  forces  to  that  end. 

*'  If  yon  respond  favorably  to  my  request,  I  will  at  once  order  the  sheriff  and  police  forces 
to  report  to  yoo  for  orders. 

*'  Very  reapectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


•  • 


liajor  General  L.  H.  Rqcsseau, 

'*  Commmading  Department  of  Loatnana." 


••  H.  C.  WARMOTH, 

'*  Oovemor  of  Louieiana, 


L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding, 


War  Department, 
Washington  CUy,  October  27,  1868. 
Bievet  Ifsjor  General  L.  H.  Rousseau, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louieiana,  Nete  Orleans,  Louisiana : 

Tour  despflktch  of  the  twenty-sixth,  forwarding  a  message  from  the  governor  of  Louisi« 
ana,  and  asking  instructions,  has  been  received.  You  are  authorized  and  expected  to  take 
saeh  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  citizens. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Tkiamiltod  by  command  of  General  Grant. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 


New  Orleans,  La.,  October^  1868. 
To  Hon.  J.  If.  Scbofield,  Secretary  of  War : 
Tourdaspatch  of  October  27, 1868,  is  received. 

Last  idght  passed  off  quiet,  and  all  is  quiet  now — 2  p.  m.  I  have  prevailed  on  the  board 
of  poUee  ooimiilssioners  to  appoint  General  Steedman  chief  of  police.  The  appointment 
givca  genenl  MitlsfiMStkm  and  oalms  the  public  mind.   I  think  I  can  keep  the  peaco. 

LOVELL  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding. 
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New  Orlbahs,  OcUUr  89, 1868L 
To  Hod.  J.  M.  Schofield,  Secrttarff  of  War : 

By  an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  the  organisation  of  a  metropolitan  police  Ibree  te  tki 
parishes  of  Orleans,  Jefferson  and  Saint  Bernard,  to  be  known  as  the  If  etropolilan  PoBa^ 
district  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Loaisiana,  was  authorised  and  is  now  acting.  Yetteriqf, 
under  the  city  charter,  the  mayor  and  common  council  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  poBet 
force,  claiming  that  the  charter  had  not  been  repealed,  and  that  they  have  the  right  l»«^ 
ganisoA  police  force  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  They  appointed  General  Steedmaa  cUiC 
of  this  police.  He  will  resign  the  appointment  by  the  police  commissioners,  and  will  not  y^ 
cept  that  made  by  the  mayor  and  council. 

I  have  no  timo  nor  inclination,  nor  do  I  think  it  my  province,  to  decide  tbeee  legal  qaet- 
tions.  We  shall  probably  have  rival  police  forces  to-day.  I  wish  instructions  in  the  folkw- 
ing  contingencies,  vis :  First,  should  these  police  forces  come  into  collision,  when,  if  st 
all,  am  I  to  interpose  f  Second,  should  there  be  no  eoUission,  is  it  my  duty  to  intermeddkf 
Time  is  pressing.    Please  send  a  prompt  reply.    Last  night  passed  off  quiet,  and  all  is  qaiit 

BOW. 

L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  OemertU,  Commamiiug. 


War  Drpartmevt, 
WashingUm  Cu^,  Octo^  89,  1868. 
Brevet  Major  General  L.  H.  Rousseau, 

Commanding  Department  of  Lomsiana,  New  Orteans^  Louisiamm  : 

I  have  received  your  despatch  of  this  date,  referring  to  the  organisation  of  rival  polios 
forces  in  New  Orleans,  and  asking  instructions.  It  is  impossible  to  give  instmctioDs  in 
detail  from  this  distance  in  the  short  time  allowed.  You  already  have  ample  authority  to  do 
what  is  nocessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  you  must  take  the  responsibility  of  action. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Seerstofy  if  War, 

[Unofficial] 

War  DEPARTHRirr, 

WaMngton  CUff^  OctaUr  29,  1868. 

Brevet  Major  General  L.  H.  Rosseau, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana^  New  Orleans  Louisiana : 

RcferriDg  to  your  despatch  of  this  date,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  cannot  be  exempted  friMi 
responsibility  of  judgment  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  rival  police  organisations  in  Kew 
Orleans.  It  is  your  duty  to  support  the  lawful  police;  or,  if  necessary,  you  may  tonpsia* 
rily  replace  it  by  your  troops.  But  you  cannot  lawfully  recognise  and  support  an  nalawfal 
organisation.  It  looks  to  mo  at  this  distance  as  if  your  troops  would  be  a  good  tcmponiy 
substitute  for  both  the  rival  police  forces,  but  of  that  you  must  judge. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD. 

Secretary  of  Ifar. 

New  Orleans,  October  29, 1868. 
Hon.  J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  Secretary  of  War: 
The  proclamation  which  follows  this  was  Issued  by  me  yesterday : 

*'  Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

**  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
*'  New  OrUans,  LouisUna,  Octakar  28,  latt. 
*^  To  the  people  of  New  Orleans^  Lonisiana : 

**  Fellow  Citizens  :  I  have  received  instructions  from  the  authorities  at  WaahinflMi  It 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  proUd  tit 
lives  and  property  of  citizens.  As  the  city  is  quiet  to^lay  I  think  it  a  proper  ttnia  to 
the  above  announcement,  and  to  call  upon  all  law-abiding  citisens  to  aidflM  htnsAar  la 
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■Tiag  oat  Umm  iottnietloiw,  and  to  that  end  uBmestly  request  to  refrain  from  aasembltng 
tn  Uig*  bodiM  on  the  atreelB ;  to  BVoideicitiDgcoDversalioii  and  other  causes  ofirritntioniuid 
•MitcmMit,  and  to  pontie  their  ordioaij  nvocaliont  m  n*ual.  The  police  force  of  the  aitj 
him  twesFcorguiiud,  and  ioefficieot  members  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  ethers 
■ppoinlad  in  tboir  pUeca,  and  General  J.  B.  Slaedman  is  appoml«d  chief  of  police,  pro  tern., 
\j  tha  bond  of  polioa  commiasioners. 

"fl«iwn)  Steednuui  and  bii  police  forco  will  be  supported  bj  the  military,  and  oMnnuice  is 
given  alike  to  tbe  peaoefal  and  the  lawless,  that  every  thing  at  my  command,  aod  to  theatmosl 
of  mj  aUIily,  will  ba  used  in  the  endeaTor  t«  obey  these  instmctious.  For  the  present,  politi- 
cal pmcwihw  and  patrolling  the  atreeta  by  armed  men  are  prohibited. 

"LOVELL  H.  EOUSSEAU, 
"  BretEt  M^sr  Otiurai,  Commanding  Drparentnt." 

LOVELL  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Bnvtt  Majtrr  Geutral,  Cemmandiiig, 

New  Ohlbahh,  (ktoter  -29,  1858. 
Hon.  J.  If.  SCBoriELD,  StertUrr  af  Wan 

The  mayor  of  New  Orleans  b as  appointed  a  ebtef  of  police,  who  haa  demanded  a  anrrender 
by  the  legally  copatimted  anthoritiea.  1  uk  that  General  Roussean  be  instructed  to  maintain 
the  latter  in  poaaeasion,  and  to  repreaa  any  rloleot  efforts  to  enforce  >uch  furiender  made  by 
the  ^pointee  «f  the  mayor,  backed  as  I  belieTo  he  will  be  by  the  mob. 

H.  C.  WAEMOTH,  QimtrneT, 


New  Oslkans,  oaobtT  30,  1868.     , 
Bon.  J.  U.  SCHOFIELD,  Stentarfaf  War: 

The  city  is  perfitctly  qoiet  af^r  a  qniet  night.  The  Metropolitan  Police  are  still  in  office. 
Genersl  Sleedman  will  not  resit^i  un^l  aAer  yoar  anawer  to  this  despatch.  As  aoon  lu  ho 
ntigns  the  mayor's  police  will  tuke  pos»euioc,  and  in  my  opinioQ  there  will  be  no  resist. 
aace  made  by  tho  Metropolitaos.  Your  Instructions  of  yesterday  do  not  answer  several  ijues- 
liaas  of  my  despatch  specifically.  Please  inronn  me  whether  I  ninst  interfere  in  case  there 
Is  no  coUlaion  and  no  breach  of  the  peace.  The  qneatiou  of  right,  I  nnderBland,  Is  now 
btfore  the  courts  on  a  writ  of  injunction  against  the  mayor.  On  all  aides  the  feollug  towards 
the  military  ia  TOry  Iriendly,  and  the  earnest  de«ice  that  this  shall  continue  prompts  mo  to  ask 
the  apedfio  iostfneUona  above. 

LOVELL  H.  EOUSSEAU, 
Bnvtt  Major  Oeatrai  U.  S.  A.,  Commandutg. 

ExECUTiTE  Office, 
Watkingtm,  D.  C,  (kubtr  31,  1868. 
BrarM  Ibior  Genetal  LoTBLL  IL  Bo(»SEAD, 

Cammandiag  lAs  Difartment  i^  LoBuiaaa,  iVeis  Or^Nj  ,■ 
Yoa  ace  expected  and  anthariied  to  take  alt  legitimate  steps  necessary  and  proper  to  pte- 
Tsnl  lull  Ilia  of  the  peace  or  hostile  collisions  between  citizens.  Questions  relating  to  the 
civil  polity  ^iheBtate  must  he  left  lo  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  consideration  and  settle 
ment.  Tie  object  is  to  preserve  peace  and  restore  civil  govenmient  to  the  people,  according 
le  the  principles  laid  down  in  tbe  Coaatltntion. 

Ton  are  refcrred  10  instractions  heretofore  giveu,  which  are  deemed  full  and  ample  for  all 
jot  and  lawfol  pwpoaea. 

ANDEEW  JOHNSON. 
dof  QancnlGraot.    Acknowledge  receipt 

E.  D.  T0WN8END, 

AMnttanl  JdjaMal  GcacraJ. 
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War  DcPAimtnrr, 

Woikingiam  dt^,  Octeher  Zi,  l9tS. 
To  Goyemor  Warmoth,  New  OrUan»,  La,: 

For  answer  to  jonr  despatch  of  the  29th  jon  are  referred  to  a  telegram  firom  the  Prandat 
to  General  Bonsseaa  of  this  date. 

J.  M.  8CH0PIELD, 

fiseratoff  of  Wm. 


hcadquahters  dspartmcm*  of  louisiaha* 

(States  op  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,) 

New  (Meanst  Louisiana,  Otishar  31,  IdOBw 

To  General  J.  M.  SchofieLD,  Secretarff  of  War,   Washington,  D.  C. : 

Lost  night  was  qniet,  and  all  quidt  to-day.  I  believe  the  trouble  is  over.  The  poUee : 
die  is  in  court.  Having  met  the  representatives  of  the  press  last  night  in  a  body,  I  an 
fied  they  will  endeavor  to  allay  the  excitement.  The  tone  of  the  newspapers  this  momiaf 
is  generally  temperate  and  conservative.  I  have  very  little  apprehension  of  collision  oa 
election  day.  The  late  lawless  acts,  with  few  exceptions,  were  the  work  of  small  paitiei, 
and  could  not  be  prevented,  except  by  the  police,  which  was  worthless,  composed  as  it  was 
of  about  230  negroes  and  about  130  whites. 

The  negroes  are  dismissed  and  a  new  force  organized  of  about  500  stout,  courageous  wblli 
men. 

L.  H.  BOUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  Oeuoral  V,  8,  Anm§,  Cammamdimg, 


Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

(States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,) 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  NovenAtr  2, 180S. 

To  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C: 

All  qniet  last  night  and  to-day,  and  I  expect  no  trouble  to-morrow. 
The  registration  records  of  the  first  ward  were  lawlessly  destroyed  last  night    Three  lad 
one-half  times  as  many  democrats  as  republicans  in  this  ward. 

L.  H.  BOUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  8.  Armjf,  Commanding, 


New  Orleans,  November  3,  Id66. 

ToGeneralJ.  M.  Scbofield,  Secretary  of  War: 

All  quiet  last  night  and  still  quiet  to-day.  The  election  peacefully  progpressing.  Very  few 
negp'oes  voting.  On  the  applicatien  of  General  Herron,  United  States  marshal,  I  ordered  oa 
yesterday  a  company  of  iafantry  to  Franklin,  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  parties  charged  in  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Pope  and  Judge  Chase,  who  were  arrested  and  refused  to  come  until  after 
the  election. 

L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
^  Bvt,  Maj,  Gen.  U,  S.  A.,  Commanding  Dep*t  Lomisiana, 


New  Orleans,  November  A,  1868. 

Hon.  J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  Secretarff  of  Uar^  through  Headquarters  of  the  Army : 

As  I  anticipated,  the  election  passed  off  quietly  yesterday.    No  disturbance  last  night ;  le 
appearance  of  it  to-day.    In  fact,  the  city  was  perhaps  never  more  quiet.    Very  few  nognws 
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Totod,  altkoQffi  the  whites  weat  to  great  troable  to  induce  them  to  do  so.    The  vote  of 
tbe  property-bolden  nMe  irarf  email. 
Aa  ettujr  Best  to  St.  Bernard  to  investigate  and  report  touching  riots  in  that  parish. 
On  the  3Ist  October,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Warmoth,  two  companies  of  infantry  were 
Lt  to  Ashtrood  and  St.  Joseph,  in  the  parish  of  Tensas,  to  prevent  disturbance. 

L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevei  Major  Oeneral,  Cammunding. 


San  Francisco,  October  31,  1868. 
To  Ajonuew  Johnson,  President : 

I  deeire  authority,  for  sufficient  reasons,  to  use  United  States  troops  to  quell  disturbance 
if  any  oeeois.    Please  send  the  necessary  order  without  delay  to  myself  or  Oeneral 
HaUeek. 

H.  H.  HAIGHT. 


San  Francisco,  November  1,  1868. 
TdAimctant  Gknbral  Army: 

Governor  Height  has  asked  for  regular  troops  to  prevent  riots  on  election  day.    I  have 
leplied  that  the  order  must  come  from  the  President. 

H.  W.  HALLECK. 


War  Department,  , 

Washington  City,  October  31,  1868. 

Major  General  Hallcck,  f 

Commaudimg  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  California : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  governor  of  California,  the  President  authorizes  and 
directs  you  to  take  such  action,  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  of  California  in  preserving  the  peace. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Transmitted  by  command  of  General  Grant.    Acknowledge  receipt. 

E.  p.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


New  York,  November  2,  1868. 

To  Sbcretart  of  War,  or  Adjutant  General  United  States  Army : 

Infoimation  which  I  have  received  from  the  authorities,  and  from  many  of  the  roost  respon- 
sible and  prominent  citizens  of  New  York,  seems  to  justify  tho  apprehension  of  a  riotous 
outbreak  to-morrow  at  the  election.  While  I  am  reluctant  to  believe  that  any  serious  dis- 
turbance will  occur  which  will  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  civil  authorities,  it  may  prove 
otherwise,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  neglect  no  legitimate  precau- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  disorder  and  violence.  I  have  therefore  the  honC'r  to 
request  that  the  proper  authorities  direct  the  commanding  general  of  the  military  division  of 
ths  Atlantic,  and  the  department  of  the  East,  to  co-operate  with  me  in  preserving  the  peace, 
iff  should  find  assistance  necessary,  and  to  hold  their  troops  in  readiness  for  that  purpose, 
if  their  aid  should  be  required  to  repress  violence  and  uphold  the  laws. 

R.  E.  FENTON, 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
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War  Dkpartmeht, 

WaMmgtm  Ci^,  Nmfemkar  3;  18HL: 
Major  Genoral  Havcock, 

Commanding  MikUrji  DimtUm  of  ike  AiiamiU^  §r 

Major  General  McDowell, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Eatt^  New  York  Cii§: 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  tho  governor  of  New  Tork^  70a  are  kerebj 

and  directed  to  take  such  action,  in  conformity  to  law,  as  may  be  neceaaaiy  to  aid  tit  < 

authorities  of  New  York  in  presenring^  the  peace. 

J.  M.  8CH0FIELD, 

Secretmrg  ^  Wm 
Transmitted  by  command  of  Qeneral  Oraat. 

B.  D.  TOWNSEHD^ 


New  Yobk,  HfooaAerZ, 
TbeAnjUTAKT  Gekeral  of  Armt: 

Toot  telegram  of  this  date  received.    Proper  attention  has  been  ^ren  to  iL 

W.  S.HANCOCI; 
UMJer  QemereX 


War  Departheit, 

*  WaMngUm  Ctif ,  Nooomktt  \ 

GoTemor  B.  E.  Fbnton, 

Fifth  Avenne  Hotd,  New  York  Ciiff: 

Tonr  despatch  asking  military  aid  has  been  ieceiTed|  and  instraetioDS  sent 
the  commanding  generaL 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELQ, 


PAP  E  R  S 

ACCOHPAKTINO 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL-IN-CHIEF. 


BEPOKT  OF  LIEUTBHAJIT  GENERAL  W.  T.  8HEKMAK. 

HEADQUABTEE3  MlLITAET  DIVISION  OP  THE  MiSSOUBI, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  1, 1868. 
Gbnebai.  :  The  military  diviHion  of  the  Missonri  is  still  composed 
of  the  departments  of  Missouri,  Platte  and  Dakota,  embracing  substan- 
tially the  country  west  of  the  Slississippi  river  to  the  Eocky  mountains, 
including  ^ew  Mexico,  Utah  and  Montana. 

These  departments  are  commanaed  by  Generals  Sheridan,  Aug^r  and 
Terry,  whose  annual  reports  are  transmitted  herewith,  and  to  them  I 
refer  you  for  more  detailed  statements  of  the  progress  made  and  of  the 
events  of  the  past  year. 

You  will  observe  that  whilst  the  country  generally  has  been  at  peace, 
ttie  i»eople  on  the  plains  and  the  troops  of  my  command  have  been  con- 
stantly at  war,  enduring  all  its  dangers  and  hardships,  with  notie  of  its 
honors  or  rewards. 

In  former  reports  I  endeavored  to  describe  the  reasons  and  causes 
vhich  made  a  state  of  war  the  normal  condition  of  things  on  the  plains, 
and  bare  since  studied  to  find  some  lasting  remedy,  but  thus  fai*  without 


Our  |»eople  continue  as  heretofore  to  settle  on  the  exposed  points  of  tbo 
frontier,  to  travel  without  the  precaution  which  a  well-known  danger 
would  suggest,  and  to  run  after  every  wild  report  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  or  other  precious  metal,  thus  coming  into  daily  coutuct  and  ueces- 
sary  conflict  with  discontented  and  hostile  Indians. 

The  co-onlinate  departments  of  oiu-  govoniment  likewise  continue  to 
extend  the  sui-veys  of  public  land  westward,  and  grant  jiatents  to  occu- 
pants; to  locate  and  build  raili-oads;  to  establish  mad  routes,  with  the 
necessary  stations  and  relays  of  horses,  as  though  that  region  of  country 
were  in  profound  p<>ace,  and  all  danger  of  occupation  and  transit  had 
passed  away.  Over  all  these  matters  the  milit^y  autJiorities  have  no 
control,  yet  their  public  nature  implies  public  protection,  and  we  are 
daily  and  hourly  called  on  for  guards  and  escorts,  and  are  left  in  the 
br^h  to  catch  all  the  kicks  and  cufis  of  a  war  of  races,  withoat  the 
privilege  of  advising  or  being  oonsulted  beforehand.  . 

The  reports  of  Generals  Sheridan,  Augur  and  Terry  contain  abnud' 
evidence  on  these  [mints,  and  I  refer  to  tliem  here  mere^-  to  demor 
the  fact  that  as  long  as  these  things  continae  from  necessity  an^ 
policy,  we  cannot  reduce  our  military  forces  on  the  ftvntier,  taai' 
not  eVen  allow  their  strength  to  fall  away  by  the  rapid  canses  o 
discbai^  and  desertion,  but  should  keep  tlie  ranks  continaall] 
i^ed  with  Iresh  recruits. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  annual  report,  October  1, 1867, 1  was  a 
(^  the  peace  commiasiou,  on  which  the  Oongress  of  the  UniU 
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had  devolved  the  whole  Indian  question  for  a  practical,  and,  if  possible, 
a  peaceable  solution.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  executive  order,  it  was 
made  my  military  duty  to  subordinate  the  acts  of  all  the  troops  subject 
to  my  command,  to  whatever  plan  of  action  the  peace  commission  might 
adopt.  The  commission,  in  its  annual  report  last  December  to  the  Piis- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  b^ars  full  testimony  on  this  iK>int,  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the  troops  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  had  fully  and  cheerfully  co-operated  with  them  in  their  eflfortu 
to  bring  this  difficult  business  to  a  i)eaceful  conclusion. 

I  need  not  here  refer  to  the  deliberations  and  acts  of  that  commissioii, 
further  than  to  state  that  its  members  were  unanimous  in  the  concloaioD 
that  to  maintain  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Indians  east  of  the  Bod^y 
mountains,  they  should  all  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  be  coUected 
on  reservations  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  white  settlementB 
and  lines  of  travel,  and  that  there  they  should  be  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  United  States  imtil  they  could  whoUy  or  partially  pro^^de  for 
themselves.  The  two  principal  reservations  indicated  by  the  eommissioii 
were  north  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  west  of  the  Missoiui  river,  and 
south  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  west  of  Ai-kansas.  Tliese  districts 
are  the  only  parts  of  our  vast  national  domain  at  aU  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose not  already  appropriated. 

The  commission  further  recommended  that  for  each  of  these  resenriv- 
tions  a  soi*t  of  government  should  be  provided  by  law,  looking  to  a  time 
in  the  future  when  all  the  Indians  would  be  reduced  to  the  i>eaccful  con- 
dition of  shepheitls,  herders,  and  farmers. 

This  general  plan  was  justified  by  the  tiien  state  of  facts,  and  its 
wisdom  ha^  been  demonstrated  by  more  recent  events.  A  sense  of 
national  justice  dictates  that  iu  taking  from  these  salvages  the  lands 
whoso  wild  game  has  hitherto  fed,  clothed  and  shcltercd  them,  we  shodd, 
in  restricting  them  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  part,  make  them  compensa- 
tion of  some  sort  for  the  I'emahider,  and  if  possible  procure  their  conaent. 
Influenced  hy  this  consideration,  the  peace  conmnssion,  during  the  fall 
and  wiater  of  18G7  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  18G8,  held  councils 
with  all  or  nearly  all  the  tribes  and  parts  of  ti'ibes  east  of  the  Eocky 
mountains,  making  liberal  provision  for  and  presents  to  all  who  came  to 
the  ai)pointed  places  of  council,  according  to  the  forms  and  coix^mouies 
to  which  they  were  long  acciistcftned.  Formal  written  tix'aties  wen? 
made  with  each  sepamte  tribe,  signed  with  all  formality,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification. 

The  treaties  with  the  Cheyennes,  Arapalioes,  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
Navajoes,  and  Crows,  were  duly  coufinned;  but  those  with  the  various 
bands  of  Sioux,  Snakes,  &c.,  were  not  confirmed,  sini)>ly,  it  is  inferred, 
because  tliey  were  not  CA)niplete  when  the  Striate  a(\juunuHl.  But  for 
some  reason  Congress  did  not  take  any  action  <m  the  chief  proposi 
tion  of  the  peace  commission,  which  was  (»nil>ra(fed  in  their  ivijort  of  la^ 
December,  viz:  that  which  related  to  the  s(»tting  apart  the  two  reserx-a- 
tions  hereinbefore  refen-ed  to,  and  pmviding  governments  therefor,  whicb 
was  designed  to  precede  the  confirmation  of  any  of  the  treaties,  and  was 
the  only  vital  principle  of  them  all. 

I  regret  that  I  feel  compelled  to  refer  to  this  fact,  because  many  i^r- 
sons  attribute  to  it  the  reason  why  we  failed  to  secure  a  lasting  peaw, 
and  why  we  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  costly  war  with  four  of  the 
l)rincipal  tribes  with  which  the  connnission  had  to  deal,  viz :  the  Chey- 
ennes, Arapahocs,  Klowas,  and  Comanches. 

It  has  always  been  most  diflicult  to  discover  the  exact  truth  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  a  rupture  with  any  Indians.  The^'  never  give  notii*e 
l;eibrchand  of  a  warlike  intention,  and  the  first  notice  comes  after  their 
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rifles  and  lances  have  done  much  bloody  work.  All  intercourse  then 
necessarily  ceases,  and  the  original  cause  soon  becomes  buried  in  after 
events.  The  present  Indian  war  in  General  Sheridan's  department  is  no 
exception,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  gather  it,  the  truth  is  about  this : 

lisust  year,  in  the  several  councils  held  at  North  Platte  and  Fort  Laramie 
by  the  peace  commission  with  fragmentary  bands  of  Sioux,  the  Indiaus 
asserted  that  they  were  then,  and  had  been  always,  anxious  to  live  at 
I>eaoe  with  their  white  neighoors,  provided  we  kept  faith  with  them. 
They  claimed  that  the  building  of  the  Powder  Eiver  road,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  posts  along  it,  drove  away  the  game  from  the  only 
hunting  grounds  they  had  left,  aftejr  our  occupation  of  Montana  and 
l^ebraska ;  that  this  road  had  been  built  in  the  face  of  their  i)rotest  and 
in  violation  of  some  old  ti'caty  which  guaranteed  them  that  country 
forever.  That  road  and  the  posts  along  it  had  been  constnicted  in  1865 
and  186G,  for  the  benefit  of  the  i)eople  of  Montana,  but  had  almost  cea^d 
to  be  of  any  practical  use  to  them  b^  reason  of  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  whose  terminus  west  of  the  Black  Hills  made  it  easier 
for  the  wagons  to  travel  by  an  older  and  better  road  west  of  the 
moontains. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  further  extension  of  this  railroad, 
nnder  rapid  progress,  woidd  each  year  make  the  Powder  Eiver  road  less 
and  less  us^  the  commission  yielded  to  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
Sionx,  and  recommended  the  abandonment  for  the  time  of  tliis  road.  On 
the  2d  day  of  last  March,  General  Grant  gave  the  necessary  orders  for 
breaking  up  the  posts  Foils  Reno,  Philip  Kearney,  and  C.  F.  Smith :  but 
it  was  well  towards  August  before  the  stores  and  material  could  all  be 
hauled  away.  As  we  had  reason  to  apprehend,  some  of  the  Sioux,  attrib- 
uting our  action  to  fear,  followed  up  our  withdrawal  by  raids  to  the  line 
of  the  Pacific  road,  and  to  the  south  of  it  into  Colorado.  Others  of  them  • 
doubtless  reached  the  camps  of  the  Arapahoes  on  Beaver  creek,  and  the 
Cheyenne  camps  on  Pawnee  Fork,  near  Fort  Lamed,  and  told  them  what 
hadoccnrred,  and  made  them  believe  that  by  war,  or  threats  of  war,  they 
too  could  comiiel  us  to  abandon  the  Smoky  Hill  line,  which  passes  througli 
the  very  heart-of  the  buffalo  region,  the  best  hunting  grounds  of  America. 

About  this  time,  viz.,  August  3d  or  4tli,  a  party  of  Indians,  composed 
of  200  Cheyennes,  4  Arapahoes  and  20  Sioux,  are  kno^\^l  to  have  stalled 
from  their  camp  on  Pawnee  Fork,  on  a  war  ex;iedition,  nominally  to  fight 
the  Pawnees.  On  the  10th  they  appeared  on  the  Saline,  north  of  Fort 
Harker,  where  the  settlers  received  them  kindly ;  tliey  were  given  food 
and  eoffee,  but  pretending  to  be  offended  because  it  was  in  "  tin  cups,"  they 
threw  it  back  in  the  faces  of  the  women  and  began  at  once  to  break  up 
fumitore  and  set  tire  to  the  houses.  They  seized  the  women  and  ra\ished 
them,  perpetrating  atrocities  which  could  only  have  been  the  result  of 
premeditated  crime.  Here  they  killed  two  men.  Thence  they  crossed 
over  to  the  settlements  on  the  Solomon,  where  they  continued  to  destroy 
houses  and  property,  to  ravish  all  females,  and  killed  thirteen  men. 
Going  on  to  the  llepubhcan,  they  killed  two  more  men  and  committed 
other  acts  of  similar  brutal  atrocity.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this 
could  be  carried  to  Fort  Harker,  tioops  were  sent  in  pursuit,  who  sue 
ceeded  in  driving  them  away,  rescuing  some  captive  children,  and  killing 
but  few  Indians,  by  reason  of  then-  fsist  ponies  and  familiarity  with  tho 
country. 

I  recite  these  facts  with  some  precision,  because  they  are  proven  beyond 
disi>ute,  and  up  to  the  very  moment  of  theu*  d(^parture  from  Pawnee 
Foi  k,  no  Indian  aUeges  any  but  the  kindest  treatment  on  tlu»  i)art  of  the 
agents  of  the  general  government,  of  our  soldiers,  or  of  the  frontier 
people;  with  one  exception,  A^ent  LeaveDworth. 
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The  soldiers,  not  only  from  a  natural  aversion  to  an  Indian  war.  which 
is  all  work  ana  no  gloiy,  but  under  positive  orders  from  me,  had  b«fne 
with  all  manner  of  insult  and  provocation,  in  hopes  that  very  soon  the 
measures  of  the  peace  commission  would  culminate  in  the  withdrawal  of 
these  savages  from  the  neighborhood  of  our  posts,  roads  and  settlementa, 
and  thereby  end  all  further  trouble. 

I  was  present  at  Fort  Leavenworth  when  General  Sheridan  received 
notice  of  the  attacks  on  the  settlers  of  the  Saline,  Solomon,  and  Bepab- 
lican.  He  started  at  once  up  the  road,  made  every  inquiry,  and  was 
satisfied  our  people  had  given  no  provocation  at  all  for  these  wanton  acti 
of  barbarity,  which  were  in  flagrant  violation  of  their  recent  IreatieaL 
Yet  he  delayed  striking  their  camps  till  he  had  made  formal  demand 
through  the  agent,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  for  the  actual 
I)erpetrator8  of  these  very  acts.  Colonel  Wynkoop,  agent  of  the  Ch^- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes,  sent  a  messenger  out  and  made  every  exertion  to 
procure  their  surrender,  but  utterly  failed  of  success,  for  it  seems  the 
older  and  more  cautious  chiefs,  though  claiming  to  desire  peace,  cooM 
not  give  up  so  considerable  a  body  of  their  be«t  yoimg  warriors,  and  of 
course  they  all  became  responsible.  All  of  theCheyennes  at  once  begai 
a  general  war  along  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Arkansas  roads,  and  simultane- 
ously attacked  every  party  of  white  men,  who  had  received  no  notice  of 
the  change  in  their  peaceful  relations,  and  who  were  therefore  nupreimred 
for  attack,  the  aggregate  muitlers  amounting  to  seventy-nine  in  Augost 
and  September.    • 

General  Sheridan,  seeing  that  war  with  the  Cheyenne^  was  inevitable, 
then  endeavored  to  keep  the  Arapahoes  out  of  it.  This  tribe  had  been 
cami)e<l  for  the  summer  on  Beaver  creek,  and  he  invited  their  chiefs  into 
Fort  Do<lge,  where,  on  the  3d  of  September,  he  met  Little  Beaver, 
Si)otte<l  Wolf,  Bull  Bear,  and  other  Ai*apaho  chiefs  well  known  to  oor 
ofiicers,  and  in  full  council  these  agi*eed  to  keep  out  of  the  war  and  to 
move  down  to  the  reservation  below  the  Kansas  line,  to  which  they  had 
assented  at  the  MeiUcine  Lodge  council.  When  the  time  ajipointed  by 
themselves  to  come  in  and  to  start  for  Fort  Cobb  had  traiiH|)ired,  they 
not  only  did  not  come  in,  but  were  known  to  be  at  oiH^n  w^ar,  all  the  way 
from  Fort  Wallace  to  Denver  in  Colorado,  the  very  opposite  direction. 

In  like  maimer,  Geueml  W.  B.  Ilazeii,  whom  I  had  apiK)inted  to  take 
charge  of  the  lower  or  southern  reservation,  niet  tlie  Kiowas  and 
Comanchea  at  Fort  Zarah,  on  the  22d  of  Septeml)er,  and  agived  to  feed 
and  maintain  them  en  rouU^  andai'ter  they  had  ixniched  their  ittser\^ation 
near  Fort  Cobb ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  move,  they  did 
not  go,  but  were  also  known  to  be  outraged  with  the  Cheyennes  and 
Anipahoea  in  the  common  war.  ^Nevertheless,  by  my  onlers.  General 
llazen  has  gone  to  Foil  Cobb  i)roi)an»d  to  I'ultil  our  ti'eaty  stipulations 
with  them ;  and  I  can  imagine  no  other  reason  for  this  conduct  than 
their  supposed  belief  that  by  war  they  c^an  force  us  to  abandon  their 
favorite  butt'alo  rjingc,  as  we  have  already  abandoned  to  the  Sioux  the 
Powiler  river  country. 

To  show  the  concurrence  of  action  and  simultaneity  of  hostile  acts  on 
the  part  of  these  trilK»s  of  Indians,  in  addition  to  the  reiwrtsof  Generals 
Sheridan  an<l  Augur  herewith,  I  transcribe  in  this  i^eimrt  extracts  of  tel- 
egraphic messages  from  the  governors  of  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

A<*ting  (iovernor  Hall  telcgrai)li(Ml  mo  from  Denver,  under  date  of 
August  27th:  "Wean^  comi)letely  sun'oundc<l  by  hostile  Indians,  ex- 
tending fniin  Cheyenne  Wells  and  South  Park,  south,  to.Iulesburg,  north; 
estimated  at  six  liundnKl  waiTiors.  From  n'liabh*  infonnation  twelve 
people  have  been  killed  thus  far."    On  the  4tli  of  September,  Governor 
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Hmit  t«legniplied  me  from  Denver :  "  Jast  rctamed.  Fearful  condition 
of  things  nere.  Nine  persons  murderect  by  Indians  yesterday,  witbiu 
a  radius  of  sixty  miles."  &c.  And  on  the  24th  of  September,  Acting 
Governor  Hall  again  telegraphed  from  Denver:  "The  Indians liave again 
attacked  our  settlemeats  in  strong  force,  obtaining  possession  of  the 
countrytowithin  twelve  milesofDenver.  They  are  more  bold,  fierce  and 
desperate  in  their  assaults  than  ever  before.  It  is  impossible  to  drive 
them  oat  and  protect  the  families  at  the  same  time,  for  they  aiu  better 
armed,  mounted,  disciplined,  and  better  officered  than  our  men.  Each 
hour  brings  intelligence  of  fresh  barbarities,  and  more  extensive  rob- 
beries," &c 

On  the  4th  of  September  Governor  Crawford,  of  Kansas,  telegraphed 
fnym  Topeka :  "  Have  Just  received  a  despatch  from  Hays,  stating  that 
Indians  attacked,  captured  and  burned  a  train  at  Pawnee  fork,  killed, 
scalped  and  burned  sixteen  men  ;  also  attacked  another  train  at  Cimar- 
ron crossing,  which  was  defended  until  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when 
the  men  abandoned  the  train,  saving  what  stock  they  coidd.  Similar 
attacks  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  These  things  must  cease.  I 
cannot  disregard  constant  and  persistent  appeals  for  help.  Can  furnish 
yoo  all  the  troops  necessary.  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see  oar  people 
butchered,  but  as  a  last  resort  will  be  obliged  to  call  upon  the  State 
forces  to  take  the  field  and  end  these  outrages.  I  will  at  once  organize 
two  cAvaIn  regiments  of  picked  men,  well  mounted  for  volunteer  ser- 
vice.   Win  you  accept  themf 

All  this  time  General  Sheridan  in  person  was  laboringwith  every  sol- 
dier of  his  command  to  give  all  possible  protection  to  the  scattered  peo- 
ple in  that  wide  range  of  country  from  Kansas  to  Colorado  and  Kew 
Mexico.  Bat  the  very  necessity.  Qf  guarding  interests  so  widely  scat- 
tered made  it  impossible  to  spare  enough  troops  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Indians  in  their  remote  camps.  On  his  requisition  I  applied  to  General 
Grant  for  more  cavalry,  and  by  his  orders  seven  companies  of  the  5tli 
cavaliy,  under  M^or  Royal),  were  collected  from  Virgina,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  and  despatched  to  Kansa^s.  On  a  fuilher  call,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Schofleldj  on  the  Cth  of  October  authorized 
the  acceptance  of  one  mounted  regiment  of  Kansas  volunteers  for  six 
months.  These  latter  troops  are  not  yet  mustered  in,  but  General  Sher- 
idan expects  to  have  them  in  the  field  in  November.  With  these  tiooiw 
he  expects,  during  this  winter,  to  punish  the  hostile  Indians  in  bts 
dnpaitment  so  that  they  will  not  again  resort  to  war,  and  such  as  are  not 
killed  wUl  be  collected  by  force  upon  their  reser\'ations,  and  be  made  to 
remun  there.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  many  espeditions  that 
have  already  been  made,  but  for  details  refer  yoa  to  General  Sheridan's 
report,  ^ey  have  necessarily  been  of  a  desultory  aud  somewhat  un- 
satisfiicbny  character,  because  the  Indians  can  scatter  bo  long  as  their 
I>oniescan  get  grass  anywhere;  but  as  soon  as  tiie  winter  compels  them 
to  collect  together  in  villages,  I  believe  that  General  Sheridan's  troops 
will  be  able  to  find  them  and  to  destroy  all  that  ofter  resistance.  It  in 
idle  for  ns  longer  to  attempt  to  occupy  the  plains  in  common  with  these 
Indians,  for  the  country  is  not  susceptible  of  close  settlement  with  fanim 
like  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  is  solely  adapted  to  grazing.  All  of  oui" 
people  there  are  necessaiTly  scattered,  and  have  more  or  less  cattle  and 
horses,  which  tempt  the  Indian,  hiuigry,  and  it  may  be  starving  for 
want  of  his  accustomed  game  j  and  he  will  steal  rather  than  stane,  and 
to  steal  he  will  not  hesitate  to  kill.  Therefore,  a  joint  occupation  ot 
that  district  of  countiy  by  these  two  classes  of  people,  with  such  oppos- 
inginterests,  is  a  simple  impossibility,  and  the  Indians  must  yield. 

Tb.e  peace  comnussion  has  assigned  them  a  reservation,  ^vliich  if  ^elA 
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for  50  years  will  mako  their  descendants  rich ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  are  promised  food,  while  they  are  learning  to  cnlliTate  the  earth 
and  to  rear  tame  stock.  To  labor  with  their  own  hands,  or  even  to 
remain  in  one  place,  militates  with  all  the  hereditary  pride  of  the  Indian, 
ami  force  must  be  used  to  accomplish  this  result.  It  was  for  this  reaMxi 
that  the  peace  commission,  at  its  Chicago  session  in  Oetober,  after  the 
events  before  described  had  occurred,  and  were  known  to  them,  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  should  be 
transferred  back  to  the  War  Department,  where  it  belonged  prior  to  1S19. 
That  depaitment  of  our  government  is  the  only  one  that  can  use  fonie 
promptly  without  the  circumlocution  now  necessary,  and  no  other  di»- 
partment  of  government  can  act  with  promptness  and  vigor  enough  to 
give  any  hope  that  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  peace  commission  will 
be  carried  out^  Even  then  theiH)  is  doubt  that  the  Indians  themselve« 
will  make  the  necessary  personal  efforts  to  succeed,  and  I  fear  that  they 
will  at  last  fall  back  upon  our  hands,  a  mere  mass  of  helpless  paaper&. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  of  our  good  people,  far  removed  from  coo- 
tact  with  these  Indians,  and  dwelling  with  a  painful  interest  on  pa«t 
events  such  as  are  described  to  have  occurred  in  Minnesota  in  18C3  and 
at  the  Chivington  massacre  of  1804.  believe  that  the  whites  are  always 
in  the  TVTong.  and  that  the  Indians  liave  been  forced  to  resort  to  war  u 
self-defence,  l)y  actual  want  or  by  reason  of  our  selfishness. 

I  am  more  ttian  convinced  tliat  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  and  I  hope  I  h<ave  made  it  plain.  I  further  believe  that  tho 
only  hoi>e  of  saving  any  part  of  these  Indians  from  utter  annihila- 
tion is  by  a  fair  and  prompt  execution  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
I>eace  commission,  which  can  alone  bo  done  by  tbe  Congress,  with  the 
coucun^euce  of  the  Indians  themselves.  Even  then  it  will  require  much 
patience  and  hard  labor  on  tbe  part  of  the  officers  who  execute  the  plan, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  assiune  myself  or  impale  on  otiier  army  oflBcers, 
but  it  is  certain  that.the  only  Iioih^  to  find  any  end  of  this  etoiiial  Indian* 
war  is  in  the  transfer  of  the  entire  business  to  the  War  Department,  and 
for  Congress  to  enact  the  laws  and  provide  the  necessiiry  money  at  icatit 
a  year  befoix?  it  is  re<iuired  to  be  ex|)ended.  Tliis  is  esi)eciaUy  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  Sioux,  because  the  Slissoiui  river  is  only  navigable  in 
early  summer. 

It  is  tnie  that  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  approved  July  27, 
18G8,  and  which  did  not  become  public  till  the  Cheyennes  hud  actually 
started  on  the  war  path,  \iz.,  August  3.  there  was  a  clause  gi\ing  hait 
a  million  of  dollars^  to  be  disbursed  imder  my  direction  as  a  member  of 
the  peace  commission,  "for  canying  out  the  treaty  stipulationa,  making 
and  i)reparing  homes,  furnishing  ]UH)visions,  tools  and  farming  utensils, 
and  furnishing  food  for  such  bands  of  Indians  with  which  treaties  had 
been  made  and  not  3'et  ratified,  and  in  defniying  the  exjienses  of  the  com- 
mission in  making  such  treaties  and  carrying  their  provisions  into  effect* 

As  soon  as  I  got  a  copy  of  this  bill,  viz.,  August  10, 1  issued  my  Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  4,  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,)  in  hopes  that 
by  its  provisions  I  could  prevent  the  difli<;ulties  already  begun  in  Kan- 
sas from  spreading  to  the  iK)werful  and  dangerous  tribe  of  Sioux  at  the 
north.  This  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  made  no  change  whatever 
in  the  general  management  of  Indians  with  whom  treaties  had  been 
made  and  confirmed,  which,  as  before,  remained  wholly  with  the  Interior 
Dei)artment. 

Upon  application  to  General  John  B.  SanlH)m,  the  member  of  the 
peace  connnission  who  had  been  its  disbursing  agent,  I  lt^eeived  a  list 
of  the  outstanding  accounts  ngaiu:;t  that  connnission,  lunounting  to 
about  8150,000.    I  therefore  retained  that  sum  of  money,  and  have  ~ 
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bnned  thereof  the  sum  of  (141,7J>0  19,  leaving  ia  my  liaods  nt  this  date 
»  balance  of  $8^9  81  applicable  to  the  few  items  of  account  sUll  not- 
itamilnp 

fThe  balance  of  the  appropriation,  viz.,  1350,000,  vaa  distiibatad  as 
ftdlows: 

To  General  W.  S.  Hamey,  for  the  Sioux $200,000 

To  Geoeml  W.  B.  Ilazen,  for  the  Cheyennes,  &c. 50,000 

To  Genenil  C.  C.  Augnr,  for  the  Snakes,  &c 50,000 

To  M^or  It  8.  LaUotte,  for  the  Crows 50,000 

Total 350,000 

That  the  Indians  will  receive  the  benefit  of  every  cent  of  this  money 
I  know,  and  the  high  character  of  those  officers  and  their  peculiar  fltnesa 
to  the  tnuit  named  nill,  I  feel  assared^  carry  conviction  to  all  that  tho 
disbursement  of  this  money  will  be  m  full  harmony  with  the  de^gua' 
■^  porpoaes  of  the  peace  commission  and  of  Congress. 

In  the  same  nppioprlation  bill  were  two  other  items  of  expeuditnro 
fntnuted  to  my  official  supervision,  viz:  $200,000  for  "seeds,  farming 
t^rieroents,  work  cattle,  and  other  stock  provided  for  in  artidu  seven 
of  the  treaty"  with  the  Navtyo  Indians  of  New  Mexico:  $12,500  for  con- 
ibocting  warehonse,  agency  haildin;;;,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop, 
aad  Hohool-house  for  the  same  tribe,  (iNav^joes.) 

The  whole  of  this  appropriation,  viz.,  $212,500,  has  been  trfmsferred 
to  General  George  W,  Getty,  commanding  in  New  Mexico,  who  will  see 
tkat  it  is  properly  applied. 

Tboe  was  another  item  of  appropriation  in  the  same  bill,  viz.,  $150,000 
tat  the  remo\'8l  of  the  Nav^oes  from  their  old  reservation  at  Boequo 
Badondo  to  their  present  reservation  near  old  Fort  Defiance,  which  was 
■nltject  to  the  control  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  before  tho  appro- 
priation hill  passed  these  Indiana  had  actually  been  removed  by  my  miii- 
taiT  orders  given  on  the  spot,  at  a  cost  to  the  army  of  less  than  $50,000 ; 
and  I  am  now  at  a  loss  to  know  if  this  money  can  be  refunded  to  tho 
army  oat  of  tho  appropriation  referred  to. 

1  expect  to  receive  from  tho  several  officers  named  in  my  General 
Orders  ^o.  4.  and  to  lay  before  the  War  Department  before  the  close  of 
this  year,  a  fnll  census  of  all  the  Indians  for  whom  they  are  required  to 
provide,  with  carefully  prepared  estimates  of  funds  needed  to  protect 
the  system  thus  begun  by  them ;  after  which  they  can  be  transfiHred 
iKick  to  their  ci\Tl  agents,  or  retained,  according  to  whatever  action  Coo- 
greCB  may  tidie  this  winter  on  the  several  reconmiendations  of  the 
Indian  peace  commission;  bnt,  knowing  tho  pressing  uoeessities  of  some 
of  tiiese  Indians  at  this  moment',  I  would  ask  an  early  appropriation  of 
$900,000 fbr  General  Harney,  and  $200,000  for  General  Ilazen. 

I  deem  Uiesc  sums  indisiwnsabte  to  provide  for  the  peaceful  Indians 
this  winter,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fair  beginning  next  spring  in 
their  fiaimng  operations  on  the  reser^-ations  to  which  tiiey  have  been 
OT  may  be  mnoved. 

Id  cOBclnsiffli,  I  will  remu-k  that  I  propose  to  continue  as  now  to  Imvo 
Generals  Terry  and  Angur  protect  the  Missouri  river  traffic  and  the 
Umon  Pacific  railroad  with  jealous  care,  and  to  gather  in  all  the  wnu- 
daring  bands  of  Sioux  to  the  reservation  north  of  Nebraska,  ^here  Gen- 
Mai  W,  8.  Huney  is  prepared  to  feed  and  protect  them  to  the  extent  of 
the  meaiiB  traced  at  his  disposal ;  and  to  afford  General  Sheridan  every 
mnanit  nUgecC  to  my  ccmtrol  to  destroy  or  punish  the  hostile  Indians  of 
hia  departmoit  till  they,  of  their  own  volition,  will  go  to  Port  Oobb  and 
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remain  there  on  the  reservation  assigned  them,  nnder  tbe  care  of  Qea- 
eral  W.  B.  Hazen,  who  is  also  prepared,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  provide  ftr 
their  necessities. 

This  double  process  of  peace  within  their  reservations  and  war  mtk- 
out  must  soon  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
YPlth  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHEBMAir, 
Lieutenant  OtnerA 
Brevet  M^or  General  B.  D.  TowNSEin), 

Assistant  Adjutant  OeneraX^  ncishingtanj  1>.  (7. 


[G«Deral  Orden,  No.  4.1 

Headquabtebs  Militaby  Drvisioif  of  the  Missoubi, 

St.  LauiSj  Jfo.,  Auguet  10, 1M8L 

Certain  duties  connected  with  Indian  disbursements  having  been  de- 
volved upon  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding,  by  law,  in  connectiaii 
with  his  military  command,  and  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  oondiMled 
in  full  harmonv  with  the  military  interests  of  the  frontier,  the  iSidlowiic 
orders  are  made : 

1.  Commanders  of  departments,  districts,  and  posts  charged  wilii  tbe 
peace  and  police  of  the  frontier,  will  construe  themselves  so  &r  the 
agents  of  the  ^^  plains  Indians"  as  to  afford  them  temporary  aappoit  to 
conduct  them  to  their  reservations,  hereinafter  named,  and  to  r^iott  to 
their  immediate  superiors  all  matters  requiring  their  notice.  No  sap- 
plies  or  presents  of  any  sort  will  be  made  by  military  eommanden  to 
Indians  outside  of  their  reservatioos,  except  for  si)ecial  aervioes  ren- 
dered, unless  the  Indians  be  actually  in  distress  and  en  route  to  thdr 
proper  homes. 

When  Indians  are  on  reservations,  with  civilian  agents  actaaUy  pico- 
ont  with  them,  no  interferences  will  be  made :  but  nulitaiy  commaaden 
may  note  any  neglects  or  irregularities  on  tno  part  of  said  Indians  or 
their  agents,  and  will  report  the  same  for  the  information  of  the  govern- 
-meut. 

2.  The  following  district  of  country  is  set  aside  for  the  exclosive  nse 
of  the  Sioux  nation  of  Indians,  viz :  bounded  east  by  the  Missoori  river, 
south  by  the  State  of  Nebraska,  west  by  the  one  hundred  and  fimrth 
meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and  north  by  the  forty-sixth 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  will  constitute  a  district  under  the  command  of 
Brevet  Major  General  W.  S.  Ilamey,  United  States  army,  who  will  have 
the  sux>er\ision  and  control  of  the  Sioux  and  of  all  issues  and  di8bo^B^ 
inents  to  them,  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  General 
commanding,  out  in  matters  affecting  the  United  States  troops  sta- 

.tioned  in  saiu  district  they  will  be  subject  to  the  department  commaDdeif 
Brevet  M{\jor  General  A.  H.  Terry. 

3.  In  like  manner  the  country  bounded  o^st  by  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
south  by  Texas,  north  by  Kansas,  and  west  by  the  one  hundredth  mend- 
Jan  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  is  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  nse 

of  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches,  and  snch  other 
bands  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  therein  located  by  proper  author- 
ity, and  will  constitute  a  district,  under  command  of  Brevet  M:\)or  Gen- 
eral W.  B.  Hazen,  United  States  army,  who  will  have  the  suiiervisioii 
and  control  of  all  issues  and  disbursements  to  said  Indians,  subject  <Mily 
to  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding,  but  in  matters 
.affecting  the  troops  stationed  in  said  district  subject  to  the  department 
commander,  Mnjor  General  P.  U.  Sheridan. 
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4.  Brevet  Miyor  General  George  W.  Getty,  commanding  district  of 
Sew  Mexico,  in  addition  to  his  proper  military  duties,  is  charged  with 
in  disbursements  affecting  the  Kavs^joes. 

5.  Brevet  Major  E.  S.  La  Motte,  13tJi  United  States  infantry,  command- 
ing Fort  Ellis,  in  addition  to  his  proper  military  duties,  is  charged  with 
making  all  disbursements  affecting  the  Crows. 

6.  Brevet  M^or  General  G.  C.  Augur,  commanding  department  of  the 
Platte,  is  charged  with  making  all  disbursements  affecting  the  Sho- 
shones,  Snakes,  and  kindred  tribes. 

7.  Each  of  said  officers  may  select,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
partment commander,  may  detail,  an  officer  to  act  under  him  as  a  dis- 
bursing officer,  who  shall  receive  the  extra  compensation  due  an  acting 
commissary  of  subsistence,  and  hire  such  clerical  force  as  is  absolutely 
necessary,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Indian  appropriation  fund,  which  officer 
shall  have  charge  of  fdl  moneys,  property,  stores,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  and  shall  make  the  same  rei>orts  and  returns  to  these  headquar- 
tan  as  are  prescribed  by  army  regulations  for  the  subsistence  depart- 
DMnt. 

When  these  officers  are  named  the  Lieutenant  General  will  cause  to 
be  placed  to  their  credit,  at  some  convenient  public  depository,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  appropriation  allotted  to  their  agency,  and  in  no  event,  or 
vnder  no  cireomstances,  will  any  purchases,  contracts,  or  engagements 
be  made  in  excess  of  the  actual  money  thus  subject  to  their  credit.  All 
checks,  account^  and  vouchers  must  have  the  signature  of  the  disburs- 
ing officer,  countersigned  by  his  principal. 

^  Puicbases  will  consist  chiefly  of  beef  cattle,  meat,  grain,  and  bread, 
(mgar  and  coffee  only  in  exceptional  cases,)  clothing  for  the  old  and 
joung,  of  material  suited  to  their  condition,  and  of  seed  and  agricultural 
tools  ibr  cultivation.  The  chief  quarteimasters  and  commissaries  at  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  Leavenworth  will  purchase,  on  the  requisi- 
tkm  of  the  officer  charged  with  these  issues,  on  being  supplied  witli  tho 
neoessary  funds  or  credits.  As  far  as  possible  consistent  with  a  duo 
eeonomy,  purchases  by  the  disbursing  officer  will  be  made  at  the  placo 
of  consumption,  and  commanding  officers  of  departments  may  allow  tho 
officers  charged  with  these  duties  to  purchase  of  their  depot  and  post 
eommissaries  and  quartermasters  any  article  of  food  and  corn,  clothing, 
harness,  condemned  wagons,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  that  umy  ho  on 
hand  in  excess,  or  which  may  have  been  condemned  by  a  board  of  sur- 
vety  or  an  inspector,  at  the  cost  to  the  government  at  tho  place  of  deliv- 
ery, or  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  the  boaixl  of  siu^'cy  or  by  tlie  insi>ector. 

9.  Issues  to  Indians  will  be  made  when  practicable  only  to  those  not- 
naBy  present  or  certified  as  present  at  the  camp,  but  alwnys  must  bo 
witnened  by  some  army  officer  of  rank  not  below  captain,  according  to 
section  (2)  two,  act  of  Congress  appi*oved  July  27, 18G8,  and  all  issues 
will  oonfivrm  as  near  as  possible  with  tho  tenns  of  the  treaties  made  by 
the  Indiui  peace  commission,  whether  confirmed  or  not,  copies  of  whicli 
will  be  funushed. 

10.  When  jwints  arise  not  covered  by  these  orders,  all  officers  will  bo 
governed  by  the  army  regulations,  and  these  orders  will  expire  with  tho 
existing  appropriation  bill,  viz,  June  30,  1860,  when,  if  not  othemiso 
ordered,  all  accounts  will  be  closed,  and  the  officers  nerein  named  will 
rerame  their  proper  army  duties  and  stations. 

By  order  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman : 

W.  A.  NICHOLS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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BEPOBT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  P.  H.  8HERIDAM. 

Headquarters  Departmext  of  the  Missouri, 

In  Hie  Meldj  Fart  HaySy  September  26, 18e& 

General  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  17, 1868,  asking  fort 
report  of  the  facts  touching  the  beginning  the  present  Indian  trrabkB, 
I  nave  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

Early  in  the  spring,  after  assuming  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Missouri,  I  visited  the  line  of  military  posts  on  the  Arkansas.  Aboat 
Fort  Dodge^  Kansas,  I  found  many  Indians  there  encamped,  embracisg 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes.  They  asked  me  to 
have  an  interview  with  them,  which  I  declined,  stating  to  them  thai  1 
was  simply  visiting  the  militaiy  posts  to  learn  their  condition  and  that 
of  the  soldiers,  and  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  talk  with  Uiem. 

f^m  all  I  could  learn  at  Dodge  there  appeared  to  be  outspoken  dii> 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  all  these  Indians  to  removing  to  the  reaerva- 
tions  assigned  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  creek  of  the 
previous  fall.  I  learned  from  officers  and  others  tliat  all  the  tribea  eoi- 
sidered  the  treaty  of  no  imi)ortance,  save  to  get  the  annuities  promisfd 
them  in  it,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  remove  to  tUcir  reservatioDii 

The  manner  of  the  Indians,  so  far  as  I  saw,  was  insolent  and  overbear- 
ing, and  so  manifest  as  to  cause  me  to  take  all  the  precautions  hi  ny 
power  to  protect  raulroad  and  other  lines  of  travel  in  the  district  of  the 
upper  Arkansas. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  peace  for  the  summer  was  then  so  appar- 
ent, and  my  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  so  gifat,  that  I  thon^t 
I  would  engage  three  good  men  familiar  with  Indian  language  and  well 
known  in  the  tribes,  so  that  any  misunderstanding  or  accidental  cireun- 
stance  might  be  explained  at  once  ai)d  under  my  own  immediate  diiec- 
tions.  In  carrying  out  this  intention  I  employed  Mr.  William  ComatodL, 
Mr.  Orover,  and  Mr.  Piirr,  giving  to  Comstock  and  Grover  all  Indiana 
west  of  Wallace  and  on  the  head-waters  of  Walnut  and  I^awnce  creeka, 
and  to  Mr.  Pan*  all  Indians  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline,  ])lacing  in  charge 
of  these  scouts  Lieutenant  F.  II.  Beeclier,  3d  infantrj%  a  verj*  intelligeot 
and  tnistworthy  officer,  with  directions  to  coniuuuiioato  to  me  every 
week,  or  oftoner,  and  to  use  eveiy  ettbrt  to  maintain  i)eace.  Much  good 
was  accom])lislied  by  Beecher  and  his  three  men,  who  tmvelled  constaatly 
and  kept  nic  well  )>0Hted  on  the  location  of  the  Indians  and  tbeir  move- 
ments. Lieutenant  Beecher  and  these  scouts  were  under  my  own  cjipe- 
cial  orders. 

Matters  wont  on  pretty  well  until  the  arrival  of  the  Kiowaa  and  Co- 
man(*hes  at  Foi*t  Larned,  about  the  4th  of  July,  excei)t  occasionally  trains 
would  be  stopped  on  the  roads,  and  cofiee,  sugar,  and  foixl  demanded  and 
obtained  before  they  were  allowed  to  go  on.  Pi-evious  to  their  an'ival 
the  most  threatening  n^jwrts  reached  me  of  their  intentions,  and  General 
Siilly  deemed  it  best  to  move  six  (0)  eonii)anies  of  the  7th  cavahy  from 
Ellis  Station,  west  of  Uays,  to  Lamed,  at  the  same  time  moving  there 
himself  with  two  (2)  more  companies  of  cavalry  li-om  Ilarker.  General 
Sully  notifled  me  atter  his  anival  at  Larned  that  these  Indians  would 
require  rations,  or  we  would  have  war.  I  iK»miitted  him  to  issue  to  them 
in  small  (]uantities,  having  the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant  (xcuoral,  and 
they  were  thus  and  by  the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  cavalry  kept 
<piiot. 

Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  at  learned 
the  Cheyennes  made  a  raid  against  the  Kaw  Indians,  located  within  the 
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ments  at  Cooncil  Grove,  alarming  the  people  very  mnch  and  doing 
insiraiBcant  damage  to  the  settlers  and  robbing  about  seven 
A.  This  I  believe  caused  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  to  sus- 
flie  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  authorizing  the  agent  at 
Luned  to  give  to  them  their  annuities ;  so  the  agent  sent  to  the 
I  ttar  annuities,  'withholding  their  guns,  pistols,  and  ammunition, 
ineenaed  the  Indians,  who  told  the  agent  in  a  very  insolent  man- 
itOe  the  teams  were  hauling  the  goods  to  their  camp,  that  he  could 
flm  back  again,  as  they  would  have  nothing  unless  they  were 
Bttenr  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  The  agent  sent  for  the  wagons 
hoogfat  them  back  to  Lamed.  I  think  this  was  about  the  1st  of 
■t   I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  date. 

the  3d  or  4th  of  August  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  Cheyennes, 
Anpahoes,  and  twenty  Siouxs,  then  visiting  the  Cheyennes, 
lised  and  left  their  camps  on  Pawnee  creek  and  proceeded  first  to 
dine  vaDey,  north  of  Fort  Harker.  They  were  kindly  receive<l  by. 
inners  living  in  the  advanced  settlenoent^  and  given  cofieo.  &c. 
throwing  the  cofifee  in  the  faces  of  the  women  serving  it  to  them, 
se  it  was  given  to  thom  in  tin  cups,  they  then  commenced  the  rob- 
f  the  houses,  and  violated  the  women  until  they  were  insensible 
imtal  treatment.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  August.  They  then 
1  to  the  settiements  on  the  Solomon,  approaching  them  on  the 
rhere  they  were  again  kindly  received  and  serv^  with  cofi;*ee ; 
rhich  they  commenced  robbing  the  house,  taking  the  stock,  ravish- 
e  women,  and  murdered  tiurtcen  (13)  men.  l^o  of  the  women 
)ed  were  also  shot  and  badly  wounded.  A  small  party  then  crossed 
Republican  and  killed  two  x>erBons  there ;  but  the  main  party 
ed  to  the  Saline^  carrying  with  them  as  captives  two  children 
[  BelL  After  arriving  at  the  Saline  thoy  commenced  attacking 
ttlers,  e^^dently  with  the  intention  of  cleaning  out  the  whole 
;  but  while  Mr.  Schermcrhorn  was  defending  his  house.  Colonel 
■n,  with  his  company  of  the  7th  cavalrj',  which  had  marched 
f  from  Zarah.  arrived,  and  hearing  the  firing,  went  to  the  relief  of 
mse  which  was  being  attacked,  and  ran  the  Indians  al)out  ten  (10) 
Lieutenant  Beecher,  who  was  with  his  scouts  on  Walnut  crcK?k, 
ig  there  was  trouble  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline,  but  without  know- 
B  nature,  despatched  Comstock  and  Grover  to  the  camp  of  Turkey 
on  the  Solomon,  to  be  ready  to  explain  in  case  the  white  i)eople 
at  fault.  They  were  ordered  out  of  Turkey  Leg  camp,  and  were 
BWl  by  a  party  of  seven  Indians,  professing  friendship ;  and  while 
osing  with  them  were  both  shot  in  the  back — Comstock  killed 
tttly  and  Grover  badly  wounded ;  but  by  lying  on  the  ground,  making 
fcnoe  of  Comstock's  body,  he  kept  the  Indians  off  and  made  his 
ps  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Fi^om  this  time  out,  and  almost 
W  infiirmation  could  be  communicated  by  Indian  runners,  people 
'  killed  and  scalped  from  the  Cimarron  river,  south  of  the  Arkansas, 
cBepablican,  and  from  the  settlements  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline 
to  the  Rocky  mountains ;  stock  run  off,  trains  burned,  and  those 
Bpanying  them,  in  some  cases,  thrown  into  the  iiames  and  consumed, 
twst  horrible  barbarities  were  jierpetrated  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
victims  of  savage  ferocity. 

le  was  no  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  during  the 
rammer,  although  some  of  them  had  to  abandon  their  ranches. 
fly  issues  were  nmde  at  the  militaiy  posts  to  the  Indians  visiting 
and  large  issues  made  by  the  Indian  department  of  rations  and 
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I  should  have  said  that  after  the  agent,  Mr.  Wynkoop,  hadl 
the  wagons  containing  the  Cheyenne  annuities  back  to  Lanied|l 
subsequently  issued  the  annuities  and  arms,  and  ammnnitiaii,  rati 
out  knowing  that  the  Indians  had  commenoed  hostilities.    Then ' 
the  slightest  provocation  offered  by  the  soldiers  or  citiieiis  Sat 
mencement  of  this  war  by  the  Indians. 

After  the  acyoumment  of  the  conunission  ordered  to  meet  at! 
worth  to  pass  on  Indian  contract  claims,  I  proceeded  to  Barh^i 
there  on  the  20th  of  August ;  and  in  an  interview  with  Colonel  wi 
the  agent  of  the  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  he  stated  that  h6i 
no  cause  unless  it  was  the  refusal  of  the  Indian  department  ti 
them  arms  and  ammunition  at  the  time  above  named;  boftvi 
opinion  that  a  medicine  man  of  the  Sioux,  who  had  great  inflnfaift^i 
have  succeeded  in  making  them  believe  that  they  could  compel  tkel 
people  to  abandon  the  Smoky  HiU  country  as  they,  the  ^ 
l)elled  tiie  abandonment  of  the  Powder  Biver  countiy. 

Mr.  Wynkoop  urged  on  me  that  many  of  the  Indians  were  not  i 
especially  the  band  of  ^^  Little  Bock,"  (Cheyenne,)  and  that  he 
be  protected.    This  I  agreed  to,  and  gave  my  consent  to  Us 
brought  into  Lamed  and  taken  care  of.    He  did  not  come  in, 

It  was  also  alleged  that  but  few  of  the  Arapahoea  w«e  go 
General  Sully  having  invited  Little  Baven  and  other'  hem 
the  Arapahoes  to  come  into  Fort  Dodge  under  a  flag,  I  had  aai 
view  with  them  personally,  and  agreed  to  provide  for  them  fiir  tkd' 
ter  if  they  would  surrender,  which  they  agreed  to  do,  but  vidatofti 
agreement,  and  were  the  first  to  attack  General  Sully's  ocduB, 
south  of  the  Arkansas  on  the  7th  of  September. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  these  Indians  require  to  be  sound!; 
and  the  ringleaders  in  the  present  trouble  hung,  their  ponies ' 
such  destruction  of  their  property  as  will  make  them  very  peer. 

These  Indians  are  now  rich  in  houses,  stock^nd  other  propeily  i 
ble  for  their  comfort  in  their  manner  of  life.    From  my  b^  udom 
the  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes  will  average  from  twenty  f20)  to 
himdred  (200)  horses  to  a  lodge  of  six  (G)  x)ersons.    Most  of  this  stoct  1 
been  acumulated  in  their  periodical  wars.    Before  wars  became  s 
of  profit  to  them  they  had  to  pack  their  dogs  in  moving  finnn 
place.    They  are  now  so  independent  that  whether  we  shsJl  hav» 
people  murdered,  our  mail  lines  and  lines  of  communication  int 
our  soldiers  living  in  dug-outs  from  Hays  to  Denver  and  fix)m  the 
of  the  Little  Ark^sas  to  Pueblo,  and  large  exx>ense  periodically  i] 
by  the  government,  without  any  adequate  chastisement,  seems  to  < 
on  the  mere  whim  of  the  savages. 

I  respectfully  append  a  list  of  casualties  and  depredations 
me  from  the  10th  of  August  to  17th  of  September.    This  report 
cover  all  the  murders  or  the  amoimt  of  damage  done.    The  total: 
murdered  on  this  list  is  sixty-four,  (64.) 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHBBIDAK, 
Major  Oeneral  U*  8A^\ 

Lieutenant  General  W.  T.  Shebmak, 

Commanding  Military  Division  of  tlie  Missouri,  8L  Lowitj  Jf(X 

A  true  copy :  

J.  SCHUYLEB  CB08BT, 
Bret>et  Lieutenant  Colonel.  A.  2>.  C,  A.  A.  A  ff- 
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Ijigt  of  murders,  outrages,  and  depredations  committed  by  Indians  from  3d 
Avgust  to  24t4  October,  18G8,  officially  reported  to  lieadquarters  depart- 
ment of  tks  Missouri,  in  the  JieUL 

August  10. — ^A  band  of  200  Cheyennes,  4  Arapahoes,  and  20  Sioux, 
then  visiting  tho  Cheyennes  in  the  settlements  in  the  Saline  valley, 
robbed  several  houses  and  ravished  women  till  insensible.  They  then 
went  to  the  settlements  on  Solomon  about  12th  August,  and  robbed 
lion^es,  ran  off  stock,  ravished  women,  and  murdered  13  men.  Two  of 
tho  women  outrage<l  were  also  shot  and  badly  wounded.  A  small  party 
then  crossed  to  the  Eepublican,  and  killed  two  men  there. 

August  12. — ^M^jor  Douglas,  commanding  Fort  Dodge,  rei>ortB  that  a 
band  of  Cheyennes  robbed  camp  of  R.  M.  Wright,  lime  contractor,  of 
3  revolvers,  2  horses,  &c.,  and  also  that  129  mules  and  3  horses  were  run 
off  from  a  Mexican  train  at  Pawnee  fork,  above  Cimarron  crossing. 

August  22. — ^Thomas  Moses,  captain  home  guard,  Sheridan  City,  says 
Indians  run  off  a  quantity  of  stock  from  that  town  at  3  p.  m.,  and  are  still 
in  sight. 

August  23. — Stage  to  Cheyenne  Wells  had  to  return,  and  was  chased 
by  30  Indians  for  four  miles.  Lieutenant  Granville  Lewis,  5th  infantry, 
reports  a  party  of  wood-choppers  on  Twin  Butte  creek  attacked  by  about 
30  Indians  on  the  10th,  and  3  killed  and  0  cut  off.  At  G  o'clock  next 
morning  found  the  bodies  of  John  MeNeil,  Andrew  Pratt,  and  Isaac 
Burwick,  being  those  killed  on  the  19th.  All  the  animals  had  been  driven 
off,  and  Mr.  Jones,  the  contractor,  chased  and  obliged  to  abandon  his 
horse  and  seek  concealment  in  a  small  growth  of  plum  trees  growing  in 
a  ravme,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  camp  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

August  23. — Colonel  H.  C.  Bankhead  reports  Denver  stage  coach 
attacked  by  Indians  between  Pond  creek  and  Lake  station.  Coaches 
need  gnards.  Also  that  Comstock's  ranch  was  attacked  on  night  of  the 
20th,-  the  men  living  there  driven  into  Pond  creek,  one  being  mortally 
woonded,  who  was  brought  into  Fort  Wallace,  and  died  the  night  of 
the  21st 

August  25.  Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Colorado,  reports  a  party  of  200 
Indians  devastating  southern  Colorado. 

August  27. — Colonel  Bankhead  reports  a  citizen  named  Woodworth 
killedbetween  Fort  Lyon  and  Sheridan  by  a  bandof  Indiansnumbering  13. 

Mr.  Parker,  keei)er  of  Lake  station,  rc^ports  Indians  killed  a  citizen 
named  William  McCarty,  about  two  miles  from  Lake  station,  Colorado 
Territory,  on  23d  instant.  Thirty  Indians  attacked  the  stage  near  Chey- 
enne WeUs,  and  but  for  stout  resistance  of  escort  it  woidd  have  been 
captured.  A  party  of  about  250  Indians  threatened  the  train  of  Captain 
Butler,  5th  infantiy,  and  caused  him  to  return  to  Big  Springs. 

Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Colorado,  again  telegraphs  as  follows :  "The 
Arapahoes  are  killing  settlers,  destroying  ranches  in  all  directions.  For 
God'S  sake  give  me  authonty  to  take  soldiers  from  Fort  lle^oiolds.  The 
l>eople  are  arming,  and  will  not  be  restrained." 

Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Colorado,  i*eports  that  they  are  surrounded 
by  hostile  Indians,  stages  stopped,  stock  taken,  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
obliged  to  fight  their  way  through.  Is  organizing  volunteer  companies, 
as  the  i)eople  are  excited  over  the  Indian  atrocities. 

Lieutenant  P.  H.  Beecher,  3d  infantrj-,  reports  the  killing  of  Mr. 
William  Comstock  and  the  wounding  of  Mr.  G  rover,  scouts. 

August  28. — ^Mr.  D.  B.  Powers,  wood  and  hay  contractor,  reports  attack 
by  body  of  Indians.    Three  men  killed,  and  stock  driven  off. 

Mr.  Stickney,  station  keeper  at  Kiowa  Springs,  travelling  with  ono 
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man  in  a  wagon,  about  dark,  was  attacked  by  15  or  20  Indians,  and  the 
wagon  and  five  mules  captured.  Mr.  Stickney  was  wounded,  llie  mnkt 
were  wild  and  ran  away.    Night  coming  on  they  made  their  eseaiie. 

The  sergeant  at  Lake  station  reports  two  employes  driven  in,  and 
also  station  keeper  and  stock  tender  at  Reed's  Spring  driven  off  bom 
station,  and  40  head  of  stock  run  off  from  Kiowa  station. 

August  20. — Genera]  Penrose,  commanding  Fort  LyoiLjt^ports  on  the 
23d,  at  midday,  a  band  of  Cheyennes  at  lint's  Fort,  20  miles  distant 
from  Fort  Lyon,  drove  off  15  head  of  horses  and  mules  and  4  head  of 
beef  cattle.  On  the  24th  Indians  chased  the  stage  fit)m  the  east  heick. 
He  also  states  from  reports  that  the  Denver  stage  line,  the  Smoky  HilL 
and  between  Forts  Lyon  and  Dodge,  are  overrun  by  hostile  Indians.  On 
22d  August  a  train  of  13  wagons,  belonging  to  Se&or  Don  Bamirez,  wm 
attacked  by  75  or  100  Indians.  18  miles  from  the  Arkansas  river,  the  oxen 
killed,  and  the  train  destroyea,  the  men  in  charge,  21  in  numberi  escaping 
to  Fort  Lyon  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

August  31. — Lieutenant  T.  A.  Biley,  5th  infantry,  reports  that  Indians 
ran  otf  200  horses  belonging  to  the  Kansas  Stage  Company  and  United 
States  Express  Company,  and  that  the  stage  line  is  interrupted. 

September  1. — J.  H.  Jones,  agent  stage  line,  reiK>rts  one  woman  and  a 
chUu  killed  and  scalped,  and  30  head  of  stock  run  off  by  a  body  of  Indians 
west  of  Lake  station. 

September  2. — A  wagon  guarded  by  four  men  of  the  7th  cavalry  wa« 
attacked  by  a  large  Ixkly  of  Indians  near  Little  Cootf  creek.  Three  of 
the  men  were  badly  wounded.  One  of  their  number  bravely  volunteered 
to  go  to  Foi*t  Dodge  for  aid,  gi%ing  his  arms  to  his  comrades,  sayin^r, 
"  Here  boys,  you  want  them  more  than  I  do.''  They  were  finally  relieved 
by  a  party  from  Fort  Dodge  under  Lieutenant  Wtdlace,  3d  infantry. 

September  4. — ^Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  G.  Tilford,  commanding 
Fort  Reynolds,  reports  foiu*  persons  killed  yesterday  near  Colorado  City. 
Is  in  great  need  of  cavalry  to  prcsue  hostile  Indians.  A  large  boHy  of 
Indians  attacked  the  station  at  Hugo  Springs,  firing  on  the  guards  and 
circling  round,  but  were  rei>ulsed. 

September  5. — A  body  of  Indians  drove  off  five  head  of  stock  from  the 
station  at  Hugo  Springs,  and  then  went  off  and  burned  Willow  Springs. 
The  commanding  offiw^r  of  Fort  KejTiolds  urges,  in  consequence  of  Indian 
depreilutious  and  outrages,  that  the  troops,  and  esi)ecially  the  cavalry  at 
that  post,  be  not  reduced.  The  settlers  are  clamorous  and  excitetl.  and 
ask  for  amis  and  ammunition,  but  he  has  none  to  give  them.  Believes 
that  if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  the  Rettlemonts  would  be  devastated. 

September  7. — ^The  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  telegraphs  from  Denver: 
*' Hostile  Indians  have  been  strikhig  simultaneously  at  isolated  settle- 
ments of  Colorado  for  a  circuit  of  over  200  miles.  Men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  killed  and  scalped  daily,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  projierty  stolen.  These  atroi'ities  have  been  mainly  near 
the  throe  gi'oat  lines  of  travel  from  this  focal  point.  •  •  •  The  Ter- 
ritoiy  has  no  means  to  put  volunteers  in  the  field,  and  is  literaUy  defence- 
less,'^ and  suggests  that  a  strong  cavalry  force  be  sent  there,  and  that  a 
supply  of  anus  and  ammunition  be  sent  the  tcuritorial  authorities. 

September  8. — Colonel  H.  C.  Bankhead,  commanding  Fort-  Wallace, 
reports  that  a  body  of  Indians,  25  in  nunilx^r,  killed  and  scalped  two 
citizens  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Sbciidan,  at  al)OUt  11  a.  ni.  yester- 
day. Same  party  diove  ofl'  between  70  and  80  head  of  mules  from 
Clark  &  Co.'s  train  at  the  hay  camp  on  Turkey  creek. 

Miyor  Douglas  forwards  report  of  Lieutenant  D.  W.  "Wallingford,  7th 
cavalry,  sent  out  to  assist  a  wood  train  of  35  wagons,  said  to  be  attacked 
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it  CiHiarron  erosshig,  28  miles  west,  50  men  witb  it.  Had  been  iightiiig 
Indfauiii  for  fonr  days.  Had  two  men  and  two  horses  killed,  and  75  Lead 
of  cattle  run  off,  and  a  great  many  mules  wounded.  Five  and  a  half 
■lilfiB  farther  west  the  remains  of  a  train  of  10  wagons  that  had  been 
captured  and  burned  were  found,  l^othing  but  the  iron  work  remained. 
There  were  15  persons  with  it,  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and  their 
bodies  burned  with  the  train,  as  the  peculiar  stench  and  large  quantity 
of  bones  foond  among  the  debris  indicated. 

ApfrnferO. — ^Mr.  G.  W.  M.  liuggles,  of  Sheridan^  reports  Indians 
burned  a  ranch  and  killed  its  occupants  six  miles  from  Sheridan,  on 
road  to  Wallace,  Same  ranch  was  also  burned  two  weeks  before  and 
had  been  rebuilt. 

September  10. — General  Penrose  reports  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded 
of  L  troop,  7th  cavalry,  in  a  fight  with  hostile  Indians. 

SqfUmber  10.— Captain  Butler,  commanding  Fort  Wallace,  reports 
sta^ge  fired  into  by  Indians  four  miles  east  of  Lake  station.  On  1st  Sep- 
tember three  men  were  killed  by  a  band  of  Indians  four  miles  east  of 
Seed's  Spring  station. 

SepteKUfer  ll^-^lark  &  Co.,  hay  contractors,  telegraph  that  they  have 
lost  81  head  of  stock,  and  will  have  to  give  up  contract  unless  protected, 

September  12. — General  JSTichols,  travelling  to  Fort  Reynolds,  was 
attacked  by  Indians,  but  they  drew  off  when  they  saw  the  arms  of  the 
giuu^  They  then  ran  oft'  the  stock  of  Thompson  and  McGee,  op][>osite 
Bent's  Old  Fort,  then  made  a  raid  on  a  house  at  Point  of  llocks,  and  ran 
off  four  head  of  stock. 

Sntember  17. — ^EUis  station  was  biuned  and  one  citizen  killed.  Gene- 
ral Solly  reports  two  killed  and  one  wounded  of  his  command. 

S^tember  19.— Colonel  Bankhead  reports  that  a  body  of  15  Indians 
firea  into  the  Mexican  ranch,  four  miles  east  of  Big  Timbers  station. 

September  24. — Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Colorado,  telegraphs :  ^^  Indians 
mote  numerous  and  bold  than  ever  before.  It  is  impossible  to  protect 
the  fiunilies  and  property  of  the  people  and  fight  them  at  the  same  time. 
We  now  fijid  ourselves  helpless,  exposed  daily  to  assaults,  accompanied 
by  hwrid  butcheries." 

October  2^^General  Hazen  reports  attack  on  Fort  Zarah  by  about 
100  Indians,  who  were  driven  ofi.  They  then  attacked  a  provision  train, 
kiDed  one  teamster  and  secured  the  mules  from  four  teams  at  daylight 
this  morning:  then  attacked  the  ranch  eight  miles  below,  and  drove 
away  kll  atc^. 

General  Solly  reporta  attack  by  Indians  on  train  between  Lamed  and 
Dodge*  Three  citizens  were  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  over  fifty 
mnlnmnoffl 

Oeloferi. — ^Msgor  Douglas  reports:  On  Thursday  Indians  appeared 
under  eover  of  a  thick  fog,  wounded  a  Mexican  at  Lime  Kiln,  three 
miles  off;  then  attacked  a  train  about  10  miles  down  the  road,  killed 
two  men  and  wounded  two;  destroyed  stores  and  ran  off  stock. 

OcteAer  11.— -General  Penrose  rei)oits  300  Indians  on  Purgatory,  on 
7th  instant.    They  killed  one  Mexican  and  i-an  off  a  quantity  of  stock. 

October  12. — Bi-evet  Miyor  E.  A.  Belger  re][)orts  a  i)aity  of  Inditms 
near  Ellsworth  City.    They  killed  one  man  and  several  ai^  missing. 

Lientenant  Kaiser,  3d  infantry,  reiK)rts  at  4  p.  m.,  on  10th  instant,  a 
party  of  Indians  surrounded  and  drove  off*  six  horses  and  two  mules  irom 
citizens  near  Zarah* 

October  14. — General  Penrose  reports  a  train  attacked  by  Indians  at 
Sand  creek,  on  Gth  instant,  who  ran  off'  the  cattle  and  captured  Mrs. 
Blinn  and  her  child.    These  Indians  were  led  by  Satanta,  chief  of  tho 
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October  20. — Colonel  Royall  reports  attack  by  Indians  on  his  camp  on 
Prairie  Dog  creek,  on  14th,  at  4  p.  m.,  killing  one  man,  wounding  one, 
and  running  off  2G  horses. 

October  21. — Colonel  Bankhead  reports  Colonel  Carpenter's  commaDil 
of  10th  cavalry  attacked  by  400  Indians  on  Idth,  on  Beaver  creeL 
Three  men  wounded  and  two  horses  killed. 
Official: 

J.  SCHUYLEB  CB08BY, 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonelj  A.  I>.  C.j  A.  A.  JL  0. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri, 

In  tlie  Fields  Fort  Hays^  Kansas,  October  15, 1868. 

General:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  1,  calling  for  an  annual 
report,  I  regret  to  state  that  I  will  be  compelled,  in  consequence  of  my 
presence  in  the  field  being  necessary,  to  make  a  much  more  incomplete 
report  than  I  had  desired. 

I  assumed  the  permanent  command  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri 
March  2, 1808,  relic\ing  Brevet  M^or  General  A.  J.  Smith,  colonel  7th 
cavalry-,  temporaiily  in  command.  The  department  comprises  the  dis- 
tricts of  New  Mexico,  the  Indian  territory,  Kansas,  Upi)er  ArkanMaii^ 
and  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  district  of  Kew  Mexico,  commanded  by  Brevet  M^jor  General  G. 
W.  Getty,  is  an  old  and  established  command.  It  has  within  ita  limits 
the  Navajo  Nation  of  Indians,  the  Utes,  and  wandering  bands  of 
Apaches,  together  with  a  few  small  bands  of  semi-civilized  IncUanit. 
The  district  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  dejiredation 
on  the  part  of  the  Apache  bands,  comparatively  quiet.  During  the  ptuit 
year  the  Navajo  Indians  were  successfully  moved,  under  authority  of  the 
Lieutenant  General,  ftx)m  their  temiwrary  I'esen-ation,  near  Fort  Sum- 
ner, to  their  permanent  ixiseivation,  in  the  northwe«tem  portion  of  the 
territory.  The  Utes  have  i^emained  friendly,  although  more  neglected 
by  the  government  than  any  other  Indian  tiibe  within  my  command;  in 
fact  the  suflering  from  hunger  and  want,  in  some  of  the  smaller  bauds, 
has  been  very  great.  This  district  has  been  ably  and  economically 
administered  by  its  distinguished  commander,  Geneitd  Getty. 

The  district  of  the  Indian  territory  is  also  an  old  district,  having  in 
it  the  posts  of  Forts  Gibson  and  Arlmckle,  and  has  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brevet  Major  General  Grierson.  colonel  10th  cavalry,  since  May, 
18(>8.  It  had  previously  been  conimanaed  by  Brevet  Mtyor  Montgomery 
Bryant,  captain  Cth  infantrj'.  This  district  has  in  it  all  the  8emi-ci>ilized 
bauds  of  Indians,  the  imncipal  tril)es  being  the  Cherokees,  Cliickasaws 
Choctaws,  and  Osjiges.  It  also  contains  the  new  resen'atious  of  the 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  Arapahoi»s,  and  Clieyennes,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty 
with  the  Indian  x)eace  commission  of  last  fall.  Of  these  bands  a  por- 
tion of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  visited  Fort  Cobb  early  last  Rpnng, 
the  point  designated  for  their  agent  to  reside,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  their  annuities  and  other  supplies.  The  Indian  depart- 
ment having  failed  to  furnish  them,  they  fell  out  with  the  agent,  am^ 
him  oft*,  destroyed  the  agency  building,  and  came  up  to  their  old  haonts 
on  the  Arkansas,  thi'catening  war  if  their  demands  were  not  complied 
with.  No  other  events  of  importance  occurred  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year.  The  district  was  fairly  and  economically  managed  bj 
both  its  commanders.  Troops  were  sent  t\^ice  or  three  times  to  OdMl^ 
on  requisition  of  the  agent,  who  appeared  to  be  constantly  in  trouble^ 
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either  throngh  hi8  own  fault  or  that  of  the  Indians,  most  probably  tbe 
latter,  as  they  told  me  they  did  not  like  hiui,  but  wanted  Mr.  Tappan, 
the  Indian  trader  at  Lamed,  to  be  their  agent,  and  that  they  put  a 
halter  about  bis  neck  and  had  him  led  out  on  the  x)rairie,  and  that  if 
they  had  any  more  liad  agents  they  would  hang  them. 

The  district  of  Kansas  has  been  under  tlic  control  of  Brevet  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  T.  C^  English,  miyor  5th  infantry^  suice  the  departure  of 
General  Hoffinan,  about  the  l)eginning  of  May,  18G8.  It  comi)rises 
within  its  limits  the  posts  of  FoH;s  Ililey  and  Leavenworth,  with  ono 
company  of  soldiers  at  the  Kaw  crossing  of  the  Cottonwood,  not  far 
from  Council  Grove,  and  one  company  on  the  Eeijublican,  at  the  Big 
Bend.    The  district  has  been  very  well  commanded. 

The  district  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  embraces  nearly  all  the  territory 
of  Colorado,  and  that  poition  of  Kansas  west  of  a  north  and  south  line, 
through  Fort  Harker,  and  has  been  commanded  by  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  A.  Sidly,  lieutenant  colonc?!  3d  infantry,  since  May,  18()8,  pre- 
vious to  which  time  it  was  commanded  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  T. 
C.  English,  m^or  6th  infantry.  This  district  was  by  far  the  most  diili- 
cult  to  manage,  and  the  most  pregnant  with  events  during  thisyciir.  Jt 
had  within  its  limits  the  territory  of  the  Cheyennes,  Ai*apahocs, 
KiowaA,  and  Comanches,  whi(;h  they  had  agreed  to  give  up  in  their 
treaty  with  the  peace  commiiSsion.  The  two  great  commercial  highways 
to  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  lateral  roads  counecting  them, 
from  Harker  to  Lamed,  Uays  to  Dodge,  and  Wallace  to  Lyon,  pass 
throngh  the  district,  also  the  western  Hue  of  frontier  settlements  in  Kan- 
sas, and  the  eastern  line  of  settlements  in  Colorado,  which,  from  their 
scattered  and  helpless  condition,  were  much  exposed,  and  invited  the 
cupidity  of  the  savages.  It  is  likewise  the  hunting  grounds  of  Sioux, 
northern  Arapahoes,  and  northeni  Cheyennes,  and  it  was  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  first-named  tribe.  These  Indians,  the  Kiowas, 
Comanchei),  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes,  were  able  to  put  into  the  field 
about  6,000  well-mounted  and  well-armed  warrioi's,  with  from  two  to  ten 
spare  horses  each.-  To  icniard  the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and 
the  Denver  stage  road,  and  other  interests  in  this  district,  there  had 
been  establish^  in  1867  the  posts  of  Forts  Harker,  Ilays,  and  Wallace, 
and  the  outpost  of  Cedar  Point;  and  to  gimrd  the  line  of  the  ^tirkansas 
to  New  Mexico,  there  were  the  posts  of  Forts  Lamed,  Dodge,  Lyon,  and 
Reynolds,  and  the  outposts  of  Zarah  and  Camp  Beecher,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Arkansas.  All  these  posts  were,  during  the  sunmier,  gar- 
risoned by  eight  companies  of  the  10th  cavalry,  7th  cavalry,  5th  and 
3d  infimtiy,  and  four  companies  of  the  38th  infantry,  all  very  much 
reduced  in  numbers,  which  gave  me  a  force  of  about  1,200  cavalry  and 
about  1,400  infantry. 

After  distributing  this  force  for  the  protection  of  the  railroad  and  the 
different  posts,  and  along  the  line  of  settlements,  I  had  available  for  the 
field  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  only  11  companies  of  cavalry, 
seven  of  the  7th,  and  four  of  the  10th  cavalry,  in  all  about  800  men. 

(For  particulars  touching  the  outbreak,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  my 
report  of  September  26,  ISGSj  appended  hereto.) 

With  this  small  force  for  ofiensive  operations  it  was  impossible  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  so  extensive  a  coiuitry.  The  Indian  mounted 
on  his  hardy  pony,  and  familiar  with  the  country,  was  about  as  hard  to 
find,  so  long  as  the  grass  lasted,  as  the  Alabama  on  the  ocean. 

The  six  companies  of  the  7th  cavalry,  joining  West's  company  of  same 
regiment,  moved  to  Fort  Dodge,  while  the  four  companies  of  the  10th  cav- 
al^  moved  from  the  Sabine  to  the  crossing  of  W^alnut  creek,  on  the  road 
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from  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  there  awaited  information  of  wlii<A 
direction  the  faiiiiJies  and  villages  of  the  Indians  had  moved;  while  BreTirt 
Colonel  (t.  a  Forsyth  with  a  party  of  50  scouts  moved  north  of  the  rafl- 
road  to  Beaver  creek,  to  watch  the  direction  of  the  traiLi|  all  of  whick 
he  reported  as  leading  to  the  south  of  the  Arkansas. 

On  the  7th  of  September.  General  Sully,  whose  command  had  been 
increased  by  a  company  of  the  7th  cavalry  from  Lyon,  and  Brevet  Mijor 
Image's  company  ^1  infantry,  in  all  between  500  and  600  men,  crooed 
the  Arkansas  at  Dodge  to  strike  the  villages  of  the  Indians  reported  oo 
the  Cimarron,  about  40  miles  distant.  On  arriving  at  the  Cimarron  it 
was  foimd  that  the  villages  had  moved,  and  the  trail  was  followed  with 
more  or  le^s  skirmishing  until  the  crossing  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  or  Middle  river  was  reached,  when  the  Indians  made  a  brisk 
attack,  but  were  driven  off;  after  which  the  command  moved  nortk 
towards  Fort  Dodge,  and  went  into  camp  on  Chalk  Blu£Es  creek  to  await 
a  further  escort  of  infantry  for  the  wago^  train.  The  amount  of  in&ntiy 
with  it  not  being  considered  sufficient  to  gujird  it  successftiUy,  Captain 
Hale's  company  from  the  Solomon,  Captain  ^Asbiuy's  from  Lsuiied,  and 
Brevet  Mi\jor  Beebe's  company  of  the  38th  wei'e  sent;  but  so  much  time 
was  consumed  in  getting  these  companies  from  remote  iiointa,  that  the 
rationc  for  the  expedition  at  Dodge  and  with  the  command  were  eaten 
up,  and  not  much  has  since  been  accomplished  by  this  column. 

The  Indians  lost  in  the  series  of  skirmishes  in  this  movement  south  of 
the  Arkansas  from  17  to  22  killed,  and  an  unknown  number  wounded; 
the  troops  lost  2  killed  and  1  wounded. 

While  General  Sully  was  operating  south  of  the  Arkansas,  Captain 
Graliam  with  his  company  of  the  10th  cavalry  was  sent  out  firom  Wal- 
liice  to  give  as  much  protection  as  he  could  along  the  stage  road  to 
Denver. 

On  the  15th  of  September  he  was  attacked  on  Big  Sandy  creek  bj 
about  100  Indians,  defeated  them,  killed  11  and  wounded  an  unknown 
number.  JVIeantime,  Brevet  Colonel  G.  A.  Forsvth.  with  his  company 
of  scouts,  took  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Indians  who  liad  committed  dep- 
redations near  Sheridan  City,  and  followed  it  to  the  Arickaree  Fork  of  the 
Bepublican,  where  he  was  attacked  by  about  700  Indians,  and  after  a 
very  gallant  fight  on  the  17th  of  Si»ptenib<^r  repulsed  the  savages,  inftki- 
ing  a  loss  on  them  of  35  killed  and  many  wounded.  In  the  eugagement 
Lieutenant  F.  II.  Beecher  was  killed,  Forsyth  twice  wounded,  and  I  of  his 
scouts  killed  and  15  woiuided,  the  c(mimand  li vingon horseflesh  foraperiod 
of  eight  days.  The  gallantry  displayed  by  this  brave  little  command 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  conuiiondation,but  was  only  in  keeping  with  the 
<.'haract4T  of  the  two  gallant  ofllcoi's  in  command  of  it — Brevet  Colond 
( I.  A.  l^)rsyth  and  Lieutenant  Fr(»d(»rick  11.  Beecher.  While  the  command 
was  beleaguered  two  S(*.outs  stole  through  the  Indian  lines  and  brought 
word  to  Fort  Wallace  of  its  perilous  position,  and  Brevet  Colonel  H.  C. 
Bankliea(l,cai>tain5th  infantry,  commanding  Fort  Wallace,  with  themoit 
commendable  energy  started  to  its  relief  with  100  men  from  tliat  point,  and 
Bi*evet  Lieutenant  Colonel  CarjKjnter's  company  of  the  10th  cavakyfthea 
en  march/;  ])rote(*ting  the  stage  line  to  Denver,  reaching  Forsyth  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  Sei)tember. 

About  the  same  time  Bivvet  Brigadier  Genend  W.  H.  Penroae^  tram 
Fort  Lyon,  Colorado  Tenitory,  with  ''L''  troops  7th  cavalry,  punmeda 
pai-ty  of  Indians,  who  were  drivh)g  off  stock  from  the  settlers,  killing  ftNir. 

While  these  operations  were  in  i)rogi'ess  the  governor  of  Kansas, 
knowing  how  hard  we  were  pressed  for  troops,  ))ro])Osed  to  relieve  thn 
seven  companies  I  had  on  the  eastern  frontier  settlements  of  Kannai^ 
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if  annSy  ammunition,  and  rations  could  bo  isHucd  by  tiie  government 
for  500  militia  from  tne  State.  This  I  gladly  assented  to,  and  these  con- 
ditions were  carried  out  by  direction  of  the  Lieutenant  Genend. 

As  soon  as  the  agreement  was  consummated,  I  drew  the  two  comiumies 
of  7th  cavalry  at  Harker  and  proceeded  to  Lamed  to  try  to  induce  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  to  return  to  their  reservations  at  Fort  Cobb.    I 
offered  to  Aimish  them  nitions  to  that  post,  and  Brevet  Major  General 
Hazen,  sent  by  General  Sherman  to  conduct  the  Indians  to  their  reser- 
vations, agreed  to  feed  them  during  the  winter,  and  issue  their  annuities. 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  but  only  as  a  decoy  to  get  their  families 
oat  of  the  proximity  of  the  post,  and  then  openly  to  become  hostile. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  young  men  having  been  so  previously. 
Previous  to  this  interview  with  the  Kiowas,  and  before  General  Sully 
moved  south  of  the  Arkansas,  in  order  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  who  were  not  known  to  be  hostile,  out  of  the  war,  he  invited  their 
principal  chiefs  to  visit  me  at  Fort  Dodge.    I  there  offered  to  provide 
for  them  during  the  winter,  which  proposition  they  accepted,  but  only 
as  a  cover  to  get  their  stock  and  families  out  of  the  reach  of  the  troops, 
and  when  General  Sully  moved  south  they  were  the  first  to  attack  him. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  that  we  exhausted  ever^'  alternative 
to  be  friendly  with  Indians  not  Known  to  be  fidly  engaged  in  the  strife, 
as  we  had  exhausted  every  means  during  the  summer  to  preserve  the 
peace  with  all  the  tribes. 

During  the  period  embraced  in  the  foregoing  events,  the  Lieutenant 
General  ordered  Brevet  M^jor  General  G.  G.  Augur,  commanding 
department  of  the  Platte,  to  send  f>om  Fort  Sedgwick  to  the  forks  of  the 
BepubUciin  river  six  companies  of  the  27th  infantry  and  two  companies  ol 
the  2d  cavalry^  under  command  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  L.  P.  Bradley, 
lieutenant  colonel  27th  infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  notified  me  that 
the  seven  companies  of  the  5th  cavalry  would  report  to  me  at  Fort  Harker. 

General  Bradley  arrived  on  the  Republican  on  the  25th  September,  in 
time  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  Colonel  Forsyth  by  the  approach  of 
his  command,  since  which  time  he  has  been  operating  east  and  west  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  Republican,  but  his  command  being  principally 
in&ntiy,  it  cannot  do  much  more  than  cover  the  country. 

After  it  became  fully  known  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  were 
engaged  in  hostilities,  we  had  against  us  the  full  number  of  G,000  war- 
riors, well  mounted  and  armed,  and  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  our  force 
was  too  small,  and  orders  were  received  to  call  on  the  governor  of  Kansas 
for  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  1,200  strong.  This  regiment  will  soon  be 
organized  and  ready  for  the  field. 

On  September  29th,  seven  companies  of  the  5th  cavalry  arrived  at 
Fort  Harker.  They  were  at  once  equipped  and  sent  north  of  the  railroad 
from  here,  on  Beaver  creek,  under  conmiand  of  Brevet  Colonel  W.  B. 
Boyall,  nugor  5th  cavalry,  but  as  yet  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the 

Tndiana- 

On  the  12th  October,  General  Sully  ordered  Gustei's  ^tmmfiaifl  from 
Chalk  Bluff  creek  to  scour  the  country  on  Medicine  liodge  ereek  aadflie 
Big  Bend  of  the  Arkansas,  pending  the  accumulation  of  sap^iesatP 
for  an  expedition  to  the  Canadian  river  and  Wachita  monata^ 
small  parties  of  Indians  who  had  been  depredating  on  tt 
Harker  to  Dodge  were  found,  and  drew  south  to  watch  lb 
of  Custer.    Two  Indiaus  were  rejKirted  as  probably  killed  i 
dashes  made  by  them  at  sundry  times,  but  no  families  or 
found. 

On  October  6th,  General  Bradley  notified  me  that  the 
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Indians  Colonel  Itoyall  was  sent  after  had  crossed  Beaver  creek  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  Brevet  Major  General  E.  A.  Carr,  mBjoT  5th 
cavalry',  who  arrived  soon  after  the  detachment  of  his  regiment  had  taken 
the  field,  was  at  once  ordered  to  join  his  command  and  take  the  trail 
reported  by  General  Bradley,  with  directions  to  Brevet  Colonel  Bank- 
head,  at  Fort  Wallace^  to  furnish  him  with  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colond 
Carpenter's  and  Captain  Graham's  companies  of  the  10th  cavalry,  num- 
bering about  12B  men,  as  an  escort  General  Carr,  while  carrying  cot 
tliese  instructions,  was,  with  his  party,  attacked  on  the  18th  instant  by 
alK)ut  400  of  these  Indians  on  Beaver  creek,  and,  after  an  engagement 
of  six  hours,  repulsed  the  Indians,  killing  nine  and  wounding  an  unknown 
number.    Three  of  the  escort  were  wounded. 

The  above  gives  you  an  account  of  the  principal  movements  of  troopfl 
and  principal  combats  since  the  25th  August ;  but  in  addition  there  were 
a  number  of  movements  from  posts,  esi)ecially  from  Forts  Wallace,  Dodge, 
Ijyon,  and  Hays,  in  which  some  Indians  were  killed.  In  all  contests  and 
skirmishes  which  have  taken  place  up  to  this  time,  about  92  Indians  have 
been  killed  and  an  unknown  number  wounded. 

Ko  villages  have  as  yet  been  destroyed,  and  no  large  amount  of  stock 
captured.  The  above  number  of  IncUans  killed,  I  think,  can  be  safely 
relied  upon  as  correct. 

The  number  of  soldiers  killed  in  this  period  has  been  6  and  of  scouU 
in  the  government  service  5^  of  soldiers  wounded  10,  and  of  scouts  IG. 

The  number  of  citizens  killed  and  officially  rei)orted  is  as  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  list  of  ^^  Indian  outrages  and  murders,"  and  will  uom- 
ber  79  killed  and  9  wounded. 

In  nciirly  all  cases  the  most  horrible  and  savage  butcheries  were  per- 
petrated on  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

The  amount  of  stock  run  oil'  in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  and  from  the 
large  freight  trains  to  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  is  very  large,  probably 
in  excess  of  6,000  head.  Tlie  settlements  have  been  driven  in,  anil 
i*anches  abandoned,  making  the  damage  done  to  all  interests  ver^'  lar^e. 
In  fact,  unless  the  Indians  arc  (inished  out,  and  made  to  obey  the'author- 
ity  of  the  goveniment,  there  will  be  a  total  paralysis  of  some  of  the  best 
interests  of*  this  set^tion  of  countiy.    All  confidence  is  destroyed. 

Tlic  people  have  felt  some  degree  of  s(H;urity  from  the  assurances  of  the 
l)eace  commission;  but  many  of  them  have  met  a  horrible  fate  in  conse- 
quence. No  pea(;e  which  will  give  confidence  can  be  hereafter  ma<le  by 
l)aying  "  tribute"  to  these  savage  bands  of  cruel  marauders. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the  peace  commission  resolved  at  their  late 
meeting  that  Indian  tribes  should  not  be  dciilt  with  as  inde|H'ndent 
nations.  They  are  wards  of  the  government,  and  should  be  made  to 
respect  the  laws  and  the  lives  and  i)roi>erty  of  citizens. 

The  Indian  historj-  of  this  country  for  the  last  300  years  shows  that  ol 
all  the  gn>at  nations  of  Indians  only  the  remnants  have  been  saved.  The 
same  fate  awaits  those  now  hostile,  and  the  best  way  for  the  government 
is  to  now  make  them  \yooT  by  the  destniction  of  their  stock,  and  then 
settle  them  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them. 

The  motive  of  the  iK'ace  commission  wa«  humane,  but  there  was  an 
eiTor  of  judgment  in  making  i)eace  with  these  Indians  last  fiilL  Thev 
should  have  Ikh.mi  punished  and  made  to  give  up  the  plunder  captured, 
and  which  they  now  hold,  and,  alter  proiHTly  submitting  to  the  miUtaiji 
and  disgorging  their  plunder^  they  could  have  been  tiuned  over  to  the 
civil  agttuts.    This  error  has  given  many  more  victims  to  savage  ferodtj. 

The  ])i'esent  system  of  dealing  with  Ihe  Indisuis,  I  think,  is  an  eiror. 
There  are  too  many  fingers  in  the  pie,  too  many  ends  to  be  wibacrvcdi 
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lioo  smeh  money  to  be  made;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and 
manity,  to  put  im  end  to  this  inhuman  farce.    The  i)eace  oommis- 

tte  Indian  department^  the  military,  and  the  Indians  make  a 
iky  team."  The  public  treasury  is  depleted^  and  innocent  people 
kndin  the  quadrangular  management,  in  which  the  public  treasury 
lb  vanned  aettiers  are  the  greatest  sufferers, 
hmdioald  be  only  one  head  in  the  government  of  Indians.  Kow 
rM  to  the  peace  commission,  then  to  the  Indian  department,  both 
MA  toe  expensive  institutions,  without  any  system  or  adequate 
boy  to  msAie  good  their  promises.  Then  the  Indian  falls  back  on 
lituy,  which  is  the  only  reliable  resort  in  case  he  becomes  pinched 
liDger. 

BipeetfoUy  recommend,  in  view  of  what  I  have  seen  since  I  came  in 
ittd  of  this  dei>artment,  and  from  a  long  experience  with  Indians 
rfbie,  that  tlie  Indian  bureau  be  transferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
and  that  the  Lieutenant  General,  as  the  common  sujterior,  have 
Bd  entire  charge  of  the  Indians ;  tnat  each  department  commander 
le  officers  under  him  have  the  sole  and  entire  charge  of  the  Indians 
department.  There  will  then  be  no  ^^  baulky  team,"  no  additional 
le  in  salaries,  and  a  just  accountability  in  the  disbursement  of  the 

appropriations.    The  machinery  necessary  to  support  the  army 
ithout  additional  exx)ense,  supply  the  Indians, 
success  so  far  in  the  number  of  Indians  killed  is  fully  as  great  as 
le  expected,  and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  active 
ons  against  their  villages  and  stock. 

M)n  as  the  failure  of  the  grass  and  the  cold  weather  forces  the 
Bd  bands  to  come  together  to  winter  in  the  milder  latitudes  south 
Arkansas,  a  movement  of  troops  will  then  take  place  from  Bas- 
fon.  Dodge,  and  Arbuckle,  which  I  hope  will  be  successful  in 
;  a  i)ermanent  i)eace. 
e  the  honor  to  be.  General,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  ser- 

P.  n.  SHEEIDAN. 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
tenant  General  W.  T.  Sheeman, 
Comtnanding  Military  Divuion  of  the  Mmouriy  8t.  LouiSy  Mo. 


BEPOBT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  C.  C.  AUGUR. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte, 

Omahay  October  14,  1868. 

nSRAL :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  military 
aoiig  within  this  department  for  the  past  year. 
w  bets  been  no  change  in  the  number  or  character  of  the  troops 
t  the  department  during  this  time  except  the  discharge  of  the  Paw- 
wits  in  November  last,  and  the  re-enlistment  of  a  portion  of  them 
this  spring. 

ecmits  except  for  cavalry  have  been  received  by  any  of  the  regi- 
and  the  number  of  discharges  has  been  very  greai. 
appended  table,  marked  A^,  will  show  the  extent  and  character 
losses.  The  average  number  of  men  in  the  iufiintry  comi)anies  is 
85.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  recruits  have  recently  been 
d  by  the  2d  regiment  of  cavally,  and  they  were  assigned  to  the 
ipanies  now  operating  in  and  about  "  Kepublican.''  Additional 
s  have  been  applied  for  to  fill  this  regiment. 
23  Ab 
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The  arrangements  for  wintering  the  troops,  indicated  in  my  last  i 
were  carried  out. 

ApiK^nded  to  this  report,  marked  A,  is  a  list  of  the  principd 
depredations  committed  since  Octol>er,  1867.    It  will  be  seen  thatii 
Powder  river  country  they  seized  eveiy  possible  opportunity  to 
trains  and  mail  partie-s,  and  drive  oft'  stock.   This  coutanned  until  i 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  be  renewed  again  early  in  this ; 

Those  latter  depredations,  commencing  so  early  and 
Plum  creek  to  Fort  Fetterman,  a  distance  of  near  400  miles, 
almost  universal  apprehension  of  a  general  Indian  war  along 
tier  and  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad :  but  being  prmntJ 
Indian  peace  commission  at  it«  meeting  at  Fort  Laramie  in 
became  satisfied  from  repoits  of  chiei's  present  that  these 
were  the  acts  of  small  parties  of  the  young  men  of  tibe  tribes, 
a  general  w^ar  with  the  northern  bands  was  not  at  that  time  ii 

It  became  necessary^  however,  to  take  precaution  to  secure  llM] 
road,  and  allay  if  possible  all  fears  of  travellers  tiiereon.    I  had  ^ 
ments  of  troops  placed  at  every  railroad  station  between  Fort ' 
and  Cheyenne,  and  com])anie8  of  infantry  on  Bock  creek  and 
Bow,  between  Fort  Sanders  and  Fort  Steele. 

Two  companies  of  Pawner  scouts  of  50  men  each  were  fxti 
pati-ol  along  the  road  between  Wood  river  and  North  Platte, 
disposable  cavalry  wei*e  also  used  in  scouting  along  the  road 
Fort  Steele. 

!No  attempt  at  interference  with  the  railroad  has  occurred 
precautious  were  adopted.    This  aiTangemeut  of  troops  along 
is  still  continued,  and  will  be  until  it  becomes  necessary  to 
troops  into  winter  quarters,  after  which  no  trouble  is  anticipated. 

Early  in  June  i^mall  parties  of  Indians  axipeared  too  on  the 
near  Sulpliiur  Springs,  and  a  coni])any  of  ini'antry  was  sent 
renuiinod  luitil  tlie  Indians  were  followed  north  of  the  Sweetwatff- 
rapid  extension  of  tin*,  railroad  toward  Salt  Lake  City  rendered  it; 
sary  to  inei*easl>  the  niunber  of  troops  in  that  direction. 

I  visited  Fort  l>ndj::er  and  Camp  Douglas,  and  found  suffidf 
racks  and  quarters — very  nuu*h  dilapidated  and  illy  arranged — toi 
mo<late,  when  put  in  condition,  one  regiment.    Tlie  uecessaiy 
Avere  ordered,  and  the  3Gth  infantry  sent  to  occupy  them — five 
at  each  post. 

Keturning  from  Foit  lUidger  I  visited  the  Sweetwater  minea, 
population  have  trecpicntly  asked  for  troops  to  protect  them 
incursions  of  the  northeni  Indians. 

The  location  of  the  Shoshone  reservation  on  the  Wind  river, 
occupation  by  the^se  friendly  Indians,  would  of  itself  be  ample  pi 
But  as  it  may  be  some  years  b(»fore  this  oc(!Ui)ation  is  effected,: 
probably  be  necessary  another  year  to  keep  during  the  summer 
three  companies  in  that  vicinity.    This  I  propose  to  do. 

The  g(A'emor  of  !N^ebniska,  early  in  th(^  spring,  applied  to  me 
ally  for  protection  of  the  settlement  on  Little  Blue.  The  pi 
mer  the  Indians  committed  many  dc^predations  ux>on  them, 
number  of  their  inhabit^mts,  and,  in  fact,  causing  their  al 
The  settlers  are  now  anxious  to  return,  could  they  be  assiued 
tection.  1  ordered  a  company  of  cavalry  to  encamp  and  scout  alo 
frontier.  One  has  remained  there  during  the  entire  season,  * 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  thus  far  to  interfere  in 
inhabitants. 

The  abandonment  of  Forts  C.  F.  Smith,  Phil.  Kearney,  and 
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onleix»d  early  in  the  8])riu^  by  the  Geiu'riil-in-eliief,  was  ooinm(*iuH*(i  as 
soon  as  the  eoutraetor  could  fmnish  the  necessary  trauspoi-tatioii,  and 
wad  completed  in  August  j  the  18th  infantry^  occupying  Forts  D.  A. 
Bnssell  and  Sedgwick,  and  points  on  the  railroad,  I'elieved  the  30th 
in&ntiy,  which  occupied  Fort  Sanders,  and  commenced  the  new  ])ost 
Fort  Rred.  Steele.  Four  companies  of  the  4th  infantry  were  sent  to 
Fort  Fetterman,  and  the  27th  brought  to  the  line  of  the  railroad,  where 
mrt  of  it  now  is,  the  headquarters  and  six  companies  being  on  the 
Itepnblican, 

The  abandonment  of  the  Powder  river  country  placed  one  regiment 
and  a  half  without  quarters.    The  necessary  establishment  of  Fort  Fred. 
Steele  made  place  for  the  half  regiment,  and  it  became  a  question,  eco- 
nomically, where  quarters  for  the  winter  should  be  provided  for  the 
xemaining  regiment.    It  was  found  to  be  much  cheaper  to  build  the 
necessary  temporary  quarters  at  Omaha,  and  bring  the  troops  here  for 
the  winter,  than  to  bmld  in  the  interior  and  transx>ort  supplies  to  them. 
This  arrangement  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  War  Department,  and  the 
temporary  quarters  are  now  being  constructed.    In  connection  with  this 
abandonment  of  the  Powder  river  country,  it  may  be  remarked  here 
that  the  effect  upon  the  Indians  anticipated  has  been  fully  realized. 
They  have  regarded  it  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  on  our  part,  and 
General  Sheridan  reports  that  the  recent  outbreak  in  his  department 
▼as  urged  by  the  noi-them  bauds  with  a  view  of  compelling  the  aban- 
f    donment  by  the  whites  of  the  Smoky  HDl  country,  as  they  had  comi>elled, 
as  they  fancied,  the  abandonment  of  their  country  in  the  north. 

The  efforts  made  to  cultivate  gardens  at  the  different  posts,  in  com- 
pliance with  orders  li'om  the  General-in-chief,  have  been  but  partially 
snccessful  in  this  department.  This  failure  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
Indian  depredations  compelled  the  sending  of  troops  into  the  Held  at  the 
•very  time  the  gardens  should  have  been  made.  Many  changes  of  stations 
took  place  also  about  the  same  time.  The  grasshopi)ers  were  very  dest  nic- 
tive.  At  Fort«  Kearaey,  McPherson,  Bridger,  and  Camp  Douglas  they 
entirely  destroyed  the  gardens,  though  a  subsequent  planting  atBridger 
and  Camp  Douglas  was  more  successful. 

The  latter  i)ost  grew  1,700  bushels  of  potatoes  and  35  bushels  peas. 
Everything  else  destroyed  by  grasshoppers. 

Fifteen  thousand  pounds  potatoes  were  grown  at  Fort  Sanders,  300 
pounds  each  of  turnips  and  beets,  and  many  other  vegetables.  The  gar- 
den at  this  post  ha«  been  the  most  successlul  one  in  tlic  di^paitmc^nt. 

It  is  very  certain  that,  as  the  posts  and  their  garrisons  become  more 
jtermanent,  good  gardens  can  be  made,  and  ample  for  the  use  of  ofiicers 
and  men^  unless  destroyed  by  insects. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  small  arsenal  in  this  depait- 
menty  capable  of  making  necessary  repairs,  was  indi(;ated  in  my  last 
report,  A  bill  to  effect  this  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Eei)resenta- 
tives  at  it«  last  session,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  1  respectfully  request 
that  renewed  efforts  be  made  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congiess  to 
have  sneh  an  arsenal  authorized. 

Appended  to  this  report,  and  mai-ked  B,  is  a  list  of  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores  now  in  this  department  useless  for  want  of  repairs,  and 
which  to  transport  to  any  arsenal  for  repairs,  and  back  to  their  present 
location,  would  cost  about  their  value. 

This  arsenal  should  also  have  storage  cai)acity  sufficient  for  all  amis 
and  munitions  likely  to  become  necessary  for  the  troops  and  States  on 
the  line  of  the  Paciflc  railroad,  bet^veen  the  Missoun  and  California.  In 
the  appended  table,  marked  A^,  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  officers 
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and  enlisted  men  tried  by  conrts-martial  in  this  department 
past  year. 

I  regret  to  say  it  is  large,  but  still  more  that  it  is  a  present 
It  is  impossible  always  to  avoid  appointing  in  the  imny 
young  men.    Their  conduct  soon  renders  it  necessary  for  tibm 
the  senice  or  suffer  punishment  by  sentence  of  eomt-murtiiLv 
majority  of  the  captains  and  subalterns  are  most  excellent  and 
officers,  but  they  are  comparatively  young  in  the  service  and  ii; 
and  have  not  always  the  tact  and  patience  and  coolness 
manage  enlisted  men,  without  resort  to  courts-martiaL    The 
the  service  on  the  plains — ^the  scattering  of  regiments  by  com] 
detachments  during  the  whole  sununer,  and  many  of  these 
by  inexperienced  subalterns — ^is  most  unfiEivorable  both  to 
men.    I^m  these  different  causes  arise  the  necessity  for  so 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  during  the  jmst  year 
been  in  this  department  a  marked  improvement  in  all  that 
the  discipline  and  morale  of  both  officers  and  men. 

I  have  visited  every  post  in  the  department  during  this  somms^ 
Fort  Kearney,  and  speak  from  actual  observation  of  the 
condition  of  the  troops  therein. 

I  have  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
chiefs  of  the  various  staff  departments  at  my  headquarters 
formed  their  varied  and  important  duties.    My  personal  sttdf 
tied  to  the  same  commendation. 

The  necessity  for  any  discussion  of  the  Indian  question^  so  ii 
connected  with  the  duties  of  the  commander  of  this  departmcot^l 
obviated  by  the  i^esults  of  the  recent  deliberations  of  the  Indii 
commission,  and  their  recommendations  thereon.    But  even  if  t  ~ 
mendations  of  the  commission  receive  the  sanction  of  Gongreffl,r 
anticipate  an  immocliate  settlomont  of  all  difficulties  with  Indiima^^ 
evil  results  of  a  mischievous  system,  so  long  in  operatioi 
remedied  in  a  day  or  year.    The  Indian  is  unrestrained  nowhy 
sideration  for  the  white  man.    He  neither  loves  nor  fears  him. 
he  can  be  controlled  he  must  be  made  to  do  one  or  the  other.   II 
if  the  maniigenuiit  of  everything  pertaining  to  his  affairs  is  inl 
the  anny  that  in  a  fcAV  years  he  will  do  both. 

I  am,  genenil,  verj^  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  C.  AUQUB, 
Brevet  Major  General j  Commanding 

Brevet  Major  General  W.  A.  Nichols, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  United  States  Anny^ 

HeadqVs  Mil.  l>ivi»ion  of  the  Missouri^  tit.  Imm^  Jb> 


REPORT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  ALFRED  H.  TERBT. 

Headquarters  Department  op  Da£OT. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota^  October  6^ 

General:  In  obedience  to  the  instnictions  of  the  Lieutem 
commanding,  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  mililaiy  af 
this  department  occuning  since  my  last  annual  report^  whichirt 
on  the  27th  day  of  September,  18C7. 

The  department  of  Dakota  is  now  divided  into  four  nulituy 
and  the  organization  and  distiibution  of  troops  is  the  same  as  a^ 
of  my  last  report,  excepting  the  transfer  of  one  company  ri 
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infantry  from  Fort  Sully  to  Fort  Randall,  and  one  company  of  the  lOtli 
infantiy  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Fort  llipley. 

Tlie  movomenti?  of  troops  in  the  distiict  of  Minnesota,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sending  of  one  comj)any  of  the  10th  infantiy  from  Fort  Aber- 
crombie to  Leach  lake,  for  puii)oses  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
have  been  confined  to  escort  duty  between  the  several  posts  of  the  district, 
and  the  protection  of  contractors'  trains  and  herds  of  beef  cattle  en  route 
from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Fort  Stevenson  on  the  Missouri  river. 

In  the  district  of  southeast  Dakota  there  has  been  no  movement 
of  trooi>s,  except  the  ti-ansfer  of  one  company  of  the  22d  infantry  from 
Fort  Solly  to  Fort  liandall,  it  having  been  deemed  expedient  to  increase 
the  garrison  of  the  last-named  post  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Indian  reservation  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  Middle  distiict  the  various  bands  of  the  Sioux  have  been  almost 
constantly  throughout  the  year  perpetrating  acts  of  hostility,  directed 
ehiedy  at  the  mail  ])arties  and  cattle  herds,  occasioning  a  constant 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  gan-ison,  and  often  i)reventing  any  communi- 
cation between  the  i)osts  except  by  strong  parties.  The  difficulty  has 
been  complicatetl  by  tlw  \isits  of  bands  of  half-breeds  from  the  British 
territory  who  have  supplied  the  hostile  Sioux  with  whiskey  and  ammu- 
nition. Detachments  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  sent  out  from  the 
post  in  pursuit  of  Indians  who  have  committed  depredations,  but  these 
have  nsually  failed  of  their  object,  being  parties  of  infantiy  called  sud- 
denly from  fatigue  duty  and  hastily  mounted  for  the  purpose. 

It  ha\ing  l)een  rejwrted  that  a  camp  of  half'-breeds  had  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Little  Muddy  river  for  tbe  j)ui*i)ose  of  illicit  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  a  i)arty  was  sent  from  Fort  Buford,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hogan,  31st  infantry-,  which  broke  up  the  camp  and  captiu^ed 
some  merchandise,  inckidinga  small  amount  of  ammunition.  The  arti- 
cles so  seized  have  been  turned  over  to  the  United  States  civil  author- 
ities for  the  TeiTitorv'  of  Dakota. 

In  the  district  of  ]\Iontaiia  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Xugent,  with 
100  men  of  the  13th  inl'antiy,  established,  on  the  0th  of  l\Iay,  a  summer 
camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muscleshell.  The  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
at  the  close  of  navigation. 

The  dei>redations  of  the  Blood,  Pegan,  and  Blackfeet  Indians  upon 
the  settlers  and  mail  stations  rendenMl  it  necessary  to  establish  a  patrol 
along  the  stage  route  I'rom  Fort  Benton  to  Helena,  M.  T.,  duiing  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  I*arties  have  also,  on  several  occasions,  been 
detailed  for  the  protection  of  the  mail  rcmte  from  ]\Iinnesota  to  Montana. 
Detachments  sent  in  luirsuit  of  stock  stolen  by  the  Indians  in  this  dis- 
tiict have  generally  succeeded  in  recovering  the  ])ioperty. 

The  bel^vior  of  the  various  tiibes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  this 
dex>artment  duiing  the  year  has  been  so  diverse  as  to  preclude  any  gen- 
eral characterization.  The  tribes  hi  I^Iontana  and  northern  Dakota,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  Kees,  Mandans,  and  Sisseton  and  Wahi)eton  Sioux, 
have  been  fomid  in  a  constantly  hostile  attitude,  and  appear  to  have 
omitted  no  opi)ortiuiity  of  committing  depredations  ui)on  settlers  and 
public  property;  while  from  the  bands  occupying  southern  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  little  or  no  trouble  has  been  exi)eriencra.  Most  of  the  move- 
ments of  troops  have  been  occasioned  by  hostile  demoiiBtrations  of 
Uncpapa  and  other  bands  of  Sioux,  liiver  Crow,  PegBP'  nI,  and 

Blackfeet. 

The  depredations  of  these  Indians,  thoitgh  not  ov  have 

been  of  d'equent  occurrence,  reqimlng  incessant  vi|  irtof 

the  garrisons  of  the  posts,  and  causing  in  the  aggn  e  of 
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a  number  of  lives  aud  a  considerable  loss  of  propertv.  botb  to  private 
citizens  and  to  the  public.  The  subject  can  be  probably  best  presented 
by  enumerating  in  detail  the  most  important  of  these  hostile  acts. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1867,  the  Unc]>apas  attacked  a  logging  party 
sent  out  from  Fort  Stevenson,  wounding  one  man  severely,  and  the  next 
day  captured  five  mules  and  killed  an  ox. 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  wood  party  from  Fort  Bnford  was  attacked 
by  Uncpapas  two  miles  from  the  post;  one  man  was  killed,  one  wounded, 
aud  four  mules  were  lost. 

In  February,  1868,  Indians  stole  a  number  of  animals  firom  citizens 
near  Fort  Shaw;  the  detachment  of  troops  sent  in  pursuit  failed  to  over- 
take them. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1868,  Indians  stole  horses  from  the  mail  station 
at  Dearborn  creek,  Montana,  and  from  citizens  in  that  vicinity.  Tro^ 
were  again  sent  in  pursuit  without  suc<^ss. 

On  tlie  20th  of  April  Indiams  attacked  the  herd  of  the  government 
contractor  at  Fort  Ellis,  M.  T. ;  they  were  pursued  by  a  detachment 
under  Captain  Horr,  13th  infantry,  who  recaptured  the  larger  portion  of 
the  herd,  and  took  six  horses  and  one  mule. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  Indians,  dei)redating  on  the  cattle  herd  near  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  river,  killed  one  cattle  herder;  Captain  Uorr  punned 
them  to  the  mountains.  Two  days  after  the  Indians  killed  another  man 
two  mile^s  from  Fort  Ellis. 

On  the  24th  of  April  Sioux  Indians  attacked  the  herd  at  Camp  Cooke 
and  ran  off  34  hoi*ses  and  mules. 

During  April  and  May  the  Uncpapas  made  three  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  stock  henl  at  Fort  Stevenson,  but  were  repulsed. 

In  May  the  Uncpapas  attacked  Foi-t  Totten  and  ran  off  the  heid, 
but  it  was  all  recaptured  excepting  three  mules. 

On  the  13th  of  May  two  men  were  killed  by  Indians  10  miles  from 
Fort  Buford;  when  found  they  wei-e  pimied  to  the  gi-oimd  by  27  arrov^, 
scalped  and  honibly  mutilate<l. 

On  the  loth  of  May  two  mail  earners  were  niurdei-ed  by  Uncpapas, 
between  Foits  Stevenson  and  Totten. 

On  tlie  ITtb  Camp  Cooke  was  attacked,  but  the  Indians  w«»re  repulstnL 

On  the  lOtli  75  Sioux  attacked  Canij)  Keevo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miui- 
cleshcll  river;  the  stock  was  driven  otf,  but  was  ix»captur(.»d  by  a  detach 
ment  luider  Lieutenant  Edwards,  13th  infantry. 

May  24th.  Tlio  Indians,  having  stolen  stock  from  citizens  near  Fort 
Ellis,  were  piu'sued  by  a  sergeant  and  live  men,  who  recaptured  the 
sto(*k  after  a  brisk  skirmish,  two  hor8(\s  being  killed  in  the  affair. 

On  the  same  day  Sioux  and  Crow  Indians  attacked  Camp  Keeve,  kill 
ing  two  herders;  the  trooi)S  saved  the  lu»rd,  but  having  no  horses  could 
not  pursue  the  Indians. 

May  25th.  Two  mail  earners  lH»twe<»n  Forts  Stevenson  and  Totten  wvre 
captured  and  stripi)ed  by  the  Unepajias,  but  escaped  with  their  lives. 

July  11th.  A  herd  of  beef  cattle,  nc^ar  the  Niobrara  river,  en  routr  for 
Fort  Randall,  was  attacked  by  Brule  Sioux;  one  civilian  was  killed  and 
two  wounded;  the  Indians  were  afterwards  deliven^  uj)  by  a  fiieudlv 
band. 

August  0th.  Steamer  I^eni  L(»oti  was  fired  into  by  the  Sioux,  near 
Fort  Beithold,  one  Mandan  Indian  on  board  being  kifled. 

August  lOtli.  Lieutenant  Cusick,  with  50  men  of  the  31st  infuntiT. 
en  route  from  Fort  Bufoiil  to  I'ort  Stevenson,  was  attacked  at  3  a.  m. 
by  Sioux;  the  Indians  were  repulsed. 

On  the  20th  the  heixl  at  Fort  Bnford,  guarded  by  21  men,  was  attacked 
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by  two  parties  of  Sioux,  150  to  200  in  number;  the  attack  being  made 
on  two  sides  the  herd  of  250  beef  cattle  was  stampeded,  and  although 
the  garrison  of  the  post,  at  the  time  all  at  work  making  "  adobes," 
seized  their  arms  and  rushed  out,  they  only  succeeded  in  recovering  57 
head;  loss  two  killed  and  five  wounded;  among  the  latter  was  Lieutenant 
Cosick.  31st  infantry. 

On  tne  23d  the  mail  party  between  Forts  Stevenson  and  Totten  was 
smprised  by  Uncpapa  Sioux,  one  sergeant  and  two  men  were  killed,  and 
the  stock  captured. 

August  24th,  21  Indians,  committing  depredations  near  St.  Peter's 
Mission,  M.  T.,  were  captured  by  citizens  and  delivered  to  the  military 
antiiorities,  with  the  urgent  request  that  they  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

Daring  the  summer  of  this  year  two  employes  of  the  Korthwest  Fur 
ComxMiny,  employed  cutting  hay  near  Fort  Stevenson,  were  killed  by  the 
Sioux,  and  seven  wood-choppers  on  the  river  were  also  killed  by  Indians. 

On  the  application  of  the  agent  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota, 
representing  that  there  was  danger  of  disturbances  among  the  Indians 
at  Leach  lake,  Minnesota,  a  detachment  of  20  men  was  sent  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Hipley  to  the  agency  at  that  place  on  the  2d  day 
of  July. 

Subsequently  this  force  was  increased  by  one  company  of  the  10th 
infantiy,  sent  Irom  Fort  Abercrombie. 

A  personal  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  Chippewas,  made  by 
me  at  Fort  Ripley  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  disclosed  the  facts  that  the 
Indians  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  agent,  and 
that  while  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  an  outbreak,  the  occurrence 
of  one  during  next  year  is  not  improbable,  unless  the  complaints  of  the 
Indians  shall  receive  attention,  and  any  wrongs  that  they  may  have  suf- 
fered be  redressed,  or  they  be  satisfied  that  their  complaints  are  without 
foundation. 

Daring  the  last  winter,  a  lai^e  issue  of  rations  was  made  to  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Totten.  This  issue  was  absolutely  necessary-  to  pre- 
vent starvation.  Similar  issues  were  made  at  Forts  Rice,  Sully,  and 
Bandall,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Lieutenant  Genernl  conmianding, 
to  tribes  with  which  the  peace  commission  was  in  negotiation,  pending  a 
more  i)ermanent  arrangement. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  building  of  Fort  Sully  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  the  company  quarters,  hospital,  storehouses;  and  otlleers'  quar- 
ters are  completed,  and  but  very  little  remains  to  be  done.  At  Fort 
Rice  bat  small  progress  was  made  last  year.  This  year,  at  veiy  little 
expense,  most  of  the  material  having  been  made  upon  the  spot  by  the 
labor  of  the  troops,  company  quarters,  hospital,  and  storehouses  have 
been  completed.  The  officers'  quarters  have  been  commenced,  and  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  buildings  for  the  accomniodation  of  the  officers  now  at 
the  post  will  be  completed  before  winter. 

At  Fort  Stevenson  the  company  quarters,  storehouses,  and  hospital 
have  been  completed ;  the  officers'  quarters  are  still  unfinished. 

At  Fort  Totten  the  brick  buildings  designed  to  make  this  a  permanent 
post  have  been  commenced;  the  stone  foiuidations  of  them  all  are  laid, 
and  the  storehouses  and  hospital  completed;  the  company  quarters  are 
in  process  of  erection,  but  work  upon  the  officers'  quarters  will  not  be 
commenced  until  next  spring. 

The  buildings  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  incomplete  at  the  time  of  my  last 
report,  have  l^n  finished,  so  that  no  further  expense  will  be  incuiTcd 
upon  that  account. 

So  rexK)rt8  have  been  received  from  Forts  Buford,  Shaw,  or  EDis,  in 
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regard  to  the  prog^*e88  of  bnUding,  bnt  it  is  believed  that  each  of 
posts  will  be  sabstautially  finished  by  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

In  F(»bniary  last  I  reported  to  the  Lieutenant  General  coi 
that  i)arties  li'oni  Yankton,  I>.  T.,  and  its  vicinity,  proposed  to  matoj 
exi^dition  to  the  Black  Uills,  with  a  view  to  settling  there, 
accordance  with  his  instructions  I  directed  Greneral  Stanley  to 
all  i>ersons  that  exi)editious  into  this  unceded  Indian  territoiy 
unlawful,  and  would  not  be  i)ermitted;  and  if  necessary^  to  nsc  the! 
in  his  district  to  enforce  the  prohibition.    The  notice  given  by  "" 
Stanley  j)roved  sufficient  to  deter  the  parties  referred  to  from  pi 
their  undertaking,  and  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  employ  fora^ 

^Nothing  else  has  occurred  in  the  department  during  the  past 
sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioneil  in  this  report. 

I  remain,  General,  very  respectfullv*  yoiu*  obedient  servant^ 

ALFRED  H.  TERBY, 
Brevet  Major  Oeneral^  United  States 

Brevet  Major  General  W.  A.  Nichols,  A.  A.  G., 

Headquarters  Mil.  Div.  of  the  Missouri^  St.  LauiSj  Mo. 


EEPORT  OF  GENERAL  HALLECK,  MILITARY  DIVlSlOlT 

TUE  PACIFIC. 

IIeadquaeters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco^  Califomia^  September  22,  It 

General:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  i 
affairs  of  this  military  command: 

The  iiiilitaxy  division  of  the  Pacific  includes  the  States?  of 
Calilbrnia,  and  Nevada,  and  the  TeiTitories  of  Alaska,  Wi 
Idaho,  and  Arizona.      It  coini)rises  a  temtoiy  of  about  l,218,000i 
miles,  and  has  almut  12^750  statute  miles  of  sea-coast,  includii^ 
islands.     It«  population  is  about  700,000  whites,  and  130,000  Inc 
The  military  force  of  the  divi.sioii  is  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  one 
ment  of  artillery,  and  four  regiments  of  infantiy. 

For  militaiy  administration  the  division  is  divided  into  throe 
ments,  viz:  1st,  the  depaitment  of  Alaska;  2d,  the  department 
Columbia ;  and  3d,  the  department  of  California. 

I— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ALASKA. 

Brevet  Major  General  J.  C.  Davis,  commanding.     Headqi 
Sitka,  Alaska. 

This  department  comi)rises  the  territorj'  recently  ceded  to  the 
States  by  Russia,  and  formerly  known  as  Kussian  America.   It« 
is  estimated  at  about  578,000  square  miles,  and  its  iK)i)ulation  at) 
than  2,000  whites,  and  about  00,000  half-breeds  and  IncUans.   Ite 
tary  force  consists  of  five  comi)anies  of  artillery  and  one  cx)mpa»l|j 
infantry,  six  companies  in  all.    Six  military  i)osts  have  been  desigMj 
each  garnsoned  by  one  company,  viz:  Fort  Kodiak,  Fort  Kenay, '^ 
Fort  Koutznou,  Fort  Wrangell,  and  Fort  Tougass. 

Indian  population. — The  accounts  of  the  Indian  population  of 
are  so  meagi-e  and  conflicting,  that  it  is  difticult  to  amve  at  very 
factory  estimates.    The  following,  based  in  part  on  my  on\ti  ol 
tions,  and  in  part  on  the  accounts  of  others,  muit  be  regarded  as 
ai)proxiniately  correct.    Most  writers  make  foui*  genei'al  di\'i8ion8  of  • 
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natives  of  Alaska:  Ist,  the  Koloscliiansj  2d,  the  Kenjiians;  3cl,  the  Aleu- 
tians; 4th,  the  Esiiuimaux.  These  ai'e  n^ixm  subdixided  into  numerous 
ribes  and  lauiilies,  which  have  been  named,  sometimes  from  their  pliices 
of  residence  or  resoit^  and  sometimes  from  other  circumstances  or  inci- 
dents. 

1.  The  Kolo8chia}is. — ^This  name  is  given  by  the  llussians  to  all  the 
natives  who  inhabit  the  jshuids  and  coast  fr'om  the  latitude  54^  4(K  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Atna  or  Copi)er  river.  The  people  of  British  Columbia 
call  them  Stikeens.  Tliey  arc  said  to  speak  the  same  lang:iuige,  or  at^ 
least  dialeets  of  the  same  language,  which  has  been  called  Koloschian 
or  Stikeen.  The  Indians  of  the  noithem  islands  and  northern  (^oast  of 
British  Columbia  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  their  eutu*e  population 
was  estimated  by  the  early  explorers  at  25^000.  The  Koloschians  in 
Alaska,  at  the  prest*nt  time,  have  been  subdivided  and  classcKl  as  follows: 

The  Hydas,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  Alexandria,  or  Prince  of 
Wales  archipelago.  They  have  usually  been  hostile  to  the  whites,  and 
a  few  years  ago  captured  a  tmding  vessel  and  murdered  the  crew.  Ver^^ 
recently  they  took  possession  of  a  vessel,  the  Blaek  Diamond,  loaded 
with  coal  belonging  to  the  quartermasters'  department,  and  stripped  her 
of  whatever  they  desired,  but  did  not  injure  the  crew,  who  were  too 
w^eak  to  ofter  resistance.  Tliey  number  about  000.  These  Indians  are 
also  called  Kaiganies  and  Kliavakans;  the  former  being  near  Kaigan 
harbor,  and  the  latter  near  the  Gulf  of  Kliavakan. 

In  the  same  archipelago  are  the  Ilennegas,  who  live  near  Cape  Pole, 
and  the  Chatsinas,  who  occupy  the  northern  i)ortion  of  the  i)nncipal 
island.  Thev  are  said  to  be  peacefid,  and  to  nimiber  about  500  each,  in 
aU  about  1,000. 

The  Tougass,  who  live  on  Tougass  island  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Portland  channel.  A  branch  of  this  tribe,  called  the  Foxes,  now  under 
a  separate  chief,  live  near  Cape  Fox.  The  two  branches  together  num- 
ber about  500. 

The  Stikeens  who  live  on  the  Stikeen  river  and  the  islands  near  its 
mouth.  Although  repivsented,  as  at  the  present  time,  i)eaceuble,  a  few 
years  ago  they  captiu'cd  a  trading  vessel  and  murdered  the  crc»w.  They 
number  alK>ut  1,000. 

Tlie  Kukus,  or  Kakes,  who  live  on  Kuprinoff  island,  having  their 
principal  settlement  near  the  northwestern  side.  These  Indians  have 
long  been  hostile  to  the  whites,  making  distant  warlike  incursions  in 
their  canoes.  They  have  several  times  visited  Puget  sound,  and,  in 
15^7,  murdered  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  ToAvnsend.  They  num- 
Ijcr  altogether  about  1,200. 

The  Kous,  who  have  Si*veral  villages  on  the  bays  and  inl(»ts  of  Kou 
island,  l>etween  Cape  Division  and  l^rince  Frederick's  sound.  They  are 
i-epre^nted  as  generally  unfiiendly  to  cmr  pcoi)le,  and  will  rob  and  mur- 
der whenever  they  have  a  good  oi)portunity.  They  are  dangerous  only 
to  small  unarmed  traders.    Tliey  number,  in  all,  about  800. 

The  Kontznous  or  Koushnous,  w^ho  live  near  Kcmtznere  Head,  at  the 
month  of  Hood's  bay,  Admiralty  island.  They  formerly  had  a  bad  repu- 
tation^ but  they  now  seem  disposed  to  be  x)oaceful.  They  number  about 
800. 

The  Awks,  who  live  along  Douglas's  channel  and  near  the  mouth  of 
Tako  river.    They  have  a  bad  reputation,  and  nnmber  about  800. 

The  Sundowns  and  Takos,  who  live  on  the  mainland  from  Port  Hough- 
ton to  the  Tako  river.  They  are  treacherous  and  mostly  hostile.  They 
nnmber  about  500. 

The  Chilcales  or  Chilkats^  living  on  Lynn  et  d  fhe  Chilkat 
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river.  Tlioy  are  warlike,  and  have  heretofore  been  hostile  to  all  wliitess 
but  at  present  manifest  a  disposition  to  be  Mendly.  They  n>ii8ter  aU  ut 
2,000. 

The  Hoodsiia-hoos,  who  live  near  the  head  of  Chatham  straits.  There 
are  also  small  settlements  of  them  near  Port  Frederick,  and  at  some 
other  points.  They  are  all  represented  as  treacherous  and  dangeroii& 
They  number  about  1,000. 

The  Ilunnas  or  Hoone-aks,  who  are  scattered  along  the  mainland  from 
Lynn  canal  to  Cape  Spencer.  They  formerly  committed  frequent  hon- 
tilities  against  trading  vessels,  but  have  been  quiet  since  the  change  of 
flags.    Their  number  is  about  1,000. 

The  Sitkas,  or  Indians  on  Baronoff  island,  who  were  at  first  oppofwd 
to  the  change  of  flags,  but  have  since  become  friendly.  Thejse  ore  esti- 
mated by  General  Davis  at  about  1,200. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  scattering  families  and  tribes  on  the  islands  not 
above  enumerated,  and  the  Hyacks,  who  live  south  of  Copi>er  river,  we 
shall  have  from  12,000  to  15,000  as  the  whole  number  of  Koloschians  in 
the  Tenitory. 

2.  The  Kenaians. — Tliis  name,  derived  from  the  peninsula  of  Kenay, 
wliicrh  lies  between  Cook's  inlet  and  Pi-ince  William's  sound,  baa  been 
ap[>lied  to  all  the  Indians  who  occupy  the  countiy  north  of  Copi>er  river 
and  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  except  the  Aleutians  and  Esfjuimaiix. 
Tbey  are  a  4)roud  and  fearless  nice,  but  the  Russian  traders  and  tbe 
employes  of  the  telegraph  company  represent  them  as  peaceful  and  well 
disjKJsed.  They,  however,  are  ready  to  avenge  any  affront  or  wrong.  I 
have  not  sutlirient  data  to  give  the  Tiames,  locations,  or  numbers  of  the 
several  tribes  of  these  i>eople.  Their  whole  niunber  is  usually  estimated 
at  25£H)0. 

3.  The  Aleutians. — ^This  term  more  proi)erly  belongs  to  the  natives  of 
the  Aleutian  islands,  but  it  has  been  applied  also  to  those  of  the  Schon- 
luagiii  and  Kodiak  gnuips,  and  to  the  southern  Esquimaux,  whom  they 
greatly  i*e*semble.  Tliey  are  gencnill.y  kiud  and  well  disposed,  and  not 
entirely  wanting  in  industry.  I)y  the  introduction  of  si*liools  and 
churches  among  these  people  the  Russians  have  done  nuich  towards  redu- 
cing th<?m  to  a  state  of  civilization.  As  might  l>e  expectiul  fi-om  the 
indefiinto  character  of  the  lines  si»paratiiig  them  fmni  the  Esquimaux, 
the  c»stimates  of  their  numbers  aiv  conllicting,  varying  from  4,0UU  to 
10,000.  Probably  the  lowest  mmiber  would  comprise  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Aleutian  islands  pn)iH»r,  while  if  we  include  the  other  groups  and 
the  i)eninsula  of  Aliiska,  and  the  country  bordering  on  Bristol  bay,  the 
whole  number  may  iv^ich  as  high  as  10,000. 

4.  The  Esquimaux, — These  pcH>ple,  whoccmstitute  tbe  remainder  of  the 
]K)]mlation  of  Alaska,  inhabit  tlu*  coasts  of  IJehring's  sea  and  of  the  Arc- 
tic 04'ean,  and  the  interior  <'ountry  north,  and  including  the  northen 
bmnclies  of  Youkon  riv(»r.  The  Kenaians  are  Siiid  to  hold  the  couDtiy 
along  the  more  southerly  branches  of  that  river.  The  character  of  the 
Alaskian  Esquimaux  d<H's  not  essentially  difl'er  from  that  of  the  same 
Kice  in  other  i)arts  of  the  Avorld.  They  are  low  in  the  scale  of  hnmanitv, 
and  generally  harmless,  but  often  treacherous  and  hostile  to  small  uHt- 
ties  of  whites.  No  veiy  nUiable  data  <*an  be  given  in  repird  to  their 
numlH»rs,  but  it  is  generally  sui)i)os(»(l  that  innn  10,000  to  20,000  of  tlie«e 
j)eoi)le  eitlK»r  live  pennanentlv  in  northern  Alaska,  or  tVetiuently  visit 
that  section  of  country'  from  Mackenzi(»'s  river  <m  the  British  territuiy 
west  of  the  K4H'ky  mountains.  These  estimates  make  the  entire  Indisa 
population  of  Alaska  from  r>0,(KK)  to  70,000;  i)n)bably  a  mean  of  00,000 
would  Ik*  as  nearly  a  correct  ivsult  as  can  be  airived  at  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  country. 
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HOSTILE  INDIANS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sumiuary  that  the  Kolaschiaus  are 
the  only  Indians  in  Alaska  with  whom  any  serious  difficulties  are  to  be 
apprehended.  Although  most  of  these  people  now  pretend  to  be  friendly, 
they  are  all  of  so  treacherous  a  character  that  depi'edations  by  them  may 
be  exijected  on  the  firat  favorable  opportunitj^  Our  traders  are  not 
likely  for  some  time  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  Eeuaians,  and 
there  is  very  little  to  apprehend  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Aleutians 
and  Esquimaux. 

MILITABY  POSTS. 

Sitka  was  the  only  xM)8t  which,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son when  the  transfer  of  the  territory  was  made,  we  could  establish  last 
year.  The  Indians  at  this  place  were  at  first  veiy  sullen,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  reganl  our  i>eople  vnth  hostility,  but  under  the  firm  and  decided 
course  ])ursued  toward  them  by  General  Davis  they  are  now  friendly  and 
submissive.  As  their  principal  village  is  directly  under  our  batteries, 
General  Da^is  deemed  one  company  sufficient  for  the  i)ermanent  gani- 
8on  of  the  place,  and  it  was  at  first  pi*oposed  to  transfer  the  other  com- 
Xmny  to  Kou  island ;  but  an  examination  of  its  harbors  not  proving  favor- 
able, General  Davis  selected  a  site  for  the  new  |K>st  on  the  peninsula  of 
Koutznon,  on  Admiralty  island,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  a  large 
bay.  He  represented  the  advantages  of  this  position  to  be  that :  1.  Tlio 
site  is  favorjible  for  a  military  post,  and  timber  is  abundant  and  conve- 
nient. 2.  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodiousj  and  the  anchorage  good. 
3.  The  entrance  is  narrow  and  can  be  easily  ibrtified,  so  as  to  make  it  a  har- 
bor of  refuge  in  time  of  war.  4.  It  is  easily  accessible  to  vessels  entering 
Chatham- 8  straits  from  either  the  noi-tli  or  the  south.  5.  it  is  directly 
opposite  Peril  sti*aits,  which  lead  to  Sitka,  and  is  about  equidistant  from 
the  Kious,  Kak^s,  Takes,  and  Chilkats,  the  most  powerful  and  danger- 
ous of  the  Kolaschiaus  tribes ;  and,  G.  The  most  promising  coal  veins 
yet  discovered  in  this  country  are  found  in  this  bay. 

Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  United  States  steamer  Saginaw,  who  has  sev- 
eral times  visited  and  examined  this  harbor,  fully  conlirmed  to  nie  these 
statements  of  General  Davis,  and  moreover  was  very  sanguine  in  n»gard 
to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  coal  discovered  in  the  bay.  Both 
these  gentlemen  regard  Koutznou  as  more  favorable  for  a  settlement, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  town,  than  any  other  tbey  have 
seen  in  Alaska. 

On  these  representations  I  authorized  General  Davis  to  coninience  the 
establishment  of  a  post  there  for  one  company.  He  has  at  Sitka  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  that  purpose.  They  were  sent  there  last  year  to 
enable  him  to  construct  shelters  for  his  command,  but  as  tlu*  buildings 
turned  over  by  the  liussian  authoiities  were  foiuid  sulUident  for  that 
purix)se,  most  of  the  liunber  and  other  mateiials  are  still  on  hand  and 
can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  post.  As  the  season  is  too 
far  ad^'auced  to  complete  the  shelters  this  fiill,  General  Davis  proposes 
to  have  the  garrison  \nnter  at  Sitka. 

Captain  Pierce's  company  E,  second  artillery*  early  last  8])ring  com- 
meuced  the  establishment  of  a  small  post  on  iWiraas  island,  near  our 
southern  boundary,  and  another  on  Wrangell  '  '^ear  the  mouth  of 

Stikeen  river.    The  former  was  intended  for  ^  km  of  our  tniders 

^ith  the  Tougass,  Hyda,  Kaigan,  and  othe^  lie  iiontiers  of 

British  Columbia,  and  the  latter  to  keep  1  ^^^eck.    When 
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I  Aisited  thc^  posts,  in  August  last.  Captain  Pierce  and  Brevet  Captain 
Smith — the  latter  commanding  the  detachment  at  Fort  Wrangell — were 
of  the  opinion  tliat,  in  view  of  the  reduction  of  the  company  by  expinh 
ration  of  enlistments,  and  the  equivocal  aspect  of  the  Stikeen  Indiani, 
the  garrisons  of  these  posts  were  too  small  for  safety.  I  accordingty 
ordered  company  I,  same  regiment,  to  occupy  Fort  Wraagell,  and  tte 
detachment  from  company  E  to  return  to  Fort  Tougass. 
*  In  view  of  the  imiK)rtance  of  establishing  relations  \iith  the  Alentiaiis 
and  Ecnaians,  I  sent  one  company  of  artillery  to  Eodiak  island,  and 
another  to  the  peninsula  of  Einay,  to  establish  posts  at  each  of  these 
places.  That  sent  to  Eodink,  after  an  unprecedentedly  long  voyage, 
reached  St.  Paul  harbor  in  good  order  June  5,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  establish  the  post  of  Fort  Eodiak  |  but  the  company  sent  to  Eenay 
was  wrecked  in  the  bark  Torrent^  near  its  destination,  and  will  not  be  able 
to  construct  its  post  before  next  summer.  It  will  winter  at  Eodiak«  Hie 
circumstances  of  this  wreck,  so  far  as  ascertained,  are  given  in  a  special 
report  The  Indians  at  both  places  have  manifested  the  most  fruendly 
disposition  toward  our  people. 

INDIAN  POLICY  IN   ALASKA. 

General  Davis  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
with  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Eoluschians  and  Eenaian8,the  establish- 
ment of  military  posts  in  their  country  should  precede  the  advance  <tf 
settlement  and  trade.  Their  relations  with  the  military,  when  once  estab- 
lished, are  almost  invariably  friendly.  They  are  not  cheated  or  ill-treated 
by  the  soldiers,  and  soon  learn  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  oflSc^ 
and  the  power  of  a  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  command.  A  firm 
and  just  administration  has  a  more  important  influence  over  savages  than 
is  usimlly  supposed.  By  establishing  military  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larger  tribes  or  villages,  a  salutary  influence  is  soon  obtained  over  them, 
whi(;h  readily  extends  to  other  branches  and  families  of  the  same  Indians. 
In  this  way  the  whole  country  will  be  gradually  opened  to  our  settlers  and 
traders,  without  the  danger  of  hostile  collisions.  They  will  thus  learn 
that  our  government  is  able  and  ready  to  comi)el  them  to  good  conduct, 
and  not  disposed  to  reward  hostilities  and  purchase  peace  by  treatien 
and  annuities,  as  has  beeu  the  i)nu».tice  elsewhere. 

I  fully  concur  in  these  views  in  regard  to  the  policy  which  shoidd  be 
adopted  toward  the  Indians  in  Alaska ;  and  I  believe  that  the  niilitaiy 
posts  already  designated  will  accomplish  the  desinnl  object,  and  that,  tf 
this  policy  be  jnoperly  carried  out,  we  shall  not  be  under  the  ntn-essitj* 
of  sending  additional  troops  to  that  Territory  to  cany  on  a  long  auil 
expensive  Indian  war. 

For  the  protection  of  ti*ading  vessels,  and  to  inspire  the  natives  with 
due  resp<*ct  for  our  flag,  it  will  be  important  to  keep  a  vessel  of  war  in 
these  waters.  By  occasionally  visiting  tlu*  several  military  iK>sts  and 
larger  Indian  towns,  most  of  which  an*  on  tlu»  shoi^es  of  navigiible  bays 
and  channels,  such  a  vessel  will  do  nuuh  toward  maintaining  a  i>enua- 
nent  i)eace. 

CIVIL  TERRITOniAL  GOVERJTMEXT. 

General  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  v\\i\  ofticers  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment are  not  requii^ed  in  Alaska  at  the  present  time,  excei)t  a  court  at 
Sitka,  and  another  at  Eoiliak,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases. 
As  the  business  of  these  courts  will  be  very  limited,  the  expense  of  main- 
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tuning  them  ongtit  to  l>e  very  small.  The  commanding  officer  of  tho 
department  might  be  authorized  to  a«t  aa  the  civil  executive,  with  power 
to  enforce  the  process,  decisions,  and  sentences  of  these  courfcs.  The 
machineiy  of  an  ordinary  territorial  government  for  less  than  two  thon- 
sand  white  people,  scattered  over  such  a  vast  area,  would  involve  an 
nonecessarj-  expense.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  the  ofGcers 
of  such  a  government  are  not  uufreqiieiitly  the  first  to  involve  us  in  diffl- 
coltieB  wiUi  the  natives.  Indian  wars  give  them  patronage  and  contra«ta. 
It  ia  particularly  recommended  that  no  superintendents  or  agents  of  the 
Indiwi  Boreou  he  sent  to  Alaska  at  the  present  time. 

IMSPECTION  OF  POSTB. 

I  have  recently  inBi)ected  the  principal  military  posts  in  this  Territory. 
At  Tougass  and  Wrangell  the  construction  of  the  blockhouses  and 
Bhelters.for  the  men  and  ofiBcers  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  warrant  their 
completion  before  winter.  These  posts  are  well  situated,  with  good  har- 
bors, and  evcrj-  convenience  for  landing  supplies.  Timber  and  fuel  are 
abondant  and  easily  procured.  At  mtka  the  quarters,  ban-acks,  and 
storehouses  are  ample,  and  a  few  repairs  and  alterations  will  make  this 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  desirable  posts  on  the  Pacific.  But 
little  has  been  done  as  yet  at  Tougass  and  Wrangell  by  the  commands 
towards  establishing  vegetable  gardens,  but  those  cultivated  by  the 
natives  gave  promise  when  I  visited  them  (about  the  middle  of  August) 
of  abundant  crops.  Although  the  soil  and  climate  at  Sitka  are  less 
&voiable  than  other  posts,  the  gardens  there  were  verj'  promising,  and 
mpplied  the  messes  with  radishe-s,  lettuce,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, onions,  peas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  The  potato  crop  also 
gave  promise  of  u  fair  yield.  lu  a  moist  climate  like  that  of  Sitka, 
where  the  season  is  short  and  the  sun  often  obscured  by  clouds  and  fogs, 
garden  lands  require  to  be  ridged,  so  as  to  diain  the  soU  and  give  it  a 
better  exposure.  "With  improved  cultivation,  and  seeds  of  accUmated 
plants  and  grains,  the  military  posts  in  Alaska  I  am  satisfied  will  be  able 
to  raise  all  the  vegetables  they  require.  Most  of  the  roots  and  seeds 
planted  this  year  came  from  California,  and  were  raisedin  a  dry  soil  and 
nnder  a  hot  sun.  Those  from  Maine  or  Canada  woidd  be  moi'e  suitjible 
for  the  cUmate  of  Alaska. 

The  growth  of  the  grasses  and  grains  fixim  seeds  sown  as  an  experi- 
ment or  accidentally  scattered  was  very  luxuriant.  Among  these  I 
noticed  clover,  timothy,  blue-grass,  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  Although  the 
giains  were  of  i-ank  growth,  the  stalks  being  some  iive  or  six  feet  high 
and  the  heads  well-formed  and  full,  (the  middle  of  August,)  doubts  were 
expressed  whether  tliey  would  matiu^.  General  Davis  was  also  doubtful 
whether  at  Sitka  hay  could  bo  cured  for  a  wintei-'s  supply,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  fogs  and  showers  in  August  and  September.  But  this 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  at  the  other  posts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
can  be  surmounted  even  at  Sitka.  If  so  it  will  save  the  shipment  of  hay 
to  these  posts,  which  is  a  large  item  of  expense.  The  pasture  during  the 
summer  is  good  and  abundant  wherever  the  timber  and  underbrush  have 
ijecn  removed.  Nearly  all  of  southera  Alaska  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  easy  of  access  by  vessels,  and  with  abimdant 
water-jmwer  for  saw-mills  and  other  machinerj-.  The  underwood  is  almost 
tropical  in  its  character  and  loxuriance  of  growth. 
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BBITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

These  British  pro\ince8  lie  directly  a^acent  to  Alaska.  The  former 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Washington  Territory,  on  the  cast  by  the 
Eocky  mountains,  and  on  the  north  by  Simpson's  river  and  the  Finlaj 
branch  of  the  Peace  river,  including  Vancouver's  islandand  Queen  Char- 
lotte's archipelago.  All  steamers  and  all  sailing  vessels  taking  what  is 
called  the  ipside  passage,  plying  between  Alaska  and  any  of  our  Pacilfe 
States  and  Territories,  pass  through  and  navigate  the  waters  of  the  prov- 
ince from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  Fort  Simpson,  a  distance  of  over  550 
miles.  Tlie  latter  province,  generally  called  New  Caledonia,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Alaska,  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  extendi 
from  British  Columbia  to  tlie  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  virtually  governed  and 
its  trade  controlled  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Many  of  the  large 
rivers,  like  the  Stikeen,  Tako,  andChilkat,  which  empty  into  the  waten 
of  Alaska,  have  their  sources  in  this  provin«}e,  and  many  of  the  Indiiui 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  these  rivers  live  partly  in  Alaska  and 
partly  in  New  Caledonia,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  pasws 
through  those  on  the  coast.  Uence  the  intimate  relations  of  Alaska  with 
the^*.  two  British  provinces  in  all  matters  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
navigation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Esquimaux,  Kenaians,  Chilkats,  TakaA, 
and  Stikeens  who  belong  to  Alaska,  actually  reside  much  of  the  time 
in  British  teiritorj'. 

The  number  of  Indians  subject  to  British  laws  and  to  British  authority 
in  New  Caledonia  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  20,000. 
The  numlKT  of  whites  is  very  smaU,  including  only  a  few  traders  and 
agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

British  Columbia  contains  a  white  population  of  about  8,000,  and  abnat 
4(),(H)()  Indians.  Those  who  live  on  the  inside  ]nissage  may  be  described 
and  enumerated  as  follows :  at  and  near  Nanaimo,  4(H) ;  on  Valdes  island. 
n(»ar  Capo  kludge,  KM);  Ninkish  river,  200;  Foil  Rupert,  400;  Shadwell 
passjigt*,  200 ;  Smith's  inlet  and  River  channel,  .*W)0;  Bella  Bellas,  ;ttM): 
on  Lainls  and  Douglas  channel,  300;  on  Kitamat  river,  200;  in  all  aUmt 
2,500.  The  Kitamat  river  and  Fort  RuiM*i-t  Indians  have  a  bad  n»puta- 
tion  ;  fill  th<'  otlu»rs  are  i>eaceful  and  friendly. 

Those*  of  British  Columbiaand  New  Caledonia  who  live  near  the  Iwund- 
ary  and  vouw  into  Alaska  or  trade  with  the  Alaska  Indians  an»  the 
Chinipsjiins,  who  live  on  tlu»  Chimpsstin  i)eninsula,  and  nuniln^r  abont 
l,r>00;  the  Nass  nv<T  Indians,  abont  2,000;  the  Skewa  river  Indiaits 
abouf  2,500;  the  Kit hatets,  <m  Ogden's  than rn'l,  .'500;  the Ilydahs <m  tlif 
northern  i)art  of  (^ueen  Chariotte's  island,  (>00;  the  Stik<H»ns  and  Taka.s 
on  tlu'  npper  waters  of  these  rivers,  1,0(M);  in  all  alxmt  8,000. 

II.— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

l>n*vt't  ^lajor  General  George  Crook  conunanding;  head(puirteiv, 
Porllan<l,  Oregon. 

This  driKirlnient  is  eoni]>osed  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  AVashington  and  Idaho.  Its  area  is  about  275,000  squartMuiles. 
its  while  ])o]>ulationis  estimated  at  KU),(K)0,  and  its  number  of  Indiuus 
at  .■>."»,(H)0.  The  military  fon*e  of  this  department  eonsists  of  one  n*jn- 
mrnt  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  eight  eoinpanies  i>f 
eaviilry — in  all  20  <*ompanies. 

Tlirre  are  !.">  military  posts  in  this  depariment,  viz. :  Camp  Stei»le,  on 
Sail  rhian  ishnid, one  company;  fort  at  Cape  Disapi>ointment,  one  com- 
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•■ort  Vancouver^ne  company ;  Fort  Colville,  one  company;  Fort 
one  company ;  Fort  Boise,  one  company;  Camp  Three  Forks,  two 
\ies;  Camp  Lyon,  one  company ;  Camp  C.  F.  Smith,  one  company ; 
lunathyone  company;  Camp  Warner,  three  companies;  Camp 
ifliree  companies ;  CampLogan,  one  company;  Camp  Watson,  one 
f ;  Fort  Steams,  one  company.    The  first  four  of  the  above  men- 

CIS  are  inWasliington  Territory,  tlie  next  tliree  in  Idaho,  and  the 
in  Oregon.  Camp  Steele,  on  San  Jimn  island,  is  kept  up  in  com- 
viflitiie  treaty  provisions  of  joint  military  occupation ;  the  garri- 
Cape  Di8apiK>mtment  and  Fort  Steams  are  simply  to  occupy  and 
order  the  fortifications  at  those  places ;  the  company  at  Fort  Van- 
to  guard  the  depot  of  quartermaster  and  commissaiy  stores,  and 
fe  Port  Colville  and  Fort  Lapwai,  to  enforce  revenue  laws,  and 
B  order  on  the  Indian  reservations.  The  other  posts  in  Idaho  and 
have  been  centres  or  auxiliary  points  in  oi)eration  against  hos- 
ana. 

ndian  war  which  has  been  waged  for  many  years  in  southern 
and  Idaho,  and  the  northern  parts  of  California  and  Nevada, 
Di  conducted  with  great  energy  and  success  by  General  Crook 
took  command  in  that  section  of  country.  On  the  22d  of  August 
ted  that  about  eight  hundred  hostile  Indians  had  surrendered, 
t  the  war  w^as  virtually  closed.  Since  that  time  no  new  depreda- 
ve  been  committed ;  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  Siife  to  \\itlidraw 
siderable  portion  of  the  troops.  Probably  two  or  three  of  the 
ortaut  posts  may  be  dispensed  with  next  year,  and  a  reduction 
the  large  garrisons  at  Camps  Warner  and  Harney, 
inch  praise  cannot  be  given  to  General  Crook  for  the  energy  and 
h  which  he  has  conducted  this  war,  enduring  without  complaint 
bihips,  piivations,  and  dangers  of  its  numerous  marches,  scouts, 
ties.  For  the  details  of  military  operations  in  this  department 
he  past  year  I  renpe^^tfuUy  refer  to  the  several  report*s  of  the 
tent  and  district  commanders  forwarded  from  department  head- 

III.— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

't  ]Major  General  B.  O.  C.  Ord  commanding;  headquarters  San 
eo,  California. 

lepartment  includes  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and 
citory  of  Arizona.  As  each  of  these  is  so  separated  gc^gi'aphi- 
>in  the  others  as  to  require  distinct  and  independent  means  of 
,  it  will  be  better  to  discuss  these  separately. 

1.  CALIFORNIA. 

State  has  an  area  of  159,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
00,000  whites  and  12,000  Indians.  The  military  force  in  the  State 
lof  ftmr  companies  of  artillery,  one  company  of  cavahy,  and  six 
ies  of  infantry,  in  all  11  coini)anies.  But  two  of  these  are 
I  to  gaiTison  the  permanent  fortilieations  in  this  harbor,  and  two 
onstitute  the  artillery  school  of  practice,  leaving  only  seven  com- 
br  Rer\ice  in  the  interior  or  against  Indians.  Of  these,  one  is 
d  af  Camp  Wright  to  presei^'e  order  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Talley  reservation;  two  at  Camp  Gaston,  lor  the  Hoopa  Valley 
ion;  one  at  Camp  Lincohi,  for  the  Smith  Eiver reservation ;  two 
Hs  Crook  and  Bidwell,  among  the  Goose  Lake  and  Pitt  liiver 
;  and  one  at  Camp  Independence,  on  Owen's  river,  near  the 
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sout1ica.st  comer  of  the  Stato.  The  only  serious  hostilities  committed  in 
this  State  diu'ing  the  past  year  have  been  by  the  Goose  Lake  and  Pitt 
River  Indians;  but  these,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Crook's  forces 
from  Camp  Warner,  were  speedily  put  down,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  will  be  renewed.  The  Indians  at  Hoopa  Valley  and  Smith  KiTcr 
have  several  timers  threatened  to  give  trouble,  but  tiie  troops  at  these 
places  have  proved  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  The  garnaon 
at  Camp  Independence  has  been  able  to  maintain  peace  in  Owen's  RiTcr 
valley,  and  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Nevada.  In  fact-,  the  post  i< 
intended  for  service  against  the  Nevada,  rather  than  California  Indians. 
Although  none  of  the  troops  Irom  the  interior  posts  of  this  State  can 
probably  be  spared  for  some  years,  the  garrisons  being  now  reduced  lo 
the  minimum,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  prove  sufficient  to  maintain 
peace  in  all  tne  districts  whore  any  considerable  Indian  population  is 
left.  Occasional  robberies  and  murders  by  Indians  will  occur,  as  th«T 
do  by  wliites,  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  California,  but  these  do  not 
constitute  an  Indian  w<ar,  or,  as  a  general  rule,  require  the  interpoentioo 
of  militiiry  force.  The  prevention  and  punishment  of  such  crimes  by 
individuals,  or  i>arties  of  indi\'iduals,  whether  Indians  or  whites,  per- 
tains properly  to  the  ci\il  authorities  of  the  State. 

2.  NEVADA. 

This  State  has  an  area  of  102,000  square  miles,  and  a  i)opidatioD  of 
about  50,000  whites,  and  about  8,000  Indians.  The  military  force  in  the 
State  consists  of  six  companies  of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  iniSeuitn ; 
in  all  eight  companies.  These  eight  companies  garrison  Camfis  McDer- 
mit.  Winlield  Scott,  Ruby,  and  Ilalleck,  and  Churchill  barracks.  Gt?n- 
erai  Onl,  on  a  recent  Wsit  to  Nevada,  deeided  that  Camp  McGarrr  wa* 
no  lougcT  requinnl,  and  removed  its  garrison  to  Camp  Winfield  Scutt. 
The  principal  Indian  hostilities  committed  in  this  State  during  the  ikl^ 
year  were  in  l^aradise  valley  and  on  the  mail  nmte  to  Idsilio,  in  tlw 
neighborhood  of  Camps  McDermit  and  Winfield  Scott.  The  depnnlatore 
generally  belonged  to  bands  of  the  Pah-utes,  which  have  recently  nor- 
rendered  to  General  Crook.  Possibly  some  of  the  Shoshones  fnmi  tlw 
headwaters  of  the  Owyhee  and  Bishop's  rivers  are  engjiginl  in  these  n»l»- 
beries  and  nuu'ders,  but  there  was  no  i)ositive  evidence  to  implicat«'  them, 
and  they  are  now  quite  demcmstrative  in  their  pretensions  of  friendship. 
The  garrisons  of  Camps  Halleck  and  Kuby  have  proved  sufficient  to  pn»- 
tect  tlie  workmen  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in  its  advance  east wanL 
and  to  I'nrnish  an  escort  to  the  geological  survey  oinleix^d  by  the  War 
Depailment.  It  is  believed  that  Canq)  Kuby  can  be  disjiensed  with  early 
next  spring,  and  its  garrison  can  be  transferred  to  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road. As  soon  as  the  railroad  is  constructed  to  the  mouth  of  Mug;ri«* 
creek,  on  tlu^  Humboldt  river,  it  is  i)rol)able  that  a  new  stage  and  mail 
route  will  be  opc^ned  from  that  point  to  l^iby,  Silver,  and  iiuise  cities 
in  Idaho.  If  so,  a  military  i)Ost  will  be  recpiired  on  the  nmte  to  pn>tei1 
it  against  tli<».  Shoshone  and  (Joose  Mountain  Indians;  and  even  if  this 
road  should  not  be  opened  as  a  stage  and  mail  nmte,  the  agiicultimil 
importance  of  Independ(»nce  and  Vallance  valleys  will  necessitate  anew 
lM)st  in  that  section  of  the  countiy.  It  is  also  i)robable  that  a  new  }\oA 
will  1m*  recpiired  on  the  line  of  tlu»  railroa<l  near  the  eastern  boundary' of 
the  State,  on  acc(mnt  of  the  hostiU'  <'hamcter  of  the  (iiK>st*  Mountain 
Indians,  and  the  cowardice  and  timidity  of  the  Chinese  lal)oivr8  employed 
in  the  constniction  of  the  road.  Tin*  ollicers  of  the  com])any  ivpn^MMit 
that  these  laborei's  cannot  be  retained  if  exposed  in  the  slightest  degnni 
to  Indian  mids. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  military  force  now  in  the  State  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  these  objects,  but  a  proper  regard  for  the  iniblic  interests 
lequires  tliat  it  ^ould  not  be  diminished  to  any  considerable  extent. 

uB^t  winter  several  robberies  and  atrocious  massacres  were  committed 
near  the  boundary  line  of  Califbniia  and  Nevada,  between  Pyramid  and 
Honey  lakes.  Immediately  on  recei\ing  reports  of  these  outrages, 
troops  from  Churchill  Barracks  and  Camps  McGarry  and  McDermit  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  depredations,  and  to  punish  the 
robbers  and  murderers.  But,  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  mis- 
creants had  fled  to  their  caves  and  lastnesses  in  the  mountains  which  are 
virtually  inaccessible  to  white  men.  These  outrages  were,  at  the  time, 
attributed  to  the  Pah-iites  and  some  outlaws  from  Young  Winnemucca's 
band,  at  Pyramid  lake.  But  it  ha^  since  been  ascertained  that  the  cul- 
prits belonged  to  the  Pitt  Biver  Indians.  General  Ci'ook  ha^  very  prop- 
erty held  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  responsible  for  these  outrages,  but  the 
chiefs  say  that  the  depredators  are  renegades  and  outlaws  from  their  tribe, 
that  they  are  now  concealed  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  that  the 
tribe  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts.  The  general  has, 
nevertheless,  very  properly,  demanded  their  siurender  or  punishment  by 
the  tribe,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  negotiations  now  pending  for  their 
surrender  will  be  successful.  At  any  rate  a  renews  of  such  outrages  by 
these  Indians  is  not  i)robable. 

3.  ARIZONA. 

Tliis  Territory  has  an  area  of  some  104,000  square  miles.  There  are 
no  veiy  reliable  data  in  regaixl  to  its  population,  but  a  mean  of  various 
estimates  would  place  it  at  about  8,000  whites  and  15,000  Indians^  The 
militiiry  force  in  the  Territory  consists  of  two  full  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  nine  companies  of  cavalry;  in  all  29  companies — that  is,  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  troops  in  the  division  available  for  service  in  the  fijpld. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  shown  by  the  inta^h- 
itants  because  more  troops  were  not  sent  to  that  Territory.  This  cojnld 
not  be  done  by  me  fix>m  the  small  force  at  my  disi>osal  without  depriving 
other  States  and  Territories  of  their  propoitionate  share  of  protection  in 
phM^s  where  Indian  hostilities  existed  or  were  threatened. 

Distribution  of  troops  and  military  posts. 

These  troops  in  Arizona  are  distributed  as  follows :  At  Fort  Mojave,  two 
comiianies  for  the  protection  of  the  depot,  with  outposts  on  the  road  to 
San  Bernardino ;  at  Camp  Willow  Grove,  two  companies  for  the  protection 
of  the  road  from  Mojave  to  Fort  Whipple,  and  operations  against  the 
hostile  Huallapais;  at  Fort  Whipple,  two  companies  for  defending  dei>ot 
and  operations  against  the  Ai>aches;  at  Camp  McPherson,  one  company 
to  protect  road  and  mail  from  La  Paz  to  Pix'scott;  at  La  Paz,  one  com- 
pany for  duty  at  Indian  reservation;  at  Camx)  Lincoln,  two  companies  to 
protect  settlers  on  the  Venle,  and  oi)erate  against  Apaches  east  of  that 
river;  at  Camp  McDowell  and  the  outpost  of  Camp  Reno,  live  companies 
to  guard  depot  and  oiwrate  against  Apaches  between  the  Verde  aiKl 
Salinas  rivers ;  at  Fort  Youma,*  one  company  to  guard  main  depot  of  sup- 
plies; at  Camp  Lowell,  Tucson,  one  comj)any  to  guai-cl  dejiot  of  supplies 
for  southern  Ariiona;  at  Camp  Grant,  three  companies  to  protect  roads 
and  settlements,  and  to  oi)erate  against  Apaches :  at  Camp  Goodwin,  three 
companies  to  protect  roads  and  settlements,  and  to  ox)erate  against  Apsi- 

■ 

*  Fort  Toama  it  intlie  State  of  Califomia.  bat  is  induded  in  the  military  district  of  Arizona. 
24  Ab 
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ches:  at  Camp  Bowie,  one  company  to  giiBid  an  important  pass  and 
check  hostile  incursions  by  Indians  from  New  Mexico;  at  Camp  Wallen, 
two  companies.  This  x>ost  was  established  to  prevent  hostile  incnndoiu 
by  the  Sonora  Apaches,  and  especially  by  the  band  of  Cachise.  As  it 
had  signally  failed  to  accomplish  either  of  these  objects,  it  is  probable 
that  its  location  was  not  judicious.  At  Camp  Crittenden,  three  eon- 
panics.  The  troops  were  removed  from  Tubac  to  this  place  as  being  i 
more  healthy  position.  They  are  intended  for  general  opeiationa  agakurt 
Apaches  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  locations  of  these  several  posts  were  determined  by  Oenenl 
McDowell,  after  frequent  i)er8onal  visits  to  all  parts  of  that  Territoiy, 
and  after  consultation  with  officers  fuUy  acquainted  with  the  tcpograpbj 
of  the  country,  and  of  large  experience  in  operations  against  the  Apaches. 
They  should,  therefore,  1^  changed  only  after  mature  deliberation,  and 
upon  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  their  location  is  erroneous.  I 
have  interfered  only  to  prevent  what  I  considered  too  great  a  divisioii 
and  scattering  of  our  forces.  To  properly  locate  a  militaiy  post  in  an 
Indian  country,  an  officer  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  coimtry,  the  dangers  threatened,  and  the  means  of  averting  or 
surmounting  them.  As  General  McDowell  possessed  this  knowledge  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  I  have  felt  the  less  disposed  to  change  or  overmle 
any  distribution  of  troops  in  Arizona  which  he  prop(^ed  or  ordered. 

In  northern  Arizona  the  troops  under  Generals  De\'in,  Price  and  Alex- 
ander have  been,  during  the  past  year,  actively  engaged  in  scouts,  and 
their  operations  have  been  attended  with  very  considerable  sncoew. 
Much  of  the  country  lying  between  Verde  and  Salinas  rivers,  heretofore 
unknown,  has  boon  explored,  and  Apaches  shown  that  we  can  now  pene- 
trate to  their  secret  haunts  and  homes.  As  soon  as  proper  depots  of 
supplies  can  be  established,  these  explorations  will  be  renewed  with 
every  prospect  of  favorable  I'esults. 

The  efficiency  of  the  forces  south  of  the  Gila  has  not  been  so  manifest, 
and  their  operations  have  been  less  successful. 

The  details  of  the  military  operations  in  Arizona  during  the  past 
year  are  given  in  the  several  rejwrts  forwanled  through  uepartmeDt 
headquarters.  Arizona  has  been  greatly  misrcpresimted,  even  by  iw 
own  i)eople.  It  has  been  described  as  a  wondertully  rich  mineral  ooan- 
try,  abounding  in  hxles  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  of  such  sur]>assiTi;; 
wealth,  that  any  man  who  would  work  them  could,  in  a  few  months 
accumulate  a  i'oitune  of  millions!  But  these  mines  of  fabulous  wealth, 
if  they  really  exist,  are  as  yet  undevelo])ed,  and  i)erhaps  uudiscoveivd. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  aiv.  no  vahuible  mines  in  Arizona,  Imt 
simply  that  the  products  of  these  mines  have  never  equalled  the  sau- 
guiue  anti(*ii)ations  and  repix\sentatious  of  their  o%M)ers,  and  that  the 
failure  of  expected  dividends  to  anxious  stockholders  has  not  lieen 
entirely  due  to  the  want  of  militaiy  protection,  as  is  so  commonly  allegi^l. 
But  this  Territory  has  interests  and  n»sources  other  thanitsiuineniK 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  its  agricultiu*al  products  will 
far  exciH^d  in  value  the  yield  of  its  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  copjier,  how- 
ever rich  they  may  prove  to  be.  In  uumy  parts  of  the  couutr>-  the  «rtl 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  most  abundant.  Its  climate 
is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  most  kinds  of  gi^in  and  fruits,  and  its 
grass  lauds  are  so  extensive  and  rich  that  the  tnwdler  is  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  beef  and  mutton  consunu*d  is  mostl}'  obtaimnl  from  Texas 
and  California,  and  still  moix*  that  much  of  the  bread  eaten  is  made  of 
Hour  imi)orU»a  from  California  and  iSonora.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  when  the  Territory  shall  receive  an  immigration  of  thrifty  fiuiuers 
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it  will  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  eoantriei)  on  tlie  Pacific  slope. 
Bat  fimners  and  stock-raisers  are  ever  more  exposed  to  Indian  depreda- 
tiona,  and  require  more  military  protection  in  a  country  infested  by  hos- 
tile Indians,  than  miners  in  the  development  of  tlieii'  mines.  The  farmer's 
wc«lth  consists  in  his  cattle  and  crops;  and  if  these  are  destroyed,  he  is 
often  utterly  ruined.  The  miner's  principal  wealth  is  in  his  mines^  which 
the  Indians  cannot  destroy,  although  they  may  cripple  his  operations  for 
a  time  by  robbing  him  of  nis  work  animals,  his  tools,  and  his  supplies. 
[Notwithstanding  the  too  frequent  raids  of  Apaches,  and  the  ruin  which 
they  have  caused  to  many  ranches,  the  farming  interest  in  Arizona  has 
made  considerable  progress  within  the  last  two  years.  Many  posts  ai*e 
now  mainly  supplied  by  the  products  of  the  country,  and  at  prices  nearly 
50  per  cent,  less  than  formerly. 

Necessity  of  more  troops  in  Arizona. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  that,  while  there  is  a  considerable 
mOitaiy  force  in  this  Territory,  the  number  available  for  scouts  and  field 
operations  is  small,  and  that  this  field  force  cannot  be  increased  without 
leaving  unprotectra  many  necessary  depots  of  supplies  and  important 
mining  and  agricultural  districts.  I,  therefore,  respectfidly  and  most 
urgentiiy  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  an  additional  force 
of  one  or  two  regiments  of  infantry  be  sent  to  this  division  for  service 
in  Arizona.  The  troops  now  there  will  be  able  to  hold  their  present 
positions  and  to  make  gradual  advances  upon  the  enemy  until  he  is 
finally  subdued  or  destroyed.  But  this  process  must  be  a  slow  one. 
With  the  additional  troops  asked  for,  the  operation  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated, the  deiitircd  result  attained  in  less  time,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
war  greatly  diminished. 

I  call  attention,  also,  in  this  connection,  to  the  fact  that  the  health  of 
the  troops  in  southern  Arizona  wiQ  soon  render  it  necessary  to  exchange 
them  for  those  at?  more  northerly  posts,  say  in  California  and  Oregon. 
But  to  make  this  exchange  will  require  several  months,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  many  posts  would  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  unsafe,  and  all  would 
be  too  weak  for  any  field  operations  against  the  hostile  Indians.  If  an 
additional  regiment  of  infantry  be  sent  to  the  division,  these  changes 
can  be  effect^  gradually  and  without  serious  detriment  to  the  service. 

INDIAN  SCOUTS. 

The  law  authorizing  the  employment  of  Indian  scouts  limits  the  num- 
ber to  1,000,  of  which  only  200  arc  assigned  to  this  division.  If  this 
number  coidd  be  doubled^  at  least  on  this  coast,  it  would  gi-eatly  facilitate 
military  oi)erations  in  Arizona.  OlHcers  are  unanimous  as  to  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  these  scouts  in  the  field. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  APACHES  AND  THEIR  MODE  OF  WARFARE. 

I  beg  leave  to  reproduce  the  following  extracts  from  my  annual  report 
of  last  year: 

Tbe  Apaches  and  cognate  tribes  In  Arizona  nnd  northern  Sonora  are  the  natural  and 
hereditary  enemies  of  tbe  whites,  of  whatsoever  nation  or  character.  They  have  success  fully 
expelled  from  that  Territory  the  Aztecs,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Mexicans;  and  they  will 
Yield  to  our  people  only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  rifle  and  the  revolver.  They  proba- 
bly leeemble  the  African  Bedouins  more  than  any  other  people ;  and  ninrder  and  robbery  con- 
f  titute  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  Apaches.  These  Indians  do  not  fight  in  masses, 
like  meet  of  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  more  stealthily  in  small  bands  over  the 
C;ieater  portiona  of  Ariaona  and  the  northern  part  ol  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  waylaying  and 
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marderin^^  trayellora  <m  the  roads,  and  plaDderin^  and  destroying  noprotected  agrieuUnnl 
and  mining  eettlonienU.  This  mode  of  warfare,  combined  with  the  rongb  and  desert  dnr 
acter  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  practicable  roads,  renders  it  very  difficalt  to  opeiaM 
successfully  ap^ainst  them,  or  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  small  and  sciutered  ieukoMsti 
in  that  extensive  but  sparsely  populated  Terntory. 

it  is  useless  to  negotiate  with  these  Apache  Indians.  They  will  obaerve  do  trsati^ 
agreements,  or  trnces.  With  them  there  is  no  alternative  but  active  and  Tigoruoa  war,  tiU 
they  are  completely  destroyed,  or  forced  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Another  year's  experience  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  these 
remarks.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  Indians  when  captured  or 
suiTendered  as  prisoners  of  warf  The  agents  of  the  Indian  bureao^asa 
general  rule,  refuse  to  receive  them,  and  the  military  have  no  fonds  or 
authority  to  establish  special  military  ^^resei-vations"  for  them.  To 
keep  and  to  guard  them  at  military  i)osts  will  re<iuire  the  whole  force  o( 
the  garrison^  and  prevent  the  troops  from  oi>ei'ating  in  the  field.  We 
have  no  available  funds  with  which  to  piu'cliase  seeds  and  agricultiual 
implements,  so  that  they  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  their  own  sapiKHt; 
and  to  keep  them  in  idleness  for  any  length  of  time  has  a  most  iqjnri- 
ous  efiect.  If  permitted  to  hunt  and  fish  for  their  own  supiwrt,  tbey 
are  certain  to  deseit  and  I'csume  hostilities.  It  is  hoped  that  some  stepi 
may  be  taken  to  modify  our  Indian  system,  at  least  in  Arizona,  so  as  to 
obviate  these  very  serious  difiiculties  in  the  reduction  of  the  Apache* 
and  the  pacification  of  the  Territory.  I  respectfully  rei>eat  my  recom- 
mendation of  March  last,  that  Arizona,  with  the  three  most  southerly 
counties  of  California,  be  made  a  sepamte  military  dexiartment.  I 
believe  this  change  to  be  es'^ential  to  the  discipline  of  the  tnx^  and 
the  proper  direction  of  military  openitions  theit».  The  present  depart- 
ment of  California  is  of  so  gieat  a  geographical  extent,  with  so  many 
posts  distant  fix)m  each  other,  and  connected  by  roads  and  mountain 
tmilsdiificult  to  travel,  that  the  department  commander  cannot  mak» 
the])ersonal  insi)ectious  and  give  to  its  aii'airs  that  ]M>rsoiml  supenisioD 
which  are  absolutely  recpiired.  Making  Arizona  a  seiianite  depurtmeDt 
will  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  that  Territory,  but  'will  give  a  better 
supervision  to  military  afi'airs  in  Califoi  iiia  and  l^evada.  General  Oni 
fully  concurs  with  me  in  this  recommendation. 

COST  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  TKANSPOBTATION. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  rei>ort  that  the  oi>ening  of  new  roads  and  the 
setcleineut  and  cultivation  of  laud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  military'  potU 
have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  and  tmnsportation  of  army  supplies  in 
the  division  generally.  Still  further  ix?duetions  may  be  hoiied  in  the 
future. 

The  locations  of  the  several  militiiry  posts  in  the  diWsion  are  desig- 
nated on  the  accomi)anying  maps. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sen'ant, 

11.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major  Oeneral  Commanding. 
The  Adjutant  Geneual  of  the  Army, 

W(Mhingtonj  D.  C. 


report  of  brevet  major  general  e.  0.  0.  ord. 

Headquarters  Di^partment  op  California^ 

San  Francmvj  California^  September  27,  1868. 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of,  and  operations  in,  my 
department  «ince  assuming  command.    Upon  my  arrival  I  found  the 
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troops  distributed  to  the  posts  named  in  the  accompanying  roster 
marked  A. 

The  present  distribution  will  show  little  change,  and  is  found  in  the 
enelosare  marked  B,  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  incited. 

The  only  change  of  troops  that  has  occurred,  under  order  of  previous 
commander,  is  that  directed  in  General  Orders  No.  39  of  this  depart- 
ment, dated  October  31, 18G0;  copy  order  enclosed,  marked  O. 

The  change  of  troops  occurring  under  my  orders  is  directed  and  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  of  Special  Orders  No.  132,  current 
series,  from  these  headquarters,  enclosed  and  marked  D,  and  in  para- 
graph 6,  Special  Orders  159,  current  series,  from  these  headquarters, 
enclosed  and  marked  E. 

In  Nevada  the  posts  have  been  necessarily  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
in  consequence  the  troops  are  not  as  comfortable  as  they  should  be. 

In  Arizona  the  men  have  been  occupied  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
scouting,  and  on  escort  duty.  They  have  been  but  in'few  cases  able  to 
build  quarters;  atsome  of  the  forts  the  troops  are  yet  living  in  tents,  or 
under  earthen  roofs  and  mud  walls.  Timber  is  so  scarce  in  many  pails 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  in  Arizona  Territory,  that  at  some  posts  it 
has  been  at  times  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  boards  to 
make  coffins  for  the  dead. 

The  consequence  of  these  discomforts,  and  the  want  of  vegetables,  is 
many  desertions,  especially  fi*om  the  posts  when  commanders  were  care- 
less of  tiie  comfort  of  their  men,  and  failed  to  make  use  of  such  means 
as  the  country  afforded  in  providing  for  them  such  necessaries  as  vege- 
table gardens,  airy  rooms,  though  built  of  adobes,  and  plenty  of  goo<l 
water.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  me  to  remedy  these  wants,  and 
some  additional  expense  incurred  which  will,  by  increasing  the  comfort 
of  the  troops  in  quarters,  diminish  the  number  of  desertions,  and  make 
them  more  healthy  and  efficient  in  the  field.  At  one  post  inspected  by 
me  I  found  that  its  garrison  of  86  men  had  lost  54  men  by  deseition, 
and  every  deserter  had  carried  off  a  good  horse  and  rei>e4iting  rifle, 
worth  together  from  $150  to  $300  at  the  post.  These  hoi-ses  and  amis 
are  generally  sold  to  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity  for  half  or  a  third  of 
their  value,  so  that  the  citizen  finds  more  proiit  in  encouraging  deseition 
by  buying  the  deserter's  arms,  horse,  and  clothing  than  in  arresting  him 
for  the  small  reward  of  about  $20  in  gold.  Commanding  officers  would 
prosecute  such  citizens  in  many  cases  if  they  were  authorized  to  employ 
counsel,  for  there  is  scarcely  ever  in  the  vicinity  of  such  remote  i)osts  a 
United  States  district  attorney,  or  other  i)er8on  to  act  as  such. 

I  would  recommend  as  some  preventive  to  this  wholesale  purchase  of 
deserters'  clothing,  arms,  and  horses,  that  whenever  a  citizen,  or  soldier 
returned  a  deserter,  or  his  horse,  arms  or  clothing,  the  i>erson  making 
the  return  should  be  paid  the  value  of  such  articles  as  might  be  returned, 
and  the  actual  cost  of  appi*ehension  in  addition  to  the  $30  now  paid,  all 
of  which  money  should  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  man  or  his  property, 
and  upon  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  officer  to  whom  he  or  it  may 
bt*  delivered ;  at  present  many  officers  refuse  to  give  the  certificate  of 
deliver}*  until  the  man  is  convicted,  which  acts  as  a  bur  to  the  zeal  of 
l>ersons  who  might  be  otherwise  disposed  to  anest  deserters. 

Between  the  dates  of  April  1  and  August  31, 18G8,  there  has  been 
reported  40  scouts  made  at  jwsts  in  the  Apache  country  and  among  the 
hostOc  Indians  of  Nevada,  with  an  aggregate  distance  travelled  of  more 
than  10,000  miles. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  these  scouts  and  the  results : 

Three  from  Camp  Grant,  through  the  Gila  Eiver  valley. 
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Seven  firom  Camp  McDowell,  nmging  over  tlie  country  known  as 
Touto  Basin  and  its  \icimty;  a  rejj^iou  hitheito  unexploi-ed. 

Five  parties  have  scouixkI  the  conntry  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Camp 
a  new  i)ost  in  the  sub-district,  commanded  by  General  A,  J.  Ah 
who  has  kept  bis  troops  bnsy  apiinst  the  Pinal  Apaches. 

One  from  Camp  Lincoln,  and  two  from  Camp  McPhcrson. 

Five  from  Camp  Wliipple,  situated  near  Prescott,  whicJi  havekc|it1 
hostile  Indians  of  that  re^(m  on  the  defensive  and  have  done  e» 
service  under  the  direction  of  General  Devin,  whose  sceal  and 
have  elicited  a  commendation  in  gcMiei'al  onlers.    From  Camps  Wi 
and  Goodwin  each,  one;  from  Camp  Crittenden,  two;  and  Camp 
near  Tucson,  two;  ^licse  all  in  s<mthern  Arizoim;  from  CamiM  Ii 
and  Willow  p:rove,in  the  llualj)ais  country,  each  one;  one  from  Chi 
ban-acks,  in  Nevada,  to  T^n^  valley,  I*ynimid  Lake,  and  Fish 

Two  from  Camp  IMcDcnnit,  Nevada,  over  Stein's  and  Souita 
mountains,  the  Chico  rcKid  to  Honey  liUke  valley  and  vicinity. 

Five  from  Camp  Winticld  Scott,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
ranjring  through  about  the  same  country,  including  Paradise  and 
Humboldt,  Owyhee,  and  Irwin's  River  valleys. 

One  Irom  Cainp  Ualleck  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Humboldt  river 
Bishop  creek. 

Two  from  Camp  Bidwell  to  the  northeast  of  this  camp^  and  sondk 
thix)ugh  Suqmse  valley.  i 

Two  Irom  Camp  Gast4)n  through  the  Klamath  and  Humboldt  coontqij 
Pilot  ci-eek,  and  Mad  river. 

Fix)m  Cam])  Lincoln,  California,  one,  over  and  along  the 
bluffs. 

The  rcsidts  of  the  operations  of  the  ))arties  above  enumerated 
30  Indians  killed,  7  taken  prisoners,  and  but  1  wounded  of  wliieh 
know;  the  number  wounded  in  i)n)portion  to  the  killed  is  probably 
jjreater,  which  ivsults  show  a  marked  imi>rovemeut  on  the  lesoltl 
scouts  of  the  i)rccccdiiig  six  nuuitlis. 

Th<»  rcjwrt  of  General  Devin,  marked  F,  shows  that  efforts  to 
the  Apaches  on  the  defensive  arc  the  best  piwentive  against  oflie 
incursions  and  dei)redati()ns  upon  the  farmer  and  miner. 

Several  Indian  prisoners  have  escaped  from  commands  in  the  h 
countiy,  because  wiien  troops  are  in  the  field  or  in  camps  the  facil 
for  closely  confining  the  jirisoners  do  not  exist,  and  it  is  imj 
during  dark  and  stonny  nights,  and  after  the  sentinels  have 
familiar  with  the  prisoners,  to  insurt*  continual  watchiiUness,  so  thatthi! 
alert  and  desi^rate  Apache,  who  will  risk  his  life  in  the  attempt  tl 
escai>e  rather  than  pine  in  long  (jonfinement,  gcnendly  succeeds. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  garrisoned  island  on  this  coast  he  selectrf 
to  which  Indian  prisoners  of  war  might  be  sent,  and  fix)m  which  they 
would  not  attempt  to  escape;  at  present  the  superintendents  ofrestt^ 
vations  refuse  to  rweive  them,  and  there  is  no  pi*ovision  for  their  sup- 
l)oit  in  the  anuy,  and  the  troops  who  capture  are  too  nuicli  occupied,* 
have  not  facilities  for  guarding  them.        , 

The  chief  qnaitermastcrof  this  department,  an  officer  of  much  ei 
cnce,  and  a  strict  economist,  recommends,  and  I  endorse  the  recomi 
<lation,  that  the  department  and  i)ost  commanders  in  this  del 
should  have  some  discretion  allowed  th(»m  in  the  matter  of  emploj 
citizens  in  lieu  of  soldiers  in  the  quartermasters'  service,  esi>eciallyi 
tcamstcTs,  for  the  reason  that  long  jonnu^vs  have  to  IxMuade  bygoi 
ixunxt  t(n\msover  uninhabited  andditlicult  regions,  where  judgment 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  treatment  of  animals  is  irequisite;  aoi 
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iluriiiiT  such  jouriu'vs  many  valuable  aiiiinals  are  lost  lor  want  of  this 
jinljruu'iit  anil  kuowlcdj^e;  that  vciy  lew  enlisted  men  liave  it  at  all; 
that  tiie  pay  allowed  them,  when  detailed  at?  teamsters,  (20  cents  a  day 
iu  currency,)  does  uot  repay  them  for  the  additional  clothing  they  weiir 
out;  aud  another  renult  of  placing  niifit  and  luifaithful  soldiers  iu  charge 
of  valuable  animals  and  proi)ei'ty,  is  that  when  tlie  opi>ortunity  occurs 
they  steal  or  sell  the  property,  mount  the  best  animals  and  desert  to 
Me3dco,  Salt  Lake,  or  to  some  place  where  they  defy  pursuit. 

General  Kirkliam  estimates  that  the  losses  incm*red  li*om  ignorance^ 
carelessness,  and  desertions  of  soldiers  detailed  as  teamsters,  have 
amounted  to  more  than  double  the  moneys  that  would  have  paid  the 
'wages  of  reliable  citizens,  besides  the  companies  in  the  field  (now  none 
too  large)  are  deprived  of  the  service  of  all  men  detailed. 

I  forward  herewith,  for  reference,  General  Earkham's  report  on  this 
subject,  marked  6. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  O.  0.  OED, 
Brevet  Major  and  Brigadier  Oeneral  Commanding. 

Adjutant  Genebal  XJ.  S.  Aemy, 

Washinffto^ij  D.  C. 


Headquarters  Military  Division  Pacific, 

San  Francisco^  California^  October  2, 18^. 

Bespectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army.  I  do 
not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  General  Ord  that  post  commanders  should 
have  authority  to  employ  civilians  as  teamsters  at  their  discretion.  I 
tliink  that  at  iK)sts  where  little  or  no  scouting  is  required,  and  where 
supplies  are  all  delivered  by  contract,  the  enlisted  men  should  be  required 
to  do  aU  the  ordinary  i)ost  teaming.  This  was  always  required  before 
the  war,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  now. 

Xor  do  I  think  with  General  Ord  that  the  want  of  better  quarters  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  deseitions,  as  the  largebi:  number  of  deserters 
have  been  fipom  companies  which  were  well  quaitored.  Tlie  real  cause 
has  been  in  the  characters  of  the  officers  and  the  want  of  adequate  pun- 
ishments. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major  Oeneral  Commanding. 


report  op  brevet  brigadier  general  thomas  c.  devin. 

Headquarters  Sub-District  of  Frescott, 

Fort  Whipple^  A.  T.,  Jnne  12, 1868. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  return  from  a  45  days'  scout 
into  the  Apache  country,  to  the  east  of  this  post,  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions tix)m  headquarters  district  of  Aiizona,  directing  me  to  move 
with  my  available  force  in  a  southeast  course  from  Camp  Lincoln  towards 
Goodwin,  and  as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  the  San  Carlos,  on  which  I 
would  find  the  hostile  Pinsd  Apaches,  who  now  appeared  disposed  to 
fight,  and  give  us  a  favorable  opportiuiity  to  imnish  them.  No  operative 
movements  would  be  made  from  other  points. 

Tlie  above  instructions  wei-e  received  at  this  post  April  25,  and  at  the 
time  my  largest  cavalry  comj^any  was  on  a  15  days'  scout  in  the  Havenna 
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mountains,  100  miles  westward.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  I  started 
my  wagons  witli  30  days'  rations,  and  company  B,  8th  cavalry,  en  route 
for  the  Ilio  Yenle.  On  the  28th  company  L  returned  from  its  seont,  and 
I  at  once  followed  with  that  command.  On  the  30th  I  left  Camp  Liiicxdn 
with  tlie  troo))S,  and  my  pack  tiiiin  of  00  mules,  carr>ing  30  dayn^  intkiDA. 
and  crossing  Clear  creek  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  ascended  the  Ma^ul- 
Ion  mountains,  (eiToneously  called  the  "High  Mesa.")  My  force  roo- 
sisted  of  one  hundred  (1(K))  cavaliy,  and  filty  (50)  infantry',  and  the  four 
guides  Irom  the  <listrict  posts. 

Crossing  the  divide  to  the  southern  crest  of  the  mountain,  I  descended 
into  Tonto  basin  near  the  head  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Venle,  at  a  ]Niiiit 
where  the  mountain  lises  about  2,500  teet  above  the  basin.  The  fint 
500  feet  being  nearly  a  ])erp<'ndieular  cliff,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  a  zi^g 
l>uth  down  the  face,  alter  which  the  breaking  of  a  trail  was  coiuimratively 
easy.  The  same  night  my  cam])  was  tired  into  by  Indians,  killing  one 
horse.  At  midnight,  company  L,  with  a  guide,  was  sent  out  to  look  fur 
^^  smokes''  seeu  from  the  numntain.  As  the  column  pushed  on,  detach- 
ments  weit)  sent  out  fi*om  the  ii'out  and  right  flank  to  scour  the  country. 
Many  nuicherias  were  found,  but  all  had  been  abandoned — some  of  thtm 
quite  lately,  others  for  months. 

On  reaching  the  main  fork  of  Tonto  creek,  a  nimiber  of  small  famu 
wei*e  found,  just  prepared  for  planting,  ground  hoed,  &c.,  but  no  crop* 
jet  in.    The  Indians  had  evidently  lell  in  hiiste  fleeing  stuitliwanl.    At 
this  i)oint  I  found  that  from  the  api)earance  of  the  country  and  pn>liali]e 
obstacles  in  fi*ont,  I  would  not  be  able  to  n^ach  the  San  Carlos,  and 
return  with  the  rations  on  hand.    Befon^  starting  I  had  iK'en  assured  tha( 
the  pack  animals  would  cairy  250  ])ounds  any  whei-e  the  cavah-y  could  ga 
This  I  found  to  be  an  error,  as  they  could  not  average  200  pounds,  and  with 
that  could  notmakeover  lOmilesa  day  in  a  mountain  country.     Inendeav- 
oring  to  accomplish  even  that  si^veral  gave  out,  others  were  killed  falliag 
over  inx?cipi(!es,  and  S4)me  of  the  i*ations  were  lost.    The  work  was  ako 
telling  on  my  cavaliy  hoi*ses.    1  therefore  selected  a  camp  on  the  ht*ad  ot 
Tonto  creek,  and  s^'udiug  my  pack  train  back  to  Camp  Linc4)lu  for  20 
days'  rations,  I  occupied  tli(^  interval  in  scouting  with  mountiHl  and  dis- 
mounted parties  thecountry  bet  ween  the  Salinas  and  the  jMagollones.    On 
the  return  of  the  tniin,  1,  tVu-  the  second  tiuie,  attempted  to  push  my  way 
southward,  but  was  agtiin  re])elle(l  by  impassable  canons.     ]  Anally  sac- 
ceeded  in  cn)SHing  th(»  Salinas  at  a  ])oint  wli(»re  the  banks  lise  nearly  to  the 
height  of  1,0(M>  feet,  and  arc*  very  steej).    Other  cn)ssings  weiv  aiterwanl 
found,  and  the  tro<>i>s  ci-ossed  and  reci'ossed  the  Salinas  at  four  different 
points  between  itsstmrce  and  the  Big  Bend,  while  oi)en)ting  in  thel>asiD. 
l)nring  one  of  the  scouts  one  ]*itn(*heria  was  found  inhabited,  and  ftwr 
Indians  weix*  killed  wliile  escaping  across  the  river,    (hi  another  wcasion 
a  paity  exi)loringa  trail  to  the  San  CaHos  were  ambushed,  but  the  IndiauH 
Wi^re  rei)ulsed;  two  fell,  but  wctc  carried  oil*  by  their  comrades;  one 
soldier  and  two  animals  were  wounded.    The  i)ack-tniin  wliiU*  <»n  its 
ivturn  fur  tliei-Jitions  was  ambushed  near  the  top  of  the  '*juni]>-oll"*  I  bud 
constructed  down  the  mountain,  and  the  i)ack-master,  ^Ir.  linker,  was 
killed.    The  Indians  fled  before  tin*  troops  c<iuld  reach  the  sunun it,  though 
they  dashed  forward  with  all  the  si)ee(l  the  steep  ascent  woulil  admit. 

The  section  of  country  north  and  west  of  the  Salinas  having  been 
pretty  well  scouted,  1  encamped  on  on<»  of  tin*  east  forks  of  the  ^^ina!S 
and  taking  (JO  cavalry,  all  that  I  had  left  that  weiv  ser\  useable  for  a 
hard  nuirch,  I  pushed  on  tt)  the  San  Carlos,  which  stream  I  ivaclunl  after 
crossing  three  of  its  forks.  The  chanu'tt^r  of  the  country  here  is  widely 
ditlereiit  from  that  west  of  the  Salinas,  the  moiuitains  easier  of  accesiSi 
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and  the  divides  easier  crossed.  The  scenery  is  very  beautifal,  laud 
fertile,  and  jiver  bottoms  wide  and  filled  with  nutritious  grasses,  but  no 
si^s  of  recent  occupation  by  Indians,  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  A  well 
betiten  trail  from  the  southwest,  on  which  the  tracks  of  women  and  chil- 
dren were  very  evident,  led  towaixls  the  head  of  the  Little  Colorado,  or 
valley  of  the  Prieta,  and  showed  that  their  families  had  been  moved  e^ist, 
but  the  shoes  of  my  horses  were  worn  out,  and  many  of  the  men's  like- 
wise. I  had  but  rations  enough  to  carry  me  back  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  I  had  advanced,  and  from  the  highest  peak  not  an  Indian  '^  smoke" 
could  he  seen.  I  had  with  difficulty,  and  through  a  country  hitheito 
uiiknowii,  and  intersected  in  every  direction  by  impassable  caiions,  i>ene- 
trated  to  the  iwint  designated  by  my  orders.  I  had  four  of  the  best 
guides  in  the  Teiiitorj',  though  none  of  them  had  ever  been  in  this 
fiection  previously,  (nor  could  1  find  or  hear  of  any  one  who  had,)  but  all 
were  excellent  mountain  men,  and  brave  and  exi)ei't  in  following  Indian 
trails,  but  I  could  not  get  a  fight.  The  Indians  have  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  predatory  bands)  either  left  the  country  west  of  the  San  Carlos. 
or  have  sent  their  families  beyond,  and  gone  on  some  grand  stealing  raid 
to  Sonora. 

The  men  were  eager  for  a  fight,  and  I  was  willing,  and  it  had  been  pro- 
phesied that  I  would  meet  a  thousand  warriors  before  I  reached  the  San 
Carlos;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  can  at  any  time  find  moi'c  fi^esh  Indian 
signs  within  50  miles  of  this  post  than  I  found  at  200  miles  distant. 

I  concluded  to  return  across  the  mountains  and  tr^^  to  exploi-e  a  road 
by  which  I  might  forward  supplies  by  wagons  along  the  crests  of  the 
divide  between  the  watera  ninning  to  the  Colorado  and  those  running  to 
the  Salinas  and  Gila,  thus  enabling  me  to  establish  temporary  depots, 
from  whence  I  could  make  descents  either  into  the  valley  of  Prieta,  the 
Sierra  Blancas,  or  the  Little  Colorado,  with  detachments  supplied  with 
five  to  ten  days'  rations,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  large  pack 
trains.    I  succee<led  in  finding  such  routes. 

Returning  from  San  Carlos  to  camp  near  the  Salinas,  I  ascended  the 
3Iagolloues,  and,  following  the  general  course  of  the  divide,  reached  Camp 
Lincoln  in  eight  days^  fl'om  a  point  east  of  the  head  of  Salt  river.  Grass 
and  water  plenty  until  after  crossing  the  head  of  East  Fork.  From  this 
point  to  Clear  creek  water  is  Rcai"ce  from  May  14th  uutil  the  summer 
rainjs,  about  July  1.  Very  little  Indian  signs  were  found  on  the  mountain, 
though  the  game  was  far  more  plentiful  than  in  the  valley. 

It  may  be  proi)er  here  to  refer  to  the  expedition  I  was  organizing  to 
fttart  about  May  15  by  this  very  ix)ute,  and  turning  the  head  of  the  San 
Carlos,  return  by  the  Salinas  to  Camp  lleno.  I  would  thus  have  taken 
the  Indians  from  the  rear,  with  iKnhaps  gi^eator  success  j  but  military  ne- 
cessity ordained  that  the  movement  should  be  made  earlier,  and  there  was 
too  much  melting  snow  on  May  1  to  allow  my  animals  to  travel  on  the 
divide,  and  I  had  to  descend  iiito  the  basin. 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  General  Crittenden's  order  I  had  nearly 
oom]>leted  a  road  from  Clear  ci-eek  to  the  suunnit  of  the  Magollones  (for 
wagrms.)  As  soon  as  the  summer  rains  set  in  I  will  reconnnen(;e  the 
work,  and  continue  it  to  the  southern  crests,  after  which  the  road,  though 
crooked,  can  be  easily  worked.  My  im])ression  is  that  the  most  eflectual 
mode  of  holding  the  Indians  in  check,  next  to  fighting  them,  is  to  open 
roads  and  trails  through  their  country,  so  that  the  tioops  can  readily 
track  and  follow  them.  Tliis  i)oli(?y  I  have  followed  since  my  assignment 
to  duty  hei^  and  the  district  has  been  very  quiet. 

Ibiito  baam  is  now  very  well  chequered  with  oiur'trails,  and  officers  and 
misn  are  wdl  acquainted  with  the  countiy .   The  basin  includes  the  district 
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of  country  south  of  the  High  Mesa,  weat  and  north  of  fhe  SaBnatii 
east  of  the  May atgal  mountains,  and  has  heretofore  been  piogedj  i 
posed  to  be  the  home  of  the  Apaches,  where  they  had  their  fiamsi ' 
lies,  and  stock.  It  has  probably  contained  a  large  population, 
found  ranchciias  sufficient  for  hundreds  of  fiunilies,  Imt  all  a1 

Two  sets  of  shoes  were  prepared  for  the  animals  and  tfavee 
infantry ;  nearly  all  were  worn  out  before  our  retom,  and  U» 
number  of  the  horses  had  to  be  encased  in  leather  in  order  to  enalilai 
to  return  the  last  60  miles  to  Lincoln,  the  ooontry  being 
broken  lava.    For  40  days  they  had  not  a  grain  of  forage.    Nodb  < 
large  herd  of  cattle  stolen  by  the  Indians  near  Tucson  coold  hovel 
brought  into  Tonto  basin,  as  at  first  supposed*    Major  CI 
skirted  the  southern  edge,  could  find  no  trail,  and  I  repeatedly 
his  trail.    No  stock  had  passed  over  my  route  subseaoent  to  the 
melting,  with  the  exception  of  two  horses.    The  health  of  tiie 
general  was  excellent. 

As  soon  as  a  map  of  the  country  scouted  can  be  compiled  it 
forwarded,  together  with  journal. 

Yeiy  resi>ectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  O.  iDEVDfr, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brig.  Oen. 

Brevet  Colonel  John  P.  Shebbubnis, 
Asft  Adft  Oen%  Headquarters  De^partment  of  Cdl\fomleL 

San  FraneiecOj  Cafybnrifc 


Endorsement  on  Cfeneral  Dedvfe  rtforL 

Headquabtbbs  Depastment  of  Caupoknia, 

San  FranciseOy  July  10, 1( 

I  respectfiolly  call  the  attention  of  the  general  commanding 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  officei*s  and  soldiers  in  Arizona,  and  to  tl 
that^  if  the  companies  are  not  filled  up,  so  many  of  the  infantry  -i 
discuarged  in  the  next  six  months  that  some  of  the  posts  wiU  have 
abandoned,  and  all  of  those  retained  will  be  placed  on  the  d< 
which  will  embolden  the  Indians  and  leave  the  overland  roads  and] 
settlements  very  much  unprotected. 

E.  O.  C.  CRD, 
Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  Oeneral  Cam\ 


Headquarters  District  op  Prescott, 

Fart  Whipple^  Arizona  Territory^  August  28, 11 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  monthly  report  of  afiiun 
operations  in  this  sub-district  up  to  date,  as  I  leave  for  Tucson  to-i 
a.  m.,  to  assume  temporary'  command  of  the  district  of  Arizona,  in 
I)liance  with  Special  Orders  Ko.  45,  headquaiters  district  of 
dated  August  8, 1808. 

Fort  Whipple, — ^Indian  affairs  very  quiet.  The  prompt  pursuit  of  ^ 
ing  parties  by  the  detail  always  kept  saddled  at  the  post^  has  tend 
discourage  such  attempts.  The  continued  rains  operated  to  prevent* 
ing  to  any  great  extent  until  August  13,  on  which  day  the  wcavtbd 
peared  to  change,  and  on  the  following  day  both  companies  of  est 
started  in  difEerent  directions  with  orders  to  scour  the  country  wiflL-^ 
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le  of  100  mile8  to  the  south,  southwest  and  west  of  Prescott.  The 
r  tlie  troops  started,  a  report  reached  me  that  the  Indians  had 
lash  on  the  settlement  of  Wahiut  Grove,  had  carried  off  some  stock, 
ifiMTtified  themselves  in  the  mountains  near  that  place,  and  defiea 
ten.  I  at  once  ordered  a  concentration  of  the  two  companies  at 
Grove,  and  the  following  day  started  to  that  point  with  rations 
■lies  to  follow  and  attaek  the  Indians.  On  arriving  there,  I 
m  Indians  had  scattered,  and  crossed  into  the  Santa  Mpria 
V  north  of  La  Paz  road,  and  that  Lieutenant  Wells,  commanding 
Billies,  had  procured  some  citizens,  a«  guides,  and  was  to  follow 
I  approved  his  disposition,  and  procee<led  with  the  command  to 
OB'S  ^-alley,  whence  they  started  at  midnight,  in  pursuit  of  the 
At  this  iK>int  I  left  the  command  and  proceeded  to  Camp 
BOO.  Lieutenant  Wells  has  not  as  yet  returned,  though  I  learn 
surprised  one  rancheria,  killed  some  Indians,  and  c^i)tured  some 
HLs  rei>ort  will  be  forwarded  on  his  return.  The  health  of  the 
has  much  improved  since  the  rains  have  ceased.  About  ten 
e  eases  and  diseases  of  the  heart  will  have  to  be  discharged  as 
e.  The  former  were  contracted  from  the  Indians  at  Fort  Mojave, 
latter  during  the  scout  of  May  and  June.  A  singular  disease 
?ked  the  horses  of  the  cavalry,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  larvt© 
xige^l  in  the  horses'  nostrils^  Their  nostrils  are  inflamed,  heads 
id  a  tihn  grows  over  the  eye,  causing  blindne^.  Investigation  is 
Mle  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disea^,  and  if  possible  a  remedy. 
ralnable  horses  have  already  had  to  be  shot.  The  same  disease 
it  hei-e  three  years  ago,  after  a  very  rainy  season,  as  this  has 

2fcPherfton, — On  visiting  this  post  in  company  with  Surgeon  Mid- 

fouml  the  health  of  the  ganison  much  improved,  not  onlj'  by 

ition  of  the  i-ains  but  by  the  removal  of  the  garrison  to  the  site 

for  the  new  post,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  their 

.    Tliey  were  al)out  to  recommence  work  ui>on  their  quarters 

irrived  tlien».     I  lioi>e  the  shingles  necessarj-  to  cover  them  will 

ed,  as  the  mud  roofs  arc  an  inteiminable  job,  and  useless  when 

And  this  is  the  second  set  of  quai-ters  those  soldiers  have  had 

this  year,  in  addition  to  garrisoning  camp  on  the  Colorado, 

for  Indians,  and  shaking  with  the  ague.    Captain  Weir  is  doing 

tter,  and  »ho^\ing  a  commendable  degi^ee  of  energy.    Siu'geon 

has  not  yet  i-eported  back  to  this  post.    1  directed  that  trans- 

Q  and  escoit,  and  a  copy  of  Special  Orders  No.  1 15,  headquarters 

lent  California,  be  for>varded  to  him  at  Camp  McDowell. 

fficers  at  this  i)ost,  acthig  under  orders  from  these  headquarters, 

ized  a  number  of  govennnent  animals  in  the  hands  of  citizens 

I  the  i)ost  and  La  Paz.    Itei)orts  in  detail  already  forwarded. 

Lincoln. — Indian  affairs  quiet.    Major  Clendenin,  while  on  a  scout 

ew  men  from  his  post,  jumiM?d  a  rancheria,  but  the  Indians  suc- 

n  escaping.    The  road  to  the  mountains  is  progressing  well,  but, 

rains  aro  over,  will  have  to  stand  for  a  time,  until  the  quarters 

jhed.    Brevet    Lieutenant  Colonel  McConihe,  first  lieutenant 

•  C,  14th  United  States  infantry,  leaves  Foi-t  Whipple  to-morrow, 

instant,  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Ti^avis,  as  acting  assistant  quar- 

T  and  acting  commissary  subsistence  at  Camp  Lincoln.    Major 

in  has  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Fort  Whii)ple  and  assume  com- 

the  sob-district  of  Prescott,  during  the  absence  of  the  sub-district 

ler  in  southern  Ari/x)na.    I  have  left  special  instructions  for 

mce  in  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interests  around  Pres- 


cottj  the 
areli&n- 
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the  Verde  Skull  valley,  and  Wnlimt  Orore,  uata  ■ 


DaertioM. — The  dispositioDBlhnve  made  htive  resulted  in  thee 
of  all  deserters  before  they  cross  tlie  Colorado,  ^iml  the  laif  sc'm 
hones  aud  arms  are begininug  to  diagnst  the  (luulers  vlio  have  ]  * 
thrived  on  the  tmCSe. 

Suppliai. — I  amyetsnpplyingCampLinoolof^-omtlip  stored ob.1 
Camp  McPheraou,  over  lUU  miles  distant.  Hie  HturcH  here  aro 
hansted,  and  would  have  been  previous  to  thia  dHt<>,  hud  not  the  ^ 
command  in  tho  flehl"  been  ordered  to  snpply  tlieuiselve^  fnm 
UcPherson.  I  nnderstand  that tho  freight  oniitnu-tor's  traiu  in" 
tween  Wickenburg  and  this  point,  bat  aa,  by  the  bUl»  uf  lading  i 
here,  there  mnst  Iw  nearly  if  not  quite  800,000  |ioiiiids  uf  frvislit 
Pas  by  this  time  avraiting  shipment  to  thin  i>otit  unil  Lincoln,  it  u  r 
that  the  pubhc  interest  must  snfEer  ouleae  the  controctoi's 
euergetie. 

lu  conelnslon,  I  am  ^ad  to  be  able  to  state  tliut  tlic  aflairs  of  ll 
district,  with  the  exception  of  liorae  diotempi'i-,  an-  in  a  muirh  m 
conraging  condition  than  atdate  of  last  report.  I  imly  iv^crettlq 
UDable  to  romuin  here  loog  enough  to  show  tlic  <l<'[iiirruit-nt  von 
the  improvement  effected,  in  oouditioD  of  the  st'^-cial  ]io»ts,  by 
plies,  lumber,  &c,j  furnished  upon  my  recommcudatioii. 
Very  respectnilly,  your  obedient  sen'aut, 

THOMAS  C.  DEVIS, 
Brevet  Lieut  CoL  8Ch  Catahry,  Brwet  Brio-  Oen.  U.  8.. 

Brevet  Colonel  Joan  P.  SHESBTmnB, 

A.  A.  O.,  DepartmcHt  of  Cmi/arttia^  San  Frantitei,  < 

August  31,1 

Lieutenant  Wells,  commanding  the  two  cnralry  companie*  " 

fleid,"  has  not  yet  returned  fr-om  his  scont,  and  his  report,  as  n  ~ 

before,  not  yet  received. 

Vwiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant; 

J.  H.  MAHNKEN, 

Fint  lAeut.  »tk  Cavalry,  IM.  Maj.  U.  8.A^ 

A.  A.  A.  0.,  Commatxling  Post  TeaipM 

Official  copy  to  show  the  system  adopted  foi'  the  suppression  of 
bostiUties,  appended  as  spetufied  in  report  of  deportinout  commr' 
A.  W.  PXtESTOU, 
Br*.  Captain  U.&A^A.  A. 


BEPOBT  OF  BBEVET  HAJOB  GENEBAL  GEOBOE  CBOOK. 

Eeadquabtebs  Defabtubnt  of  rnz  CoLCHBti, 
Portland,  Oregon,  October  li,  1 
Bib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  repoi-t  of  operr*^ 
this  department  for  tho>{>a8t  year: 

June  12, 1867. — Brevet  Captain  M.  Harris,  first  lieutenaotlal 
with  40  men  of  comx>auy  M,  same  regiment,  left  Camp  tyon  far 
T.  Smith ;  arrived  the  IQth  instant ;  left  there  July  Stli;  arrivA 
Camp  Warner  on  the  2Tth;  left  there  the  29th  with  mywlf  tot 
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ICK'ntioii  for  a  now  post ;  inarclu'd  to  Sj)ra;:riuAs  nioiiutain  aiul  back  to 
iild  <Jainp  Warner  Aii<;c"st  1.  On  the  -li(i  Ictt  old  Camp  Warner,  marclied 
to  Spra^iie's  River  valley,  distance  KU)  miles.  ISei)teml)er  13th  divided 
the  voinniaud,  eompanios  F  and  M,  1st  cavalry,  and  scouts  under  McKay 
and  Durragh;  returned  to  Camp  Harney;  company  M,  Ist  cavalry, 
returned  to  Cam])  Lyon. 

June  24, 18(i8.— Bi-evet  Colonel  P:.M.  Baker,  Ist  United  States  cavalry, 
couimaudinp:  Camp  Watson,  Oregon,  left  camp  with  comi)any  I,  Ist  cav- 
alry, scouted  the  Harney  Lake  country  and  the  head-waters  of  the  John 
Day  aiid  Malheur  rivers.  Total  I'esults  of  the  expedition  was  four  Indians 
killed,  foiu'teen  women  and  childr<»n  and  two  horses  captured ;  I'eturned 
to  camp  July  24 ;  man^hed  700  miles. 

August  10, 1867. — Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  J,  J.  Coppinger,  23<1  in- 
fontry,  <*ommaiidiuf]r  Camp  Three  Forks,  Owyhee,  Idaho  Teiritory,  under 
direction  of  ci)mmanding  officer  districrt  of  Owjiiee,  with  comjiany  A 
and  detachment  of  E,  2;^  infantry,  (GO  enlisted  men,  7  s(*outs,  and  30 
days'  rations,)  tnwelktd  up  the  Owyhee  river,  scoiitinji;:  the  IvchI  Mountain 
country.  On  the  11th  instant  found  two  Indians,  killed  both  and  de- 
stroyed a  fishery-.  14th,  found  one  buck,  one  squaw,  and  one  boy ;  killed 
the  buck  and  captured  the  squaw  and  boy ;  i'eturned  to  camp  September 
19, 1867,  travelling  over  400  miles. 

August  22, 18G7. — ^Twenty  Boise  Indian  scouts,  under  Archie  Mcintosh, 
scouted  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Warner's  lake,  Sm-prise  valley,  and  Goose 
Lake  country* ;  foiuid  a  large  party  of  Indians  on  tlie  top  of  a  mountain : 
attacked  them,  killing  two  and  wounding  seven.    The  scouts  were  armed 
with  inferior  anus,  and  had  to  retii-e  with  the  loss  of  one  scout  and  one 
horse  killed,  and  one  8(»out  wounded.    Was  reinforced  by  McKay's  com- 
pany of  scouts,  but  in  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  lied  and  could  not 
be  trailed.    Captain  Peny  with  his  company  and  M,  Ist  cavalrj',  and 
Captains  Darragh  and  McKay's  companies  of  scouts,  continued  the  march 
into  the  Blue  range  of  mountains.    I  continued  the  campaign  into  the 
Pitt  River  coiuitry  with  company  II,  1st  cavalry.  Lieutenant  Parnelle, 
company  D,  23d  infiintry.  Lieutenant  Madigan,  1st  cavaliy,  command- 
ing, and  Archie  Mcintosh  with  his  Boise  Indian  scouts.    We  found 
on  Pitt  river  a  paity  of  warriors  and  one  squaw  in  camp;  the  war- 
riors fled,  leaving  the  squaw,  whom   we  did  not  molest.    The  next 
day  discovered  a  large  paity  of  warriors  in  the  blufls  on  the  river; 
we  had  a  severe  light  lasting  two  days  and  nights;   they  efi'ected 
their  escape  by  means  of  holes  and  crevices  in  the  giound ;  a  great  many 
were  killed,  among  whom  were  some  of  nod^ ;  how  many  were  killed 
could  not  be  asceitained ;  our  loss  was  Lieutenant  Madigan  and  three 
men  killed,  (one  accidentally,)  and  eight  soldiers  and  one  citizen  wounded. 
tkptember  2,  1807. — Lieutenant  Small,  Ist  cavalry,  comnninding  Fort 
Klamath,  Oregon,  left  camp  with  51  men  of  company  A,  1st  cavalry, 
and  10  Klamath  Indian  scouts,  and  20  days'  rations,  scouting  Silver 
Lake  couutr}*;  succeeded  in  killing  24,  and  captured  10  women  and 
children  and  destroyed  two  camps.    Loss,  two  men  and  one  Indian 
wounded ;  returned  to  camp  22d  instant. 

October  3, 1807. — Lieutenant  J.  Pike,  Ist  cavalry,  left  Camp  Lyon, 
Oregon,  nith  seven  men;  destroyed  one  camp,  and  was  accidentally 
wounded,  from  which  ho  afterwaixls  died.  Lieutenant  Kaufl'man,  8tli 
cavalry-,  went  immediately  in  pursuit,  but  tVmnd  nothing. 

Oc/oAfr  7, 1867.— Colonel  Coppinger  made  a  st»ven  days'  scout,  trav- 
elled 186  miles,  found  a  small  jiarty  of  Indians,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
killing  any. 
(kMer  12, 18G7. — Captain  Kclley,  8th  cavalry,  with  one  officer  and 
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fifty  men,  and  McKay's  chief  scout  with  nine  sconts,  made  an  eight 
clays'  scout }  found  one  Indian  camp,  which  they  destroyed,  but  did  mit 
succeed  in  capturing  any  Indians. 

October  18, 1807. — Lieutenant  Kauffman,  8th  cavalry,  with  eleven  men. 
cx)mpany  F,  same  regiment^  made  a  scout  of  four  days,  but  did  not  soe- 
ceed  in  overtaking  an^*^  Indians. 

October  23, 18G7. — Colonel  Coppinger,  23d  infantry,  with  one  ofBcfT 
and  fiilty-one  men,  together  with  Brevet  Miyor  Hunt  4ind  ten  men  and 
thi*ee  scouts,  on  the  20th  killed  one  Indian,  captured  two  squaws  and 
lour  horses.  Sent  one  of  the  squaws  to  her  people  to  learn  of  Mrs.  Den- 
vill,  and  the  i)ossibility  of  an  exchange  for  the  other  one ;  returned  to 
camp  November  1, 1807. 

October  20,  1807. — Brevet  Major  Hunt,  1st  cavalry,  with  ten  men. 
joined  Colonel  Coppinger  on  a  scout ;  killed  one  buck  and  captured  two 
squaws;  returned  October  28, 1807. 

October  20,  1807. — Colonel  Brady,  23d  infantry,  commanding,  Wt 
Gamp  Three  Forks,  Owyhee,  \^ith  oneotticer  and  thirty -eight  men,  seoat- 
ing  tiic  Flint  district ;  did  not  find  anything ;  absent  three  days. 

October  27, 1807. — Lieutenant  Goodale,  23d  infantry,  left  Camp  Har- 
ney,  Oregon,  with  23  men  of  companies  F  and  C,  Ist  cavalry,  after 
stolen  stock ;  found  where  the  stock  had  been  killed,  but  could  not  tnil 
the  Indians  on  account  of  the  gi'ound  being  frozen. 

November  11, 1807. — One  non-commissioned  ofiicer  and  nine  men  left 
Gamp  Lyon,  Idaho  Temtory;  found  and  destroyed  an  Indian  camp: 
returned  November  18, 1807. 

December  9, 1807. — Mr.  Pickett,  interi>reter,  with  eight  Indian  scoata 
and  one  citizen,  left  Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Territory*,  on  the  11th;  snr- 
prised  a  band  of  Piute  Indians ;  sent  to  camp  for  assistance ;  after  a 
severe  fight,  one  buck,  thi-ee  squaws,  three  childnm,  and  three  bonea 
were  captured,  and  the  camp  destroyed ;  returned  to  camp  on  the  13th. 

December  18, 1807. — Brevet  Captain  Ilarris,  with  44  enlisted  men  of  cdin- 
pany  M,  1st  cavalry,  letl  Camp  Lyon  on  the  20th ;  discovered  and  de- 
stroyed a  camp,  butcoidd  not  overtake  the  Indians;  returned  to  camp  ou 
the  '24th. 

December  31, 1807. — ^Messrs  Pickett  and  Hicks,  with  13  Indian  aeoats 
and  two  men  of  M  company,  1st  cavaliy,  left  Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory ;  January  4,  1808,  attacked  a  pai-ty  of  hostile  Indians;  killed  nne 
buck  and  captured  five  bucks  and  t<'n  sciuaws  and  children,  one  hoive, 
one  rifie,  two  revolvers ;  on  the  same  day  Hicrks,  with  seven  sconta,  cap- 
tured one  buck;  returned  to  camp  on  the  0th  instant. 

February  7,  1808. — Colonel  K.  M.  Baker,  with  ccmipany  I,  Ist  cavalry, 
left  Camp  Watson  on  a  scout ;  after  foui*  days'  attempt  to  get  througli 
the  snow  were  obliged  to  return. 

February  19,  1808. — Captain  David  Perry,  Ist  cavalr>',  left  Camp  Har- 
ney with  42  men,  company  F,  sanu^  regiment,  and  12  Indian  scouts;  2(Hh« 
scouts  i-eported  Indians  on  Clover  (»nH»k,but  they  discovered  our  approat'h 
and  fied.  March  3,  sent  animals  to  Fort  Boise  after  gi-ain.  Mar(*h  10. 
S(*(mts  captured  four  Indian  women  and  one  child.  Itetumed  to  Camp 
Harney  Mnn*h  10,  hifving  marcheil  317  inil(\s  through  snow  from  10  to  'A 
inches  dee]),  making  from  10  to  20  miles  a  day. 

March  10,  1808. — I  was  in  crommand  of  the  district  of  the  lakes;  all 
available  mounted  troops  wen^  ordered  to  ivndezvous  at  the  north  eml 
of  Warner's  lake,  but,  owing  to  non-aiTival  of  supplies,  wan  nnaUe  to 
iv'M'h  theiv  as  so(m  as  exiHicted.  On  the  14th  I  I'eached  ^^I>onnermid 
Blitzeu^  valley,  near  8teen's  mountain;  found  a  band  of  Indiana  up  a 
large  cailon,  killed  and  wounded  several,  how  many  could  not,  fkam  the 
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natnre  of  the  grotmU,  be  asecrtained.    Supplies  being  exhausted,  retumud 
to  camp  tbc  2titli. 

March  20,  1868.— CaptaiD  D.  Perry,  1  st  cavalry,  with  3  offloers,  98  men, 
and  12  Indinti  scouts,  left  Cauip  llamey;  Api-il  Ist,  Bcuuts  reimrted 
Indian  cainji-tire  10  milvs  ahead ;  April  2,  left  the  pack  trniii  in  vliar^co 
of  a  guai-d  of  10  men  on  aocouiitof  high  water;  April  ;(,lpllhoi-«eswith 
a  gnai-dof  InfticcruDdlOmen  j  after crossiti^llAsti-c^aiusaitd  uiemidmug 
alMint  10  milcii,  came  within  »ight  of  an  Indian  camp;  April  4,  laid  in 
concealment  until  midnight,  when  we  attacked  them,  killing  32,  eaptnix'd 
:;,  also  3  head  of  cattle  and  1  ]u>i-»i!,  and  5,000  [MuiidH  of  (tried  salmon, 
-niiieli  we  destroyed ;  returned  to  camp  April  8 ;  dniing  thin  marvb  tho 
snow  was  so  deep  that  frequently  the  men  were  dismounted  to  break  tlie 
roaiL 

April  1, 1S6S. — Lieutenant  A.  II.  ITickerson,  with  17  men  of  comi>any 
D,  If-td  iiifantr>',  ^'ith  Donald  SIcKay  and  1  scout,  left  Camp  Warner, 
Oregon;  second  day  out  discovered  camp-fires  of  the  enemy;  surrounded 
their  camp  during  the  night-,  at  daybreak  attacke<l  them,  inflicting  severe 
los<i ;  the  number  could  nut  l>e  determined ;  oiu-  los»  was  o  men  wounded, 
1  of  whom  has  since  died,  desti-oyed  everjthing  of  value,  luid  retui-ued 
tocampSOtb. 

Majf  24, 18U8.— Lieutenant  A.  II.  Stanton,  lot  cavaliy,  left  Camp  Har- 
ney with  .37  men  of  compnn^v  1, 1st  cavub-j",  and  24  Boise  Indian  scouts, 
to  scout  the  Malheur  and  its  tributaries;  31st,  scouts  found  a  camp  oi 
10  kKlges  near  Castle  llock,  attacked,  mid  capturi'd  12  hoim'S,  and  was 
in  turn  attacked  by  six  Piutcs,  who  were  it-pulsed.  As  soon  as  I  niTive4 
I  disn)ouiit«4l  and  dc]iloyed  my  men ;  the  Indians,  finding  tliemselves 
MUTouudeil,  olfen><]  to  sun-ender ;  June  1,  Lieutenant  McClere  ai-rived 
and  took  command.  Tho  princiiKtl  chief  of  the  hostile  Indians  being 
preseut  and  wishing  to  smieiider,  the  matter  was  refeiTcd  to  me.  I 
sent  a  dispatch  to  General  Ilallcck  for  authority,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowiug : 

Too  are  ODtboriicd  to  mnke  peore  with  tlie  Stcen's  mounlKin  InJians;  bnt  wa  enii  i^tb 
tbrai  nu  Dupplics  ddIcvx  they  Rurrender  us  prisonerH  of  wiir,  to  be  diKpunc*!  of  hereafter. 

I  arrived  at  Camp  Hamey  July  29,  where  I  found  We-ah-wee-wah, 
witli  his  tribe,  awaiting  me,  who,  with  all  his  tiibc,  sun'endei'ed. 

ilay  27, 1808. — Sergeant  llcnry  Miller,  with  seven  culisted  men  of 
company  M,  1st  eavalry,  and  Mr.  Beclx.',  with  Hyc  Indian  scents,  letl 
Camp  Lyun.  On  the  28th  thej'  iouiid  a  trail  during  the  night,  and  tho 
monuDg  of  the  29th  they  attacked  the  Indian  camp,  killing  34;  no  loss 
on  our  side.    Betumed  to  camp  on  the  31st. 

./rnie  22, 18ti8. — Brevet  I>ieutenant  Colonel  Coppinger,  with  oneofQcer 
and  4S  enlisted  men  of  A  company,  23<1  infantry,  with  live  Indian  scouts, 
fiimished  escort  for  exploiing  pariy  for  a  roatl  bctweeu  noithweHtern 
cniintrj'  and  proiwaed  de[K>t  on  tho  Pacific  railroad ;  scouted  the  countiy 
east  of  the  Red  mountain ;  fomid  a  jiiiily  of  Indians,  killed  three,  cap- 
tured three  squaws  and  a  boy ;  two  escaped.  Bctumed  on  the  22d  of 
July. 

Julg  16, 1868.— Brevet  Colonel  J.  B.  Sinclair,  captain  23d  infnntry,  left 
Fort  Boiae,  Idaho  Territory,  with  nine  enlisted  men  and  si^ven  scouts, 
"Senord"  Hicks  chief  scout;  scouted  noith  of  the  ^Ve«er  river,  to  Big 
Salmon;  on  the  2;id  instant  sun-oundcd  and  ea]itnn'd  1'^agl(>  I^ye  and 
band,  41  id  all ;  was  absent  from  camp  2S  days,  20  without  liitions. 

JmIu  26,  18(i8.— Lieutenant  McTaylor,  23d  infautiy,  and  one  olficcr  «iid 
17  enlisted  men  from  Camii  Three  Forks,  Owyhee,  found  a  baud  of  In- 
dians in  Juniper  caiiou ;  killed  five,  captui'ed  fnur,  and  wounded  a  num- 
ber; 1**0  prisoners  attempted  escape  and  weix-  killed ;  i-oturued  to  camp. 
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Among  the  officers  who  have  been  operating  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians are  Colonel  Coppinger,  2«'kl  infantry',  and  Captains  Perry,  Haim 
and  Lieutenant  Small,  1st  eavalry,  who  are  deserving  of  speciid  mention 
for  the  energy,  zeal,  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
their  duties. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1868, 1  met  the  principal  hostile  Indiana  at  Camp 
Harney,  Oi-egon,  and  by  authority  fn)ni  the  commanding  gejier^  of  thte 
militai-y  division  of  the  Pacific  I  made  ]K*ace  with  all  tlie  hostile  Indians 
Irom  the  Humboldt,  on  the  south,  to  Foi*t  Hall,  on  the  north,  they  all 
acknowledging  the  one  chief,  We-ah-wee-wah,  leaving  no  hostile  lucUansc 
within  the  department  or  on  its  borders,  except  the  Pitt  River  Indiauj^ 
in  California^  and  probably  a  few  scattering  ones  between  Nevada  and 
the  Three  Forks  of  the  Owyhee.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  manner 
and  general  bearing  of  the  Indians  I  met  at  Haniey,  and  feel  satisfied 
that  with  proper  management  by  our  troops  they  will  not  willingly  enter 
into  hostilities  with  us  again.  Subsequently  I  made  au  expedition 
against  the  Pitt  Kiver  Indians,  and  met  them  in  coimeil  in  Bound  val- 
ley, Pitt  river,  California.  They  made  all  kinds  of  promises  of  good 
behavior  in  future  and  pmfessionsof  friendship,  which  I  think  they  weiv 
sincere  in. 

Since  the  peace  at  Camp  Hsirney  the  troops  from  the  Throe  Forks  of 
the  Owyhee  have  killed  and  captured  about  all  the  hoRtile  Indians  in 
that  vicinity.  There  is  some  danger  to  be  apprehended,  however,  fnm 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Goose  Ci^eek  mountains  making  incursions  in 
the  Owyhee  country. 

Since  my  arrival  here  in  command  of  this  department  Ihavelieen 
endeavoring  to  collect  all  the  Indians  who  were  recently  hoatile  in  esu<t- 
eni  Ow^gou.  Idaho,  &c.,  (all  of  We-ah-wee-wah's  band,)  at  C^iftip  Harney 
and  vicinity,  with  a  view  to  remove  them  as  far  as  i)ossiblc  from  the 
thon)ughi'aix?s  of  the  countiy,  to  leani  each  otluT  and  the  troops  better. 
Some  of  these  Indians,  after  iiromising  to  come  into  Camp  Ilaniey,  were 
met  by  the  troops  from  Camp  C.  F.  Smith,  and  induced  to  go  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  i)ost,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  disiK)sition  to  feed  them, 
contrary  to  repeateil  instnictions  fiT>ni  these  headquarters.  I  again 
recommend  the  abandonment  of  Camp  Ix)g;in,  Cam])  Lyon,  and  CampC. 
F.  Smith,  as  l)eing  no  longer  necessiiry.  It  would  be"  better,  however, 
not  to  break  them  up  iM'foi'e  next  spring  or  summer.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  these  tix>ops  should  be  stmt  somewhere  where  they  can  have 
the  advantage  of  drill  and  dis(^'i])line,  which  they  are  sadly  iii  need  oL 

I  am,  sir,  very  resiwctfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(JEOECJR  CROOK, 
Bvt,  Maj,  Oen.  U.  8.  A.^  Commanding  DcpH  Colorado, 

Brevet  Mj\jor  General  J.  13.  Fry, 

Ast^t  Adft  G€n.y  Military  Division  of  the  Vacifie^ 

8an  FranciicOf  CaL 


Headquartebs  District  of  the  Lakks, 

Camp  Warner^  Oregon^  AuguMt  22,  18<W. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  rei>ort  that  1  lelt  this  iK)8t  on  the  24th  lUtimn, 

and  assunuMl  command  of  the  detaclimciit  whicli  had  nMidezvouse^l  in 

lioosc  l^ike  valley  the  evening  pivvious,  consisting  of  coiniHuiies  A,  II. 

and  I,  1st  cavalry ;  C,  0th  infantry,  and  the  Indian  m*outs. 

Moving  across  the  country  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Pitt  river,  witli 


m  as  mere  wa«  no  prooaoiiiiy  oi  onr  gezang  mem  men,  i 
iptainMunBODjWliocoiDinaDdsat  Fort  Bidw^jtOTisHthem 
Bt  two  months,  when  they  were  not  expectdng  it,  catoh  and 
nnurdetera. 

it  proper  to  advise  those  who  were  present  that  they  had 
tting  depredations  upon  this  country  on  the  credit  of  the 
t  they  were  now  fotmd  out ;  that  a  continuation  of  tbewi 
1  make  it  necessary  to  punish  their  whole  band,  and  that  it 
ne.  I  also  advised  them  that  they  mnst  not  come  up  into 
onntry  at  all,  as  they  would  be  killed  if  Ihcy  did. 
>ver  the  command  of  the  detachment  in  Big  valley  to  Brevet 
Colonel  E.  M.  Baker,  1st  cavalry',  directing  hini  to  scout 
thoroughly  iu  the  \'icinity  of  Eagle  lake,  and  catch  any  of 
he  might  1>e  able  to,  regarding  which  yonr  attention  is  invited 
enclmed  herewith. 

of  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  war  in  this  country  has  closed, 
re  are  no  hostile  Indians  iu  the  country  ext«nding  from  the 
the  south,  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Idaho  and  Oregon, 
'  care  and  prox>er  management  they  will  remain  peaceable. 
s  1  can  learn,  about  800  of  the  hostiles  have  come  in,  and 
lo  not  approve  of  subsisting  them  at  government  expense,  or 
I  into  a  way  of  thinking  that  they  must  be  subsisted,  yet  a 
T  have  come  long  distances,  consuming  the  time  they  would 
accumulate  winter  supplies,  and  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
le  government  accumulate  a  supply  of  fl^h  beef  at  Camp 
in  early  day,  to  be  issued  to  them  the  coming  winter,  to  help 
h,  and  also  forljiepurposeof  getting  them  together  as  much 
a  the  ricinity  of  Camp  Ilamey,  and  with  a  view  to  establish- 
endly  relations  with  them,  as  many  of  these  Indians  have 
rlendly  to  the  whites  and  know  nothing  of  them, 
ling  this  report,  I  have  to  say  that  althoo^hthe  expenses  in 
may  have  seenied  large,  yet  the  results  will  show  that  ithas 
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Eeport  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  M.  Baker. 

Headquabtebs  Detachment  in  the  Field, 

Camp  Warner  J  Oregonj  Augu$t  19, 186& 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  accordance  with  iiiBlractiou 
fix>m  General  Crook,  I  assumed  command  of  this  detachment,  eonsistuig 
of  companies  A.  H,  and  I,  Ist  cavalry,  0,  9th  infiEUitoy,  scouta,  &€.•«■ 
his  leaving  the  detachment  on  the  10th  instant,  in  vicinity  of  Big  vauej , 
on  Pitt  river,  Galifomia,  and  moved  the  conmiand  into  tiie  Eagle  Lika 
country. 

By  tiie  aid  of  the  scouts  I  scouted  that  country  and  its  vicinity  tlior- 
eoghly,  and  found  no  signs  of  the  Indians  having  been  there  since  earij 
last  spring.  Such  of  the  hostile  Pitt  Biver  Indians  as  had  scattend 
through  the  country  on  our  first  appearance  were  prolMibly  secreted  ib 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  near  where  the  scouts  first  found  them,  and  d 
course  could  not  be  found. 

In  tiie  vicinity  of  Madeline  plains  I  detached  Captain  Munson  and  his 
company  C,  9th  infantry,  and  directed  him  to  return  to  liis  statioo, 
Camp  Bidwell,  via  Towusend  road,  scouting  the  country  en  route.    I 
arrived  at  this  post,  with  the  remainder  of  the  command,  this  P.  M. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

£.  M.  BAKER, 
Captain  let  Cavalry y  Brevet  Lieut  Coh  U.  S.  A»j 

Commanding  Iktaekmeut 
First  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Niceebson, 

Adjutant  23d  I^fantry^  A.  A.  A.  (?.,  Detackmentj 

Camp  Warner  y  Ortfom. 


BEPOBT  OP  MAJOR  GENERAL  G.  G.  MEADR 

Headquabtebs  Depabtment  of  the  South, 

Atlanta^  Oa.,  October  31, 186& 

Geneeal  :  I  herewith  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  General-in- 
Chief  a  brief  abstnict  of  the  operations  under  my  command  whQe  ia 
charge  of  the  late  third  military  district,  and  subsequently  in  oomnuiiid 
of  the  department  of  the  south. 

War  Department  General  Orders  No.  104,  of  date  December  28, 1887, 
assigned  me  to  the  command  of  the  thinl  military  district ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1868, 1  assumed  the  command,  with  the  headqoartenin 
this  city. 

The  third  military  district  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  States  ol 
Gex)rgia,  Al«ibama,  and  Florida.  Tlie  condition  of  affairs  was  simply  as 
follows:  In  the  State  of  Georgia  a  convention,  elected  under  the  reoon- 
stniction  laws,  was  in  session  in  Atlanta,  but  hampered  and  embamased 
for  want  of  funds. 

In  Alabama  a  convention  had  met,  framed  a  constitution,  nominated 
a  ticket  for  State  officers,  and  adjourned. 

In  Florida  an  election  had  l>een  held  tor  meml>ers  of  a  convention,  but 
the  body  did  not  meet,  under  the  orders  of  my  predecessor,  till  the  20Ui 
of  January'. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  report  of  this  kind  to  give  idl  the  various  qnestioiis 
nnd  details  which  arose  and  were  a4liu8ted  by  my  action ;  but  aa  by  the 
provisions  of  the  reconstruction  laws,  from  whence  my  aQthority'ema- 
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id,  the  power  of  disapproving  any  acts  was  vested  in  the  6eneral-in- 
f  of  the  army.  I,  £rom  the  first,  before  taking  action  in  any  import- 
matter,  laid  before  that  ofdcer  my  views  and  proposed  course.  I 
B  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  append  to  this  report,  as  part  of  it,  a 
lie  of  the  telegnuns  between  the  headquarters  of  the  army  and 
■If  jud  it  is  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  I  refer  to  the  same,  ns 
f  wm  show  that  it  was  rarely  that  the  General- in-chief  was  called  on 
mmde  my  judgments 

lUl  confine  myself  in  this  report  to  the  briefest  allusion  to  the 
Bid  points  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  particular  attention. 
tae  of  the  first  questions  that  i^resented  itself  to  my  action  was  the 
idal  difficulty  in  the  Georgia  convention.  I  found  my  predecessor 
fBdorsed  the  requisition  of  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  and 
BCed  its  pa^-ment  out  of  the  treasury,  and  that  the  treasurer  had 
led  payment  on  the  ground  that  money  could  only  be  paid  out  of  the 
8  treasnry  except  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  governor.  Finding  this 
ft  the  state  of  the  case,  I  appealed  to  his  excellency  Charles  J. 
in&y  and  requested,  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  convention,  of 
iw  of  Congress  authorizing  this  convention,  and  its  levying  a  tax 
le  payment  of  its  expenses,  that  he  would  draw  the  necessary  war- 
for  the  sum  required  for  their  immediate  and  pressing  expenses. 
povemor  in  reply  declined  to  draw  any  warrant  except  under  appro- 
ion  by  law,  and  informed  me  very  distinctly  that  he  did  not 
>wledge  and  would  not  be  bound  by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Con- 
,  which,  in  his  judgment,  were  unconstitutional,  null  and  void.  On 
It  of  this  communication  there  was  no  alternative  but  the  removal 
vemor  Jenkins,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  Brevet  Brigadier 
ral  Thomas  H.  Euger  assigned  to  the  duty  in  his  place.  Subse- 
tly  I  was  comi)elled  to  remove  the  State  treasurer  and  compti'oller, 
oing:  to  these  positions  Captains  Rockwell  and  Wheaton,  of  the 
.  I  considered  it  judicious  policy  to  avail  myself  of  the  authority 
ted  in  the  reconstruction  laws  to  detail  officers  of  the  army  to  per- 
these  duties,  as  in  this  way  I  gave  evidence  to  the  people  of  the 
»,  and  of  the  country,  that  my  only  object  in  making  the  removals 
uie  execution  of  the  law,  and  that  the  same  was  free  from  any  per- 
1  or  political  bias.  It  aftbrds  me  gratification  to  say  that  I  believe 
8&ct  of  these  changes  was  most  beneficial,  and  that  the  .idministra- 
of  General  Euger  and  his  associates,  who  continued  in  office  till  the 
«  was  admitted  to  representation,  was  in  every  way  creditable  to 
a  and  satisfactory  to  the  i)eople  of  all  parties  in  the  State. 
•oa  after  my  arrival  at  my  post  I  received  numerous  conimunicatioBS 
^leqiectable  citizens,  complaining  of  the  eflect  of  the  passage  by  the 
tvtiitions  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  of  acts  known  as  relief  laws,  which 
(*(  intended  as  stay  laws,  to  afford  relief  to  debtors  from  the  immedi- 
pMrare  of  their  creditors.  It  was  lu'ged  that  the  acts  of  these  con- 
•Sons  not  being  binding  nor  having  the  effect  of  law  till  ratified  by  a 
^«f  the  i)eople,  and  as  it  would  requii*e  some  time  before  this  vote 
Id  be  taken;  that  in  view  of  the  probable  acceptance  by  the  people 
kese  acts,  creditors  were  hurrying  their  action  and  pressing  their 
ItottL  thus  making  these  measures  really  acts  of  oppression ;  and  I 
tailed  on  to  interpose  my  authority,  and  give  to  these  acts  the  force 
^  ontil  the  people  could  vote  on  them.  Although  personally  opposed 
^iociple  to  anj'  laws  interfering  with  the  rights  of  creditors,  there 
nevertheless,  so  much  force  in  the  reasoning  advanced,  and  the 
lud  from  all  classes  was  ^  imperative,  that  after  consultation  and 
Oval  of  the  General-in-chief  orders  were  issued  making  said  acts 
Until  reversed  or  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 
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Immediately  on  taking  command  I  was  applied  to  from  all  parts  of  the 
several  States  comprising  the  district  for  the  removal  of  incninbentB  in 
office  and  the  substitution  therein  of  individuals  nominated.  These 
applications  were  based  on  various  grounds — some  purely  personal  or 
political,  others  on  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  order  to  carry  rpcon- 
struction,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground  of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasanee 
in  office.  As  it  was  im]X)ssible  for  me,  in  my  ignorance  of  men,  to  form 
any  judgment  on  the  complaints  preferred,  or  on  the  fitness  and  capocitr 
of  those  seeking  office,  I  determined  to  abstain  from  making  any  chiangn 
except  where  there  was  proved  neglect  of  duty,  malfeasance  in  office,  or 
open  refusal  to  obey  the  reconstruction  laws,  or  attempts  to  obstnict 
their  execution.  In  all  cases  I  required  written  charges  and  evidence  to 
be  produced,  and  where  these  charges  affected,  as  they  did  in  manr 
instances,  whole  municipal  IkxUcs,  I  directed  investigation  by  boards  of 
officers,  and  in  all  cases  gave  those  accused  a  fiill  hearing  and  every 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  A  firm  adherence  to  this  rule,  and 
the  reports  of  several  boards  non-concurring  in  the  charges  presented, 
relieved  me  after  a  while  from  the  gi*eat  pressui-e  brought  at  flnt  to  bear, 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  my  administration  there  was  not  a 
removal  made  that  the  archives  of  the  district  will  not  shew  was  made 
for  some  cause  alleged,  and  after  investigation. 

There  were,  necessarily,  many  apiK)intments  made  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  deaths,  resigiiations,  and  removals  of  incumbents  from  the 
counties  or  State  tney  wei'e  living  in. 

Another  difficulty  which  oi>erated  to  comjiel  me  to  adopt  the  courw 
above  reported  was  the  fact  that  by  the  reconstruction  laws  no  person 
could  be  appointeil  to  office  without  taking  the  oath  prescribed,  which  was 
of  such  a  diameter  that  it  limited  to  a  very  small  number  the  persons  able 
to  hold  office.  So  great  was  the  difficulty,  that  when  I  saw  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress requiring  the  vacation  of  all  the  offices  by  those  not  able  to  take 
the  test  oath,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  telegniph  theOeneral-in-chief  that  if 
this  bec^ime  a  law  it  would  b<^  imiM)ssihU*  to  fill  the  oflicos,  as  there  were 
not  persons  enough  in  either  of  the  States  to  fill  half  the  civil  offices  in 
these  States,  and  1  nrpf(*ntly  re(*.omniended  authority  l>e  granted  me  to 
appoint  to  office  registered  voters.  The  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  and 
no  chan«xe  was  made  in  my  policy. 

As  pix^viously  stated,  the  convention  in  Alabama  had  under  my  p^^ 
decessor  assembled  and  tVanuMl  a  constitution,  which  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  ])eople.  The  convention  had  lixed  the  4th  day  of  February  on 
which  to  liohl  the  election,  and  my  predecessor  directe<l  in  orders  the 
ele<»tion  to  continue  for  two  days,  with  as  many  precincts  as  the  man- 
agers might  deem  advisable.  On  r(»pres4Mitation  to  me  -that  two  days 
was  insut11(rient  to  enable  all  the  votes  to  be  n»ceived,  an  extension  by 
my  authority  was  nmde  of  tin*  time  to  four  days,  but  the  pre<:inets  limited 
in  each  county  to  three.  The  election  was  held  at  the  time  H]>eeified,  bnt 
owing  to  a  violent  storm  o<^curring  the  first  two  days,  the  time  was  fur- 
ther extend(^d  (me  day,  making  five  in  all.  A  si>ecial  report  having  been 
maile  on  the  subject  of  this  election,  1  decern  it  only  necessary  to  say 
hen*,  that,  from  all  the  evidence  1  could  jmM'un*,  and  I  caused  the  most 
thorough  investigation  to  be  made,  the  constitution  was  fairly  rejected 
by  the  i)eoi)le  under  the  law  re(iuiring  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters 
to  cast  th(»ir  ballots  for  or  a;;ainst.  And  that  this  rejection  W4i8  Imsed 
on  the  merits  of  the  (constitution  itself,  which  was  obnoxious  to  a  large 
body  of  tlui  fri(Mids  of  re<?on  struct  ion,  provi^l  so  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
10,000  white  vot(»rs  for  the  C(mvention  there  were  only  5,000  for  the  con- 
Btitution,  and  partially  from  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  convention 


ice  bereto  annexed. 

m  for  members  of  the  conetitatioual  conveution  in  Florida 
held  nnder  the  direction  of  my  predeceasor,  he  had  ordered 
og  of  the  same  on  the  2l)th  of  January,  1868.  Prior  to  the 
>f  the  convention,  I  had  referred  to  me  tty  the  President  of 
itates  a  memorial,  sent  to  him  by  the  proyisional  governor 
,  and  signed  very  unanimously  by  proniineut  citizens,  in 
ravest  charges  were  brought  against  the  managers  of  the 
living  finu<iU  of  all  kinds,  and  even  charging  the  registra- 
Jtate  and  the  districting  of  the  same  as  having  been  fraud- 
itcd,  the  memorialists  urging  me  to  interpose  my  authority, 
meeting  of  the  convention,  and  proceed  to  investigate  the 
•h  they  pledged  themselves  to  prove.  Upon  examination  of 
(mid  find  no  remedy  short  of  congressional  action,  even 

grave  charges  be  proved.  I  therefore  made  no  change  in 
xed  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  but  ordered  a 
cere  to  investigate  the  charges,  notifying  the  memoriaUsts 
,  and  pledging  myself  to  place  before  Congress  all  the  testi- 
night  put  before  the  board.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 

was  found  the  convention  was  allowed  to  meet  and  do  its 
ard  had  but  little  to  do,  and  after  remaining  in  session  for 

and  calling  without  avail  on  the  signers  of  the  memorial 
Eence,  the  board  closed  its  session  without  having  any  charge 
i  those  made. 

mtion  met,  but  soon  after  meeting  there  arose  dissensions 
tgs  resulting  in  the  secession  of  a  large  part  of  the  conven- 
)  daim  of  both  parties  to  be  regarded  aa  the  legitimate  con- 
»r  some  time  I  ^owed  these  dissensions  to  proceed,  not  see- 
how  I  conid  act  until  I  found  the  convention  wliich  had 
aembled,  and  which  I  had  recognized  as  the  legitimate  body, 
secession  of  its  members,  been  reduced  below  a  legal  quorum, 
rrived  I  required  this  body  either  to  bring  in  sufficient  mem- 
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was  submitted  to  the  people  in  April,  and  ratified  by  a  very  handmne 
majority  of  the  registered  vote;  all  parties  taking  part  in  the  election. 

This  constitution  with  some  modifications  was  adopted  by  Congresii 
and  the  legislature,  which  convened  in  July,  n^aking  these  modiflcatioiM 
and  other\^ise  complying  ^ith  the  requirements  of  the  recoustnictkm 
laws,  the  State,  together  with  Alabama  and  Florida,  were  by  act  of  Con- 
gress formally  admitted  to  representation. 

There  is  one  point  in  regui-d  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Cteorgia 
to  which  I  feel  called  upon  to  make  special  allusion. 

When  the  legislature  was  convened  by  the  provisional  governor  and 
governor  elect,  the  question  arose,  whether,  as  military  conunander.  I 
was  called  on  to  inquire  into  the  (eligibility  of  the  members,  either  under 
the  United  States  laws  or  the  constitution  of  Georgia.  The  oonventioo 
of  Grcorgla  had,  in  its  ordinancA't  calling  an  election,  directed  that  all 
returns  should  be  sent  to  the  millitary  commander  of  the  district,  who 
was  requested  to  issue  the  necessary-  certificates  of  election. 

In  carrying  out  this  lequest  of  the  convention^  I  deemed  my  dntj 
simply  required  that  I  should  give  the  member  havmg  the  greatest  nmn- 
ber  of  votes  the  ordinary  C/Crtiticate  of  election,  and  that  it  would  be  for 
each  house  to  decide  on  the  eligibility  of  those  members  whose  seat* 
were  on  any  grounds  contested. 

While  I  admitted,  as  district  commander  executing  the  law,  I  was  to 
see  that  no  one  ineligible  to  office  under  the  14th  article  constitntioDal 
amendment  should  be  allowed  to  take  ofiice,  I  did  not  see  that  in  thecaiie 
of  a  parliamentary  body  I  was  called  on  to  decide  on  the  qualiflcatioi» 
of  the  mcmbei*s.  In  this  view  I  was  sustained  by  a  telegram  sent  to  me 
for  my  infonnation  from  the  War  Department,  whidi  had  been  sent  to 
the  governor  of  Louisiana  and  the  military  commander  of  the  5th  district, 
and  which  I  quote : 

Washihoton,  Jmm  30,  JSOS. 

To  Governor  Warmoutii,  New  Orleans : 

We  think  that  persons  disqualified  under  the  14th  article  of  the  amendment  to  the  Coovti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  are  not  elifj^ble  to  your  legislature.  This  is  to  be  delennined  bj 
the  respective  houses,  but  no  oath  can  be  imposed  except  the  oath  prescribed  bj  tbe  Suls 
constitution. 

JAMES  WILSON, 
Chmirman  Jmtlicimrm  Committti. 
GEO.  F.  BOIJTWELL, 
J.  F.  FARN8WORTH, 
H.  £.  PAINE, 

Rtfmttnutiom  CmmmuUm, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  telegram  tliat  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men whose  names  were  attached  were  of  the  opinion,  Ist^  that  no  one 
ineligible  to- ofiice  under  the  14tli  article  <?ould  take  a  seat  m  thelegisla- 
tuie;  2d,  that  the  respective  houses  were  to  judge  of  the  question ;  3d, 
that  no  oath  testing  this  eligibility  could  or  should  be  pn^RCribod  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  of  th(»  legisiature.  These  xn^WH  being  in  aeconl- 
ance  with  my  o^vu,  I  acted  on  them,  and  was  present  at  the  organization 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  Georgia  legislature ;  to  the  members  declarecl  in 
my  order  as  liaving  the  highest  number  of  votes,  there  being  administered 
only  the  oath  pn\scribed  by  the  State  constitution.  After  these  hoow« 
were  organized,  the  pro\iional  governor  informing  me  officially  of  their 
organization,  but  that  as  far  as  lie  could  learn  no  steps  had  been  taken 
to  test  the  (juestion  of  the  eligibility  of  nienib(»rs  under  the  14th  article,! 
replied  to  the  governor  that  until  the  State  was  mlmitted  to  representa- 
tion the  legislature  and  all  theollicei*!^  were  only  provisional  and8a1)|ert 
to  the  panimount  authority  of  the  district  conmiandery  and  that  in  tiie 
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ezeroifle  of  this  power  I  should  consider  all  acts  of  the  legislature  null 
and  void,  until  satisfactory  e\idence  was  presented  to  me  that  each  house 
had  porgied  itself  of  ineligible  members  under  the  14th  article,  provided 
there  were  any  such  in  either  house;  and  I  desired  the  provisional  gover- 
nor to  communicate  these  views  to  each  house.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  each  house  at  once  ordered  an  investigating  committee  and 
inquired  into  the  qualification  of  each  member,  and  duly  reported  this 
fiict  through  the  provisional  governor,  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
neither  house  had  found  any  member  ineligible. 

The  provisional  governor  in  transmitting  these  communications 
expressed  the  opinion,  founded  on  evidence  presented  to  him,  that 
several  members  in  both  houses  were  ineligible,  and  called  on  me  to 
exercise  my  power  and  require  said  members  to  vacate  their  seats.  On 
reflecting  upon  this  subject  I  could  not  see  how  I  was  to  take  the  indi- 
Tidoal  judgment  of  the  provisional  governor  in  the  face  of  a  solemn  act 
of  a  parliamentary  body,  especially  as,  from  the  testimony  presented,  I 
did  not  in  several  cases  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernor. The  question  was  simply  whether,  in  the  construction  of  a  law  and 
in  considering  the  facts  of  individual  cases,  I  should  make  myself  the 
jodge,  or  take  the  opinion  of  the  provisional  governor,  in  the  face  of  the 
official  information  that  a  parliamentary  body  had  gravely  and  formally, 
throngh  a  committee,  examined,  reported,  and  acted  on  these  cases.  My 
judgment  was  decidedly  that  I  had  fulfilled  my  duty  in  comjielling  th^ 
nouses  to  take  the  action  they  had,  and  that  having  thus  acted  1  hao 
neither  authority,  nor  was  it  politic  or  expedient,  to  overrule  their  action 
and  set  up  my  individual  judgment  in  opposition.  By  an  inspection  of 
the  telegram  *nt  July  18,  and  the  reply  of  the  General-in-chief  July  23, 
it  will  he  seen  that  my  views  and  actions  were  approved. 

lallude  thus  in  er/^n^otothissubject  because  hisexcellency  the  governor 
of  Georgia,  in  a  public  si)eech  recently  delivered  at  Albion,  New  York, 
is  pleased  to  attribute  the  failure  of  Georgia  to  be  properly  reconstructea 
to  my  action  in  failing  to  purge  the  legislature  of  his  political  opponents, 
he  having  advised  me  when  lie  urged  such  action  tiiat  his  friends  had 
been  relieved  of  their  disability  by  Congress. 

The  States  being  admitted  to  representation,  the  civil  ix)wer  vested  in 
the  military  commander  by  the  reconstruction  acts  ceased,  and  civil 
authority  resumed  its  sway.  The  inaugiu'ation  of  civil  government  was 
to  me,  i)er8onally,  a  source  of  great  relief,  charged  as  I  had  been  with 
almost  unlimited  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  effort  on  my 
part  to  abstain  from  all  interference,  except  in  cases  where,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  was  no  alternative,  I  found  myself  the  subject  of  virulent 
abuse,  my  motives  impugned,  and  every  imaginable  mode  of  attack 
reeoEted  to  that  malice  and  partisan  malignity  could  de\ise.  Determined 
from  tibe  first  to  ignore  all  partisan  considerations,  and  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute the]aw8withoutreferencetoanyx)ersonal  ori)olitical  considerations, 
I  encoont^ed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  sinimosity  of  both  sides,  with- 
out having  the  benefit  of  the  sympathy  of  either.  1  can,  however,  with 
jnst  pride  refer  to  my  administration  as  being  free  from  any  design  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  any  individual,  much  less  any 
portion  of  the  people,  and  if  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  prosecution 
of  tiie  assassins  of  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ashbum,  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
there  were,  as  I  have  freely  admitted,  arbitrary  measures  resorted  to, 
wiuch  in  a  different  condition  of  society  and  under  a  well-ordered  govern- 
ment Blight  seem  to  deserve  reprobation,  I  feel  satisfied  the  evidence 
published' in  the  special  report  made  upon  this  subject  will  ftilly  con- 
vince  any  candid  and  impartial  judge  that  my  course  was  imx>eratively 
urged  npon  me. 
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I  enconnterecl  from  tho  outset  great  embarrasfimeDt  from  the  want  oi 
indgment  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  subordinate  agents,  and  tnm 
the  great  desire  of  those  expecting  benefit  fr-om  military  interventn 
that  I  should  interi)08e  my  authority  and  set  aside  the  civil  powo; 
Against  these  influences  I  opposed  a  steady  resistance.  Soon  ate 
assuming  command  I  issued  an  order,  both  to  civil  and  military  offiooii 
informing  the  first  they  would  not  be  interfered  with  so  long  as  tbcj 
faithfully  executed  their  duties,  and  enjoining  on  the  latter  to  abttan 
from  interfering  with  the  civil  powers,  and  in  all  cases  to  report  to  ne 
and  receive  my  decision  beforo  taking  any  action;  as,  on  my  constmctioB 
of  the  law,  in  the  military  commander,  and  in  him  alone,  reated  Ik 
autiiority  to  supersede  the  civil  power. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  acting  judge  advoeate 
of  the  department,  herewiUi  appended,  fr-om  which  it  will  be  seen  tint 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  civil  administration,  extending  over  i 
space  of  eight  montlis,  there  were  tried  by  military  commission  in  the 
threeStatesof  Georgia-.  Alabama, and  Floridaouly 32 persons;  ofthesebot 
15  were  c(m\icted;  and  of  these  15  the  sentences  of  four  were  disapproved, 
of  eight  others  remitted ;  of  two  relerred  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  still  awaiting  action  |  leaving  but  one  i)erson  convicted  aad 
in  confinement  for  violation  of  ci\il  law,  and  tried  by  military  commis- 
sion, on  tho  cessation  of  military  authoiity.  This  simple  statement  of 
facts  I  deem  a  complete  refiitation  of  the  charges  that  military  power 
was  so  despotically  and  arbitrarily  exercised. 

As  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  person,  so  also  with  those  of  property. 
It  was  my  study  and  effort  to  zealously  guard  the  rights  of  individuidis, 
without  reference  to  any  consideration  but  that  of  justice  and  law  so  far 
as  I  could  comprehend  it.  Tho  adoption  of  the  relief  laws  in  the  several 
States,  the  loose  manner  in  which  these  laws  were  drawn  by  the  several 
legislatures,  involved  an  immense  amount  of  business  in  receiving^ 
examining  into,  and  deciding  on  the  innumerable  cases  which  were  pre- 
sented, one  sidealways  claimingmilitary  iutervc^ntion  for  their  protectioB. 
As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  those  applicants  were  referred  to  the 
judiciary-,  whose  duty  it  was  to  construe  these  laws,  and  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  courts  could  not  act,  or  could  not  be  referred  to,  or  in 
cases  where  legislative  action  was  necessiiry,  in  other  words,  oases  where 
action  on  the  part  of  the  military  conimauder  seemed  to  be  imi)enitive, 
that  I  would  take  any  action.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  stale 
that  since  the  resumption  of  civil  authority,  and  the  right  of  appeal 
given  to  the  dissatisfied  parties,  I  have  had  no  call  for  any  impers  or 
evidence  touching  the  few  cases  acted  on. 

The  amount  of  labor  i>erfonned  in  carrying  on  the  civil  and  mOitary 
admiuistration  of  my  couimand,  independent  of  what  si>e<ritdly  related 
to  the  civil  bureau,  during  the  i>eri(Hl  covered  by  the  rejwrt,  (itora  Jan- 
uary 1  to  November  1, 1868,)  will  beseen  by  n»f(?rence  to  the  aecomiuin>'ing 
statement  of  my  assistant  a(\jutant  general,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  there 
were5,432  let  tore  ri^cin  ved,  and  1 ,883  lettcTS  and  0,084  endorsinnents,  cover- 
ing orders,  instructions,  and  decisions,  sent  from  my  headquaiters.  The 
States  comprising  the  district  having  been  ailmitted  to  repreKentation, 
orders  were  issued  declaring  the  cessation  of  all  inteiTention  on  the  {Kir 
of  military  officers  in  civil  affairs,  and  the  tnM>ps,  that  had  Kuffcitil 
greatly  in  discipline  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  bei*n  detachet 
and  scattered,  were  concentrated  on  railroad  <*entrcs,  from  whence,  in 
the  event  of  their  services  being  i-equired,  they  could  be  promi»tly 
move<l. 

This  movement  proved  very  distasteful  to  the  people  and  the  civil 
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inihoritieB,  who,  having  accustomed  themselves  to  rely  on  the  troops  for 
maintaining  order,  were  at  first  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  their 
nfthdrawaL 

Inatmcticms  were  received  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
ponflning  the  troops  to  the  simple  preservation  of  the  i)eace,  and  that  only 
iiter  the  civil  authorities  had  exhausted  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
and  called  on  the  military  through  the  prox>er  channels.  It  now  became 
my  embanrassing  duty  to  decline  using  the  forces  under  my  command, 
Hid  to  impress  on  all  parties  the  altered  condition  of  affairs. 

Soon  after  announcing  the  position  of  the  military,  the  outrage  at 
Camilla,  in  Georgia,  was  committed,  where,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  special 
rqKxrt,  the  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  the  authors  of  the  outrage 
wen  civil  officers,  who,  under  the  guise  of  enforcing  the  law  and  sup- 
pieasing  disorder,  had  permitted  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  life  and  blood.  At 
the  same  time  the  report  stated  that  the  opposite  parties — ^for  the  a&ir 
was  a  political  one — ^had,  by  their  want  of  judgment,  and  their  insistanco 
on  abstract  rights,  in  the  face  of  the  remonstranc^es  of  the  law  ofiicers, 
ghren  these  officers  the  opportunity  of  aeting  as  they  did.  Immediately 
pn  this  outrage  being^reported,  an  officer  was  despatched  to  the  scene. 
who  made  a  thorough  investigation  and  report.  I  found  from  the  report 
tluU^  the  affair  lasted  but  one  day,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
employ  troops  for  the  preservation  of  order  or  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Bemg  satisfied  that  the  matter  had  beon,  and  so  far  as  the  detection  and 

Kishment  of  the  criminals  was  concerned  should  continue  to  be,  in  the 
da  of  the  civil  authorities,  I  transmitted  the  report  of  the  investiga- 
tiML  together  with  the  evidence  collected,  to  his  excellency  the  governor 
ofGeoii^ 

Eaiiy  in  August,  by  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  second  and  third  military  districts  were  abolished^  and  consolidatea 
into  the  department  of  the  south,  to  the  command  of  which  I  was  assigned. 
This  added  to  my  command  the  States  of  Korth  and  South  Carolina, 
incieasing  greatly  the  duties,  because  in  t]iese  States,  particularly  in 
fioath  Carolina,  military  authority  had,  during  reconstmction,  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  civil. 

Soon  after  taking  command  of  the  department  of  the  south  I  received 
communications  from  the  governors  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  urging 
the  use  of  the  trooi)S  in  sustaining  the  civil  governments  in  these  States, 
and  notifying  me  of  their  possessing  satisfactory  evidence  of  armed  bodies 
being  orcanu^  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government.  I  had 
previouiuy  received  somewhat  similar  commuuicatious  from  the  gover- 
nors of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  The  sum  and  substance  of  these 
letters  w^^  an  admission  that  the  several  State  govemmeuts  were 
poweiless  and  imable  to  enforce  the  laws  without  the  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  military.  I  replied  to  these  several  applications  that  I  could 
find  nottiing  in  the  existing  laws,  or  the  instnictions  fi*om  superior 
authority,  which  would  justify  my  answering  their  call,  which  virtually 
amounted  to  taking  charge  of  the  State  governments,  employing  the  civil 
officers  as  agents  of  the  military;  that  my  sole  and  exclusive  duty  was  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  that  only  after  it  was  evident  that  the  civil  power 
was  unable  so  to  do,  and  had  called  on  me  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
law.  l^ese  applications  became  so  numerous  and  pressing  that,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  presidential  election,  on  which  day  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1865, 1  deemed  I  was  authorized  to  employ  the  military 
forces  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the 
anxious,  and  make  known  my  views  to  the  evil-disposed,  I  issued  early 
in  October  an  order  distributing  the  troops  in  the  several  States  in  the 
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department,  and  gave  in  the  order,  not  only  instractionB  to  fhe  offloeis 
and  men,  but  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  an  appeal  to  Uie  aerenl 
States,  urging  calmness,  and  abstinence  from  those  political  exeitemaiti 
tending  to  riot  and  bloodshed.  Although  iMuticnlarly  careAil  to  require 
all  intervention  of  the  troops  to  be  subordinate  to,  and  in  aid  ot  aad 
co-operation  with,  the  civil  authorities,  this  order  was  misoon8troed,aBd 
subjected  to  the  most  virulent  criticism.  *  1  am  grateftd,  however,  ii 
being  able  to  state  that  the  effect  of  the  order,  and  the  movemeatB  made 
by  virtue  of  it^  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfiEietory.  At  the  aaat 
time  I  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General-in-diM^ 
and  through  him  those  having  the  power  to  act,  to  the  anomaloas  em- 
dition  of  afGftirs  existing  in  this  department,  and  the  neoeeaity,  if  tt  be 
deemed  proper  for  the  military  to  interfere  in  civil  affiurs,  thuat  man 
power  be  given  to  the  department  commander  than  existing  laws  oobIr 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  several  heads  of  the  stal 
departments  at  these  headquarters,  for  the  necessary  informatkm  in  nb* 
tion  to  the  position,  condition  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  80  aoon  m 
the  approaclung  election  is  over,  it  is  contemplated  to  re-conoentnte  Ike 
troops,  and  to  require  the  strictest  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  drill  aad 
discipline  of  the  several  commands. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  my  several  district  commanders,  aad 
the  officers  of  the  staff  departments,  and  to  the  officers  and  moi  of  the 
several  commands,  my  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  coH^peialioB 
I  have  ever  received  at  their  hands.  No  army,  in  previous  hii^boiy.  was 
ever  called  on  to  discharge  such  delicate  and  re^nsible  duties,  involvfaig 
powers  that,  if  abused,  might  have  led  to  the  most  serious  conseqaenees; 
and  yet  the  transition  from  military  to  civil  power  was  so  imperceptible 
as  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  for  the  special  means,  by  way  tu  pro- 
clamations, orders,  &c,  to  make  it  public  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  but 
that  there  were  indiviaual  exceptions,  and  that  in  some  cases  bad  Judg- 
ment, political  bias,  or  personal  feelings,  may  have  influenced  the  coone 
of  some  individual  officer  .or  soldier;  this  is  no  more  than  is  to  be 
expected  frt)m  our  nature;  but  I  do  maintain  that,  taking  the  large 
force,  extending  over  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and  vested  with 
supreme  power,  that  instead  of  the  few  instances  wnere,  periiaps,  criti- 
cism might  be  appropriate,  the  wonder  was,  and  it  is  to  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  army,  that  so  little  abuse  was  made  of  a  power  by  those 
who  might  very  readily  be  supposed  difficult  to  restrain  and  controL 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  O.  MEADB, 
Major  General  U.  8.  A.,  Cammamdimg. 

Brevet  Major  General  John  A.  Rawlins, 

Chief  of  Staffs  Washington^  D.  C. 
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BEPOBT  OF  GENERAL  G.  H.  THOMAS. 

Headquabters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Lauiavilley  Kentucky^  October  1, 1868. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  my  command  and  of  the  condition  of  my  department  for 
.  the  year  ending  September  30, 1868: 

Beferring  to  my  last  report,  dated  September  30, 1867,  my  command 
then  consisted  of  the  2d  and  25th  infantry,  six  companies  of  the  45th 
inflmtiy,  two  companies  of  the  5th  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  the  20th 
inftuitiy.  During  the  year  two  additional  companies  of  the  45th  infantry 
have  been  organized  and  placed  on  duty  in  the  department,  and  the  two 
eompames  of  the  5th  cavalry  have  been  transferred  from  it,  leaving  the 
fince  at  present  as  follows :  2d  and  25th  infantry,  the  eight  companies  of 
the  45th  infantry,  and  one  company  of  the  29th  infantry,  with  an  aggre- 
gate on  August  31,  date  of  last  return,  of  1,857.  There  has  been  no 
Miaterial  change  in  the  disposition  of  troops,  which  are  distributed  as 
follows :  Two  companies  of  the  2d  infantry  and  the  company  of  the  29th 
infimtry  are  in  West  Virginia,  and  eight  companies  of  the  2d  infantry  in 
Kentucky,  east  of  the  Cumberland  river.  The  25th  infantry  is  distrib- 
uted throughout  West  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  west  of  the  Ciunberland 
river.  Six  companies  of  the  45tn  infantry  occui)y  Middle  and  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  two  companies  of  the  45th  infantry  are  at  JeffersouviUe, 
Indiaiuij  as  a  guard  to  the  quartermaster's  depot  at  that  place.  The  two 
eompames  of  cavalry  were  in  MiddJe  and  East  Tennessee  until  their 
transfer  from  tlie  department. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  at  the  request  of  his  excellency  Governor 
Boreman,  of  West  Virginia,  the  General-in-chief  sent  one  company  of 
the  12th  infantry  from  the  departmont  of  Washington  to  Phillippa,  Bar- 
bour county,  West  Virginia,  for  temporary  dutj'^  where  they  remained 
till  the  10th  of  November,  when  they  were  relieved  and  retimied  to 
Washington,  their  services  being  no  longer  needed.  The  necessity*  for 
the  services  of  this  company,  as  stated  by  Governor  Boreman,  was  to 
"aid  the  civil  authorities  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  especially 
to  protect  the  board  of  registration,  then  sitting  at  Phillippa,  andtosecui^e 
quiet  and  protect  the  voters  on  the  day  of  election,  as  the  oflQcers  of  reg- 
istration bad  been  set  upon  by  such  numbers  and  in  such  force  that  they 
were  unable  to  perform  their  duties.''  • 

On  the  7th  of  April,  by  direction  of  the  General-in-chief,  five  compa- 
nies of  infantry  were  sent  to  Major  General  Meade,  commanding  the 
third  military  district^  for  temporary  duty.  They  were  relieved  and 
returned  to  their  stations  May  15.  On  the  lltli  of  June,  by  the  same 
authority,  five  companies  of  infantry  were  sent  to  Brevet  Major  General 
McDowell,  commanding  the  fourth  military  district,  for  temjiorary  duty. 
They  were  relieved  and  returned  to  their  stations  July  6. 

During  the  year  two  thorough  insjiections  have  been  made  by  the 
inspector  genend  of  the  department,  the  reports  of  which  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  command  in  drill,  discipline,  and 
appearance  of  the  troops,  and  in  comfort  and  appearance  of  the  tempo- 
rary barracks  in  which  they  are  quartered.  The  infantry  have  been  fur- 
nished with  and  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  breech-loading  arm,  and 
have  been  instructed  in  Upton's  tactics.  I  have  visited  all  the  posts  in 
the  department  except  those  at  Cassville  and  Guyandotte,  West  Virginia. 
The  latter  was  for  a  time  discontinued,  but  re-established  during  Sep- 
tember at  the  request  of  Governor  Boreman.    I  found  the  discipline 
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good,  as  reported,  yet  irregularities  have  occurred  which  in  my  opinion 
would  have  been  avoided  if  sutlers  had  been  allowed  at  the  several  gar- 
risons as  before  the  war.  The  commissary  department  not  being  author- 
ized to  f  nmii^  certain  necessary  articles  to  soldiercL  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  various  posts  do  not  feel  inclined  to  adopt  such  stringent 
measures  for  keeping  the  men  in  garrison  as  they  would  be  justified  in 
doing  wei*e  there  8U]>ply  stores  at  the  posts,  where  the  troops  could  par- 
chase  all  necessaries  they  require.  I  have,  therefore,  upon  mature  reflec- 
tioD,  to  resi)ectfiilly  recommend  that  sutlers  be  allowed  at  all  militaiy 
posts,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  army  as 
heretofore,  and  under  no  circumstauces  to  l^  allowed  to  credit  any 
enlisted  man  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  his  monthly  pay,  per  month,  ti 
any  montli,  the  system  of  credits  being  the  great  cause  of  complaint 
against  sutlers.  The  duties  of  the  troops  have  been  much  the  same  as 
heretofore  reported,  and  the  siime  necessity  for  them  exists.  The  state 
of  society,  as  regards  the  non-observance  of  law  and  the  want  of  pro- 
tection for  life  and  proi>erty,  has  not  at  all  imi>roved,  aud  in  some  se& 
tions  is  decidedly  worse.  1  had  hoped  that  with  the  good  crops  and 
increased  substance  obtained,  the  people  would  appreciate  the  bleasingi 
of  peace  aud  plenty  and  abstain  from  that  petty  lawlessness  so  oftm 
engendered  or  stimulated  by  imverty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
api)ear  that  with  increased  means  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  is  mora 
actively  exhibited. 

With  the  close  of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  8tat« 
of  Tennessee  was  disturbed  by  the  stmnge  oi)erationB  of  a  mysterioos 
organization  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  which  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  (liles  county.  Within  a  few  weeks  it  had  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  State  and  created  no  little  alarm.  Accounts  of  it  from  many 
sources  were  received  at  these  headquarters ;  the  newspa|)ers  recognized 
its  existence  by  publishing  articles  on  the  subject,  either  deumiciatoiy 
or  with  an  attempt  to  break  its  proceedings  as  harmless  jokes,  accflffd- 
ing  to  the  x>olitical  opinions  of  their  editoi's.  Tlie  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  lle^gees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  for  Tennes- 
see, in  his  rei>orts,  copies  of  which  were  furnished  me,  narrated  many  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  organization,  whoso  acts  were  shown  to  be  of* a  law- 
less and  diabolical  nature.  Organized  companies  of  men,  mounted  and 
armed,  horses  and  riders  l^eing  disguised,  patrolled  the  couutr>'^  making 
demonsti-iitions  calculated  to  frighten  quiet  citizens,  and'iu  many 
instances  abused  and  outraged  them,  esiHH'ially  that  class  of  coloied 
people  who,  by  their  energy,  industry,  and  good  conduct,  are  most 
prominent. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary'  to  take  any  action  on  the  information  ftir- 
nished  until  the  month  of  March,  when  a  member  of  the  legi«Jature  of 
Tennessee  sent  me  a  written  statement  of  the  doings  of  this  organization. 
Siiying  it  can-led  teiTor  and  dismay  tlinnighout  the  country ;  that  the  civil 
authorities  were  powerless  and  apiH»ared  ten'm-Htruek;  that  his  own  life 
was  threatened,  and  asked  if  something  could  not  be  done  by  the  genend 
government  to  protect  the  community ;  if  not,  there  was  dangei:  of  a 
bloody  collision.  At  the  same  tune  a\iuarterniaster's  ageut,  travelling 
in  Tennessee  on  duty,  forwarded  an  oilicial  communication  confirming 
previous  i-eports  on  the  subject.  Such  lawless  and  riotous  conduc^ 
rc^quiring  a  power  to  8ui)pres8  that  was  not  (»xercised  by  tlie  loi»al  authori- 
ties, was  believed  to  be  of  such  magnitiule  that  it  \vas  pix>bable  th* 
services  of  the  troops  under  my  command  might  Ik>  uiH}ded  uuder  the 
general  instructions  to  me  to  assist  the  civil  authoiHes  in  )>re8er\-iug  the 
peace.    But  as  on  particular  occasions  of  actual  or  threatened  disturb- 
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« ID  Teunessee,  therein  the  difflcnities  were  cansett  by  tlic  antag* 
m  existiDg  between  the  State  ttntborities  and  their  opponents,  and 
i  likely  to  affect  the  political  fature  of  the  State,  I  had  received 
■pecul  iostnictlons  bh  to  my  actions,  and  believing  these  difficulties  to 
M  of  Huit  natnre,  some  of  the  reports  of  the  operations  of  tbis  secret 
'     'ion  wei-e  fon^arded  to  the  Oeneral-in-chief  with  the  tbllowing 


■Mob  and  boalJIilj'  to  emfttiiiir  rrpreMnting  pBtriotisci  and  devutinn  to  the  bent  interestH  of 
tk*  MBBtry,  althongh  u  j»t  It  baa  not  taken  tbe  form  of  open  letistouce  to  the  United  Stutes 


a  fnll7  coiutltnted  State,  I  conrider  that  Ihe  State  anthoritiec  Bfaonld  deal 
11  thii  org^aniiation  of  lawleaa  doperate  men,  and  I  hove  not,  to  the  prcaeot 
dmyMlf  anthorized  to  take  active  meaanres  againit  them.     I  (ball  be  glad  to 
imJTd  anj  oidanoi  initrnctimM  joa  may  deem  fit  to  give  me  in  the  premitei. 

I WM  answered  in  reply  that  the  papers  bad  been  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  had  returned  tbem  with  the  following  opinion : 

ne  Conalitntion  provides  that  the  Uuted  States  iball  protect  each  Slate  "  on  appUcntion 
oflfaa  lagialatara  or  the  executive  (when  the  legialatare  cannot  be  convened)  againitt  doinestic 
•rinlmra  "  Am  tbe  leoiilatme  of  Tcnneuee  ii  now  in  eeiilon,  and  as  no  applicalion  for  federal 
lit  haa  been  received  from  that  body,  or  any  information  commnnicated  by  the  f^veinor  of 
that  Btole,  it  !•  not  at  this  (ims  deemed  within  the  province  of  the  Executive  to  give  any 
haOvcliou  span  the  snbject  to  which  these  papers  refer. 

Partial  extracts  firom  these  papers,  with  the  President's  action  on  them. 
were  permitted  to  be  published  by  some  authority  at  Washington,  and 
eaoMd  a  deal  of  comment  in  Tennessee.  That  portion  of  the  press  of 
the  State  whose  greatest  labors  arc  to  biing  odium  upon  all  who  aided 
to  save  the  government  trom  being  destroyed  by  the  late  rebellion, 
baiitened  to  deny  the  tr.ith  of  the  statements  made  to  me,  reflected  with 
■everity  upon  their  authors,  and  to  fortify  their  assertions  procured  and 
pnbliahed  the  certificates  of  a  few  amiable  i>ersons  of  nortliem  birth  who 
were  living  in  Nashville,  onder  the  protection  of  a  well-organized  police 
ftircei  tliat  the  alarm  was  a  false  one.  But  this  only  caused  to  be  added 
ftirther  endence  conflnniiig  the  truth  of  tlic  original  statements.  From 
this  time  forth,  1  was  in  receipt  of  storiea  of  oppression  and  outrage 
committed  by  tliese  miduight  prpwiers.  It  waj^  evident  that  the  old 
spirit  of  .proscription  was  far  from  having  died  out;  it  had  remained  a 
latent  fire  ready  to  burst  forth  with  violence  upon  the  least  occasion. 
Some  of  these  statements  were  accompanied  by  ajuteals  for  assistance 
fam  the  military.  To  all  of  these  I  returned  for  answers  copies  of  the 
PteiideiLt'B  opinion  as  before  recited.  This  state  of  afl'airs  continued 
till  April,  when  action  was  taken  by  the  State  authoiities  which  require*! 
the  dispowtiou  of  troo])s.  On  the  Kith  of  April  I  received  the  following 
ooBmnnication  from  his  excellency  Governor  Brownlow,  dated  April  10 : 

I  Mori  oKiwatly,  but  respectfully,  ask  you  to  despatch,  without  delay,  6fly  (50)  armed 
ngKlan  Id  Haoiy  countv,  Teooeaaee.  Halter*  have  been  ^ovrinj;  worse  than  over  since 
the  8IbM  B^ba  were  disoanded.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  state  of  affurs  in  thai  county, 
I  eodM*  jvn  a  deapatcb  just  rec^ved. 

Hie  despatch  referred  to  was  from  prominent  citizens,  stating  that  in 
order  to  jnotect  the  lives  of  white  and  colored  Unionists,  United  States 
troops  sbonld  be  stationed  at  Columbia.  By  the  same  mail  reiK)rts  of 
ODbages  by  Kn-EInx  bands  in  Manrj'  county,  auioiuitiug  to  murder,  were 
reeelTedthnnigh  General  Oarlin,  assistant  coinniissioucr  Bureau  Refugees, 
Freedmen  and  Abandone^l  Lauds.  I  immediately  ordered  ouu  company 
of  inftntry  to  Columbia,  Mauiy  county,  with  instructions  to  render  assist- 
ance*to  Uie  civU  authorities  of  the  county.    Just  at  this  time  also  tiio 
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Metropolitan  police  of  Memphis  arrested  the  members  of  one  of  the  i 
at  their  meeting,  seized  some  pax>ers  containing  whatpuqioftedi 
the  oaths  and  obligations  of  the  members  of  the  society  irbidi 
published  caused  considerable  excitement,  as  by  these  papien  ooei 
objects  of  the  society  appeared  to  bQ  the  assassination  of  all  who! 
fered  with  their  plans.    This  expogi  had  a  good  effect  fiir  a  flhortl 
for  some  weeks  afterwards  there  was  a  perceptible  diminubn  iij 
number  of  outrages  reported,  and  it  was  hoped  the  society  had 
force  and  would  graduiilly  die  out;  but  in  the  month  of  June" 
were  renewed  in  Middle  and  West  Tennessee  to  such  an  extent 
excellency  Governor  Brownlow  made  an  application  for  tmig^ 
stationed  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  State;  but  it  was  for  so' 
foi*ce,  and  many  of  the  troops  being  then  on  duty  assisting  the 
States  revenue  ofdcers  in  the  collection  of  internal  revenue,  I  was 
to  comply  with  his  request.    At  the  same  time  Gtonersd  Garlin.  ai 
commissioner  Bureau  Jiefugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lan(u,te! 
nessee,  made  a  special  rex)ort  of  affairs  in  Middle  Tennessee^ 
number  of  recent  outrages,  and  expressing  the  opinion  tliat  iiii 
was  not  done  to  suppress  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  a  war  of  races  must  ( 
the  negroes  were  driven  almost  to  desi)eration  from  their  continnilj 
secution.    A  coi>y  of  this  repoit  was  sent  to  the  General-in-chirff 
information,  with  the  statement  that  I  agreed  with  General 
believed  that  the  governor  of  the  State  had  full  power  under  thel 
Teimeiisee  to  establish  and  support  a  force  to  preserve  order  in  thel 
and  so  informed  him  on  his  application  for  troops,  which  I 
supply.    Soon  after  this  the  governor  called  by  proclamation  a  i  _ 
siou  of  the  legislatiu*e.  and  in  his  message  to  that  body  recited  thej 
resxK)ndence  on  the  suoject  of  furnishing  b'oox)S  referred  to.    On  the . 
of  August  I  received  from  Colonel  W.  F.  Prosser,  chairman  of  thej 
committee  of  military  aftairs  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  the ' 
ing  communication : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  very  respectfully  to  enclose  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  i 
tives  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  the  **  subject  of  eilli 
United  States  authorities  to  furnish,  as  the  emergency  may  demand,  to  the  State  of^ 
see  a  military  force  to  aid  the  governor  to  preserve  the  peace,"  &c    I  am  instmetsd! 
military  committee  of  the  house  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  above-named  resotatil 
to  ask  you  what  aid  or  assistance  may  be  expected  from  the  general  government  shcmldl 
a  call  bo  made  by  the  State  of  Tennessee.    An  early  reply  is  solicited. 

The  resolution  referred  to  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  take  into  consideration  the 
calling  on  the  United  States  authorities  to  furnish,  as  the  emergency  m^  demandbl 
State  of  Tennessee  a  military  force  to  aid  the  ^vemor  to  Drceer\*e  the  peace  and  aiMJ 
tection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  and  tnat  they  report  thereioftlfl 
deliberations. 

Tliese  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  ai«I^| 
the  11th  of  August,  with  the  following  endorsement : 

Respectfully  referred  for  instructions  concerning  this  important  qnestion,  which  1 1 
receive  before  replying  thereto.     I  have  heretofore,  upon  request  of  the  civil  aiith<ffitii^l 
State  and  national,  furnished  military  aid  so  far  as  the  force  at  my  disposal  wonld  [ 
in  execution  of  the  laws,  by  guarding  and  protecting  from  resistance  and  vIolcDes 
authorities  when  in  the  execution  of  their  respective  offices.    Shall  this  be  contiBi 
shall  such  aid  be  rendered  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ConstitatioK 
United  States,  or  what  policy  is  it  desired  to  adopt  in  Tennessee  in  this  matter? 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  I  received  the  letter  of  instructions  of  At 
25,  covering  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  instniotions  to  Brevet  Major 
Buchanan,  commanding  department  of  Louisiana,  and  a  copy  of  a 
of  instnietions  from  the  Attorney  General  United  States  to  Ale»    , 
Magiiider,  esq.,  United  States  marshal  uorthem  district  of  Floridfc* 


eptemDer,  l  replied  to  tlie  c^ecretaiy  oi  w  ar,  reportm^  tbat  in 
uie  force  tlien  iu  the  department,  one  regiment  of  mfantry 
paired.  On  the  28th  of  September  I  was  informed  by  tele- 
Brevet  Major  General  Caiiby,  commanding  department  of 
I,  that  seven  companies  of  the  29th  infantry  had  been  ordered 
o  Tennessee  without  delay.  UjKin  their  arrival  they  will  be 
thionghout  the  centre  and  southern  comities  of  Middle  Ten- 
loth  infantry  will  occupy  the  northern  counties  of  Middle 
and  the  25th  infantry  the  counties  of  West  Tennessee.  With 
nnent  it  is  hoped  the  preparations  for  sustaining  the  civil 
will  be  sofficieut  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
that  the  United  States  is  determined  to  sustain  the  civil 
trill  prevent  attempts  to  oveiride  them.  An  explanation  of 
br  the  formation  of  the  Eu-Klnx  organizatioii,  made  by  its 
ras  that  it  was  the  nataral  result  of  the  existence  of  the 
goes,"  secret  organizations  of  Union  men.  It  is  reasonable  to 
B  may  be  correct;  bat  in  justice  to  the  latter,  however  impoU-' 
le  their  acta  may  be,  there  has  been  reported  to  me  no  one  . 
any  outrage  or  luUawfiil  act  having  been  committed  by  them, 
iticated  information  leads  me  to  beUevo  that  the  Ku-Klaz 
riinarily  but  a  species  of  organization  without  settled  plana; 
nliar  condition  of  Tennessee,  the  inability,  unwillingness  and 
le  local  authorities,  combined  to  demonstrate  that  if  organized 
upon  a  semi-militar>'  basis,  the  Society  could  maintaiu  itself, 
lower,  and  perform  whatever  it  sought  to  do  without  let  or 
its  great  purpose  being  to  catabhsh  a  nucleus  around  which 
its  of  the  late  rebeUion,  active  or  passive,  might  safely  rally, 
shing  a  grand  pohtical  societj',  the  future  operations  of  whieii 
>vemed  by  circumstances  fast  developing  in  the  theu  peculiar 
Dg  pubUc  evente.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  now,  acknowledged 
;r8  and  the  pubUc  press,  that  the  society  did  extend  iteelf 
the  south,  and  its  operations  in  the  unreconstructed  States 
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was  80  inform  d  by  them.  Bnt  tlie  elections  passed  off  quietly.  Troops 
were  not  called  for^  except  at  (Gallatin,  in  Sumner  coonty.  ^is  ooontj 
contains  a  population  at  all  times  troublesome,  and  only  the  presence  of 
troops  prevents  their  defiance  of  all  law,  by  the  encouragement  of  mobs 
to  administer  justice  according  to  the  ji^rsonal  likes  or  dislikes  they  beir 
towards  their  neighbors.  The  troops  at  this  post  were  asked  for  by  tbe 
locsd  civil  authorities  to  assist  them  |  also  by  the  leaders  of  both  politicil 
parties.  They  were  paraded  at  their  quarters  in  readiness  for  aetixm  if 
there  were  any  riotous  proceedings,  but  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  election.  There  was.  however,  no  collision  between  the  particSb 
Subsequently,  on  the  28tn  of  Marcn,  at  a  special  election  at  Gallatin, 
tliere  api)eared  to  be  imminent  danger  of  a  collision  between  the  State 
police  force  and  the  special  county  i>olice^  each  body  being  composed  of 
partisans  of  the  respective  opi)08ing  parties.  The  post  commander  was 
requested  by  the  opposing  authorities,  as  well  as  by  prominent  men  of 
both  politioiil  parties,  to  interiere  and  take  possession  of  tbe  town  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace.  He  reported  the  fact  to  me,  and  was  flv- 
nished  with  a  copy  of  the  President's  opinion  as  given  in  the  caae  of  the 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  Ku-Klux  bands,  before  recited,  for  hii 
instructions  and  guidance. 

On  the  25th  of  Septomlier  the  mayor  of  Nashville  applied  to  the  poet 
commander  for  a  military  force  to  patrol  the  streets  and  to  be  stationed 
at  the  voting  places,  during  the  city  eltKJtion  to  l>e  held  on  the  following 
day,  as  he  feai-ed  there  would  be  riotous  proceedings.  The  post  com- 
mander forwarded  the  application,  approving  it,  but  recommended  that 
troops  be  stationed  at  the  capitol,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  a  riol^  and 
not  as  imtrols,  nor  to  be  stationed  at  the  voting  places.  He  was  directed 
to  furnish  the  ti*oops  as  i*ecommended  by  him,  but  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  management  of  the  election.  Your  attention  is  respect- 
fully called  to  enclosed  copy  of  r(»port  of  Brevet  Colonel  George  A.  Wood- 
wanl,  45th  infantrj*,  the  post  commander,  marked  1,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  superinteiulent  of  Metn)iK)1itan  i>olice  of  Nashville,  marked  t, 
showing  the  oi>erations  on  this  oec^asion. 

The  tr(H>i).s  in  the  dei)artnient  have  rendere<l  valuable  assistance  to  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  to  the  United  States  n*veniie 
officers;  to  the  ibnner  in  jirotc^cting  the  marshals  or  their  deputies  in 
making  aiTosts,  and  to  the  latter  in  protiH'ting  them  in  making  arrests 
of  violations  of  tlio  revenue*  laws,  and  in  seizure  of  proiK'rty.  Detach- 
ments of  troops  for  thew*  pnii)osos  \v(»re  furnislied  on  the  application  of 
the  authcuizcHl  civil  officers  of  the  I'nitrd  States  with  instructions  topro- 
tecjt  the  olliecTS  whiU»  in  the  iK*rforniaure  of  their  duties,  and  to  giiaid 
such  prisoners  as  they  might  aiT«»st  until  deliveiv<lat  the  jails,  or  released 
on  bail,  but  in  no  ease  sliould  they  make  aiTests  by  military  anthorifv. 
In  some  instances  the  combinations  of  hnvlcss  nienenpiged  in  illicit  dis- 
tilling wc»iv  sullicicntly  powerful  to  UHinin»  a  strong  fon^e.  In  the  Knox- 
ville  district.  East  TennesstH*,  in  the  nu»nth  of  Man'li,  the  resistance  to 
the  civil  oihcers  wiLs  complete,  and  on  their  application  I  was  authorized 
by  the  (icMjei'jil-in-chief  to  send  a  foix*e  of  cavalry  to  their  assistance, 
which  was  done,  and  b^'  their  pivs4»nce  the  laws  were  strictly  enforced 
Another  force  of  cavalry  was  siMit  to  Secpiatchie  valley.  East  Tennessee, 
for  the  same  ])uq)ose  and  with  the  same  good  etlect.  These  O|>eratioiu 
oceni)ie<l  all  the  available  cavalry  foive  in  the  department,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  the  assi'ssor  of  the  4th  distri<rt  of  KiMitncky  applied  for  a 
mounted  force  to  protect  his  officers,  I  was  unable  to  furnish  it,  and 
ap])lied  to  the  (ieneral-in-chief  for  an  adclitional  cavalry  fon*e  to  be  seat 
to  the  department,  or  that  I  be  authorized  to  mount  a  portion  of  the  H 
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InJtotry.  Thia  application  va»  not  favorably  conaidered,  cavalry  not 
bein^  available,  and  it  wan  not  deemed  exi>ediont  to  mount  infantry. 
Very  recently  the  United  States  marshal  for  diatriet  of  Kentucfey  applieil 
for  a  moontod  force  to  protect  liisotlicers  iu  tliis  same  dintricti  and  declined 
to  receive  infantry-,  vliivh  waa  tendered  him.  Snbseqaently,  after  apply- 
ing directly  to  the  War  I>ei>artment  for  a  momited  force,  lie  acc^^pted  tlio 
aenices  of  tbe  infantry,  and  pitK-ecded,  with  one  company  of  the  2d 
infantiy  a8  a  ^ard,  to  servo  iirocesH  ii])on  itartien  in  Nelson  and  Marion 
ooontiea.  The  troops  met  witli  no  resistaix-e,  but  the  mai-shal,  while 
absent  from  the  command,  at  a  house  near  by,  nas  captured  by  a  small 
band  of  armed  men,  who  after  threatening  his  life  and  using  violent  lan- 
guage, permitted  him  to  retui-n  to  the  command,  which  then  retnnied  to 
its  atatioD,  the  marshal  reporting  to  commanding  otiicer  that  he  lind  no 
fiuther  use  for  it.  At  the  present  time  indications  ni-e  that  these  diHi- 
colti^  are  increasing  in  the  State  of  Kentu<;ky,  and  that  the  whole  force 
of  troops  in  that  State  will  be  necc88ar>'  to  protect  the  United  Stsites 
civil  officers  while  iu  the  i>eribrmance  of  their  duty.  For  these  duties 
infiratry  has  proved  to  be  compamtively  inefticieut,  however  active  they 
irere.  As  soon  as  a  movement  was  made  the  crimuiala  were  informed 
of  it  by  mountetl  coiifedcrattis  before  they  (-oidd  Vto  reached  hy  the  troopn, 
and  wonld  escape  iu  time,  removing  or  destroying  the  evidencea  of  their 
gnilt.  In  consequence  of  this  t  have  not  been  able  to  i-ender  as  nnich 
service  to  this  department  of  the  government  as  was  necde<l,  the  two 
companies  of  cavaliy  formerly  in  the  dei>artment being  wholly  inadefjuate 
to  the  amount  of  work  required,  and  the  long  nmrches  performed  by  tbe 
in&ntry  were  often  without  any  goo<l  result.  The  recent  transfer  of  the 
cavalry  from  the  department  lea\iiig  me  without  any  mounte<l  f(U'ce,  I 
have  been  authorized  to  replace  them  by  mounted  iufautrj',  which  is 
being  done  with  all  [WRsihle  despatch. 

A  aeriona  grievance  to  many  citizens  of  the  department,  esjiecially  of 
Tennessee,  who  have  faithfnlly  and  honorably  &er\'ed  as  oiticera  of  the 
army,  has  been  their  prosecution  betbrc  the  coiuts  by  ilisloyal  persons, 
for  acts  of  trespass  committed,  or  seizures  of  property  made  hy  them  as 
United  States  officers  during  the  war.  Suits  were  brought  in  the  local 
oonrts,  where  judge  andjury  s>-mpathized  with  the  pros<!Cutor9,  and  judg- 
ments wereawaixled  accordingly.  All  testimony astutheotaciai  character 
of  tbe  defendauta,  and  their  acts  at  the  time,  was  uselesa,  as  it  was  not 
conaidered.  SuflEerers  by  tliese  euita  appealed  for  pi-otecticm  to  the  mili- 
tary aotborities,  under  the  pi-oviaions  of  War  Deimrtment  General  Orders 
Kg.  3,  aeries  186(i,  which  diii^f  a  the  protection  of  loyal  [lersons  agiunat  im- 
propercivil  suits  and  iK'nalties,  But  as  War  Uepartinent  General  Ordcra 
Xo.  81,  aeries  of  1860,  puhliebing  the  Frcaideat'a  proclamation  that  the 
rebellion  had  ended,  and  tliat  tlie  civil  law  was  in  full  I'orce,  forbid  tlie  tur- 
ther  application  of  General  Orders  No.  3,  the  petitioners  were  advised  to 
traDSfertbeir  cases  to  the  United  States  courts,  under  the  provisions  of  act 
of  Coognsa  approved  May  11, 1860,  as  published  iu  War  Department  Gen- 
eral OnlersNa  37,  aeries  1866.  This  was  tlone  in  most  cases,  bnt  some  of 
the  aafferers  had  not  the  means  to  meet  the  ex|>cu8es  ii(>ccs8ary  for  these 
proceedings,  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  beingrobbed  of  their  proiv 
ttty  aa  a  punishment  for  having  faithftdly  served  their  countrj-.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  received  through  the  War  Department  one  complaint  from  a 
citizen  of  West  Virginia,  who  had  served  in  the  rebel  army,  that  he  was 
being  proaccnted  for  damages  for  acts  committed  by  Iiim  as  an  officer,  and 
Ijy  order  of  tbe  confederate  miUtary  authorities.  This  api)lication  was  re- 
ferred to  the  anthoritiesof  the  State  of  which  he  was  a  citizen,  the  militiuy 
having  no  joriadiction  in  the  matter.  Ko  other  complaints  of  this  kind 
26  Ab 
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were  ever  received.    A  question  as  to  tbo  obligation  and  binding  force  of 
the  i)aroIes  acc^epted  ])y  the  disaimcd  rebels  at  the  close  of  the  war  has 
occuned  in  this  department  during  the  year.    A  number  of  canes  of 
assiuilt  by  i-etunied  rebels  upon  quiet  citizens,  wherein  the  civil  author- 
ities failed  to  aUbrd  protection  to  the  ii\jui*ed  or  punish  the  ofleuden, 
were  reported  to  me,  and  believing  that  the  paroles  bound  these  men  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  community  in  which  they  were  living,  and  that 
they  were  amenable  to  trial  by  militiiry  commission  if  they  failed  to  do 
so,  I  applied  to  the  General-in-chief  for  instnictions  in  the  matter,  who 
directed  me  to  aiTest  the  ofl'end(*rs.    Accoitlingly,  one  W.  A.  Milliken, 
a  i)arokHl  rebel  residing  in  Lagi-ange,  Tennessee,  was  arrc8tc«l  for  vio- 
lati(m  of  his  parole  in  having  ass^iulted  a  Union  citizen.     Before  trial 
could  be  had  he  was  discharged  from  militaiy  custody  by  Judge  Trijrp. 
of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Memphis,  before  whom  he  ap]K»uvd 
on  a  writ  of  hiiheas  corpun,    A  full  reiM)rt  of  this  cjise  was  forwurdeil  to 
the  Adjutant  Generars  olli(?e,  Washington,  J).  C,  on  the  lotli  of  Novem- 
ber, in  which  exception  was  taken  to  the  action  of  kludge  Trigg  in  decid- 
ing upon  tlu^  merits  of  the  case  alone  as  to  whether  the  man  was  guilty 
of  the  act  charged,  and  not  as  to  the  juris<liction  of  the  military-  author- 
ities in  the  case,  thus  leaving  the  question  still  i)ending  as  to'  whether 
there  was  authority  for  arresting  and  bringing  to  trial  by  military  i^om- 
mission  paroled  rebel  soldiers  for  violation  of  their  pan>les.    At  the  same 
time  I  re(]uested  that  the  case,  or  the  question  at  issue,  might  lie  csirried 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or,  if  that  was  impracticable,  vtm- 
gressional  action  was  recommended.    On  the  3iK\\  of  December  I  was 
iiu'nished,  in  ix*ply,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Genenil  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case.    This  opinion,  without  deciding  the  question 
as  to  the  authority  of  military  commissions  to  make  aiTi'sts  for  \iola- 
tion  of  paroles,  states  that  the  Attorney  General  is  not  pn']»an'd  to  say 
that  Milliken  was  held  in  custody  for  any  known  military  oflence,  but, 
so  far  as  the  parole  alone  is  concerned,  he  takes  it  to  \H^  clear  tliat  it  ha« 
no  legal  obligations  after  the  cessjxtion  of  the  war,  and  closes  with  dwlar- 
ing  it  to  be  not  a<lvisiible,  evtMi  if  it  wen»  practicable,  to  bring  the  c;u«e 
belbre  the  Supreme  (..ourt.    Alter  this,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to 
allbitl  protection  to  Union  citizens  by  enforcing  the  obligations  of  paroles, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  little  vahn»  except  to  the  ])an>led. 

The  termination  of  the  business  and  disposal  of  the  public  ]>ro]>erty 
connected  with  \lw  military  railroads,  with  which  I  was  charginl  in 
exe<*utivc  orders  of  August  8  and  OctoU^r  11,  18G5,  has  In^en  coiiducteil 
with  as  nuich  success  as  was  possible  under  the  i>eculiar  cux*uiustauix4 
connected  with  it. 

The  laiblic  property  was  sold  to  the  railroad  companies  of  the  southern 
States  on  the  terms  prcscrilM*d  in  tin*  executive  instriu*tions«  but  the 
obligations  of  the  purchasing  parties  have  not  been  fultilled.  Exten- 
sions of  time  of  payments  w(>re  applied  for.  in  some  instances  this  wsia 
made  necx'ssiu'y  by  tlu*  a<'tual  inability  of  the  conqmnies  to  nie4*t  the 
engagements  ma(U%  but  in  general  it  was  only  intended  to  dt^fer  |iiit- 
ments  until  the  fallacious  claims  set  up  by  them  for  payment  fn>tn  the 
United  SUites  government  for  the  um*  of  the*  roads  should  be  aUowfd 
as  otVsets.  These  applications  were  eithc»r  approvcHl  or  di8ap]>u)ve<l,  in 
accordance  with  my  judgment  <m  iW  facts  U^lbiv  nu».  Paitial  collec- 
tions, as  far  as  permitted  in  instnu'tions  from  Washington,  were  nuide 
and  in  progrc^ss  until,  by  <lirection  of  x\w  ^Hiwtkivy  of  War,  dated  So- 
vember  11,  ISOT^  the  business  was  tmnsferird  fi-om  them  headquaitos 
to  the  (^uartermastej'  General's  ollice  at  Washington,  D.  O. 


'  me,  UDlil  the  eO'uiU,  from  itidI  of  Bucceas,  have  gradukUr  been  relaxed.  It 
tiM  now,  under  tbe  proapective  chaujfe  of  affairi,  iheK  claims  will  itgnin  be 
tMed  for  lecoguition ;   bouce  this  earnest  recommetidation. 

is  my  official  councction  with  tbe  busiaess  of  the  military 
aaed. 

ng  occnrrenees  connected  nith  the  ndmiuistratioD  of  affaira  iu 
ment  for  the  past  year,  I  am  enabled  to  report  that,  to  some 
1  presence  of  troops  has  preveutod  personal  collisions  and  pai- 
ultiea;  Imt  only  partially  so,  for  it  is  mortifying  to  aeknowl- 
tlie  State  and  local  lav/s  which  shoidd  do  so,  and  the  more 
>rce  of  public  opinion,  do  not  protect  the  citizens  of  the  de- 
Q^m  violence ;  in  fact,  crime  is  committed,  because  public 
rors  it,  or^  at  least,  acquiesces  in  it.  The  local  laws  aic  en- 
lot,  according  to  the  cwntrolling  opinions  of  the  community; 
who  is  jjopular  with  the  mob  can  set  law  at  defiance,  but  if  a 
y  cluirgeil  with,  or  suspected  of  crime,  if  he  is  inimical  to  the 
,-,  he  is  likely  to  be  hung  to  the  uearest  tree,  or  shot  down  at 
lor.  For  information  on  this  subject,  your  attention  is  respect- 
I  to  accompanying  papers,  marked  A  to  X,  inclusive.  These 
of  reports  of  grievances  made  to  me ;  also,  to  the  reports  of 
mt  commissioners  of  the  Buicau  of  Refugees,  Freedmou  and 
d  Lands  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  file  in  Washington, . 
rhich  were  sent  to  me  for  my  information, 
lies  of  this  lawlessness  are  difi'erent  in  the  different  States,  and 
e  particularly  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  than  to  West  Vir- 
om  the  latter  State  there  have  be*n  no  complaints  received, 
that  of  the  governor,  in  his  application  for  troops  before  nicu- 
e  Bending  of  which  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  they 
ed.  In  Tennessee,  where  a  majority  of  the  late  rebels  are  dis- 
,  they,  and  sympathizers  with  them,  have  a  hatred  lor  the 
lorities,  which  is  unconcealed  and  aggressive.  In  localities 
dislrauebised  element  is  strong,  a  spirit  of  persecution  towards 
rmpatby  with  the  authorities,  those  who  recognize  the  political 
he  enli-ancbised  negroes,  and  the  negroes  themselves,  especially 
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State  authorities,  and  those  politically  opposed  make  no 
sist  them.    The  colored  people  are  quiet  and  peaceable;  ihqr! 
political  rights,  not  being  enfranchised,  yet  rnfflansare  permitted  tot 
nize  over  them,  without  fear  of  punishment.    The  testimony  of 
is  revised  in  the  State  courts,  and  the  United  States  courts  an 
of  access  to  an  ignorant  people,  without  friends  or  influence.  Iii 
districts,  ex-Union  soldiers  are  persecuted  by  their  more 
neighbors,  until  they  are  forced  into  a  resistance  which 
with  the  loss  of  their  lives,  or  they  are  compelled  in  self-defieaioei 
grate.    An  appeal  to  the  courts  affords  but  little  hope  for 
magistrates  and  juries  too  often  decide  in  accordance  with 
dices^  without  regard  to  justice.    The  controlling  cause  of  the  < 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  department  is,  that  the  greatest  eIR 
by  the  defeated  insurgents  since  the  dose  of  the  war  have  been 
mulgate  the  idea  that  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice,  humanil^. 
and  all  the  calendar  of  the  \drtues  of  freedom,  differed  \ 
wrong  when  the  effort  for  southern  independence  failed, 
course,  intended  as  a  sjiecies  of  political  cant^  whereby  the 
treason  might  be  covered  with  a  counterfeit  varnish  of  patnoti8a^  i 
the  precipitators  of  the  rebellion  might  go  down  in  history  handf 
with  the  defenders  of  the  government-.  Sius  wiping  out  with  ~ 
hands  their  own  stains;  a  species  or  self-forgiveness 
efirontery,  when  it  is  considered  that  life  and  property— justlvl 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  of  war,  and  of  nations,  throu{^  the 
nimity  of  the  government  and  ];)eople — ^was  not  exacted  fhxm 

Under  this  inspiration,  the  education  of  the  great  body  of  1iie| 
moral,  religious,  and  x)olitical,  has  been  turned  into  channetewl 
might  unite  in  common.    The  imi>overishment  of  the  Soatb, 
from  war  and  its  concomitants,  the  emancipation  of  daves,  and 
sequent  loss  of  substance,  the  ambiguity  and  uncertain^  of 
rights  and  financial  values,  as  well  as  i)ersonal  rivalries,  have 
biued  to  strcDgthen  the  efforts  of  i>emieious  teachers.    The  evil ' 
been  great,  and  it  is  not  discemable  that  an  immediate  improve 
be  exi)ected. 

1  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  H.  THOMAS^^ 
Major  Oeneral  U.  8.  A.j  Comi 

Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  Abmy, 

WaahingUm  City^  D.  C 


REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  W.  S.  HAI^COGEi 

New  Yobk,  October  20^ 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the 
manding  the  army  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  sal 
following  report  of  operations  within  the  commands  held  by  me  (f 
tary  district  and  military  division  of  the  Atlantic)  during  the  p 

In  accordance  with  General  Orders  No.  81,  headquarters  of  thr 
Adjutant  General's  oflice,  Washington,  August  27, 1867, 1  trail 
the  command  of  the  department  of  Missouri,  September  12, 1867,  ti 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  and  immediately  started  for  New  OrioH 
isiana,  to  assume  command  of  the  fifth  military  district|  as  din 
said  order,  and  had  proc^^  as  fiur  as  St.  Louis,  en  route  to  New  On 


1  ou«;riuau  uaureiimiiiimieuiue  voinmaiiuouaisaepaniire. 
lereto  a  copy  of  the  order  (General  Orders,  No.  40,  head- 
.  militaiy  district,  Kew  OrleaoB,  Louisiana,  November  29, 
I  issued  immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  New  Orleane. 
be  principles  upon  wliieli  I  intended  to  administer  the  civil 
district,  aiider  tbe  authority  invested  in  commanders  of  dis- 
recoDstmction  acts  of  Congress,  and  as  laid  down  for  my 
16  iustnictious  from  his  Excellency  the  President  to  General 
Washington,  August  27, 18G7,  substituting  myself  instead 
eral  Iliomas  to  relievo  Miyor  General  Sheridan  of  tbe  com- 
Ofth  military  district. 

appointments  to  civil  offices  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
!are  was  taken  by  me  to  select  none  but  persons  who  could 
oatb  prescribedby  tbe  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1802,  (see 
cember  4th  and  lltb,  1807,  to  tbo  eommander-in- chief,  on 
appended  hereto)  also  letter  of  Jannary  7, 1868,  to  John  M. 
.,  of  Texas,  in  reply  to  inquiries  from  him, 
I  uf  apiH>iiitments  to  elective  offices  the  recommendations  of 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  governor  and  district 
f  Texas,  were  requested  befoi-e  action  was  taken,  and  were 
h  two  or  three  unimportant  exceptions,  and  in  apimiuting 
Sccrs  I  selected  none  save  those  whom  strict  inquiry  proved 
onest  and  capable. 

Is  from  eiril  offices  were  made  except  upon  most  satisfactory 
shonesty  and  incapability,  or  mnlt^asance  of  those  displaced, 
•«  take  occasion  to  state  that  during  my  wboleadmiuistration 
heStb  military  district  all  ofmy  energies  were  bent  towards 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  in  what  I  conceived  to 
spirit,  while  at  tbe  same  time  I  endeavored  to  forward  and 
ic  best  of  my  abiUty  the  vast  interests  of  the  people  oi 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  confided  to  my  care  for  tbe  time  being, 
of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  giving 
Jie  latitude  peimitted  me  by  the  laws. 
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by  the  action  referred  to  of  the  commanding  general,  and  it  was  tlierefore 
no  longer  for  the  intei-ests  of  tJie  8er\'ice  nor  agi'eeable  to  mo  to  n-niain 
in  that  cai)ucity.  1  accordingly  made  snch  a  I'equeHt,  and  in  e<»nii)lian(T 
therewith  was  relieved  from  that  command  and  assigned  to  the  niihtan- 
(livision  of  the  Atlantic,  in  General  Onlers  No.  17,  headquarters  of  tli»* 
army,  Adjutant  General's  oflice,  Washington,  March  28, 18G8,  transferring 
tlie  command  of  the  5th  military-  district  to  Bivvet  Major  General  J.  J. 
liCjiiolds,  the  next  in  rank  to  myself  in  that  disti'iet, 

I  assumed  command  of  the  military  di>ision  of  the  Atlantic  Man-h:U, 
1SG8,  establishing  my  headquaiters  at  Washington,  as  dii^ectecl  iu  said 
order. 

This  division  is  composed  of  three  military  departments,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Lakes,  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Miehigun, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  General 
John  Pope,  United  States  army,  commanding,  headquarters  at  Detruit; 
Department  of  the  East,  embracang  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  General 
Imn  McDowell,  United  States  army,  commanding,  headquarters  at  New 
York  city;  and  the  Department  of  Washington,  embracing  the  Distriel 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  (exce])ting  the  ]M)stof  Fort  Dela- 
ware, which  is  attached  to  the  Depailment  of  the  East,)  Brigadier  and 
Brevet  Major  Genend  Edward  11.  S.  Canby  commanding,  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  During  the  time  I  held  this  command  there  have 
been  no  mUitar>-  oi)erations  requiring  mention.  There  have  been  on  .sev- 
eral ocfcasions  rei)ortsof  inteucled  hostile  movements  of  the  Fenians  fnwn 
the  United  States  against  Canada,  but  ui)on  investigation  the  reiH>rts  iu 
question  have  invariably  i»ro\ed  (htoiicous. 

Ilecently,  companies  A,  B,  C,  G,  II,  and  I,  of  the  20th  United  States 
infantry,  stationed  at  Lincoln  barracks,  near  this  city,  were  diiiH'ted,  by 
instructions  from  the  War  De]iai'tnuMit,  to  proceed  to  A'arious  ]MHms  in 
the  Stiite  of  Tennessee,  reporting  for  duty  to  Mtyor  Genei-al  Thomas, 
commanding  depaitment  of  the  Cund)erland. 

Under  the  same  instructions  from  the  War  Dei>aitment,  com]xiny  E, 
12th  United  States  infantry,  procteetled  fi-om  iUissell  banaeks,  iiear'tliJ!! 
(rity,  to  take  post  at  Battery  iiodgers,  Virginia,  within  the  limits  of  ilie 
lirst  military  district. 

On  the  12th  instant  another  company  of  the  12th  United  States  infan- 
try, stationed  at  Bussell  barra<*ks,  was  ordereil  to  piNK*ee(l  to  Fainuoiii, 
West  Virginia,  re]M)rting  for  duty  to  Major  General  Thomas,  command- 
ing department  of  the  (.'umberland. 

General  Orders  No.  iS;j,  heatlquaiters  of  the  Adjutant  (leneraPs  offin\ 
Washington,  Oclol)i*r  1-1;  JSIKS,  transferred  these  headquartei*s  fmiu 
Washington,  1).  (-.,  to  this  <*ity,  where  they  are  now  established. 

1  also  transmit  herewith  the  reports  of  military  o])eratii)ns  within  the 
last  year,  received  from  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  (lenenil  Irwin  Mr- 
Dowell,  <'ommanding  department  of  the  (*ast ;  Hrigadier  and  Bivwt 
Major  (ieneral  John  Tope,  commanding  <lepartment  of  the  Lakes:  Bri;:- 
adier  and  Brevet  Mjgor  General  E.  B.  S.  Canby,  <:ommanding  de]Kirt- 
ment  of  Washington. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfullv,  vour  obe<lii*nt  servant, 

WIN  FIELD  S.  IIANX'OCK, 
Major  (ivun'dl  Cnited  i^Utten  Armif, 

P,  S. — Tin*  r(»poris  of  the  d<»partment  eommanders  mentioned  alx>vti  are 
Uiti  transmitted  herewith,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
rtTiived  at  thesi»  headquarters.    Th(»y  will  be  forwarded  as  80on  astbcy 

are  rm'ived. 
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REPORT  OF  GEN.  McDOWELL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  EAST. 

Headquarters  Depart^eent  of  the  East, 

Neic  York  Citij^  October  28, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowuig,  in  compliance  with  tho 
instmctions  from  division  headquarters  of  the  l)th  instant : 

I  assumed  command  of  the  department  on  the  lOth  of  July,  and  trans- 
ferred headquarters  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  in  obedience  to 
General  Orders  No.  44,  of  July  13, 18G8.  Since  that  date  there  has  been 
no  movement  of  troops  within  the  department.  Prior  thereto  the  follow- 
ing changes  were  made : 

On  the  3ath  of  November,  1807,  company  A,  3d  artillery,  left  Fort 
Independence,  Massachusetts,  for  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

On  the  17th  December,  1867,  company  1, 42d  infantry,  was  organized 
and  stationed  at  Madison  barracks. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1867,  company  G,  1st  artillery,  left  Fort 
Schuyler,  New  York  harbor,  for  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

Jannaiy  2, 1868,  Msyor  General  Meade  was  relieved  in  command  of 
the  department  by  Brevet  Major  Genend  T.  W.  Sherman,  colonel  3d 
artillery. 

January  8, 1868,  Company'  K,  42d  infantry,  was  organized  and  sta- 
tioned at  Madison  barracks. 

'  May  15,  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  harbor,  was  discontinued  as  a  garri- 
soned post,  and  company  C,  1st  artillery,  was  transfen-ed  to  Foit  Hamilton, 
New  Yorknarbor.  May  16,  Fort  Constitution,  New  Hampshire,  was  discon- 
tinued as  a  garrisoned  post,  and  company  1, 3d  artillery',  w^as  transferred 
to  Fort  Warren,  Massachusetts. 

May  5  and  7,  company  D,  42d  infantrj-,  transferred  from  Fort  Ontario 
to  Madison  barracks,  exchanging  station  with  company  F,  same  regi- 
ment. 

I  send  herewith  reports  from  the  chiefs  of  the  several  staft'  depart- 
ments of  these  headquaiters.  The  suggestions  of  the  chief  commissary 
of  subsistence  and  the  medical  du'ector  have  n^ceived  due  attention. 

The  troops  on  the  Niagara  and  northern  frontier  of  New  York  have 
been  charged  with  aiding  the  proper  authorities  in  preseiving  the  peace 
with  the  British  possessions,  and  no  infraction  of  it  has  occiured  during 
the  year.  Officers  have  been  stjnt  on  several  occasions  to  inspect  the 
frontier  ahd  see  what,  if  anything,  was  in  prepai-ation  with  a  view  to  an 
infringement  of  our  neutrality  laws.  Then*  reports  wei-e  all  favorable  to 
the  quiet  of  the  frontier  within  the  department. 

The  troops  on  the  sea-coast  are  stationed  in  small  numbers  in  some  of 
the  principal  works,  and  many  of  them  have  been  much  engaged  in  dis- 
mounting and  replacing  the  old  and  out-of-use  armament  with  the  rifled 
and  heavy  smooth-bore  guns. 

In  the  forts  I  have  insi>ected  personally  since  I  have  been  in  command 
I  have  loond  the  troops  in  good  condition  as  to  drill,  discipline,  and  mili- 
tary instniction. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  subject  gravely  aifeeting 
our  sea-coast  defences.  The  whole  subject  of  the  construction  of  these 
work0  is  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  department,  and  very  proi)erly,  for 


tbatamiament  in  these  works,  have  neither  of  them  any  voice  or 
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part  wlmtevor  in  the  deliberatioiis  which  precede  and  fix  where  they 
shall  1>e  built ;  or  what  purposes  they  should  be  made  to  fulfil^  or  how 
they  should  be  made  to  fulfil  thenit  It  seems  to  me  it  mu8t  strike  auv 
intellif?ent  person,  to  whom  the  subject  shall  be  presented  for  the  firrt 
time,  as  an  anomaly  that  those  who  have  to  apply  these  works  to  die 
uses  for  which  they  were  built  have  never  been  consulted  iu  referem-e 
to  them.  I  mean  no  reflection  on  any  department  in  assuming  that  the 
officers  of  the  artillerj-  know  better  than  any  others  what  they  especially 
need — certiiiiily  in  amne  particulars  in  the  defences  to  be  prepared  for 
them ;  and  as  the  part  to  be  played  in  using  a  sea-coast  work  after  it 
is  built  is  more  one  for  the  ai'tillerist  than  the  engineer,  I  think  the 
interests  of  the  service  require  that  the  former's  part  in  the  matter  should 
commence  >nth  the  hitter's  and  be  concurrent  with  him  to  the  end.  Thi» 
will  be  apparent  iu  considering  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  15  and 
20-inch  guns.  It  is  evident  the  best  results  with  this  hea\'y  ordnance 
ai*e  to  be  had  by  the  aid  of  steam,  either  applied  iuimetliately  or  medi- 
ately by  the  use  of  compressed  air.  This  view,  which  I  have  entertained 
for  si^veral  years,  is,  I  understand,  also  that  of  some  distingiiishe<l  officers 
of  engin(H^rs  and  ordnance.  To  ai»ply  it  will  necnl  the  engineer  officer, 
for  it  affects  the  plan  of  the  entire  work ;  but  the  making  of  the  ^« 
itself,  and  the  machinery  by  wiiich  it  is  to  be  moved,  belongs  t<i  the  ord- 
nance department,  and  the  manoeuvring  of  it  alter  it  is  made  and 
mounted  belongs  to  the  artilleiy.  Shouhl  not  each  be  represented  on 
the  board  that  detennines  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  its  intended 
use! 

I  ask  favorable  consideration  of  some  ]>lan  by  which  rethietory  and 
badly-beluived  soldiers  may  be  sejiaratcd  from  their  company  and  rah- 
jected  to  a  severer  discipline  than  will  then  l>e  necesssirj*  for  \he  rest  of 
the  service.  Whether  this  be  done,  as  reconmiended  in  the  last  aimmd 
report  of  the  department  commander,  by  means  of  a  i)enal  jiost  iu  the 
department,  or  by  organizing  a  dis<nplinary  company  or  companies  cot 
of  it,  or  by  l)oth,  it  will  be  a  l)enelit  to  the  servi<*e  and  a  great  n-lief  to 
the  well-dis])osed  soldier.  If  this  i>lan  is  good  for  this  command  will  it 
not  apply  to  the  whole  service  f  And  if  it  does,  w<mld  it  not  lie  worth 
while  to  have  the  subject  taken  up  by  a  board  of  proper  officers  and 
some  general  plan  suggested  f 

I  have  the  lu)nor  to  be,  verv  resi)ectfullv,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 

ikviN  Mcdowell, 

Brevet  Major  General  Commanding  Jkpartment 

The  Acting  Assistant  Adji'tant  (Iknkkal, 

lIvadqHartvrs  DiciHion  of  the  Atlantic^  yvtc  YorJc^  ir,'  Y. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  and  signing  the  fon»going  I  have  received,  in 
coni]>liance  of  instructions  to  him  to  that  elVect,  the  accompanying 
r(»port  from  Hrc^vet  Major  (Jeneral  T.  W.  Sherman,  colonel  .'^1  artilieiy, 
who  couiuianded  the  department  from  January  2  to  Julv  10,  1SG8. 

I.  Ml  D.,  B.  21.  0. 


IlKADQrAUTKlIS  TlIIKD  ARTTLI-KRY, 

Fort  Adams,  Uhodv  Island,  October  2«,  1808. 

Sin  :  I  hav(»  the  honor  to  acknowledgt*  the  i-eceipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
^T^\\\  instant,  and  in  ac('ordaia*(*  with  its  rcqiiinMucnts  to  re]>ort  that  I 
assiiiiHMl  coininaiMl  of  the  de]>artment  of  the  east  on  the  2d  of  Jaunaiy 
hist,  and  was  rclit'vcd  thrn'froni  by  ]>rigadierand  Bi*evet  Mi\]or  Cjeueial 
3I(I>owcllon  tli(»  Kith  of  Julv. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  department  dxir- 
ing  that  iHjriod,  as  far  as  in  my  jwwer  to  render  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
department  records : 

At  the  time  of  assuming  command  the  trooi)s  in  the  department  were 
distributed  as  follows : 

Ist  regiment  of  artillery. — Headquarters  and  two  companies  at  Foit 
Hamilton,  New  York :  one  company  at  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York ;  one 
company  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York ;  two  conipanies  at  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, New  York;  two  companies  at  Fort  Tmmbull, Connecticut ^  onocom- 
I>any  at  Port  Porter,  New  York. 

3d  regiment  of  artillery. — Headquarters  and  three  companies  at  Fort 
Adams,  Khode  Island;  two  companies  at  Fort  Warren,  Massachusetts; 
one  company  at  Fort  Independence,  Massachusetts;  one  company  at 
Fort  Constitution, New  Hampshire;  one  company  at  Fort  Preble,  Maine; 
one  comiHiny  at  Fort  Sullivan,  Maine. 

42d  regiment  of  infantry^  finvaUd.) — Headquarters  and  five  compa- 
nies at  Madison  baiTacks,  New  Y'ork;  one  company  at  Fort  Ontario. 
New  York;  one  company  at  Fort  Porter,  New  York;  one  company  at 
Fort  Niagara,  New  York;  two  companies  at  Plattsburg  barracks,  New 
York. 

The  movements  of  troops  and  changes  during  this  period  were: 

The  company  of  artillery  at  Fort  Lafayette  transfeiTcd  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment,  at  Fort  Hamilton. 

The  company  of  artillery  at  Fort  Constitution,  New  Hampsldre,  trans- 
femnl  to  Fort  WaiTcn,  Massachusetts. 

Hi^  infantry  company  at  Fort  Ontario  exchanged  with  a  comi)any  of 
the  same  regiment  at  jMadison  barracks. 

The  headquarters  of  the  department  were  transferred  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  Y'ork  city  on  Brevet  Major  General  McDowell  assuming  the 
command. 

The  alwve  transfers  of  the  two  artillery  companies  were  recommended: 
one  of  them,  esi)ecially,  on  the  gi'ound  of  disciplinary  necessity,  and 
both  of  them  on  the  general  gi-ound  that  the  artillery  regiments  should, 
in  time  of  i>eace,  be  so  far  concentrated,  for  the  i)uri)oses  of  i»ractical 
and  scientific  instruction,  as  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service  at 
the  i>enuanent  fortifications  will  admit.    It  is  respectfully  submitted, 
in  this  connection,  as  a  grave  question,  whether  the  present  small  gam- 
son  of  Port  Indejiendence,  Massachusetts,  should  not  be  sent  to  Fort 
Adams  or  Fort  Wan-en,  and  that  work  left  to  the  charge  of  the  onl- 
nance  sergeant,  under  the  protection  of  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
AVarren,  as  Fort.  Lafayette  is  now  left  luider  that  of  &e  commanding 
officer  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  a  guard  regularly  exchanged;  and  alaoy 
whether  the  con)pany  of  artillery-,  now  at  Fort  Snllivani  should  not  be 
given  a  like  destination,  and  the  iK)St  of  Fort  Snlli\'un,  contiguous  tn  t.hn 
}>ntis!ih  line,  be  gaiTisoned  by  an  infantry  company,  say  <  ~ 
invalid,  whose  regiment  it  is  supposed  will  never  take  the  O] 
whose  instruction,  therefore,  may  be  very  safely  confined 
isolated  company.    An  artillery  company  can  get  no  exte 
iiistniction  at  thisi)ost,wLero  there  is  no  variety  of  ordns 
a  shot  from  a  fixed  battery  can  seldom  or  never  be  fired  ir 
without  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality.    The  change 
of  Fort  Ontario  was  recommended  on  the  ground  alone 
necessity. 

A  thorough  investigation  was  made  in  JuneybyoidCTi 
into  the  grounds  of  the  nmiors  and  prevailing  belief  ii 
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rescDted  by  Lord  Monek,  in  a  contemplated  violation  of  the  nentrality 
laws  on  our  northern  frontier,  by  the  so-called  Fenians;  and  a  fnll  nf]Nift 
thereon,  concluding  that  the  feai*H  of  the  Canadians  were  without  ur 
just  grounds,  was  forwarded  to  the  War  Department,  through  the  prqier 
channel,  on  the  26th  of  June. 

Judicial  afi'airs  in  the  department  were  conducted  in  a  generally  satis- 
factory manner.  The  reconls  of  i*egimental  and  garrison  courts  were, 
with  some  few  excei)tions,  forwarded  promptly  to  department  headquar- 
ters for  the  required  sui>er\ision,  and  it  was  ascertained,  with  but  fer 
grave  exceptions,  that  the  duties  of  members  and  revising  officers  were 
satisfactorily  understood  and  acted  upon.  Gase«  meriting  trial  by  a 
general  court-martial  were  submitted,  when  not  practically  inconvenieDt, 
to  the  standing  general  couit,  in  l^ew  York  city,  in  pursuance  of  the 
system  adojrted  by  the  previous  commander.  In  a  few  cases  special  gen- 
eral courts  were  instituted.  The  trials  belbre  these  courts  were,  in  jjen- 
eral,  c'onducted  and  recorded  in  a  ver>' satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  felt 
a  duty  liere  to  accord  to  the  general  court,  of  which  Brevet  M^jor  G«*ii- 
eral  Uarvey  Brown  was,  and  is  still,  president — a  court  composed  gn- 
erally  of  some  of  the  most  worthy  vetenins  of  the  army — the  merit  of 
that  degree  of  industry,  solid  judicial  acquirement,  judgment,  and  dis- 
crimination, which  can  be  positively  found  only  among  able,  exiM.*rienc«l, 
and  war-worn  veterans. 

The  number  of  trials  by  general  courts-martial  was  240;  of  these, 
were  commissioned  oihcers,  (i;  enlisted  men,  240.  But  this  number  of 
trials  within  so  short  a  period  by  no  means  indicates  the  exact  state  of 
dis<*i])linc  in  the  de])ai'tment,  inasmuch  as  07  of  these  cases  were  mb- 
mittc<l  to  the  department  commander  for  trial,  by  the  sui>erinten<lcDt4 
of  the  general  and  moiuited  itHTuiting  service — a  branch  of  the  anoT 
wholly  outside  of  the  executive  control  of  the  dei)artment  commander. 

Much  of  the  ]>eriod  was  consumed  by  the  depaitment  commander  Hud 
some  of  his  st^ill*  in  the  investigation  of  claims  of  volunteer  s(»ldiersfor 
an  honorable  discharge,  and  kindi*ed  subjects,  submitted  by  the  AVar 
]3epailment  or  headquarters  of  the  anny.  The  numlN^r  of  cases  exam- 
ined and  re])orted  on  was  210;  number,  after  investigsiticm,  gnintcHian 
honorable  ilischarge,  was  127;  number  (lishonorably  disi*hargecU  81i. 

A  c()m])lete  tour  of  inspection  was  made  by  the  insj)ector  geni»nil  t»f 
the  department,  and  in  addition  thereto  an  inspc^ction  of  all  the  iK>st« 
on  the  lakes  was  made  in  tlune  by  tiie  department  commander.  Fmiu 
the  insjM^ctor  general's  report  the  discipline  and  instru<*ti<m  wen*  quite 
sjitisl'actory,  excei)ting  those  of  two  iK)sts,  to  which  a  i>rom|>t  ifiiiwly 
was  ap]>lied.  But  fnnn  my  own  observation  at  the  posts  on  the  lakes.  1 
did  not  consider  that  that  attention  had  Ikmmi  given  t(»  the  new  system 
of  inl'antry  which  the  time  and  means  cni])loyed  demandcnl.  I  sIialL 
howev<»r,  exc(»i>t  the  small  battalion  at  Piattsburg  baniicks,  which 
seemed  about  all  that  could  be  desired. 

But  the  most  ini])<)rtant  <'lem<'nt  of  military  instnu*tion,  to  lie  consid- 
eivd  in  time  of  i)eace,  is  that  of  the  artilh'ry.  Any  nnin  of  onhnan* 
indnstry  and  ability,  whether  a  ])roressional  one  or  not,  can  instnitl 
infantiy  troops,  and  render  them  available  for  siTvice  in  a  short  liinr- 
But  it  is  otherwisi*  with  the  aiiilleiy:  the  ])roi)er  and  eilicient  prartiif 
of  the  ann,  in  all  its  varieties  and  raniilieations,  de]K'nding  much  ii|n4i 
some  knowledge  of  the  seienee  of  liallasties  in  its  most  inqmivcd  sialft 
which  involves  all  the  general  laws  of  mechanic's.  The  small,  n*jniltf 
artillery,  should  l>e  regarded  and  maintained  as  an  instructive  ceutiv, 
from  which  will  radiate  a  halo  of  light  and  easy  insight,  over  the  taw 
and  uninstnicted  masses  of  volimteer  artillciy,  suddenly  brought  into 
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riee,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  war,  and  which  compose  the  bulk  of  onr 
■ory  in  the  field.  The  experience  of  the  first  years  of  the  late  war 
Biiie  sofficient  to  justify  this  remark.    I  was  not,  therefore,  re^irardless 

rii  subject,  but  time  did  not  permit  me  to  make  any  personal  inspec- 
ef  the  artillery  regiments  in  the  short  i)eriod  of  command.  I  am 
^fore,  fully  prepared  to  report  to  what  degree  the  present  system 
ctiou  is  answering  its  purposes. 
IS  a  regimental  commander,  I  am  convinced  that  under  the  pres- 
of  regimental  command  the  regimental  commanders  do  not 
itkat  control  over  any  portion  of  their  regiments  but  that  under 
iflBBediate  command,  which  can  hold  them  to  that  responsibility 
^  iostmction  and  efficiency  in  their  specialty  which  the  General 
Na  67,  headquarters  of  the  army,  series  of  iSGG,  seems  to  intend. 
number  of  desertions  in  the  department  seems  to  have  cousider- 
f  diminiahedjin  the  past  year;  but  this  is  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
iBixations  not  having  been  rei)]enished  with  recruits,  and  to  the  fact 
i  the  most  of  those  of  fonner  sup])ly,  disposed  to  desert,  had  already 
B  00,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  improvement  in  the  hearts  of  the 
leiy,  or  to  any  decided  removal  of  the  cause,  whatever  that  may  be. 
•  to  any  decided  improvement  of  the  discipline  of  the  army,  so 
ft  to  be  desired,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  realized  as  long  as  some 
b  is  not  devised  and  pursued  to  give  the  sentences  of  courts  a 
B  complete  effect  than  now,  and  make  convicts  believe  that  they  are 
riets  indeed. 

he  ^stem  of  companies  of  discipline,  recommended  last  year  by  the 
ttnl'in-chief,  would  seem  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  in  radically 
■wing  the  discipline  of  the  anny,  and  it  would  really  seem  to  me  as 
)m  to  make  any  attempt  to  recommend  a  better  one. 
Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  W.  SHERMAN, 
Brevet  Major  Oeneral  U.  8.  A.j  Col.  3d  Artillery. 

be  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Eastj  New  York  City, 


OUT  OP  GENERAL  JOHN  POPE.  COMMANDING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

LAKES. 

Headquarters  Depart^ient  of  the  Lakes, 

Detroit,  Michigan,  October  31, 1868. 

:  In  obedience  to  instructions  from  headqusirtors  military  division 

^ Atlantic,  dated  October  9, 1868, 1  have  resi)ectfiilly  to  submit  the 
iiigreiK>rt  of  military  o])eration8  and  movements  of  troops  in  the 

l^vrfaDDttit  of  the  lakes  for  the  i>eriod  ending  October  31, 1868. 
•  •••••••  • 

FENIANS. 

^tm  reports  of  Fenian  movements  are  hereto  appended.  Beyond 
41  raids  for  plunder,  which  are  not  likely  to  occur  before  the  i-ivers 
Ikozen,  I  do  not  think  anything  is  for  the  present  to  be  ap])rehended 
^ttie  Fenians.  As  close  a  watch  as  is  practicable  will  be  kept  iii)on 
fe  organizations,  and  under  existing  laws  I  can  only  report  the  facts 
^ler  authority  for  such  instruction  as  the  (jeneral  may  consider  it 
^ront  to  give.  I  have  no  power  to  prevent  any  number  of  men, 
^^d  mr  otherwise,  from  crossing  into  Canada  whenever  it  may  plea^ 
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them  to  do  so.  Any  stop  to  arrest  such  parties  should,  it  would 
be  taken  by  the  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  aided,  if  nece 
by  the  military  authorities,  and  I  trust  that^  a«  a  precautionary 
ure^  the  necessary  instructions  will  be  given  to  the  United  Sti^ 
trict  attorneys  and  marslials,  within  the  limit  of  their  d< 
well  as  orders  to  the  department  commander  to  respond  to  their 
sitions  for  troops. 

I  deem  these  ])recautionary  measures  only,  as  I  do  not  myadf 
that  there  is  anything  serious  to  be  apprehended  from  Fenians  ml 
frontier. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

JOHN  POPE, 
Brevet  Major  Gen,  U.  8.  Army,  Cami 

Brevet  Colonel  W.  G.  IMitchbll,  J7.  &  -4.., 

A.  A.  A.  O.J  Military  Dirision  of  the  AtlmUiCj 

Xetv  York  Citif. 


irauu 


EEPOET  OF  BREVET  ]MAJOR  GENERAL  ROUSSEAU. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

(States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,) 
New  OrJcam^  Louisiatmj  October^  H 

General  :  In  accordance  with  your  re<iue.st  of  September  29^  i 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  report  of  the  operationsf 
late  fifth  military  district  and  department  ot  Louisiana,  duiingi  ~ 
year,  from  September  30, 1867. 

Since- 1  assumed  command  of  this  d(»partment  seversil  occaaons 
arisen  upon  which  riot  and  disturbance's  of  the  peace  have  oc 
the  city  of  New  Orh»ans  and  other  i)ortion8  of  the  State.    The  _ 
ordering  of  troops  to  the  points  wliore  these  difficulties  occurred 
vented  them  from  assuming  any  fonnidable  magnitude  up  to  the 
September  30,  1808. 

On  Sei)tember  22, 1808,  a  riot-occun^ed  on  Canal  street,  in  whiA 
stores  were  gutted  and  tliree  or  four  negi-oes  killed.    I  ordered 
into  the  city ;  the  disturbance  was  but  momentary',  and  everything 
quiet  a  few  moments  after.    I  reported  this  to  the  department  by 
graph  next  day. 

October  18,  1808,  information  was  re<;eived  of  the  mmtler  of 
Colonel  Henry  Pope,  and  Judge  Valentine  Chase  of  Franklin,  St. 
]>aiish ;  ui)on  which  I  ordered  troops  to  be  sent  to  Brashear,  near 
lin,  where  disturbances  were  expected  on  accM)unt  of  the  exd 
attending  the  aforementioned  murders.  The  inirpose  was  accompli 
no  disturbance  of  the  peace  took  place. 

Upon  the  aiTival  of  the  remains  of  Colonel  Pope  in  this  citj*  they 
attended  by  myself  and  the  comnian<ling  general  of  the  district^ 
isiana,  the  officers  of  my  staff  and  of  his,  in  a  body,  to  the  steamer 
conveyed  them  north. 

Subsequently  the  United  States  marshal  applied  for  assistance  in 
ing  the  aiTcsts  of  ixTSons  said  to  be  imf^licated  in  the  alleged  nun 
Trooj^s  were  sent  from  New  Iberia  and  the  airests  were  m^e. 

October  23  a  fire  occurred  at  Gretna,  a  small  village  directly 
New  Orleans,  and  two  or  thi'ce  negioes  chai*ged  with  plundering 
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killecl.  Upon  the  verbal  application  of  the  governor  I  onlered  troops  to 
be  sent  to  prevent  a  threatened  collision  l>etween  the  whites  and  blacks. 
This  was  effected.  (See  telegram  to  General  Grant,  October  24th.)  The 
troops  remained  there  until  after  the  Presidential  election. 

October  24  a  riot  occurred  on  Canal  street  between  two  political  pro- 
cessions— ^white  (democratic)  and  (republican)  colored;  six  negroes  and 
one  white  man  wexe  killed^  and  in  a  few  momenta  the  fight  was  over. 
In  other  portions  of  the  city  one  or  two  murders  occurred.  I  ordered 
out  all  the  troops  and  the  disturbances  ceased.  (See  telegram  A.  G.  O., 
October  25,  1808.)  On  October  20,  Mondaj',  a  riot  occuiTed  in  par- 
ish St.  Bernard,  in  which  a  negro  was  killed  by  a  democratic  procession. 
In  the  afternoon  and  at  night  the  negroes  assembled  and  killed  a  white 
man  named  Pablo  Felleicio  and  burnt  the  house  and  tlie  dead  body. 
Three  steamers  filled  with  armed  citizens  from  this  city  destined  for  the 
same  place  were  8topi>ed  by  me.  Other  negro(?s  were  killed.  Troops 
were  sent  to  the  parish  to  prevent  further  outrages  and  are  still  there 
at  this  date,  November  0, 1808. 

I  brought  all  the  troops  into  the  city  to  remain  until  after  the  election. 

During  the  day,  October  20,  Governor  Wamioth  stated  in  a  communi- 
cation that  the  ci^il  authorities  were  unable  to  protect  the  lives  and 
proi>erty  of  the  people  in  certain  parishes,  to  wit :  Orleans,  Jefterson, 
and  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  night  of  October  20,  several  hundred  citizens  and  about  150 
armed  men  met  at  the  City  Uall,  but  dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes 
upon  being  requested  to  do  so.  A  ]K)litical  procession  called  the  ^^Inno- 
cent8^  l>araded  the  streets,  and  one  white  man  was  killed.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  rioting  in  the  French  jwrtion  of  the  city,  which  continued 
thronghout  the  night  and  morning  of  the  27th.  Tlie  i><)lice  having 
abandoned  their  beats  and  left  the  rioters  to  do,  without  interruption, 
whatever  they  pleased,  without  notice  of  their  abandonment  of  their 
posts,  General  Steadman  was  ai)iK)inted  chief  of  police  on  the  27th  of 
October.  Five  companies  of  the  34th  infantrj^  reported  to  me  fix)m 
General  Gillem. 

On  the  28th  I  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  enjoining  peace  and 
good  order,  and  prohibiting  i)olitical  processions  and  unauthoiized  parties 
of  armed  men.    Order  and  quiet  was  restored  from  this  date. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  two  companies  of  infantrj-,  at  the  Amtten 
request  of  Governor  Warmouth,  were  ordered  to  Ashwood  and  St. 
Joseph,  in  Tensas  parish. 

At  the  official  request  of  G.  W.  Wickliffe,  State  auditor,  a  military 
gnard  was  sent  him  for  protection  against  threatened  assassination,  so 
reported  by  him. 

On  November  2,  the  registration  records  of  the  fourth  ward  of  the  city 
of  yevr  Orleans  were  hiwlessly  destroyed. 

JS^ovemher  3,  the  election  passed  off  quietly;  the  city  was  never  per- 
hap.s  more  quiet :  10  negroes  only  voted. 

November  4,  tlie  troops  were  returned  to  their  proper  stations. 

I  have  thus  referred  in  the  shortest  manner  to  the  prominent  incidents 
in  the  late  disturbances  in  the  city  and  State.  It  is  due  to  the  service  as 
well  as  to  myself  to  add  somethuig  to  the  facts  above  set  forth. 

On  assuming  command  of  this  department  I  had  to  ciicoiuiter  difficul- 
ties of  no  ordinary  character.  The  excitement  of  a  presidential  election,  at 
aU  times  great,  was  supplemented  in  Louisiana  by  otlier  distiu-bing  ele- 
ments of  a  local  nature.  From  a  stniggle  of  opposing  parties  the  cam- 
paign had  been  virtnally  converted,  by  causes  into  which  it  is  not  m^ 
province  to  enter,  into  a  struggle  of  opiK)sing  races.    The  great  majorit} 
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of  the  colored  population  were  ranged  on  one  side.  The  xnsgority  of  ike 
white  population  ranged  themselves  on  the  other  side.  Both  whitM 
and  hlaeks  had  organized  into  secret  i)olitical  clubs,  senii-miliuuy 
ill  their  character,  having  the  ordinary  military'  officers  to  each  coni]i«iny. 
The  colored  clubs  habitually  drilled.  The  white  clubs  did  not,  becaniw 
witli  the  majority  of  them  drill  was  unnecessary'.  A  i>olii*e  iuibmjdio 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  of  a  most  jx'rplexing  and  exciting  charai-ter. 
and  the  reccij)t  of  more  or  less  distorted  rei)oits  of  distnrbsinces  in  vari- 
ous si'ctions  of  the  State,  added  additional  complication  to  the  situation. 
With  all  these  diiticuilties  to  contend  against  I  found  myself  char^n^ 
with  extended  i^esponsibilities,  and  aimed  with  very  slender  iKiven. 
Civil  government  having  been  restored  in  the  State,  tlie  authority  of  the 
military  was  necessarily  limited.  The  forc.*e  at  my  command,  nnireovir, 
was  exceedingly  small.  Until  the  receipt  of- re-enforcements  from  Gen- 
eral Giilem  the  entire  number  of  troops  at  my  disi>osal,  in  and  amund 
the  city  of  New  Orl(?ans  was  only  4(l.'5  menr  After  the  receipt  of  the 
I'C-enfoiX'ements  from  Mississippi,  1  had  but  550  men  available  for  s<*nife 
in  the  city.  1  had  not  even  then  a  sufficient  force  to  patixil  the  city  and 
leave  a  i-espectable  resene  behind.  The  recortls  of  the  department  will 
show  how  urgently  and  constantly  I  telegraphed  for  detinite  instruction.^ 
on  the  occun-ence  of  each  fresh  emergency.  And  my  <»wu  ofticial  art* 
will  prove  how  earnestly  I  strove  to  maintain  the  public  iH'aee,  whilrt 
preserving,  as  became  an  oflicer  of  the  United  States  aimy,  the  strictest 
impartiality  and  fi'eedom  fnmi  political  bias.  To  have  acted  as  a  ]Kirti- 
san  on  either  side  would  have  siini)lilied  my  ]>osition  immensely.  But 
to  watch  and  conti'ol  as  far  as  ])ossible  both  sides,  and  to  pre.seiTe  tbe 
public  peace  without  iiitluencing  in  any  way  the  i-esult  of  the  ek*i*tion. 
was  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  and  (hmger.  The  poli<*e  tnnibles  formal 
about  the  most  dang(»n)us  feature  in  the  condition  of  atlairs  in  New  Or- 
leans. An  act  of  the  legislature,  rt»cently  i)asscd,  transleiTe<l  the  cim- 
tn)l  of  the  police  force  from  the*  niaytu*  and  corporation,  in  wliosi'  haiuis 
it  had  hitherto  been  vested,  into  the  hands  of  the  ^Ietn>]H»litan  IVilii* 
Board,  ccmiposed  of  six  nieinl>ers,  thnv  white  and  three  colon-il,  iht* 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  ])resi(]ing.  This  boanl  a]i]K>int(il  i 
police  force  of  24.5  negrm»s  and  VM)  white  men  to  take  charge  tif  ihr  city 
of  New  Orh»ans.  The  cominunity  at  large  refused  to  ivcogiiize  or  ui»- 
hohl  th(»  authority  of  a.  body  thus  constituted.  This  fact  taken  by  itself, 
without  entering  into  any  questit>ns  of  in(»tive  or  jnstitication.  and  with- 
out more  than  r(»ferring  to  the  geiK^rally  inferior  material,  botli  whit^ 
and  l)lack,  (with  some  worthy  exceptions,)  from  whit-h  the  men  were 
selected — this  fact  alone  rendered  tin*  nu»tro[)olitaii  poli<'e,  as  org^aiiizciL 
practically  worthless,  and  placed  life  and  ]M'op«M'ty  at  the  nieivy  of  the 
worst  classes  in  the  city.  At  the  slightest  appearance  of  disonltT  the 
members  of  this  police,  unsuj)port(Ml  as  tlicv  were  by  jmblic  sentiment, 
stani])eded,  many  of  them  throwing  olV  their  uniforms  as  they  rin. 
Armed  ])atrols  of  citizens  then  tot)k  upt»n  themselves  the  guaniianship 
of  the  public  ]>eace,  adding  another  <'lenient  of  danger  to  thoso  aln*:iiiv 
existing.  At  anotln^r  time  this  quesli(»n  might  have  been  left  to  Mltle 
itself,  but  in  the  luesence  of  threatened  distnrhanees  on  all  hands,  when 
the  governor  of  the  State  had  surrendered  the  safe  keeping  of  the  liry 
to  me,  and  wIm^u  jMisitive  directions  ha<l  lM»en  transmitted  tome  throii;:h 
the  War  Department  to  invserve  th(»  ]K'aee  at  all  hazards,  1  should  have 
fallen  short  of  my  duty  ha<l  1  neglected  to  take  ]u*ompt  and  di-eisive 
action  in  the  matter.  As  befoiv  stated  1  had  not  tr<M)]>s  enough  to]H)liiV 
the  city,  even  had  I  deemed  it  consistent  with  my  duties  as  military  o»nj- 
mander  to  undertake  this  charge.    1  resorted  to  measures  of  eonipn*- 
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iiiise  ;ni(l  conciliation  as  flu*  b(*st  and  wis(\st  mode  of  attainin<:(  the  ob- 
jects 1  had  iu  view.     At  my  instance  th(»  hoard  of  metropolitan  ])olice 
apiM)iuted  General  James  JJ.  JStee<hnau  chief  of  police,  and  brou|[i^hf  the 
iutlueneo  of  his  name  and  position  to  tlie  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  in 
preserving  the  jjeaee.    Tliis  step  alone,  in  my  judgment,  tended  more  to 
settle  matters  than  any  one  thing  done,  and  I  think  it  only  an  act  of 
justice  here  to  thank  General  Steedman  (a^  the  metropolitan  police 
tKMurd  have  themselves  done,  by  formal  resolution)  for  the  manly  and 
efficient  manner  iu  which  he  assumed  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  up  to  tfye  end  of  the  troubles.    The  mayor  and  corix)ration  of  the 
city,  declaring  the  metropolitan  police  act  unconstitutional,  insisted  u))on 
their  right  to  ax>point  their  own  chief  and  policemen.    They  connnis- 
sioned  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  a  former  occupant  of  the  otiice  under  the 
ma^'oralty  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to  the  post  of  chief  of  iK)lice.    It  was  further 
announced  that  the  metropolitan  police  were  to  be  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  office.    I  immediately  sent  word  to  Mayor  Conway  by  my  ai<le-de- 
camp,  Msyor  Iiussell,  that  I  should  hold  him  responsible  for  any  tumult 
that  might  result  from  his  action,  and  advising  him  to  concui'  in  request- 
ing General  Steedman  to  act  as  chi(»f  of  i>olice  until  after  the  elec^tion, 
and  further  to  order  the  chief  apjwinted  by  him  (the  mayor)  to  take  no 
step  antil  further  instructed.    His  honor  at  once  acceded  to  my  wishes. 
I  then  advised  both  parties  to  test  the  legality  of  the  metropolitan  police 
bill  i>eaceably  in  the  law  coiuts;  and  writs  of  injunction  and  quo  war- 
ranto have  since  been  taken  out,  in  pursuance  of  this  advice.    I  also 
invited  the  editors  of  the  local  newspai>ers,  without  distinction  of  party, 
to  meet  me  at  my  private  residence  and  discuss  this  same  matter,  which 
they  did.    We  talked  the  subject  over  in  a  liiendly  spirit,  and  I  believe 
all  left  with  the  intention  of  counselling  the  people  to  await  the  action 
of  the  courts.    At  any  rate  this  was  done,  the  ])apei*s  all  taking  a  mod- 
erated view  of  the  question  afterwaixls,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the 
police  trouble. 

Coincident  with  the  police  imbroglio  there  were  other  causes  of  i)ublic 
uneasinesH.  From  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard  repoits  of  a  highly  inflam- 
matory nature  were  received.  A  white  democmtic  club  iu  that  parish 
had  kiUed  a  negro;  some  citizens  had  shot  a  metropolitan  policeman. 
The  negroes  assembled  at  night,  bunit  the  house  of  a  leading  white 
democrat  and  hisbotly  with  it,  drove  his  wife  and  little  children  into  the 
woodS)  severely  beat  his  sister,  and  broke  the  leg  of  one  of  his  children. 
These  were  the  tacts.  Pid3lic  rumor  made  them  even  worse.  The  excite- 
ment in  this  city  went  on  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  finally  devel- 
oped into  hostile  collisions,  followt?d  by  acts  of  reprisi\l  and  retaliation, 
irhite  against  black,  black  against  white.  These  acts  of  violence  were 
generally  committeu  by  small  parties  whom  the  police  alone  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  detect  and  arrest.  In  almost  every  case  the  mis- 
chief was  done  and  the  guilty  i)arties  had  dispersed  before  infonnation 
could  reach  these  headquarters.  During  the  heat  of  the  excitement, 
about  the  27th  of  October,  Governor  Warmoth,  General  A.  L.  Lee  and 
myself  were  speaking  of  the  probability  of  collisions  at  the  i)olls  on  the 
3ci  of  November.  Their  opinion,  in  which  I  conciuTcd,  was,  that  if  the 
excitement  continued  up  to  the  day  of  election  there  would  Ik^  tierce 
fighting  at  the  polls  and  a  general  row"  all  over  th6  city.  It  was  remarked 
by  both  these  gentlemen  that  the  better  course  woidd  be  to  advise  the 
colored  people  not  to  vote.  This  was  done,  and  hence  the  small  rc^pub- 
lican  vote  cast  in  this  city  and  in  many  of  the  parishes  of  the  State.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  more  than  remark  that  this  was  a 
matter  over  which  I  coiild  exercise  no  possible  control.    The  leaders  of 
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the  I'epiiblicaii  party  lia\ing  advised  tbe  negroes  to  stay  away  from  the 
polls,  they  stayed  away,  it  waa  neither  in  my  i>laoe  nor  in  my  jiowtr 
to  hunt  up  the  (colored  voters,  who  piiri>osely  remained  in  their  hoiuieiS 
and  dra^  them  to  the  i)olls.  Xor  is  it  neeessary  for  me  to  nion»  thansar 
hat  I  liad  no  share  in  producing;  the  public  excitement  Trhich  iuducvil 
:he  re]mbliean  leaders  to  advise  the  negroids  not  to  vote.  The  distnrbed 
•ondition  of  the  public  mind  was  brought  al)out  by  no  action  of  mine. 
My  duty  was  suni)ly  to  aid  in  cheeking  and  sup]>n'ssing  violence  to  the 
hiil  extent  of  the  limited  means  at  my  command,  and  to  prevent  the  pnMic 
peace  l)eiug  broken.  This  I  did.  I  even  made  it  a  iR^rsonal  request  to 
some  of  the  clubs  whose  names  had  been  publicly  associated  with  mis 
of  \iolence,  that  they  should  aid  in  preserving  instead  of  ai^sistiiip;  in 
violating  the  peace  of  the  city ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  visited  a  ehib  caDwl 
the  '^  Innocents"  at  the  re<iuest  of  their  president  and  vice  president. and 
ad(bressed  them  to  this  effect ;  after  which  no  more  disonlern  occorml 
in  that  st^ction  of  the  (rity. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  consxdtation  with  Governor  Warmoth  and  Gen- 
eral Ix^e,  at  which  those  gentlemen  exi)n»ssed  their  intention  of  ad\isju>j: 
the  negroes  not  to  vote,  the  public  excitement  cooUhI  down ;  thi*  cin* 
became  comparatively  quiet,  the  democratic  clubs  pledgwl  themselves  to 
aid  in  securing  to  every  registen»d  voter  the  right  to  cast  his  vote,  and 
then  I  had  no  fear  that  any  man  would  be  molested  in  voting  on  the  day 
of  election. 

During  all  the  excitement,  I  consulted  freely  and  constantly  ^ith  the 
authorities,  State  and  mimicipal,  andhad  then,  and  have  still,  tiieir  fnllt-st 
ai)proval  of  my  action.  1  also  consulted  often  with  lirevet  IJrigadier 
Genend  Hatch,  chief  of  the  lYcedmen's  Bureau  of  this  State,  ami  de- 
sire to  expix*ss  my  thanks  for  many  valuable  suggestions  ivceivtHl  ln»m 
him  when  most  needed.  Though  the  safe-kee]>iiig  of  wvend  ]iarislu's  in 
the  State  had  b(H?n  d(»liv(»n»d  over  to  the  militar>*,  1  still  felt  it  my  duty 
to  endeavor  to  act  in  and  thnmgh  the  i>roiK»r  civil  authoritieM  whVivver 
it  could  Ihj  done.  I  further  atlvised  with  the  denun'ratic  leaders  and 
pixMuinent  citizens  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  who  each  ami  every  one 
seemed  desirous  that  tin*  peace  should  be  ju-eserved.  (lovemor  \\*ar- 
moth,  with  other  leading  reimblicans  of  the  State,  made  earnest  efforts  to 
preserve  public*.  onlcT.  Among  the  members  of  the  n'pnblican  party 
with  whom  I  consulted  were  (leneral  A.  L.  Lee,  <*ditor  of  the  ollicial  jour- 
nal of  tlie  States  various  members  of  tlie  mctn>politan  lH>an1  of  jiidire, 
G(»nc»ral  ^McMillen,  (ieneral  Sypher,  Genend  Kellogg,  an<l  Geuenil  West, 
deimty  United  States  marshal. 

The*  dilliculty  was  not  with  such  genth^nn^n  as  thew,  but  the  aid  they 
gjwe  was  greatly  counteract<»d  by  the  indis<*iret  and  unwarrantable 
c<mrsi>  jmi'sued  byotlier  an<l  unworthy  nu'nibcrs  of  the  re)>ubliean  party, 
who,  caring  little  for  the  government  of  tin*  Tnited  States  and  less  fur  the 
lK»rnianent  ivconstru<*tion  of  the  State,  sought  only  their  own  |H'rsi>Dal 
aggrandizement,  aiming  to  do  tin*  most  nlVcnsive  things  in  the  most  of- 
fensive way,  and  st^cming  to  desin*  collision  and  bUNNlshe<l  as  netvssary 
political  capital.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  thr  gn-at  Ixxly  of  the  |Hi)pie 
of  New  Orleans  aiv  law-abiding  and  entiivly  friendly  tothegoveniim*Dt 
of  the  United  States.  (Vrtainly  then*  an*  exec] tt ions— the  evidenc«*of 
it  is  written  in  blood — but  tin*  fri(Midly  feeling  of  the  ]ieoplegenendlyhas 
bc<>n  evinced  in  many  ways,  in  nono  more  marked  than  in  the  ivs|HH't 
shown  to  the  military  on  all  occasions.  Olliccrs  of  the  army  giMierally, 
and  my  staiV  es])ecially,  always  tind  their  uniforms  am]de  protiH'tirHi 
against  either  vi(d(»nct^  or  the  slightest  disrespect,  and  a  simple  riMiuesit 
from  them  is  generally  suilicieut  to  disperse*  large  and  excited  crowds  of 
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people.  The  democratic  clubs  of  the  city,  nmnbering,  it  is  said,  over 
16,fM)0  voters,  and  including  many  of  the  most  worthy  citizens  and  the 
largest  property-holders,  formally  tendered  to  me  their  sevices  in  aid  of 
fhe  military  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city.  That  offer  was  respect- 
fkdly  declined. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
wldch  the  entire  force  placed  under  my  command  in  the  city  and  State 
discharged  their  duties  in  the  difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  I  wish  further  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligation  to 
General  Buchanan,  in  immediate  command  of  the  troops,  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  all  the  duties  devolving  upon 
Um,  as  well  as  to  all  the  various  officers  of  my  staff  for  their  faithful 
and  untiring  devotion  to  duty.  On  some  occasions,  in  certain  sections  of 
the  city,  I  luui  to  rely  upon  them  almost  entirely  for  information  of  what 
going  on,  as  the  x)olice  force  had  abandoned  their  i)osts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

LOVBLL  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  General,  U.  8.  A.j  Commanding  DepartmenU 

General  U.  S.  Orant, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  United  States^ 


OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  GEORGE  STONEMAN,  COMMAND- 
ing first  military  district. 

Headquarters  First  IMilitary  District, 

State  op  Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va.,  October  31, 1868. 

General  :  In  obedience  to  instructions,  I  have  tbe  honor  to  furnish 
ibr  your  information  the  following  annual  report,  embracing  the  period 
from  June  1, 1868,  when  I  assumed  command,  up  to  date. 

The  system  inaugurated  and  the  policy  pursued  by  my  distinguished 
nredeceksor,  having  by  long  exx>erience  been  found  complete  and  satis- 
mctory,  the  one  was  adopted  and  the  other  followed,  with  such  modifica- 
tions m  details  as  circumstances  arising  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  de- 
mand. 

The  convention  convened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
reoonstraction  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  for  the  re- 
conatmcted  State,  after  completing  its  duties  and  providing  that  the 
results  of  its  efforts  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
third  of  June,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  had  adjourned ;  Congress  was 
still  in  session,  but  having  failed  as  yet  to  make  appropriations  of 
moneys  necessary  to  defiray  current  expenses,  reconstruction  had  conse- 
quently been  suspended.  Subsequently  the  appropriations  were  made, 
but  no  date  having  been  fixed  upon  for  submitting  the  constitution  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  reconstruction  has  remained  suspended  up  to  the 
present. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  presented  itself  for  careful  and  anx- 
ious consideration  was  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  constitutional  amendment.  The  provisions  of  this  article, 
it  was  thought  by  some,  vacated  every  offlce  in  the  State  filled  by  per- 
sons who  came  within  its  provisions.  To  fill  these  vacancies  it  would  be 
necessary  to  find,  Ist^  persons  who  could  take  the  test  oath  of  of&ce  pre- 
scribed by  the  reconstruction  laws ;  2d,  that  they  should  be  competent 
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for  the  position ;  3<l,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ments, and  4th  that  they  should  be  able  to  give  the  requisite  6ecuhtie& 

My  predecessor  had  made  532  appointments  (very  many  of  them  minor 
positions)  to  vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal,  and  in 
doing  so  had  very  nearly  exhausted  the  available  material  at  his  dispo- 
Sid.  But  one  vacancy  on  the  bench  had  occuixed,  and  to  fill  this  it  had 
l)een  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  army  to  find  a  per- 
son fit  for  this  iiiii)ortant  and  I'csponsible  position. 

This  instance  is  cited  as  an  example  to  show  tlie  evident  impossibilitj 
of  carrying  on  the  govenmient  of  the  Suite  upon  the  assumption  tlut 
the  thousands  of  ofiicers  in  the  district,  embracing  State  offlcei>s  judgM, 
sheriff's,  commissioners,  commonwealth's  attorneys,  magi8tTatess&c.,noC 
to  speak  of  the  large  number  of  town  and  municipal  officers,  such  u 
mayors,  councOmcn,  aldeimen,  constable^),  overseers  of  the  iMX>r,  and 
otliers,  should  sudddenly  cea^  in  the  perlbmianc«  of  their  functionft, 
with  noiK)ssibility  of  filling  their  places  under  the  provisions  of  the  n>- 
constiniction  laws. 

In  some  instances  it  has  l)een  found  absolutely  impossible  to  find  anj 
person  ui)on  whom  an  appointment  could  be  conferred,  and  the  diflicultr 
has  been  overcomeby  devolving  the  perlbnnance  of  the  duties  upon  per- 
sons who  were  not  o])i)osed  to  reconstruction  nor  disloyal  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  1  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  fivm 
tliese  headquarters  to  yoursc^lf,  dated  June  ii7,  18C8,  recommending  the 
xepi'nl  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  ])a88cd  July  19, 
18(i7,  while  seeking  for  some  remedy  for  the  evils  which  it  -was  feared. 
-witii  reason,  might  ensue,  the  question  by  non-action  substantially  settled 
itself,  and  very  i>ossibly  this  result  was  promoted  by  my  op|>ortune  ab- 
Beuce  from  the  State  immediately  subsecpient  to  the  a(\joumment  of  Con- 
gress, and  things  moved  on  as  l)efore  under  the  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  the  reconstmction  laws,  then  and  now  in  full  operation. 

The  foi'ces  at  my  dis]K>sal  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  distrirt 
consisted  of  the  eleventh,  twenty-lirst,  and  thi-ee  companies  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  infantry,  one  company  of  the  filth  cavaliy,  one  battwv  and  one 
conjpany  of  the  fifth  artillery.  This  force  wjis  distributed  over  the  dis- 
trict at  Id  ])osts  and  stations  and  numbered  121  ofiicers  and  2,U:C{  rank 
and  file ;  of  the  ofiicers  17  were  abs<»nt  from  their  comnmnds  without  the 
district;  1*1  were  on  detached  service  as  military  commissioners^  Kub4»- 
sistuiit  agents  of  the  Freednmu's  Bureau  and  on  other  dutiet^  leaving 
83  on  duty  with  the  tr()oi)S. 

As  soon  as  it  lK»came  certain  that  no  elections  were  to  be  held  until 
Congiess  should  reassemble  and  act  upon  tlu»  subjt»ct,  which  it  wa.H]>n^ 
suined  would  probably  not  be  before  the  tirst  Monday  in  I>iH*i*mber, 
arrangements  were  made  to  bring  in  most  of  the  ofiicers  on  duty  a8  eon- 
jnissiouers,  agents,  &c.  This  waschnie  by  consolidating  military  jurisdi^ 
lions,  and  placing  the  ctmsolidated  districts  under  the  coutit>l  of  iHiA 
commandei*s  iU4  far  as  ])ossib]e,  so  that  at  this  time  but  four  officers  ue 
absi^nt  from  their  companies  on  duty  as  military  commissioners. 

The  duties  of  military  commissioners  and  bureau  agents  Inking  fonnd 
incoiui>atible,  when  |K»r1bnned  by  tin*  siinu*  officer,  those  agents  who  wew 
performing  the  duties  of  commissioners  wen*  relieved  lit>m  the  iK*rfoiin- 
anc(»  of  the  latter,  and  the  duties  devolved  upon  |)ost  commanders.  Be- 
Kid(»s  returning  the  ofiicers  to  duty  with  the  troops,  this  ehaugei  served 
gix»atly  to  reduce  the  (^urrc*nt  exi)ens(»s  incident  to  canning  out  there- 
quirements  of  the  reconstiniction  laws. 

Since  August  the  foix*es  in  the  district  have  been  itdueed  by  sending 
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the  sqimdroa  of  cavalry  to  the  plains,  tho  battery  of  Artillery  to  Wasli- 
ington,  anil  the  tTventy-ninth  infantry  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  tlio 
companies  that  remain  have  been  greatly  rtopleted  by  reason  of  the  nnm- 
ber  of  men  discharged  on  account  of  expiration  of  their  temis  of  ser- 
vice. A  large  number  will  be  discharged  during  the  nest  three  mouths, 
And  consequently  by  the  first  of  January  next  the  whole  unmbor  iu  the 
district  will  be  mnch  below  one  thousand  aggregate. 
>  AmoDff  the  more  important  questions  that  hare  presetited  themselves 
for  coDsidNation  are  the.  Methodist  church  contest,  commonly  known 
as  the  Baltimore  conference  question ;  the  rcmoral  of  Randolph  Macon 
caiilege  from  Boydton  to  Ashland,  the  payment  of  the  State  sonii-aiinual 
tnterest,  the  payment  of  the  small  note  issue  by  the  city  of  Bichmond ; 
the  collection  of  the  daea  to  the  State  by  the  difi'erent  railroad  compa- 
nies; the  appointment  of  State  proxies  and  directors:  the  apportionment 
of  taxes;  the  extension  of  the  stay  law,  and  the  holding  of  an  election 
fi>r  presidential  electors. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  and  other  questions,  the  principle  has 
been  observed  and  followed  of  discountenancing  any  radical  changes  in 
the  existing  status  of  affairs,  and  thereby  making  as  little  business  for 
Hie  bar  and  the  bench  in  future  as  possible.  It  has  not  been  thought 
■drisable  to  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  action  of  civil  officers  except 
Id  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  as  the  doing  so  would  have  a  tendency  to 
relieve  them  from  direct  responsibility,  and  accustom  offenders  to 
respect  only  temporary  military  rule,  raflier  than  permanent  civil  law, 
and  besides,  as  it  costs  nothing  to  appeal  to  the  military,  there  would  be 
no  end  to  the  niunlHT  of  questions  it  would  t>c  called  ni>on  to  entertain, 
many  of  them  embracing  points  and  questions  of  law  and  equity  upon 
Thich  but  few  army  officers  any  competent  to  decide. 

Alter  a  carefal  investigtition  of  the  Baltimoi'e  conference  question, 
and  an  able  oi)inion  thereon  by  the  judge  advocate,  Colonel  H.  B.  Buiii- ' 
ham,  it  has  been  deemi-d  advisable  not  asyet  to  make  any  onler  thereon. 
The  investigation  shows  that  it  einbraees  many  delicate  questions  of  law, 
both  statute  and  ecclesiastical,  and  is  one  that  can  only  be  settlcil  by  the 
decision  of  the  highest  civil  tribunals,  or  by  legislative  enactments. 

Special  cases  as  they  have  arisen  have  l>een  settled  upon  the  principle 
of  recognizing  the  claims  of  both  contestants,  and  giving  to  each  tho 
right  of  occupancy  on  alternate  weeks. 

Bandolph  Miicon  College,  incori>onited  in  1S30,  was  by  its  charter 
located  at  Boydton,  Virginia,  a  point  at  this  time  remoto  from  any  of  the 
railroad  or  other  lines  of  communication.  Early  in  July  application 
vas  made  to  these  headquarters  by  the  board  of  tnistecs  of  the  college 
for  anthority  to  remove  it  to  Ashland,  in  this  State.  Feeling  convinced 
that  its  removal  was  iu  accordance  with  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of 
tlip  Methodist  society,  and  demanded  by  the  cause  and  interests  of  edu- 
ciition,  aathority,  or  such  authority  as  invested  in  the  district  com- 
mander, was  gnnited,  and  the  college  was  rcniovetl.  It  was,  however, 
distinctly  stated  to,  and  understood  by,  the  boanltlmt  their  action  would 
be  snbject  to  future  legislation,  and  the  decision  of  (lie  courts,  and  it  was 
reqatrcd  to  give  indemnil^-ing  bonds  iu  case  the  removal  was  objected  to 
or  contested. 

From  various  causes  the  State  treasury  was  on  tho  1st  of  July  found 
to  be  in  so  depleted  a  condition  as  to  render  it  imixissible  to  pay  the  semi- 
annual intraest  on  the  State  bonds.  The  district  commander  was  applied 
to  for  aoUunity  to  raise  the  means  by  negotiating  a  loan.  It  not  being 
thought  expedient  or  judicions  to  increase  tlic  present  burdensome  debt 
of  the  State,  the  authority  was  withheld  and  the  interest  remains  unpaid. 
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lu  tho  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  city  of  Bichmond  issued  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  small  notes,  to  supply  the  then  existinii^d^ 
niand  for  small  change.  These  small  notes  were  sold  for  the  current 
funds  of  the  time,  and  the  proceeds  spent  for  various  purposes,  some  of 
which,  it  is  alleged,  were  for  carrying  on  the  war.  A  proposition  wai 
entertained  by  the  present  common  council  of  Eichmond  to  reduce  these 
small  notes  by  issuing  city  bonds,  running  thirty  years,  but  the  legafity 
of  the  issue  never  having  been  settled  by  any  competent  tribunal,  the 
issue  of  the  bonds  was  discountenanced  by  the  district  commander,  and 
action  by  the  council  has  been  susi>ended. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  most  of  the  railroad  companie«y 
advantageous  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  State,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  up  in  a  reasonable  time  their  dues  to  the 
treasuiy.  This  arrangement  contemplates  that  one-third  shall  be  paid 
in  currency^  and  the  other  two-thirds  in  State  bonds. 

The  appointment  of  proxies  and  directors  for  tho  State,  the  appor- 
tionment of  taxes,  and  the  extension  of  the  stay-law,  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined, and  are  questions  for  further  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  election  of  presidential  electors,  the  following  cor- 
respondence will  give  you  all  the  information  necessary  uix>n  the 
subject : 

Richmond,  OeuUw  10,  ItfiS. 

General  :  The  andersig'Ded  have  been  Appointed  a  committee  by  the  State  centnl  ooa- 
servative  committee  of  this  State  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject  ot  holding  an  ckctinn  ia 
Virginia  for  the  offices  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Btotci. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  law  wliich  forbids  such  an  election.  We  beg  leave  nepeetfally 
to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virf^nia,  that  we  think  their  voice  ought  to  be  ksiid  ia 
the  election  of  the  chief  officers  of  tho  country,  and,  therefore,  we  request  that  a  poll  be 
opened  in  conformity  with  tlie  ancient  and  established  custom. 

We  know  that  tho  le^j^lity  of  such  an  election  is  a  disputed  c^uestion ;  bat,  beliorlBf  tkit 
the  suffirad^  of  the  people  of  Virji^nia  should  be  counted  with  those  of  all  the  qullScd 
voters  of  all  the  States,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  do  eancsdy 
ask  that  our  people  be  allowed  to  vote,  leaving  the  legality  of  such  electioii  to  be  henate 
determined  by  the  proper  tribunal. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

RO.  OULD. 

MARMADUKE  JOHNSON, 
THOS.  J.  EVANS, 

Commnttm. 
General  George  Stonebhan. 

Headquarters  First  MarrARY  District,  State  of  Viroinia, 

Richmond^  Virginia^  October  IJ,  JdGS. 

Gentlemen  :  X  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  yesterday  of  jonre  of  the  lOlk 
instant,  in  re^i^ard  to  the  holding  of  an  election  of  presidential  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  at  the  coming  presidential  election,  and  have  given  it  the  attention  whick 
time  will  permit,  an  early  reply  having  been  suggested  by  yourselves  in  our  pefsonil 
interview. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  electors  for  President  and  Vicfr-Plmi- 
dent  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  legisluture  of  each  State  may  direct 
Referring  to  the  luws  of  Virginia  upon  the  subject,  I  find  that  the  provisions  are  plain  and 
explicit,  and  that  the  initiation  and  control  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  or  the  eoa- 
nionwealth,  and  to  him  you  are  respectfully  referred,  if  I  rightly  interpret  your  meaning  eM- 
veyed  in  your  request  **that  a  poll  be  opened  in  conformity  with  ancient  and  catabliiM 


custom.*' 


You  say  that  you  **  are  not  aware  of  any  law  which  forbids  such  an  election.**  Can  t« 
cite  me  any  law  authorizing  me,  as  military  commander,  to  order  or  authorise  such  an  elM* 
tion? 

The  only  law  which  gives  district  commanders  any  control  over  the  civil  or  political  affui 
of  any  State,  is  tho  act  of  Congress  passed  March  2,  Ir^,  and  the  acts  supplemental  tkeiHs» 
and  neither  of  these  acts  contemplates  or  nrovidcs  for  any  action  of  district  eommandeis  ia 

C residential  elections,  and  even  if  they  diu  the  questions  would  arise  how  are  the  electkiMlt 
e  conducted  ?  who  are  to  vote  at  them?  and  from  whence  are  the  means  to  be  derived  is 
curry  them  on  7 
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Ton  Mk  for  penniMkm  to  hold  tbe  election.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  General 
)ldwB  No.  82,  from  the  headqnarterg  of  the  armj,  dated  October  10,  ]86d,  and  to  suggest 
hm  mnuk  that  if  district  commanders  cannot  prohibit  they  cannot  permit  in  the  sense  of 
■dcr  or  anthoiise  or  give  official  sanction. 

Ton  state  that  the  legalitj  of  the  election  is  **a  disputed  question."  If  so,  it  may  safely 
be  left  for  decision  with  the  proper  authorities.  There  would  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its 
Bl^galitj  if  ordered  or  anthoriied  at  this  late  date.  Without  in  any  manner  expressing  any 
ipinlon  aponthe  propriety,  right,  or  duty  of  the  peoplc^f  Yiigiuia,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
ift  Ibis  time  to  peaceably  form  and  IwUot  for  any  persons  for  ekctors  for  President  and  Vice- 
Pnddent  of  the  United  States,  I  take  the  occasion  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  tho 
initiation  of  any  course  of  prooedaro  calculated  to  excite  and  disturb  the  public  mind  would 
hm  wiae  or  prudent. 

If  J  duties  are  plain  and  marked  out  by  the  law  placing  me  here,  and  confined  to  protect- 
ing *'all  peiBons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  suppress  insurrection,  disorder  aud 
violonce,  and  to  punish  or  cause  to  be  punishea  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  crimi- 
■nb,"  and  to  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  my  properly  constituted  superiors. 
Yeiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  STONEMAN. 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  8.  A.^  Commanding, 

Ifcsan.  Robert  Oulo,  Marmaduke  Johnson,  and  Thomas  J.  Evans. 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  tlie  latter  part  of  July,  by  certain  par- 
ties, to  bring  about  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  with  the  view  of 
Becoring  an  early  vote  upon  the  constitution,  but  better  counsels  pre- 
vailing, action  was  suspended,  and  finally  the  subject  waB  dropped. 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  applied  for,  and,  it  is  understood, 
granted,  the  object  being  to  test  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  district 
eomniiinder  in  regard  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
mnesnU    What  the  result  will  be  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  affairs  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lands  in  this  State  have  been  managed  with  ability  and 
discretion,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  able  and  upright  assistant 
ecwnmisAioner,  General  O.  Brown,  and  to  his  report  you  are  respectfully 
leferred  for  any  inlbrmation  you  may  desire  upon  that  subject.  His  sub- 
ordinates have,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  performed  their  thankless  duties 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  those  concerned,  and  have  sought,  a«  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  to  see  that  justice  was  done  and  the  rights  of  the 
negroes  were  protected.  In  doing  this  they  had  on  the  one  hand  ignor- 
ance to  deal  with  and  instnict,  and  on  the  other  prejudice  to  contend 
against  and  overcome.  Instances,  though  rare,  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention  where  violence  had  been  used  toward  them ;  but  these  cases 
were  eonfined  to  individuals,  and  not  chargeable  to  communities.  The 
abuses  practiced  toward  the  negroes  that  have  been  reported  by  the 
boreaa  agents  have  been  in  all  instances  investigated  by  the  military 
omnmissioners,  and  the  civil  authorities  have  been  required  to  see  that 
jnstioe  was  administered.  As  the  law  now  stands,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  requirements,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  oureau  will  ceiise  on 
the  1st  of  January  next.  In  consideration  of  the  unreconstructed  con- 
dition of  the  State,  with  no  legislature  to  make  laws  or  regulations  or 
appropriations  of  moneys,  with  an  exhausted  treasury  and  an  apathetic 
people,  its  farther  continuance  in  some  modified  form  becomes  an  import- 
ant matter,  worthy  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

Your  attention  is  respectftilly  and  particularly  called  to  the  reports  of 
the  senior  staflF  officers  in  the  department,  herewith  transmitted.  It  will 
be  jierceivedthat  exi)enses  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  fig- 
ore,  those  incurred  in  reconstruction  having  been  reduced  to  less  than 
$1,600  per  month,  which  wiU  not,  in  all  probability,  be  materially  in- 
creased until  registration  is  resumed  and  an  election  oraered  by  Congress. 

Snpplies  of  aU  kinds  have  been  abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in 
The  troops  are  all  in  good  quarters,  and  it  will  require  but  a 
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few  hundred  dollars  in  repairs  to  nake  them  comfortable  a&d  sidtaUe 
for  winter.    By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  medical  director  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  health  of  the  command  during  the  past  year  has  bem 
remarkably  good,  and  the  report  o£  the  inspector  general  shows  that  iti  . 
discipline  is  daily  improving. 

A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  judge  advocate  will  show  the  kqc 
amount  of  business  that  passed  through  his  hands  durin^f  the  year,  and 
a  corresponding  amount  has  been  peribrmed  by  the  aasiatant  a^jutnt 
general  and  the  chief  paymaster  of  the  department,  much  of  it  i 
to  the  performance  of  duties  connected  with  reconstruction. 

The  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  have  in  general  performed 
duties  with  a  willingness  worthy  of  commendation,  and  to  this,  together 
with  the  i'esx)ect  for  law  and  love  of  justice  manifested  by  the  peopfef 
white  and  black,  is  due  the  quiet  and  good  order  that  reign  thicogfaott 
the  commonwealth. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEOKGB  STOXEMAX, 
Brevet  Major  Oen.  U.  S,  Army^  CommoMi%w§, 

General  U.  S.  Gbant, 

Commandi'ng  Army^  Waskinyt^  2).  0. 


EEPOET  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  E.R  8.  CAinJT,  COM- 
MANDING LATE  SECOND  MILITARY  DISTRICT. 

AYAsniNaTON,  D.  C,  August  31, 186S. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  General  cf 
the  army  the  following  report  of  aftairs  hi  the  late  second  miliui; 
district,  from  the  date  of  the  last  annual  rei)ort  to  the  iliscoutinuaiioe  of 
the  district  under  theoi)eration  of  General  Orders  No.  55,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  dated  July  28, 18Gd.  As  the  genenil  condition  of 
the  district  was  exhibited  from  time  to  time  by  sitecial  reports,  or  bj 
copies  of  the  orders  issued,  this  report  will  be  limited  to  the  most  impoitr 
ant  events  or  action. 

The  lirstof  these  was  the  modifleation  of  the  jury  system  in  the  tiro 
States,  so  as  to  secure  representation  in  the  ixiry  box  to  classes  hereto- 
fore^ excluded,  and  constituting  in  the  two  States  embraced  in  the  district 
a  majority  of  the  i>opuhitiou.  The  exclusion  of  the  uon-fre^holdem  ii 
North  Camlina  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  alaim  in 
both  classes,  and  threatened  to  become  a  serious  (bsturbing  element.  A 
moditication  in  the  existing  jui*y  systems  in  the  two  States  was,  then- 
fore,  not  only  a  question  of  abstract  justice,  but  one  that  the  iiiieretfts 
of  tlie  community  reciuired  should  be  so  settled  as  not  only  to  secuxv  the 
legal  rights  of  all  classes,  but  also  to  give  that  sense  of  security  which 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  order  and  subordination  to  law,  aud  the  relD^ 
dies  it  allbrds  for  the  redivss  of  all  \\Tongs.  The  lirst  step  taken  for  thi* 
object  was  the  Gc^neral  Order  No.  32,  (par.  11  A,)  issueil  by  my  predi>* 
cessor  on  the  11th  of  May,  18G7.  The  diversity  of  lawaud]>nictice,  aud 
the  ditlereiit  constniction  put  u]>on  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  the 
courts  of  the  two  States,  made  the  rule  established  by  this  order  of  diffi- 
cult ap])lication,  and  involved  the  nect^ssity  of  moilifyuig  it. 

In  Noiih  CaiDlina  the  law  of  April  0,  1800,  (ci\nl  riglits  bill,)  wai 
recognized  by  the  States  authorities  (executive  and  judicial,)  as  couii*r- 
ring  the  rights  of  citizenship  u|)on  the  colored  man,  and  he  was  deUanvd 


Ily  exhibited  by  tbe  accoiD^ranying  i.ai>era,  marked  B  and  O. 
North  Carolina  thequalificatiou  of  »  juror  was  determined  by 
MflitMi  of  a  freehold  estate,  aud  in  South  Carolina,  practically,  hy 
r  of  the  citizen. 

king  such  modification  of  the  State  laws  as  would  secure  to  all 
bitants  their  legal  riffbts  without  introducing  at  the  same  time 
gerona  elemeutii  of  vice  or  ignoranee  into  the  jury  box,  muny 
1  difficnlties  were  encountered,  and   the  desired   end  was  not 

until  several  modiitcatious  of  the  original  plan  had  l>een  made. 
rse  of  these  modifications  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  papers, 
D,  E,  F,  G, aud  H.  Astinally  estabbsbetl,  thejur^'listsembraced 
tna  who  were  identilled  with  the  commiuiity  in  which  they 
by  tbe  pajinent  of  taxes,  aud  who  were  mentally  and  morally 
1  for  the  perlbrmaiice  of  jury  duty,  and  the  courts  were  empow- 
purge  the  jury  lists  of  all  persons  who  were  xiersonully  uuiltted 
«  of  mental  or  moral  incapacity.  In  North  Carolina,  one  of  tbe 
if  the  Buperior  conrt  {Judge  Fowle)  tendered  bis  resignation, 
ioQth  CaixdiuA  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
iral  sessions  (Judge  Aldric)rcliiHed  to  execute  the  order,  and  was 
[tended  and  afterwards  I'emoved.  In  both  these  cases  the  action 
Listinetly  marked  by  adhei'ence  to  the  ideas  that  produced  the 
1,  and  by  opposition  to  tlic  authority  of  the  Unite<l  States,  that  the 
was  unmistakable,  (I.)      It  was  the  more  pointed  in  Judge 

case  from  tbe  fact  that  he  had  previously  acccpte<l  the  coudi- 
General  Orders  Ko,  32,  and  united  with  Judges  Moees  and  Glo- 
be same  court  in  recommending  some  practical  modiflcntlous. 
8  same  character  and  next  in  order  Tvere  the  measures  adopted 
[nirpose  of  securing  quiet  and  order  by  the  enforcement  of  tbe 

tbe  protection  of  persons  and  property.  General  Orders  So.  32 
tfb  X)  placed  the  peace  officers  of  the  two  States  in  direct  rela- 
I  correspondence  with  the  commanders  of  posts;  aud  the  same 
nqoired  the  sbehfls  of  coimties  and  districts  to  make  to  the 

■arsfaal  general  monthly  reports  of  thecrunes,  arrests,  escapes, 
•-  within  the  limits  of  their  Tespective  juiisdictiona     In  tbe 
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and  tlie  latter  were  instmcted  to  avoid  all  interference,  nnkflstiie 
refused  or  failed  to  take  such  action  as  was  necessary  to  seciuediM 
rightful  protection  to  persons  and  property.    Whenever  crimes  nm 
mittedatull  investigation  was  made,  not  only  of  the  actual  fEMStsbottfi 
collateral  and  antecedent  incidents,  and  this  investigation  freqncndi 
to  the  arrest  of  criminals  when  the  civil  authorities  failed  to  ~ 
them,  and  often  develoi)ed  the  hidden  sources  of  action  and  ( 
preventive  measui*es  to  he  taken.    A  comimrison  of  the  stati 
erime  collected  by  the  ])i*ovo8t  marshal  general  shows  a  giadud 
marked  diminution  of  crime  ii-om  the  organization  of  the  distriet 
discontinuance,  and  that  tlie  serious  crimes  were  very  evenly  in  te 
I)oition  of  the  whites  and  colored  i)opulation  of  the  two  States 
preponderance  of  lait^enics  committed  by  the  blacks  is  due  in 
the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  18G0,  the  pecuniary  em^ 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  two  States  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
among  the  poorer  classes.    The  burglaries  reported  are  due  in  part 
same  causes,  and  in  part  also  to  the  extended  definition  given  of  the 
of  burglary  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.    (See  document  K.) 
exhibit!}  in  a  condensed  form  the  crimes  and  arrests  reported  by  the 
officers  and  the  arrests  made  by  the  military  authorities  during 
opemtion  of  the  reconstruction  laws  in  the  States  of  Korth 
and  South  Carolina.    Table  M  shows  the  number  of  trials  by 
commissions  and  other  military  tribunals  dimng  the  same  period^l 
table  N  the  numl>er  in  confinement  undergoing  sentence  or  awaitivf 
tence  when  the  district  was  discontinued. 

Very  few  instances  of  grave  disorders  or  outrages  occurred  in 
State  during  the  i)eriod,  and  when  they  did  oc<Mir  the  prompt 
tion  of  precautionary  measures  and  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
and  reflecting  men  of  both  parties  prevented  any  spread  of  tJie 
ment  which  they  occasioned. 

In  South  Carolina  the  most  important  of  these  that  partook  of  i 
cal  character  woi*e  the  riot  in  Pickens  district,  on  the  12th  of 
18G7,  and  the  assassination  of  Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Dill,  of  Kei'shaw  conntj] 
the  4th  of  «lune,  18G8.    The  history  of  the  first  case  is  given  \q 
l)apers  marked  O,  and  the  second  by  the  papers  marked  P.    In 
last  case  the  i)arties  aiTOSted  by  the  militiuy  authorities  were 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  paragraph  IV  of  General  Ordeie 
13G,  of  July  13,  1808,  and  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  and 
sessions  at  Sumter  were  released  upon  bail  in  the  sum  of  $3,000 
*  Interference  with  the  local  coiuts  was  peimitted  only  in  the 
tional  cases  growing  out  of  the  i-ebellion,  and  were  genially  coi 
in  the  three  following  cases: 

1.  In  iu*.tious  or  prosecutions  for  acts  committed  during  the  e 
of  hostilities,  and  alleged  to  have  been  comnutted  under  orden 
authority  of  either  Indligerent. 

2.  Where  the  local  courts  attempted  to  validate  or  give  eflFect  to 
unexecuted  judgments  of  confederate  courts  rendered  during  the 
lion. 

3.  Where  the  loc^I  courts  denied  the  right  of  appeal  or  removal  to 
Uriited  States  courts,  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea 

The  tirst  class  of  cases  was  quite  numerous  in  North  Carolina, 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  ])i*esented  being  prosecutions  against  U: 
men,  and  the  remainder  against  confedeiutes;  and  where  it  was 
lished  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  motive  for  the  prosecution 
tlie  animosity  engendered  duiing  the  period  of  civil  strife  the  p; 
lugs  were  stopped.    The  principle  ui)on  which  this  action  was  takeo 


iment  oi  tue  umtea  states. 

third  class  the  proceediogs  were  stayed  until  the  conrts  of 

ooold  be  reorganized  under  the  Constitution.    The  papers 

B^  and  S  are  examples  of  the  action  taken  in  each  class  of 

tractions  imposed  upon  the  civil  courts  by  the  provisions  of 
Mers  No.  10,  of  April  11, 1867,  and  the  subsequent  amend- 
.  modifications  of  that  order,  were  dictated  and  controlled  by 
irinciples.  While  the  provisions  of  these  orders  were,  to  a 
stent,  relief  measures,  the  regulations  which  they  established 
itially  police  in  their  character,  and  were  intended  to  aid  in 
vation  of  quiet  and  order,  which  was  seriously  threatened  In 
I  of  the  district  from  the  attempt  to  enforce  obligations  of  a 
>le  character  before  they  had  been  settled  by  conclusive 
In  South  Carolina  the  necessity  for  these  measures  was  so 
md  so  urgent  that  they  were  approved  and  recommended  by 
it  executive  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  State.  In  Forth 
he  necessity  was  not  so  great,  as  the  legislative  authority  had 
ial  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  a  difier- 
ras  entertained  by  the  governor  of  that  State.  A  careful  and 
examination  of  the  practical  working  of  the  order  and  of  the 
of  the  cases  to  which  it  applied  satif:lled  me  that  the  interests 
md  justice  required  no.  other  modification  of  the  order  than 
ictions  of  itfi  application  and  operation  as  would  bring  it  within 
»tablished  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  similar  prin- 
3  involved.  Much  of  the  clamor  against  this  order  was  unques- 
used  by  persons  who  sought  to  obtain  a  premature  settlement  of 
t  were  tainted  with  illegality  or  were  voidable  as  contrary  to 
J  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  retrieve  some  of  the 
y  had  sustained  by  the  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt  or  the 
the  rebellion. 
d  of  Hall  &  Eodd  vs.  Kalenweiler,  in  the  United  States  circuit 
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The  vote  for  convention  was 113,066 

The  vote  against  convention  was 32,963 

The  numb^  registered  but  not  voting  was 52,697 

Total 179,665 

Begistration  prior  to  vote  on  constitution  was  196,873. 

The  vote  for  the  constitution  was 93,661 

The  vote  against,  the  constitution  was 74,015 

The  number  registered  but  not  voting  was ^  29,771 

Total 196,873 

The  minority  for  the  convention  was 60,011 

The  majority  for  the  constitution  was 19,    ' 


The  tabular  statement  marked  Y  gives  the  result  by  counties. 
In  South  Carolina  the  total  registration  prior  to  the  election  upon  Iks 
question  of  calling  a  convention  was  128,056. 

The  vote  for  convention  was •.    68,768 

The  vote  against  convention  was 2,278 

The  number  registered  but  not  voting  was 57,010 

Total 128^056 


The  registration  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  constitution  was  133,19& 

The  vote  for  the  constitution  was 79,558 

The  vote  against  the  constitution  was 27,288 

Number  registered  but  not  voting  was 35»3I9 

Total 133,185 

Msyority  for  the  convention 66, 480 

Majority  for  the  constitution 43,270 


Tlie  tabular  statement  marked  W  gives  the  result  by  counties. 

In  North  Carolina  the  county  otidcers  were  elected  at  the  same  time 
that  the  constitution  was  submitted ;  but  in  South  Carolina  at  an  elec- 
tion held  on  the  2d  and  ;3d  days  of  June,  1868. 

The  niunber  of  voters  registered  lor  this  election  was  138,532. 

The  number  of  votes  cast 80i,  928 

Number  registered  not  voting 57,801 

Total 138, 

Tlie  tabular  statement  marked  X  gives  the  comparative  results  by 
counties. 

The  election  of  municipal  officers  had  been  ordered  fw  the  same  ek^ 
tiou;  but  us  no  provision  had  been  ma<le  for  conforming  tho  chartenof 
cities  and  towns  to  the  new  constitution,  I  found  that  the  installation  id 
the  officers  who  might  be  elected  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  conflict  after 
the  military  authority  was  withdrawn,  that  would  ])roduce  emliarra^ 
meat  and  oonftision,  and  might  result  in  disorder  and  violence.  For  this 


e  tiui  01  iNovemDer  two  companies  oi  tue  ^utu  mumtry  oa  duty 
I  Carolina,  uD<ler  instructioos  ftom  the  General  oftheanny  were 

from  duty  in  the  diatrict,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  com- 
of  the  departmeut  of  Washington,  On  the  10th  of  Jautuuy  four 
ies  of  the  12th  iidantry,  which  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  lue 
arae  authority,  were  assigned  to  stations.  During  the  month  of 
68,  the  c«mptuiies  of  the  tith  infantry  serving  in  South  Carolina 
jis&rred  to  North  Oaroliuaf  and  the  companies  of  the  8th  infan- 
ing  in  that  State  were  transferred  to  South  Carolina,    l^o  other 

were  made  except  such  as  were  local  and  temporary  in  their 
ir,  as  precantioBS  againat  threatened  disturbaucea,  or  to  pro- 
uie  better  acauomcidation  of  the  troops. 
sports  of  the  chief  staff  officers  on  duty  at  district  headquarters 
^  details  of  the  operations  under  their  ehwge,  and  are  trans- 
leiewith,  marked  from  one  to  seven  inclusive.  I  also  transmit 
paa,  marked  from  I  to  V ,  that  may  be  useful  for  iiituie  reference. 
eiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

KD.  B.  S.  CASBT, 
Brewt  Major  QmerdL 
HTEP  OF  StAPF, 
^eadquarterM  o/thA  Armify  WatMj^ton^  I>.  0. 


,T  OF  BB£Y£T  MAJOB  GENEKAL  ALVAJS  C.  GILLEM. 

HeABQUABTSBS  F0V£TH  MiLlTABT  DiSTSICT, 

DBFJiBTsouti  OP  Mississippi, 

VitHabitrff,  Miaaiaai}^,  Mowmber  1, 1868. 
[  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  commaud 
[last  year: 

e  9th  day  of  Janjiary  last,  in  compliance  with  Genend  Orders  No. 
DeG«uber  28,  1867,  I  assumed  eommand  of  the  4th  military 
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No  change  of  any  importance  was  made  in  the  stations  of  the  troops 
until  March,  at  which  time  (March  13-27)  the  election  on  the  adopti<Hi 
of  the  constitution  occurred  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  General  Smith, 
commanding  in  that  State,  was  instructed  to  so  dispose  his  troops  as 
to  insure  quiet  and  suppress  violence  and  disorder,  should  it  occur  at  or 
in  the  vicinitj'^  of  the  polls,  but  they  were  in  no  manner  to  interfere  in 
the  election.  In  case  of  riot  or  disorder,  or  upon  being  called  upon  hy 
the  commissioners  of  election  or  sheriff,  the  commanding  officer  irais 
directed  to  see  that  law  and  order  were  maintained,  he  being  in  all  cases 
the  judge  of  necessity  for  the  use  of  force,  and  resi>onsible  that  it  was 
not  used  unnecessarily,  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was  conducted, 
and  my  orders  executeil.  Attention  is  invited  to  my  report  on  the  elee> 
tion  in  Arkansas,  made  to  the  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
dated  April  22, 1808.  After  the  election  was  completed  in  Arkanftas 
the  troops  in  that  State  resumed  their  former  posts. 

In  Mississippi  no  change  of  importance  was  made  in  the  stations  of 
the  troops  until  June,  on  the  22d  of  which  month  the  election  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  began.  Much  excitement  existed,  and  party 
feeling  ran  high.  Both  parties  reported  anticipated  outrages,  and  inter 
ference  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise.  All  com- 
plaints and  reiK>rts  received  ciireful  consideration,  and  every  appUeatioa 
for  assistance  was  granted,  by  sending  troops  as  requested.  Four 
companies  of  infantry  were  sent  from  dex)artment  of  the  Cumberlaiid  to 
this  State,  to  seri'e  diuing  the  election.  These,  with  the  troops  serving 
in  the  State,  were  stationed  at  60  different  i)oints  during  the  elecdoD. 
After  assigning  all  available  members  of  the  district  staif  to  the  com- 
mand of  detachments,  intelligent  non-commissioned  officers  weredetafled 
for  that  service.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  election  waA  conducted, 
and  the  result  of  the  same,  I  invite  attention  to  my  report  of  July  14,^ 
18C8,  heretofore  forwarded.  * 

Alter  the  election  the  troops  from  the  department  of  the  Cumberland 
returned  to  their  command,  and  those  of  the  sub-district  of  MississipiM 
resumed  their  projier  stations,  as  shown  by  station  reiwrt  of  July, 
hereto  appended.  Since  July  but  few  clianges,  and  they  unimportant, 
heave  been  made  in  the  stations  of  the  troops  in  Mississippi. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  18G8,  General  Onler  No.  55  was  received, 
detaching  the  State  of  Arkansas  from  the  4th  military  district,  and  the 
Siime  day  I  relinquished  command  of  the  troops  statiomnl  in  that  State. 

In  order  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  my  official  course  in  regaid 
to  the  elections  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  I  earnestly 
request  that  my  reports  on  the  subject  may  accompany  and  be  made  a 
pait  of  this  rei)ort. 

Thei^e  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  material  prosperitj'  of 
this  State  during  this  year.  In  1867  the  cotton  crop  waa  almost  a  fail- 
ure;  but  little  com  had  been  planted.  The  (consequence  w;i8,  that 
emi)loye8  were  unable  to  mi*et  their  obligations  to  either  their  laborem 
or  the  merchants  from  whom  they  had  received  supplies.  Tliis  cauivd 
great  destitution  and  (X)nsequent  diH(*ontent  among  the  iree<lmen,  wlio 
comi>osc  the  body  of  laborers  in  this  State.  The  i)lanter  was  disposed 
to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  crops  to  tlu^  system  of  labor  he  ha«l  been 
comi>elled  to  employ,  instead  of  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season*  the 
real  canse;  whilst  the  lalwrers,  failing  to  n»ceive  their  just  dues,  attrib- 
uted their  loss  to  a  premeditated  intention  to  defraiul  them.  Such  wiw 
the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  lirst  of  January.  Both  planters  and 
laborers  were  disheartened  and  discontented;  both  were  urgent  in  their 
a  I  ipeals  for  assistance ;  the  former  claiming  that  merchants  would  not  make 
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the  advances  necessary  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  that 
withont  assistance  the  land  wonld  lay  idle,  and  the  unemployed  laborer 
suffer  starvation :  the  latter  claiming  that  they  conld  get  no  gnarautee 
of  payment  for  tneir  labor ;  asking  assistance  to  enable  them  to  plant  on 
fheir  own  account.  Believing  that  aid  extended  by  the  government 
ircmld  not  be  a  benefit  to  either  party,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  a 
poeitive  injury,  by  encouraging  extravagance  in  the  planter  and  idleness 
and  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  labarer,  I  declined  advancing  pro- 
visions to  either.  I  at  once,  both  personally  and  by  prudent  and  dis- 
ereet  officers,  urged  landholders  to  plant  as  extensively  as  their  means 
wonld  permit,  and  that  such  as  had  no  means  at  their  disposal  should 
cultivate  on  the  shares  or  rent.  The  fireedmen  were  urged  to  contract 
for  the  year,  and  assured  that  both  parties  would  be  held  to  a  strict  com- 
pUanoe  with  their  agreement.  All  were  urged  to  devote  more  land  and 
labor  to  the  production  of  com.  Finding  no  aid  would  be  extended  by 
tbe  ^vemment  all  set  about  helping  themselves,  with  the  confidence 
inspired  by  self-reliance,  and  soon  the  demand  for  labor  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  has  so  continued  to  this  date.  Thanks  to  energy  and  indus- 
tiy,  favored  by  a  good  season,  an  abundant  crop  of  com — more  than  a 
veal's  supply,  and  by  some  estimated  as  a  sui^ly  sufficient  for  two  years — 
has  been  secured,  wliilst  the  yield  of  cotton  in  the  State  is  very  great — 
estimated  at  as  high  as  350,000  bales.  At  present  prices,  this  will  pro- 
duce more  than  (30,000,000. 

There  have  been  but  few  complaints  this  year,  by  either  the  laborer  or 
his  employer.  A  few  more  such  years  will  work  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  condition  of  all  classes,  by  establishing  the  mutual  confidence  so 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  planting  interest  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  administration  of  justice.  Last 
year,  the  civil  courts  of  the  State,  bureau  agents,  and  the  arbitration 
boards  established  by  General  Ord,  were  overrun  with  complaints  from 
merchants,  planters,  and  fireedmen.  Tliis  year  but  few  complaints  have 
been  brought  to  my  notice  j  not  one  in  the  large  sub-district  of  Vicka- 
burg. 

Being  charged  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  with 
protecting  "all  |)er8on8  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property y'^  I  have, 
m  compliance  with  the  same  section,  permitted  the  local  tribunals  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  except  in  rare  instances,  where, 
from  excitement  or  prejudice,  engendered  either  by  political  feeling  or 
local  animosities,  I  was  convinced  that  justice  would  not  be  done.  The 
courts  of  record  have,  almost  without  exception,  performed  theii'  duties 
impartiaUy.  Minor  courts,  such  as  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
mayors  of  towns,  are  not  always  so  fair.  In  every  case  where  complaint 
is  made  of  injustice,  investigation  is  instituted,  and  if  the  complaint  is 
well  founded  the  wrong  is  redressed. 

Tbe  great  defect  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  not  in  the  courts; 
after  offenders  are  once  in  custody  their  trial  and  punishment  usually 
foUowH.  The  difficulty  lies  in  identifying  and  arresting  criminals.  In 
many  instances  crimes,  either  of  miu-der  or  aggravated  assault  and  bat- 
tery, are  committed  at  night  by  persons  in  disguise,  who  camiot  be  recog- 
nized by  their  victim  or  witnesses.  In  other  instances  the  criminals  flee 
from  the  State.  In  all  instances  every  exertion  is  made  by  the  military 
to  anest  and  bring  offenders  to  trial.  The  civil  authorities  generally  do 
what  is  in  their  iwwer  to  maintain  order  and  enlbrce  law.  By  energetic 
oo-operation  of  the  civil  and  military,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  arrest  and  cause  to  be  punished  all  disturbers  of  the  peace 
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and  crimiDals,  who  generally  belong  to  that  class  which  infests  all  cob- 
mnnities,  who,  with  nothing  to  lose,  hope  to  gain  something  by  any  di»> 
onlers  they  may  create. 

On  the  22d  of  Angnst,  1868, 1  received  a  commnnication  from  Y.  D. 
Freeman,  chairman  democratic  central  committee  of  Mississippi^  request- 
ing me  to  issue  an  order  for  the  holding  of  an  election  for  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  in  Mississippi.  In  reply,  I  informed  hia 
that  neither  the  reconstruction  acts  nor  any  orders  under  which  I  wm 
acting  either  required  or  authorized  me  to  hold  the  election  referred  to, 
and  therefore  I  declined  to  issue  the  order  indicated  in  his  oommnnka* 
tion.  On  the  10th  of  October  I  receive<l  a  second  letter  firom  Mr.  Free> 
man,  calling  my  attention  to  General  Order  No.  82,  fh>m  headqnartets  «f 
the  army,  and  again  urging  mo  to  issue  an  order  for  the  election,  h 
reply,  he  was  informed  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  order,  I 
could  find  no  provision  in  it  requiring  or  authorizing  me  to  hold  the  eleo- 
tion,  but',  on  the  contrary,  the  order  positively  prohibited  me,  as  an  oft- 
cer  of  the  army,  from  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the  election. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1868, 1  received  a  telegram  from  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army,  dated  Ootol)er  22, 1868,  requesting  me,  if  possiUe, 
to  send  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  my  command  to  assist  General  Bms- 
seau  in  maintaining  order  during  the  election.  The  same  day  five  com* 
jmnies  of  the  34th  infantry  were  ordered  by  telegraph  to  report  to  Geo- 
onil  Rousseau  at  Few  Orleans,  and  the  order  was  at  once  complied  with. 
Since  that  date  two  other  detachments— one  from  Natchez  and  theodier 
from  Yicksburg — have  procei*ded  to  Yidalia  and  Young's  Point,  Looiri- 
ana,  at  the  request  of  General  Rousseau. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  reiK)rts  of  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  departmentk 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant. 

ALVAN  0.  GILLEM, 
Brevet  Maj.  Oen.  U.  8.  A.,  Commanding  ^th  Militarjf  DUL 

Adjutant  General.  U.  S.  A. 


REPORT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  J.  J.  REYNOLDS,  COM- 

BLINDING  FIFTU  MILITARY  DISTRICT. 

Headquabtebs  Fifth  Military  District, 

ESTATE  OF  Texas,) 
Austin^  TexaHy  November  4, 186S. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  annual  tabular 
statements  of  exxKHlitions  au<l  scouts,  and  roiKut  of  movements  of  the 
various  regiments  8er\'iug  in  tliis  district,  for  the  year  ending  {September 
30,  18G8. 

Anne<l  organiwitions,  generally  known  as  "  Ku-Klux-Kiana,'*  exist, 
indeiwndently  or  in  concert  with  other  armed  bands,  in  many  ikiiIa  of 
Texas,  but  are  most  numerous,  bold,  and  agiessivo  east  of  Trinity 
river. 

The  precise  objects  of  the  organizations  cannot  ho  readily  explained, 
but  swms,  in  this  State,  to  be  to  disarm,  n>b,  and  in  many  cii^s  murder 
Union  men  and  negroes,  and  as  occasion  may  oft(»r,  murder  United 
States  otticers  and  soldiers;  also  to  intimidate  every  one  who  lumn 
anything  of  the  organization  but  who  ^ill  not  join  it. 

The  civil  laws  o^ist  of  the  Trinity  river  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  In 
Home  counties  the  civil  officers  are  all,  or  a  i)ortion  of  them,  members  of 
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In  other  connties  where  the  civil  officers  will  not  join  the 
me  ot^r  armed  band,  they  have  been  comiieUed  to  leave 
es.  Examples  are  Van  Zandt.  Smith,  and  Marion  connties ; 
seat  of  the  latter  is  Jefferson.) 

nmntieB  where  the  connty  officers  have  not  been  driven  off 
Eice  is  scarcely  felt.  What  political  end,  if  any,  is  aimed  at 
ads  I  cannot  say,  bnt  they  attend  in  large  bodies  the  political 
arbecaes)  which  have  been  and  are  still  b^ngheld  in  various 
is  State  under  ihe  an^ices  of  the  democratic  dubs  of  the 
onties. 

cers  aieonrage  their  attendance,  and  in  several  counties  men 
udicated  by  name  from  the  speaker's  stand,  as  those  selected 
The  men  thus  pointed  out  have  no  course  left  them  but  to 
liomes  or  be  murdered  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
ler  of  negroes  is  so  common  as  to  render  it' impossible  to  keep 
account  of  them. 

the  members  of  these  bands  of  outlaws  are  transient  persons 
i ;  the  absence  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  great  length 
ired  to  communicate  between  remote  points  fiociUtating  their 
"poses. 

;anizations  are  evidently  countenanced,  or  at  least  not  dis- 
y  a  mtyority  of  the  white  people  in  the  counties  where  the 
lost  numerous.  They  could  not  otherwise  exist. 
ren  this  matter  close  attention,  and  am  satisfied  that  a  remedy 
ive  must  be  gradually  applied  and  continued  with  the  firm 
the  army  untU  these  outlaws  are  punished  or  dispersed. 
Dot  be  punished  by  the  civil  courts,  until  some  examples  by 
amissions  show  that  men  can  be  punished  in  Texas  for  mur- 
dred  crimes.  Perpetrators  of  such  crimes  have  not  hereto- 
in  very  rare  instances,  been  punished  in  this  State  at  all. 
eh  and  a  free  press,  as  the  terms  are  generally  understood  in 
J,  have  never  existed  in  Texas.  In  fact,  the  citizens  of  other 
lot  appreciate  the  state  of  affairs  in  Texas  without  actually 
g  it.  The  official  rei^orts  of  lawlessness  and  crime,  so  far 
exaggerate<l,  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth, 
is  the  centre  from  which  most  of  the  trade,  travel,  and  law- 
eastern  Texas  radiate,  and  at  this  point  or  its  vicinity  there 
tationed  about  a  regiment  of  troops.  The  recent  murder  at 
'  Hon.  G.  W.  Smith,  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
ade  it  necessary  to  order  more  troops  to  that  point.  This 
;reakens  the  frontier  posts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  im])air 
ncy  for  protection  against  Indians,  but  the  bold,  wholesale 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  seems  at  present  to  present  a 
t  demand  for  the  troops  than  Indian  depredations.  The 
(ts  should,  however,  be  re-enforced  if  i)ossib]e,  as  it  is  not 
that  the  Indians  £rom  the  northwest,  after  having  suffered 
),  will  make  heavy  incursions  into  Texas. 
J  measurable  peace  and  quiet  to  Texas  will  require,  for  a  long 
roops  be  stationed  at  many  county  seats,  until,  by  their  i)i*es- 
id  if  necessary,  the  civil  law  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
oers,  and  executed.  This  will  be  the  work  of  years,  and  will 
on^lished  only  by  an  increase  of  population, 
ffeneral,  very  ren)ectfully,  your  obcSiient  servant, 

J.J.REYNOLDS, 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
T  General  XJ.  S.  Abmy,  Washingtony  D.  C. 
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AS¥UAL  EBPOET  OP  THE  ADJUTAKT  GE17EBAL  OF  THE 

AliMY. 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washingtonj  October  20, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  auunal  returns  of  the 
army,  (tables  A  to  N,)  showing  its  legal  organization;  its  actual  strenjcth, 
September  30, 1868;  its  distribution  and  force  in  each  military  dejiart- 
ment  and  district:  the  number  of  recruits  enlisted  from  September  1^ 
1867,  to  October  1, 1868 ;  the  number  of  desertions  and  apprehensiou 
from  September  20, 1867,  to  October  1, 1868. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  discharges  has  been  granted  on  indirid- 
ual  applications,  and  these,  with  ordinary  discharges  and  casualties,  are 
rapidly  diminishing  the  regiments,  except  ca>^r>%  which  are  neccssarilr 
kept  in  force  because  of  the  ojienitious  against  Indians  on  the  plains  and 
the  Pacific  coast. 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  30th  September  is  reiK>rted  at  48,0S1 
enlisted  men.  But  from  this  must  be  deducted  engineer,  ordnance  and 
other  special  service  men — 4,li40 — ^leaving  the  total  strength  of  regiments 
43,741.  There  will  be  a  fiuther  reduction  between  October  I  and  Jan- 
nary  1, 1869,  of  4,500,  on  account  of  discharges  from  expii-ation  of  term 
of  enlistment  alone. 

The  number  of  desertions  from  the  army  in  the  past  year  has  been 
nearly  2,700  less  than  in  the  year  previous ;  and  nearly  1,000  more  desert- 
ers have  beim  returned  to  the  ser>ice.  The  proportion  of  losses  Ihmi  this 
source,  considering  the  increased  strength  of  the  army,  is  therefore  con- 
siderably diminished. 

liecniiting  was  activelj-  carried  on  in  the  principal  northern  and  western 
cities,  for  all  branches  of  the  service,  until  November  2G,  1867,  whta 
orders  were  issued  to  reduce  all  regiments  of  infantry  and  artillery,  with 
exception  of  the  ten  light  batteries,  to  the  minimimi  of  fifty  ])rivates  per 
company ;  and  to  redm;e  the  recruiting  ser\'ice  by  breaking  up  all  exc^ii- 
ing  four  rendezvous  to  each  arm — cavaliy  and  infantry. 

Febniary  11,  1808,  the  i)ayment  of  tlie  i)reniium  of  two  dollars  for 
accepted  I'ecruits  was  diacontumed,  and  April  3,  1868,  recruiting  fur 
infantry  and  artillery  was  suspended,  except  in  the  cases  of  old  soldien 
desiring  to  re-enlist. 

In  order  to  further  decrease  the  army,  instructions  were  issue<l  Jnly 
24, 1868,  prohibiting  the  enlistment  or  re-enlistment,  excex)t  as  iiuisieianil, 
of  any  more  nu»u  for  infantry  or  artillery*  regiment^j. 

The  detachments  at  recniiting  dei)ot«  have  been  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum gaiTisons ;  and  the  schools  which  had  been  put  in  successful  opera- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Brt»vet  Msyor  (Tcncnil  Butterfield,  SuiHrrin- 
tcndont  General  Itecruiting  Ser\ice,  for  the  instructionof  intelligent  and 
steady  recruits,  with  a  view  to  fitting  them  for  non-commissioned  officers; 
have  lM»en  8usi>euded,  to  reduce  the  stivngth  and  exi>ense  of  the  militiij 
establishment>. 

Rendezvous  are  still  in  ojHiration  in  five  of  the  principal  cities  soleslf 
for  the  cavalry  service.  The  regiments  stationcnl  on  the  Pacific  coatf 
have  l>een  ])artially  8upi)lied  with  nntniits  cnlisteil  at  n^ndezvous  located 
at  favorable  ])oints  in  Califomia,  which  have  Ih^'u  maintained  since  Octo- 
ber, IS67,  to  save  to  the  government  as  far  as  ]H)ssible  the  great  expeoM 
of  transporting  n»cruits  fn>m  the  cistern  stations. 

The  stivngth  of  the  colored  regiments  at  latest  reports  was  noariy  V 
to  the  authorized  standard. 


ly  dimimsnea  oy  an  extension  oi  tne  tenn  oi  enusnneni;.'' 
io  earnestly  recommended  that  the  enlistment  of  boys  over  V2 
age,  with  consent  of  their  parent  or  guardian,  be  authorized  by 
^ply  musicians  to  the  army.  At  the  minimum  age  now  sanc- 
f  law,  a  lad  is  too  old  to  begin  the  training  requisite,  especially 
immer,  with  any  prospect  of  attaining  a  useful  degree  of  profi- 
It  is  only  since  the  war  began  that  the  law  has  prevented  music 
DL  being  enlisted  by  excluding  in  general  terms  all  under  IG  years 
imogh  it  is  not  believed  to  have  been  the  intention  that  such 
e  its  effect. 

sons  of  old  soldiers  were  formerly  thus  provided  for,  and  not  only 
)  most  useful  class  as  field  musicians,  but  generally  became  in 
ITS  excellent  non-commissioned  officers. 

et  a  contingency  which,  with  regret  be  it  said,  has  of  late  several 
isen,  it  is  recommended  that  Congress  be  requested  to  pass  an 
torizing  the  President  to  drop  from  the  rolls  of  the  army  any 
ho  may  desert,  and  who  cannot  be  apprehended  for  trial  by  court- 
prithin  three  months  after  desertion. 

^commended  that  the  superintendents  of  national  cemeteries  be 
n  the  footing  of  enlisted  men,  in  the  same  way  as  ordnance  ser- 
f  posts.  This  can  be  done  by  a  simple  enactment :  That  the 
endents  of  national  cemeteries,  authorized  by  the  act  of  February. 
,  shall  be  enlisted  for  the  period  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
by  proi)er  authority. 

Mustering  and  disbursing  for  volunteers, 

)  date  of  the  last  annual  report  203  commissioned  officers  of  the 
T  forces  remained  in  service.    Of  that  number  only  one — ^the 
aoner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned 
now  remains, 
sdate  of  last  report  the  mustering  and  disbursing  offices  at  Albany, 
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It  is  now  more  than  three  and-a-half  years  suice  the  rconiitment  of 
men  for  the  volunteer  armies  ceased,  and  most,  if  not  all,  legal  elaim 
against  the  fund  for  ^^  collecting,  <lrilling,  and  organizing  volnntcen^ 
have  been  paid,  or  are  on  file  undergoing  examination  and  verificatioi 
with  ^iew  to  pa^-meut.  Claims,  however  fraudulently  made  up  tooorer 
alleged  expenses,  continue  to  be  presented,  and  they  are  so  skiifiilly  pn- 
pared  that  it  is  only  by  great  care  and  labor,  on  the  part  of  this  office, 
that  the  fraud  is  detected.  The  detection  is  made  tilie  more  difficult  l^ 
the  use  of  official  infoimation  which  came  in  the  possession  of  some  itf 
the  parties  while  in  the  military'  ser\ice.  It  is  therefore  recommenM 
that  legislation  be  had  limiting  the  time  within  which  claims  for  cxpeiuci 
incurred  prior  to  muster  into  ser\'ice  may  be  presented. 

No  appropriation  of  money  for  the  volunteer  disbursing  branch  iriD 
be  required  during  the  next  liscal  year. 

Colored  volunteers. 

The  12  commissioned  officers  belonging  to  regiments  of  colored  vofam- 
tcer  troops,  and  on  duty  in  the  Buix?au  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Aban- 
doned Lands,  at  the  date  of  last  report,  have  all  been  mustered  out  of 
service. 

Military  prisons. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office  allusion  was  made  torn neepfl- 
sity  for  a  better  system  of  reformatory  punishments.  The  incretstng 
importance  of  the"subjcH^»t  seems  to  justify  its  presentation  in  s  Bore 
extcTuled  form.  The  following  plan  has  received  the  approbation  of  the 
General  of  the  army,  and  of  many  officers  of  exi>erience. 

The  system  of  punishments  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  prac- 
tice fails  to  refonn  men,  but  tends  to  degi"«ule  them  more  and  more;  and 
by  throwing  hartlened  and  desperate  criininuls  in  close  contact  with 
voung  and  thonirhtless  s*>ldiers,  subjects  the  latter  to  contamination  by 
pnH'cpt  and  example. 

The  usual  punislinu^nts  are  hanl  labor,  with  ball  and  chain,  in  chaife 
of  the  guanl,  and  contiiiement  in  (»ne  common  guardhouse,  without  dis- 
criminating lK»tween  men  of  dilU'reiit  ehanu'ters.  While  so  routiiMti, 
the  men  sleep  on  the  floor  in  giianl-houses,  which  it  is  imiH)ssihle  loktt^p 
clean.  They  eat  without  tnbh^s  or  othi*r  comtort.  Thi»ir  elotlios  Intiflne 
shabby  and  often  ragged,  and,  as  tlu'ir  pay  is  generally  stikpiM^l.  ilirv 
have  no  means  of  ix»ni»wiiig  ilioni.  They  perform  nothing  but  miHiial 
ser\ice,  and  their  continemcnt  in  this  mjnuuT  often  continues  for  months 
at  a  time.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause  oldes4»ition,  l«)  which  men  luma^  a 
st^nse  of  s<»lf  respect  often  i^esort  to  esca])e  such  cimtact ;  and  yet  tbt^w 
is  no  alternative  with  the  prcsi»nt  want  of  proper  ap]diances  for  i\»r 
rection. 

lii'cruits  are  enlisti*d  without  any  knowltnlge  of  their  aiit04*ed»»nt< 
Men  gnilly  of  oti'ences  against  civil  law  i»ften  I'nter  the  army  to  es»'ajn' 
the  penalty  for  their  oil*enci\s.  Thi're  i^j  ni»  help  \\\v  this.  Criminals  ;i^ 
always  surrendeixil  to  civil  authority  on  pn»per  demand:  but  niany>riii 
remain  in  the  army,  spn»ading  their  eyil  inlhience  through  the  niiikN 
destroying  dis<*ipline,  and  proyt»king  coniniissiont*d  otlicers  to  harshiK* 
and  seyerity,  which  is  not  always  tiMn|)eretl  by  discix»tion.  T«»  disckit]? 
tliese  mcTi  is  no  remedy,  for  tlicy  will  go  t«»  another  part  of  the  countn 
and  enlist  again  under  otln^r  names.  Moreoyer,  men  of  n.»stlei4S  lempeR 
will  learn  to  seek  their  discharge  by  the  same  pestilent  course  of  ct>uiiiu1. 

LuL  few  are  cycr  sent  to  ^tale  prisons,  because  the  law  limits  coonue- 


aroai ;  woma  preveur  i;oe  cuscnarge  oi  many  aesperaie  men  in 
I  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  always  become  outlaws  and 
id  would  facilitate  the  recognition  of  onenders  against  civil  law 
d  entered  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

ree  or  four  prisons  would  be  necessary— possibly  only  one.  It 
t  proposed  to  start  one  on  David's  island,  or  other  place  in  New 
•bor,  and  when  that  has  been  tested,  to  establish  another  at  Ship 
ad  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  possibly  a  fourth  at  some  cen- 
t  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

ihe  first  cost  of  bmlding,  it  is  calculated  that  hardly  any  appro- 
will  be  needed  to  support  the  prison  beycmd  such  parts  of  the 
irmy  appropriation  as  the  proposed  act  makes  applicable  to  the 

mpanies  of  discipline  connected  with  this  plan  are  deemed  of 
portance — almost  a  necessity.  They  will  rid  the  companies  of 
'  never  do  duty,  because  they  prefer  to  be  in  the  guard-house : 
lire  other  men  to  stand  guard  over  them  as  prisoners,  and  also 
tir  share  of  duty.  If  discharged,  they  generally  enlist  again ; 
Lve  them  a  discharge  is  to  pay  a  premium  to  others  to  become 

3. 

convenience  of  detailing  guards  for  the  prisons  would  be  coun- 
jed  by  the  greater  efficiency  which  the  use  of  them  would  impart 
gimeiits,  and  doubtless  there  would  be  actually  more  men  fit  for 
sn  the  guard-houses  are  thinned  out  through  tiieir  means. 

•  •  •  • 

sttidly  snbnutted : 

E.  D.  TOWKSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  OcncraiL 

r.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  oj  War. 
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the  inspection  branch  of  the  service  in  that  extensive  division^  and  Im 
made  inspectioBS  in  the  west  iuid  northwest,  with  important  resolts  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  ser\'ice  and  the  economical  administration  oftk 
jmblic  resources. 

Inspector  General  D.  B.  Sacket  has  been  stationed  at  the  headqnsiim 
of  the  department  of  tlie  Cimiberland.  During  the  year  he  has  made 
two  thorough  insi)ectious  of  the  dei)artment,  and  reiK>rts  decided  imp^^^ 
ment  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  and  the  satisfortoiT 
management  of  tiie  administrative  branches  of  the  service  within  bi 
field  of  duty.  He  has  been  transferred  to  the  hcadquArters  of  Oe 
division  of  tlie  Atlantic. 

Insi)ector  General  Edmund  Scliriver  has  been  on  duty  during  the  ynr 
jis  insi>ector  of  the  Military  Academy,  a  report  of  wluch  Reniee  wmbe 
made  separately.  He  has  been  in  charge  also  of  the  Inspector  GencfA 
office  in  the  War  Department ;  in  addition  to  which  he  has  iierfbimcd 
special  duties  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary*  of  War. 

lnsi)ector  General  James  A.  Ilardie,  detailed  for  inspection  dntj  il 
the  lieadquarters  of  the  anny,  has  been  necressiirily  continued  dartBf 
the  past  year  in  the  investigation  of  claims  arising  fh)in  the  war.  Hb 
is  presiding  member  of  tlie  board  of  claims  in  the  War  Department 
It  is  designed,  however,  to  relieve  him  as  soon  as  his  services  can  be  dy- 
l>ensed  with,  and  to  assign  him  to  the  charge  of  the  iusi)ection  aerviee 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Assistant  Inspe(;tor  General  N.  H.  Davis,  liaving  l)een  on  continiied 
service  in  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for  wveral  years,  has  beoi  per- 
mitted to  avail  himself  of  a  leave  of  absence  during  a  portion  of  thu 
year.  Ue  has  now  retunied  to  liis  i>ost  at  Santa  Pe,  in  the  department 
of  New  Mexi(?o. 

Assistant  Inspec^tor  Gener.il  James  Totten  has  lK*en  stationed  at  Hit 
headquarters  of  the  department  of  the  East,  and  has  made  thoroogk 
ami  critical  insiH^ctions  of  the  military  stations  within  the  deimrtHkent, 
and  such  spe(*ial  iiivestigjitions  as  have  been  assigned  to  him. 

Assistant  Inspector  Goneial  Ivoger  Jor.c^s  has  j)een  statione<l  at  th? 
liea(lquiU't(4s  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  and  has  iierfomifd 
extended  inspection  seiTicesin  Alaska,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  i*alifoniii. 

Assistant  lnsp(»ctor  Gen(»ral  Absiiloni  Baird  has  binni  on  duty  in  the 
d(»i)artnient  of  th(»  Lakes  during  tlu*  greater  ]K)rtion  of  the  year.  H* 
has  been  r(»(»ently  ordered  to  n»iK>rt  to  Ins])ector  (i(»neral  Marry,  at  St 
Jjonis,  for  duty  in  tli<»  west,  and  has  Iutii  assigni'd  by  that  officer  to  tlie 
dei>artnient  of  Dakota,  whither  he  has  reported. 

Assistant  Inspector  General  E.  II.  Lndington  has  Imh^u  on  duty  atlhf 
lieadquarters  of  the  second  military  district,  and  has  made  fnH)iifBt 
ins])ectioii  of  the  tr(N>ps  and  stations  within  tliat  district.  He  has  beet 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  department  of  the  South. 

Tlie  number  of  oflicers  of  the  ivgular  organization  of  the  insqiectwi 
service  having  been  liaiud  entirely  insuflirit»nt  for  the  i*equirements  of 
the  army,  details  have  lK»en  made  of  regimiMital  ofticers  as  acting  iniqwf- 
tors  to  sup))ly  the  deficiency.  During  tlie  year  from  20  to  2.*i  otfitvrs  havr 
been  so  (employed.  Their  si»rvices  have  proved  valuable  and  have  hM 
attended  with  good  ix*sults. 

Thn)ugli  the  agencies  above  described  the  whole  army,  with  theexctp 
tion  of  \\u*  .sjKM'ial  braiiehes  otherwise*  pro\  ided  for,  has  lu^'u  inspeclri 
thoroughly  <hn'ing  the  year — all  at  least  once,  and  much  of  it  sersil 
times;  besi<U\s  whieh  numerous  special  invi'stigations  have  1>een  mMiki 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  called  for  them. 

As  may  have  been  anticipated,  the  result  has  been  an  evident  iIup^K^ 


vakuiif^  exeruuii,  |ireveuLiiig  uTegauiriues  iii  cuuuuct,  lujuity  iii 
M^  and  abuse  of  the  public  means,  and  they  elevate  the  standai-d 
im/dj  instractiou  and  conduct,  to  the  great  advancement  of  tlie 
wliksh  the  military  establishment  is  designed. 
B  80  important  and  varied,  and  requiring  capability,  judgmenti, 
HfeB  of  observation,  call  for  officers  of  training  and  experience. 
ace  observed,  the  present  niunber  of  inspectors  general  and 
ts  is  in  itself  inadequate  to  the  obvious  wants  of  the  sei*vice, 
as  been  found  necessary  to  detail  officers  from  the  line.  To  per- 
fliystem  of  details  as  far  as  practicable  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
confino  the  selections  to  the  grade  of  field  officers  who  shall 
Ted  not  less  than  ten  years,  and  who  shall  be  deemed  best  fitted 
service :  the  nominations  to  be  made  by  the  commanders  of 
B  and  aepartments,  and  the  selection  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
e  General  commanding  the  army.  It  is  hoped  that  this  mode 
.will  bring  to  the  insp^tion  sei*vice  a  sufficiency  of  officers  prop- 
ed  tberefor,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
iol  increase  of  the  regular  organization. 

ctAdly  submitted*  

ED.  SCHEIVEE, 
Inspector  OenerdL. 
JUUTAiiT  GEiiEBAL  of  the  Anuy. 


HEPOKT  OF  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENEEAL. 

War  Depabtmbnt, 
Bureau  of  Military  JustieCj  October  1, 18C8. 

SAX. :  In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
umicated  in  the  circular  addressed  by  you  to  the  chiefs  of 
I  of  this  department  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to 
fhe  following  report  of  the  business  of  this  bureau  during  the 

rtvA  nrKtnthft.  nr  sinr»A  tliA  d».tp.  of  mv  }aRt  offirifl.1  rftnort  of  ()r^tfi^ 
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stationed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  several  military' districts  are  uiids- 
stood  to  have  conducted  their  offices  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  oob- 
manders.  The  fact  that  this  cori)s  has  been  reduced  to  eight  memben- 
the  two  vacancies  existing  therein  not  having  been  filled — ^has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  a  number  of  late  applications  forjudge  advo- 
cates received  from  department,  &c.,  commanders ;  an  embarrasBBUBt 
in  the  administration  of  this  branch  of  the  service  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  not  long  be  steered  to  continue. 

A  new  edition  of  its  opinions  upon  questions  of  military  law  rccenlij 
published  by  the  bureau,  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  has 
been  generally  circulated  throughout  the  army,  and  will,  as  it  ii 
believed,  contribute  to  securing  a  uniformity  in  the  proceedings  of  mili- 
tary courts  and  in  the  action  of  reviewing  officers. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  HOLT, 
Judge  Advocate  wwrA 
.Brevet  Mtyor  General  E.  D.  Townsekd, 

Asffktant  Adjutant  Oentral. 


EBPOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICEIL 

Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Washington^  D.  C,  November  1, 186S. 

Genehal  :  It  has  been  tlie  province  of  this  office  to  keep  infoimed, 
with  the  approval  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  of  the  stacUcs  in 
its  branch  of  duty  at  the  naval  and  military  academies,  and  to  giTC 
the  facilities  in  its  control ;  to  consider  plans  which  mvky  aid  the  tde- 
graphic  communication  of  military  and  naval  forces  when  they  are  in 
service  together ;  to  arrange  for  the  supply  of  the  army  with  snch  af^ift- 
ratus  and  equipments,  and  sncli  instruction  for  their  use  as  may  be 
reipiired;  to  supeiinttMid  the  constniction  of  field  electric  telegraph 
trains,  and  the  in'ei)anition  of  a  drill  for  them,  and  to  organize  a  schiM)l 
of  t<*legraphs  and  signals  at  which  both  officers  aiul  enlisted  men  may 
l)e  instnicted,  to  be  qualified  in  tluMr  turn  to  instnict  others.  Concomi- 
tant with  these  duties,  has  been  that  of  experimenting  with  the  apidi- 
ances  used  for  them. 

The  i)lan  of  ])roviding  the  army  such  iiistniction,  in  l>oth  symbolir 
and  electric  telegi-aphy,  as  may  1k^  us(»ful  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
ser\'ice,  has  l)een  in  progress  for  th<»  past  year. 

Under  General  Order  No.  92,  of  ISCiTJ  l)ro^ision  was  made  early  ia 
the  present  ye*ar  for  tlie  preparation  of  th(»  needed  apparatus,  in  so  Cir 
as  the  appropriation  permitted,  and  copies  of  the  Manual  of  Signab 
have  been  furnished  each  company  and  post.  X  class  of  instructed 
officers  is  nearly  ready  for  assignment. 

At  i\\v^  date  of  the  last  annual  n^port  of  the  chief  signal  oflftt*er  of  the 
army,  tlie  eftbrt  to  so  con(»ert  the  studies  of  signalling  and  telegrapby  at 
the  military  and  naval  academies  of  th(»  United  States  that  Xhf 
graduates  of  either  school  might  be,  before  entering  the  servii-e  a* 
officers,  instructed  in  similar  theories,  and  pmeticed  in  similar  uiod<*& 
in  order  that  m(»ssages  might  Ix^  sc^nt  m  the  same  way  in  either  arm  of 
the  service,  and  might  be  readal)le  without  further  prtvoncert  byofflcew 
of  cither  the  army  or  of  th<»  navy,  was  practi<»ally  at  its  inception. 

The  course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has  contuimJ 
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under  the  direction  of  Brevet  Lieutenaut  Colonel  P.  S.  Michie,  United 
States  engineers,  instructor  of  military-  signals  and  telegraph^',  and  has 
been  improved  as  experience  in  this  tuition  has  indicated  the  meaus  to 
that  end.  The  cadets  of  the  lii*st  and  secoud  classes  have  been  those 
seleeted  to  be  instructed.  The  course  has  compi*ehended  the  study  of 
the  theories  of  military  and  naval  signalUng,  and  of  the  Manual  of  Sig- 
nals in  the  rceitation  room,  and  practice  in  the  field,  between  stations 
upon  the  ^<  plain"  and  stations  some  miles  distant.  In  this  practice  tlue 
cadets  Imve  been  required  to  use  the  difterent  appani^tus  and  the  tele- 
scopes for  day  or  night  service,  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
duties  to  be  expected  of  both  officers  and  enhsted  men  in  time  of  actual 
operations.  The  academy  has  been  supplied  Irom  this  ofQce  with  such 
apparatus,  telescopes,  &c.,  as  have  been  needed. 

The  cadets  have  evidenced  an  interest  in  the  duty,  due  in  part,  i)er- 
haps,  to  its  novelty.  It  is  suggested  that  when  it  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  interests  of  the  service,  this  course  be  given  a  value  in 
standing  by  merit  marks,  as  an  incentive  to  thorough  study.  In  all  its 
progress  it  has  had  the  favor  and  influence  of  the  inspector  of  the  acad- 
emy, Brevet  Msyor  General  Edmimd  Schriver,  inspector  general  United 
States  army,  and  of  the  superintendent  of  the  academy,  Brevet  Brig- 
adier General  T.  J.  Pitcher,  United  States  army. 

The  study  and  practice  in  militiiry  signalling  some  years  ago  a<lopt&d, 
under  the  authority  of  the  i^avy  Department,  for  midshipmen  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  hiis  been  modified  in  some  respects  during  the  past 
year,  by  the  du'ection  of  Vice- Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  United  States 
navy,  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
eonrses  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Academies  concurrent  in  as  far  as 
jnight  be.  A  series  of  lessons  and  of  practice  diills  were  arranged  for 
this  purpose  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Richard  J.  Mead,  jr.,  United 
States  navy,  head  of  seamanship,  under  w^hose  charge  the  studies  of 
this  branch  nave  been.  The  midshipmen  instnicted  attained  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  duty,  and  some  of  them  have  evidencexl  an  especial 
fitness  for  it.  At  both  the  Military-  and  Naval  Academies  there  have  been 
the  little  difficulties  incident  to  an  unaccustomed  study,  and  the  trouble 
to  find  time  for  it  in  the  courses,  already  almost  crowded.  At  both  the 
obstacles  have  been  overcome  by  the  energy  of  the  instructors,  w^ith 
the  co-operation  of  their  superior  officers.  If  the  courses,  as  now 
arranged,  are  carried  out  in  practice,  the  object  for  which  they  were 
institute  will  be  attained. 

The  fijpst  practical  illustration  of  the  effect  was  given  last  summer,  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  naval  practice  squadron,  manned  by  mid- 
shipmen,  upon  their  practice  cruise  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point)  where  the  cadets  were  on  duty.  The  anchors  of  the  fleet  were 
hardly  down  before  questions  and  answers  were  waving  back  and  forth 
with  handkerchiefs,  between  midshipmen  and  cadets,  on  ship  and  on 
shore.  Official  communication  by  signals  was  soon  after  opened  by 
order  of  the  proi)er  officers,  and  was  maintained  during  tlie  stay  of  the 
fleet.  The  duties  were  discharged  by  midshipmen  and  cadets  w  ho  had 
never  met^  and  who  had  no  preconcert  other  than  that  of  the  same 
stady,  in  tne  same  branch,  at  their  respective  schools. 

The  plans  for  such  a  pre-arrangement  and  equipment,  that  the  posts 
and  commands  of  the  army  and  the  vessels  or  forces  of  the  navy  may 
be  always  so  provided  that  telegraphic  communication  by  signals  may 
be  had  between  the  services,  whenever  such  communication  is  practica- 
ble, and  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  repoit  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army,  have  received  some  consideration  dui'ing 
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the  past  year.  In  lias  been  imi)ossible,  however,  in  the  pressare  of  other 
duties,  for  either  the  distinguished  oAleer,  to  whom  the  details  of  the 
subject  wei-e  confided  on  the  part  ot  the  Nav>'  Department,  or  for  tiiii 
office,  to  give  the  subject  the  attention  its  im|)ortance  demands. 

With  the  \iew  of  preparing  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  act  ai 
instructors  at  department  headquarters,  and  as  acting  signal  officers, 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  directed,  in  July  last,  the  designatioi 
by  each  general  commanding  a  department  of  one  officer  for  instructioiL 
A  number  of  the  officers  so  nominate<l  have  reiiorted  for  duty,  and  have 
been  systematically  taught.  Classes  have  been  organized  at  the  oflke 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army,  and  the  officers  reporting  have 
been  taught  by  a  series  of  lessons,  which  are  recited,  the  Manual  of  Si|;- 
iials,  and  the  theories  and  practical  working  of  the  electric  telegrai^ 
They  have  been  requiixnl  to  study  the  modes  of  preparing-  and  decipher- 
ing ciphers  and  cryptograms,  and  to  give  practical  illustratious  of  their 
skill.  Much  caiv  has  been  given  to  this  subjei't,  in  order  that  theae 
officers  may  be  made  i*oBipNetent  to  take  charge  of  confidential  commnni- 
cations  on  any  statt'  on  whicrh  they  may  be,  and  that  they  may  know  how 
to  guard  from  discovery-  the  messages  to  1k>  transmittal  by  them.  Ther 
have  l)een  taught  some  duties  of  ix'connoissance.  The  field  practice  for 
the  classes  has  embraced  the  sending  of  messages  by  day  and  at  night, 
by  codes  of  diften»nt  numbers  of  elements,  and  using  different  styles  of 
apparatus,  at  distances  ranging  from  seven  to  fifteen  miles.  Xoollleer 
lias  been  liekl  to  W  well  practiced  as  a  signal  officer  until  able  to  trans- 
mit and  receive  messages  by  day  and  at  night,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  fnun  the  communicating  station.  Tlie  officers  selecte<l  for  this 
duty  have  displayed  a  commendable  zeal  in  its  stndy. 

The  duty  of  this  office  to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  management 
of  field  electric  telegi-aphs,  to  be  used  with  active  forces  in  the  field,  Ium 
caused  esiiecial  attention  to  l>e  given  to  the  prepsiration  of  aach  trains^ 
and  to  the  organization  and  drill  of  the  force  to  scr\'e  with  them.  The 
field  el(H.*tric  telegraph  train  is  one  aiTangi»d  to  caiTy  in  its  vehicles  every- 
thing that  may  be  needed  for  the  rapid  crei'tion  and  working  of  portaMe 
telegi*aphic  lines.  The  parts  of  the  lines  aiv  so  pnividetl  for  that  each 
part  has  its  appn>priatc  nnml>cr  and  place  of  stowage  in  the  train,  awl 
all  may  1m'  moved  as  rapidly  as  niaivhing  troops  can  move  to  any  itoint 
at  wliieh  the  lines  may  be  nMiuiitNl,  to  be  cxtendcnland  put  in  oiteratioiL 

The  genenil  service  c<»de  of  signals  known  to  the  army  is  adapted  to 
be  usi'd  with  the  ele<*trie  instruments  placed  ui>on  these  lines.  It  is 
easily  learned  for  transmitting  nu»ss;iges  at  low  rates  of  speed.  A  foive 
of  men  organized  and  drilled  in  the  mann*nvres  appnipriate  to  the  nw 
of  the  train,  and  of  the  lines,  and  who  can  o]K*rate  the  instruments, 
accr»nipany  the  train  anil  M'rvc*  habitually  with  it.  Thesi*  men  are  armed 
and  each  mameuvre  of  the  train  is  ]irovided  tor  in  a  drill  in  wliieli  pn^ 
cis«*  ord(*rs  direct  ca<*h  movement.  l*a[K*rs  1  and  2,  heri»witli,  desi'rilie  a 
field  telegraph  train  and  the  drill  as  at  ]»resent  practiced.  Tlie  train 
complete  is  for  use  in  time  of  war  only.  TIm*  stM'ticm  train  is  sufficient 
for  all  ]Miri>os4's  in  time  of  i)eace,  and  sucli  only  have  liet'n  prepared. 
The  simmmI  contemphited  to  he  attaine<l  in  the  envtion  oi'  light  lines 
using  the  s4*etion  train,  is  thn^e  miles  ])rv  hour,  for  distances  not  exi^t^ed- 
ing  six  miles.  It  has  lM*en  the  aim  of  this  otlirt*  to  show  that  no  itistlv 
ai>imratns  is  nccess;iry  to  furnish  sni'h  trains,  and  that  with  well  instructed 
otlieers  and  men,  tl^*;*  may  1h'  ini|»rovis4Ml  at  any  time.  With  this  view, 
a  train  e«)nsisting  of  two  (Mmnnon  ami»nlanees  and  a  wcmkI  wagon  li;i> 
1k*<mi  equipiMMl  and  us^mI  at  Fort  Gifble,  District  of  Columbia.  Tlie 
working  foix*e  has  been  1*3  men. 


BUgbt  to  rapidly  extend  the  lines,  to  put  them  in  working 
rork  them  under  such  directions  as  the  instructor  might  give, 
bhem  up,  repack  them,  and  move  with  them  to  other  positions, 
)ct  fhem  upon  receipt  of  the  order. 

last^  First  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Strong,  United  States  army, 
al  officer,  was,  by  authority  of  the  Gteueral  of  the  army, 
assistant  to  the  instructor  in  military  signalling  and  tele- 
Uo  train  used  at  the  academy  was  prepared  under  the  super- 
of  this  officer^  and  the  detachment  to  serve  with  it  was 
nd  drilled  by  hmi. 

ts  fitted  for  reading  the  signals  by  sound,  by  the  teachings 
fore  received  in  the  recitation  room  to  fit  them  for  reading 
pials  when  made  by  signs,  transmitted  and  received  messages 
ctric  wires  after  a  brief  practice.  A  drill  in  which  the  use 
ric  lines  was  combined  with  that  of  fiag  signals,  conveying 
•  and  from  x)oints  not  reached  by  the  wii'es,  was  conducted  in 
i  the  instructors  l>efore  sonu*  members  of  the  board  of  visit- 
jector  and  the  superintendent  of  the  academy,  with  satisfac- 
\  The  practice  will  be  imi)roved  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the 
now  gained;  and  the  cadets  of  each  class,  ins^cted  in  its 
ber  the  army  as  officers  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  electric 
and  of  the  modes  of  its  employment  in  military  operations. 
3f  Brevet  Captain  K.  P.  Strong,  Uuited  States  army,  acting 
?r,  with  its  statements,  (A  and  B,)  are  heixsAvith,  (paper  3.) 
organization  of  the  classes  for  the  iustniction  of  officers  as 
al  officers  in  July  last,  pix)\ision  was  made  for  the  study  of 
jgraphy.  The  instruction  rooms  at  the  office  of  the  chief 
r  have  been  fitted  with  instruments  and  such  other  appliances 
}d  for  field  telegraphs,  and  these  are  worked  uiK)n  miniatiu^ 
ich  the  officers  are  required  to  take  charge  in  i)erson.  It  has 
ed  of  those  under  instruction,  that  they  should  themselves 
the  instruments  and  direct  the  aiTauffcment  of  the  batteries 
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tice  of  peculiar  interest.    Some  of  the  officers  are  able  to  receive  and 
to  transmit  messages  at  the  rate  of  15  words  per  minute. 

A  camp  of  instruction  was,  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Department 
established  at  Fort  Greble,  District  of  Columbia,  in  August  last  It 
has  been  made  a  school  of  telegraphs  and  signals.  A  detachment  of 
50  men,  selected  from  the  general  service,  were  put  on  duty  at  this  post 
and  have  been  under  instruction.  The  course  has  been  such  as  to  fit 
them  for  duty  as  flagmen  and  telegraphers  to  serve  upon  signal  statiooi 
or  with  telegraphic  trains  in  the  field.  Their  practice  with  arms  and 
their  di'iU  as  soldiers  have  been  kept  in  progress.  Becitations  in  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling  have  been  ordered  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  when 
out'-door  service  has  been  impracticable,  to  insure  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  they  must  receive  and  transmit  measages.  Ibe 
officers  detailed  for  instruction  as  acting  signal  officers  are  stationed  in 
turn  at  Fort  Greble,  where  each  conducts  for  practice  drills  of  enlisted 
men  in  forms  providing  for  their  esi)ecial  service.  The  officers  are  accom- 
panied by  details  of  these  enlisted  men  as  their  assistants  when  thej 
are  sent  into  the  field.  The  material  designated  for  this  detachmenti 
under  the  orders  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  is  not  aurpaned 
in  quality  by  that  of  any  arm  of  the  service,  and  the  tuition  the  men 
receive  cannot  fell  to  be  beneficial. 

No  one  of  these  men  will  be  rendered  less  efficient  as  a  soldier  by  the 
knowledge  he  will  possess  upon  leaving  the  camp  of  instruction,  while 
in  the  field  as  scouts,  or  whei'ever  they  may  be  hereafter,  their  servioes 
will  be  appreciated  by  officers  who  know  how  to  use  them.  In  ttie 
management  of  temporary  lines  of  telegraph  and  signal  posts  of  com- 
municiition  connecting  separated  commands,  their  employment  may  per- 
mit nn  economy  in  the  use  of  couriers  and  of  mounted  men,  more  than 
compensating  the  expense  incident  to  their  tuition.  As  an  incident  of 
the  past  war  was  an  occasion  on  which  a  few  messages  signalled,  as  these 
men  will  be  able  to  do,  saved  to  the  United  States,  as  rei>orted  by  the 
general  commanding  at  the  time,  property  alone  to  the  value  of  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  cairying  out  of  these  plans  for  the  instruction  in  these  duties  of 
oftieers  and  enlisted  men  who  are  iletailed  from  the  service  at  large,  and 
who  may  be  returned  to  regiments  if  occasion  requires  it,  as  now  pro- 
gressing under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  will  give  in  effect 
to  the  army  of  the  United  States  an  additional  jwwer  with  the  least 
additional  outlay. 

The  tuition  in  semic  and  symbolic  telegraphy  has  been  in  charge  of 
Brevet  Captain  II.  W.  Howgate,  United  States  anny,  acting  signal 
otticer.  The  studies  in  electric  telegi^ajihy  have  been  under  J.  C.  Van 
Duzer,  esq.,  eliHitrician,  as  instructor.  The  camp  of  instniction  at  Fort 
(Treble,  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  connnanded  by  Captain  S.  C. 
rhimnier.  United  States  army,  acting  signal  ollicer,  as  officer  in  charge. 
Th(»  reixnts,  pai>ers  4,  5,  and  G,  ai-e  submitt4Hl. 

A  series  of  exix^riments  has  lH»en  instituted  during  the  past  year  ftv 
inijiroving  the  diflerent  articles  of  apparatus  and  equipment  for  the  rig- 
iial  service.  For  this  purpose  have  In^en  tested  varieties  of  wire,  plam 
and  insulated,  telegraph  instruments,  reels  for  extending  and  recovering 
wire,  iS:e. 

zV  portable  insulator  readily  attachable  to,  and  as  readily  detachaltl^" 
from  trees,  poles,  or  lances,  and  of  which  some  hundreds  can  be  carried 
by  one  man  in  i>ouches,  has  l)een  devised. 

There  have  been  exi>eriments  also  with  signal  lanterns  of  different 
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models ;  with  the  signal  mortar  to  inisare  its  certainty-  of  fire;  and  for 
improvements  of  the  modes  of  exhibiting  colored  lights.  These  experi- 
ments are  yet  in  progress. 

A  telescope,  the  fl^t  plans  for  which  were  taken  from  a  glass  of  French 
eonstruetiony  and  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  so  arrange  as  to  afford 
for  the  service  of  the  army  a  glass  not  impaired  for  any  purposes  of  use 
as  a  telescope,  while  with  it  may  be  determined  at  the  moment  of  view, 
and  with  dose  approximation,  the  distance,  up  to  some  thousands  of 
yards,  at  which  a  man  seen  within  its  field  may  be  from  the  position  of 
tbe  observer,  has  received  particular  attention. 

The  report  of  First  Lieutenant  £.  H.  Totten,  United  States  army,  act- 
ing signal  officer,  to  whom  experimentation  with  this  glass  has  been 
assigned,  with  the  accompanying  illustrations,  are  herewith.  If  the 
deductions  of  this  officer  are  sustained  in  actual  practice,  the  improve- 
ment in  our  means  of  observation  will  be  of  importance.    (Paper  7.) 

Within  the  past  year  several  official  applications  made  to  the  War 
Department  by  the  represeutiitives  of  foreign  powers,  for  such  informa- 
tion as  might  consistently  be  given  in  reference  to  the  plans  of  telegraphs 
and  signals  used  in  our  army,  have  been  referred  to  this  office.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  governments,  officers  were  officially 
designated  to  receive  at  the  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  armj^, 
with  the  api)roval  of  the  War  Department,  such  instruction  as  might 
be  directed.  The  officers  so  designated  were  instructed  as  an  act  of 
eoortesy  to  the  governments  they  represented,  (papers  3  and  7.)  The 
applications  of  this  nature  made  to  oiu*  government  are  indications  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  most  military  powers  ai'e  organizing  the 
tetegraphic  service  of  their  armies,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  advan- 
tages which  knowledge  of  this  descrii>t ion,  with  organization  and  instruc- 
tion based  upon  it,  may  give  an  army. 

There  is  hardly  a  nation  but  has  in  contemplation  some  mode  to  secure 
these  advantages  to  its  service.  In  the  case  of  our  own  army,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  war  has  shown  how  readily  every  branch  oi  its  organi- 
zation, however  extended,  may  be  fiUed  in  the  time  of  actual  conflict  by 
the  volunteer  force  of  the  nation.  It  is  necessary  to  have  for  each  branch 
an  establi^ed  form  of  service  on  whic^h  to  base  the  enlargement.  It  is 
another  necessity  that  officers  should  have  an  information  in  relation  to 
such  subject*  not  hitherto  attained  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  study. 
Tli«  most  gifted  of  commanders  cannot  intelligently  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  his  telegraphs,  or  know  with  what  precise  advantages  he  may 
use  them,  in  baUle  or  on  the  march,  or  what  results  it  is  his  right  to 
demand  from  their  use,  without  some  knowledge  of  what  military  organ- 
ization can  effect  for  this  duty.  The  most  skilful  of  signalists,  or  expert 
telegraphers,  cannot  advise  without  military  experience.  It  is  to  arrange 
for  sach  a  fixed  form  of  service,  and  to  ascertain  what  it  ought  to  accom- 
plish, and  how  to  accomplish  it,  that  the  duties  of  this  office  have  been 
directed. 

It  has  been  considered  with  some  satisfaction  that  the  United  States 
have  been,  i>erhaps,  first  to  adopt  at  their  military  academy  the  study 
and  practice  of  symbolic  and  electric  telegraphy,  as  a  branch  of  military 
science,  and  among  the  first  to  establish  in  their  army  an  organized  school 
of  instruction  for  the  ser\'ice. 

1  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  J.  M\^R. 
Bvt  Brig.  Oen.  and  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 

Brevet  M«yor  J.  M.  Schofield, 

ikcretary  of  War,  WashingtOHj  D.  C. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL. 

QUABTERMASTEB  GENEBAL'S  OFFICB, 

Waskingtan^  D.  C.y  October  20«J^  186& 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  Te][>ort  of  oi>eration8  of 
the  quartermasters'  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30di 
June,  1868. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  the  balance  of  appropriations  to  credit  of 
this  Department  in  the  Treasury  undrawn  was,  by  rex^ort  of  the  acting 

Quartermaster  General  for  the  last  fiscal  year $19,179,345  ^ 

Appropriations  for  deficiencies  in  the  fiscal  year,  1868. .     12,000,000  00 
Amount  deposited  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  on  ac- 
count of  sales  and  requisitions  cancelled  during  the  fis- 
cal year,  1868 5,841 ,270  61 

37,020,556  16 
Remittances  to  ofQcers  for  disbursement.  $33,107,412  57 
Requisitions  on  account  of  settlements 

in  the  treasury 3,398,968  96 

36,506,381  58 

Balance  of  appropriations  of  the  quartermasters'  depart- 
ment, July  Ist,  1868 $514,174  63 

Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year,  1869 14,225,000  00 

Total  amotmt  of  appropriations  available  for  disburse- 
ment by  the  quartermajsters'  department  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1869 

14,739,174  63 


A  statement  of  accounts  received  and  examined  during  the  year  will 
be  found  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

A  severe  illness  early  in  1867  compelled  my  absence  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  duties  of  this  office  were  administered 
by  Assistant  Quartennaster  General  D.  11.  llucker,  colonel  and  brevet 
major  general,  who  was  assigned  to  duty  iis  acting  Quarterma8ter  Geu- 
enil  during  my  absence. 

I  returned  to  duty  on  the  6th  June,  1868,  a  short  time  only  before  the 
termination  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  depaitment  is  (?harged  with  the  duty  of  provi<ling  means  of  trant- 
l>ortation  by  laud  and  water  for  all  the  troops  and  for  aU  the  material  of 
war.  It  funiishes  the  horses  for  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  the  honM 
and  nmle^  of  the  wagon  trains.  It  provides  and  distributes  tentJS,  camp 
and  gaiTison  equipage,  forage,  lumlK'r,  and  iill  materials  for  camps  and  for 
shelter  of  the  troo[)s  and  stores.  It  builds  barracks,  hospitals^  and  store- 
houses; provides  wagons  and  ambulances,  harness,  except  for  cavahy 
and  artillery  horses;  builds  or  charters  ships  and  steamers,  doc^ks  and 
wharves:  constructs  and  rei)airs  rojuls,  railways  and  their  bridges; 
clothes  the  army;  and  is  charged  generally  with  the  pa>inent  of  jiU 
expenst^s  not  expressly  assigned  by  law  and  regidation  to  some  other 
department 

Anns,  ammunition,  medical  and  hospital  stores,  and  subsistence  storps 
are  [>urchasi*d  and  issmnlby  other  doi)aii:ments,  but  the  quartermaster's 
dei)artraent  tninsi>orts  them  all  to  the  jilace  of  issue  in  camp,  garrison, 
or  in  the  field,  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  These  duties  have  been  elB- 
ciently  performed  during  the  year. 
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The  officers  of  the  corps  are  not  oumeroos  enough  to  perform  its  duties 
at  every  post  or  station,  and  it  has  been  obliged  to  call  upou  many  officers 
of  the  liue,  who  bave  been  detailed  to  s«r\'e  as  atiting  assistant  qnarter- 
masters,  even  in  positious  in  wliich  tbey  have  been  charged  with  the 
disbursements  of  large  sums  of  money. 

It  would  be  tme  evonotny  to  confine  this  duty  at  all  important  posts 
to  the  regularly  appointed  and  bonded  officers  of  the  department,  wboso 
character  and  quali&catious,  whose  exi>erieuce  and  ability  are  known  at 
headquarters.  Under  the  present  system,  officers  with  little  expeiience 
in  public  accounts,  or  iu  construction,  are  charged  with  the  expenditure 
of  lai^  sums  of  public  money,  with  the  erection  of  military  buildings, 
and  with  the  provision  of  transportation  for  supplies  and  troops. 

These  duties  cannot  be  so  safely,  surely,  and  economically  performed 
by  them  an  by  persons  of  expericuce. 

The  points  at  which  such  exx>enditures  take  place  are  distant,  the 
necessity  for  action  iu  the  wilderness  where  troops  are  exposed  on  first 
taking  position,  without  adequate  shelter  to  preserve  health,  is  urgent, 
imd  before  this  office  can  regulate  or  restrain  such  exi^euditures  the 
mischief  is  done. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  the  acting  Quartermaster  General  in 
the  last  annual  report;  that  "so  much  of  section  thirteen  of  the  act  to 
increase  and  fix  the  nuUtary  iieace  establishment  of  the  United  States, 
approved  July  28,  1866,  as  provides  that  'after  the  first  appointiueuts 
made  under  the  provisions  ot  this  section,  as  vacancies  may  occiu:  iu  tbe 
grades  of  m^or  and  captain  iu  the  department,  no  appointments  to  All 
&e  same  shall  be  made  until  the  number  of  majors  shall  be  reduced  to 
twelve,  and  the  number  of  captains  to  thirty,  and  thereafter  the  number 
of  officers  iu  each  of  said  grades  shall  continue  to  conform  to  said  reduced 
nombers,'  be  repealed,  and  that  there  be  added  to  tbe  quartermasters' 
department  so  many  assistant  quartermasters,  with  the  rank,  pay,  and 
emoluments  of  captain  of  cavalry,  as  will  raise  the  number  of  officers  of 
that  grade  to  fifty,  and  that  the  vacancies  thereby  created  iu  the  grade 
of  assistant  qiiartermasters  shall  be  filled  by  selection  from  those  persons 
who  have  rendered  meritorious  services  in  the  military'  serxice  of  the 
Uiuted  States  as  assistant  qnartennattters  of  volunteers  in  the  late  war." 

This  recommendation  of  this  office  was  approved  and  ndoi)ted  in  his 
annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  then  ad  interim,  tbe  General  of  . 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  all  positions  where  the  annual  cxpendi- 
tuie  of  this  department  exceeds  $100,000,  it  will  be  more  economical  to 
have  s  trained  and  experienced  bonded  officer  to  control  it  than  one 
without  experience. 

Tbe  pay  and  allowances  of  a  captain,  assistant  quartermaster,  do  not 
UDomit  to  two  per  cent,  upon  such  an  expenditure,  and  were  these  officers 
avwlaUe,  an  equal  number  of  company  officers  now  separated  from  their 
companies,  and  whose  presence  is  much  needed  with  the  companies, 
ooold  be  returned  to  their  appropriate  duties. 

Then  will  always  be  many  more  posts  at  which  the  services  of  quar- 
termasters are  needed  than  there  will  be  officers  of  this  department  a\'ail- 
Able,  and  these  will  affiard  to  young  line  officers  the  opixirtunity  of  prac- 
tice in  the  duties  of  the  quartermasters'  department  at  less  expense  to 
the  treasury  Hian  now,  when  they  are  placed  iu  moi-e  imiwrtnut  positions 
ttota  absolate  necessity. 

Frmn  officers  who  have  in  such  iKwitions  shown  aptitude  for  the  duties 
of  the  department,  its  ranks  can  hereafter  be  recruited 
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OFFICE  BOOHS. 

This  office  stills  occupies  the  building  known  as  the  ^  Art  Btulding;' 
opposite  the  War  Department  building.  It  is  conveniently  aitoated,  w 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  public  office,  but  it  is  private  propertj. 
The  owner  desires  to  have  possession  of  it,  proposing,  it  is  understoodf 
to  complete  and  fit  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  public  m 
gallery,  for  which  it  was  commenced  before  the  war. 

It  is  yery  desirable  that  other  accommodations  should  be  provided  tor 
this  and  for  other  branches  of  the  War  Office^ 

I  have,  in  foimer  reports,  submitted  projects  for  providing  such  aooon- 
modations,  and  a  project  for  the  erection  of  a  War  Department  boildiog, 
to  accommodate  all  the  branches  of  the  War  Office^  has,  under  diieetioB 
of  Congress,  been  prepared. 

No  final  or  favorable  action  has,  however,  as  yet,  been  taken  by  Con- 
gress on  any  of  these  projects,  and  I  know  of  no  building  within  con- 
venient distance  of  the  War  Department  which  can  be  obtained  for  thw 
office  in  case  it  is  obliged  to  vacate  the  one  it  now  occupies.  Action  to 
provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  various  branches  of  the  War 
Department,  including  this  office,  is  urgently  needed. 

TEANSPOBTATION. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  J.  J.  Dana  has  been  in  charge,  undtf  the 
acting  Quartermaster  General,  of  the  transpoilation  branch  of  the  office, 
including  trdnsi)ortation  both  by  land  and  water,  and  also  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  railways  for  such  transi)ortation,  and  of  pa>iDent» 
on  account  of  the  debts  of  southern  railroad  companies  for  railway  stock 
and  materials  sold  to  them  under  executive  orders  at  the  close  of  the 
war.    Detailed  statements  accompany  his  reiK)rt. 

Under  executive  orders  there  was  sold  on  credit  to  various 
railroads,  alter  the  tenniuation  of  the  war,  rolling  stock 
and  other  railroad  material  of  the  quartermasters' 
department  to  the  \Tlne  of $7, 326, 376  02 

Under  the  terms  of  sale  interest  has  accrued  up  to  Sei)- 

tember  30, 18G8,  to  the  amount  of 1, 181, 010  50 

JVfaking  the  total  debt  and  intei-est 8, 54)7,  .'i8(i  i<l 

The  payments  on  account  to  September  30, 1H68,  are ;^  87U,  WW  iri 

Leaving  a  balance  due  September  30, 1808,  of 4, 0:i7, 095  77 


Of  the  $3,879,000  75  paid,  81,500,022  07  was  paid  duiing  the  fi«;d 
year  ending  June  30,  1808,  and  the  first  (juarter  of  the  fiscal  vear  endiiij; 
Septeml)er  30,  18(58. 

Sixteen  raihoads  have  paid  in  full  their  in(h*bttMlness  to  the  UniteA 
States  on  this  account.  They  are:  IVtersbnr^^;  Virginia  Central ;  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee;  Mol>ih»  and  Great  Northern ;  Memphis  ami  Charles- 
ton; New  Orh»ans,  Jackson  and  (Jn^at  Northern;  Mississippi  Centnl: 
Montgomery  and  West  Point;  Konu*;  UVst en i  and  Atlantic;  KichmcmtL 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac;  (Jeorgia  Kaihoad  and  Banking Comimny; 
Southwestern;  Macon  and  Western;  South  Carolina;  Must'ogf^^. 

IMany  roads  hav<»  shown  a  disposition  to  dis<*harge  their  debt  faithfully 
and  lionestly;  some  have  l)een  ohligt'd  to  ask  for  and  have  obtaiiM^ 
extensions  of  tiim*,  in  consecpience  of  h)sses  by  tioods  or  diminishe<I  biw- 
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noss  and  revenue,  duo  to  Uw  distiirlxMl  coiidition  of  tlie  soutlieni  States. 
Others  appciir  to  hold  oil'  in  hopes  of  being  relieved  by  Congn^ss  or  in 
some  other  way  from  the  payment  of  this  just  debt,  lor  which  they  have 
hedged  tiieir  faith  and  given  bond  to  the  United  States. 

A  ftdl  statement  of  the  names,  debt,  and  pa^onent^  of  the  several 
indebted  railroads  is  contained  in  the  tables  with  this  report. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  thus  far  received  from  this  source  is  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  pf  the  property  sold  on  credit. 

It  will  sdso  be  seen  by  the  ta-bles  herewith  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  amount  yet  unpaid  is  the  debt  of  four  roads  in  Tennessee,  tlie 
Kashville  and  Chattanooga,  Nashville  and  Korthwestern,  the  Memphis, 
CkrksviUe  and  Louisville,  and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

For  a  histoiy  of  the  attempts  made  to  collect  the  balance  of  the  debt, 
liefer  to  the  report  of  General  Dana  herewith. 

BAILBOAD  TRANSPORTATION. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  railroad  companies 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  material. 

The  uniform  and  general  rates  adopted  during  the  war  have  not  been 
maintained.  Ko  longer  bound  by  the  great  duty  of  aiding  the  govern- 
ment in  its  danger,  the  railroads  have  insisted  upon  treating  separately 
with  the  department,  and  the  public  business  is  now  done  under  the 
general  tariff  rates  of  the  respective  companies,  except  when  in  view  ot 
tny  large  movement  the  department  can  secure  time  for  inviting  pro- 
posals from  competing  routes,  which  frequently  obtains  a  reduction  of 
the  price. 

Much  of  the  transportation  has  been  done  over  roads  indebted  to  the 
govermnent,  and  the  sums  thus  earned  have  been  credited  as  payments 
of  that  debt^  and  have  not  been  drawn  from  the  appropriations. 

Of  the  sums  earned  by  the  Pacific  railroads,  one-half  is  paid  in  cash, 
and  one-half  credited  on  the  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  in  their 
&vor. 

The  reports  received  at  this  office  show  a  movement  by  railroads,  other 
than  the  Pacific  i-ailroad,  of  90,000  tons  of  freight,  at  a  cost  of  $289,221  77 ; 
40,000  iiersons,  at  a  cost  of  $484,122  47. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  has,  since  June  30, 1807,  and  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1868,  transported  for  the  department  20,777  tons  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  7,415  i>ersons,  for  which  it  has  been  allowed  and  paid 
tl,070,655  85. 

The  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division,  in  the  same  period  has 
moved  15,570  tons  and  6,395  persons,  and  has  been  paid  therefor 
$531,275  24,  one-half  in  money,  the  other  half  credited  on  the  bonds. 

The  extension  and  use  of  the  Pacific  railway  have  very  much  dimin- 
ished the  cost  of  transportation  along  its  line,  and  to  most  of  the  older 
poits  in  the  Missouri  coimtry ;  but  as  the  army  is  employed  to  protect 
settlements,  and  to  occupy  positions  to  overawe  the  predatory  and  hos- 
tile savages,  new  posts  are  constantly  established  off  from  the  line  of  the 
mil  way,  and  thee  transportation  to  these  posts  must  still  be  carried  on  by 
trains  of  wagons. 

Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  contract.  This  diminishes  the  number  of 
animaJs  to  be  ke])t  with  the  army,  and  of  stores  to  be  transported,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  generally  the  most  economical  mode  of 
supplying  troops  remote  from  railroads  or  irom  navigable  streams. 

lie  reports  of  the  service,  generally  in  distant  and  wild  Territories, 
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are  as  yet  imperfect.    We  have  accounts  of  the  movement  by  inign  |j 
trains  of  22.000  tons  of  munitions,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $2fiS0jS^l  % 
About  $33,000  have  been  paid  for  tninq[H>rtation  of  troc^  by  aHige 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

WATEB  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  fleet  of  transports,  over  1,000  strong  which  attended  and  morel 
and  supplied  the  army  during  the  rebellion,  has  been  dispersed,  and  the 
vessels  have  been  sold. 

Twenty-seven  vessels  of  all  kinds  owned  by  the  United  States  have  beoi 
in  the  service  of  the  department  during  the  year,  or  parts  thereof  'Bat^" 
nine  vessels  have  been  under  time  charters  at  various  times. 

Three  steamers  and  four  sailing  vessels  sold  at  auction  daring  the  jcs 
produced  $32,539  75. 

The  cost  of  chartered  vessels  during  the  year  was  $150,330  16,  exdo- 
sive  of  freight  paid  to  vessels  not  under  time  charters. 

The  movement  by  vessels  not  owned  or  run  by  the  govenunent  has 
been — 

By  ocean  and  lake. 

Persons 8, 846 

Animals 48$ 

Freight,  (tons) S%M3 

By  river. 

Persons .\ . .  S4,163 

Animals 2,068 

Freight,  (tons) 700,20$ 

Costing. 

By  river / $965, 401  4t 

By  ocean  and  lake 705, 314  2S 

Total 1, 670, 715 


There  have  been  transported  by  vessels  OAvned  or  run  by  the  goven* 
ment — 

By  ocean  and  laJce. 

Persons 811 

Freight,  (tons) 1,0S1 

By  river. 

Persons 48,2N 

Animals 27 

Freight,  (tons) 9,1M 

Thus  the  total  movement  by  water  has  been — 

Of  persons 81,5SS 

Animals 2,574 

Freight,  (tons) 743,131 

A  steamer,  upon  a  requisition  from  the  military  division  of  the  Paciitc, 
has  been  imrcliased  from  the  Navy  Department,  to  be  employed  as  a 
transport  between  San  Francisco  and  Alaska. 
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The  Newbem,  of  920  tops,  costing  $35,000,  is  now  in  Scv;  York,  and 

ViD  Bail  in  »  abort  time  for  San  Francisco. 

-Ikere  have  been  received  at  tbia  office  for  settlement 
doring  tiie  fiscal  year  4,791  accounts  for  transporta- 
tion, amounting  to $4,913,154  'ZO 

.  The  total  oomber  in  tlie  office,  and  received  during  the 

year,  vaa  7,370,  amoonting  to (6, 045,  G52  53 

Of  these,  there  have  been  ordered  paid  3,101,  amount- 
ing to $4, 101, 412  09 

Stgecbed,  593,  amoonting  to 024, 339  CI 

Braeired  to  other  branches  of  the  csecutive  departments, 
371,  amounting  to 80, 234  19 

Awaiting  final  action  on  30tb  June,  1868, 3,305,  amoont- 
ing to  1, 239, 660  04 

Totai 6,045,652  53 


INSPECTION. 

Hie  Operations  and  records  of  the  inspection  branch  of  the  office  have 
tem,  daring  the  fiscal  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  acting  Quarter- 
Mtster  General,  in  charge  of  Brevet  Colonel  H.  A.  Uoyce,  assistant 
«ii^rt«rmast«r  United  States  volnnteers,  since  the  expiration  of  the  year 
■ODorably  mustered  out  of  service.  A  special  report  thereof  by  Colonel 
.■nrce  ia  herewith  submitted. 

^e  books  of  this  office  contain  a  record  of  the  services,  the  military 
Ustory  of  the  officers  who  have  done  duty  in  the  dei>artnient,  now  nearly 
tnnpleted  to  date. 

This  branch  of  the  office  receives  and  examines  the  reports  of  insi)ec- 
ttons  of  property  reiwrted  as  unser^'iceable,  the  reports  of  boards  of  sur- 
my.  It  also  prepares  records,  and  distributes  the  general  and  special 
maera  of  the  department,  and  oitlers  received  from  the  Ai^utant  General's 
aAoe  for  distribution.  Its  chief  acts  as  at^utaut  general  of  the  corps. 
DntailB  are  fully  set  forth  ii>  the  accompanying  report  of  Colonel  Koyce. 

Qver  2,600  reports  of  iusi>ection  and  proceedings  of  boards  of  sur\'ey 
haiici  been  acted  on,  and  127,000  orders  and  other  papers  have  been  dia- 
tzibnted  by  this  branch  of  the  office  dining  the  year.  An  annual  report 
of  officers  of  the  department  in  tabular  form,  and  a  list  of  officers  in  the 
defpartment  who  have  been  promoted  by  brevet  during  the  year,  are  with 
flier^ort 

CAVAI.KY  AND  AETILLBKY  BOB^S. 

Officers  m  duty  in  Texas,  in  which  district  a  large  portion  of  the  cav- 
thy  of  the  army  must  for  some  years  continue  to  be  cmidoyed,  report 
Uiat  horses  of  the  native  stock,  though  hardy  and  wircy,  are  not  stout- 
mongfa  to  last  under  the  severe  duty  to  which  our  cavalry  horses  in  tho 
puisnit  of  Indians  are  subjected. 

The  northern  horse,  bred  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  or  Virginia,  or  the 
States  Btill  further  north,  requires  a  years  residence  in  Texas  l>efore  he 
becomes  acclimated.  If  put  to  severe  work  at  once  on  arriving  in  the 
State  he  br^Ju  down.  Alter  a  year  h$  seems  to  become  acclimated,  and 
llieii  will  outwear  in  this  service  several  of  the  native  horses. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  stock  farm  be  established  at  some  healthy 
29  Ab 
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positiou,  and  that  there  be  kept  there  a  yeai's  supply  of  horses  for  the 
(listri(;t.  It  is  stated  that  mauy  of  the  northern  horses  taken  to  Texas  by 
the  volimteer  cavalry  i-egiujents,  and  leit  in  that  State  on  the  diiicliiife 
of  the  regiments  at  the  teiiuination  of  the  war,  are  still  sound  and  kt- 
viceable,  while  two  or  thiee  sets  of  native  horses  bought  in  Texas  hive 
worn  out  alongside  of  them. 

Ilorses  and  cattle  seem  to  multiply  and  to  thrive  in  Texas,  if  natire 
bom.  As  our  best  horses  are  descended  from  the  Arab  or  the  Baih, 
natives  of  a  climate  hotter  and  more  arid  than  that  of  Texas,  I  believe 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  climate,  but  in  the  breed. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  it  wimld  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  service 
were  a  stock  farm  esUiblished  for  the  department  in  Texas,  and  one  aim 
on  the  western  plains.  To  these,  horses  unfit  for  duty  could  be  sent  to 
rexjover.  All  the  mares  now  ui  service  lit  for  bre<»ding  could  lie  collected 
at  those  two  points,  and  if  money  were  appropriated  tor  the  purchase  rf 
a  few  g<H)d  stock  horses,  in  a  few  years  these  farms  would  su]>ply  the 
countiy  with  remounts  at  much  less  than  the  present  cost,  and  with 
animals  of  better  quality  and  acclimated  by  biilh  in  the  district  in  vhkh 
they  are  to  serve. 

Tlie  suiplus  mares  could  be  sold,  and  being  of  good  blood  would  tend 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  horses  of  the  country-.  Thus  a  benetit, 
whose  value  cannot  be  estimated,  would  be  conferred  upon  the  farmerv 
of  the  west  and  southwest. 

Tiie  average  cost  of  the  cavalry  horses  bought  diuing  the  flaeal  year 
has  been  one  himdred  and  forty-two  dollars,  ($142 ;)  of  artillery  bones, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-live  dollars,  ($155;)  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
cost  of  transi)orting  them  from  the  districts  in  which  they  wot  pur- 
chased. 

There  were  pimjhased  during  the  fiscal  year  2,741  cavalry  and  72 
artillery  horses,  and  2,864  mules,  costing  $788,071  25. 

Tliere  were  in  the  military  service  on  the  30th  June,  1868^ 


In  regiments  and  dctacboicnts. 


In  depot 


ToCiL 


Cavalry  horses !      8,033 

Artillery  horKcs 7(>5 

Wagon  trains 


300 
Officers*  private  horses 1,  Wl8 


10,  e4() 
Mnles I      3,203 


Oxen. 


23 


],4((0             9,IS 

44   '        :• 

J,  001            i.w 
I,ert 

2, 445           13»9I 

I4,CG3           I7.« 

18i?    :          III 

14,(r72    j     17,206 


3I.» 


To  keep  up  such  a  herd  tlu»  exi»ense  of  two  sto<*k  farms,  sucha^aiv 
kept  up  by  most  nations  which  have*  hir;i:(^  cavahy  forces,  would  uudoaU- 
edly  1k^  well  ai)plied. 

i  recommend  that  an  ai)propnalioii  of  $.'>0,000  be  asked  for  tlu'pnr* 
chase  of  land  in  Texas  and  of  l)r4'edin«x  animals. 

lu  the  depaitmont  of  the  ^lissouri  then*  is  land  enou;;h  which  idtbf 
proixn-ty  of  the  government,  and  wh'w.h  can  be  s<»t  aside  as  a  uiilitair 
reservation  without  cost. 

BARRA(;KS  and  QUAKTERS — UOSPITALS — MILITARY  Bl'ILDING& 

Durinp:  the  fiscal  year  authority  has  been  ^jranted  for  the  coDstmriki 
of  113  buildings — temporary  barracks,  hospitals,  quarteni,  8torehiiiiM_ 
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-4md  iiiK>n  them  there  h<is  been  expended  $470,170.  These  build- 
sre  at  militmy  posts  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  lihode  Ishiud,  Xew 
c.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  Kansas, 
ngan,  Indiana,  and  Colorado  and  Kew  Mexico  Territories.  Three 
mmd  three  hundred  and  fift^-sLx  buihlings  are  occupied  by  the 
f,  besides  the  works  of  permanent  fortifications. 
I  repairs  of  public  buildings  at  military  i)osts,  (79,000  have  been 
M^L  Authority  has  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  $189,037  GO 
R  the  completion  of  certain  buildings  at  military  posts  on  the  fron- 
tf  Texas. 

■ring  the  past  year  one  of  the  important  and  expensive  operations 
he  department  has  been  the  construction  of  the  new  military  posts 
lie  frontier  of  Texas — ^Forts  Da\is,  Concho,  Griffin,  Bichardson, 
kJbCMi,  Chadboume,  Belknap,  and  Buffalo  Springs, 
le  first  location  of  some  of  these  posts  proved  unfortunate.  Want 
iter  in  the  hot  season,  or  of  timber,  compelled  changes  in  their 
tkm  after  considerable  expenditui*es  in  constructing  or  in  forwai*d- 
irorkmen  and  materials. 

iIEaIo  Springs,  Chadboume,  and  Belknap  were  thus  abandoned. 
us  was  due,  doubtless,  to  want  of  speciiU  local  information  as  to  the 
naphy  and  resources  of  the  district. 

board  of  officers,  ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district, 
ty  selected  sites  to  which  tiie  workmen  and  machinery  were  trans- 
Id.  and  good  progress  has  since  been  made. 

jkttiis  case  the  expenditure  would  have  been  less,  had  this  depart- 
been  able  to  sen^  an  experienced  officer  to  take  charge  at  each 
\9t  the  operations  it  was  ordered  there  to  carry  on. 
I  the  subject  is  of  importance,  and  has  iittracted  the  attention  of  the 
f,  I  submit,  \iith  this  reiK)rt,  extracts  from  the  reiwrts  of  Brevet 
4  J.  G.  O.  Lee  and  of  Brtn'ct  Colonel  Strang,  officers  of  this 
firtuient,  who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  Uie  orders  for  the 
Mnietion  and  supi)ly  of  these  posts. 

feese  extracts  give  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the  expendi- 
m  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

iie  total  number  of  buildings  reported  to  this  office  as  now  occupied 
military  puri)os(iS  is  3,350.  Many  of  these,  however,  particularly 
■i  the.  western  frontier,  are  very  rude  structures. 
M&rs  have  l>een  issued  for  sale  during  the  year  of  331  buildings,  and 
^iRuldings  have  ])een  transferred  from  this  department  to  the  Freed- 
kh  Bureau  at  appraised  values. 

P^BOOF  STORE-HOUSE  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  SCHUYLKILL  ARSENAL. 

la  qipropriation  of  $146,000  was  made  in  July,  18G6,  for  the  erection 
a  fire-proof  store-house  at  the  Sehuylkill  arsenal,  Philadelphia. 
qponls  were  duly  invited  for  tlie  construction  of  the  building  within 
q^)ropriation,  but  during  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
puration  of  the  plans  and  estimates  upon  which  the  appropnatioii 
I  asked  for  and  the  actual  appropriation  of  the  money,  all  labor  and 
erials  required  in  the  building  trade  had  advanced,  and  no  coa- 
letor  offered  to  construct  the  building  for  the  sum  appropriated, 
lader. these  circumstances,  the  plans  were  modified  by  the  omission 
atain  jxirtions,  which,  though  usefid,  were  not  indispensable  to  the 
Mmction  of  the  store-house.  One  floor  was  omitted,  and  somo  nunli- 
liim  of  the  specifications  was  made  to  i-chIucc  expense.  One  of  the 
II,  bidding  under  the  advertisement,  entered  into  con.ti:act  to  <;on- 
wt  the  bmlding  and  to  complete  it  within  the  appjopriaition. 
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The  Htoreliouse  lias  been  completed,  and  is  now  filled  with  elotbiug  to 
a  great  value.  The  storage  capacity  is  about  1,500,000  cubic  feet,  which 
has  cost  about  ten  cents  i)er  cubic  foot.  No  combustible  material  enters 
into  tiUe  construction  of  the  building,  which  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  any 
storehouse  can  be. 

The  contractors  have  i)resented  a  veiy  large  claim  for  extras  under 
their  contract,  which,  if  allowed,  would  increase  the  cost  £eu*  beyond  the 
onginal  estimate,  or  the  appropriation,  or  the  sum  for  which  they  con* 
tracted  to  complete  it  entirely.    This  claim*has  not  been  allowed. 

REGULAB  SUPPLIES. 

On  the  30th  June,  18C7,  there  were  in  store  for  consumption  129,4U 
bushels  of  com,  202,040  bushels  of  oats,  8,200  tons  of  hay,  892  tooB  of 
straw. 

There  have  been  purchased  and  issued,  in  addition,  during  the  year, 
1 ,438,292  bushels  of  com,  952,886  bushels  of  oats,  50,367  tons  of  hJ^y, 
1,525  tons  of  straw. 

Thus,  the  total  consumption  of  forage  during  the  fiscal  year  has  been, 
1,567,726  bushels  of  com,  1,855,535  bushels  of  oats,  58,568  tons  of  hay, 
2,217  tons  of  straw. 

The  hay  upon  the  \i^stern  i)lains  is  in  a  great  measure  put  up  by  the 
labor  of  the  troops  ^  but  in  the  southern  States,  owing  to  scarcity,  or 
climate,  or  disorder,  a  great  pait  of  those  agricultural  products  are  iaoet 
cheaply  supplied  by  purchase  and  shipment  from  northern  districtB. 

The  consumption  of  tuel  during  the  year  has  been  119,973  coids  of 
wood,  and  32,425  tons  of  coal. 

Tlic  business  relating  to  barracks  and  quarters,  military  bnOdingSi 
regular  supplies,  and  purchase  of  animals,  cavalry  and  artilleiy  hones, 
and  mules  for  the  trains,  and  the  investigation  of  the  claims  for  qnarler- 
masters'  stores,  and  for  stores  taken  during  the  war  for  military  serrieei 
under  the  acts  relating  to  th(»  examination  and  settlement  of  such  chums, 
luivi^  boon  during  the  fiscal  year  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  J. 
A.  Ekin,  deputy  <iuai*terniastev  giMieral,  under  the  direction  of  the  actio; 
Quartermaster  Gon(^ral.    His  rei)(>ii:  in  detail  is  submitted  herewith: 

CLAIMS    FOR     KKGI'T  ;x4     AND    MLSCKLLANEOUS    SrPPLfKS,     A>'DCAU, 
TEAMSTEKS'  SERVICE,  BUILDINGS,  ANi)  LABOR. 

There  were  on  th(»  .'}Oth  Jnui?,  1807,  in  the  branch  of  the 
office  having  charge  of  the  above  subject,  LvJiW 
claims,  amounting  to $0, 575, 144  3S 

There  w(»re  received  diuing  the  lisiral  year,  4,tS38, 
amounting  to 3, 627, 054  37 

Total,  20,170 10,202, lUd  72 

There  have  been  i)assed  490  clanus, 
amounting,  as  api>rove<l,  to 8500, 313  28 

Being  a  reduction  of  the  amount  as 
(Calmed  of 141, 761  88 

There  hav(»  been  rejected  1,574,  amount- 
ing to .' 2,  (K>4, 430  38 

There  are  susiM»n(h»<l,  awaiting  further 
]m>of  or  explanation,  rtyWH  cUiims, 
for (;,  592,  706  92 

And  there  ivninincd  on  the  30th  June, 
18(>iS,  370  claims,   not   yet   acted  on, 

amounting  to J 312, 084  26 

10,202,198  n 
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Hie  inTestigation  of  tbese  claims  is  diUBcult  and  delicate.  Proof  of 
ftcts  und  of  loyalty  of  tlie  claimauts  is  required  under  the  law ;  and 
extensive  correapoDdcDce  and  inveatigatioQ  is  necessary  to  guard  againtit 
ttand  apon  the  goTemment,  and  to  secure  justice  to  loyal  and  uonest 
fHftiniBtitB. 

I  have  heretofore  recommended  some  special  legislation  in  the  nature 
of  a  oommissioQ  to  examine  and  adjust  these  claims,  taking  evidence  in 
the  locality  where  they  originated,  but  without  success. 

The  duty  Is  in  a  measure  judicial,  and  while  meritorious  claimants 
mofit  snffer  from  the  delays  in  procuring  proof  satisfactory  to  this 
departmeDt,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  fraudulent  and  tV>rged  claims 
are  presented,  with  such  documentary  proof  as  to  succeed. 

The  law  now  makes  it  the  duty  of  th«  <  juartcrmaster  General  to  examine 
fliem,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  property  was  used  by  the  army,  and  of  the 
,  loyalty  of  the  claimauts,  to  refer  the  papers  to  the  Third  Auditor,  with 
-    lecommeudatlon  for  setUemeut. 

CLOTHING  AND  EQUIPAGE. 

The  Iffl-ge  stock  of  clothing  and  oqnipage  on  hand  at  the  termination 

of  the  war  has  snfBced,  and  will  still  for  some  years  suffice  to  supply  all 

the  more  import^it  aiticlea  of  equipment,  sales  of  materials,  surplus, 

and  liable  to  decay,  if  kept  long  in  store,  and  of  those  which,  on  inspec- 

taoD,  hare  been  found  in  bad  condition,  have  fiimished  the  means  to 

neet  aU  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  cai-e  of  the  stock  on  hand, 

■nd  for  purchase  of  such  new  articles  as  have  been  needed. 

Kg  appropriation  for  clothing  of  the  army  has  been  asked  since  the 

I  md  of  the  yiai,  and  none  will  l>e  needed  for  the  next  Hscal  year. 

■<      Several  depots  have  been  closed  during  the  year,  and  the  material 

Moied  has  been  sold  or  transferred  to  other  depots,  which  it  is  still 

i  bdieved  to  be  necessary  to  keep  up.    The  material  from  the  iNew  York 

^  ddiot  has  been  sold  or  trausfen'ed  to  the  Schuylkill  arsenal,  where  the 

';  new  flre-proof  warehouse  erected  during  the  past  year  affords  secure 

atorage,  and  this  dejiot  closed. 

The  depot  of  clothing  und  e<iuipagc  at  St.  Louis  has  also  been  discon- 
tinned.  The  material  not  sold  has  bceu  transferred  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
which  must  for  some  years  continue  to  l>e  the  principal  deiwt  for  supply 
for  the  troops  in  the  military  division  of  the  Missouri.  Other  minor 
d^iots  have  also  been  closed,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  is  now 
stored  in  arsenals  and  storehouses,  the  property  of  the  government,  und 
the  expenses  for  rent  and  watchmen  are  correspondingly  reduced. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  clothing  and  equipage  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  C384,581  41,  which  suui  includes  clerk  hire,  I'ents,  labor  in 
packing,  repacking,  and  shipping,  and  materials  for  bales,  boxes,  &c. 

Issaea  are  now  made,  as  fai-  as  practicabli',  from  the  deiHJt  at  Jefter- 
60nvill&  Indiana,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  stock  there  so  as  to 
allow  of  that  depot  being  also  closed,  when  the  tempoi-ar>'  buildings 
erected  during  the  war  will  be  sold,  and  the  lease  of  the  site  will  be 
terminated. 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  ma^ie  in  March,  18CT,  for  a  fire-proof 
storehouse  at  the  JeS'ersonvillc  dc^iot,  but  no  authority  to  purchase  lund 
was  contained  in  the  law.  During  the  pa«t  year,  however,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  very  lai'ge  sales  of  surplus  matciial  have 
so  far  reduced  the  stock  of  clothing  and  equipage  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined not  to  maintain  beyond  a  few  years  this  depot.  The  appropria- 
tion has,  therefore,  been  reported  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  be 
ouried  to  Qie  surplus  fund< 
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At  the  present  rate  of  distribution  and  sale,  the  temporary  bitildiD«s 
now  used  at  Jefferson ville  will  last  as  long  as  they  are  likely  to  be  needed. 

During:  the  past  year  the  sales  of  surplus  and  of  damage<l  elothug 
and  equipage  have  produced  the  sum  of  $3,934,631  65,  whieh  has  beet 
deposited  iu  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations. 

The  principal  sales  have  been  made  under  authority  of  the  Seeretuy 
of  War,  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  commercttl 
centres.  Full  statements  in  tabular  form  of  the  articles  sold,  aud  of  ^ 
amoiuit  received  therefor,  accompany  this  report. 

Under  the  act  of  22d  Man.*h,  1807,  gratuitous  issues  of  clothing  have 
been  made  to  the  inmates  of  all  the  i*egulai*ly  constituted  soldiera^  hcnei 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Sales  of  similar  artidtt 
have  also  imder  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  been  made  to  theie 
institutions.  Tables  accompanying  this  report  give  the  quantities  oai 
amounts  of  such  issues  and  sales. 

CLAIMS  FOB  CLOTHI^'G  AND  EQUIPAGE. 

Claims  for  clothing  and  equii)age  alleged  to  have  been  delivered  to 
and  used  by  the  army  to  the  amount  of  $15,962  87  have  been  presented 
to  this  office  during  the  year.  Of  these  six,  amounting  to  $950  54,  have 
been  allowed  under  the  act  of  «Iuly  4, 18(>4,  and  transmitted  to  the  Thinl 
Auditor,  with  reooniniendation  for  settlement.  Four,  amoonting  to 
83,489  33,  have  been  rejected;  and  seven,  amounting  to  811,5^  are  not 
finally  adjusted,  but  await  fuillier  proof. 

A  large  claim  presented  l>y  (*ertain  contractors  for  damages  nnder  tlie 
action  of  this  department  in  rejecting  cloth  as  not  of  the  strength  required 
by  the  si)ecilications  of  the  contracts  has  I  wen  rejected  by  this  office,  and 
the  contractors  have  appealed  to  the  Secivtary  of  War. 

The  ix'ports  and  returns  of  the  clothing  and  equipage  issued  dmiog 
the  year  ai^e  regularly  received,  examined  in  this  othce,  and  sent  to  the 
Second  Auditor  with  ivmarks  for  tlnal  settlement.  This  work  is  kfpC 
nearly  up  to  date. 

Nearly  23,000  returns  and  vouchers  iwrtaining  to  officers*  retoms  of 
clothing  and  equipage  liav<»  luM^n  received,  examined  and  tninsmited  to 
the  Auditor  during  the  year,  an<l  42,<MK)  letters  have  been  written  and 
despatched  from  this  branch  of  th<»  ollice. 

Th(»  bmncli  of  clothing  and  equipage*  has  continued  under  the  eharjT 
of  lirevet  Brigsulier  Gen<Tal  A.  J.  P(MTy,  who  has  with  signal  abilifr 
conducted  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

NATIONAL  SOLDIKKS'  CEMETERIES. 

The  national  cemeteries,  and  the  collection  therein  and  identificatioi 
of  the  i^emains  of  the  sohlicrs  wliq  fell  ui>on  the  battle-fields  and  alunjt 
the  lines  of  military  oi)erations,  have  engaged  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
ti(m  of  this  oflice  since*  the  tenninationor  the  war.  Under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  chief  of  the  eh^partincnt,  the  super\'isio«  of  thes* 
oixM'ations  has  In^en  intrnstiMl  to  l{rev(»t  Colonel  C.  W.Folsom,  assistant 
(piailermaster  of  voluiitinqs,  who  remained  in  service  till  after  theel«« 
of  the  lis<'al  year.  His  n^jxnt  an<l  tin*  tables  accompan>ing  it  arehiTP- 
with  submitted,  and  give*  in  detnil  tiie  history  of  theo]K*rationsand  tbfir 
results.  The  total  imnil)<»r  of  national  cemeteries  n*iH)rt*Hl  is  7:!,  andm* 
have  rt^poils  from  320  Im^al,  iK)st,or  private  <'enieteries.  The  total  numlier 
of  graves  reported  is  31(5,233.  Th<*  occupants  of  I7i),7(>4  aiv  satisfactorily 
i(h»ntiiied. 

The  estimated  aggivgate  (»ost  of  disintcnnent,  transfer,and  n»interua'nt. 
^^       "hase  of  sites  and  of  fencing,  grading,  and  dniuiing  the  cemeteries 
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and  of  marking  the  gr&ves  to  the  30tli  June  last,  is  t2,6S0,845  64.    The 
evtimated  expenditnre  for  the  next  flscal  y<-ar  is  $53d,(>55  ti4. 

This  amoaot  is  large,  but  the  remains  of  the  dead  lay  scattered  over 
fhe  vbole  south,  aud  many  had  to  be  collected  from  remote  places,  and 
evried  to  central  cemeteries.  Many  also  died  at  the  great  dei>ota  for 
recmitiiig  and  organizing  our  armies,  and  at  the  hospitals,  ^liich  towards 
tte  elose  of  the  war  were  established  in  almost  every  loyal  State,  so  that 
"  e  work  extended  over  almost  the  whole  settled  territory  of  the  United 


I  do  not  concur  in  all  the  recommendations  of  Colonel  Folsom. 

I  do  not  think  the  appointment  of  superintendents  of  a  higher  grade  ; 
Ikan  DOW  allowed  by  law  necessary.    Among  the  disabled  soldiers  will 
donbtless  be  foond  men  of  sufiicicnt  education  and  capacity  to  take 
libaige  of  the  largest  of  these  cemeteries — men  who  will  gladly  avail 
tteauelvea  of  such  positions  as  shelter  for  their  declining  years. 

I  do  not  concur  in  the  proposition  to  ai>ply  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  for  money  for  monuments  in  these  cemeteries.  The  uatioual  gov- 
ernment has  taken  charge  of  these  sacred  remains.  They  fell  in  the 
defieDce,  not  of  the  States,  but  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  should  make 
ttie  eipenditnres  necessary  for  their  proiwr  and  tender  preservation. 

Any  memorials  which  the  States  or  which  indinduals  may  desire  to 
•Abr  for  the  decoration  of  these  cemeteries,  or  for  the  designation  of 
todivldual  soldiers,  or  of  the  remains  of  iDenil)er8  of  particular  corps  or 
Rgimeuts,  shonid,  if  in  good  taste,  be  accepted,  aud  even  erected  by  the  gov- 
■nment.  But  all  expenditures  and  all  contiol  of  the  cemeteries  should 
ramalD  as  now  in  charge  of  the  ofticers  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

niere  have  been  published  at  this  date  15  rolls  of  honor.  Five  more 
we  in  tlie  hands  of  the  printer.  It  is  supiwsiHl  that  six  more  numbers  will 
eomidete  the  work.  They  contain  the  names  of  nearly  200,000  deceased 
loldierH,  with  the  reconl  of  their  places  of  interment-,  aud  a  list  of  over 
100,000  graves,  the  remains  in  which  as  yet  unknon-u  uiay  liom  existing 
leeords  be  hereafter  identified  by  tlicir  comrades  and  friends. 

A  careful  register  of  the  place  whence  each  body  has  been  removed, 
of  the  place  where  it  is  reinterred,  aud  of  all  articles  Ibuud  about  it  which 
on  serve  as  means  of  identification,  is  kept,  aud  is  accessible  to  all 
toqniry- 

Ko  progress  has  been  made  in  erecting,  as  required  by  law,  permanent 
Uocks  at  each  grave. 

I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  best  monument  for  this  purpose  yet  con- 
trived is  the  small  rectangular  block  of  cast  iron,  galvanized  to  protect 
it  from  rust,  and  filled  with  earth  or  cement. 

This  planted  at  the  grave  will  last  for  many  years.  It  is  not  costly, 
is  ea«ly  tmusported,  is  not  au  object  of  iihinder. 

With  the  wages  of  stone-cutters  at  $5  a  day,  the  cost  of  320,000  head- 
Btonea  pn^rly  lettered  would  be  a  verj-  great  charge  upon  the  treasury. 
The  wooden  head-boards  are  now  rapidly  decaying,  aud  to  replace 
them  ia  expensive. 

For  the  action  of  the  department  in  this  matter,  I  refer  to  the  detaUed 
report  of  Colonel  Folsom  herewith. 

The  effect  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  30th  Mareh,  18C8,  by  which  the 
decision  of  the  accounting  officers  of  tlie  treasury  ui>ou  any  account  is 
made  final  and  obUgatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  any  department,  should 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress. 

l%e  oniform  practice  of  the  goverament,  iis  showu  by  repeated  deci- 
idons  of  the  Attorney  General's  dei>ai-tmeut,  had  been  to  place  in  the 
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heads  of  the  execntive  departments  a  higher  authority  than  in  the  Conp- 
troller  and  Au<Mtor. 

Occasionally,  when  differences  arose,  it  had  happened  that  a  Secretaiy 
or  cabinet  minister  had  ordered  a  payment  or  the  allowance  of  an  accoont 
to  which  the  Comptroller  had  objected.  The  decision  of  the  officer  of 
highest  rank  had,  however,  been  maintained.  The  Comptroller  had 
authority  to  overrule  the  opinion  of  the  Auditor,  but  the  Secretary  mi 
above  the  Comptroller. 

Such  cases  of  differences,  however,  are  believed  to  have  been  few  aad 
unimiK)rtant. 

Under  the  joint  resolution  of  30th  March,  1868,  final  control  of  die 
expenditures  of  the  appropriations  for  the  military  service  is  taken  ttam 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  autliority  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  cab- 
inet minister  is  given  to  the  Comptroller. 

Many  claims  rejected  by  the  War  Department  have  been  allowed  by 
the  Com])troller ;  some  of  them  maintaining  the  validity  of  contncti 
made  without  authority  by  officers  of  the  quartermasters^  department, 
even  made  in  direct  violation  of  orders. 

The  consequences  are  so  grave  that  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  eall 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  law  and  to  its  effects. 

The  expenditures  of  the  army  and  it>s  losses  are  of  late  years  greatly 
in<*j*eased  by  the  furnishing  of  improved  arms  and  ammunition  to  tke 
Indians. 

It  is  said  that  they  fight  now  in  line  of  battle,  and  some  hundreds  hav* 
ing  lately  surrounded  a  distinguished  officer  and  his  gallant  litde  band} 
were  able  to  expend  some  thousands  of  cartridges  in  the  attempt  to 
re-ejiaet  the  massacre  of  Fort  Phil.  Kearney. 

As  a  measure  of  humanity  to  our  own  men,  whom  they  murder,  and  to 
our  own  women,  whom  they  violate  with  all  the  aggravations  of  savage 
barbarity,  the  supply  of  arms  to  any  Indian,  not  a  citizen  of  the  Umtel 
States,  should  be  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment,  under  severe 
penalties. 

It  is  a  question  whether  as  a  measure  of  peace  in  the  future  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  army  to  take  from  every  Indiaiiy 
not  a  citizen,  whenever  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  anny  commanders  to  do 
fc>o,  all  fire  arms  and  ammunition  therefor  of  whatever  kind. 

The  anow  is  a  sufiiciently  effective  weapon  in  the  chase  of  the  bufBite. 
But  though  in  a  dose  tight,  when  a  small  body  of  troops  is  surrounded 
by  many  savages,  it  is  also  effective  in  war ;  its  possession  does  not  tempt 
th(^  savages  to  attack  as  does  that  of  the  n»volvers  and  bnHH.*hloadeEii 
with  which  so  many  of  th(*m  have,  since  the  rebellion,  been  supplied. 

Let  them  have  arms  for  the  chase,  but  not  for  war.  This  is  true 
humanity  to  both  parties. 

Govern  them  as  other  dangerous  and  barbarous  classes  in  theconntiT 
are  governed,  by  police  measures,  not  by  treaties. 

All  of  which  is  respectfullv  submitted. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartennaster  General^  Brevet  Major  General  V,  &  A, 

Brevet  Major  General  J.  M.  SciiorreLD, 

/Secretary  of  War. 
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Statement  of  aooaufUa  for  disbursements  received  and  examined  at  the  Quar- 
temuuter  Oeneraffs  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^,  1868. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Waahingtom,  D.  C,  Oetobtr  20,  1868. 

Ob  the  90th  June,  1867,  tbere  remained  charged  to 
&lniraiiig  officers  to  be  accoonted  for  accounts  and 
▼oochera,  not  then  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
iUsoffice,  of 961,432,210  33 

To  which  are  to  be  added — 

UtBemittanoes  in  July,  1867 $2,382,764  93 

Bemittanoes  in  August,  1867 2, 532, 105  11 

Bemlttances  in  September,  1867. .      5, 798, 449  21 

BflBDdttanees  in  October,  1867  ....      2, 391,673  55 

Bemittances  in  November,  1 867 . .     .2, 671 ,  574  35 

BamJttances  In  December,  1867  . .      2, 660, 097  81  . 

Bemiitaneeft  in  January,  1868....      1,358, 134  96 

RwnHtancea  in  February,  1868. . .      4, 104, 996  84 

Bemittancea  in  March,  1868 1,577,055  13^ 

Btomittances  in  April,  1868 1,691,806  73 

Bemittances  in  May,  1868 3, 673, 714  47  • 

Bemittancee  in  June,  1868 2,265,039  48 

3:^,  107, 412  57 

H  Proceeds  of  sales  of  property,  rents  of  buildings,  &.C.       3, 894,  .384  39 
Id.  CoUectioDs  made  from  internal  revenue  tax,  in  ex* 

cess  cf  the  amount  remitted  to  the  Commissioner  ...  79, 371  98 

4th.  Amount  collected  from  contraband  tax 266  05 


Total 98,513,645  32 

Ibe  following  sums  are  accounted  for  in  accounts  and 
voQcheiB  iR^ch  have  since  passed  the  administrative 
timminadon  of  this  office  and  which  have  been  trans- 
Butted  to  the  treasury  for  final  settlement,  viz : 
DUmrsements  of  former  years,  the  ac- 
comis  for  which  had  not  been  ex- 
amined at  date  of  last  annual  report  |45, 328, 166  10 

DMnmementsof  July,  1867 1,280,225  53 

IMraneinenta  of  August,  1867 1,260,335  65 

Dfibiifnmeiits  of  September,  1867  ...      1,250,421  37 

SblmiBemeikts  of  October,  1867 946,351  70 

nabaiMments  of  November,  1867....       1,266,611  66 
IMmneineDts  of  December,  1867  ...       1,119,811  07 

BfslwxMments  of  January,  1868 136,294  48 

Its  of  February,  1868  ....  121,333  06 

of  March,  1868 112,127  13 

of  April,  1868.. 17,426  39 

of  May,  1868 32,421  70 

BiAvnomezitsof  June,  1868 28,869  02 

52, 920, 394  86 
Amoanti  returned  to  the  treasury...        3,96(5,684  42 
Amottai   improperly   seized   from    a 

loyal  d&mn  and  refunded  by  order  * 

.of  the  Secretary  of  War 1,068  25 

Total 56,888,147  53 

Dedaet  disbursements  made  by  offi- 
cers in  excess  of  funds  in  their 
hands,  the  amount  of  which  is  car- 
ried to  their  credit 32,511  45 

56,855,636  08 

Balance  June  30.  1868 $41,658,009  00 

This  is  accounted  for  as  follows : 
The    last  accounts    examined  carry 

balaoeea  to  the  credit  of  the  United 

States amoiintiiig  to 6,613,523  03 
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Tbe  acknowledgments  of  transfers 
of  quartermastexs'  funds  exceed 
the  amoant  charged  in  the  aoooonts 
examined $5,068,530  06 

The  remittances  from    the   treasmy 

not  acknowledged  in  the  accounts 

examined  np  to  the  close  of   (he 

last  fiscal   year,  hut  as  shown  hj 

the  corrected  financial  statement  for 

the  fiscal  year  1867,  amounted  to. . .      69,392,907  64 
Bemittanoes    daring  the    fiscal  year 

1868 83,107,419  57 

99,499,680  91 
Amoant  acknowedged  by  the  aeooonts 
examined  for  this  statement 59,379,663  94 


•J,630»99i  97 


40,187.016  97  i. 

ssa 


17,668^748  86 


The  accounts  which,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1868,  passed  the  administratiye  examinatjon  of  this 
office  and  were  transmitted  to  the  treasury  for  final 
settlement  show  disbursements  as  follows : 
1st.  For  regular  supplies,  via : 

Fuel $1,870,036  14 

Forage 15,990,009  80 

Straw 78,756  37 

Stationeiy 313,049  05 

Sd.  Incidental  expenses  of  the  army  Tiz: 

Postage 195,110  03 

Expenses  of  courts-martial 79,954  99 

Express  and  escorts 99,888  74 

Burial  expenses 13,098  99 

Guides,  interpreters,  and  spies...  177,618  11 

Clerksand  agents 1,269,965  57 

Pay  of  wagon  and  forage  masters .  2, 765  50 

Laborers 1,783,712  00 

Soldiers  on  constant  labor 253, 746  36 

Hire  of  veterinary  surgeons 5, 184  53 

Officefumiture 38,037  65 

Medicines  for  horses  and  other 

animals 32,325  28 

Forges,  blacksmiths'  and  shoeing 

tools 47,134  48 

Horse  and  mule  shoes,  nails,  iron 

and  steel  for  shoeing 300,016  51 

Picket  rope 504  00 

Apprehension  of  deserters 59, 4C3  76 

4,204,456  43 

3d.  Cavalry  and  artillery  horses 1,157,894  42 

4th.  Transportation  and  supplies  of  prisoners,  &c 308, 691  16 

5th.  Telegraph  for  military  purposes  and  expenses  in 

operating  the  same 11,54580 

6th.  Barracks  and  quarters,  viz : 

For  rent $1,287,546  40 

For  repairs  and  construction 3, 406, 476  86 

4, 694, 023  96 

7th.  Mileage,  transportation  of  officers  and  baggage ....  408, 304  96 

8th.  Transportation,  vis : 

Of  clothing $247,680  37 

Of  subsistence 2,048,190  34 

Of  ordnance 529,576  74 

Of  troops  and  supplies 19,936,550  04 

22,761,997  49 

9th.  Purchase  of  stoves 147,199  44 

10th.  Material  for  and  amount  expended  in  tbe  purchase 

and  preparation  of  clothing,  camp  and  garrison 

equipage 397,239  95 
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lUh.  Collecting,  drilling,  and  organizing  volunteers $3, 321  35 

ftk.  For  the  porchase,  constmction,  and  maintenance 

of  steam  rams 513  50 

J3tL  Special  expenditorea  for  other  departments   and 
nnder  special  appropriations,  viz : 

For  medical  department |6, 103  74 

For  ordnance  aepartment 932  21 

For  subsistence  department 130  70 

For  engineers'  department 28  19 

For  ProTost  Marsnal  General's  de 

partment 1,467  22 

For  Navy  Department 15  60 

For  State  Department 1,679  32 

For  Freedmen\  Bureau 13,530  60 

For  Indian  department 399  50 

For  army  contingencies 108, 580  03 

For  20  cents  additional  compen 

■ation 106,451  09 

For  Schuylkill  arsenal 108,032  03 

For  national  cemeteries •  975, 420  72 

Forrecmiting service 2,068  32 

For  secret  service 2,800  05 

For  reconstruction 505  08 

For  special  service 6  41 

For  Paris  Exposition 4  00 

1, 328, 154  81 

152,976,085  23 

Lass  amount  refunded  on  account  of  over-payments,  errors,  &4:.,  in  offi- 
can' accounts,  viz 55,690  37 

Total 52,920,394  86 


From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  dnring  the  past  year 
•eeounts  to  the  amount  of  $52,920,394  86,  have  passed  the  official  exam- 
JMtion  of  this  office  prior  to  transmission  to  the  treasury  for  final  exam- 
ination and  settlement.  They  number  3,136 ;  and  at  this  date,  October 
!0, 1868,  2,943  accounts  remain  in  this  office  to  be  examined,  relating  to 
tobursements,  including  the  amount  returned  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  $33,970,867  96.  These  accounts  also  con- 
Wn  acknowledgments  of  remittances  from  the  treasury  amounting  to 
134,912,039  71 ;  and  of  receipts  from  other  sources  $3,952,416  22. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office,  the 
Mcomits  examined  and  transmitted  to  the  treasury,  as  will  be  seen  by 
i^erence  to  the  corrected  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  1867,  covered 
**ui8ement«  to  the  amount  of  $310,090,641  69. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  GOMMISaABY  GEKEBAL  OF 

Office  Comhissaby  Oehsbal  op 

Washington  Cityj  D.  C,  OOober  20, 

GEinsBAL :  In  compliance  with  yonr  directions  of  the  29th 
have  the  honor  to  submit  this  annual  report  of  the  opearatioiis  iij 
subsistence  department. 

During  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  a  large  jmrt  of  the 
supplies  required  for  the  army  have  been  obtained  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  country,  and,  as  a  general  course,  by  advertung  ' 
posals;  other  modes  of  purchase  having  been  resorted  to  <ml 
in  the  judgment  of  the  purchasing  officer,  special  and  snfBciwit' 
therefor  existed.    Fresh  beef,  and  to  an  increasing  extent,  flovj 
few  other  articles,  have  been  purchased  from  producers  at  or 
X)oints  of  issue,  purchases  being  preferably  so  made  when  art 
suitable  quality  could  be  obtained  at  prices  not  exceeding  the 
of  similar  articles  purchased  elsewhere^  and  therefore  most 
caUy  to  the  government.    Most  stores  required  for  issue  in  the 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  past  year  have  heMj 
chased  in  San  Francisco  or  obtained  near  the  stations  occui 
trooxMS.     Efforts  are  now  being  made  by  Brevet  M%jor 
D.  L.  Simpson,  assistant  commissary  genei*al  of  subsistence,  dati 
missary  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  to  obtain  p(nk,r 
and  hams,  required  for  issue  in  that  division  during  i3ie 
firom  the  prOdu(*.ts  of  the  Pacific  coast.    How  far  he  mi^  be 
had  not  a^  the  last  advices  (September  29)  been  determined. 

The  near  completion  of  cue  of  the  contemplated  traos-c 
railroads,  and  the  advance  made  in  agriculture.  miUing,  and  taifi] 
erally  by  the  people  of  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyal 
will  probably  soon  enable  tliis  depaitment  to  obtain  in  those 
a  considerable  i)ortion  of  some  articles  of  the  ration  required  for 
stationed  within  those  Territories. 

Brevet  Major  General  A.  E.  Sliiras,  senior  assistant  commissaiy 
eral  of  subsistence,  now  engaged  in  making  a  general  inspection  of ^ 
affairs  of  this  department  on  the  line  of  that  railroad,  will  examine  f 
the  present  resourcCvS  of  those  Territories  for  purposes  of  8iq>i" 
the  ^oops  therein,  and  will  report  uiK)n  the  desirableness  of  havingi 
officer  of  this  department  stationed  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  material  and  other  interests  of 
country',  as  well  as  to  the  economical  subsistence,  contentment,  andi 
fulness  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  newer  States  and 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  if  the 
course  of  affording  protection  to  emigrants  desiring  to  settle  iH 
vicinity  of  military  stations  as  farmers,  millers,  traders,  &c,  i" 
regulated  and  extended.     If  the  practice  of  former  years  of 
troops  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  militaiy  reservation,  firwn 
settlers  were  excluded,  were  reversed,  and  in  its  place  the  pdlicj 
ted  of  small  reservations,  and  encouragement  to  settlers  to  occinyi 
cultivate  the  contiguous  lands,  erect  mills,  open  trade,  &c.,  under 
protection  afforded  by  the  military  x)ost,  this  department  woold  dfl" 
l^ss  soon  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  the  sta^e  art 
of  the  ration  from  the  local  producers. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  reported  to  this  office  686  advm 
ments  for  proposals,  also  465  fresh  beef  and  beef  cattle  eontnet , 
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or  complete  rations,  87  contracts  for  miscellaneous  articles, 
sontaicts,  consisting  of  written  proposals  and  acceptances. 
-age  prices  of  firesh  beef  per  contracts  made  during  the  fiscal 
g  June  30, 1868,  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  as  follows : 


te  or  TenUorj. 


16.5 

16 

14.3 

IS 

'•*"••***  ••""••  ^" •••••••••• 

15.1 

13.7 

13.6 

1&8 

13 

nbia 

13.1 

12.1 

13.2 

13.1 

13.4 

06.9 

10.4 

10 

07.8 

05.8 

06.1 

09.8 

ia7 

poand. 


Weit  Yirginia 

Ohio 

Indiaaa 

IlUnoij 

Michigan 

MlMonri 

lliimeaotA 

Nebraska 

Kanaat 

Indian  territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory  ... 
New  Mexico  Territory. 
Colorado  Terrltcny  . . . . 

Utah  Territory 

Montana  Terntory 

California 

Nevada  

Oregon 

Arizona  Territory 

Washington  Territory  . 
Idaho  Territory 


Price  per 
pound. 


11.6 
1L5 
08.7 
11 

11.8 
07.7 
10.6 
12.1 
06.7 
04.8 
11.9 
12.3 
00.4 
10.9 
11 
13.4 
*06.9 
♦11.8 

nas 

*09  ' 
*09.7 
*09.5 


*Coln. 

the  average  contract  price  per  pound  of  fresh  beef  in  the 

vision  of  the  Pacific  9.8  cents  in  coin  or  13.62  in  currency, 

the  average  price  of  coin  for  the  year  at  139,  and  at  stations 

military  division  of  the  Pacific  11.3  cents  currency ;  showing 

from  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  1.2  cents  coin  in  the  former, 

ts  currency  per  pound  in  the  latter  section. 

rage  cost  of  the  complete  ration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

8^,  at  nine  of  the  principal  points  of  purchase,  was  as  fol- 


itha. 


c 


«r. 


er 


Centt, 
2e.07 
20.79 
22.52 
22.82 
22.81 


er  ............. 

21.39 

19.72 

T. ...... ...'..• 

21.81 

J  .............. 

21.78 

22.41 

22.05 

24.07 

o 


Cents. 
31.62 
27.93 
25i02 
24.92 
23.81 
24.34 
21.96 
22.03 
24.09 
24.99 
2&31 
21.94 


21.65!    24.63 


I 


Cent*. 
22.12 
20.64 
19  64 
20.45 
20.33 
20.87 
20.06 
19.91 
21.01 
21. 71 
22.54 
22.60 


2a  99 


(3 


w 


Centn. 
21.08 
21.31 
23.27 
23.43 
22.11 
22.40 
23.75 
22.23 
22.23 
24.46 
25.48 
23.42 


1 


22.93 


-a 

00 


Cent*. 
25.06 
25.48 
22.87 
22.86 
21.  H7 
23.99 
22.10 
19.81 
22.19 
22.12 
22.16 
22.61 


1 
S 

I 


o 


CentM. 
23.61 
23.10 
22.54 


22.26 
2a  89 
24.!  2 
23.39 
2a  54 
24.06 


22.26 


hi 

O 

e 


CenU. 

22.48 
22.31 
22.23 
22.97 
2a  94 
22.50 
22.41 
21.90 
22.41 
21.74 
22.92 
21.89 


22.76       23.31       iS.47 


CenU. 
22.55 
2a  23 
94.20 
24.68 
2a  84 
Sa78 
24.01 
24.34 
24.40 
24.29 
29.45 
27.79 


24.71 


i 

ft. 
QQ 


CenU, 
21.60 
22.82 
2a  36 
2a  76 
33.34 
23.13 
25.25 
26.16 
25.82 
25.37 
25.07 
25.30 


24.24 


as  the  general  average  for  the  year  23  cents  1.2  mills. 
;he  requirements  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  and 
hrders  Ko.  64,  of  1866,  this  department  had,  up  to  the  13th  ot 
1868,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  furnished  tobacco  at  cost 
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price  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army  to  the  total  cost  value  of  $357,640  58.1fl, 
the  vouchers  for  which  have  been  ti*iinsmittecl  to  the  office  of  the 
paymaster  general,  in  order  that  the  amounts  found  charged  agaiiist 
the  men  on  then*  projier  muster  and  pay  rolls  may  be  duly  noted  for 
transfer  at  the  Treasury  fi-om  the  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the  army 
to  that  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  Ui>  to  the  present  date  Xhb 
amount  so  ti'ansferredis$147,918  20,  leaving  a  balance  of  $209,722  31^ 
to  be  transfenvd  after  the  accounts  shall  have  been  duly  examined  and 
audited.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  average  value  of  tobam 
furnished  to  the  enlisted  men,  monthly,  was  $lt),36G  79. 

Subsistence  stoi-es  to  the  value  of  8882,084  00  were  supplied  by  tbis 
department  to  freedmen  and  others,  under  the  pro])er  and  authenticatied 
requirements  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Biu*eau  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men, and  Abandoned  Lands,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ;W,  18d7, 
and  to  the  value  of  $0;32,770  50  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 186A 
making  a  total  for  these  two  years  of  $1,515,401  22,  of  which  $1,(H8.009  JO 
has  been  repaid  to  the  subsistence  department  from  the  appi'opriatioDii 
for  the  support  of  that  bureau. 

The  total  cost  of  army  subsistence  stoivs  reiwrted  as  isHued  fortlie 
subsistenceof  Indiansduringtheyearending  Jiine3(),  1808,  is$373.926  iK; 
the  amount  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  having  been  $044,439  22. 

Under  the  joint  I'csolution  of  July  25, 180(5,  for  the  payment  of  com- 
mutation of  rations  to  Union  soldiers  held  as  ])ris<)nei*s  of  war;  and  tlie 
3d  section  of  the  act  of  Maivh  2,  1807,  extending  t\w  provisions  of  that 
joint  resolution  to  tlu»  heirs  of  such  deceased  soldiers,  2,870  eertiikates 
have  been  received  and  paid  sinc<»  my  last  report,  amounting  to  134.0j<i, 
and  making  the  total  number  of  these  claims  now  i)aid  4,944,  amoanting 
to  $250,503  25. 

Under  the  act  of  July  4,  1804,  for  the  payment,  in  certaui  cases,  of 
claims  for  subsistence  sui)plies  t;iken  and  used  by  the  army,  5,:i80  claims 
have  been  received,  amounting  to  $2,918,337  57;  of  this  number  W5 
claims,  amounting  to  $249,955  79,  have  been  ivcommendecl  to  the  Third 
Auditor  of  the  Tivasury  for  settlement  to  the  amount  of  $100,929  14: 
and  3,545,  amounting  to  $2,088,373  71>,  have  be(»n  di8allowe4l,  leaving 
990  clainis,  amounting  to  $(i33,()34  04,  still  awaiting  decision. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  subsistence  (h'partmcMit  have  during  the  year|>er- 
formed  their  duty  with  their  ac<*ust<)nuMl  efiici(»ney  and  success  ivsolting 
in  1  providing  the  trooi)s  at  all  times,  and  at  nearly  300  stations,  with  a 
sullicient  sui)i)ly  of  coniniissary  stores  of  siitisfaetory  quality. 

The  nnnd)er  of  ofiic(4s  of  the  army  who  have  rendered  accounts  to  ihi* 
oUice  for  S4)me  ])ortion  of  tlu*  last  fiscal  year  is  823,  the  numlier  of  money 
ac(*ounts  rendered  by  them  having  lM»en  4.340:  returns  of  pix>vision.s. 
4,073;  and  ivturns  of  commissary  i»roperty,  (scales,  measures,  &c.,)  4JiPs5; 
making  a  total  of  12,502  a<*eounts,  of  whi<h  12,215  have  been  examintd 
an<l  transmitted  to  tin*  Third  Auditor. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  n'port  there  renniined  in  si»rvice  but  tvn 
C4Mnmissaries  of  subsistence  of  volunteers,  (eajjtains,)  Bn*vet  I>riga«iiK 
(ien<»ral  (i(M>rge  W.  Ijalloeh  an<l  Urevi't  Lieutenant  Cohmel  E.  V,  Benuiii. 
valuable  ollic4*rs,  who  have  rei-ently  been  honorably  mustenMl  mit  of  wr- 
vice,  though  remaining,  as  heretofore,  in  tho  service  of  the  I»uraiuol 
Refugees,  l'Y(»edmen,  an<l  Abandon(>d  Lamls. 

The  number  of  clerks  at  pivs<»nt  authorized  to  l>e  emph>yed  is  forty, 
and  until  the  e\aminati<m  of  the  claims  re<]uir<Ml  by  section^  of  the  act 
4)f  July  4,  18(»4,  to  be  made  by  the  Commissary  (lenenil  of  SulMisteiice« 
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shall  be  completed,  a  reduction  of  the  number  cannot  be  made  without 
detriment  to  that  branch  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 

Proper  measures  have  been  adopted,  under  your  orders  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  25  of  the  act  of  July  28, 1860,  abol- 
iahing  the  office  of  sutler  in  the  army  at  military  posts,  so  far  a«  to  pro- 
Tide  for  furnishing,  to  be  sold  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  cost  prices, 
Ibr  cash,  such  articles  of  groceries  as  have  been  designated  by  the  inspect- 
on  general  of  the  army  to  be  so  supplied. 

As  very  great  benefit  to  the  public  service  would  unquestionably  re43ult 
therefrom,  I  respectftdly  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  my  last  annual 
nport  that  it  may  be  recommended  to  Congress  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  commissaries  of  subsistence  from  lieutenants  of  the 
line  of  the  army,  and  also  the  appointment  of  post  commissary  sergeants. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  EATON, 
Commissary  General  of  Subsistence. 

General  J.  M.  Sohofield, 

Secretary  of  TTar. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL. 

Wab  Depabtment,  Surgeon  Genebal's  Office, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  October  20, 1868. 

;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  finances 
d  general  transactions  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  July  1, 1868 : 

financial  statement. 

The  fhnds  of  the  medical  and  hospital  dex)artment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  consisted  of  a 

balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  June  30, 1867 $2, 909, 614  08 

In  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers 72, 526  25 

Appropriation  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1868,  i)er  act  approved  March  2, 1867 90, 000  00 

Amonnt  derived  from  sales  of  medical  and  hospital  prop- 
erty   155, 326  83 

Bfecovered  for  stores  lost  in  transjwrtation 462  90 

Beeeived  for  board  of  oflicers  in  hospitals .• . .  1, 945  03 

Befim^ent  of  expenditures  made  on  account  of  the  quar- 

temaslers'  department 501  85 

Fran  dl  other  sources 23  53 


3,230,400  47 


The  dnbnrsements  during  the  fiscal  year  were — 

For  p^rment  of  debts  contracted  prior  to  July  1,  1867,  •  $1, 017, 082  46 

For  cmrent  expenses,  viz : 

For  medicTtl  and  hospital  supplies $250, 051  64 

For  pay  of  private  physicians 11, 828  69 

For  pay  of  hospital  employ^ 12, 714  57 

For  care  of  sick  soldiers  in  private  hos- 

l^tads 450  47 

*  Of  this  mmouit  |012»427  60  was  merely  tiansferred  to  the  appropriation  for  discfaargod 
aoUUon,  and  not  diMni  from  te  tieamirj,  but  sabsequently  carriea  to  the  snrplas  fund. 
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•  For  artificial  limbs  for  soldiers  and  sea- 
men        $15, 742  00 

For  expenses  of  purveying  depots 103, 466  41 

Miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  medical 
department,  including  clerks  of  medical 
directors,  expenses  of  medical  boards, 
and  disbursements  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office,  for  the  library  of  the  Sui*- 
geon  General's   office,  and   the  army 

medical  museum 43, 215  56 

$437,469  34 

Tiuned  into  the  treasury  as  tax  on  salaries  paid 2,056 17 

Transferred  to  the  pay  department,  to  be  used  in  paj-- 
ing  contract  surgeons 300,000  00 

Total  disbursed 1, 756,608  » 

Balance  in  the  treasury  June  30, 1868 . .  .$1, 327, 644  48 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers      146,147  72 

1, 473, 792  35 

3, 230, 400  47 


At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  epidemic  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
prevailed  among  the  troops  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  a  v^ry 
full  and  exhaustive  report  of  which  was  jmblished  for  the  information  <rf 
medical  officers  of  the  army  in  Circular  No.  1,  War  Department,  SorgeoQ 
General's  office,  June  10,  18C8.  To  this  date  there  has  been  no  indl- 
authenticated  case  of  epidemic  cholera  or  of  yellow  fever  reported  as 
occurring  among  troops  in  the  i)resent  year. 

The  monthly  reports  of  sick  and  woiuided  for  the  fiscal  year  termi- 
nating June  30, 1808,  received  in  the  division  of  reoonls  of  this  office  to 
this  date,  represent  an  avenige  mean  strength  of  45,257  white,  and  4,771 
colored  troops. 

For  the  ichlte  troops,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  reported 
under  treatment  was  131,581,  or  2,008  per  1,000  of  strength — ^nearly 
three  entries  on  the  sick  report  dunng  the  year  for  each  man.  Of  thi 
number  of  cases,  118,925  were  for  disease  alone,  an<l  12,650  for  wounds, 
accidents,  and  injuries;  being  2,028  per  1 ,000  of  strength  for  disease, 
and  280  per  1,000  of  strength  for  wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries.  The 
average  number  constantly  on  sick  ix*i)ort  was  2,852,  of  whom  2,510  were 
sick  and  342  wounded,  or  55  per  1,000  constantly  under  tn*atment  for 
disease,  and  8  per  1,000  for  AM»unds  and  injuries.  '  The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  reported  was  1,353,  of  which  1,175  were  from 
disease,  and  178  for  wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries;  Inking  at  the  rate 
of  20  deaths  from  disease  and  4  from  wounds  to  each  1,000  of  strengtlL 
Of  the  tleaths  from  diseas(»,  427  wen^  from  yellow  fever,  139  from  cholera, 
and  609,  or  13  deaths  per  1,000  of  strength',  from  all  other  diseases.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  from  all  C4iuses  to  cases  treated  was  1  death  to  91 
cases. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  white  soldiers,  or  22  per  1,000  of 
strength,  were  discharged  ui)on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 

For  the  colored  troops,  the  whole  number  of  (»ases  of  all  kinds  treated 
was  14,0U);  being  at  the  rate  of  3,001  per  1,000  of  strength,  or  three 

.  *  Fumisbod  during  tho  year  154  nrms,  172  legs,  G  hands,  7  feet,  other  appantns  38. 
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em  for  each  man.  Of  this  nnmher,  13,550  were  for  dis- 
,8dd  per  1,000  of  strength ;  1,066  were  for  wounds,  acci- 
iries ;  being  223  per  1,000.  The  average  nnmber  constantly 
',  was  283,  of  whom  248  were  sick  and  35  wonnded ;  being 
52  per  1,000  constantly  nnder  tre^tdnent  for  disease,  and  7 
rounds,  accidents,  and  injuries. 

unber  of  deaths  reported  was  268,  of  which  242  were  from 
m  wounds  and  ii\juries ;  being  at  the  rate  of  51  deaths  per 
gth  from  disease,  and  5  per  1,000  from  wounds.  Of  the 
isease,  2^  were  from  yellow  fever,  89  frx>m  cholera ;  leav- 
X)er  1,000  of  strength,  from  all  other  diseases.  The  pro- 
kths  from  all  causes  to  cases  treated  was  1  death  to  55 

red  soldiers,  or  19  per  1,000  of  strength,  were  discharged  on 
ihcate  of  disability. 

year,  the  records  filed  in  the  record  amd  x)ension  division 
jave  been  searched,  and  such  official  information  relativa 
charges^  and  treatment  as  they  contain  has  been  furnished 
e  inquiries  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  in  16,786  cases :  Adju- 
United  States  army,  in  15,582  cases  ]  Paymaster  General 
( army,  in  473  cases  ;  and  in  1,929  cases  to  other  authorized 
king  a  total  of  34,770. 

ision  of  surgical  records  the  histories  of  74,954  cases  of 
ii^uries  have  been  transcribed,  chiefly  frt>m  field  reports, 
books,  and  registers  of  1861  and  1862  and  the  earlier  part 

9  of  the  office  in  regard  to  injuries  of  the  head,  face,  neck^ 
men,  spine,  and  pelvis  have  been  classified  and  studied 
ises  have  been  selected  and  written  out  in  minute  detail, 
cal  tables  have  been  prepared,  exhibiting  the  progress  and 
different  classes  of  injuries  to  which  these  individual  ex- 
l.  To  illustrate  these  injuries,  for  future  publication,  there 
mpleted  during  the  year  eight  chromo-lithographs,  eight 
lud  three  diagrams.  There  have  also  been  prepared  during 
vi-ood-cuts,  to  be  intercalated  in  the  text  descriptive  of  the 
;s  of  injuries  and  operations.  Five  hundred  pages  of  man- 
readiness  for  the  printer,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  sta- 
ial  is  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  that  it  can  be  mado 
press  at  a  few  weeks'  notice.  To  make  the  i>ublications  of 
valuable  as  possible,  in  relation  to  the  results  of  the  m%|or 
ies  and  operations,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  excisions 
joints  and  other  operations  embraced  under  the  general 
f  consen'ative  surgery,  much  time  and  labor  have  been 
Tacing  the  ultimate  histories  of  patients  who  have  under- 
utilations.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  a  very  satisiac- 
:hrough  the  co-operation  of  the  examining  surgeons  of  the 
'im,  of  the  surgeons  general  and  adjutants  general  of  the 
58,  of  retired  volunteer  medical  officers,  and  of  private  phy- 
ides  the  digestion  and  tabulation  of  the  surgical  data  per- 
ft  late  war,  there  have  been  received  and  consolidated  699 
>orts  of  post  hospitals,  34  reports  of  the  examination  of  men 
been  wounded,  presented  themselves  for  re-enlistment  at 
itions,  and  32  special  reports  of  surgical  operations, 
medical  museum  continues  to  increase  in  value  and  usefnl- 
g  the  year  673  sx)ecimens  have  been  added  to  the  surgical 
o  the  medicsd  section,  202  to  the  section  of  compar»ti»aaiiaV 
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tomy,  687  si)eciinen8  and  114  photographic  negatives  of  microsoopied 
gpecimens  to  the  microscopical  section.  An  automatical  section  of  163 
specimens  has  been  formed,  and  is  rendered  of  especial  interest  by  the 
large  proportion  of  typical  crania  of  the  North  American  aborigines  whick 
it  contains.  A  collection  of  187  specimens  of  Indian  weapons  and  nten* 
sils  has  also  been  added.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  discarded  specimeiM, 
the  histories  of  which  could  not  be  found  at  the  period  of  publication  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  surgical  section,  have  been  identified  and  restorrt 
to  the  collection.  For  purposes  of  exchange  with  other  museums  or  witk 
learned  societies,  either  for  8i)ecimeus  or  publications,  4,472  pbotographi, 
illustrative  of  injuries  and  openitions,  have  been  printed.  There  wen 
during  the  year  14,448  visitors  to  the  museum,  including  many  mititaiy 
surgeons  of  eminence. 

On  the  30th  of  September  there  were  289  garrisoned  posts  in  the 
various  military  departments,  besi<les  an  almost  equal  number  of  detach- 
ments on  temporary  duty  throughout  the  south,  and  on  expeditions,  or 
protecting  the  lines  of  travel  on  the  plains,  requiring  medical  attendance. 
The  number  of  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  being  altogeUier  inad- 
equate to  meet  this  demand,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  •eoutnct 
physicians,  esx>ecially  at  the  south,  where  but  few  of  the  resident  phya- 
ciiins  could  take  the  oath  necessary  to  their  payment,  and  the  fees  to 
attendance  in  individual  cases  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  cootnet 
rate«.  The  number  of  physicians  so  employed  upon  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber was  282,  at  rates  of  com]>ensation  varying  from  $45  to  $125 pernoDth ; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  these  will  bedisi^ensed  with  so  soon  as  the  troops 
are  (^ncentrated  in  winter  quarters,  and  the  condition  of  public  alhin 
will  admit  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  numerous  small  garrisons  thnm|^- 
out  the  States  recently  in  rebellion. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  three  surgeons  and  twoantet- 
ant  surgeons  have  died,  eight  assistant  surgeons  have  resiinied,  two 
assistant  surgeons  have  been  dismissed,  and  one  assistant  surgeon  cash- 
iered— total.  16. 

A  medical  board,  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment 
as  a.ssistant  surgeons  United  Stat(V9  army,  and  of  assistant  surgeons  to 
I)romotion,  is  now  in  session  in  New  York  city. 

There  are  now  49  viieancies  in  the  grade  of  assistant  surgeon. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  K.  BARNES, 
Surgcofi  General  U.  8.  Armf. 

Hon.  John  M.  ScnoFiELD, 

tkcretary  of  War. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PAYMASTER  GENERAL. 

Paymaster  General's  Officb, 

WaMmjtonj  October  20,  i86& 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  re]>ort  of  the  official  transactions 
of  the  pay  department  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JnnedO, 
1868. 

The  tabular  statements  herewith  transmitted  give  all  the  details,  froa 
which  is  condensed  the  following  summary  exhibit: 

Bahuiccin  hands  of  paymastei's,  and  unissued  requisitions 
in  the  treasury-  at  the  beginning  of  the  lisi'al  year, 
(J  uly  1 ,  1867) $7, 840,  OM  85 

Received  from  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  yeai* 58, 411,  IW  SS 
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Beeeived  by  paymasters  from  other  sources  exclusive  of 
Boms  transfeired  among  themselves $435, 512  39 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 66, 687, 635  57 

I.  ■ 
Aocoiinted  for  as  follows : 

IKsbnrsements  to  the  regular  army $17, 803, 968  53 

Disbursements  to  the  Military  Academy 169, 199  04 

Disbursements  to  volunteers 42, 696, 444  08 

Total  disbursements 60, 669, 611  65 

Amount  refiinded  to  treasury 35, 574  06 

Balance  in  hands  of  paymasters  June  30, 1868 5, 982, 449  86 

Total 66,687,635  57 


This  large  sum  of  $60,669,611  65,  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year, 
comprises  the  regular  payments  to  troops  in  service ;  the  final  payments 
to  volunteer  troops  disbanded  during  the  year ;  the  payment  of  bounties 
and  arrears  of  pay  to  living  white  claimants,  made  through  the  ^^  division 
of  referred  claims''  of  this  office  direct ;  and  the  dues  to  heirs  of  deceased 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  colored  claimants,  made  upon  treasury  cer- 
tificates, issued  on  tneir  adjustment  by  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  follows : 

To  troops  in  service $18,270,677  82 

To  troops  mustered  out 2,198,994  13 

To  treasury  certificates 15,868,781  92 

To  referred  chums 24,331,157  78 

Total 60,669,611  Go 


At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  there  were  in  this  department 
60  paymasters  of  the  regular  army,  and  21  additional  paymasters,  these 
latter  necessarily  retained  to  meet  the  large  payments  of  bounties,  &c., 
to  discharged  volunteers.  There  is  now  one  vacancy  in  the  regular  estab- 
lishment, made  by  the  negative  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  a 
nominee.  There  have  been  honorably  mustered  out  three  of  the  additional 
paymasters,  their  services  being  no  longer  required,  so  that  the  total  of 
both  classes,  which  at  last  report  was  81,  is  now  reduced  to  77,  viz.,  reg^ 
ular  paymasters,  59 ;  additional  paymasters,  18. 

Of  this  latter  class  eight  are  still  on  duty  in  the  "di\ision  of  referred 
claims,^  nine  are  serving  in  the  geographical  pay  districts  throughout  the 
country  to  meet  the  large  payments  on  treasury  certificates,  and  one  is 
on  duty  as  disbursing  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

It  is  expected  by  the  first  of  January  next  the  bounty  and  other  vol- 
unteer claims  pending  will  be  so  much  reduced  as  to  justify  the  discharge 
of  at  least  one-half  the  remaining  force  of  additional  paymasters,  and 
still  others  thereafter,  as  the  issue  of  treasury  certificates  shall  diminish, 
tUl,  by  the  close  of  the  year,  all  of  that  class  of  temporary  officers  may 
be  discharged. 

The  permanent  force  of  60  paymasters,  with  the  present  strength  of 
the  army  scattered,  as  it  is,  in  small  garrisons  and  guiirds  over  the  entire 
extent  of  oar  vast  i)ossessions,  very  many  of  them  at  points  difficult, 
tedioujB,  and  dangerous  of  approach,  could  not  with  safety  be  reduced. 
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Indeed,  a  material  redaction  of  the  army,  without  a  corresponding  redM- 
tion  of  the  number  of  military'  stations  in  the  Indian  cooutry,  would  Mt 
justify  any  considerable  reduction  of  the  number  of  paymasters.  Itu 
a  remarkable  fact,  derived  irom  official  sources,  and  not  generally  under- 
stood or  imagined  by  the  best  informed  public  men,  that  on  the  30th  o( 
September  last  there  wei*e  289  military  posts  garrisoned  by  the  anj, 
besides  almost  a  like  number  of  detached  guards  temporarily  serving  al 
other  i)oiuts  in  the  southern  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  bM 
of  travel  on  the  western  plains. 

The  periodical  payments  to  the  army  have  been  made  with  uninter- 
rupted regularity,  except  in  those  instances  where  insuperable  obstacles 
have  made  it  impracticable.  The  very  remote  and  almost  inaooesabk 
localities  of  some  stations,  penetrating  far  into  the  Indian  territories  qd 
botih  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  jrom  the  British  x>o88e8sion8  on  tiM 
north  (including  the  new  purchase  beyond  the  British  lines)  down  to 
and  embracing  Arizona  on  th<!  extreme  southern  border,  make  it  next  to 
impossible  to  pay  these  with  entire  regularity,  for  the  want  of  traveUing 
facilities  other  than  by  slow  and  tedious  st^es,  with  military  eaooits, 
and  wagons  caiTying  the  needed  supplies  for  the  journey. 

These  few  irreguhuities  do  not  cause  material  inconvenienoe  to  the 
troops,  or,  it  is  beUeved,  any  serious  inconvenienoe  to  the  service  in  aoy 
respect,  whatevei*  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary.  They  are  nnavoidshle 
and  without  advisable  remedy.  The  only  possible  means  of  averting 
them' are  two,  viz :  Firsts  to  increase  the  number  of  paymasters  so  as  to 
double  them  on  the  difficult  routes,  that  whilst  one  shall  be  retuning 
from  a  ])aymeut  another  shall  be  on  the  way  to  make  the  sacoeedingpsy- 
ment.  These  tours  of  travel,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  some  mm^mt^ 
consume  from  40  to  70  days  to  make  the  round  trip,  rendering  it  <4)vioiu 
that  one  paymaster  cannot  repeat  the  trip  every  two  months.  Sudi  an 
increase  of  i>ayinasters  I  cannot  recommend,  feeling  folly  satisfied,  froB 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  o^  the  subject,  that  the  end  would  not 
justify  the  means ;  the  advantages,  doubtful  at  best,  would  not  be  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  increased  exi)enses. 

The  sei'ond  way  of  averting  the  irivgularities  in  question  would  be  by 
deposits  of  funds  at  the  remote  stations  sufficient  to  meet  the  payments 
four  and  six  months  in  advance  of  their  maturity,  with  an  officer  at  each 
])08l  authorized  to  pay  the  garrison  after  each  muster.  To  this  latter 
plan  there  are  the  gravest  objections : 

1.  The  law  prohibits  the  withdrawal  of  money  firom  the  authoriied 
depositories,  except  irom  time  to  time  as  it  may  become  due  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  and  only  in  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  meet  those  does, 
and  no  more. — (Vide  act  of  June  14, 1800.) 

2.  If  that  law  were  not  in  force,  it  is  not  ])resumed  that  the  condition 
of  the  public  finances  would  authorize  or  enable  the  treasury  to  rei^pond 
to  requisitions  anticipating  the  i)ay  of  the  army  for  months  before  its 
maturity. 

3.  If  the  law  inteiposed  no  barrier,  and  the  treasury  could  supply  tbe 
funds  half-yearly  in  advance,  it  is  submitted  that  to  hazard  large  depos- 
its of  money  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  at  the  small  and  much  expueed 
frontier  stations  would  be  ii\iudicious,  because  greatly  exposing  the  wdcty 
of  the  public  treasure. 

By  the  present  system  the  paymasters,  as  a  general  rule,  are  statiooed 
near  the  public  dei)ositories,  and  ai-e  sent  out  thence  to  pay  remote  sta- 
tions, each,  under  the  requirements  of  the  law,  carrying  with  him  joal 
sufficient  fimds  to  cover  the  payments  to  which  he  has  been  assigned. 
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Their  payments  finished,  they  return  to  their  stations,  ready  to  repeat 
the  dnty  with  a  new  supply. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  subject  not  alone  to  explain  why  very  remote 
garrisons  cannot  be  regularly  and  promptly  paid  according  to  the  require- 
Bents  of  the  regulations,  but  also  to  answer  suggestions  fh)m  time  tc 
time  urged  in  and  out  of  Congress  looking  to  the  monthly  payment  of  the 
army,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  restoration  of  the  long- 
exploded  system  of  regimental,  battalion,  post,  or  company  paymasters. 

What  I  have  already,  said  I  trust  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
practicability of  such  a  plan  in  our  service,  which,  unlike  any  other  "ser- 
vice in  Christendom,  scarce  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  finds  a  Ml  regiment, 
aad  very  rarely  a  full  battalion  of  any  regiment,  serving  together  iu  a 
body. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  demonstrable,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  that  no 
system  can  be  devised  which,  equal  to  the  present  one,  can  be  made  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  prompt  payment,  the  safety  of  the  public 
money,  and  an  accurate  and  promx)t  accoimtability,  with  the  least  x>ossi- 
ble  liability  to  embezzlement  or  corrupt  defalcation. 

A  review,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  of  the  statistics  of  the  war  of 
1812,  under  the  system  of  regimental  and  battalion  paymasters,  with 
those  of  the  Mexican  war,  of  about  the  same  duration  and  near  the  same 
cost  as  to  army  pay,  under  the  system  now  in  x)ractice,  will  set  at  rest 
all  doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems.  Tlien,  too,  witness  the 
wonderful  success  of  this  department,  tried  by  the  straining  tests  of  the 
great  war  of  the  rebellion.  All  the  varied  experience  of  the  past,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  most  conclusively  establishes  the  greatly  superior  efii- 
ciency,  economy,  and  safety  of  the  existing  plan  and  i>ractiee  of  the 
department  in  our  peculiar  service. 

The  author  and  father  of  the  x)resent  organization  of  the  department 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  duties,  giving  to  i)aymastei's  the  field  gi^ade 
of  mtyor,  and  making  it  an  independent  staff  corp^,  was  that  highly  dis- 
tingnished  artillery  officer  of  the  war  of  1812,  afterwards  for  more  than 
30  years,  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1854,  the  Paymaster  General  of 
the  army,  Mc^jor  General  Nathan  Towson. 

Of  tliat  gallant,  conscientious,  and  exci»llent  officer  it  is  well  known 
to  those  who  had  his  confidence,  that  not  all  the  many  honors  derived 
from  his  bnlliant  career  in  the  fighting  ser\ice  of  the  war  were,  in  his 
later  years,  half  so  fondly  cherished  by  himself  as  the  triumphant  and 
very  remarkable  working  results  of  the  pjiy  establishment  whi<!h  he  had 
devised  and  organized.    His  scheme  was  not  adopte<l  without  difficulty. 
It  met  with  the  stoutest  opposition  in  the  army  and  in  Congress,  as  use- 
lessly grand  and  extravagant  and  radically  invasive,  abrogating  at  one 
blow  a  time-honored  usage  that  had  obtained  in  onr  iirmies  from  our 
earliest  existence  as  a  nation.    Fortunately  for  the  semce.  General  Tow- 
son's  logic,  with"  liis  great  personal  infiuence,  prevailed.     The  theory 
upon  which  he  constructed  his  plan  was,  that  to  make  the  pay  depart- 
ment a  distinct,  independent  machine,  detached  from  all  other  obliga- 
tions and  duties,  and  controlled  by  one  head,  would  give  it  simplicity 
and  efficiency,  while  to  elevate  its  officers  to  the  grade  and  consideration 
of  field  ofiftcers  would  secure  to  it  men  of  mature  years  and  established 
character  for  integrity  and  business  fitness,  whose  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  their  commissions  would  he  proof  against  the  temptiitions  which 
were  so  apt  to  seduce  young  officers  of  the  junior  grades,  leading  them, 
in  8o  many  instances,  to  a  criminal  misapplication  of  the  funds  intrusted 
to  their  care. 
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That  General  Towson's  arguments  were  sound  philosophy,  and  that  he 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  signal  success  of  his  scheme,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cite  a  few  brief  extracts  from  his  official  reports  in  after 
years. 

In  his  annual  report  of  1835,  addressed  to  Secretary  Lewis  Cass,  he 
says: 

It  is  DOW  fiAeen  yean  since  the  United  States  has  sustained  any  loss  by  the  transactai 
of  this  depaitment,  in  which  time  nineteen  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  hare  been  dii> 
bursed  by  it  in  small  snms ;  the  accountability  may  therefore  be  considered  as  perfect  si  it 
can  foe  made,  and  1  haye  nothing  to  ask  for  or  recommend  on  that  subjecL 

Again :  In  an  official  letter  dated  April  29, 1839,  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary Poinsett,  in  answer  to  a  call  for  the  information,  alter  a  labored 
investigation,  General  Towson  submits  to  the  Secretary,  with  his  answer, 
a  tabular  statement  showing,  among  other  interesting  matters,  the  fol- 
lowing striking  facts  in  the  history  of  army  payments: 

First,  From  1806  to  1811,  before  the  war,  the  average  annual  loss  by  the  defakatton  et 
regimental  aud  battalion  paymasters  amounted  to  1.58  per  centum  on  the  amount  disbwisi, 
and  the  average  annual  expenses  for  paving  the  anny  to  3.10  per  centnm. 

Second,  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  1 316,  under  the  same  system,  tbaae  afcnfci 
were :  Defalcations,  2.98  per  cent. ;  and  the  expenses,  4.36. 

VUrd,  From  the  date  of  the  i-eorganization,  in  1821,  on  the  new  plan,  (the  present  OM,) 
to  1825,  the  average  defalcations  were  22-100--IittIe  more,  it  will  be  perceived,  than  the  en^ 
fifth  of  one  per  cent,  which  was  finally  paid  into  the  treasury ;  expenses  for  the  same  period, 
2.13. 

Fourth.  From  1825,  after  the  new  system  had  been  well  established,  not  mm  iMIsr  ^dt» 
fulcaiion,  and  the  total  average  expenses  reduced  to  1^  per  cent. 

Then  again :  From  Greneral  Towson's  annual  report  of  1849,  addmsed 
to  Secretary  Crawford,  in  which  are  re\iewed  the  entire  transactioiis 
of  the  pay  department  through  the  Mexican  war,  I  make  the  fcdlowing 
extract: 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  (|2, 100)  deficit  in  money,  Teeeived  by  PaynaatarSiBgtr. 
at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  in  boxes,  which  were  not  opened  until  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  toa> 
stitutes  the  only  charge  made  by  officers  of  this  department  for  loss  by  misconduct,  accident, 
robbery,  or  capture,  pending  the  entiie  war  with  Mexico,  during  which  they  expended  dmt 
1*24,000,000,  tne  g^^ater  part  in  the  enemy*s  country.  To  this  I  have  the  satiafactiontoadd 
that  not  one  dollar  will  w  lost  by  defalcation. 

And  finally,  in  connection  ^\ith  this  important  subject,  I  beg  to  refer 
to  statements  in  my  own  annual  reports  of  1865  and  18l>0,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1801  to  thedatoaoftho.se  rei>orts,  embracing  the 
immense  war  disbursenu^its  of  the  department,  the  total  of  lossivs  and 
expenses  of  every  kind,  including  defalcations,  captures,  aceident:««  the 
salaries  and  exi>enses  of  payniastei"S  and  their  clerks,  fell  short  of  three- 
louiths  of  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  disbui^ed. 

Siu^ly  these  facts  aftbrd  me  the  ami)lest  justification  now  to  adopt, 
as  my  o^vn,  the  language  of  (j(uieral  Towson  to  General  Cass  in  l^io: 
"The  ae(t()untability  may  therefore  be  considered  as  perfect  as  it  e;m  be 
made,  aud  1  have  notliinjj^  to  ask  for  orn»oommend  on  the  subject.^ 

I  am  able  a^ain  to  rejwrt  the  satisfactory  assumnce  of  last  yi'ar,  that 
there  has  occuixed  no  serious  failure  or  omission  in  the  performance  of 
the  laborious  duties  devolving*:  on  the  oflieers  of  this  department.  They 
ai*e  entitled  genenUly  to  high  commendation  for  their  energj-,  zeal,  and 
probity. 

The  clerical  force  of  this  bui-eau,  exclusive  of  the  paymasters'  clerks 
serving  with  the  officers  attached  to  the  **  division  of  referred  claims,* 
nuTnbered  at  the  date  of  my  last  aninml  report  lli4  clerks,  since  whkh, 
at  various  dates  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  thei'c  were  5i)  dischargedi 
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because,  by  reason  of  the  reduced  demand,  their  services  were  no  longer 
necessary,  leaving  the  lawful  complement  of  65,  as  foUows : 

1  chief  clerk,  at  $2,000 $2,000 

4  clerks  of  class  4,  at  $1,800 7,200 

4clerks  of  class  3,  at  $1,600 6,4#0 

26  clerks  of  class  2,  at  $1,400 36,400 

30  clerks  of  class  1,  at  $1,200 36,000 

65  clerks  in  aU.                             Total  cost 88,000 


After  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  feci  constrained  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  and  of  justice  to  the  more  inteUigent,  faith- 
ftdy  and  indusMous  of  the  clerks,  respectfully  to  urge  a  reorganization  of 
fhe  clerical  force  of  this  bureau  in  a  manner  to  insure  a  greater  efficiency 
and  responsibility  without  any  augmentation  of  the  cost.  The  same  pro- 
cess will  besides  secure  generally  to  the  clerks  an  enhanced  rate  of  com- 
pensation in  a  greater  degree  commensurate  with  the  present  extravagant 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  do  away  with  the  continued  yearly 
petitions  for  a  temporary  increase  of  pay.  The  proposition  is  to  reduce 
the  force  by  cutting  off  eight  of  the  least  valuable  clerks,  and  imxK)sing 
their  duties  upon  t^e  remaining  number,  who,  by  their  greater  qualifi- 
cations and  the  stimulus  of  additional  compensation  and  gradual  i>romo- 
tkm,  may  more  accurately  and  satisfactorily  absorb  all  the  duties  of  the 
bureau.    The  following  is  the  plan  of  reorganization  submitted,  viz : 

1  chief  clerk,  at  $2,200 $2,200 

6  di>i8ion  clerks,  at  $2.000 10,000 

4  clerks  of  class  4,  at  $1,800 7,200 

»  clerks  of  class  3,  at$l,600 32,000 

21  clerks  of  class  2,  at$l,400 20,400 

6  derks  of  class  1,  at  $1,290 7,200 

67  clerks  in  all.  Total 88,000 


I  repeat  my  deliberate  conviction,  that  this  proi)osed  reorganization 
be  attended  with  manifold  benefits  to  the  government  business,  as 
well  as  to  the  government  employes  pertaining  to  this  bureau.  I  there- 
fore most  respectfully  request  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  Congress  with 
yoor  approval  and  recommendation. 

RECONSTBUCTION  DISBURSEMENTS. 

As  it  is  confidently  apprehended  that  this  branch  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  me  will  be  soon  ended,  I  present  below,  for  your  information  and  the 
information  of  Congress  and  the  public;,  a  tabular  statement  showing 
from  the  beginning,  April  10, 1867,  (the  date  I  assumed  the  charge,)  up 
to  the  3d  of  the  present  month,  the  several  appropriations,  the  api)ortion- 
ment  of  each  to  the  respective  districts,  the  amount  received  from  the 
treasury  and  from  fines  and  refundments  by  each  district,  and  the  respec- 
tive disbursements  and  available  balances  in  each. 
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Statement  Bhowing  the  apprapriatians  and 


jbr  TeoomifucHoiL 


lit  district. 

2d  district 

3ddlftTfct 

4thdlitriet. 

9lhdklrieL 

Told. 

Appropriation  of  Mar.  30.  1867 
Appropriation  of  Joly  19,  1867 
Appropriation  of  Fob.  13,  18C8 
Appropriation  of  Juno  3,  18<X 
Appropriation  of  July  25,  1868 

169.444  45 

130.000  00 
50,0()0  00 

169.444  44 
225.099  21 

iiacoooo 

197,339  33 

78.114  79 
97,000  00 
87,701  55 
15,000  00 

|V7,999S9 
367.613  59 
150,00000 

•108,686  07' 
199.17349 
990100000 

l.tOMOi* 

e9;.w«i 

99.000  00 

143.898  35 

138,900  00 

199^00000 

SttCMS 

Total  appropriation 

'RftittnMk  in  troaanrv  -...«.«.... 

348.444  45 
74.000  00 

547.441  90 
142,898  25 

375,038  56 
15,000  00 

743,034  77 
51.533  78 

740.840  19 
93  948  73 

3R9m% 

RaeelTod  trwa  treaniry 

Received  firom  flnei  and  re- 

fendmentf  t..-T,----r--r-r-Tr-TT 

274.444  45 

599  99 

404.543  65 
8,840  36 

360.09896 
1.813  80 

091.50099 
168  83 

Mi.8913i 
9400 

9jn,4l9« 

u.4nv 

Total  receipt! 

275,044  44 

413  384  01 

361,853  36 

691,669  81 

040.98999     3.3njniA 

Dltbonementi  for  reconttmo- 
tion  eznenitei 

960,980  83 
200  64 

361,863 17 
61185 

390.879  04 
208  94 

683,060  05 
963  96 

034.639  n 
1.39944 

919IUU8I 

Diibnnemente  on  aocoont  of 
internal    revenue  tax    col- 
lected  

Total  diibnreementt 

261.181  47 

363,474  09  >  321. 147  96 

683,563  31 

039.08937 

tatumis 

Balance  in  treaennr 

74.00000 
4.265  S7 

143,898  25 
4.60150 

15,000  00 

51,533  78 

6,533  78 

1 

90,948  73 
13.948  83 

SIMMW 

Dne  Internal  rcvAone  depart- 
ment for  tax  collected 

5,009  48 

9USi1l 

Balance  rabject  to  rpqnliition. . 

09.734  63 
13.862  97 

138.296  75 
50.909  99 

9,990  58 
40.70138 

45.0(10  00 
8.(86  50 

80.000  10 
11.040  89 

SOLOBM 
mtM4f 

Total    amount    available 
October  3.  18C8 

83,597  60 

189,206  74 

50.694  90 

53.086  50 

91.010  79 

4IIJH4I 

It  will  bo  sccu  from  the  foregoing  statement  that,  by  the  latest  retorns 
ap  to  a  very  recent  date,  (Oct.  3,)  there  still  remained  uncxpeDded  btl- 
anees  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  iive  district  pa^^masters,  besides  coq* 
siderable  remainders  of  the  appropriations  subject  to  requisition,  bat  not 
yet  drawn  from  the  treasury,  though  available,  if  necessiiry,  amonntiBg 
in  all,  to  $4G7,G2G  40.  TJiis  sum,  a<;cordiug  to  present  advices,  it  if 
believed  will  cover  all  the  future  expenses  ]>ertainiug  to  this  department 
likely  to  be  incurred  in  carrying  out:  the  leconstniction  laws.  But  inss- 
much  as  the  ajipropriation  acts  of  the  present  Oongiess  have  in  tenn* 
fixed  the  distribution,  specifying  the  amount  to  go  to  each  district,  and 
as  some  of  the  districts  will  manifestly  not  n»quire  the  entire  of  their 
quota,  whilst  others  will  demand  sums  greater  than  their  resi^ective 
apportionments,  1  bog  to  suggest  that  Congiess  may  l>e  asked  to  vest  is 
the  Secn*tary  of  War  the  authority  to  make  needed  transfers  from 
those  districts  having  an  excess  of  the  fund  to  those  which  may  be  shwt 
of  the  required  amounts 

In  the  districts  which  have  been  diseontinueil,  the  pa^inasters  an 
still  occupied  in  settling  unpaid  arrears  and  closing  their  accounts. 

ADDITIONAL  BOUNTIES. 

Tlie  subject  of  those  bounty  settlements  is  one  of  such  wide-spread 
interest  that  I  deem  it  proper  for  the  general  information  to  lay  liefow 
you  their  highly  satisfactory  coii<lition,  as  contained  in  theoflieial  reiKirt 
of  the  chiet'  of  the  division  of  RMern^d  claims,  who  is  siKK'ially  charped 
with  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  all  bounty  (*laims  due  and  ]>roperiy 
referable  to  this  department  for  settlement.  The  following  stati^nienti 
of  that  reiK)rt,  besides  the  work  of  the  division  for  the  fiscal  y car ouding 
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Jime  30  last,  emtosce  »  summaiy  of  its  labors  from  July,  1866,  to  thd 

date  of  the  report,  (the  17th  instant,}  viz: 

At  the  begimring  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  of  these 

boaoty  claims  od  hand  unsettled 175, 312 

Filed  daring  the  fiscal  year 195, 191 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 3(0, 603 

Knmber  examined  and  paid  daring  the  fiscal  year    241, 992 

Knnber  examined  and  disallowed 19, 407 

261,399 


StOl  unsettled  at  tlie  end  of  the  fiscal  year 109, 101 

Amonnt  disbursed  in  payment  of  these  claims  daring  the 
fiscal  year $23,<J-i9,157  78 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  in  consequence  of  various  unavoid- 
able impediments  therein  explained,  throagh  tJie  law  granting  the  extra 
Ixmnties  passed  July  28, 1866,  the  division  was  onable  to  enter  m>on 
their  examination  for  payment  till  the  succeeding  January,  1867.  It  is 
Bov,  therefore,  less  than  one  year  and  ten  mouths  since  the  work  of 
[M^meut  began. 
Tbe  actual  nomber  of  claims  filed  from  the  beginning  to  the 

17th  instant,  (three  days  ago,)  is 433, 199 

Whole  namber  paid 387, 091 

Whole  number  r^ected 32, 403 

419,494 


Bemainiug  unsettled,  only 15, 705 

These  remaining  canes  have  been  examined,  and  of  them  8,047  are 
completed  and  ready  for  instant  payment  on  tlie  receipt',  firom  the  respec- 
tive claimants  or  their  attorneys,  of  the  necessary  signed  vouchers. 
There  are  still  awaiting  reports  from  the  Second  Auditor,  giving  required 
bets  from  the  rolls,  2,984  cases ;  and  awaiting  reports  from  the  Adjutant 
General,  giving  needed  information  from  his  records,  4,674. 

The  total  amount  disbursed  for  tlie  additional  bounties  to  date  is 
$37,764,771  78. 

It  may  be  explained  here  that  the  additional  bounties  settled  and  paid 
direct  through  the  division  of  referred  claims  constitute  bat  a  part  of 
those  bounty  payments,  comprising  only  those  due  to  liring  white  elaim- 
snts  whose  certificates  of  discharge  are  produced  as  evidence  of  their 
title  to  claim.  Those  of  white  claimants  who  allege  the  loss  of  their 
discharges,  and  all  due  to  colored  claimauts,  and  to  heirs  of  dcceo^d 
soldiers,  are  investigated  and  determined  by  the  ac(X)iiiiting  officers  of 
the  treasury,  upon  whose  certificate  of  the  sum  due,  paymasters,  sta- 
tioned at  convenient  points  throughout  thecountiy,  make  the  payments. 
The  aggregate  sum  disbursed  for  additional  bounties  sitici-.  July,  1866, 
Bomevlmt  exceeds  854,000,000.  The  siim  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  for 
want  of  fldl  returns  to  date  from  paymastei-s  of  tlieir  disbursements  on 
treasury  certiflcates. 

The  report  of  the  dividon  chief  referred  to  demonstrates  the  most 
bvorable  resulte  as  to  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  disbursements 
made  under  his  sui>ervision.  He  computes,  in  labored  detail,  alt  the 
expenses  of  his  division,  including  the  pay  aud  allowances  oi  ite  officers, 
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clerks,  messengers,  and  watchmen,  the  rent  of  offices,  and  all  other 
expenses,  and  shows  a  total  cost  of  less  than  five-sixths  of  cue  per  ceutum, 
or  an  average  cost  per  claim  of  abont  70  cents. 

A  more  flattering  exhibit  of  the  successful,  economical,  and  oxpeditioiu 
execution  of  a  difficult  public  trust  of  such  ma^ituue  is  not  easil}' 
imagined. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  repeat  here  the  conclading 
paragraph  of  my  last  annual  report  referring  to  this  special  subject,  ^' thu 
there  has  not  been  ascertained  a  single  instance  of  delinquency  or  wivng 
on  the  part  of  any  officer  of  the  division,  nothing  in  the  whole  extent 
of  their  perplexing  labors  affecting  ii\junously  the  rights  and  inten*!tts 
of  claimants  or  of  the  government.  The  ser>'ices  of  all,  chief  and  sub- 
ordinates, have  been  rendered  with  singular  fidelity  and  ability,  entitling 
them  to  the  highest  commendation." 

Very  many  fraudulent  bounty  claims  have  reached  this  office  tlirou^ 
the  mails,  which  have  augmented  the  labors  of  the  division  by  taxing  to 
the  utmost  the  scrutiny  and  vigilan<*e  of  its  officei-s  and  its  clerks,  to 
prevent  impositions.  Not  a  few  of  these  cases,  presented  in  all  duefonn, 
with  perjured  affidavit  and  genuine  onginal  discharge,  are  from  parties 
who  have  already  been  paid  the  additional  bounty,  and  who  have  iofp^ 
niously  extracted,  or  otherwise  obliterated,  from  their  discharges  ti» 
paymasters' endorsements  thereon  ceitifying  previous  payment.  Varioof 
other  criminal  <levices  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  exi>eetation  of  getting 
a  second  pajinent  of  the  bounty ;  but  it  is  Mieved  that  few,  if  any,  «rf 
the  cases  have  been  successful.  None,  certainly,  through  any  lapse  of 
this  department. 

These  fi*audulent  applications  have  not  been  acknowiedged  to  the 
ap])licants  or  their  att4)rneys,  but  are  held  here  for  such  action,  looking 
to  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the  iK?q)etratoi'S,  as  umy  be  deemed  cx^ie- 
dient. 

As  the  small  number  of  valid  bounty  claims  remaining  unsettled  can 
be  disposed  of  in  a  short  time,  and  as  but  a  limited  few  are  likely  to  be 
hereafter  presented,  the  seniees  of  the  lM)unty  division,  in  its  present 
organization,  may,  in  a  lew  weeks,  be  discontinued.  Concurring  in  the 
opinion  of  the  intelligent  and  highly  ellieii»nt  officer  who,  under  my  orderSi 
has  so  long,  so  faithfully  and  ably  conducted  its  difficult  labors,  1  pruiM):w 
to  abolish  the  division  at  an  eai'ly  day,  rcservitig  in  this  office,  to  doj« 
up  the  untinished  business,  only  the  cliief  and  one  of  his  subordinate 
paymasters  skilled  in  the  duties. 

I  shall  consequently,  at  the  pro]H'v  time,  submit  for  your  consideratiOQ 
a  reeoniniendation  to  disc*hargo,  by  honorable  nmster-out^  seven  of  the 
eight  remaining  additional  paymasters  and  their  clerks  who  are  tsXHI 
engpged  in  the  examination  and  ]niynientof  l)ounty  claims,  to  tukeeflUl 
the  first  of  January  next,  and  the  snrren<ler  at  the  same  time  of  tlw 
building  on  K  street,  occui)ied  by  them  as  offices.  By  this  mean«  the 
expenses  of  the  department  may  i)e  greatly  ivduced. 

The  voluminous  a<:('uniuIation  of  books  of  registry,  of  files,  and  other 
records  ])(Ttaining  to  the  a<lditionai  bounties,  including  the  ivtaincd 
dnplicati's  or  reeeii)ted  vouchers  of  paid  claimants,  will  be  caivfully  pre- 
scM'ved  at  this  office  in  a  room  si'l  apart  for  the  puriH)st%  that  they  may 
be  readily  referred  to  for  future  information,  and  bt^  available  to  eki»huB 
any  (luestion  that  may  arise  touching  the  subject  of  those  bounties. 

I'Inally,  1  regju'd  it  of  s(»rious  importance  to  the  public  inten*st  that 
Congivss  be  now  asked  to  fix  a  limit  of  time  beyond  which  no  additional 
bounty  <!hiim  shall  be  received  and  entertained.  This  is  the  oidy  mea- 
sure which  can  be  efi'ectual  to  put  a  stop  to  the  annoyance  uud  waste  of 
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time  and  labor  indefioitely  menacing  the  departments  through  the  i)er- 
aistent  efforts  of  dishonest  persons  to  obtain  the  bounties  upon  trumi>ed- 
Hp  papers  devised  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  4th  of  March  next  as  the  date  to  be  fixed,  with  a  further  pro- 
viaioii  that  then  all  unsettled  referred  claims  still  remaining  in  this  office 
ohall  be  transferred  to  the  Second  Auditor  for  the  final  action  of  the 
aoooanting  officers,  to  whom  theii*  settlement  more  properly  belongs. 
Be^ectfully  submitted. 

B.  W.  BRICE, 

Paytnaster  OcTieral. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE. 

Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

October  19, 1868. 

Obnbbal.  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
principal  operations  of  the  oitluance  department  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1868,  with  such  remarks  and  recommendations  as  the 
interests  of  that  branch  of  the  militaiy  service  seem  to  require. 

The  fiscal  resources  and  disbui*sements  of  the  department  during  the 
year  were  as  follows,  viz: 

Amount  of  appropriations  in  treasury  June  30, 1867 . .    $14, 430, 527  28 

Amount  in  government  depositoiics  to  the  credit  of 
disbursing  officers  on  same  date 340, 230  52 

Amount  of  appropriations  from  June  30, 1807,  to  June 
30,  1868,  including  the  hxi^A  annual  appropriations 
for  arming  and  equipping  the  militiu 2, 019, 642  00 

Amount  received  since  Jiuie  30, 1867,  on  account  of 
damages  to  arms  in  hands  of  troops,  trom  sales  of 
arms  to  officers,  and  condemned  stoix^s,  and  from  all 
other  sources  not  before  mentioned 2, 330, 767  26 

Total 19, 121, 167  06 

Amount  of  expenditures  since  June  30, 1867 $3, 092, 002  15 

Amount  turned  into  the  '•  suiplus  fund" 100, 000  00 

Amount  o£  deposits  in  treasuiy  not  yet  repoited  to  the 

credit  of  the  appropriations 149, 924  73 

Amount  in  govei*nment  depositories  to  credit  of  dis- 
bursing officers  on  June  30, 1868 1, 132, 030  31 

Amount  of  appropriations  in  treasury  on  same  date. .  14, 647, 209  87 

Total 19, 121, 167  06 

The  total  amount  of  the  expenditures  of  the  department  dimng  the 
last  fiscal  year  is  le^  than  three-fifths  of  that  during  the  preceding  year, 
including  all  the  expenses  of  new  and  unfinished  arsenals  in  course  oi 
erection  and  completion :  of  supplying  troops  in  the  government  seiTice 
ud  the  quotas  of  the  State  militia  ^  of  tests  and  experiments,  and  of 
settling  war  claims. 

The  estimates  for  the  next  year  are  confined  to  sums  necessary  to 
deftly  the  current  expenses  of  the  ordnance  service ;  to  carry  on  the 
oonstruction  of  new  arsenals  as  authoinzed  and  directed  by  law,  and  to 
keep  in  order  the  finished  arsenals.  They  are  fully  explained,  and  set 
forth  in  detail  by  remarks  appended  to  them. 
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There  arc  now  27  United  States  arsenals  in  charge  of  this  department 
The  character  and  importance  of  these  arsenals  classify  them  as  follows: 
first  class,  arsenals  of  construction,  repair,  and  deposit-,  including  the 
national  armories,  nine;  second  class,  arsenals  of  repairs  and  depont, 
nine;  third  class,  arsenals  of  deposit,  nine.  These  arsenals  are  gnardfd 
by  enlisted  soldiers  of  ordnance,  stationed  at  them  in  detachments  accoid- 
ing  to  their  relative  importance  and  wants,  under  the  command  of  oO- 
ccrs  of  their  corps.  The  work  done  at  them  is  performed  by  hind 
mechanics  and  enlisted  ordnance  men,  under  the  direction  of  ordnaoM 
officers,  and  includes  the  manufacture  and  preimration  of  small-aniM, 
accoutrements,  and  ammunition  for  all  troops  in  the  United  States  ser- 
vice, and  for  supplying  the  State  militia  with  the  quotas  to  which  tiwy 
may  be  entitled  by  law;  of  aiming  the  fortifications  of  the  country,  and 
of  preserving,  repairing,  and  issuing  all  goven^ment  arms,  ammunitioii, 
and  onlnance  property  of  every  kin<l.  In  addition  to  their  duties  at  the 
arsenals,  the  officers  of  ordnance  are  charged  with  the  examination  of 
all  new  devices  and  inventions  in  arms  or  a])pliances  therefor,  and  with 
trials  to  test  their  practical  utility,  and  with  the  inspection  of  all  canDoa, 
small  arms,  iK>wder,  implements,  and  e<iuipmcnts  for  the  military  had 
service. 

These  duties  require  for  their  proper  i>erfonnance  officers  profesnon- 
ally  educated,  of  experience  to  HU])ervise  and  to  instruct  others,  and  of 
careful  and  industrious  habits.  Tliey  have  been  satisfactorily  perftnned, 
and  there  is  no  delinquency  to  repoit. 

The  necessary  x>rclimiimry  measures  for  building  the  Bock  Idand 
bridge,  for  seUiug  damaged  and  unserviceable  arms,  ordnance  and  oid- 
nan(*e  stores,  an<l  for  removing  the  public  property,  and  seUin^  the  luida 
at  St.  Louis  arsenal  and  Lil)erty  dei>ot  in  Missouri,  as  diiveted  hy 
laws  of  the  last  se^ion  of  Congi*ess,  have  been  taken,  and  the  provis- 
ions of  those  laws  are  now  in  process  of  execution. 

The  Side  of  the  lands  at  St.  Louis  arsenal  renders  it  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  to  supply  the  ])la(*e  of  that  arsenal,  which  can  be 
best  done  by  an  establishment  for  the  puriM>se  on  the  public  land  at 
Jetlei'son  barracks.  The  following  n>port  of  the  onlnance  board  on  this 
subjorrt,  ai)proved  by  the  ordnance  otlieer,  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  War  Department: 

Tbe  expediency  of  conntnictiDf;  an  arsennl  at  JefTcrflon  barrackis  MImoqii.  fnm  Iki 

EtoclmkIs  of  tlie  Aale  of  St.  Louis  arsenal,  tis  propofted,  hnviofi^  been  referred  to^he  ordiMMi 
oard  ibr  vonnidei-Htion  and  report,  the  board,  on  examiuation,  find  that  there  is  at  pnMiC 
establisbed  on  the  Jeflerson  barrack  reservation  the  larp^cKt  (i^unpowder  depot  in  theeoanny, 
conKJAtinpr  of  seven  maprazines,  with  the  ap'p'epatc  cupucity  of  45,(N)U  barrels  vf  giinpovdB^ 
quartern  for  the  nm^azine- keeper,  and  sniuU  burraokN  to  accommodate  al)out  t20  w>ldien. 

In  the  event  of  tho  di8C4)utiuiiance  of  the  h»t.  Loni.^  arsenal,  it  is  tb<R  opinion  of  ths 
board  tliat  there  should  bo  the  nec4*8sary  facilities  provided  inbuildinirs  and  macbinerr.  Ac. 
for  the  purpos<t  of  pn'servation  ot  the  ninpiziiios  and  their  contents,  for  fixing  mod  bieakiif 
up  anmiunition,  and  quartering  the  rcquiiiite  uuuiber  of  officers  and  military  guards. 

The  recommendations  in  the  last  annual  i-eport  from  this  office  to  sell 
the  small  arsenals  at  llome,  New  York,  and  Ver^eune«,  Vermont,  aiid 
the  ])roperty  Iwlouging  to  the  government  at  llari)er'8  Ferry,  Wm 
Vi^ginia^,  are  renewed. 

The  recommendation  in  my  last  annual  rei>ort  for  the  eatablishmfBt 
of  an  arsenal  at  Omaha,  ^\4)raska,  or  at  some  suitable  iMiint  in  that 
seolion  of  country,  for  supplying  lriM)ps  serving  in  the  Indian  t^nmtn*. 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  Uo<-ky  mountains,  is  resiMH-tiuIly 
renewetl.  lle<M»nt  events  in  that  part  of  the  country  add  force  to  the 
necessity  for  the  measure. 

Iteports  fi*om  the  army  in  regard  to  the  small-arms  \irhicli  have  been 
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1  firom  muzzle-loaders  into  breech-loaders,  and  to  the  special 
lon.fherefor,  oontinue  to  be  highly  fovoraole  to  the  efficiency 
riority  of  these  converted  arms  and  their  ammunition.  The 
x>nver8ion,  which  had  been  limited  to  a  small  number  of  mus- 
rf  which  have  been  issued  for  service,  has  been  resumed  with 
fovements  as  experience  has  dictated,  which  will  be  applied 
ler  supply  which  has  been  authorized  and  is  now  in  preparation. 
Kt  breech-loading  arms  with  metallic  cartridges  has  called  for 
ions  in  some  of  the  accoutrements  to  adapt  them  to  more  con- 
lae  in  the  army,  and  several  patterns  have  been  prepared  with 
I  and  will  be  issued  to  the  army  for  trial  in  actual  service,  in 
scertain  their  relative  advantages  before  the  adoption  of  a  model. 
last  annual  report  from  this  office  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
I  on  the  armament  of  fortifications,  composed  of  engineer,  ord- 
id  artiUery  officers.^  was  quoted,  showing  the  necessity  of  a  large 
if  smooth-bore  ana  rifle  cannon  for  such  armament, 
mance  of  this  opinion,  approved  by  the  War  Department,  and 
|uest  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  a  few  of  these  cannon  have  been 
md  are  now  nearly  finished  and  ready  for  trials  to  test  their  power 
irance.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
lanufactured  of  the  kinds  and  calibre  suitable  for  arming  per- 
brtifications,  and  proportionate  to  the  numbers  they  are  now  in 
x>  make  them  effective  against  the  most  formidable  attacks.  As 
aration  and  completion  of  such  armaments  require  much  time, 
mgly  recommended  that  the  manufacture  of  the  smootli-bore 
whose  power  and  endurance  are  well  established,  be  carried  on, 

of  the  rifle  cannon  also,  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  practical 
I  authorize  it,  as  fiist  as  the  means  applicable  thereto  will  admit. 
»entiou  having  been  called  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  an  error 
inual  rexK>rt  of  last  year,  in  which  I  say,  <<In  December,  18G0, 
^u  was  informed  by  the  engineer  department  tliat  2,152  guns 
r  calibre  (20, 15,  and  13-inch  smooth-bores,  and  10  and  12-inch 
mid  be  required  during  the  year  1867,  or  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
i,'*  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  letter  of  the  Chief  of 
rs  of  December  13, 1866,  which  was  before  me  when  the  para- 
Q  my  report  was  written,  and  from  which  the  number  was 
I  to  be  taken,  called  for  2,202,  and  that  a  subsequent  letter  from 
^f  of  Engineers,  dated  January  25,  1807,  modified  and  reduced 
iber  of  guns  called  for  fix)m  2,202  to  1,915,  agreeing  with  the 
recommended  by  the  armament  board,  as  stated  by  me  in  my 
«port  for  1867,  and  approved  by  the  War  Department.    The 

tiie  Chief  of  Engineers  of  January  25, 1867,  was  accidentally 
Eed  by  me,  and  hence  the  error  in  my  report  as  to  the  number  of 
qiuired  by  the  engineer  department,  and  which  I  beg  leave  to 

tion  is  resi>ectfully  called  to  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of  the 
e  area  of  marsh  which  was  reclaimed  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
p:ounds  in  this  city.  This  is  required  on  account  of  the  healthful- 
he  arsenal,  as  well  as  of  a  large  x>ortion  of  the  city  in  its  vicinity. 
Id  also,  by  dredging  and  waUing  James  creek,  furnish  increased 
for  supplying  the  arsenal  with  many  articles  used  there. 
enr  xespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  DYER, 
Brevet  Major  Gener^lj  Chief  of  Ordnanee. 
OUR  M.  Sghofibld. 

Sean^ry  of  War. 
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BEPOUT  ON  THB  MHJTABY  ACADEMY. 

WlB  DXPIBTMERT, 

OFFIOE  of  IKSFEOTOS  of  THB  UlUTABY 

WoiMiiftoiy  Ostohr  ML ' 

Sm:  I  have  tlie  hoiior  to  sabsdt  my  tldid  amnial  icport 
tions  of  the  Military  Academy. 

The  corps  of  cadets,  on  the  1st  June  lasfe|  nnmboeed  810 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  porsning  their  appropriate  ooi 
and  practical  instraction,  Tinder  the  care  ana  dtoeotioftef  a 
ent,  8  professors,  and  32  Officers  of  the  anny. 

The  first  dass,  numbering  56  members,  with  one  eneqiBoa, 
nated  on  the  15th  June,  after  a  critical  examination  by  llle 
board,  in  presence  of  the  board  of  visitors;  the  i^adoatos 
qaentiy  appointed  into  the  army,  as  provided  by  law; 
assigned  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  one  to  the  ordnance  oaip%' 
to  the  cavalry  arm,  fifteen  to  the  mrtillerv,  and  twelve  to  flie  T  ' 
distribution  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  preitarenoes  of 
ates  as  the  interests  of  the  service  would  pennitb    Hie  one 
the  first  class  who  failed  to  graduate  was  also  appointed  to 
arm,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  board. 

The  public  presentation  of  their  diplomas  to  tilie  graduates^  i 
ed  last  year,  was  repeated  this  present  year;  the  Gencmd  d 
presiding  over  the  ceremonies,  as  before,  and  an  oration^  by  a ! 
the  board  of  visitors  and  former  graduate  of  the  ac 
a  fteatnre  of  the  ceremony. 

Examinations  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  (as 
the  first  class)  were  held  in  January  and  Juna    At  the  fonnari 
tion,  ten  cadets,  being  found  deficient,  were  discharged  the 
thirteen  were  continued  with  their  classes,  upon  the 
the  academic  board,  for  further  consideration  in  June.     At 
examination,  five  cadets,  found  deficient^  were  discharged,  ant] 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  board,  were  turned 
coniinence  anew  the  studies  and  course  of  instruction  ui>on 
had  been  engaged  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  academic  year  ending  in  June  last,  eight  cadets: 
their  appointments  and  left  the  acadeiDy }  one  was  honoraUy  " 
on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  one  diedx>f  disease. 

Between  the  Ist  and  10th  days  of  June  last,  71 
appointed,  presented  themselves  for  examination;  of  whom 
admitted  and  20  rejected.    Six  candidates  failed  to  piesent 
for  examination. 

Since  the  above-mentioned  dates,  25  candidates  have  been 
upon  examination,  and  17  injected;  10  of  the  latter  being  a. 
fh)U)  the  lately  admitted  States,  who,  for  want  of  time,  had  noT 
nity  for  preparation.    Notwithstanding  these  disadvantapies^ '' 
didates  firom  these  States  passed  a  successM  examinatioii, 
admitted  into  the  academy.    Five  other  appointees  fidled  to  r 
one  declined  examination. 

The  number  of  cadets  now  at  the  academy  is  22K.  "WlMff 
southern  States  shall  be  admitted  to  representation,  tho  mmbcr 
ized  by  existing  law  will  be  290,  including  those  appointed  ''•I 
1  deem  it  proper  again  to  ask  attention  to  the  frequent  reoomiMB 
of  successive  boards  of  visitors,  and  to  the  earnest  reoommsBda 
the  General  of  the  anny,  while  Secretary  of  War  md  Miarte,  ^ 
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increase  in  the  number  of  cadets.  The  Military  Academy,  at  thie  time, 
cau  educate  fonr  hundred  cadets,  ^ith  no  additional  expense  beyond 
their  siiiiport,  Tlie  necessity  for  an  inci'oased  number  of  specially  edu- 
cated officers  is  admitted  by  all  familiar  with  the  subject.  This  necessity 
vill  not  diminish  in  the  future.  Various  schemes,  designed  in  part  to 
supply  this  need,  are  proposed  and  even  reeeive<l  with  favor.  These 
schemes  are  all  more  expensive,  and  more  or  less  remote  and  uncertaiu 
in  their  value  to  the  nation.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
is  an  imperative  duty  to  make  known  to  the  government  the  means  it 
already  baa  at  its  disposal  tor  suppl.^ing  its  wants  with  greater  certainty 
and  at  much  less  coat  than  can  be  eilected  by  any  new  method,  liowever 
attractive  it  may  at  first  appear.  It  is  eani&stly  advised  that  some  legis- 
lative action  on  this  mattei'  dc  ha«l  at  an  early  day. 

The  board  of  visitors,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1843, 
had  gradually  increased  in  number  to  eighteen,  by  a  recent  enactment 
and  from  motives  of  e<»nomy,  lias  been  restricted  to  seven  membera 

The  great  value  and  importance  of  the  examination  of  the  school  of 
the  nation,  by  a  Iward  selected  fi-om  eminent  citizens,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  certain  knowledge  by  its  officers  that  the  recurrence  of 
each  year  brings  to  West  Point  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  unbiasinl,  at 
least,  in  their  opinions,  if  not  sometimes  really  prejudicetl  against  the 
institution;  prepared  to  judge  of  everj-thing  just  as  it  appears,  rather 
ttuD  as  they  would  have  it  appear,  and  with  no  motives  of  personal 
feeling  or  interest  influencing  them  to  n'port  otherwise  than  faithfully 
npon  what  they  liavo  obaerve<l,  cannot  foil  to  have  a  most  salutary  eftcct 
npon  the  administration  of  the  atfaii-s  of  the  ncadomy.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  i'e4isotLably  extiectetl  tbnt  the  exixtsition  of  the  instttn- 
tion'H  necessities  and  claims  to  public  favor,  made  to  the  goveniment  by 
its  chosen  agents,  tiliould,  under  the  circumstances,  meet  with  moro 
prompt  and  efficacious  recognition  than  if  disclosed  through  a  less  impar- 
tial Diedium. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  18G8  is  also  submitted  herewith. 
Though  less  extended  than  previous  reports,  the  investigation  made  into 
the  "state  of  the  discipline,  instniction,  imlice,  administration,  Useal 
aflbirs,  and  other  coneenm  of  the  institution,"  as  required  by  law,  waa 
none  the  less  patient  and  searching. 

The  proficiency  of  the  first,  or  graduating  class,  in  the  several  branches 
of  engineering  and  the  science  of  war,  ethics  and  law^  mineralogy  and 
geology,  ordnaace  and  gunneryj  and  cavalry  tactics;  ot  the  second  class 
in  natural  and  esperimental  phdosopliy,  chemistrj-,  tactics  and  drawing ; 
ot  the  third  class  in  mathematics,  rVeneli  and  drawing,  and  of  the  fVmrth 
class  in  mathematics  and  French,  is  highly  commended,  as  is  also  their 
proficiency  in  the  various  military  manoeuvres  and  exercises.  The  board 
comment  favorably  upon  the  gradual  and  judicious  relaxation  of  the  for- 
mer Ti0A  and  severe  discipline  maintained  at  tlie  academy,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  deserving  cadets ;  also,  upon 
the  &ithfiil  performance  of  their  several  duties  by  the  professors  and 
their  assistants;  upon  the  neatness  and  order  maintained  at  the  post, 
even  in  the  smallest  details;  upon  the  able  administration  of  its  affairs 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  academy,  aided  by  the  commandant  of 
cadets,  the  adjutant,  and  the  qnartennaster,  and  upon  the  careful  man- 
ner in  which  the  accounts  are  kept  and  the  fiscal  affoirs  conducted. 

Appropriations  of  $5,000  for  rebuilding  the  north  wharf,  now  too  small, 
old,  and  insecure  for  tm  safe  and  convenient  landing  of  guns,  ordnance, 
and  other  heavy  stores;  of  910,000  fbr  a  boilding  and  sheds  for  the  Btor- 
Qge  of  ftael;  of  tlO,000  fin-  a  stonhoDfle  for  mgou,  oaits,  Im^emwti^ 
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and  materials  of  the  quartermasters^  department;  and  of  $35,000  for  a 
fire-proof  building  for  public  offices  and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
records,  (once  destroyed  by  fire,)  are  recouunonded. 

The  board  close  their  report  with  theu*  unqualified  and  imaninKNu 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  our  great  military  school,  which  gives  to 
the  country  numbers  of  educated  and  high-toned  men,  eminent  and  lue- 
ful  in  all  dci)artments  of  life— advantages  secured  to  the  nation  at  ray 
moderate  cost.  Tliey  ask  for  the  academy  a  generous  aupport  and  i^ 
needed  appropriations  to  i)reserve  and  increase  its  usefulness. 

Following  upon  the  investigation  of  the  board  of  \isitor8  are  the  semi- 
annual inspections  made,  in  pui*suance  of  the  regulations,  by  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  Military  Academy,  which  also  are  minute  and  critical,  extending 
to  many  subjects  that  do  not  faU  within  the  sphere  of  observation  of  the 
board.  At  these  insi>ections  ])ersoual  conferences  are  had  with  the  offi- 
cers and  professors  of  the  academy,  and  needed  and  desirable  imfMove- 
ments  in  the  economical  and  efficient  direction  of  its  aflairs,  both  at  Wert 
Point  and  in  the  War  Department,  are  devised,  agreed  upon,  and  pot  into 
operation. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  legislativt!, 
branch  of  the  government  has  made  suitable  provisions  for  exercising  a 
constant  sui)ervision  of  the  academy,  and  to  this,  in  connection  with  the 
able  management  of  the  local  officers,  may  be  attributed  the  unifonally 
favorable  i-eixirts  of  the  boards  of  visitors  to  Congress. 

The  iiis])ector  is  glad  to  add  his  personal  testimony  to  that  of  the  late 
board  of  visitor  as  to  the  satisfactory  condition  in  which  everytiung  was 
found,  and  to  the  utter  absence  of  cause  for  unfavorable  criticiflB  apon 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  interests  have  been  cared  for  bj  tboee 
having  them  in  charge. 

During  the  year  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  coarse  at  the  aea> 
demy  in  the  a(k>ption  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  signalling  and  field 
telegraphy.  The  aciidemy  is  the  first  of  the  schools  for  military  educa- 
tion, at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  l)elieved,  to  introduce  this  subject  as  a 
branch  of  study,  so  useful  in  military  oi)erations.  Thon|;h  the  tiflie 
allotted  U)  it  has  been  necessiirily  short,  satisfactory  progress  has  ben 
made  therein  by  the  cadets,  who  have  manifested  much  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Until  rec^^ntly,  erroneous  opinions  prevailed- as  to  the  alleged  extrata- 
gaiit  cost  of  the  Military'  Academy,  it^  so-called  aristocnitic  a^isociatioDe 
and  tendeucies,  and  the  disloyalty  of  its  graduates;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  know  that  such  misconceptions  hare, 
in  the  main,  passed  away,  the  favorable  change  in  pubhe  sentiment  beiof 
wrought  by  a  presentation,  from  time  to  time,  of  facts  and  arguments,  a 
few  of  which  are  hereinafter  briefly  stat^'d. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Military  Academy  from  its  foundation  to  the  piee- 
ent  time,  inclusive  of  every  exi>ense  attendant  upon  it«  e^iblishtnent  and 
maintenance,  has  been  $8,23G,;)2G  70,  a  large  proi>ortion  of  which  is  still, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  available  in  the  grounds  j)urchase<l  and  improved, 
the  i>ermanent  buildings  aud  works  ei-ected,  and  the  valuable  books. 
instruments,  and  apiMimtus  coUectetl — all  of  which  have  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  above  name<l  sum. 

The  toUil  number  of  cadets  admitted,  including  those  oC  the  presnt 
year,  has  been  4,900.  Of  these,  2,27«'3,  up  to  the  present  date«  have  beta 
gra<iiiated,  224  are  now  at  the  academy,  and  2,472  have  been  separated 
from  it  before  graduation,  by  sundry  unavoidable  causes,  after  varioat 
periods  si)ent  there  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  government — not  caoaing  il  a 
total  loss,  however,  as  many  subsequently  carried  into  tbe  amy,  ttt 
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militia,  and  tbe  volnnteers,  or  otiier  branclios  of  tlie  t>ublic  service,  or  the 
walks  of  private  life,  such  ])ortion  of  the  beucSciiil  trainiug  peculiar  to 
the  institutioi)  aa  tliey  had  acquired  during  their  aojoum. 

The  charge  of  exclusivenesa  is  l>e8t  rethtod  by  referring  to  the  mode 
in  which  cadets  are  appointed ;  that  is,  upon  the  noniinatiou  of  the  ropre 
sentatives  in  Congress,  on  whom  sutli  imi>ntations  will  scarcely  be  hud. 
Their  selection  is  left  entirely  uncontrolled,  except  by  C(>rtaiu  rcqoiro- 
ments  as  to  physical  and  meutat  qualiltcations,  both  of  which  are  fixed 
by  law  at  the  very  lowest  standai'd  consistent  with  the  pnblie  interests. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  wealthy  and  infiueutial  were  iwrmitted  to  mo- 
nopolize the  mlvantages  of  the  academy,  the  fiinlt  wouhl  lie  with  the  peo- 
ples representatives;  but  an  examination  of  the  reports  annually  made 
to  flje  War  Department  as  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  parents 
and  gnutlians  of  the  cadets  shows  that,  without  the  aid  afforded  by  tlie 
government  through  the  Military  Academy,  not  one-eighteenth  of  ^em 
could  have  obtained  for  themselves  more  than  an  humble  education. 
What  is  charged  as  exctusiveness  is  really  but  the  adoption  and  maiuto- 
pance  of  a  high  standard  of  truth  and  integrity,  which  makes  of  the 
cadets  honest  and  faithful  public  Eer\~ants,  and  causes  tbem  to  be  esteemed 
and  respected  in  private  life.  A  siiecial  culture  engrafted  upon  this  ele- 
vation of  character  produces  tliat  professional  pride  and  military  tone 
which  are  sometimes  not  suiliciently  nppreciattMl,  but  whic^h  arc  indis- 
pensable, nevertheless,  to  the  formation  of  the  perfect  soldier. 

The  especially  ui^just  charge  of  disloyalty,  most  persistently  adhered 
to,  and  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  absence  of  accessible  and  authoritative 
information,  bos  been  effectually  disproved  by  the  recent  work  of  Ocn- 
eial  Cullom,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  which  contains  information, 
derived  from  tlie  public  records,  that  leaves  no  ground  for  such  unfair 
accnaation  in  futore.  The  loyalty  of  the  West  Point  graduates  is  thus 
attested:  Of  the  whole  number  of  living  graduates  in  and  out  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  more  than  threefmirths  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union.  Of  the  wliole  number  of  graduates  in  service 
qipoioted  from  or  bom  in  southern  States,  one-half  remaind  loyal.  Of 
tbe  gradoates  belongbig  to  the  States  whicii  actually  seceded,  more  than 
tme-fourth  remained  loyal.  Where  else  can  such  a  record  he  found!  Of 
the  graduates  who  served  against  the  rebellion  more  than  one-third  were 
womded^  and  on«  in  erery  Jicc  lost  his  life  I 

An  institation  owing  its  origin  to  the  great  Father  of  his  Country, 
wludi  has,  in  three  important  wars  and  numberless  conflicts  on  the  flron* 
tier,  produced  skilled,  devoted,  and  successful  leaders,  and  which  in  the 
reooit  Btmggle  for  the  national  cxisteuce  sent  forth  names  pre-eminent 
hencefinrth  among  the  soldiers  of  the  world,  may  well  expect  to  receive 
tbe  fostering  care  of  the  nation. 

With  a  history  so  marked  with  results,  with  a  rank  among  similar 
iostitntions  abroad  flatteiing  to  the  national  pride,  with  a  capacity  greater 
than  ever,  what  a  career  of  future  usefulness  may  not  he  hojied  and 
e^KCted  for  our  distingnished  national  school  I 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedieut  servant, 

ED.  SCnEIVER, 
Inspector  of  tlie  Military  Academy, 

The  Honorable  Seosetabt  of  Wab. 
31  Ab 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  YISrrOBa 

West  Point,  "Skst  York,  Jvme  U, 

The  board  of  visitors  to  the  United  States  Militioy  Acai 
pursuant  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  letter  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    Present,  all  tiie  memberSi 

1.  M^jor  Greneral  William  B.  Franklin,  Conneeticat. 

2.  Oeneral  Leslie  Combs,  Kentucky. 

3.  Henry  Copp6e,  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Professor  WilUam  O.  Peck,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 
6.  Hon.  H.  M.  Watterson,  Tennessee. 

6.  N.  O.  Edwards,  esq.,  Illinois. 

7.  D.  W.  Maxon,  Esq.,  Wisconsin. 
The  board  was  organized  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  June,  1^  flie 

ment  of  Oeneral  Fnmklin  as  president,  and  Dr.  Copp^e  as 
At  11  o'clock  the  superintendent,  General  T.  O.  Pitcher, 
by  the  entire  academic  sta>ff,  made  an  official  visit  to  the  bond 
hotel,  and  immediately  afterwards  escorted  them  in  making  a  i 
inspection  of  the  public  buildings,  including  the  library  and 
taining  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the  chapel,  the  academic 
the  cadets'  mess  haJl,  and  the  barracks,  with  tne  ont-built 
which  contains  the  apparatus  for  heating  the  barracks  and  the1 
hall.    At  half  past  one  the  board  received  a  review  of  tin 
cadets,  which  was  eminently  satisfactory;  after  whidh  th^y 
Bomely  entertained  by  the  superintendent  at  his  quarters, 
were  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

On  this  day  the  board  also  received  a  communication  firom 
Pitcher,  the  superintendent,  informing  them  that  all  officers 
command  had  been  directed  to  give  freely  all  desired  infc 
authorizing  the  freest  conference  with  them;  and  it  may  here  be 
that  all  in(|uiries  of  the  board  throughout  their  visit  were 
in  the  fullest  and  promptest  manner. 

By  the  printed  programme  it  was  announced  that  from  9  & 
3  I),  m.  of  each  day,  (Sundays  excepted,)  the  examination 
I)lace  in  the  library- ;  the  first  class  to  be  examined  by  the  whole  i 
bo£urd,  and  the  other  classes  by  committees.    In  accordance 
programme,  the  board  of  visitors  attended^  without  iaU 
examination  of  the  first  class  in  all  their  subjects  of  study,  and 
.of  that  of  the  other  classes. 

First  in  order  was  the  examination  of  the  first  class  in  eni 
.the  science  of  war.   The  topics  principally  discussed  were :  the  i 
of  engineering,  fortification,  and  a  consideration  of  the  great 
.and  actions  in  history  from  the  earliest  times.    Among  those 
erecited  on  were  the  battle  of  Zama,  Leuthen,  and  other 
Frederick,  several  of  Napoleon,  and,  in  the  recent  war,  Antietam, 
burg,  Nash\ille,the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  the  great  campaign  II 
Ilapidau  to  the  sun^ender  of  Apj>omattox,  and  a  general  disca 
the  defences  of  the  Atlantic  coast.    The  members  of  the  botril 
unanimous  in  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  subjects 
completeness  of  the  instnictiou,  and  the  intelligence,  readiness,  ai 
racy  of  the  cadets.    The  board  lay  gi-eat  stress  ui>on  the  impon 
tliscussing  these  great  campaigns,  especially  those  of  Napoleon, ' 
they  establish  principles  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  u 
student,  and  show  how  conformity  to  these  principles  leads  to  5 
W'hilo  a  violation  of  them  must  end  in  disaster. 
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ination  of  the  first  class  in  ethics  and  law  was  also  very  sat- 
[lie  board  note  with  pleasure  that  the  subject  of  militaiy  law 
mportant  part  of  this  course,  and  that  the  cadets  are  taught 
di  war,  the  organb.ation  and  regulations  of  the  army,  and  the 
mrts-martial. 

lass  also  passed  an  excdllent  examination  in  mineralogy  and 
esides  the  discussion  of  special  topics  at  the  black-board, 
ts  in  each  section,  selected  by  lot^  were  required  to  present 
2  specimens  of  minerals,  of  which  a  large  number  were 
I  tables.  This  was  remarked  as  a  most  excellent  feature  in 
on  by  the  present  professor,  who  has  brought  his  department 
mands  of  science  at  this  day. 

ination  of  the  first  class  in  Spanish  showed  conmiendable 
[)ecially  when  the  short  time  devoted  to  that  branch  is  con- 
le  board  were  very  much  interested  and  pleased  at  the  exami- 
Inance  and  gunnery.  These  branches  have  made  such  mar- 
Tess  within  a  few  years  that  constant  assiduity  and  labor  on 
he  instructors  are  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  their  develop- 
X  seem  to  have  been  faithMly  porformed  by  the  department 
nt. 

s  displayed  commendable  proficiency  in  their  examination  in 
ics,  which  was  the  concluding  branch  in  the  list  of  studies 
^lass. 

number  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  the  necessary  depart- 
of  them,  precluded  a  constant  attendance  throughout  the 
of  the  other  classes.  Members  of  the  board,  however, 
im,  and  were  equally  outsi)oken  in  the  expression  of  their 
at  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the 

d  class  was  examined  m  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
nical  physics  and  chemistry,  infantry  and  artillery  tactics, 
^  The  third  class  in  mathematics,  French,  and  drawing,  and 
iass  in  mathematics  and  French. 

le  departments  the  board  found  the  same  thoroughness  of 
ind  excellent  progress  of  the  cadets. 

ins  given  a  general  statement  of  the  examination  on  subjects 
e  section  room,  we  turn  to  consider  the  militiiry  exercises, 
1  a  i>oition  of  each  day  with  these.  The  afternoons,  after  5 
5  devoted  to  these  military  displays  in  presence  of  the  board. 
ts  were  either  specially  requested  by  the  board,  or  suggeste^l 
intendent. 

jsday,  June  3,  there  was  a  special  drill  of  the  corps  as  a  bat- 
Eiutry,  conducted  by  Colonel  H.  M.  Black,  commandant  of 
5  manoeuvres  were  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  the  board 
kvorably  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the  new  tactics, 
hich  join,  with  great  simplicity  of  commands,  variety  and 
lovement  and  ease  of  combination. 

lay,  June  4,  there  was  a  special  artillery  drill  and  practice  at 
^iege  guns,  commanded  by  Major  Egan;  the  chiefs  of  pieces 
le  first  class,  and  the  cannoneerd  from  the  second  class.  The 
isted  of  two  20-pounders  and  two  30-pounders  of  Parrott 
pro  30-i>ounder  ortlnance  guns — all  rifled.  The  firing  was 
ical  shot  and  shell  at  a  target  1,000  yards  distant,  on  the 
f  the  river.  The  aims  were  remarkably  accurate,  the  great 
Jie  projectiles  striking  the  target,  and  many  of  them  the 
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ball's  eye.    The  target  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  hotel  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  board. 

On  Friday,  June  5,  the  board  attended  a  cavalry  drill  on  the  plain,  to 
illustrate  the  school  of  the  squadron,  the  troopers  being  selected  fnm 
the  first  class.  Msyor  Arnold  was  in  command.  The  manoeuvres  were 
skillfully  made,  and  the  charges  in  line  and  as  ^^bragers"  were  very 
spirited. 

On  Saturday,  June  6,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  headquarten 
of  the  army,  all  academic  exercises  were  suspended  in  honor  to  the  mes- 
ory  of  ex-President  James  Buchanan.  A  stdute  of  13  gnus  was  fired  tf 
reveille,  and  half-hour  guns  during  the  day ;  and  the  flags  were  disiilajed 
at  half-mast.  At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  tlie  corps  was  paraded  to  hear  the 
order  read.  At  11  o'clock  the  board  accompanied  the  superintendent  in 
a  visit  to  the  batteries,  at  north  wharf,  and  the  boat-house  of  the  cadets^ 
the  soldiers'  barracks,  and  the  cemetery. 

On  Sunday,  June  7,  the  board  attended  divine  service  in  the  cadctf 
chapel,  at  half  past  10  a.  m.,  when  the  reverend  chaplain  and  profeMor 
of  ethics.  Dr.  French,  officiated.  The  attendance  of  the  cadets  at  this 
service  is  required.  There  is  also  an  afternoon  seiTice,  the  attendaaee 
upon  which  is  voluntary. 

On  Monday  aftenioon,  June  8,  there  was,  by  permission  of  the  sapcr- 
inteudent,  a  very  skilfU  boat  race,  in  which  the  prize  was  competed  for 
by  the  shell-boats  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  The  board  are 
unanimous  in  expressing  their  conviction  of  the  good  effect  of  this  and 
other  relaxations  granted  by  the  superintendeiit  to  the  cadets.  Bott  the 
manliness  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  corps  are  thereby  greatly  increased. 
The  race,  one  mile  and  return,  was  won  by  the  boat  of  the  gradnatiDg 
class.  The  skill  and  strength  of  the  rowers,  the  beauty  of  the  boats, 
and  the  excellent  time  made,  prove  that  the  cadets  have  availed  them- 
selves fiilly  of  the  privileges  granted  them. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  9,  there  was  a  drill  of  a  portion  of  the 
first  class  in  the  exercise  of  the  trooi>er^  at  the  riding  hall.  The  riding 
was  pai'ticularly  good,  and  cousisteil  ot  practice  with  and  without  stir- 
rups, and  on  the  bare  back,  and  in  taking  the  ring,  firing  with  pistoU» 
and  cutting  at  heads  on,  posts  and  on  the  ground.  The  instruction  ii 
this  department,  given  by  M^or  Arnold,  calls  for  the  commendation  d 
the  board. 

On  Wednesday,  June  10,  there  was  a  light  artillery  drill  and  practice 
by  a  battery  of  six  i)ieces,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Piper. 
The  drill  was  excellent;  the  evolutions  were  accurate  and  rapid,  the 
dismounting  of  the  pieces  and  carriages  was  very  quickly  done,  and  the 
firing  was  cttectivo. 

On  Saturday,  Jime  13,  the  corps  was  reviewed  and  inspected  by  BiereC 
Mi\jor  (reneral  Schriver,  in8i)ector  of  the  academy. 

On  Monday  the  lath,  three  ships,  forming  the  practice  fleet  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy — the  Macedonian,  the  Savannah,  and  the 
Dale — were  off  the  south  wharf  under  the  command  of  Captain  LQe«» 
commandant  of  midshipmen.  The  midshipmen,  about  300  in  number, 
were  received  by  the  battalion  of  cadets  at  half  i)ast  2  p.  m.  and  coi- 
ducted  to  the  plain.  At  3  o'clock  both  battalions  of  cadets  and  mid<^ 
men  being  paraded,  the  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  graduating  clw 
of  cadets  by  General  U.  S.  G/ant,  General  of  the  army;  after  which  tt 
address  was  delivered,  at  the  request  of  the  class,  by  Henry  Coj^<. 
LIi.D.,  secretary  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  obsen'ations  of  the  board,  duiin; 
which  they  received  every  facility  from  the  superintendent  and  all  the 
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professors  and  oflScers,  they  now  proceed  to  make  the  following  digest 
upon  the  special  subjects  proposed  in  their  letter  of  api)ointmeut. 

Diteipline. — Having  had  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  discipline 
of  the  corps,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  an  excellent  condition;  so 
fiff  as  their  knowledge  goes,  it  has  never  been  better.  It  is  observed 
that  the  rigor  and  severity  of  the  former  system,  long  considered  by  the 
friends  of  the  academy  to  be  the  best,  have  been  in  some  degree  relaxed^ 
by  giving  numerous  privileges  to  the  deserving.  The  residt  has  been, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  excellent.  Well  behaved  cadets  are  allowed 
greater  lil^rty  in  communicating  with  Mends  and  visitors,  and  all  make 
n  more  a  point  of  honor  than  ever  to  take  no  advantage  or  the  privileges 
granted  them. 

Intiructian. — Careful  attendance  at  the  examinations  in  most  of  the 
departments  has  led  the  board  to  form  the  judgment  that  the  duties  of 
flie  professors  and  their  assistants  are  faithfully  performed,  that  the  cadets 
aie  well  instructed,  and  that  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction  have 
been  kept  up,  in  most  respects,  to  the  progress  of  science  and  learning 
at  the  present  day. 

The  board  have  noticed  with  regret  that  one-half  the  time  formerly 
aUotted  to  drawing  in  the  second  class  has  been  taken  from  that  branch. 
Tbej  recommend  that  this  time  be  restored,  and  that  more  of  the  time 
given  to  drawing  be  employed  in  industrial  drawing  and  in  out-door 
sketching  from  nature — ^branches  which  are  of  the  most  important  prac- 
tieal  utility  to  an  officer  of  the  aimy. 

The  board  repeat  the  i^commendation,  so  often  made,  that  the  depart- 
ment of  ethics  and  law  be  dissociated  from  the  chaplaincy.  The  duties 
are  not,  in  most  resi)ects,  cognate,  and  neither  function  is  benefited  by 
tiie  union.  There  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  enough  work  for  a 
professor  of  ethics,  &c.,  and  quite  enough  separate  work  for  a  chaplain. 

Pdiee. — ^Afber  careful  examination,  the  1)oard  find  the  police  as  good  as 
it  can  be,  owing  to  the  judicious  care  of  the  superintendent,  with  the 
Beans  at  his  disposal.  The  persons  and  rooms  of  the  cadets  evince  that 
they  are  fully  x>ossessed  of  those  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  punctu- 
ility  which  will  be  of  such  value  to  them  in  life.  All  parts  of  the  post 
and  garrison  testify  like\iise  to  the  excellence  of  the  police.  The  watchful 
eye  of  the  government  and  the  ready  and  skilful  hand  of  tlie  superin- 
tendent have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  post  by  the  increase  of 
plain  and  tasteful  quarters  for  officers  and  for  enlisted  men.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  \isitor  is  the  extreme  neatness  and 
order,  even  in  the  minutest  details. 

Administration.^-^ltis  apparent,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
the  administration  is  excellent.  While  the  choice  of  a  superintendent 
is  now  made  from  the  whole  army,  and  not  from  the  engineers  alone,  the 
board  are  satisfied  that  the  preseut  incumbent  is  as  good  a  selection  as 
eouJd  have  been  made.  Earnest,  thoughtful,  sympathetic,  yet  firm  in 
discipline,  his  nde  is  mild  and  yet  perfectly  assured.  Among  his  sub- 
ordinates, Colonel  Black,  the  commandant  of  cadets.  Major  Boynton, 
adjutant,  and  Major  Sinclair,  quartermaster,  are  experienced  officers, 
whose  manner  of  discharging  dieir  duties  called  forth  the  unanimous 
api>roval  of  the  board. 

Fiscal  affairs. — The  board  find  the  accounts  of  the  academy  carefully 
kept-,  according  to  regulations,  and  can  best  display  the  condition  of  the 
fis^  afi^rs  of  the  institution  by  presenting  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, (marked  respectively  A,  B,  and  C,)  which  were  prepared  by  the 
superintendent  at  ^e  request  of  the  board,  and  wkich  are  appended  as 
a  part  of  this  report. 

The  first  (A)  presents  a  statement  of  money  received  and  ex\yendeiSL 
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under  each  appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1S6S, 
and  to  include  March  31, 1S6S. 

The  second  (B)  gives  the  authorized  amounts  paid  by  the  treasurer  «)f 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  exhibiting  the  annual  total  amouDb 
for  the  year  ending  30th  of  April,  1808,  and  the  average  amoouta  appli- 
cable to  each  cadet  for  the  year  and  for  one  month. 

The  third  (C)  gives  the  authorized  prices  charged  to  cadets  for  clothing, 
&c.,  by  the  commissary  department.*  The  board  request  that  Uie«e 
papers  be  published  as  an  api)endix  to  the  report 

Under  this  general  head,  the  board  recommend  an  increase  of  pay  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  academy.  He  is  obliged  to  entertain  frielj 
and  constantly,  for  the  honor  of  the  government  and  of  the  InstitutidD, 
and  for  this  purpose  his  present  pay  is  entii'cly  insufficient.  It  is,  tliei^ 
fore,  recommended  that  his  pay  l>e  that  of  a  full  brigadier  general,  and 
that  West  Point  be  placed  uiK)n  the  list  of  double-rationed  posts,  if  «k*h 
action  is  legal.  Similar  reasons  lead  the  board  to  urge  also  a  corre8puiid- 
ing  increase  of  pay  to  the  commandant  of  cadets  and  the  adintant. 

The  board  are  of  opinion  that,  for  convenience  and  safety  in  landing 
ordnance  and  otlier  heavy  stores,  the  present  north  whai-f  is  inadeqiiatip. 
It  is  too  small,  old,  and  inseciire.  They  therefore  recommend  an  appro- 
imation  of  $5,000  for  building  a  proper  one. 

They  also  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  erectioD  of  a 
house  and  sheds  for  the  stonige  and  preser\'ation  of  fuel  for  the  port. 

Also  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  erect  a  ))roper  building  at  the  quar- 
termaster's stables  for  storing  wagons,  carts,  a^d  other  qnartennasti^rs 
implements  and  materials. 

Also,  an  appropriation  of  $35,000,  additional  to  one  of  $15,000  slrradj 
made,  with  which  to  erect  a  lire-proof  building  for  the  public  offices  antf 
for  preservation  of  the  records.  This  building  is  much  needed,  as  the 
public  oflices  now  occupy  a  iwrtion  of  the  libniry  building,  whidi  u 
greatly  wanted  by  the  department  of  natural  and  experimental  phi]o80]ihT. 

The'  board  also  recommend  a  lil)eral  ai)pro])riation,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  superintendent,  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  cemetery. 

Miscellaneotis. — ^The  board  visited  the  eaclots'  hospital,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  John  F.  llc^ad,  (surgeon,)  and  found  it  in  exceUeni 
order.  Thoy  also  repoit  that  the  mess  hall  was  in  goo<l  condition,  tb* 
kitchens  clean,  adecpiate  and  convenient,  the  food  excellent,  and  the 
table  furniture  neat  and  tasteful. 

It  is  particularly  nH'onmiond(Ml  by  the  l>oard  that  an  engineer  officer 
of  experiencii  be  stationed  at  West  Point,  to  have  charge,  under  ihf 
orders  and  direction  of  the  superintendcMit,  of  the  constniction  aini 
repairs  of  buildings,  r(»s(»rvoirs,  whan'(»s,  &c.  These  duties  will  re«iuiiv 
all  of  the  attention  of  a  gcwnl  engineer  ollicer  of  varied  exi>erienee. 

The  board  cannot  dose*  their  report  without  ottering  their  luianimimit 
and  unqualitied  testimony  of  the  inc^stiinnhlc  value  of  our  great  national 
military  school.  It  challeiigcs  competition  with  similar  schools  in  Europe: 
it  gives  to  the  army  and  to  the  country,  yearly,  numlMH-s  of  highly  educated 
and  high-toned  young  nvn,  who  Imm'oiuc*  (^innn^nt  and  useful  in'ulldepart- 
ments  of  active  life ;  and  th(»s4»  advantages  are  siH!im»<l  at  a  very  modentc 
cost  to  the  nation.  T\w  board  ask  for  it  a  genenuia  supi)ort  and  in 
needed  api)ropriations  to  secure  and  increase*  its  us^^fulness. 

Kespectfullysubmitti'd:  W.  \\,  FKANKLIN,  iVwwfaO. 

H.  M.  WATTERSON.     HENHY  OOPPfiE,  fibcrrtto* 
N.  W.  EDWAKDH.         LESLIE  COMBS. 
1).  AV.  MAXOX.  W.  G.  PECK. 


J 


*  Ooiitted  from  appendix,  not  being  of  genenl 


r  oi  me  uenerai-m-cnici ;  ana,  in  compuance  vmu.  tno  pro- 
eueral  Order  No.  99,  headquarters  of  the  army,  series  of  1867, 
ed  to  its  command.  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Roberts,  lieu- 
lel  4th  artiUery,  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Hays,  m^'or 
,  were  assigned  as  field  officers ;  and  batteries  G,  1st  aitil- 
urtillery.  A,  3d  artillery,  F,  4th  artillery,  and  C,  5th  artiUery. 
M3h  of  the  five  artillery  regiments,)  were  ordered  to  the  school 
iction  batteries  for  the  first  year. 

8  incident  to  the  assembly  of  the  instruction  batteries,  and 
bion  of  the  code  of  regulations  and  details  of  the  course  of 
rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  the  opening  of  the  school  until 
len  the  practical  i)ortion  of  the  course  bf  instruction  was 
n.  This  portion  of  the  course  has  been  sedulously  pursued 
.*r  15, 1868,  when,  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
lual  examination  of  the  proficiency  of  the  officers  in  the  prac- 
i  of  the  eourse  was  commenced.  This  examination  was  in 
en  an  order  was  received  from  the  Adjutant  General's  Office 
ree  of  the  five  instruction  batteries  for  temporary  detached 
le  examination  of  one  of  these  batteries  had  been  completed 
jnt  of  the  reception  of  this  order,  and  that  of  the  two  remain- 
8  has  been  completed  since ;  leaving  two  batteries  yet  to  be 

t  November,  proximo,  the  theoretical  portion  of  instruction 
in,  and  will  continue  until  March  15,  when  the  final  examina- 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  had. 
ical  portion  of  the  course  has  comprised  tactical  instruction 
fferent  kinds  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars  used  in  the  fidd« 
?a-coast  artillery  service  of  the  United  States  army ;  instnic- 
lomenclature,  construction,  and  uses  of  their  different  parts, 
•  carriages,  and  in  the  implements,  weights  of  charges  and 
iizes,  &c.  The  laying  of  platforms  for  siege  guns,  howitzers, 
;,  and  for  the  heavy  10-inch  and  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars; 
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already  done)  will  supply  a  need  long  felt  in  the  artilleiy.  ani  iriD . 
dicate  the  sagacity  of  the  General-in-chief  in  establishing  the  school,! 
the  supervising  care  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
chief  in  aiding  its  progress. 

The  formation  of  a  libraiy  and  of  a  mnseum  of  artillery,  and  tkej 
session  of  certain  mathematical  instroments  and  other  artiueiy ) 
are  necessities  in  an  establishment  designed  for  the  practical  aadj 
retical  instruction  of  artillery.    There  remain  at  this  time  (flie 
the  late  school  of  practice)  a  library  of  1,800  volumes  and  a  ftv 
ematical  instruments,  but  both  of  these  collections  need  importuli 
tions  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  keep  pace  with  tta' 
derful  advances  of  late  years  made,  and  which  are  still  nuddng^f 
art  of  war.    I  have  commenced  and  have  made  some  progren 
formation  of  a  museum  of  artillery. 

In  the  administration  of  the  school  a  serious  difficulty  has  been  i 
tered  in  the  want  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  tlie 
as  text-books ;  mathematical  and  other  apparatus  for  the  iOi 
the  artillery  instruction ;  and  various  contingent  items  for  the 
museum,  &c 

The  post  fund  of  Fort  Monroe  is  quite  unable  to  meet  the  onflVi 
the  different  administrative  departments  of  the  army  are 
law  from  making  expenditures  on  these  accounts.    I  therefore 
fully  urge  the  necessity  of  the  application  to  Congress  for  a  nmlli 
piaation,  say  $1,000,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  enable  these  in< 
purchases  to  be  properly  made. 

I  am,  general,  very  res]>ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  P.  "    " 
Colonel  2d  Artillery^  Bvt.  Maj.  Oen.  U.  8,  J..,  Comi 

The  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A., 

Washingtorij  D.  C. 

P.  8.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  Artillery  I 
General  Orders  Nos.  5,  11,  20,  27,  34,  39,  42,  46,  47,  and  48,  whidi 
in  greater  detail,  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  schocd  ' 
establishment  to  the  x>resent  date. 

W.F. 


[General  Orders  No.  3.] 

Headquaeters  Artillery  Stjhool,  TJ.  S.  A, 
Fort  Monroe^  Virginiaj  February : 
The  following  programme  of  instnic^ion  and  code  of  regulL. 
the  artillery  ssholl  of  the  United  States  army,  prepared  by  the 
the  school,  under  the  provisions  of  General  Orders  No.  99,  War  ^-, 
ment  series  of  18G7,  having  been  approved  by  the  General-in-chi^ 
ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect,  are  published  for  the  observanee 
government  of  all  concerned. 

DESIGNATION. 

The  school  shall  be  styled  and  officially  known  aa  The  Artillery  I 
of  the  United  States  Army. 


'.i» 
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^  ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  school  shall  be  as  provided  for  in  sections  1, 
8y  3,  4y  and  5.  of  paragraph  1  of  General  Orders  No.  99,  War  Depart- 
ment series  or  1867,  it  being  understood — 

Ist.  The  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  school  shall  assign  the  captains  of 
the  school,  in  addition  to  their  usual  military  duties  with  their  batteries, 
to  special  duty  as  instructors  of  mathematics,  practical  engineering,  and 
otber  necessary  branches  of  instruction,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

2d.  All  appointees  in  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
eitlier  from  civil  life  or  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  though  belonging  to 
the  batteries  stationed  elsewhere,  shall  serve  one  luU  academic  year  at 
the  school,  before  joining  such  batteries;  but  all  graduates  of  the  Mill- 
taiy  Academy  at  West  Point,  who  are  assigned  to  the  artillery,  should 
serve  at  least  one  year  with  tiieir  batteries  before  being  sent  to  the  artil- 
lery BchooL 

3d.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  school  shall  be,  under  these  regula- 
tkms,  charged  with  the  immediate  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
sdiooL  both  as  regards  service  and  instruction  as  well  as  with  the  execu- 
tion oi  other  commands  for  its  government,  emanating  from  the  General- 
in-chief.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  cause  the  course  of  studies  established 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  to  submit  for  the  highest  approval  such 
dhanges  therein,  and  in  these  regulations  generally,  as  experience  in  his 
jndgment  and  in  that  of  the  staff  may  from  time  to  time  suggest ;  and 
fmr  such  and  other  purposes  he  will  assemble  the  staff  as  often  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

4th.  There  shall  be  attached  to  the  school  a  band,  composed  of  a  leader, 
one  non-commissioned  officer,  and  twenty  privates,  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
school,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be  distilbuted  by  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  army  among  the  batteries  of  the  five  artillery  regiments;  the  extra 
pay  of  the  leader,  and  all  the  other  extra  expenses  of  the  band,  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  post  fund. 

6th.  When  there  is  no  special  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
IK>se,  or  when  other  funds  are  not  available,  the  necessary  text-books  for 
the  use  of  the  school  shall  be  purchased  by  the  post  fund. 

6th.  To  enable  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5,  as  above,  to  be 
carried  out,  the  post  fund  of  the  artillery  school  and  of  the  post  of  Fort 
Monroe  shall  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  remitting  to  the  several 
regiments  of  artillery  the  50  per  cent,  of  its  net  proceeds. 

COUBSB  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

L  The  academic  year  of  the  artillery  school  shall  commence  April  1 
of  each  year. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  will  be  practical  from  April  1  to  October 
31,  and  theoretical  from  November  1  to  IVIarch  31. 

3.  The  practical  instruction  shall  comprise,  in  addition  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  section  1  of  paragrq.ph  4  of  General  Orders  No.  99,  series  of 
1867,  War  Department,  as  follows : 

So  much  of  the  school  of  the  soldier,  of  the  school  of  the  company, 
and  of  the  school  of  the  battalion,  of  the  infantry  tactics,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  foot  artillery  officer  and  soldier  for  his  proi)er  appear- 
ance at  all  the  forms  of  review,  parade,  &c.,  &c.,  prescribed  by  army 
i^ulations. 

4.  In  order  to  carry  out  fully  the  provisions  of  section  1,  paragraph  4, 
of  General  Orders  No.  99,  there  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
artillery  school, as  soon  as  possible,  field,  siege,  and  seacoast  guns,  their 
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carriages  and  platforms^  all  of  the  most  recent  approved  models;  and 
apparatus  for  determimng  initial  velocities ;  specimens  of  all  artillerr 
projectiles  in  use  at  present,  or  which  have  been  in  use  by  the  artillery 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the  past  10  years ;  and  finallV 
models,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  of  all  guns  and  gun-carriages  in  present 
use,  or  which  have  been  projected. 

5.  That  a  laboratory  be  established  for  practical  instruction  in  the 
manufacture  and  preparation  of  artillery  ammunition  and  in  military 
pyrotechny. 

6.  The  theoretical  course  of  instruction  shall  comprise,  in  addition  to 
what  is  prescribed  in  section  2  of  paragraph  4  of  General  Orders  Xo. 
99,  series  of  1867,  War  Department,  such  recitations  for  ofiSeers  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  tactics  of  the  different  kinds  of  artillery  aa  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  school  may  deem  proper,  and  also  recitations  in 
such  other  text-books  as  the  staff'  may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

7.  All  recitations  shall  be  regulated  by  the  commanding  officer,  wlio 
shall  appoint  the  classes  and  select  the  instructors  from  the  school:  but 
on  this,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  theoretical  instructions,  he  shall 
first  require  the  views  and  suggestions  of  the  staff. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  school  is  charged  with  the  designation 
of  the  persons  by  whom  the  prescribed  lectures  are  to  be  delivered,  and 
with  the  assignment  to  such  persons  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  annual  examination  shall  commence  on  the  15th  dav  of  March 
of  each  year,  (unless  that  day  should  fall  on  Sunday,  when  it  will  com- 
mence on  the  lOth  day  of  March,)  and  will  continue  daily  (excepting 
Sunday)  until  completed. 

2.  There  shall  also  be  an  examination  of  proficiency  of  the  offie^'rs  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  practical  portion  alone  of  the  course  of  instruction. 
This  examination  shall  commence  on  tlie  15th  day  of  October  of  each 
year,  (unless  that  day  should  be  Sunday,  when  it  will  commence  on  tbo 
16th  day  of  October,)  and  will  be  continued  until  completed. 

The  records  of  this  examination  will  be  used  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion, if  the  weather  at  that  season  of  the  year  should  prevent  out-of-door 
exercises. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  The  quartermaster  of  the  post  and  school  will  make  such  issues  of 
stationer^'  and  fuel  on  requisitions  api)rov<Ml  by  the  commanding  oflker 
as  may  be  needed  for  school  purposes  in  addition  to  the  ordinary-  issoess 
as  authorized  by  army  regulations. 

2.  The  (Migiueer  and  ordnance  departments  shall,  on  requisitions 
approved  by  the  General-in-chief,  furnish  such  articles  appertaining  to 
their  respective  departments  as  may  he.  necessary  for  the  school. 

3.  The  artillery  school  shall  have  a  silken  color  similar  to  the  artillerr 
regimental  color,  with  the  words  "U.  S.  Artillery  School"  on  a  scroll 
above  the  cannon ;  and  shall  also  have  camp  colors  like  those  of  th* 
regiments  of  artillery,  substituting  the  letter  "A"  for  the  regimental 
number. 

4.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  school  is  authorized  to  expend 
ammunition  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

5.  Three  members  shall  at  any  time  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  staff 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

By  order  of  Brevet  Major  General  Bany: 

J.  P.  SANGER,  Adjutant 


SBPOBT  OF  THE  8ECBETABT  OF   WAR. 


BEPOBT  OP  GEN.  O.  O.  HOWAED,  COMMISSIONER  OF  BU- 
BEATT  OP  BBFUGEES,  FREEDMEN,  AND  ABANDONED 
ULMDa 

"WAB  DBPABTMENT,  BUKEAU  op  RBPnGEBB, 

Fbeedmem,  and  Abandoned  Lands, 

Waahinffton,  October  24, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  coDBideratioo  of  hiaEscellenc; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  followiog  report,  called  for  by  au 
act  of  Gongrees,  approved  March  3, 1865 : 

Civil  govemmeute  having  been  reorganized  in  several  States,  and  civil 
magistrates  having  assomed  juiisdiction  over  some  portion  of  the  affairs 
formerly  under  charge  of  this  bureau,  a  large  reductiou  has  been  made 
ID  the  nomber  of  officers  and  agents.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  for  the  discharge  of  all  agents  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1869,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  educational  and 
claim  divisions. 

The  several  departments  of  the  bnreau,  viz :  the  land  and  claim  divis- 
iooa,  the  financial,  medical,  subsistence,  and  educational  divisions  are 
each  reported  under  their  appropriate  heads. 
land  division. 

N<early  all  the  abandoned  lands  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
bnreau  have  been  restored,  and  orders  have  been  issued  for  the  restora- 
tkm  of  the  balance  now  reported,  or  for  dropping  such  property  from  ttie 
retoms,  except  in  cases  where  the  government  has  acquired  the  title  by 
due  process  of  law. 

Bcheduia  of  property  tit  possession  and  property  restored  ainee  Uist  annnal 
report.  ' 
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Diatrict  of  Columbia,  Virnnia,  &e.,  inclnded 

139,631 

775 

76,  IW 

The  number  of  acres  reported  in  i>ossession  last  year  was  216,024,  of 

which  76,100  have  been  restored,  leaving  139,634  acres  now  in  possession. 

The  di8crei>ancy  of  710  acres  thus  shown  between  this  report  and  the 
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report  for  last  year  arises  from  that  number  being  rei>orted  restored  ' 
during  this  year,  but  not  previously  reported  in  possession  by  the  assis- 
tant commissioner  of  Texas, 

The  number  of  pieces  of  town  property  reported  last  year  was  !>jO; 
the  number  restored  during  t^e  year  is  137,  leaving  in  possession  at  this 
date  775. 

The  discrepancy  of  38  pieces  between  the  last  report  and  this  arises 
from  that  number  of  government  buildings  having  been  transferred  dar- 
ing the  year  to  the  quartermasters'  department  by  the  assistant  com- 
missioner of  Georgia. 

CLAIM  DIVISION. 

In  March,  1866,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  land  division  was  instructed 
to  act  as  claim  agent  for  colored  soldiers,  and  prepare  their  bounty  and 
other  claims  for  settlement  without  fees,  thus  saving  to  them  large  sums 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to  expend  in  prosecuting  such  claims 
through  the  ordinary  private  agencies. 

To  the  same  division  was  committed  the  work  of  examining  treasury 
certificates  and  checks  received  in  accordance  with  the  joint  resolntioD 
of  Congress,  which  required  all  such  certificates  for  settlement  of  claims 
of  colored  soldiers  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  this 
bureau. 

The  business  of  this  division  has  continued  to  increase,  as  the  follow- 
ing schedule  shows : 

Schedule  A^  showing  the  operations  of  the  prosecution  branch  of  ike  dakm 
division^  Bureau  of  Refugees^  Freedmen^  and  Abandoned  LandSyfor  the  ^fear 
ending  August  31, 1868. 

Number  of  claims  pending  at  date  of  last  annual 

report,  August,  31, 1867 4, 266 

Number  awaiting  completion  of  evidence 614 

Total  remaining  unsettled 4, 780 

Number  of  claims  received  since  date  of  last  report 1, 034 

Total 5,8U 

Number  of  claims  allowed 1,  735 

Number  of  claims  disallowed 250 

Total  number  thus  disposed  of 1, 985 

Number  pending  in  the  various  departments  of  the 

government 3, 253 

Number  awaiting  completion  of  evidence 676 

Total  nimiber  remaining  unsettled 3, 829 

Total 5, 8U 

Aggregate  amount  collected  and  paid  to  claimants  during 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1867 $64, 494  29 

Aggregate  amount  of  certificates,  checks,  dnifts,  &c.,  re- 
ceived since  date  of  last  annual  report  (August  31,  1867) 
and  forwiu-ded  to  the  chief  disbursing  olhcers  for  payment  $340,164  17 
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Sckedttle  B. 
The  following  schedule  shows  the  work  of  the  certificate  branch  of  the 
claim  division  (organized  onder  the  a<'.t  of  Congress  approved  March  29, 
1867,)  since  date  of  last  report : 
Certificates  in  process  of  adjustment,  August  31, 1867,  per  last 


report.. 
Beeeived  &om  September  1, 18C7,  to  and  including 

AagOBt  31, 1S68 : 

Second  Auditor's  certiflcates 17,764 

Fourth  Auditor's  certificates 281 

Checks 8 


10 


Total 

18,053 
18,063 

Sent  chief  disbursing  officer  for  payment : 

Checks 

6 

In  process  of  ac^ustment  at  this  office,  August 
31,1868: 

Second  Auditor's  certificates 1, 045 

Fourth  Auditor's  certificates 10 

Checks 3 

1,058 

Total 18,063 

Value  of  checks  and  certificates  above  reported  as  sent . .  $3, 439, 493  77 

For  the  amount  actually  paid  to  claimants,  see  division  of  finances. 

TEANSPOETATION. 

Transportation  has  been  furnished  to  refugees  and  treedmen  as  here- 
tofore, bat  the  amount  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

TrantparlctioH  itMued  bg  chief  quarttrmaMttT. 
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FINANCES. 

Refugees  and  freedmen^s  fund. 

As  stated  in  my  preceding  rejiorts,  the  money  derived  from  miscel- 
laneons  sources  is  tenned  the  reftigees  and  freedmen's  fund,  to  distinguish 
H  firom  the  regular  appropriation.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  this  fund  for  the  period  above 
stated: 

Amount  on  hand  August  31^  1867 (97, 253  35 

Beodved  from  various  sources  as  follows: 
Freedmen's  fund 19, 947  47 

Total 117,200  82 

Expenditures. 

Freedmen's  fund $862  14 

Ck>ntingent 3, 319  84 

Schools 97, 430  65 

Transportation 22  45 

Total  expended 101, 635  08 

Balance  on  hand  August  31, 1868 15, 565  74 

117, 200  82 


I 


The  term  "freedmen's  fund,"  above  used,  embraces  all  moneys  received 
during  tiie  year,  and  is  made  up  of  rents,  nnes,  sales  of  old  property,  &c. 
Bie  amounts  expended  under  heads  of  "contingent"  and  "freedmen's 
fond"  waa  in  payment  of  claims  originating  prior  to  July  1, 1866,  and 
could  not  be  paid  from  the  regular  appropriation. 

Fumd  for  relief  of  freedmen  or  destitute  colored  people  in  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

Aresolntion  of  Congress  appropriatingfifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000) 
fiff  the  above  named  purpose,  was  approved  by  the  President  March  16, 
1867,  the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Befiigees  and  Freedmen. 

Balance  on  hand  August  31, 1867 $12, 126  15 

Amount  expended  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1868.    12, 126  15 


This  appropriation  was  expended  in  small  sums  for  fuel,  groceries, 
dothing,  &c.,  for  the  relief  of  colored  people  actually  in  need. 

Fund  for  temporary  relief  of  destitute  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  of  Congress  appropriating  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000)  for 
the  above  purpose  was  approved  by  the  President  March  10, 1868,  the 
same  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  lief  u- 
gees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands:  Providedj  That  as  far  as  practi- 
cable said  sum  shall  be  expended  in  the  employment  of  persons  upon  the 
public  grounds  and  works  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  which  appro- 
priations have  heretofore  been  made  by  Congress,  such  laborers  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  officer  acting  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds. 
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Amount  of  appropriation $16,000 

Amount  expended  to  August  31, 1868 15,000 


The  above  appropriation  was  nearly  all  expended  in  labor  on  the  pabUc 
grounds  and  works  in  this  District.  A  small  amount  was  expends  te 
Siel,  groceries,  clothing,  &c.,  for  those  actually  in  need  to  prevent  snffioriiig; 

Retained  bounty  fund. 

As  stated  in  all  previous  reports,  this  bureau  holds  a  small  i)ortion  of 
the  State  bounties  of  certain  colored  soldiers  enlisted  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  in  1864  and  1865.  This  i)ortion  (one-third)  of  their  bounty 
was  withheld  by  virtue  of  Greneral  Orders  No.  90,  department  of  Virginii 
and  North  Caroliua,  series  of  1864,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  superintend- 
ents of  negro  affairs  and  other  ofQcers  until  the  organization  of  this 
bureau,  when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Commissioner.  It  has  been  paid 
back  to  the  i)ersons  from  whom  it  was  withheld,  or  their  legal  heirs,  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  found  and  identified. 

Amount  on  hand  August  31, 1867 $39, 602  36 

Amount  paid  back  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1868.      9, 538  53 

Balance  on  hand  August  31, 1868 ^ 29,963  83 

^^^1— ^1— i^PM— —i^1^^1^» 

School  fund. 

Section  12,  public  act  of  July  16, 1866,  provides  that  ^^  the  Commissloiier 
shall  have  power  to  seize,  hold,  lease  or  sell  all  buildings  and  tenements, 
and  any  lands  appertaining  to  the  same,  or  otherwise  formerly  held  under 
color  of  title  by  the  late  so-called  Confederate  States,  and  not  heretofore 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  buildings  or  lands  held  in  trust  for 
the  same,  by  any  person  or  person^,  and  to  use  the  same,  or  appropriate 
the  proceeds  derived  therefrom,  to  the  education  of  the  u'^d  people." 

Amount  on  hand  August  31, 1867 $5, 484  53 

Amount  received  to  August  31,  1868 36, 236  34 

Total 41, 720  87 

Exi)enditures: 
Salaries  of  teachers,  rental  and  repairs  of  school  buildings. . .  33, 855  30 

Balance  on  hand  August  31, 1868 7, 865  57 


This  has  been  considered  a  local  fund,  each  assistant  commissioner 
expending  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  raised. 

Appropriation  fund. 
Amount  on  band  Angost  31,  1867 $7,413,061  87 

Expenditures. 

Salaries  of  commissionere  and  anb-aseistant  commissionere $455, 473  M 

Salaries  of  clerks 409,)279tt 

Stationery  and  printing 54.968  9S 

Quar ters  and  fuel 193, 797  91 

Ciothing  for  distribution 114,691  66 
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— --« |M6,e67  SI 

UwUe*)  depMrtmcnt 365,746  04 

Tmnaponuion — offie«ra  MidagADU 131,511  86 

Tnn^ortatioa— fraodineii 105,687  39 

TrMwpoitalioii— itaTM 60,968  &8 

rvngt , 74,592  99 

■eboal  MtperintBodenti 23,373  01 

BalMlBgi   Tor  ichoaU  uid  ujlniiia,  ineladinr  conilnKliHi,  renUd,  and 

nfibt 811,BS7,7I 

TUigTuliisg  uid  postage 28,828  70 

launMlieTeDM 1.769  26 

8o«lbBni  nlief _ 36,731  07 

TMalnpenacd 3,814,485  19 

Baluee  in  hands  of  i^nto  ADf^t  31,  1868 1672,608  51 

UadnwnfroBitreaiDTy .' 2,926,029  17 

Total  balance  Aagiut  31,  1868 3,596,038  <S 

Tbe  diebaraemeiit  nnder  head  of  sontliem  relief,  in  the  above  list  of 
expeuditorea,  vbb  made  pursnant  to  a  reaolntion  of  Congress  for  the 
refief  of  tbe  destitute  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  States,  approved 
H&rch  30, 1867.  The  amount  set  apart  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  this 
purpose  was  $500,000,  from  the  appropriation  of  this  bureau. 

The  amount  expended  last  year  was  $370,592  64,  which  added  to  the 
amount  this  year,  $36,751  67,  gives  |407,344  21.  Had  the  salaries  of 
cleibs  aud  agents  engaged  in  it«  distribution,  and  the  transportation  of 
ttie  stores  b^n  charged  to  this  account,  the  amount  of  $600,000  would 
bave  been  &lly  expended. 

Fay,  bounty,  and  prize  money  fiind. 

By  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March  29,  1867,  it  was 
enacted  that  "  all  checks  and  treasury  certificates  to  be  issued  in  settle- 
ment of  claims  for  pay,  bounty,  prize  money  or  other  moneys  due  to 
colored  soldiers  or  marines  or  their  legal  representatives,  now  residing 
or  who  may  have  resided  in  any  State  in  which  slavery  existed  in  the 
year  1860,  tbe  claim  for  which  has  been  or  may  be  presented  by  an  agent 
or  attorney,  shall  be  made  payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
Men'a  Bureau." 

Amonnt  on  hand  August  31, 1867 $631,  ^6  10 

Amoont  received  daring  the  year 3,439,455  74 

Total 3,971,080  84 

Amoont  paid  claimants  and  attorneys  during  the  year ...  2, 557, 362  81 

Balance  on  hand  August  31, 1868 1,413,718  00 

This  balance  is  deposited  in  the  United  States  treasury  and  otbor 
anthorized  depositories. 

The  system  of  paytoents  at  first  adopted  is  stiU  followed.  In  the 
arduous  and  difScult  task  of  finding,  identifying,  and  paying  these  claim- 
ants I  have  been  ably  assisted  by  agents  of  the  bureau  and  ofiQcers  ol 
the  army.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these  c)aimant«  are  not 
only  scattered  through  the  northern  and  middle  States,  but  have  re-en- 
listed in  the  regular  army  and  are  serving  on  our  extreme  western  fron- 
tier, tbe  difficulty  of  reaching  them  will  be  better  understood. 
32  Ab 
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Sea^tulatioH. 


Salanoe  on  hand,  refogees  and  freedmen's'  fiind ll^SI 

Balance  retted  bounty  fond Afl 

Balance  scliool  ftind ; 7,8 

Balance  appropriation  fnad 3,598,13 

]^aUuLcepay,  bounty,  and  prize  money  ftind I,4i3,nl 


Total  balance  on  liand  August  31, 1868 5, 065, : 

Deducting  pay,  bounty,  and  prize  money  fund,  and  retained 
bounty  ftmd 1,40,1 

Unei^ended  balance  August  31, 1868 3,0^1 

HEDIOJU.  DITIBtOlT. 

The  annexed  tables  exhibit  the  number  of  refogees  and 
rftspectively,  treated  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  lS(i$.  Aod 
ison  with  coTresponding  Humniary  for  the  year  previous  shows  but 
variation  in  the  number  of  refugees  treated,  bat  a  diminution  in  t' 
ceutageof  mortality.  Of  &eedmen,  about 30,000 more  have'bMitl 
than  during  the  year  immediately  preceding,  with  a  rednctionofi 
cent  in  the  deaths. 

ConsolMated  report  of  refugees  treated  and  died  during  the  year  enSif 
30, 1808,  with  the  nttmher  remaining  under  treatment  at  that  m 
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Consolidated  report  qfjreedmen  treated  and  died  during  the  year  ending  June  3(% 
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Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  nnmber  of  patients  nndcr  treat- 
ment the  average  number  of  medical  officers  in  tlie  employ  of  tbe  burean 
during  the  year  has  been  oue-ftfth  less  than  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1867.  As  a  consequence  the  labors  of  the  medical  offlcera  have  been, 
in  many  instances,  considerably  angmentcd;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure 
to  bear  witness  to  the  faithful  manner  in  which  this  additional  work  tiias 
imposed,  aa  well  as  the  duties  before  devolving  on  them,  have  been  per- 
Ibnned. 

Table  eaAibiting  iJie  number  0/  medical  officers  and  hospital  at^ndantg  in  tke 
service  of  the  bureau  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 
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Table  exhilnting  mtnibar  of  hoapitaJs,  diapentarU$,  and  "  otit4oor  atattemi* 
in  operation  July  1, 1867,  and  June  30, 1868. 
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Aid  has  been  rendered  to  the  civil  aothorides  by  ftinu8bil4;  ttem 
medicines  and  hospital  appliances  wherewith  toinaognrate  and  pmrlds 
an  efficient  commencement  of  a  hospital  system  of  their  own,  for  the  care 
and  treatmentof  destitute  sick  and  disabled  negroes  reqairingpiotcctioa 
at  the  expense  of  tho  pnbliu. 

This  has  been  done  in  most  cases  on  account  of  tlie  imporeridwd 
condition  of  the  southern  communities,  as  the  requisite  ftrnds  topvoenn 
the  hospital  outfit  were  not  always  at  hand  or  easily  obtained,  bat  whn 
once  fiu-nished  the  current  expenses  could  be  met. 

In  the  larger  towns,  wliere  most  of  the  hospitals  were  located,  a 
physician  for  the  poor  wivs  employed,  who  rendered  medical  aid  irre- 
spective of  the  color  of  the  applicants  for  relief. 

The  oqihan  asylums  reported  to  this  office  as  under  bureau  control  an 
six  in  number,  located  as  follows :  Washington,  D.  C;  Uichmond,  Vir- 
ginia; New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Lauderdale,  Mississippi;  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

No  further  provision  has  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  tbe  iosiM 
among  refugees  and  freetlmen.  Such  special  care  and  attention  as  the 
bureuu  lias  heretofore  been  able  to  furnish  is  still  afforded.  The  gieit 
aiui  has  been  to  unburtlien  the  bureau  by  turning  over  to  the  civil 
authorities  all  its  sick,  insane  included,  for  future  care  and  treatment 

Tbe  sanitury  condition  of  the  negro  population  has  been  genenSj 
^ood.  A  system  of  inspection  of  (juartera  of  freedmen  has  been  recoD- 
monded,  and  whenever  instituted,  invariably  with  good  results. 

The  subjoiued  table  exhibits  tbe  nunilx-r  of  cases  of  a  few  special 
diseases  reiwrted  to  this  office  under  sitecial  instructions.  It  will  b» 
seen  that  yellow  fever  appeared  in  only  two  districts,  viz :  Louisionauid 
Mississippi.  It  will  l>e  seen  tlint  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  each  oftbs 
diseases  reported  has  been  smidl.  Tlie  number  of  coses  of  small-pox 
is  greatly  reduced  from  last  year,  as  vacciuution  has  been  veiy  general, 
and  an  iiniirovemeut  has  been  made  iu  the  sanitary  condition  of  quartA^ 
&c.,  of  the  blacks. 
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TMteaMbUing  special  diseaseSj  Ac^rtpartedtotkeofficeof  the  6kief  medical 

officer  from  July  1, 1867,  to  June  39, 1868. 


•fCSohnnbto. 


» 


CteoUiMU. 
GvoUiuu. 


Totd 


Small'poz. 


I 


9 

10 
19 
17 
10 


94 

4 


100 


256 


o 


1 

'i 


14 


6 


23 


Cbolen. 


I 


o 


156 
90 


96 
54 


251 


150 


Yellow  feyer. 


481 
11 


492 


I 

i 


29 

1 


30 


6 


683 

119 

231 

2,849 


25 

ids 

558 


4,563 


579 

251 

375 

471 

96 

23 

13 

18 

43 

23 

195 

11 


2,097 


tCkolen 


oecnrred  ih«i  Jvlj,  1867,  to  February,  1868,  and  yellow  ferer  from  Angnst  to  Korember, 

oeemred  In  Jnly,  Aaga«t,  and  September,  1867,  and  yellow  fever  in  September,  October. 
,  le67. 

oeeorred  In  September,  1867. 


COMMISSARY  SUPPLIES. 

The  average  nninber  of  persons  daily  assisted  dimng  the  year  has 
be^i  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four,  (16,804.) 

Secority  for  the  repayment  of  some  port  of  the  expense  of  these  sup- 
plies has  been  taken  by  a  lien  on  the  crops  raised  by  those  who  have 
reoeiTed  hdp. 

Number  of  rations  issued  from  September  1, 1867,  to  September  1, 1868. 


Reftigeea. 


FreedmeiL 


TotaL 


1867. 

ie«* * 

low..* 

J«ly 

TMd •. 

II      ■ 


6,282 
14,2261 
l],532i 
10,142 

20,605^ 

35,7TB 

48,757 

22,495 

19,002 

18,356 

]6,045i 

14,897 


166, 
161, 929] 
161,449 
133,034 

141,395^ 

205,969^ 

221.]33i 

169.932 

310, 64U 

488,428 

239.833^ 

144,2241 


172,670i 
176,156 
172,98li 
143, 176 

162,001 

241.747i 

269.890i 

212,427 

329,643i 

506,784 

255,879 

159, 121^ 


238,119 


2,564.359 


2,802,478 


602 
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ITumber  of  ratUms  issmei  in  wuk  SMe. 


Stftt«i. 


Diitrtct  of  C<dainbia. 

Virgtola 

North  GaroUaA 

South  Carolina 

Ch&orgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

MlirinlppI 

Looifliana 

Texaf 


1».  900ft 
835 
17,997 
179 


59.3391 
15.196 


319. 

740^901 

101.  S08 

90.  M9 

iii.8af 

66^091 

99atiei 

101,484 


Kentnckj  . 
Tenneaiae. 
Maryland . 


13.764 
675 


170 
8t.9fr 
85^405 

1.  ^W 


8Nl9Mft 
1A.7I1 
111,531 
li^OO 
61^907 
89a  9M» 
188L9li| 
287.4M 

nt 
9ak«i 
8an9 


Total. 


838;  119 


^564.388 


Average  number  of  pennons  daily  asmted. 


«f^ 


Statoi. 


Beftigeea. 


Adnlta. 


Children. 


TotaL 


Adnlta. 


ChUdren. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Bfiasisslppl 

Iionisiaoa 

Tezaa 

Arkaniaa 

Kentackj 

Tenoeuee  

Maryland 


217 

138 

841 

13 

14 


915 

144 

184 

99 

10 


432 

2B9 

425 

35 

84 


858 

3.735 

691 

963 


41 
64 


145 
35 


186 
99 


979 

1,535 

351 

073 


367 
1,968 
460 
656 
161 
110 
1.187 


1,991 

1,681 
1,519 


9;  799 


133 
I 


41 

9 
9 


11 
*9* 


9 
4 


176 

165 

64 

24 


46 
51 

4 


811 

lis 


1,995 

mas 

1,363 

hm 

7M 

401 


1 

913 
119 


Total. 


773 


768 


1.541 


9,958 


5,304 


la^ 


KM 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  three  mouths  in  most  of  the  schools  was  vacation,  the  soathern 
countrjmot  permitting  unaccli  mated  teachers  to  remain  in  safety  dnring 
the  hot  season.  In  some  cases,  however,  esi)ecially  where  native  teadwn 
were  emi)loyc(l,  colored  or  white,  there  was  but  a  short  vacation  ornone 
at  all.  During  the  mouth  of  July  773  schools,  day  or  night,  were  m 
operation ;  in  August  528,  and  in  September  G.'59.  This  does  not  include 
575  Sabbath  schools  in  July,  2(K)  in  August,  and  3G2in  September.  The 
eagerness  of  the  freedmen  and  their  children  to  learn  will  make  short 
vacations  universal  as  soon  as  teachers  capable  of  enduring  the  climate 
can  be  provided. 

Depressijig  influences. — [ii  the  early  autumn  the  schools  were  serionriy 
affected  by  the  alarm  of  yellow  fever,  by  the  bloody  riots  in  New  Orleaoji 
and  Memphis,  by  the  failure  of  the  cotton  croj),  and  la^t,  thoa^  not 
least,  by  bitter  opposition.  These  causes  combined  had  a  universallj 
depressing  effect. 

The  statistics,  however,  for  the  first  six  months  were  larger  than  those 
of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year,  showing,  after  all, » 
steady  growth  of  school  interest  among  the  freedmen. 

The  last  six  months  have  been  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  unprecedented 
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history.    All  the  States  sontli.  except  Texaa,  were  occupied  with  the 
work  of  recon»traction,  in  which  every  cltuss  of  loyal  men  participated. 

The  colored  population  were  permitted  for  the  first  time  to  act  in  public 
afEftirs  and  consider  grave  questions,  which,  for  themselves  and  posterity, 
had  to  be  settled  for  all  future  time.  Leaoing  minds  among  them  were 
fiilly  occupied,  and,  as  the  x>opular  elections  came  on,  every  msde  adult 
was  summoned  to  the  polls  under  strange  and  novel  excitement. 

Opposition  to  reconstruction,  especially  to  the  negro  vote,  intensified 
tiiis  excitement,  and  for  a  considerable  i)eriod  the  ireedmen's  attention 
iras  turned  away  from  their  schools.  The  funds,  also,  which  they  i>os- 
sessed,  and  which  had  previously  been  spent  for  their  children,  became 
invested  in  the  political  canvas.  Thus  the  means  of  education,  as  well 
as  time  and  attention,  were,  for  a  while,  diminished,  and  the  school 
interests  greatly  suffered. 

The  general  effect.,  however,  was  very  desirable.  This  period  proved 
a  nniversal  school  or  thought  and  debate,  especially  of  important  prac- 
tical aetion.  and  all  classes  of  the  colored  people  were  benefited  by  it. 
More  new  ideas  were  obtained  and  character  developed,  and  light  thrown 
over  the  dark  masses,  lifting  the  lowest  from  ignorance,  and  all  to  a 
higher  manhood  during  this  exciting  time  than  in  all  their  previous  lives. 
Freedom  at  first  illumined  only  a  chaos  of  ignorance.  It  was  followed 
by  this  period  of  construction,  when  crude  elements  were  reduced  to 
qrstem  and  a  new  order  of  things  appeared. 

All  the  general  results  have  tdso  been  auspicious.  The  constitutions 
adopted  make  provision  for  universal  education :  ofQces  have  been  filled 
and  legislators  chosen  with  constant  regard  to  tnis  one  great  subject. 

The  public  discussion  of  a  permanent  school  system,  to  be  cheri^ed 
and  superintended  by  the  State  itself,  in  which  all  children  are  to  have 
equal  privileges,  suggested  new  ideas  t^  the  white  people,  while  it  gave 
the  fr^iMlmen  a  higher  view  of  learning  and  guaranteed  its  attainment. 

Parents,  while  these  discussions  were  going  on,  began  to  visit  the 
schools  with  great  interest ;  examinations  and  exhibitions  at  the  close 
of  the  term  were  never  before  so  well  attended.  Even  those  hitherto 
prejudiced,  and  leading  men  who  had  heard  the  negrocvs'  education 
vehemently  argued  for  or  against,  came  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  went 
away  confounded,  if  not  delighted,  with  what  they  had  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  associations  of  the  north  pressed  forward  with  alibcrality 
and  aeal  hardly  expected,  certainly  not  promised,  when  the  year  coni- 
menced.  Teachers  were  untiring ;  the  higher  and  model  schools  exhibited 
good  example ;  normal  classes  and  training  schools  began  to  send  forth 
graduated  pupils :  school-houses  in  large  numbers  and  of  better  model 
were  erected  in  all  the  districts ;  local  Mends  were  unexpectedly  found, 
or  former  enemies  changed  to  patrons,  and  this  bureau,  with  largely 
increased  expenditure,  and  with  its  comprehensive  plans,  has  moved 
steadily  onward. 

We  are  therefore  happy  to  report  that  notwithstanding  events  so  pre- 
judicial, obstacles  apparently  insurmountable,  and  opposition  in  many 
quarters  increasing  in  \irulence,  the  schools  during  the  whole  year,  even 
as  to  members,  have  more  than  held  their  own,  and  in  attainment  and 
efficiency  have  advanced  in  many  respects  more  rapidly  than  during 
any  other  twelve  months  of  their  history. 

Whatever  the  specific  form  finally  adopted  by  the  several  southern 
States  as  to  their  educational  interests,  the  cert^vinty  of  some  public 
system  is  settled  in  them  jdl.  This  system  promises  to  be  of  the  very 
highest  order,  embodying  the  best  principles,  methods,  and  latest  im- 
provements of  the  loyal  States;  not  indeed  compensating  for  the  rebel- 
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lion,  but  in  advance  of  anything  preceding,  and  which  will  aid  largrijin 
recovering  from  its  ruinB.  We  may  add,  a  system  which  these  schools  toft 
refugees  and  freedmen  have  had  a  prominent  part  in  originating,  and 
in  which  they  will  hereafter  hold  a  conspicuous  position. 

The  number  of  day  and  night  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1S6S, 
as  officially  reported,  has  been  1,831;  teachers,  2,295,  and  papOs, 
104,327. 

Of  these  schools,  1,325  were  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  freed- 
men, and  they  owned  518  of  the  buildings  in  which  schools  were  hekL 
This  bureau  famished  720  buildings  for  school  purposes.  539  of  tiie 
above  schools  were  graded,  includlmg  33  of  high  or  normal  grade.  Of 
the  teachers,  1,305  were  white  and  990  colored.  Transportation  is 
reported  by  the  superintendents  for  1,094  of  them,  adding  those  who 
have  received  it  from  these  headquarters,  and  not  yet  reported,  makes 
the  whole  number  to  whom  it  has  been  given  1,193,  at  a  cost  or  aboat 

9^<5,oou. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  been  78,402  or  over  75  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  lotion  has  been  paid  by  32,676  of 
them,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $161,180  59,  or  a  fr^u^tioa  over 
$4  93  each. 

There  were  also  officially  reported  1,009  Sabbath  schools,  with  4^738 
teachers  and  89,406  pupils;  and  46  industrial  schools,  with  1,873  pi^ib. 

If  to  all  these  ofBciaUy  reported  schools  and  pupils  we  add  ttose 
<<  within  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendents  but  not  regakKly  re- 
ported," the  aggregate  will  be : 

Schools  of  all  kinds 4,S26 

Pupils  in  the  same 241^19 

This  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of— 

Schools S51 

Pupils 5,298 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  as  predicted  in  our  last  report,  that  the  schools 
and  pupils  have  not  only  held  their  own,  but  have  exceeded  in  nnmben 
the  maximum  of  any  previous  period  in  their  history. 

The  advancement  of  the  pupils  into  higher  studies,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  school  term  of  1867,  "^mU.  be  seen  by  the  following: 

In  1868— 

Advanced  readers 39,578 

Geography 31^13 

Arithmetic ; 48^268 

Writing 40,113 

Higher  branches 5,712 

In  1807— 

Advanced  readers 33,368 

Geography 23,957 

Arithmetic 49,454 

Writing 42,879 

Higher  branches 4,661 

Making  an  increase  of  6,210  advanced  readers ;  7,256  in  geography  ; 
7,814  ia  arithmetic;  3,234  in  \iTiting,  and  1,051  in  the  higher  branche«. 
The  amount  expended  by  this  bun»4iu  for  the  supiwrt  of  schools  duriof 
the  year  ending  July  1, 1868,  is  as  follows : 
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Fnna  refdgees  and  fireedmen's  fiuid (97,430  65 

Fnm  Bchool  fimd 33,855  30 

From  approptiatioii  fond Sll,  237  71 

942,523  68 
By  benevolent  Bodeties,  chorohes,  mid  indiridoals  (esti- 

mated) 700, 000  00 

By  freedmen  (estimated) 360, 000  00 

Total 2,002,523  66 

GKHBEAI.  SUBVBY. 

Witli  all  tliat  is  thrilling  in  the  history  of  the  freedmen's  education, 
and  enoonruging  in  tlieir  progress  thronghont  every  district  dnring  the 
period  DOW  reported,  we  are  still  compelled  to  say  that  embarrassments 
nom  the  revived  rebel  spirit  of  the  south,  as  sees  in  the  facts  stated, 
have  thickened  about  onr  schooU. 

The  following  from  a  recent  communicatioa  expresses  ondoubtedly 
tiietrath: 
t  Kov«T  wM  tfaa  apirit  of  oppoiltion  more  bitter  ud  (lefiftnt  thmn  kt  tbe  pretent  lima.  The 
tiril  uitbatltiai.  Mine  in  sjmpathj  with  this  feeliDe,  wink  kt  all  onlrefrei ;  and  the  mili- 
tMT,  located  at  a  few  pointa,  are  often  entirelj  nnable  to  reach  the  perpetreMn  of  wrongs. 
OnMr  these  clrcnma lances  yon  will  not  be  surpriaed  to  leain  that  many  of  our  leachen  are 
jheoorfcd  and  are  nnwilling  to  return  la  their  fields  for  the  cotdIdi;  jear.  Tbe  truth  ii, 
we  an  In  the  midst  ofa  reitro  of  leiror,  and  nntess  lonietbiDg  is  done  and  done  speedil;  for 
Ike  Mlief  of  tbe  persecnted  Union  people  and  friends  of  hnmanitj,  our  •dncational  work  and 
lahtrrtsts  must  serionstj  suffer. 

Had  not  these  schools  the  inherent  elements  of  life — ^vigorous  life^ 
which  grow  in  spite  of  adverse  influences,  they  would  be  quite  paral- 
yzed. As  it  is,  they  continue  by  the  Di\ine  blessing  in  a  prosperous 
oondition,  and  in  spite  of  opiwsition  their  course  is  still  onward. 

Admit  edwMtion. — Adult  treed  people,  especially  the  men,  are  earnestly 
seeking  that  instructiuu  which  willflt  them  for  their  new  responsibilities. 
EveDlug  schools  for  adults,  of  great  utility,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous,  often  conducted  by  volunteer  friends  of  tbe  colored 
raee,  and  with  a  modesty  which  forbids  making  public  mention  of  their 
work.    Over  500  of  these  evening  schools  are  now  in  operation. 

Moral  amdition. — ^Tbe  moral  condition  of  freedmen  has  not  been  over- 
lotted.  All  teachers  arc  required  to  carefully  watch  the  habits  of  tiieir 
diUdren,  rebuking  \ice  and  encouraging  virtue.  This  result  is  reached 
more  especially  in  Sabbath  schools.  These,  as  seen  &om  the  returns, 
have  been  ojwrated  throughout  the  entire  south,  reaching  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  cannot  attend  upon  week-day  teaching. 

NornuU  achooU. — Attention  should  again  be  called  to  the  endowment 
of  normal  schools.  Teachers  trained  on  the  ground  is  tbe  urgent  want 
of  the  present  moment ;  those  of  whatever  color  who  will  be  identified 
with  the  people,  to  grow  into  and  become  themselves  part  of  the  com- 
munity they  are  forming ;  those  who  wilt  take  the  schools  as  teachers 
hrpro/eMJOTi,  caiTj-ing  them  with  only  the  ordinary  vacation  through 
the  entire  year  and  through  year  after  year;  acting  with  steady,  elevat-  ' 
log  influence  upon  the  whole  mass  of  tbe  people,  introducing  culture 
into  home  life,  a  pure  morality  into  every  circle,  thus  perfecting  solid, 
pefmaoeot  and  virtuous  society. 

These  nomuU  schools,  eo  far  as  they  are  in  existence,  already  win  uni- 
versal fovor.  The  educational  associations  are  using  their  fimds  in 
fonndiDg  tliem  on  tbe  broadest  basis,  and  private  mdividuals  foe  bestow- 
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ing  liberal  endowments.  The  principal  of  these,  as  assisted  by  fiie 
bureau,  all  of  them  made  permanent  insfitutions  by  charter  of  tha 
respective  States  where  they  are  located^  are  as  follows: 

National  Theological  Institute,  Washmgton,  D.  0.;  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C;  Saint  Martin's  School,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Normal  School.  Richmond,  Ya. ;  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. ;  Saint  Au- 
gustine Normal  School,  Baleigh,  N.  C. ;  Wesleyan  College.  E^t  Tennes- 
see; Fisk  University,  NashviUe,  Tonn.;  Storer  College,  Uarpei'B  Feny, 
West  Va. ;  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Eoberts  College,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tennessee;  Maysvme  College,  Tennessee ;  Alabama  High 
and  Normal  schools ;  Saint  Bridget's  Parochial  School,  Pittsburg;  Soitth 
Carolina  High  and  i^ormal  Schools. 

Benevolent  associationa. — ^The  benevolent  associations  have  undertaken 
to  do  an  equal  amount  and  more,  if  possible,  than  last  year.  Tbey  are 
now  better  organized  than  ever,  with  sux)erintendents  and  teachers  <rf 
increased  experience.  Their  patrons  throughout  the  country  riiow  no 
abatement  of  zeal;  though  under  great  pressure  from  every  quarter, 
they  respond  liberally  to  tiie  continuous  c^dls  made  upon  them. 

Remaining  want — Only  about  one-seventh  of  the  children  of  flneedmen 
are  as  yet  receiving  any  kind  of  instruction,  and  we  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  following  statement :  By  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in 
the  field  covered  by  the  ox>erations  of  this  bureau  1,664,600  oDlored  per- 
sons of  suitable  school  age,  t.  e.,  between  five  and  twenty  years;  and  a 
census  taken  now  would  not  differ  much  from  the  above.  The  whole 
present  number  of  pupils  in  our  schools  is  but  241,819. 

Now,  ifj  in  view  of  all  who  are  studying  outside  of  the  scbooh,  we 
double  this  number,  then  less  than  half  a  million  of  freed  persons  have 
commenced  to  learn  from  books.  Deduct  thid  number  firom  tlHMe  who 
are  of  suitable  school  age  as  given  above,  a^d  there  are  left  1^164,600 
wholly  unprovided  for,  enough  to  make  23,292  schoolsof  50  pupils  each, 
to  say  nothing  of  older  persons. 

Notwithstanding  these  remaining  destitutions  the  records  of  fiurts  now 
given  show  how  deep  are  the  foundations  laid  for  the  improvement^  not 
only  of  the  present  but  aU  generations  of  these  freedmen.  We  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  argue  "  ability  to  learn"  on  the  part  of  the  negro  race. 
A  great  process  is  going  on,  not  of  experiment  but  unceasingly  produi*- 
tive  results.  A  little  more  time  and  the  movement  now  so  complicated 
will  have  evolved  a  harmonious,  perfect  whole,  and  on  ground  never 
before  occupied  by  a  common  school  system. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  WEST  VIBGmiA,  MARYLAND,  AND  DELAWABS. 

This  district,  in  charge  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  C.  H.  Eloward,  as 
assistant  commissioner,  now  embraces  the  whole  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. General  Iloraco  Brooks,  United  States  army,  was  relieved 
August  loth,  and  the  operations  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  reduced  to 
the  educational  work  and  settlement  of  soldiers'  claims. 

The  operations  of  the  civil  rights  act,  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase  releasing  colored  apprentices,  and  the  increase  of  general  intelli- 
gence among  the  freedmen,  making  them  more  cai)able  of  seeurinff  their 
own  rights  in  labor  contracts  and  b(»fore  the  courts,  have  rendered  prac- 
ticable a  large  reduction  of  the  number  of  agents  and  officers. 

Tlic  following  statistics  from  the  rcjxHt  of  the  agent  in  charge  of  tbfl 
interests  of  the  fivedmen  before  the  law  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  work,  principally  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
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KnmtMV  of  civil  cases  attended  to 692 

XTumber  of  criminal  cases  attended  to 291 

Number  of  criminal  cases  dismissed  by  order  of  tbo  court,  the  parties 

being  either  falsely  accused,  or  charged  with  frivolons  oftences. .  101 

Twenty-six  oat  of  thirty  persons  in  jail  at  Upper  Marlboro*,  Maryland, 
vere  colored.  Many  of  these  were  committed  for  small  or  frivolous 
oflieBoes,  even  if  at  all  guilty,  bat  being  unable  to  give  bail  there  was  no 
<  other  Tay  for  tbem  bat  to  be  confined,  lose  several  months'  work  at  bar- 
Test  time  when  their  labor  would  have  brought  the  higliest  price,  and 
be  ittleased  late  in  the  &I1  with  no  means  of  support  for  themselves  or 
their  funiljes  for  the  winter.  Directions  have  been  given  to  secure  a 
qwedy  tnal  if  possible  in  all  such  cases. 

^e  decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Jndge  Giles  In  effect  making 
void  an  indentures  under  the  apprentice  law  of  Maryland,  were  put^ 
lished  and  sent  to  the  masters  whenever  complaints  reached  oar  officers. 
The  result  has  been  the  release  of  a  large  number  of  children  held  in 
virtual  slavery.  From  one  sub-district  e^one,  embracing  three  counties, 
255  ca«es  are  reported  in  which  the  release  was  effected  by  the  action 
of  the  bureau  ofhcer,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  some  700  others 
released  in  the  same  counties  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter by  this  bureau,  and  the  publication  of  the  jndicial  decisions. 

There  is  the  same  inequality  of  the  laws  of  Delaware,  but  the  civil 
rights  act  has  already  been  sustained  by  a  decision  of  Judge  Hall 
leleaeing  a  little  girl  from  servitude. 

In  West  Virginia  the  apprentice  law  is  the  same  forwhites  and  blacks, 
bat  compliunt  has  reached  this  bureau  that  in  some  few  of  the  old  slave 
eounties  there  are  children  still  held  to  servitude  without  color  of  law. 

Negro  testimony  is  now  generally  admitted  throughout  this  district, 
but  the  difficulty  remains  that  the  Juries  and  local  magistrates  allow  it 
no  weight  when  opposed  by  white  witnesses. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  colored  soldiers  recruited  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware  there  is  a  particularly  large  amount  of  work  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  claims.    The  ofBcer  at  Baltimore  reports : 

Number  of  claims  acted  on  during  the  year 368 

Number  of  claims  on  hand  awaiting  settlement 03 

The  disbursing  officer  at  Baltimore  reports: 
Total  amount  disbursed  on  claim  account $104, 9G0  46 

The  Maryland  general  assembly  passed  a  law  at  their  last  session  for- 
bidding claims  for  State  bounty  to  be  received  from  on  officer  of  the 
United  States  government,  endently  intended  to  prevent  officers  of  this 
boreao  from  aiding  discharged  colored  soldiers  or  the  heirs  of  those  de- 
ceased in  the  recovery  of  the  State  bounty  due  them.  Bat  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Bond  and  a  few  other  friends,  in  filing  the 
claims  fdready  prepared,  the  bounty  has  been  saved  to  many  deserving 


More  attention  than  usual  has  been  devoted  to  educational  matters  in 
the  district  during  the  past  year. 

This  bureau  has  aided  in  the  construction  of  111  school-houses.  The 
plan  adopted  has  been  to  furoiBh  lumber,  and  sometimes  other  material, 
and  the  freedmen  would  procure  a  site  and  agree  to  pay  for  the 
construction. 

To  awaken  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  education,  the  assistant 
commissioner  has  held  pubUc  meetings  in  all  parts  of  Maryland,  and  in 
the  prominent  places  of  West  Virginia,  sometimes  inviting  distinguished 
'     B  from  abroad.    At  one  of  these  meetings  at  Frederick,  Mary- 
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land,  some  5,000  colored  people  were  present^  and  in  every  instance  the 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  enthusiastic,  and  generally  followed 
by  the  starting  of  several  new  schools. 

Ten  benevolent  associations  have  aided  in  sustaining  teachers  in  this 
district.  In  Washington  and  Baltimore  the  school  anthorities  have  siooe 
last  annual  report  assumed  the  payi^ent  of  the  teachers?  salaries. 

From  the  consolidated  monthly  reports  are  derived  the  following: 

Total  number  of  schools,  (Sabbath  schools  not  included) 257 

Totel  number  of  teachers 336 

Total  number  of  pupils 12,494 

Public  sentiment  towards  colored  schools  has  improved  during  the 
year.  And  yet  the  only  allowance  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  for  colored  children  in  Maryland  is  that  part  of  the  school  fimd 
derived  from  the  taxes  paid  by  colored  people.  In  some  parts  of  Mary- 
land bitter  hatred  has  been  shown  to  colored  schools.  One  case  is 
reported  of  assault  of  a  colored  teacher  in  Cecil  county,  and  another  of 
a  colored  female  teacher  at  Havre  de  Grace.  In  a  locality  of  Anne 
Arundel  county  known  as  ^^  the  Forest,"  the  pr^udice  is  so  great  that  the 
freedmen  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  school-house. 

In  Delaware  one  school  building  has  been  burnt,  but  the  judidoosand 
energetic  management  of  the  Delaware  association  seems  likely  to  tri- 
umph over  all  opposition. 

In  West  Virginia,  though  the  law  allows  an  equal  share  of  the  paUic 
fund  for  the  colored  schools,  yet  the  public  sentiment  in  two  or  three 
counties  was  so  strongly  opposed  that  the  school  authorities  took  coms^ 
to  resist  the  law.  A  recent  judgment  of  Judge  £.  B.  Hall,  however,  m 
a  ca^  brought  before  him  at  the  instigation  of  this  bureau,  compdtled 
the  payment  of  all  the  dues  with  interest.  This  will  probably  {Hnevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  attempt. 

Of  schools  of  higher  grade,  and  which  have  received  more  or  less  aid 
from  this  bureau,  there  are  reported  two  in  Baltimore  and  two  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  At  Hari>er'8  Ferrj',  West  Virginia^  StorerCoUege, 
which  has  started  upon  a  good  basis,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
Baptists,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  three  Baptist  institutions,  viz: 
The  Waylaiid  Seminary ,  being  a  moat  successful  tlieologieiil  and  normal 
class;  Rev.  Dr.  Tuniey's  Washington  Educational  Institute,  and  Bev. 
6.  M.  P.  King's  branch  of  the  National  Theological  Institute. 

Howard  University,  chartered  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
2, 1867,  and  located  on  Seventh,  beyond  Boimdary  street.  District  of 
Columbia^  has  begun  a  new  year  under  favorable  auspices.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Barber  is  the  successful  princii)al  of  the  normal  and  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  collegiate,  medical,  and  law  departments,  have  been  organ- 
ized with  promisi*.  of  great  success  in  the  selection  of  their  respective 
faculties.  This  bureau  has  aide<l  in  the  erection  of  commodious  build- 
ings upon  the  admirable  site  selected  by  the  tnistees,  and  the  institotioB 
bids  fair  to  answer  the  design  of  its  founders  in  affording  an  opportunitj 
of  liberal  education,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  religiou 
denomination. 

Twenty  industrial  schools  are  reported  in  this  District,  with  883 
scholars.  This  bureau  has,  to  a  large  extent,  furnished  the  material  fiv 
their  work. 

The  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  freedmen,  situated  on  the  AiUogtaB 
estate,  Virginia,  was  discontinued  during  the  past  summer,  its  innmtrr 
having  been  mainly  transferred  to  the  Washington  general  tHMpMal  Ml 
asylum,  corner  Seventh  and  Boundary  streets.  The  cnltivilMto  l*^ 
-^*  '*>e  Arlington  estate  was  rented  in  small  lots  to 
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The  Barry  fium  enterprise,  mentioned  in  my  last  aonoal  leport,  haa 
eontinned  to  justify  the  expectations  of  the  trustees.  Whole  number  of 
acres  360  j  number  sold  300 ;  number  remaining  October  1,  1808,  69 ; 
number  given  up  or  lorfeited  40. 

The  plan  pursued  by  direction  of  the  tmstees  has  been  to  sell  on  con- 
tract to  convey  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  requiring  equal  monthly 
payments,  and  stipulating  a  forfeiture  of  the  lot  on  failure  to  pay  aa 
agreed.  The  land  has  been  taken  with  avidity,  and  the  payments,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  promptly  and  regularly  made. 

The  fireedmen  who  have  made  the  purchases  seem  greatly  encouraged 
at  the  prospect  of  owning  a  homestead.  They  have  made  up  a  fund 
among  themaelves  for  school  purposes  and  bought  one  of  the  lots  upon 
which  the  erection  of  a  school-hoose  large  enough  to  accommodate  150 
poidlB  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  by  aid  of  this  bureau. 

Any  one  who  sees  the  prosperity  of  this  community,  aud  witnesses  the 
new  ht^nfiilnesa  with  which  most  of  its  members  seem  to  be  inspired, 
cannot  foil  to  regard  the  experiment  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  and 
beneficent  yet  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  government  barracks  in 
this  city,  which  have  for  three  years  been  occupied  as  tenements,  it  was 
determined  by  the  trusteea  of  the  refugees  and  freedmen'sftind  to  invest 
a  coDside^foble  amount  in  the  construction  of  tenements,  to  be  sold  and 
rent«d  to  the  mofc  enterimsing  heads  of  families,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Barry  farm  lots,  and  thus  while  securing  a  fair  interest  to  the  fiind, 
at  the  same  time  benefit  the  freedmen  by  affording  good  homes  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  Tenements  for  258  families  have  been  thus  provided,  and 
besides  being  of  better  quality  will  be  more  than  equivalent  in  ca- 
pacity to  the  barracks  which  they  must  leave  on  the  discontinuance  of 
this  bureau. 

The  records  of  the  employment  offices  of  this  District  give:  Kmnber 
provided  with  employment  from  July  1, 1807,  to  August  31, 1868, 1,977. 
At  the  latter  date  they  were  all  closed.  ITumber  of  persons  sent  during 
the  year  on  government  transportation,  3C2. 

Under  the  heading  "  Asylums,"  the  assistant  commissioner  reports  the 
details  of  the  breaking  up  of  Freedmen's  Village,  Arlington.  Average 
number  of  inmates  during  three  months,  682.  The  saperinteudent  in 
his  final  report  gives  an  interesting  history  of  many  of  the  cases  classi- 
fied under  "old  age,"  "disabled,"  "blind,"  and  "insane  or  imbecile." 
Tlus  class,  including  also  orphans  in  theUistrict  of  Columbia,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  has  accumulated  during  the  war  and  since,  and  as  they  are 
not  considered  properly  residents  the  local  aathoritie^  hare  declined  to 
make  provision  for  their  support.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  send  thein 
to  be  provid^  for  by  the  counties  of  the  various  States  where  they  were 
bom  m  slavery,  even  were  there  any  ground  for  believing  the  county 
aothorities  would  consent  to  receive  and  care  for  them.  They  must 
ttloefore  remain  a  public  charge,  and  would  seem  to  have  peculiar  claims 
vpou  the  United  States  government. 

Hie  Orphan's  Home,  in  a  building  constructed  by  this  bureau  on  ex- 
ttnsion  of  Eighth  street  west,  beyond  the  city,  is  now  under  particular 
supervision  of  the  medical  department  of  this  bureau,  from  which  rations 

i  aoppUed,  though  its  internal  management  is  in  the  hands  of  "  The 
*'  a  Association,"  as  heretofore. 


t  orphans  for  the  year 133 

a       r  *n  the  extreme  cold  last  winter  considerable  clothing  and  fiiel 
ited  in  this  city  to  prevent  actual  BotTering. 
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The  only  direct  issue  of  rations  has  been  through  ihe  hospital  depart- 
ment: 

Number  for  the  year a01,Stt 

For  September,  1808 14,7» 

Showing  a  decrease  of  10,800  from  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Bobert  Beybum,  (late  brevet  Uen- 
tenant  colonel  and  surgeon  United  States  volunteers,),  the  medical  de 
partment  has  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  year.  *  There  remains 
one  hospital,  viz. :  <<  The  Washington  Oeneral  Hoq[)ital  and  A^lom." 
comer  of  Seventh  and  Boundary  streets,  which  has  a  capacity  of  375 
beds,  ^ere  have  been  until  recently  from  two  to  five  visiting  phyaiGiaDS. 
but  the  recent  change  in  the  city  government,  by  which  the  colorea 
people  have  become  represented  upon  the  health  board,  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  further  continuance  of  any  visiting  physician^ 

Of  the  18G7  special  appropriation  for  the  destitute  in  this  distnct  there 
was  on  hand  at  last  report  tll,497  67. 

Paid  to  laborers  on  public  works $5,662  47 

Paid  on  orders  for  supplies 4,333  70 

Paid  for  salaries  of  clerks  and  agents 1,215  00 

Paid,  for  rent  for  freedmen  and  refugees 261  00 

Paid  for  stationery .' 22  50 

Total 11,«97  67 

Number  of  persons  relieved  on  the  above  orders  2,315. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  March  10, 1868,  conditioned  to  be  paid  as  far 
as  practicable  to  laborers  on  public  works,  great  care  was  taken  that  as 
many  as  possible  should  get  relief :  to  this  end  only  one  dollar  a  day 
was  paid,  and  the  laborers  changed  once  in  two  weeks.  The  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  General  N.  Michler,  Commissioner  of  PabUc 
Buildings,  &c. 

A  portion  of  this  fund  was  also  exx)onded  for  food  and  other  stores  in 
small  quantities,  for  those  actually  suffering  from  want.  The  entire  ap- 
propiiation  was  exhausted  September  30, 1868. 

VIRGINIA. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  iissisUmt  conuuissiouership  of  Virginia,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  0. 
B^o^vn  having  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  organization  of  the  buieau  in  districts  and  sub-districts^  with  a 
competent  and  faithful  officer  or  agent  in  charge  of  eachy  remains  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  at  the  date  of  last  report 

Sub-assistant  commissioners  are  reciuii^ed  to  make  frequent  inspectiooi 
of  their  respective  sub-districts,  and  to  report  iuUy  on  all  mattai  cf 
inteit^st  connected  with  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  By  tihM 
inspections  and  the  reports  of  insi)ecting  officers  firom  his  own  klii^ 
quarters,  the  assistant  commissioner  is  kept  constantly  infimied  <if  Al 
condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  State. 

The  tone  of  public  opinion  exhibits  a  gradual  but  oonstanft  il^  ' 

ment,  though  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  white  pam** 
much  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  a  cheerful  recognition  of  ^ 
the  freedmen  as  citizens.    The  assistant  commissioneTyin 
oi)enitions  for  the  month  of  April,  1868,  states  that  ^ 

^tioii  known  as  the  Eu-klux  Klan  have  made  their  ap 
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ooB  localities,  visiting  the  hooscs  of  colored  men  at  night,  in  some  cases 
placing  ropes  arotmd  their  necks,  and  threatening  to  hang  them  on  ac- 
connt  of  their  political  opinions.  No  further  violence  has  been  offered. 
The  object  of  these  midnight  demonstrations,  which  have  been  very  rare 
ID  tJiis  3tate,appear8  to  be  to  intimidate  and  control  the  &eedmen  in  the 
exercise  of  tiioir  right  of  suffrage. 

Burean  ofQcers  have  had  important  duties  to  perform  in  securing  a 
pore  administration  of  justice  in  cases  where  colored  persons  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  been  required  to  attend  each  term  of  the  court  in 
their  respective  districts ;  and  when  in  charge  of  more  than  ouo  county, 
to  appoint  certain  days  in  each  month  when  they  would  be  present  at 
each  court-house  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Ireedmen.  The  latter 
to  be  notified. 

While  the  officers  of  the  bureau  have  been  directed  not  to  mingle  per- 
Moally  in  the  political  contest  consequent  upon  the  reconBtmetiou  of  the 
State  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  nor  to  become  partisans  by  accepting 
nominations  to  civil  office,  they  have  nevertheless  endeavored  to  assist 
the  freedmen  in  the  proper  appreciation  of  their  legal  rights  as  citizens, 
and  to  secure  to  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  free  exercise  of  the  same. 
To  this  end,  when  in  November  and  December,  1867,  the  opposition  to 
negro  sufirage  developed  itself  in  the  general  discharge  of  those  colored 
laborers  who  voted  contrarj'  to  the  wishes  of  their  employers,  bureau 
officials  were  iiiBtmcted  to  take  strong  measures  to  redress  this  evil  by 
procuring  employment  as  far  as  possible  for  those  discharged,  and  by 
telieving  the  wide  spread  destitution  caused  among  a  class  who  depended 
upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  support. 

The  issue  of  supplies  to  the  destitute  has  been  confined  to  eases  of 
extreme  want,  and  to  prevent  starvation.  In  the  month  of  November 
the  number  of  fi'eedmen  to  whom  aid  was  thus  extended  was  l,89i,  of 
whom  872  were  inmates  of  the  hospitals.  The  number  of  refugees  aided 
was  192.  The  destitution  of  those  colored  dependents  who  were  not  in 
hospital  was  caused  mainly  by  the  discharges  on  account  of  voting, 
above  alluded  to,  the  closing  of  tobacco  factories  in  and  around  Kich- 
mond,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  business.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  causes  the  number  of  deiMSudeuta  upon  government  charity  con- 
tinued to  increase,  until  March,  18G8,  it  reached  15,328  freedmen,  (1,152 
of  whom  were  iu  ho8i)ital,)  and  lj793  refugees. 

Instead  of  issuing  regular  rations  the  Commissioner  directed  the  es- 
tabUshmcnt  of  souit-houses  at  Kichmond,  Alexandria  and  other  jtlaces 
irtiere  tho  suffering  was  most  intense.  Large  quantities  of  desiccated 
vegetables  and  potatoes  were,  on  application  to  General  Grant,  obtained 
from  the  commissary  department  for  this  purpose.  By  this  means  a 
great  Baring  to  the  government  was  effected.  Eelief  was  afforded 
through  the  sonp-Uouses  at  about  one-third  the  cost  of  issuing  rations. 
The  aseistaDt  commissioner  reports  that  through  the  month  of  December 
there  was  an  increase  (over  the  preceding  month)  of  8,30!)  in  the  number 
of  freedmen  aided  by  the  bureau.  The  additional  expense  incurred  in 
leliOTiiig  these  destitutes  through  the  agency  of  soup-houses  was  but  a 
little  over  $100.  The  strictest  economy  compatible  with  efficiency  was 
red.  ^e  number  of  dependents  diminished  ^-ith  the  return  ot 
;,  heaag  reduced  in  the  month  of  August  to  3,870  persons. 
'B  luve  been  steadily  made  to  induce  the  couu^  authorities  to 
the  eaie  of  panpen.  catxred  as  wdl  as  white,  residing  within 

■  -  JoriM*"^  ■  afforts  hove  not  met  with 

'  ind  partly  to  tho  nn- 

nany  cooutiea  tlie 
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provision  for  the  support  of  paupers  of  either  class  was  lamentaU; 
deficients  The  bureau  therefore  continued  to  afford  aid  io  that  duM 
Yfho  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  helpless. 

In  the  «ionth  of  October,  1867,  by  direction  of  the  CominiMioiMr, 
seven  bureau  hospitals  in  the  State  of  Virginia  were  cloaed  and  die 
patients,  so  far  as  i>ossible,  transferred  to  the  charge  of  tlie  chil 
authorities.  Those  who  remained  without  other  resource  were  aent  to 
the  hospitals  which  were  continued,  one  at  Bichmond  and  the  other  aft 
Hampton,  Va. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  civil  authorities  to  provide  for  thcte 
patients,  the  Commissioner,  in  his  letter  of  July  1, 1868,  directed  Gen- 
eral Brown  to  continue  the  medical  department  in  Virginia  without 
material  changes  until  further  orders. 

The  interest  of  the  freed  people  in  their  schools  remains  miabated. 
The  schools  themselves  have  been  highly  prosperous,  and  their  daosii- 
cation  and  discipline  have  been  constantly  improving.  In  November, 
1867,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  197,  of  which  154  were 
public  free  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  was  250,  of  whom  160 
•were  white.  Number  of  pupils  12,657.  In  the  month  of  Apri!,  1867, 
the  number  of  schools  was  209,  teachers  310,  pupils  16,403. 

The  freedmcn  have  endeavored,  to  the  extent  of  their  dender  means, 
to  share  the  expense  of  conducting  these  schools.  Manv  schools  have 
been  oi)ened  by  the  freedmen  and  the  exx)ense  borne  by  themselveflL 

Thus,  in  the  month  of  May,  of  249  schools  which  were  in  operatian  in 
the  State,  72  were  wholly  and  67  partiaUy  sustained  by  freedmen.  The 
remaining  110  were  wholly  sustained  by  the  various  benevolent  agencies. 
One-sixth  of  the  entire  expense  of  the  schools  during  the  UMmth  was 
borne  by  the  freed  x)eople. 

The  oi>ci*ations  of  the  normal  schools  at  Richmond.  Hampton  and 
Sippen  Hall  have  been  attended  with  success,  and  it  is  hoi>ed  that  in 
them  will  be  tmiued  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  for  friture  usefkilness. 

In  view  of  all  the  opposing  influences  to  be  encountered,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  educational  work  in  Virginia  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition. 

NOHTH  GABOLINA. 

Brevet  Major  General  N.  A.  Miles  has  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  assistant  commissioner  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Ordei*s  from  headquarters  second  niilitarj-  district  having  constituted 
conunanders  of  posts  sub-assistant  commissioners  of  the  bureau  for  their 
ruspective  commands,  General  Miles  directed  the  following  arrangemeDUi 
of  l)iuvau  sub-(listriet«,  to  take  effect  March  1,  1868.  The  State  is 
<livided  into  the  sub-districts  of  Goldsboro',  Ualcigli,  Wilmington,  and 
Mor^janton,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  sections  comprianf 
on  an  average  three  counties  each,  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  or 
agent. 

Tlie  agents  of  the  bureau  have  labored  earnestly  to  discharge  the  dilB- 
cult  dnti4's  devolving  upon  them,  to  secure  to  the  frewi  people  the  pro-  ' 
tection  of  the  laws  and  the  recognition  of  their  legal  rights,  to  harnio-  * 
nize  tlie  conflicting  interests  arising  out  of  the  labor  que8tion,*to  settle 
fairly  and  amicably  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
crops  and  the  inability  of  employers  to  pay  their  hands,  and  to  piomote 
education  among  the  i)eople.  Tlie  confidence  of  the  freed  people  in  the 
bureau  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  settlements  are  broken  np  they 
greatly  pn>l*er  to  locate  again  in  the  vicinity  of  an  agent,  in  ontar  to 
decim^  his  aid  and  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  their  affidrs. 
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The  duties  of  ag;eiita  have  been  rendered  more  difDcult  In  consequence 
of  the  animositieii  developed  in  tlie  recent  political  contests.  Ilie  gteat 
a^ority  of  the  IVeedmen,  actuated  by  the  same  ^'iewR  of  their  interests, 
have  been  united  upon  one  side,  and  many  threats  of  revenge  upon  then 
for  HO  doing  have  been  made.  These  threats,  and  many  petty  i>eraeca- 
" —  -"n  pursnance  thereof,  have  helped  to  stagnate  and  paralyze  labor 


3%e  assistant  commissioner  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  £reed  people  through  the  entire  canvass  T^hich  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  constitution  and  the  election  of  State 
and  local  officers. 

Tbe  civil  government  of  the  State  having  become  fully  establishod  by 
file  iaaognration  of  Governor  W.  n.  Holdcn  July  Ij  1868,  orders  were 
pramnlgated  discontinuing  the  authority  heretofore  given  bureau  officers 
to  a4|iidicate  civil  suite,  and  the  same  were  directed  to  be  thereafter  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  civil  authorities.  The  agents,  however,  were  still  to 
■et  as  connsellors  and  advisers  of  the  freedmen.  Difficulties  being  appro- 
botded  as  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  civil  courts  and  magistrates  during 
tliis  transition  period,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  contiime  for  a  time  a  i>or- 
tioa  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  officers  and  agents.  Uiwu 
^iplication  his  excellency  the  governor  issued  commisaious,  as  magis- 
trates, to  each  officer  and  agent  of  the  bureau  in  charge  of  a  distnct; 
This  course  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  18C7  more  than  the  usual  inunber  of 
complaints  were  made  of  breach  of  contract  and  nonpayment  of  the 
does  of  laborers.  The  time  of  bureau  officers  and  agents  was  greatly 
oocapied  in  adjudicating  these  cases.  They  were  attributed  partly  to 
the  disinclination,  partly  to  the  inability,  of  employers  -to  pay.  The 
partial  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  low  price  of  cotton  left  them  without 
means  to  provide  even  necessaries  for  the  support  of  laborers  during 
the  winter. 

In  order  to  remedy'  the  defects  in  the  system  of  contracts  heretofore 
in  ose,  and  to  avoid  the  litigation  which  had  arisen  in  settlements  under 
fltem,  the  assistant  commissioner  issued,  January- 17,  a  circular  direct- 
ing all  officers  and  agents  to  carefully  investigate  the  terms  of  all  con- 
tzacts  submitted  to  tbem,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  they  iusnred  a 
sufficient  compensation  to  laborers,  and  that  they  were  not  encumbered 
with  too  many  details  and  frivolous  pretexts  for  tines  or  discharges. 

Gfoitiacts  tor  a  share  of  the  crop  were  not  favored.  Instead  of  these 
it  was  suggested  that  laud-owuere  be,  if  possible,  induced  to  contract 
wiUi  their  lalmrers  for  partial  payment  m  lauds,  giving  suQleient  monthly 
compensation  to  meet  curreut  expenses.  If  this  plau  could  not  bo 
adopted,  then  to  urge  contracts  for  regular  wages,  payable  each  month. 
The  planting  of  cereals  in  preference  to  cotton  was  also  strongly  recom- 
meoded. 

The  issue  of  rations  for  the  relief  of  destitution  has  been  kept  down: 
to  the  lowest  possible  point.  In  December,  18ti4,  the  number  of  rations- 
issued  to  inmates  of  hospitals  and  orphim  asylums,  as  well  us  other  de- 
pendents, was  3,430.  In  the  month  of  April,  18GS,  the  assistant  com- 
misrioner  reports,  "Extreme  destitution  does  undoubte<Uy  exist  to  au 
alwming  extent  throughout  the  State.  Public  and  private  chnritieS' 
Arm  abroad  and  the  exertions  of  the  government  have  been  freely  given 
to  alienate  the  suffiering,  but  local  authorities  and  resident  citizens  who 
I  means  have  been  apathetic  and  indifi'ereut.  In  tliis  month  the 
T  of  rations  issued  amounted  to  7,3S7.    Among  the  most  deserv- 
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iiig  of  the  recipients  of  government  aid  were  the  small  fanners,  whal 
planted  crops,  but  were  without  means  of  support  until  the " 

June^  18G8,  a  gi-adual  i*eduction  of  the  issue  of  subsistence  8t4 
determined  upon,  and  at  present  it  has  been  almost  entirely  disa 
except  to  inmates  of  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums. 

The  expenses  of  the  medical  department  of  the  bureau  in  N<ntk< 
lina  have  been  very  greatly  reduced  by  the  closing  of  all  the 
pitals,  the  discharge  of  all  patients  who  could  bo  treated  at  thdr  • 
and  the  ti*ausfer  of  the  remainder  to  one  general  hospital  fortha 
State,  established  at  Salisbury. 

The  collection  and  payment  of  bounty  <;laims  of  colored  soldieitl 
been  successfully  prosecuted.    There  are  many  such  claimantB ' 
State,  and  they  have  deiived  great  benefit  from  the  operatioDSof^ 
division. 

The  progress  of  the  educational  work  in  tliis  State  is  .very 
The  greatest  attention  and  interest  have  been  aroused,  not  only  i 
the  colored  people,  but  also  among  the  white.    The  school  year 
in  October  with  158  schools,  158  teachers,  and  7,897  scholars.   Is 
18G8,  there  were  in  openition  336  day  and  night  schools,  with  339 1 
(138  white  and  201  colored)  and  10,435  pupils  in  attendance.   IlMl 
ber  of  Sunday  schools  reported  during  the  same  period  was  tti^i 
1,034  teachers  and  16,187  pupils. 

SOUTH    OABOLINA. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  Brevet  Msgor  General  B.  Ll 
was  assistant  commissioner  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
tinned  to  i>erform  the  duties  of  that  oflice  until  succeeded  byB 
Colonel  J.  R.  Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  avIio  was  assigned  to  dutyassflr" 
commissioner  by  Special  Orders  182,  War  Department,  A^'utant 
ral's  oflice,  dated  July  31,  1808. 

The  State  is  divided  into  six  sub-districts,  with  a  competent 
agent  in  charge  of  each  as  sub-assistant  commissioner.    The 
and  prospects  of  the  freed  peoi)lc  of  the  State  of  South  Carolinaj 
beginning  of  the  present  year  were  not  encouraging.     The  crop, 
:not  a  totiil  tailiu'e,  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  expected  yield 
-coast  and  on  the  sea  islands;  the  wet  weather  first,  and  aftei 
caterpillar,  had  nearly  destroyed  the  cotton  crop.    In  addition 
-cause  of  discouragement  the  i)rice  of  cotton  was  so  low  that 
yeai''s  settlement  the  planters,  who  luul  opcjrated  largely  on  credityl 
themselves  in  d(»bt  and  the  freedmen  without  remuneration  fcr 
labor.    In  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  much  litigation  andi 
nation  aiose.    The  ofiices  of  agents  were  thronged  with  plant 
iVeednien  calling  upon  them  to  settle  ditferences  and  divide  crops. 
planters  strove  to  de])rive  the  laborers  of  any  portion  otthe  pi 
the  year's  labor.    Brevet  Major  W.  J.  Harkisheinier,  the 
charge  of  Richland  and  Lexington  State  districts,  reports  in 
ber  that  in  (mly  one  case  in  which  he  has  superintended  the 
of  crops  during  the  month  has  there  been  any  cash  comin|^ 
black  man,  according  to  the  books  kept  by  the  employers.    In  mai 
for  November  the  agent  at  Darlington  said  that  in  many 
freedmen  had  been  extravagant  in  the  purchase  of  articles  on  the! 
of  the  employers,  and  had  thus  consumed  their  wages  in  advancc^^ 
natural  results  of  the  mutual  disputes  and  charges  of  frauds  in 
to  the  settlement  of  contracts,  was  an  hicreased  suspicion  and  iT 
between  the  races,  which  was  heightened  by  political  difiEerenoe& 
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Sections,  however,  passed  ofT  quietly,  and  few  dJBoharges  on  accoiiut  of 
voting^  were  reported  to  tbia  office. 

The  fteedmenj  discoaraged  by  pfist  failures,  and  in  bopcs  of  an  iniprove- 
Beiit  in  their  situatioii,  were  slow  to  contract.  Planters  were  cmbai'- 
nssed  by  their  losses,  mid  political  animosities  were  fostered  by  inauy 
putisaD  newspapers.  In  some  disti-icts  landowners  formed  clubs  agxev- 
mg  to  employ  no  froedmen  who  would  not  vote  in  accordance  with  their 
wiihes.  These  sentimeuts  were  controlled,  however,  by  self-interest  and 
Qie  necessity  of  procitriug  labor.  As  the  season  advanced  the  rise  in  tlict 
price  of  cotton  and  the  reduction  of  the  tax  stimulated  exertion,  and 
pbmtiiig  was  rigorously  commenced.  Tlie  officer  in  charge  of  Charles- 
tOD  Bob-district  reports  in  March:  "Tt  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
fteedmen  are  doing  better  labor  and  with  less  trouble  than  at  any  pre- 
vions  time  since  the  emancipation.  X  larger  pro]Kirtion  of  the  laud  is 
Ranted  in  com,  potatoes,  &c.  •  •  •  •  All  the  officers  of  this  sub- 
^strict  coDcnr  in  the  stateniont  that  contracts  of  this  year  are  much 
Bore  liberal  and  just  than  those  previously  made." 

The  number  of  onti-ages  and  cases  of  lawless  violence  perpetrated  njion 
the  persons  and  projierty  of  freed  people  has  not  been  so  great  as  that 
Teported  last  year,  though  many  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred. 
Until  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  ciril  government  of  the  State, 
ttie  duties  of  the  agents  of  tliiil  bureau  in  securing  justice  to  the  fi^eil 
people  continued.  Bureau  officers  abjudicated  and  enforced  judgment 
in  cases  of  trivial  naturOj  whether  ci\-il  or  criminal.  They  sometimes 
heard  the  statements  of  either  or  both  parties  in  cases  of  assault  and 
oatisge,  and  then  referred  the  cases  to  the  nearest  magistrate  for  his 
action.  In  districts  where,  by  order  of  the  military  commander,  provoKt 
coorts  were  established,  bureau  officers  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  ca-ses  before  such  courts.  Aggravated  cases  of  ontrage,  &c.,  were 
leported  to  the  military  authorities  for  trial.  Tlie  ci\-il  magistracy  of  the 
Tarioua  districts  have  not  been  efficient,  pariicularly  in  the  recent  disor- 
ganized condition  of  society.  The  compensation  of  constables  and  depn- 
ties  has  been  so  small  that  responsible  persons  could  not  be  procured. 
Where  danger  or  resistance  has  been  apprehended  they  have  failed  to 
execate  the  process  of  the  law.  The  fees  were  so  limited  that  civil  offi- 
ten  have  refused  to  travt^i  a  few  miles  for  the  arrest  of  criminals.  Since 
the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bureau  officers  to  the  hands  of  the  c\v\\ 
inUiorities  many  oppressive  arrests  of  freed  people  have  been  reported. 

The  caoses  alreatly  enumerated  produced  considerable  suffering  i^ni 
destitation  dnring  the  winter,  in  January  General  Scott  was  directed 
to  |m>cure  from  the  commissary  dejiartment,  or  by  purchase,  supplies  of 
brad  and  com,  meat  and  desiccated  vegetables,  and  potatoes,  for  issue 
to  powms  in  extreme  want.  In  cases  of  formal  issue  he  v/s\s  instructed 
to  take  a  lien  ni>on  the  crops  or  other  products  of  industry.  Uonest  and 
earefbUy  selected  agents,  who  would  serve  without  salary,  were  to  be 
qipointed  to  superintend  the  distribution.  By  the  execution  of  these 
butmetions  the  suffering  was  greatly  alleviated. 

Among  those  who  most  needed  supplies  were  freedmen  who  had  rented 
bud  and  planted  crops,  but  whose  means  of  support  had  failed.  The 
greatest  care  was  exercised  in  the  issne  of  provisions  on  liena.  Agents 
were  directed  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  cireumstances  of  each  appli- 
uant.  Before  issue  the  assistant  commissioner  demanded  to  bo  satisScd 
fihat  tfie  applicant  had  planted  his  land  under  such  conditions  that  ho 
would  be  able  to  produce  from  it  sufficient  not  only  to  repay  his  a<l- 
L  bnt  to  supply  himself  and  family  another  year.  Supplies  were 
i  to  parties  engaged  wholly  or  to  an  undue  extent  in  the  culttva- 
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tion  of  cotton.  Formal  bonds  were  taken  in  every  case  of  issae.  By 
means  of  the  timely  aid  thus  affoixled  these  planters  were  sustained  until 
the  maturing  of  the  crops  placed  them  beyond  the  apprehension  of  want 

The  commissioners  of  the  i>oor  in  the  various  districts  have  not  made 
general  or  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  paupers  of  either  color. 
In  some  districts,  a«  in  Edgefield,  the  authorities  have  cared  for  all  the 
poor  without  respect  to  color.  But  in  general  the  provision  for  their 
support  is  very  deficient,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  tbe 
numerous  aged  and  infirm  destitute  who  will  always  be  dependent  apni 
charity. 

As  a  result  of  past  habits  and  training  under  the  slavery  system,  many 
cases  of  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  contract  and  €i  wili»> 
desertion  by  Ireedmen  have  been  reported. 

Mr.  li.  Tomlinson,  supenntendeut  of  education  for  the  State,  reports 
that  during  the  term  of  nine  months  ending  June  30, 18G8,  the  avenge 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  49;  number  of  teachers  87  white 
and  36  colored:  number  of  pupils,  0,698.  Though  the  number  of  schol- 
ars em^olied  is  less  than  that  reported  for  the  preceding  school  lenn,  yet 
the  average  attendance  has  l)een  better  and  the  grade  of  schools  mack 
higher.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  superintendent  estimates  that  at 
least  8,000  pupils  were,  June  1st,  attending  volimtary  or  self-supporting 
schools,  making  a  total  attendance  upon  colored  schools  in  the  State, 
during  the  past  term,  of  nearly  15,000  pupils.  There  tire  besides  a  larp) 
number  of  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  State,  which  are  well  attended 
anddoingmuchgood.  Many  arc  located  in  places  where  no  secobtf  Khools 
have  been  started,  and  through  their  agency  large  numbers  of  achdts  and 
children  have  learned  to  I'ead  who  otherwise  would  have  remamed  in 
total  ignorance. 

FLOniDA. 

Colonel  J.  T.  Sprague.  7th  United  States  infantry,  was  appointed 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Florida,  December  0, 18^  and 
has  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  condition  of  the  freed  people  in  this  State  during  the  paat  year 
has  been  verj'  fiivorable.  Their  conduct  and  demeanor  in  their  new 
relations  to  government  and  society  have  been  almost  unifonnly  reported 
as  excellent.  Peace  and  good  order  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
State.  Acts  of  outrage  or  violence  perpetrated  upon  freed  persons  have 
been  very  rare.  More  harmonious  relations  between  the  races  ha^ 
obtained  liere  than  in  most  portions  of  the  south. 

Considerable  disappointment  was  felt  by  both  planters  and  freedmen, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  on  account  oV  the  small  returns  which  the 
year's  labor  had  aflbrded.  The  crop  of  cotton  was  only  about  one-foorth  j 
of  the  usual  yield.  Many  who  cultivated  that  sta))le  extensively  wen?  | 
banknipted,  and  the  freedmon  eniployc^d  by  them  realized  nothing  besides  i 
the  year's  subsistence  and  a  small  sni)ply  of  clothing.  Some  emplojen  | 
were  led  to  acts  of  fraud,  which  I'equired  the  determined  intervention  of  \ 
bureau  agents.  But,  in  general,  a  more  generous  spirit  governed  ia  tbt  ] 
division  of  the  crops.  Boards  of  arbitration  were  established  by  barean  ; 
agents,  by  means  of  which  disputes  were  settled  v/ithout  recourse  to  the  \- 
courts.  Upon  settlement  many  freedmen  found  that  they  had  daring 
the  year  run  up  a  store  account  (in  the  purchase  of  articles,  manyrf 
which  were  sui>erlluous)  larger  than  they  anticipated. 

The  (Toi)s  of  com  and  sweet  potato<^s  were  unusually  largo,  and  the 
fear  of  wide  spread  destitution  fliereby  i)revented. 
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In  entering  into  contracts  for  tho  present  year  a  preference  for  the 
mtem  of  working  for  stipulated  wages  Avas  exhibited.  The  desire  to 
main  possession  of  small  tracts  of  land  and  to  plant  for  themselves 
prevailed  among  the  freedmen. 

Extensive  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  entry  of  land  under 
the  homestead  act^  but  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  prevented  it. 
During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1867,  419  freedmen 
were  settled  by  the  locating  agents.  In  %iew  of  the  many  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  freed  people  cultivating  small  tracts  of  land 
on  their  own  account,  the  assistant  commissioner  deemed  it  advisable 
to  assist  those  engaged  in  such  enterprises  by  limited  issues  of  provis- 
iona  until  such  time  as  they  could  gather  their  crops.  lie  therefore,  in 
February,  18G8,  issued  a  cii*cular  authorizing  such  issue  to  any  destitute 
I  freedman  who  could  show  that  he  had  within  his  control  not  less  than  10 
)  acres  of  tillable  land  under  fence,  and  that  lie  was  living  thereon. 
Agents  receiving  applications  to  require  from  the  owner  of  the  land  a 
written  acknowledgement  that  he  guarantees  to  the  fiH^edmen,  in  good 
fiuthy  the  occupation  of  not  less  than  10  acres  of  land,  tillable  and  under 
feiftoe.  for  at  least  the  period  of  one  year.  The  issue  of  su])plies  thus 
guaraed  was  continued  from  Februaiy  to  June,  1808.  This  plan  has 
noceeded  admirably,  and  as  a  result  the  crops  of  this  season  in  nearly 
every  county,  of  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  have  been  sufficient  for  tho 
■apply  of  the  people  during  the  coming  year.  No  general  issue  of  pro- 
Tisions  was  necessary  further  than  above  reported. 

The  assistant  commissioner  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  colored  people,  and  has  labored  earnestly  for  the  estab- 
Bdunent  of  a  good  school  system  in  the  State.  Officers  and  agents  of 
the  bureau  have  been  directed  to  exercise  a  careful  supervision  over  the 
eondition  and  progress  of  the  schools,  and  to  aid  them  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  But  many  obstacles  have  been  encountered.  The  poverty 
«f  the  fieed  people  has  i)revcnted  any  considerable  contributions  by  them. 
The  scattered  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State 
has  not  been  favonible  to  interchange  of  views  or  association  in  this 
enteiprise. 

The  great  majority  of  teachers  of  colored  schools  have  been  kept  in 
the  field  by  benevolent  associations  at  the  north.  The  State,  from  the 
tax  of  $1  imposed  on  each  freedman,  has  paid  toward  their  support  as 
&r  as  practicable.  The  progress  of  the  schools  has  been  seriously 
cmbomwsed  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

The  process  pui*sued  by  officers  and  agents  of  this  bureau  in  this  State 
in  securing  to  refugees  and  freedmen  their  legal  rights  has  been,  in  cases 
of  assault  and  outrage,  to  call  upon  the  civil  magistrate  to  execute  the  law ; 
appeal*  in  cases  of  unjust  action  on  his  part,  Ix^ing  taken  to  the  military 
authorities. 

Whtt^ver  the  local  civil  authorities  have  been  influenced  by  prejudice 
against  the  freedmen  to  the  perversion  of  justice,  the  militaiy  power 
has  been  interposed  to  protect  the  colored  man  in  the  rights  defined  in 
Ae  civil  rights  bill  and  other  laws.  Magistrates  understood  further 
that  removal  from  office  would. promptly  follow  continued  and  wilful 
dereliction  of  duty. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  military  authority,  and  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  State  govenmient,  some  disturbances  and  crimes 
have  occurred^  but  no  more  than  could  have  been  anticipated  during 
such  a  transition. 

Though  the  influence  of  political  agitation  has  been  to  introduce  a 
source  d  discord  and  difficulty,  yet  no  active  hostility  on  the  part  of 
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white  citizens  toward  the  freedmen  in  their  new  relations  has  been 
reported.  On  the  contrary,  the  assistant  commissioner,  in  his  report  for 
July,  said : 

Mutual  interests  and  abundant  crops  tend  to  harmonize  the  white  and  eolorad  man,  tad 
cause  them  to  acknowledge  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other. 

The  assistant  commissioner,  reporting  for  July,  18G8,  said : 

The  freedmen  of  Florida  will  hereafter  be  comparati^elj  independent  The  nu^ori^  ef 
them  have  now  a  house  or  hut,  and  from  10  to  40  acres  of  land,  well  ploughed  Ana  fincei. 
The  character  of  labor  has  been  much  improved  during  the  year. 

GEOBGIA. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  C.  C.  Sibley,  United  States  army,  who  wu 
on  duty  as  assistant  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  the  dato 
of  my  last  annual  rex)ort,  continued  to  act  as  such  tliroughoat  the  present 
year. 

The  organization  of  the  State  in  sub-districts,  each  including  a  nimi« 
ber  of  contiguous  counties,  with  responsible  officers  in  charge,  remains 
substantially  unchanged. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  the  same  difficulties  arose  between  planten 
and  freedmen  in  the  settlement  of  contracts  and  division  of  the  crops 
which  have  been  reported  with  regard  to  other  States;  and  the  same  du>- 
position  was  exhibited  by  many  employers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  freed  people  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rightfrd  share  of  the  crops.  In  his  report  for  November,  the  aasistaDt 
commissioner  says: 

The  spirit  of  oppression  is  to  be  found  almost  everywhere,  and,  embittered  by  poBtkal 
differences,  has  broken  out  into  serious  outrages  in  various  localities. 

It  was  reported  that  in  the  coast  districts  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  great  demoralization  prevailed,  and  that  the  freedmen  refused 
to  contract  for  the  ensuing  season.  Upon  an  investigation  by  M^jor  J. 
£.  Lewis,  bureau  inspecting  officer,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  state 
of  affairs  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  had  been  represented;  that  the  freed- 
men were  delaying  contracting  only  in  hopes  of  better  terms.  The 
agents  of  the  bureau  were  instructed  to  use  everj-  effort  to  secure  homes 
and  employment  for  the  colored  people  during  the  coming  year. 

In  January  the  freedmen  were  generally  entering  into  contracts. 
Labor  was  in  good  demand,  and  wages  as  high  as  during  the  previous 
year.  Most  of  the  contracts  were  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  More  whesi 
was  planted  than  ever  before  in  the  State.  The  fi'eed  i>eople  www 
reported  to  be  quiet  and  well  behaved,  and  as  a  class  the  most  law 
abiding  citizens  of  the  State. 

In  Ai)ril,  the  assistant  commissioner  states: 

The  freedmen  are  working  more  to  the  Ratisfaction  of  their  employers  than  at  aoj  tiae 
since  their  emancipation,  and  there  is  but  little  il'  any  complaint  in  regard  to  tbeir  geaeni 
deportment. 

No  general  issue  of  rations  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  desti- 
tute refugees  and  freed  people,  except  to  those  who  were  inmates  of 
regularly  organized  hospitals  or  asylmns.  In  the  earlier  porti(m  of  the 
winter  destitution  prevailed  to  a  Limited  extents  There  was  but  littb 
severe  suffering,  however,  and  this  was  mainly  contined  to  the  pooitr 
class  of  whites.  Very  few  freed  ]>eople  were  found  begging,  aid  bil 
few  applied  to  the  agents  of  the  bureau  for  sissistance.    It  ' 

best  to  make  no  general  distribution  of  ])rovisions.    The  cane^ 
tiH)ss  were  not  very  numerous,  and  the  civil  authorities  wet 
to  provide  for  all  their  poor.    One  beneficial  result  €t  tte 
dt'.stitute  rations  has  been  that  the  civil  authorities 
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1  many  cases,  -where  otherwise  tliey  would  have  remained  pas- 
Rive  Hpectutors  of  the  bounty  of  the  general  goveniment. 

Kimieroua  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  niion  freed  people  in  this 
&tat«,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  atrocity.  "At  Louisville.  Jcflci'soii  . 
coun^,  in  Noivember,  a  mob  anested  a  colored  man  charged  with  tho 
commission  of  rai)e  on  tho  peruoii  of  a  white  woiiiaii,  and  binding  liim 
to  a  stake,  piled  fagots  about  him  and  actually  biu-ned  Iiim  alive." 
niongfa  the  crime  charged  was  one  of  the  moHt  Iieiitous  known  to  the  law, 
yet  tiie  accused  was  executed  without  trial,  imdliiH  puuislinient  was  Kimply 
a  barbarous  torture.  In  other  instances,  fVecdmcn  have  been  tied  up 
and  whipped  and  their  houses  and  projierty  biinied.  In  the  minority  of 
cases  the  civil  authorities  have  fatle<l  to  punish  tlie  eriniinals. 

Previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  military  uuthoiity  and  tho  complete 
restoration  of  the  civil  government  of  the  State,  the  oflleers  and  agents  . 
of  the  bnrean  adjudicate<l  civil  eases  arising  »)u  contracts,  &c  Either 
party  had  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  agent  to  that  of  tho 
assistant  commissioner.  The  civil  authorities  were  not  inteifered  with 
in  their  action  except  under  instructions  trora  the  miUtavy  commander. 
Agents  sought  to  induce  parties  to  settle  disputes  by  means  of  arbitra- 
tion. Criminal  cases  were  taken  before  civil  magistrates  and  courts,  tlio 
agent  acting  as  eouusellor  or  advi.sur  of  the  freedmen.  In  case  the 
action  of  the  coiut  was  deemed  to  be  unjust,  a  full  rciiort  of  the  jini- 
ceedings  and  evidence  was  made  and  the  intervention  of  the  military 
authorities  requested. 

By  circular  letter  of  August  3,  18(>S,  the  assistant  commissioner 
announced  that  the  military  control  over  civil  affairs  having  been  with- 
drawn, and  tho  new  State  government  having  Iwen  established,  there- 
after, by  instruction  of  tho  Commissioner,  all  judicial  authoiity  wouhl 
belong  to  the  civil  magistrates  and  court.>i,  but  that  ofliciTs  and  ageuts 
of  the  bureau  could  still  materially  assist  IriHHimen  in  bringing  tlioir 
cases  before  the  civil  coiuis,  and  when  advisiible,  in  taking  thrm  up  to 
United  States  courts  imder  the  civil  rights  bill.  Agents  wci-c  instructed 
to  avoid  litigation  if  possible,  by  having  i-ccoutkc  to  arbitnition,  and 
directed  to  use  prudence  and  energj-  iu  nccuring  justice  to  the  frcedmcu 
in  this  period  of  transition  from  militarj-  to  fivil  rule. 

In  this  State,  also,  freedmen  have  Iwen  discharged  and  driven  from 
their  homes  for  voting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  em])loyer8.  Wliito 
men  have  also  been  abused  for  the  manner  in  which  they  havt;  exercised 
the  right  of  siifili-age.  The  assistant  commissioner  was  directed  to  relievo 
distress  or  starv'ation  oceaHioncd  thereby,  and  to  appeal  to  the  cotn- 
manding  general  of  the  mUitary  division  for  a  remetly  of  this  evil. 

At  the  Iwginning  of  tho  cuirent  year  hospitals  were  in  operation  at 
Angnsta,  Savannah,  Maeon,  Coliunbus,  and  Atlanta,  and  dispciu^unes  at 
Brunswick,  Darieti  and  Albanv.  The  linspitat  at  Oolumlins  was  closed 
December  IC,  1807,  that  at  Augusta  May  M,  18C8,  that  at  Atiaiit:i 
Angost  35,  ISfm ;  the  remaining  patients  being  transfc^i'nMl  to  the  hos- 
pitals still  in  operation,  in  cases  where  the  local  authorities  would  not 
assume  their  care. 

Uoch  has  been  accomplished  in  the  establishment  and  con<hict  of  col- 
ored schools,  and  tho  edncational  interests  of  the  SUitc  are  iu  flourishing 
eoDdidon. 

llM  highest  namber  of  schools,  day  and  night,  reportctl  daring  tlin 
VfOTf  ia  iSS;  teachers,  174;  pupils,  8,'J30.    Besides  these  then^  were  80 
Babbatti  acno^  irith  603  teachers  and  15,141  pupils,  and  three  Indus- 
toW  sdMNda.  irith  184  pnpiU 
■"  ■"'  '"    I  eolond  kIiiooIb  has  changed  very  littto 
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dnring  the  year,  except  that  for  the  last  three  months  there  has  been 
more  bitterness  exhibited  towards  all  men  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
there  are  few  who  have  not  received  threats  either  openly  (v  anony- 
monsly.  It  is  not  known  that  any  have  received  personal  iiuury,  except 
tiie  colored  teacher  at  Hawkinsville,  who  was  shot  and  seriously  wounded^ 

ATiA  HA  w  As 

Brevet  Miyor  General  Wager  Swayne,  who,  at  the  date  of  my  last 
annual  report,  was  assistant  commissioner  of  this  boreau  for  the  Stale 
of  Alabama,  continued  to  act  as  such  until  January  14, 1868,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Julius  Hayden,  who,  in  turn, 
was  succeeded  March  31,  18C8,  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  O.  L. 
Shepherd. 

General  Shepherd  was  relieved  August  18,18C8,by  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edwin  Beecher,  who  has  continued  to  discharge  the  daties  of 
assistant  commissioner  to  the  present  time. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  in  this  State  is  into  sub^istricts,  com- 
prising each  from  four  to  six  contiguous  counties.  So  far  as  they  coold 
be  had,  officers  of  the  regular  service  have  been  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  sub-districts,  as  sub-assistant  commissioners.  Where  they  oonld  Mt 
be  obtained,  reliable  civilian  agents  have  been  appointed  to  that  duty. 
During  the  year  several  of  the  sub-districts  have  been  broken  up,  and 
the  officers  and  agents  in  charge  relieved.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  contract  the  operations  of  the  bureau  so  fur  as  compatible  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  freed  people,  and  to  reduce  the  cur- 
rent expenditures  to  the  lowest  practicable  amount. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  throughout  the  year  has,  in  gen- 
eral, been  quiet  and  satisfactory.  The  cordial  working  together  of  tte 
agents  and  officers  of  the  biu^au,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  tro(^ 
and  commanding  posts  under  the  military  authority,  have  produced  the 
happiest  results.  As  a  rule,  the  officers  of  the  new  State  government 
have  shown  a  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens. This  has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  col- 
ored people  and  in  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  towaixl  them.  The 
workings  of  the  bui'eau  have  been  satisfactory,  in  the  face,  in  some  sec- 
tions, of  \i()lent  opposition.  The  freedmen,  often  maltreated  on  the  most 
triHing  prt^texts.  Lave  exhibited  feelings  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  but 
not  of  animosity  or  revenge.  • 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  planting  was  rctanled  and  contracting 
hindered  by  the  politiciil  contest  then  carried  on.  To  remedy  this,  and 
facilitsite  the  making  of  contracts,  blank  forms  were  furnished  through 
the  various  agents  of  the  bureau,  and  the  inii)ortauce  of  pi-eimring  fur 
tlie  coming  season  urged. 

With  the  sj)ring  the  demand  for  lalK)r  increase<l,  affording  employ- 
ment, at  fair  wages,  for  all  who  were  abh*  to  work,  and  the  freedmen 
enten^d  u])on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  with  a  better  assurance  of  being 
paid  for  their  services  tlian  was  the  C4ist>  the  year  previous. 

During  the  winter  months  considerable  destitution  prevaihnl  in  the 
middle  and  southern  sections  of  the  State,  and  esi)ecially  in  and  near 
the  larger  towns.  To  relieve  the  suffering  sou])-houses  were,  established 
at  Mobile,  Selma,  Montgomery,  lluiitsvillo,  and  other  principal  i)oint& 
Besides,  a  small  issue  was  made  of  supplies  remaining  on  hand  fh>m 
those  provided  under  the  special  rc»lief  act  of  Miux'li  30, 18G7.  ThotM) 
issues  wen*  caiviidly  guardetl,  and  their  benelits  confined  to  the  netnl^' 
and  deserving. 
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The  assistant  commissioner  took  prompt  measures  to  dissipate  the 
belief  generally  entertained  by  planters  that  the  general  government 
would  assist  them  in  cultivating  their  lands  by  advancing  money  or  sup- 
I^UfiS.  and  to  disabuse  the  minc^  of  the  freedmen  of  the  idea  that  lands 
wiiica  might  come  into  the  hands  of  the  general  government  by  confis- 
ctitioii,  or  otherwise,  would  be  given  to  them.  The  colored  people  were 
assured  that  the  government  simply  proposed  to  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  white  men,  and  that  to  obtain  a  freehold  they  must  work 
for  the  means. 

The  medical  division  of  the  bureau  has  been  much  contracted.  Two 
hospitals  remain  in  operation.  Their  condition  is  satii^actory.  The 
nmnber  of  patients  has  been  much  diminished. 

The  fireedmen  here,  as  in  other  States,  have  shown  a  great  desire  to 
obtain  land  and  homes  of  their  own,  and  many  applications  for  the  entry 
of  public  lands  have  been  made.  In  May  the  land  office  had  not  yet 
becni  ftally  opened  for  the  prosecution  of  business.  On  the  part  of  white 
citizens  much  opposition  is  felt  to  the  sale  to,  or  occupancy  of  land  by,  the 
freedmen. 

In  February,  1868,  complaint  was  made  that  many  freedmen  had  been 
discharged  from  employment  on  account  of  voting.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  payment,  or  settlement  for  labor  already  x>6rformed,  was  denied. 
The  officers  and  agents  of  the  bureau  were  instructed  to  give  prompt 
and  carefol  attentiop  to  this  matter ;  <  to  see  that  no  one  suffered  extreme 
want  in  consequence  of  being  thus  discharged,  if  in  their  power  to  pre- 
xent  it;  to  use  every  effort  to  procure  employment  for  them,  and  in  cases 
of  necessity  to  issue  supplies  of  com  and  bacon.  The  assistant  com- 
missioner reported  soon  after  that  those  discharged  had  been  employed 
by  others,  and  in  general  upon  much  better  terms  than  those  of  the  first 
contract.  Very  few  suffered  in  consequence  of  being  discharged,  and 
file  condition  of  the  greater  number  of  them  was  much  improved.  This 
fivtnnate  resiUt  was  due^  in  great  measure,  to  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  which  enabled  planters  to  cultivate  more  land  than  they  had 
at  first  contemplated. 

Cases  of  violent  outrage  upon  freed  people  have  not  been  very  fre- 
quently reported,  though  the  organization  kiiown  as  the  ^^Ku-Khix 
Klaa"  have  abused  colored  men  in  some  sections  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
turbed condition  of  civil  affaii's,  the  apathy  of  the  courts,  their  general 
indisposition  to  take  speedy  action  in  cases  refeiTcd  to  them,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  confidence  in  their  decisions  ou  the  part  of  the  freed  people. 
have  called  for  the  most  active  vigilance  on  the  part  of  officers  and 
agents.  In  some  districts  civil  officers  failed  to  discharge  their  duties 
as  required  by  State  laws,  and  in  some  instances  refused  to  act  at  all. 
The  powers  of  the  assistant  commissioner  might  have  been  inadequate 
to  these  cases,  but  the  command  of  the  military  sub-district  having  been 
vested  in  the  same  x)erson,  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  were  maintained. 

In  his  report  for  April,  the  assistant  commissioner  says:  ^' The  sta- 
tioning of  troops  in  the  more  turbulent  districts  of  the  State  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  sub-district  of  ALibama,  and  the  late  action  of 
military  courts  in  punishing  offenders  for  outrages  upon  loyal  i^ersons, 
white  or  black,  have  grea-tly  tended  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
fireed  people  in  the  government,  and  also  prevent  the  repetition  of  these 
crimes. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  State  government  the  assistant 
commissioner  states  that  the  general  tone  of  the  sub  assistant  commis- 
moner's  reports  is  good. 

The  newly  instsdled  civil  officers  appear  to  act  promptly  and  justly. 
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In  the  sub-district  of  Demopolis,  however,  much  bitterness  is  expressed 
against  tlie  bureau  agent,  and  threats  of  driving  him  away  made.  Two 
murders  were  reported  here  during  the  month  of  August. ,  This  section, 
the  west  and  central,  has  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  turbulent  and  dangerous  characters,  who  have  hereto- 
fore and  apparently  do  now  keep  the  civil  authorities  in  awe  and  set 
them  at  defiance. 

The  great  necessity  of  the  thorough  education  of  their  children  and 
the  many  benefits  which  would  result  therefrom  are  fidly  appreciated 
by  the  colored  people ;  but  their  x>ovcrty  has  crippled  their  eflforts  in 
this  cause.  The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  and  the  opposition  mani- 
fested in  some  sections  have  confined  the  operations  of  fieedmen'* 
schools  almost  entirely  to  towns  in  which  agents  ore  stationed. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Harper,  tiie  sux>erintendent  of  education,  in  August  esti- 
mated the  number  of  schools  organized  and  in  operation  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  at  72,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,562  pupils.  B^des 
these,  some  schools  have  been  maintained  by  private  effort.  These 
schools  compare  favorably  with  the  average  of  schools  in  the  north.  No 
more  competent  or  devoted  teachers  can  be  found  anywhere  than  those 
engagexl  in  this  work.  Mr.  Harper  believes  there  are  100,000  children 
in  the  State  who  have  never  learned  the  alphabet  or  been  inside  of  a 
school  house,  and  says  that  there  are  91  points  in  the  State  where,  in  all. 
145  new  schools  might  be  organized^  each  in  the  mid^t  of  a  dense  ooloreu 
population. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Brevet  Mcyor  General  Alvan  C.  Oillem,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
commanding  officer  fourth  military  district,  has  had  supervision  as 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  affairs  of  the  bureau  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  State  is  di\ided  into  24  sub-districts,  being  in  charge  of  seven  offi- 
cers of  the  i-egidar  army,  eight  oflicers  formerly  of  the  vetem  reserve 
corps,  and  eight  ci\ilian  agents. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  assistant  commissioner  the  condition  of 
the  Ireed  people  throughout  the  State  is  not  only  impro\ing  but  is  satis- 
factory. The  crops,  upon  which  the  material  interests  of  the  freedmeu 
are  based,  have  yielded  an  abundant  reward  for  their  labor. 

General  Gillem  issued  a  circuhir  January  25,  urging  the  planters  to 
devote  more  land  and  labor  to  the  production  of  com  and  wheat,  and 
informed  them  that  the  impression  which  prevailed  among  many  persons 
that  the  government  intended  to  advance  supplies  or  money  to  aid  them 
in  cultivating  their  lands  was  erroneous.  Planters  were  thereby  indnoed 
to  devote  more  land  to  the  raising  of  breadstuffs  than  has  before  been 
customary.  The  drouth  so  much  feared  at  one  time  wasr  soon  afterwanU 
succeeded  by  steady  and  continuous  rains,  causing  apprehensions  equally 
serious,  but  from  neither  cause  ha«  any  genei'al  injury  to  the  ero|>8  bet*ii 
sustained,  although  in  some  localities  they  are  not  as  large  as  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case. 

Tlie  fivedmen  have  worked  well ;  most  of  them  have  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  acquired  sufticient  knowledge  not  only  to  under- 
stand the  obligati(m  of  c<mtracts,  but  to  enter  into  no  agreement  contrary 
to  their  a])parent  interests,  and  the  i)olicy  of  the  assistant  commissioner 
has  been  such  as  while  requiring  ImMliuon  to  carry  out  their  obligations 
would  comi)el  employers  to  an  equal  obs(»rvance  of  them. 

The  "  share  system"  has  prevaihul  as  a  rule  throughout  the  State. 
Bv  avoiding  extravagance  and  husbanding  the  proceeds  which  will  fall 
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to  ihdr  tuuire,  the  maaees  of  the  freedmen  should  bo  enabled  to  pass 
fliTonifh  the  coming  winter  mthoat  sulferinfr,  and  many  of  them  be  in  a 
oonditioQ  to  commence  planting  on  their  own  account  in  the  spring. 

Hiiny  freedmeu  have  complained  of  being  discharged  itom  labor  for 
atteoduig  political  meetings,  some  for  voting  in  opposition  to  the  politi- 
cal views  of  their  employers,  and  others  of  being  intimidated  trom  voting 
at  aD  or  compelled  to  vote  contrary  to  their  own  wishes.  On  the  other 
hand  a  number  of  complaints  have  been  preferred  hy  employers  against 
freedmen  (some  of  them  minor  and  not  entitled  to  vote)  for  ^-iolation  of 
contract  in  leaving  their  work  when  it  was  most  needed,  to  engage  in 
piditics. 

Prior  to  the  election  officers  and  agents  of  the  borean  were  furnished 
with  instructions  as  follows : 

Th*  itebt  to  dischftrp  an  employs  depends  npon  tfac  nitnre  of  the  sijTRenieiit  or  contract 
witthn  between  tbe  partiei.  A.  laborer  employed  b/  the  day  can  be  discharged  without 
aMet  M  Milgninent  of  »nie  upon  payment  of  wages  due.  Theiameia  the  case  with  week 
«r  month.  Loboieis  entiio'red  by  the  year  cannot  be  discharged  without  legitimate  caaiie 
prior  to  December  S&,  1S68.  Tho«e  workin)^  on  ahantB  cannot  be  leot  off  or  discharged 
wilhimt  cleaT  and  definite  proof  of  violation  or  contract  by  them. 

trader  these  instractiona  many  freedmen  working  on  shares  who  bad 
herai  discharged  were  returned  to  their  work,  and  will  he  secured  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  animosities  engendered  by  a  political  campaign  and  election  have 
nsulted  in  many  places  in  personal  abuse  and  ontrage.  In  each  case 
Kqmted  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  offenders  to  justice. 

In  regard  to  marital  relations  of  treed  people  the  assistant  comjnis- 
tiiHier  reports  bat  Uttle  improvement. 

Cases  of  illegal  apprenticeship,  although  not  as  frequent  as  heretofore, 
rtDl  arise,  but  as  instructions  on  this  point  are  positive  and  are  not 
!      opposed  by  the  civil  courta,  a  number  of  minor  children  have  been 
restored  to  their  proper  natural  guardians. 

An  agency  for  locating  public  lands  under  the  recent  "  homestead 
BCt^  was  established  in  An^st  last.  The  agents  of  the  burean  have 
been  directed  to  inform  freedmen  and  others  of  that  fact,  and  maps  and 
•itauts,  showing  what  lauds  are  open  for  entry,  have  been  prepared  and 
iliatribnted. 

The  assistant  commissioner  reports  of  the  administration  of  justice 
that  the  higher  tribunals,  as  well  as  many  of  the  local  or  inferior  courts, 
btve  a  reputation  for  impartiality  in  their  decisions  without  regard  to 
me  or  color.  Where  abuse  of  power,  or  a  failure  to  properly  exercise 
it,  lij  judicial  or  otlier  civil  officers,  has  been  reported  and  clearly  shewn 
toexist^the  assistant  commissioner,  in  his  capacity  as  commander  of 
the  mihtary  district,  has  removed  such  officers  and  appointed  competent 
nm  in  their  stead. 

Nevertheless,  injustice  and  oppression  cannot  at  all  times  be  prevented, 
and  their  entire  suppression  is  rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

UDjust  decisions  by  the  courts  in  civil  cases  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  freedmen  are  by  no  means  final  in  their  result,  but  upon  satisfactorj- 
eridence  of  the  &ct  are  set  aside  and  such  action  taken  by  the  bureau 
M  equity  would  require. 

At  all  times  the  demand  for  labor  has  been  greater  than  could  be  sup- 

ptied,  and  consequently  but  a  small  degree  of  destitution  has  prevailed. 

As  high  a  rat©  aa  oO  cents  per  100  pounds  (and  rations)  has  been 

tilered  hands  to  pick  cotton — from  150  to  200  pounds  being  considered 

ui  average  day's  work. 

Hie  operations  of  the  educational  department  have  been  for  the  last 
few  numths  in  a  measure  susjiended,  so  far  as  they  pertain  directly  to  tUa 
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condactiug  of  schools,  owing  to  the  £Eict  that  with  but  few  exoeptions  the 
several  educational  and  benevolent  societies  co-operating  with  the 
bureau  have  suspended  their  schools  for  a  summer  vacation. 

The  superintendent  of  education  made  a  special  effort  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  those  schools  located  in  the  healthy  districts  of  the  State, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  open  75  day  schools,  with  an  average  nnmber 
of  3,500  pupils  and  76  teachers,  (38  being  colored.)  Thirty  of  these 
schools  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  benevolent  asso- 
ciations of  the  north.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  regu- 
lar season  is  102,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instrac- 
tion  in  tiie  regular  schools  is  about  14,000. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  freedmen  has  made  it  necessary  tor  the 
bureau  to  sustain  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  oondnct- 
ing  the  schools.  But  it  is  expected  that  when  the  crops  are  harvested 
the  freedmen  generally  will  be  able  to  contribute  much  more  for  this 
object. 

Three  hospitals  were  in  operation  with  capacity  for  480  beds  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  Of  these  two  have  been  disc(mtiniied2So 
that  now  only  one  hospital  and  two  dispensaries  are  in  operati<Hi*  The 
hosxutal  (in  Vicksburg)  contains  some  200  patients,  most  of  them  <dd, 
ii^rm  and  permanently  helpless. 

During  the  last  quarter  (comprising  the  most  sickly  season  of  the 
year)  about  1,800  persons  have  been  treated  in  the  hoq>itals  and  diqien- 
saries — ^the  number  of  deaths  being  33. 

The  ^^ Howard  Orphan  Asylum"  in  Lauderdale,  supported  entirelv  by 
the  bureau,  has  at  present  105  inmates;  that  at  i^atches  163|  all  white. 

LOUISIANA. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  Brevet  M^jor  General  J.  A.  Mower 
was  assistant  conmiissioner  of  this  bureau  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
December  4, 1867,  he  was  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Coloncd  W.  H.  Wood, 
who  tem]>oraiily  performed  the  duties  of  assistant  commissioner  until 
January  2, 18C8,  when  Brevet  Major  General  11,  G.  Buchanan  was  assigned. 
General  Buchanan  was  succeeded  August  24, 18C8,  by  Brevet  Major  Gen- 
eral Edward  Hatch,  who  has  since  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
oflSce. 

The  State  is  divided  for  bureau  purposes  into  eight  sub-districts,  com- 
prising, ou  an  average,  six  parishes  each.  An  ofOicer  or  agent  is  in  charge 
of  each  sub-district,  under  whom  are  subordinate  agents,  each  having 
charge  of  one  or  two  parishes. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  was 
gloomy.  The  crops  had  proven  almost  a  total  failure.  Cotton  planting 
was  retarded,  and  in  some  cases  prevented,  by  the  inundation,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  crop  destroyed  by  the  army  worm.  The  inundation  was 
attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Some 
corn  was  produced  in  the  northwestern  and  western  sections,  and  some- 
thing of  a  crop  was  gathered  on  the  sugar  and  rice  plantations  in  the 
parishes  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans;  but  in  no 
iwrtion  of  the  State  was  tliere  a  profitable  yield. 

In  his  reimrt  for  November,  1867,  the  assistant  commissioner  says: 
"  The  condition  of  the  colored  race  in  this  State  is  not  promising.  The 
poor  results  of  the  year's  labor  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  many 
planters  and  freed  people.  The  latter  have  done  all  that  was  in  their  power; 
protection  and  assistance  have  been  afforded  by  the  bureau  to  the  fidl 
extent  of  jurisdiction.    In  hundreds  of  crises  the  entire  yield  of  the  crops 
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will  not  pAj  the  wages  of  the  laborers.    Under  these  circumstanoesy  sharp 
practices  are  resorted  to  by  creditors  to  seize  what  little  they  could  find 
upon  the  plantations.    Some  planters,  who  have  drawn  largely  npon  their 
merchants  in  New  Orleans  daring  the  year,  finding  their  inability  to  mako 
payments,  ship  and  sell  their  crops  in  other  markets.    Others  discharge 
or  drive  off  their  laborers,  alleging  that  they  can  feed  them  no  longer." 
Officers  and  agents  of  the  bore^iu  were  instructed  to  put  forth  every 
effort  for  the  prevention  of,  or  obtaining  of  redress  for,  frauds  upon  labor- 
en.    The  cases  were  brought  before  the  civil  authorities.    Many  of  the 
latter,  however,  have  exhibited  the  greatest  indifference  in  cases  where 
fteedmen  are  concerned,  and,  by  delay  and  neglect  of  their  complaints, 
practically  refused  to  do  justice.    The  State  laws  make  the  laborers'  due49 
a  first  lien  on  the  crops;  but  in  every  case  of  prosecution  of  their  just 
dconands  at  law  security  was  demanded,  in  most  cases,  far  exceeding  in 
amount  the  ability  of  the  freedmen  to  give.    Thus  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  ci\il  laws  was  oppressive,  though  evidence  of  premeditated 
maladministration  by  magistrates  were  hard  to  find. 

The  civil  authorities  failed  to  relieve  the  destitution  that  ensued.    It 
th^^ore  became  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  take  some  measures  to  pre- 
vent severe  suffering.    Officers  and  agents  were  instructed  to  forward 
Usts,  based  upon  careful  investigation,  of  the  indigent  and  helpless.    This 
dass  included  those  who,  from  ago  or  disea^^,  were  utterly  unable  to  obtain 
a  support,  and  for  whom  the  parish  authorities  either  could  not  or  would 
not  provide.    The  number  of  this  class  reported  in  December  w^is  1,447, 
the  value  of  supplies  distributed  to  them  dimng  the  month  was  $3,411  SS. 
In  March  the  number  of  indigent  and  helpless  aided  was  2,210,  the  value 
of  supplies  given  them  was  $4,919  52.    In  June,  1868,  the  assistant  com- 
missioner issued  a  circular  stating  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  com  and 
vegetables  were  becoming  plenty,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  the  few 
decrepid  and  infirm  persons  could  be  provided  for  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, the  issuing  of  rations  to  indigent  and  helpless  would  be  discontinued 
after  the  supplies  then  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  were  exhausted. 

Great  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  colored  people  of  this  State  from  the 
operations  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  bureau.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  two  hospitals  were  in  oi>eration,  one  at  New  Orleans  with 
capadty  to  accommodate  500  patients;  the  other  at  Shreveport  with 
capacity  to  accommodate  100  patients.  Dispensaries  were  also  conducted 
ftt  New  Iberia,  Algiers,  and  Monroe.  None  but  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  Bickness  were  admitted  to  the  hospital.  Connected  with  the  hospitiil 
at  New  Orleans  was  a  ^^Dependents'  Home,''  in  which  a  limited  number 
of  old  and  decrepit  freed  i)eople  were  cared  for. 

Strenuous  effoii:s  have  been  made  gradually  to  reduce  the  medical  estab- 
lishment. The  dispensary  at  New  Iberia  was  discontinued  in  December, 
and  m  May,  1868,  a  dispensary  was  substituted  for  the  hospital  at  Shreve- 
port^ the  remaining  patients,  36  in  number,  being  transferred  to  hospital 
at  New  Orleans.  A  saving  to  the  government  of  about  $700  per  month 
was  thus  efiected. 

September  1,  the  assistant  commissioner,  by  a  circular,  announced  that 
in  view  of  the  i>rospective  discontinuance  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  bureau,  no  more  disabled,  superannuated,  or  destitute  sick  freed  peo- 
ple would  be  admitted  into  the  New  Orleans  freedmens'  hospital,  and 
stated  that  the  new  State  government  being  now  in  full  operation,  this 
dass  must  be  provided  for  by  the  local  civil  authorities. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  extreme  want  occasioned  by  the  bankruptey  of 
planters,  and  the  consequent  non-employment  of  freedmen,  the  assistant 
oommisaioner  was  directed;  January  1, 1868.  to  advance  supplies  of  pro- 
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visions,  taking  formal  first  lien  on  the  crops,  and  movables  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  for  reimbursement.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
bonds  with  ample  security  being  token  to  secure  the  ftdfilment  of  the 
agreement.  The  State  was  divided  into  two  agricultural  districts,  and 
for  each  a  factor  of  the  bureau  designated  to  whom  the  crops,  when  bar- 
vested,  should  be  consigned,  and  who  should,  upon  sale,  remit  to  the 
bureau  agent  the  amount  of  the  planter's  indebtness  to  the  bureau  and 
the  fireedmen  employed.  This  plan  produced  the  best  results;  enabled 
planters,  otherwise  powerless,  to  resume  operations,  and  induced  mer- 
chants, who  had  hitherto  refused,  to  advance  supplies. 

The  educational  work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  measure 
of  success  attained  is  quite  gratifying  considering  the  obstacles  that  have 
been  encountered — ^the  x>overty  of  the  ireedmen,  the  small  amount  <rf  aid 
received  from  benevolent  associations  at  the  north,  and,  in  the  more 
remote  sections,  the  prejudice  and  opx>o8ition  of  white  citizens.  In  May 
the  total  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  217,  with  244  teachers  and 
10,971  pupils. 

While  tiie  freedmen,  as  a  class,  exhibit  a  very  general  interest  in  relig- 
ious matters,  many  of  their  habits  still  show  the  debasing  influence  of  the 
slave  system.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  contract  In  this  respect^  however, 
their  conduct  is  undergoing  much  improvement,  and  cases  oi  desertion 
of  wife  and  family  are  becoming  rare. 

The  condition  of  society  in  the  more  remote  and  sparsely  settled  jmr- 
ishes  is  greatly  disorganized.  In  some  sections  the  treatment  of  tlie  col- 
ored people  has  been  deplorable.  Outrage  and  crimes  of  every  description 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  them  with  impunity.  In  these  sections  the 
character  of  the  local  magistracy  is  not  as  high  as  could  be  desired,  and 
many  of  them  have  connived  at  the  escape  of  offenders,  while  some  have 
even  participated  in  the  outrages.  In  other  sections  lawless  ruffians  have 
overawcil  the  civil  authorities,  "Vigilance  Committees'' and  "Kn-klux 
Klaus,"  disguised  by  night,  have  bunied  the  dwellings  and  shed  the  blood 
of  unoffending  frceclmen.  In  many  eases  of  brutal  murder  brought  before 
the  civil  authorities,  verdicts  of  justifiable  homicide  in  self-defence  have 
been  rendered.  Tlic  agents  of  the  bureau,  in  obedience  to  their  instme- 
tions,  have  exerted  all  the  powers  confided  to  them  for  the  protection  of 
the  freed  people,  first  refeiTing  the  cases  to  the  ci\il  ofQcials,  and  then, 
if  justice  is  not  rendered,  calling  on  the  military  authorities  for  their 
action.  For  a  few  months  past  the  assistant  commissioner  reports  a 
decrease  iu  the  number  of  outrages  committed,  and  more  efficient  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  for  the  apprehension  and  punish- 
ment of  the  perpetrators. 

TEXAS. 

Brevet  Mjyor  General  J.  J.  KejTiolds,  commanding  fifth  miltiaiy 
district,  who  was  assistant  commissioner  of  Texas  at  the  date  of  my 
last  annual  rei>ort,  has  sinc«  continued  to  act  as  such. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  this  district  has  rendered  necessary  the 
distribution  of  a  large  military  force  over  the  State. 

The  commanding  oflicers  of  military  i>oatsare  also  acting  as  agents  of 
the  biut^au  for  their  respective  districts,  so  that  a  comparatively  small 
forc^  of  civilian  agents  are  on  dnty  in  this  State.  By  these  officers  the 
operations  of  the  bureau  have  been  conducted  as  efficiently  as  circum- 
stancoi^  would  permit.  They  have  iK)wer  to  hear  and  a<^udicate  eases 
to  which  freedmen  are  parties,  and  to  impose  and  collect  fijies.    Their 
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inodeof  procedure  has  been  conformed  tothat  prescribed  by  State  lava 
for  jostices'of  the  peace,  though  their  jurisdiction  has  not  been  limited 
lay  the  amount  in  controversy.  They  are  forbidden  to  receive  fees  for 
any  services  rendered  by  them.  Sheriffs  and  constables  have  been 
directed  to  execute  the  process  of  the  bureau.  Appeal  lies  from  the 
tnueaa  agent  to  the  assistant  commissioner  of  the  State. 

The  magistrates  and  judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  law  are,  in  general, 
ftir  and  impartial  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  juries  in  their 
verdicts,  and  in  the  weight  they  give  to  testimony,  have  almost  always 
dlBcriminated  against  the  freedmen. 

A  fearful  amount  of  lawlessness  and  ruffianism  has  prevailed  in  Texas 
dating  the  past  year.  Armed  bands  styling  themselves  Ku-kinx,  &c., 
lutve  practiced  barbarous  cnielties  upon  the  freedmen.  Murders  by  the 
desp^adoes  who  have  long  disgraced  this  State  are  of  common  occurrence. 
The  civil  authorities  have  been  overawed,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  the 
borean  and  military  forces  have  been  ^towerless  to  prevent  the  commis- 
aioo  of  these  crimes.  From  information  on  file  in  the  ofQce  of  the 
assistant  commissioner  it  appears  that  in  the  month  of  March  the  number 
of  freedmen  murdered  was  21 ;  of  white  men,  15 ;  the  number  of  fi*eed- 
nen  assaulted  with  the  intent  to  kill,  11;  white  men,  7.  In  July  the 
number  of  freedmen  murdered  was  32 ;  white  men,  7.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  reliable  authority  that  in  August,  186S,  there  were  probably 
£,000  indictments  pendin  g  in  the  State  for  homicide,  in  some  of  itfi  various 
Agrees,  in  most  casesdownright  murder.  Yet  since  the  close  of  the  war 
wdy  in  one  solitary  case  (that  of  a  freedman  who  was  hung  at  Houston) 
has  punishment  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  been  awarded. 

In  consequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs  a  kind  of  a  quiet  prevails 
among  the  Ireed  people  lacking  but  little  in  all  the  essentials  of  slavery. 
Id  the  more  remote  districts,  where  bureau  agents  arc  50  or  100  miles 
aput,  and  stations  of  troops  still  further  distant,  freedmen  do  not  dare 
or  presume  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  late  masters.  They 
make  no  effort  to  exercise  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the  acts  of 
Congress,  and  few  even  of  Union  men  are  brave  enough,  or  rather  fool- 
hardy enoagh,  to  advise  them  in  anything  antagonistic  to  tlie  sentiments 
of  the  people  lately  in  rebellion. 

Owing  to  these  causes  and  the  lack  of  schools  the  freedmen  of  Texas 
do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  They  have  not  made  the  same  progress,  and  are  less  thrifty 
and  provident.  14'eveKhuless  they  have  worked  faithfully  and  Indus- 
tnonsly,  as  the  condition  of  the  crops  testifies.  The  assistant  commis- 
tioner  remarks  that  each  succeeding  month  they  have  done  better  and 
better,  and  complaints  that  they  will  not  work  are  becoming  very  rare. 
It  is  believed  that  more  land  was  planted  in  cotton  this  year  than  at 
anyprevious  time  since  ISCl.  Notwithstandingthe  complaints  of  poverty 
prevalent  in  the  winter  of  1867,  the  planters  I'oimd  means  to  work  their 
plantations  without  aid  from  the  government.  The  crop  this  year  has 
yielded  a  good  return  for  the  capital  and  labor  invested.  Doubtless  the 
f^nre  of  this  important  crop  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  canscs  of  ill  treatment  of  freed  people  by  whites.  This  year  it 
is  hoped  the  laborers  will  receive  their  fair  proportion  of  the  proceeds. 
Hentofore  defrauding  them  has  been  the  rule,  but  lately  the  assistant 
commissioner  reports  an  improvement  in  the  feelings  of  planters  toward 
freedmen. 

Ho  Berions  destitntioa  has  prevailed  in  this  State.  Very  few  freed 
people  are  in  waht,  and  these  comprise  only  the  old  and  infirm.  This 
class  is  geoernlly  provided  for  by  relatives  and  friends.     Supplies  are 
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abundant  and  cheaply  produced,  and  no  necessity  exists  for  the  issue  of 
rations. 

No  hospitals  have  been  in  ox>eration  in  the  State  under  the  auspices 
of  the  bureau  during  the  year,  nor  are  any  medical  officers  on  duty  in 
the  bureau  in  this  State. 

The  progress  of  the  educational  work  in  Texas  has  been  much  impeded 
by  the  poverty  of  the  freedmen,  and  in  the  more  remote  sections  by  the 
determined  opposition  of  white  citizens.  The  freedmen's  schools  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  many  other  southern  States. 

ABKANSAS. 

Brevet  M^jor  General  G.  H.  Smith,  colonel  28th  infantry,  has  continued 
to  perform  the  duties  of  assistant  commissioner  of  Arkansas  throughout 
the  present  year. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  in  this  State  has  not  been  materially 
changed  during  that  time,  and  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  other  States. 

Agents  have  been  instructed  to  exercise  careful  supervision  over  the 
interests  of  those  committed  to  their  charge ;  to  have  stated  times  for 
visiting  the  different  sections  of  their  respective  districts,  and  to  givo 
notice  of  such  times  in  order  that  all  persons  \iishing  to  do  business  with 
them  may  know  when  and  where  to  meet  them ;  and  to  make  full  monthly 
reports  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  due  performance  of  their  duties 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  freed  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which 
operated  in  other  States,  much  destitution  prevailed,  particiJarly  in  tho 
cotton-growing  counties  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 

By  General  Order  No.  15,  of  December  19,  1867,  from  headquarters 
military  sub-district  of  Arkansas,  the  county  authorities  were  called 
upon  to  make  suitable  provision,  under  the  State  laws,  for  the  support 
of  their  poor.  This  order  had  the  eftect  in  many  localities  of  stimulat- 
ing the  ci\il  authorities  to  exertion,  but  was  of  little  influence  in  cases 
where  whole  communities  were  destitute. 

In  January  the  assistant  commissioner  repoited  that  destitution  was 
decreasing ;  that  no  rations  had  been  issued  except  to  the  inmates  of  the 
two  hospitals  and  asylums  at  Little  Hock  and  Helena,  and  tbat  in  a 
number  of  counties  paui)ers  of  either  color  were  cared  for  by  the  local 
authorities. 

The  hospital  establishment  in  this  State  has  been  materially  reduced 
during  the  year.  In  December,  1807,  the  hospitals  at  FoVt  Smith, 
Washington,  Camden,  and  Pine  Bluft'  were  discontinued  and  disiH'Usaries 
established  in  their  stead.  The  permanently  sick  and  disabled  were 
transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Little  Kock.  In  April,  18G8,  the  disj^ensiuy 
at  Washington  was  discontinued,  and  in  May  those  at  Pine  Bluff  and 
Camden,  as  no  longer  necessary.  A  dispensjJry  was  substituted  for  the 
hos])ital  at  Uelena,  and  12  patients  remaining  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Little  Kock. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  important  work  of  fostering  the 
educational  interests  of  thefreed  iH^oi)le.  It  has  been  theaim  of  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  to  dot  the  State  all  over  with  school-houses  as  thickly 
as  possible.  Schools,  i)reviously  confined  to  the  principtU  towns,  have 
been  j)ushed  into  the  interior  awl  more  remote  sections. 

In  November,  1807,  by  circular,  the  assistant  commissioner  announced 
that  aid  would  be  given  to  freed  people  in  erection  of  school-buildings 
only  when  they  had  secured  a  title  in  fee  simple  to  sufficient  ground  for 
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tbe  pnzpose ;  the  title  to  be  vestctl  in  a  school  board  cliosen  by  advice 
of  the  agent  from  umoug  the  colored  ))eo|)le.  Agents  verc  directed  to 
visit  all  places  in  their  restwctive  dJstrictB,  where  8c1iooI»  could  be 
P8tablldh»l.  call  meetings  of  the  (»lore(l  )>eople  aud  advise  them  in  tbe 
choice  of  tneir  Bchool  boanl,  the  Relectioii  of  a  Bite,  and  the  geiiend 
nianagument  of  their  educational  atliurs.  The  sui>ciintendeut  and  assist- 
uit  HnperinteudentH  have  addresiiMMl  meetings  of  freed  i)eopte  at  vari- 
OO!}  points  on  the  advantage  and  neceiisity  of  educating tlieir  children. 
Tbe  I'reedmen  have  sliown  gifut  interest  in  the  nork,  and  nothing  but 
their  povei-ty  baa  prevented  them  from  assuming  a  lai'ger  proportion  of 
the  exi>ense  incurred.  Considering  the  disadvantageous  circumstances 
under  ivhicb  tbe  school  vork  has  been  prosecuted,  the  progress  secured, 
is  encooragiiig. 

The  administration  of  justice  by  tbe  civil  authorities  has  been  &r  fh>m 
effective.  Lawless  violence  and  niUanism  have  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent. 

Three  churches  belonging  to  freedmen  in  Ouachita  county  were  bonied 
by  parties  unknown  on  the  night  of  April  4, 18U8.  The  assistant  com- 
missioner attributes  this  wanton  act  to  the  bitter  feelings  aroused  by 
the  part  the  &e«lmen  liad  taken  in  the  then  recent  election,  and  states 
that  similar  deeds  arc  not  uncommon.  "  The  Ku-klux  Klan  serve  their 
mysterious  notices  and  make  their  midnight  rounds  in  diiferent  pails  of 
tlie  State."  Ever>'  precaution  has  been  taken  with  the  forces  at  hand. 
Troojta  were  stationed  at  21  difi'erent  points  in  the  State  *,  but  even  this 
distribution  has  failed  to  check  the  Q\i\.  Tlie  ci\'il  law  in  this  State,  so 
tar  as  the  punishment  of  ciime  is  concerned,  exists  only  in  name." 

Oa  the  night  of  Itlay  1<>  a  freedmen'a  church  and  scIiool-houHe  (not 
erected  by  government  aid)  in  Mis.sissii>pi  county  was  burned  by  iucen- 
diaries.  Several  other  gross  irregularities  occurred  in  different  sections 
of  the  State  during  this  mouth.  Each  case  was  as  fully  investigated  as 
piactlcable,  but  ^vitb  no  satisfactory  result,  so  far  as  the  arrest  or  puuish- 
ment  of  the  criminals  is  concerned. 

Jidy  25,  1S<);^,  a  circular  Venn  issued  by  the  assistant  commissioner 
that  civil  govemnient  baling  been  re-established,  thereafter  no  agent, 
officer,  or  employ^  of  the  brnvan  should  exei-eise  any  authority  not  in 
hannony  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 
In  his  report  for  August  tlie  assistant  commissioner  says : 

ij  llUrs  in  the  State  «Te  in  a  vest;  anKttled  condition.  InimediaCftj  adeT  tho  rmtoration 
ii  of  Xhe  ciwil  piTenimeiit  all  militsry  realraiiils  were  rpiDovcd,  nod,  bb  aarae  lillle  lime  wa« 
tttcmtaiy  for  the  appointment  and  qiinliticaiiuD  of  civil  officers,  Ibe  people  were  left,  ax  it 
weic,  without  Kiy  govpmmcnl.  Disoiderlj' pargoos  took  advautoffo  of  thU  Btnte  uf  tbiugx. 
wd,  in  •ome  countjeg.  entered  upon  a  course  of  luwIesiincRa,  rowdyisin,  and  deprcdatiniu  ' 
ll»i  iBoderod  even  life  insecure.  Tbe  rennll  in  a  reicn  of  lerroiiBm  tbst  htB  prevented 
ftppmnlcM  to  civil  offices  in  manj  counties  from  tjualifj'ing  and  entering  upon  their  dntiei. 
VBion  men  hsve  bceu  driven  from  tlieir  bomes,  and  freedmen  have  Buflei'ed  tbe  croeMBt  out- 
nfM.  Ur.  E.  G.  Baker,  ngenl  in  Ctiltenden  coiintj,  wan  sbal  and  severfly  wounded 
Aofoit  ]2,  18W.  Tbe  same  officer  lost  an  arm  by  a  similar  attempted  aisoMiuation  at 
Buibn^,  in  Aihlef  county,  about  two  years  before 

KENTUCKY. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  S.  Burbank,  TTuited  States  army,  has  con- 
tinaed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  assistant  commissioner  of  this  State 
throDghout  the  year. 

The  number  of  oSic^r!!  on  duty  at  date  of  last  annual  report  was  19^ 
RraMniag  at  this  time,  S ;  number  of  civilian  agents  employed  October, 
1887, 17;  Temaining,  1 ;  number  of  clerks  employed  at  ])resent  date,  19. 

It  iru  hoped  that  by  the  dischitrgc  of  officers  and  agents  a  \\xlvuA 
SiAb 
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discontinuance  of  the  bureau  could  be  effected  in  Fel 
instructions  were  issued  to  that  effect.    The  receiiyt  of 
the  proposed  reduction  throughout  the  State  was  followed  1^  m 
diate  and  large  increase  in  the  number  of  outrages  and  Grimes 
trated  ui)on  fio&ed  i)eople.    It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to 
the  proposed  action.    A  reorganization  of  the  State  was 
July,  1868,  whereby  the  operations  of  the  bureau  were  greatly 
and  expenses  reduced  about  $48,983  per  annum. 

Practically  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State  authoritki 
the  care  of  sick  and  destitute  colored  people.    A  hospital  for  sndii 
is  in  operation  at  Louisville^  Kentucky^  to  which  patients  fit>maD| 
of  the  State  have  been  admitted.    During  the  year  763  cases  have) 
treated.  Dispensaries  have  been  conducted  during  the  year  at 
Covington,  Lexington  Mount  Sterling,  Paducah,  and  Owensbon^. 
dispensary  at  Paducah  was  discontinued  in  December,  1^7;  ' 
Mount  Sterling  in  May,  18G8 ;  that  at  Lexington  in  July,  1868. 

Efforts  have  irom  time  to  time  been  made  to  induce  Uie  civfl 
ties  to  take  charge  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensarie-s,  and  to 
the  sick  and  destitute,  but  without  success.    July  16, 1868,  the 
at  Louisville  was  broken  up.    After  careful  inspections,  and  the 
charge  of  all  but  the  most  extreme  cases  of  i)ermanently  disabled,  it  ^ 
found  that  56  remained,  who  must  incAitably  suffer  unless  cared:' 
the  bureau.    These  were  received  in  a  "  Home  for  the  Destitute 
was  substituted  for  the  hospital.    The  orphan  asylum  is  still  in 
tion  at  Louisville. 

Lectures  on  the  subject  of  education  have  been  delivered  to  tlieJ 
people  at  different  points  throughout  the  State  by  Brevet  Colonel' 
Kuukle,  Chaplain  T.  K.  Noble,  and  by  sub-assistant  commissioiHZt 
assistant  superintendents  of  schools.  Many  obstacles  have  been  < 
tered.  But  little  aid  has  been  received  from  abroad.  Benevolent! 
ciations  sustain  but  seven  schools  in  the  State.  Active  opj 
has  been  met  in  some  i)ortions  of  the  States.  During  the  year 
school-houses  and  one  clmrcjh  have  boon  burned  or  otherwise  d< 
by  mobs.  Teachers  have  been  mobbed  anddiivon  away.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State  the  people  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
tion  of  colored  people.  Schools,  however,  have  l>een  established 
the  river  and  railroads,  and  recently  vigorous  efforts  have  been 
to  penetrate  the  back  districts  and  start  the  work.  Officers  enj 
the  enteiprise  have  been  abused  and  their  lives  threatened. 

During  the  year  31  school-houses  have  be(;n  erecte<l  by  the 
Kentucky.    The   8ui)erintendent  of  education  estimates  that 
cliildien  have  received  the  iiidiments  of  an  education  in  the 
supported  by  the  bureau. 

More  than  1,100  colored  soldiers  in  Kentucky  have  received  tlieir! 
through  the  bureau  duruig  the  year.  In  many  cases  delay  in  payments 
been  unavoidable.  It  has  been  difficult  to  reiich  clainiaiits  in  remoter 
mountainous  distncts.  Uaving  served  in  the  Union  amiy,  they 
been  the  especial  objects  of  persecution,  and  in  hundreds  "of  ii 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes.  The  outrages  i)eq)etrated  bf' 
Ku-klux  Klan  have  caused  a  great  exodus  into  other  States. 

By  the  State  laws  a  capitation  tax  of  82  is  iniposi>d  on  each  n( 
mulatto  over  the  age  of  18  years,  the  proc(»eds  to  he  applied  to  tbej 
l)ort  of  coloi-ed  paupers  and  the  education  of  colored  chDdren. 
phiints  of  the  misapi)lication  of  this  fund  being  universal,  the  fr&A 
U>  the  number  of  10,000  signed  a  petition,  which  was  submitted  to 
Je^'islatiure,  praying  a  redress  of  the  giievance.    The  legislature  ami 
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liie  law/not  by  repealing  or  reducing  the  tax,  bnt  providing  that  the 
\rhole  amount  raised  should  go  to  the  pauper  fund.  The  practice  work- 
ing of  this  law  is  that  in  many  places  the  tax  would  be  collected^  in 
aome  cases  (as  reported)  two  or  three  times  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  law.  In  one  or  two  localities  the  amount  due  for  school  purposes 
was  paid :  in  others  (where  it  has  been  used  at  all)  the  tax  has  been 
swaUowea  up  by  men  who  have  old  servants  with  them,  and  who 
receive  $3  or  $4  per  week  from  the  county  court  for  the  maiutenance  of 
such  servants.  This  is  the  only  law  on  the  statute-books  of  Kentucky 
providing  for  the  care  of  colored  paupers.  Practically  it  is  worse  than 
no  law  at  all. 

The  number  of  outrages  reported  as  committed  by  whites  upon  colored 
I)eople  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  during  the  year  is :  murders,  26 ;  rai>eS) 
3 ;  shootings,  30 ;  otherwise  maltreat^,  265 ;  total,  327.  The  mode  of 
procedure  by  bureau  officers  in  such  cases  has  been  to  take  the  com- 
plainant and  his  witnesses  before  a  United  States  commissioner,  who, 
upon  affidavit  of  complainant  in  due  form,  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  accused.  When  arrested,  the  accused  is  taken  before  the 
commissioner  and  examined,  and  if  the  evidence  sustain  the  charge  he  is 
held  in  bond  or  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  session  of  the  United 
States  district  court.  Another  and  more  successful  plan  has  been  to 
bring  the  witnesses  before  the  United  States  grand  jury  and  procure  an 
indictment  and  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused.  But  the  difficulty 
in  bringing  oftenders  to  x)unishment  has  been,  not  the  procurement  of 
indictments  or  warrants,  but  in  making  arrests.  The  United  States 
marshals  and  baUiffs  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  arrests  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  and  in  others  impossible.  The  people  of  the  locality 
where  the  outrages  occur  warn,  conceal,  and  protect  the  evil-doers. 
Take  for  instance  the  case  of  George  W.  IN'orthcraft,  who  murdered  David 
Coulter,  an  inoffensive  colored  preacher,  in  cold  blood :  this  man  North- 
craft  rides  through  the  ex)unti^  armed  and  attended  bv  a  body-guard, 
and  the  marshals  do  not  succeed  in  capturing  him.  In  some  districts 
one  white  man  is  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  to  justice  for  murdering 
another.  The  United  States  marshal  of  the  district  has  warrants  un- 
served for  the  arrest  of  25  offenders. 

Outside  of  the  large  towns  there  has  been  comparatively  little  desti- 
tution. A  small  quantity  of  coal  and  clothing  have  been  issued  to  pre- 
vent extreme  suffering.  Tlie  total  number  of  rations  issued  to  colored 
people  sick  in  hosi)ital  and  to  the  destitute  in  other  i)arts  of  the  State 
was  82,3955  value,  $17,714  07. 

During  the  year  the  average  rate  of  monthly  wages  has  been  for 
males  $17  49 ;  for  females,  $8  74,  besides  rations  and  quarters.  Owing 
to  the  arguments  of  employers  very  many  of  the  labor  contracts  made 
have  not  been  submitted  to  bureau  agents  for  insi)ection  and  approval. 
As  a  result  tlie  contracts  are  generaUy  verbal,  entered  into  \Nitliout  the 
presence  of  white  witnesses.  This  leaves  the  laborers  without  a  remedy 
in  the  State  courts.  In  many  cases  of  contract  for  a  share  of  the  crop 
the  freedmen  hav(^  been  driven  away  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  secured, 
the  employers  calling  to  their  aid  the  Ku-klux  or  other  bands  of  midnight 
prowlers. 

NotAvithstanding  these  disadvantages  a  majority  of  the  freedmen  have 
labored  faithfully.  Many  have  become  property-holders,  and  wherever 
they  have  been  fairly  treated  they  liave  shown  marked  improvement  in 
every  respect.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  freed  people  crowded 
into  the  towns.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  this:  first,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  for  educating  their  children ;  second^  beca^Jifift  ^XiK^ 
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are  molested  and  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Ku-klox  or  regolators, 
and  fly  to  the  towns  for  protection. 

The  State  of  Kentncky  discriminates  against  colored  children  bound 
apprentices,  by  not  requiring  the  {lersons  to  whom  the  children  are  bound 
to  educate  them.  This  has  given  the  agents  of  the  bureau  much 
trouble,  and  through  their  aid  many  chQdren  bound  by  the  State  courts 
have  been  released  by  the  Unil^  States  court 

Brevet  Major  General  W.  P.  Garlin  has  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  assistant  commissioner  in  this  State. 

The  State  is  divided  into  the  sub-districts  of  Nashville,  Pulaski,  Chat- 
tanooga, KnoxviUe,  and  Memphis,  wiUi  an  officer  or  agent  in  charge  ot 
each. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1867  the  organization  of  the  secret  society 
known  as  the  Ku-klux  Klan  took  place.  General  Carlin,  assistant  com- 
missioner, early  called  the  attention  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and 
the  military  authorities  to  the  danger  of  permitting  this  society  to  con- 
tinue its  operations.  The  number  of  outrages  i)erpetrated  by  this  band, 
or  by  desperadoes  apparently  belonging  to  iL  has  been  very  freaU  The 
s  intimidation  of  tiie  colored  i)eople  seemed  to  be  its  object,  to  Cifect  which 
colored  men  are  frequently  taken  from  their  beds  at  night  and  floggcil 
unmercifully,  and  occasionally  killed.  These  outrages,  and  occasional 
efforts  of  the  colored  men  to  resist  them,  have  given  to  several  counties 
the  character  of  lawless  and  disorderly  communities.  Since  the  assem- 
bling of  the  legislature  the  fear  that  the  militia  would  be  called  out  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  State  has  had  a  great  effect  in  restoring  quiet,  and 
for  a  few  months  past  tiie  number  of  outrages  has  greatly  decreased. 

The  power  of  the  bureau  to  administer  justice  ha\ing  been  withdra\vn, 
the  colored  people  have  had  to  rely  on  the  ci\il  authorities  to  enforce 
their  rights.  In  the  large  cities^  and  in  East  Tennessee,  and  occasionally 
in  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  justice  has  been  impartially  administered 
in  matters  arising  out  of  contracts ;  but  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
criminal  cases  has  been  very  imperfect. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1868, 179  homicides  were  committe<l  in 
the  State.  Many  of  the  victims  were  freedmen,  and  some  of  the  mur- 
derers were,  also. 

In  many  cases  of  assault  or  other  crime  ui)on  freed  iicople,  when  the 
victim  prefers  his  complaint,  the  criminals  turn  around,  swear  out  a 
peace  warrant  against  the  complainant,  have  him  put  under  large  lK>nds 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  security  not  beiiig  forthcoming,  liave  him 
marched  off  to  jail.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  treed  people  receive 
imtice  at  the  hands  of  ci\'il  authorities  in  some  sectiona 

The  crops  tliis  year  seem  to  bo  very  good.  This  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  colored  men  have  labored  faithfully. 

No  rations  have  been  issued  to  colored  people  or  whites  during  the 
past  year,  except  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitiil  at  Nashville,  and  to  the 
inmates  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Memphis,  except  also  a  small  quantity 
of  bacon  and  meal,  costing  $394  85,  issued  to  destitute  i>eoplo  (43  white 
and  357  colored)  at  Memphis,  in  February  ami  Man»li. 

But  one  hospital,  located  at  Nasliille,  has  been  inaintainod  in  this  Stiite 
by  the  bureau  during  the  year.  Eaniest  efforts  have  l)e<*n  made  to  induce 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Nashville  to  make  immediate  pn)visic>n  for 
the  sick  and  destitute  fVeedmen  who  have  hitherto  l)een  eaivd  for  by  the 
bui*eau.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  efforts  liave  thus  far  Ix^en 
unsucrcssfiiL  The  strictest  economy  compatible  with  the  demanus  of 
Laniauity  has  been  observed  in  the  eouOL\x\:t  of  the  medical  division,  and 
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by  its  operatioiu  mach  suffering  has  be«n  prevented  or  alleviated,  and 
iDAzif  lives  saved. 

A  veiy  important  branch  of  the  labor  of  the  bureau  has  been  the  col- 
lecting and  disbtusing  of  bounty  claims  to  colored  soldiers  or  their 
widows  and  heirs.  The  amount  disbursed  by  the  agent  at  Ifaahville 
alone  during  the  year  is  9^^,402  03. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  erection  and  reiiair  of  school  buildings  and  the  emplojiuent  of 
teachers.  But  little  pecuniary  aid  has  been  received  from  the  colored 
people.  In  the  month  of  June,  18G8,  there  ivere  in  operation  120  schools, 
wiu  101  teachers,  (49  colored  and  112  white,)  and  8,246  pupils.  A  few 
schot^  have  been  put  in  operation  under  the  new  school  law,  and  the 
t«aicfaers  in  part  xuiid  ih>m  tiie  State  school  tanA.  Bat  the  operation  of 
this  law  has  been  slow. 

I>ariog  the  year  Mr.  Sewton,  teacher  at  Somer^illo,  Tennessee,  was 
emellf  beaten,  and  his  life  threatened.  At  the  request  of  the  assistant 
ecHDinusiiHicr  troops  were  sent  there,  and  Mr.  Newton  resumed  his  school. 
At  Saulsbniy,  Mr.  Frost,  a  teacher,  was  cruelly  abused  and  punished  at 
aight  by  a  paity  of  disguised  men.  At  Pocahontas  Mr.  W.  S.  Holly 
was  maltreated  in  the  same  manner.  The  school-houses  at  Wartrace, 
Carthage,  and  a  few  other  places,  were  bnrncd  by  unknown  incendiaries; 
but  jbr  sevend  months  past  such  outrages  have  ceased,  aud  the  opposi- 
tion to  colored  schools  is  decreasing. 

CONCLTJaiON. 

Ist.  Many  entreaties  have  come  to  me  firom  southern  men,  colored  aad 
white,  and  IVom  several  assistant  conimissiouers,  to  urge  ujwn  Congress 
tte  oonttnnance  of  the  operations  of  this  bureau  beyond  the  time  of  its 
Uinlt  t^  law.  But  after  having  carefully  considered  the  whole  subject 
I  believe  it  better  not  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  induce  Uio 
citaes  and  connties  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  indigent,  and  they  will 
aot  do  BO  while  the  general  government  furnishes  iissistance.  Mach 
■nffering  will  doubtless  result  from  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
buieao  during  the  coming  winter  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi,  unless 
■ome  provisions  be  made  by  the  district  commanders.  I  tlierefore  recom- 
mttd  a  si)ecial  appropriation  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  to  enable  them 
to  de&ny  the  exiwiises  of  tlic  fWdmeu's  hospitals  in  Kichmond  and 
TicJubnrg.  They  already  have  the  iwwer,  while  these  States  remain 
tmieconutracted,  to  give  the  same  protection  to  freedineu  as  to  other 
people  under  their  jurisdiction. 

2d.  There  isalsoahospitalinthisDistrictforwhichlaskanappropria- 
tion.  It  contains  the  aged  and  infirm  tliat  ha«l  accumulated  at  Freednien's 
Village,  aud  manj'  sick  people  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  who  came 
to  Washington  us  n'fugces.  The  city  authorities  do  not  deem  them  prop- 
eriy  charg^  to  the  city  curjioration.  While  I  remain  in  charge  of  the 
edncational  work  and  the  imyment  of  Iramities  1  can  witlt  very  little 
tnmble  take  the  charge  of  this  hospital,  doingitwithoutestablisbiiigapre^ 
cedent,  as  I  should  do  by  continuing  any  kind  of  relief  in  a  State  out- 
aide  of  this  district. 

There  is  so  mucli  poverty  in  this  city  among  refugeesand  freednien  that 
I  fear  the  withdrawal  of  the  generous  aid  of  the  govenimont  will  bo 
the  occasion  of  extreme  want  and  sutreriug.  I  then'fore  eamestly  recoui- 
mend  that  every  iwssible  aid  be  granted  through  the  channel  of  labor 
upon  the  public  grounds  and  avennes,  and  that  all  direct  I'clicf  be  granted 
Qmntgh  the  mayor  and  the  city  anthoritios. 

3d.  The  hospital  in  New  Oriwi/j-s,  which  is  also  an  asylum  for  the,  ageA, 
infirm,  and  iusase,  Iina  not  yet  been  closed,    1  U'comuiV'ud  i\  emaV\a\>\?vi>- 
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iniation  for  thia  hospital,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  department 
oomnuuider. 

Ith.  CoDcress  has  made  appropriations  for  the  rental,  repairs,  and  cou- 
BtractloD  of  buildings  for  educational  purposes.  This  money  I  have 
expended,  aa  I  beheved  vas  intended  in  the  appropriation,  aiding  uni- 
versities, colleges,  normal  schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade  in  this  Dis- 
trict and  throughout  those  States  whore  there  was  au  active  work  of 
education  in  progress.  This  work  was  conducted  by  corporate  bodies, 
organized  benevolent  associations,  churches,  and  boards  of  trustees,  with 
which  I  have  co-operated  in  accordance  with  the  exi)re88  terms  of  the 
law.  But  as  a  nrotectJon  to  disbursing  officers  I  have  directed  them  to 
retain  theae  buildings  or  lien  upon  them  upou  their  books.  Kow,  I  pro- 
pose, unless  Congress  otherwise  directs,  to  transfer  the  said  buildings  to 
the  societies  and  trustees  referred  to,  provided  they  guaniutee  that  their 
use  or  proceeds  of  their  rental  or  sale  shall  be  <ievoted  strictly  to  the 
pnrposes  for  which  the  apitropriatioiis  were  made.  Alter  taking  legal 
advice  I  am  satisfied  that  this  disiwsition  of  these  sti-uetures  wiU  carrj- 
out  the  purpose  and  inteut  of  the  law. 

fith.  Great  efforts  have  beeu  made  in  tliis  District  to  set  in  operation  col- 
ored schools,  of  every  grade,  from  the  iufaut  class  to  the  university.  To 
encourage  this  work,  and  make  it  an  honor  to  the  capital,  litrger  appro- 
priations are  necessary'  than  can  be  made  by  the  city  coriKutition.  I 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  tliat  to  them,  in  coiuiuiction  with  the 
white  schools,  a  grant  of  public  lands  lie  made  by  act  of  (Congress. 

6th.  I  will  forward  a  supplementary  report  as  soon  after  tlie  closing  of 
this  bureau  as  practicable,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  succim-t 
account  of  its  operations  from  the  l>eginning,  and  a  r^suinc  of  the  results 
accomplished  by  this  branch  of  tlie  War  Department.  I  feel  deeply  grate- 
Ad  to  the  ofBcers  and  agents,  who  Iiavo  worked  hard  and  successfnlly 
to  carry  into  execution  the  prsWsions  of  the  law.  The  extent  of  their 
work  is  presented  in  the  body  of  the  report.  The  following  is  my  esti- 
mate of  niuds  to  be  appropriated,  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  them : 

EsHmateof  amountrequiredfor  maintetuirux  of  following  hoipitalt  for  one 
year. 
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11,760 

S,&00 

50,760 

Efltiniated  aggregate  cost,  487,700. 


Hon.  J.  M.  SCHOPIELD, 

Hecretary  of  War. 


O.  O.  HOWARD, 
Major  Oeneralf  Commisuumer, 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  EKOIKEEBS. 

Heaikjuaktebb  Corps  of  Enoiheebs, 

WaahinifUm,  D.  C,  OeMter  20, 1868. 
Oeitbbal:  Ihavotlie  honor  to  present  the  foUowing  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  corps  of  engiueors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1868. 

OFFICBB8  OP  THE  COBPfl  OF  ENGIHEEBS. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  corps  of  engineers  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  114  on  the  active  list,  and  five  on  the  retired. 

Eight  officers  were  added  to  the  corps  by  promotion  of  gradnates.of 
the  Military  Academy.    No  casnalties  have  occorred  in  the  corps  duriiig 
the  past  year. 
On  the  3(>th  of  June,  1868,  the  officers  were  distributed  as  follows : 

On  duty  at  the  headqumters  of  the  corps 6 

On  dnty  with  boards  of  engineers  for  fortlflcatitms 8 

On  duty  with  battalion  of  engineers 21 

On  duty,  construction  of  fortifications 13 

On  duty,  construction  of  fortifications  and  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments       21 

On  duty,  harbor  and  river  improvements 14 

On  duty,  survey  of  the  lakes 9 

On  special  duty .' 2 

On  detached  duty 15 

Retired,  off  duty 2 

Graduates  Military  Academy,  on  graduating  leave 8 

Total 119 

The  officers  detached  were  on  duty  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  Light-house  Board,  Brigadier  General  Eu^rd 
DelajUld,  brevet  mtyor  geuei-al  United  States  army,  and  Colonel 
Hartman  Bache,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army 2 

Engineer  secrtttary  to  Light-house  Board,  Mi^or  0.  M.  Foe,  brevet 
brigadier  general  United  States  army 1 

Aides-de-camp  to  the  General  of  the  army,  Major  C.  B.  Camatoek, 
brevet  brigadier  general  Unite^l  States  army,  and  M^jor  0.  E.  Bab- 
cock,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army 2 

On  staff  of  Lieutenant  General,  commanding  military  division  of  the 
Missouri,  Mtyor  1^.  E.  Memll,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army      1 

On  staff  of  m^jor  general  commanding  military  division  of  the 
Pacific,  Mi^jor  II.  M.  Robert 1 

On  duty  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Captain  C.  W.  Hotcell,  brevet  mi^or  United  States  army.       1 

On  staff  of  brevet  major  general  commanding  department  of  tJie 
Platte,  First  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Fetrikea 1 

On  duty  at  the  Military  Academy,  Captain  P,  8.  ^toAwt,  brevet  lieu- 
tenant colonel  United  States  army.  Captain  17.  S.  E.  Benyaurd, 
brevet  major  United  States  army.  First  Lieutenant  M.  B.  Adame, 
First  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Fast,  First  Lieutenant  E.  M.  Adame,  and 
First  Lieutenant  James  Mercur 6 

15 
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The  following  officers  of  infantay  were  on  dnty  during  the  year  under 
my  orders:  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.H.  Wilson,  thirty-fifth  infantry,  brevet 
m^or  general  United  States  army.  Second  Lieutenant  E.  T.  Hoffman^ 
thirty-fifth  infantry,  and  the  following  civil  enginees  under  the  authority 
of  tiie  Secretary  oi  War  were  employed,  namely:  Messrs.  TT.  Milnar 
EoberUj  D.  C.  Jenni^  JET.  C.  Ixmg^  and  Clarence  King. 

SEA-COAST  AKD  LAKE  FBONTIEB  DEFENCES. 

Material  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  upon  those  portions 
of  the  defences  not  affected  by  the  que^ons,  now  prominent,  resi)ecting 
the  increased  use  to  be  made  of  iron  in  covering  and  protecting  guns, 
gunners,  and  scarps,  against  th$  action  of  projectiles  of  very  large 
calibres,  served  from  armored  batteries.  It  has  been  found  practicable 
to  advance  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  very  sensibly  in  many 
particulars,  although  the  appropriations  for  this  object  have  been  quite 
restricted,  and  much  within  the  amounts  asked  for  for  this  service.  The 
construction  of  walls,  piers,  and  arches ;  of  casemates,  quarters,  store- 
rooms, and  magazines,  foundations,  counterscarps,  and  other  parts  of 
our  defensive  works,  can  be  continued  with  advantage,  independently  of 
tlie  special  question  of  armor,  which  exacts  deliberate  and  prolonged 
examination  here,  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

The  work  of  restoration  on  the  forts  on  the  southern  sea-coast  has 
been  continued,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  defences  of  New  Orleans, 
as  well  as  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  hav.e  been  placed  again  in  condition  for 
use. 

A  careftd  inspection  has  been  made  by  an  experienced  engineer  officer 
of  the  defences  of  the  southern  Atiantic  coast,  between  Gai)e  Henry  and 
Gape  Florid^ ;  their  condition  ascertained,  and  projects  and  estimates 
prepared  for  their  restoration  to  a  serviceable  condition  as  weU  as  for 
desirable  modifications  and  improvements.  Whenever  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered expedient  to  undertake  these  meliorations,  and  Congress  shall 
make  the  necessary  appropriations,  officers  of  engineers  can  hi  put  upon 
this  duty,  and  the  work  be  commenced. 

Inspections  of  the  works  in  progress  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as 
examinations  of  existing  defences,  proposed  sites,  and  the  frontier  and 
sea-board  lines  of  that  coast,  have  been  made  by  Lieutenant  Ck>lonel  B. 
8.  Alexander,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army ;  and  tlio 
board  of  engineers,  of  which  that  officer  is  the  presiding  member,  has 
Lad  under  consideration,  and  acted  upon,  a  number  of  important  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  defence  of  that  coast,  which  were  committed  to 
it  for  examination.  These  questions  include  selections  of  sites  for  de- 
fensive works,  direction  of  surveys,  with  the  determination  of  their  extent 
and  character,  preparation  of  projects  of  fortifications,  and  examinations 
of  the  plans  of  forts  under  construction  with  a  view  to  their  melioration 
and  improvement. 

The  special  examinations  and  exi)eriment8  in  progress  for  the  purposes 
of  devising  suitable  methods  of  applying  and  serving  enlarged  artillery 
In  the  sea-coast  batteries  and  forts,  and  of  protecting  our  defences 
against  attacks  strengthened  by  such  artillery  and  protection,  have  not 
yet  affonled  all  the  desired  conclusions.  The  undeveloped  condition  of 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  gnivity  of  the  subject,  and 
other  causes  external  to  the  professional  questions  involved,  have  de- 
layed the  progress  of  the  investigations.  But  this  delay  haa  at  least 
enlarged  the  field  of  examinations  and  opened  channels  of  intelligence, 
tlie  use  of  which  will  eventually  render  more  full  and  complete  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 
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Among  these  inqniries  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  experiments,  on 
s  redaced  scale,  made  by  Captain  W.  B.  Kin^!,  bie^'et  ttii\j<»  United 
States  army,  with  steel  projectiles  of  various  forms,  and  with  plates  of 
iron  and  of  steel,  of  rarious  qnalities,  thicknesses,  forms,  and  eombiun- 
tioos. 

These  experiments  are  being  carried  on  Trith  a  view  to  nscortaiiiing 
the  relative  resistances  to  penetration  of  the  metals  tested,  and  snch  other 
qoalities  as  could  be  determined  in  this  manner.  They  may  be  Ibllowed 
by  experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  in  such  cases  as  from  their  importance 
may  require  it. 

These  esperimenta,  and  the  investigatioos  to  which  they  lend,  were 
regarded  chiefly  as  fluders;  tiiat  is,  where  undertaken  with  a  view  to  re- 
dacing  the  number  and  cost  of  the  larger  experiments. 

Their  results  aie  valuable,  giving  facts  concerning  the  laws  of  pene- 
tratiou  of  solid  wrought-iron  plates;  of  laminated  plating;  of  combina- 
tions of  wrought  and  chilled  cast  iron;  of  cast  and  rolled  Bessemer  steel; 
of  penetration  in  sand;  and  the  effect  of  different  lorms  of  bead  upon 
the  penetrating  power  of  the  ^n^Jectile. 

Besides  revisory  examinations  of  prqjects  for  the  moiliflcatiou  of 
existiag  forts,  and  of  works  in  progress,  extended  and  varied  exi>eri- 
ments  upon  materials  and  combiiiatious  tor  parapets  have  been  made  by 
the  board  of  engineers  for  fortiflcations.  Colonel  J.  G.  Biiniard,  brevet 
mtuor  general  United  States  army,  presiding  officer,  including  earth  of 
different  kinds,  several  sorts  of  masourj-,  metal  plates,  and  these  several 
elements  applied  together  iu  various  ways;  the  results  of  which  have 
been  to  allbi-d  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  suitablo 
cover  for  open  batteries  in  a  large  portion  of  cases,  aud  for  important 
positions. 

8e%'eral  experimental  structures,  into  which  iron  enters  as  the  s|>ecial 
element,  have  also  been  made  ready  for  trial  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  engineers  for  fortifications,  and  these  will  soon  be  subjected  to 
proper  tests,  carefully  applied.  These  structures  represent  the  appli- 
cation of  this  material  botii  to  open  aud  covered  batteries,  and  to  existing 
works  as  well  as  in  new  ones.  The  trials  executed  and  pi-oi>o8ed  will 
therefore,  together,  provide  for  alt  tbe  coses  betoogiug  to  our  sj'stem  of 
coast  deteuces. 

Another  question  which  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  is  one  which  bus  lately  been  reopened  by  the  direction  which 
exjWTiments  in  England  have  taken,  viz:  whether  it  may  not  be  better 
to  seek  some  arrangement  for  mounting  barbette  guns  which  will  allow 
the  gun  to  descend,  either  during  or  after  the  recoil,  so  as  to  bring  it 
under  cover  of  the  parai>#ts,  and  thus  avoid  the  expense  of  constructing 
iron  shields  or  embrasures  for  barbette  guns. 

This  question  has  been  heretofore  studied  by  several  officers  of  the 
corps  at  various  times,  and  models  aud  drawings  of  several  devices  tea 
the  purpose  have  been  made.  The  interest  iu  this  subject  has  been 
renewed  by  the  recent  trials  of  Captain  MonuriefPs  counterpoise  barbette 
curiage  for  a  seven-inch  rifle,  at  Shoeburjuess,  which  is  represented  to 
be  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem. 

Tbe  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  eodiiig  Jane  30, 
1870,  are  based  u^wu  tbe  most  moderate  progress  in  the  defences;  and 
tbisouly  uijou  thuseiwrtioOBof  them  which  ON  not  affected  by  the  ooev- 
tions  of  cover,  or  armor,  diaonsaed  ab  iBtanat  n  tlie 

country,  in  resi>ect  to  its  aeabowd  d  t  hart. 

should  be  appropriated,  to  be  pna 
no  questions  iu  debate  that  tmoli 
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tore  of  these  sums.  Several  of  the  forts  are  suffering  by  the  delay  and 
interruptions  of  labor.  At  some  of  them  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
are  causing  serious  iiyury  to  the  sites,  which,  if  not  arrested,  will  prove 
destructive  to  portions  df  tihe  defences. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

Fort  Wayney  Detroit,  Mu^iganj  inchargeofCoUmel  T,  L  Cranij  hrevetmajor 
general  United  States  anity.-*Operations  at  this  work  during  the  year  have 
resulted  as  follows:  The  ditch  has  been  widened  to  25  feet,  and  about  900 
square  yards  of  the  counterscarp  have  been  graded  and  sodded.  The  glacis 
has  been  graded  opposite  the  east  face  of  the  north  bastion,  and  2,000  cubic 

irards  of  earth  embanked  on  other  portions.  The  lateral  batteries  have 
>een  laid  out,  and  about  6.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  from  the  ditch 
embanked  along  the  lines  or  their  parapets.  The  concrete  covering  has 
been  applied  to  the  magazine  in  the  deniDune.  The  stone  coping  of  the 
face  wall  of  this  magazine  has  been  completed,  as  also  the  brick  wall  to 
sustain  the  earth  covering  at  the  extremity  next  to  the  salient  gun  plat- 
form, and  the  doors  have  been  made  and  hung.  The  excavation  for  the 
foundation  of  the  magazine  in  the  west  battery  has  been  completed,  and 
the  doors  for  this  magazine,  and  also  that  in  the  east  battery,  made. 
The  ramp  leading  from  the  roadway  up  the  glacis  to  the  ditch  opposite 
the  sallyitort,  under  the  north  flank  of  the  east  bastion,  has  been  finishe<l. 
A  new  main  roadway  to  replace  the  existing  one  has  been  located  and 
graded.  The  drain  leading  along  the  i-ear  of  soldiers'  quarters  has  been 
rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  the  ditch  drain  and  main  gateway  completed. 

Daring  the  present  year  it  is  contemplated  to  complete  the  magazine, 
and  the  15-inch  gun  platform  in  the  demilune;  to  construct  breast 
heights,  giui  platforms,  magazines,  and  parapets  of  lateral  batteries;  to 
completo  the  grading,  sodding,  and  seeding  of  counterscarp  and  glacis : 
to  reconstruct  roadway  from  main  entrance  to  engineer  wharf,  and 
execute  such  incidental  work  of  ix?panrs  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Appropriation  a«ke<l  for  the  next  flscal  year,  $20,000. 

Fart  Porter^  Black  Itockj  near  Buffalo^  Neio  York,  in  charge  of  Colonel 
T.  J.  Cram,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army,  and  Captain  F,  Uar- 
wood,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army. — Operations  during 
the  year  were  confined  to  repairs  of  temi>orary  buildings  for  storage  and 
office  pur|>oses. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Additional  works  for  the  defence  of  Buffalo,  New  York, — ^The  condition 
of  these  remains  the  same  as  was  rei>orted  last  year. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Niagara,  mouth  of  Niagara  river,  New  York,  in  charge  of  Colonel 
T.  J.  Cram,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army ,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
C,  E.  Blunt,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — Comparatively  little  has 
been  done  at  this  work  since  oiwrations  were  suspended  in  October,  1800. 

The  pnucijwl  work  executeil  has  been  the  completion  of  the  salljTwit 
arch  with  its  I'oof  suifaces,  and  of  the  other  arches  of  the  land  fh>nt, 
with  the  covering  of  mastic  on  part  of  the  left  flank,  and  the  carrying 
up  of  the  dry  stone  wall  back  of  the  scarp. 

Tlie  succeeding  operations  to  be  undeitaken  are  the  stone  coping  of  the 
scarp,  building  entmnces  and  stairways  to  flank  casemates  and  gallery 
at  re-entrant,  and  embanking  of  the  land  front  parapet. 

Aiipropriation  asked  for  tlie  next  fiscal  year,  $25,000. 

Fort  Ontario,  Oswego,  New  York,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  E. 

Blujit,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — Tlu»  principal  operations  of  the 

year  have  been  the  raising  of  the  scarp  on  all  the  fronts  (omitting  the 
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tmflnished  flanks)  to  within  two  and  a  half  feet  (average)  of  ite  final 
height. 

The  masonry  of  the  two  atone  gnard-honses  flmking  the  sallyport  has 
beeu  comiilcted.  All  the  roof  snrfiaces  on  front  No.  4  have  been  floiabed 
and  covered  with  mastic,  and  the  parapet  of  the  curtain  and  flanks  mainly 
embanked. 

The  stone  nsed  is  qoarried  on  the  public  land. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  scarp  of  fiioos 
and  curtains,  and  part  of  the  flanks. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  (50,000, 

Fort  Montgomery,  outl^  of  Lake  Champlaui,  Ifevg  YorTt,  in  ekarge  of 
ZAeutenant  Colonel  G.  E,  BIvmU  brevet  cotonel  United  States  army,  a»d 
Captain  J.  W.  Barlow,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  State*  army. — 
The  principal  operations  at  this  work  have  been  the  completioQ  of  the 
flagging  of  the  first  and  second  stories  of  bastions  C  and  D;  raising  the 
south  eud  of  the  parade  wall  of  curtain  III,  and  the  staircase  in  bastion 
C,  to  reference  (30.80') ;  tnraing  the  lower  passage  arches  in  bastion  C, 
and  the  second  story  arches  of  curtain  III :  advancing  the  interior  floidi 
of  the  ofllcere'  quarters,  and  constrnccing  the  revetment  wall  of  ooverface. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  staircase  ia. 
bastion  G,  the  parade  wall  of  curtain  lU,  and  tlie  revetment  wall  oi 
coverface. 

Appr^riation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  (25,000. 

Fort  Knox,  BwA»port.  Penobtcot  river,  Maine,  in  charge  ^  Major  T.  Ji 
Casey,  breret  colonel  United  States  army,  and  Lietttenant  Colonel  Oeor^ 
Thom,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — Operations  on  this 
work,  owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  the  appropriation  available  there- 
for, were  discontinue<l  about  the  middle  of  October  last,  and  consisted 
in  completing  the  masonry  and  subdrainage  of  the  storage  casemates 
tinder  the  parade  of  the  main  work,  and  digging  a  trench  behind  the 
rear  wall  a  part  of  the  distance  to  receive  a  conduit  for  the  roof  drain- 
age; coinpleting  ttie  banquette  steps  of  the  north  counterscarp  gallery; 
l>1acing  the  pintles  and  traverse  irons  upon  seven  front  pintle  platforms 
of  the  north  covered  way  and  on  two  flanking  positions  in  the  northeast 
demi-bastion;  moimting  guns  on  batteries  A  and  B;  finishing  officers' 
quarters;  flnishiug  parapets  and  terrepleins  of  15-iQ^h  guns;  and  iu 
repairs  of  slopes,  roads,  and  drainage  of  the  work. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  J25,000. 

Fort  Popltam,  mouth  of  Kennebec  river,  Maine,  »M  charge  o/Mc^  Thomas 
L.  Casey,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Thorn,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^Active  operations 
vere  carried  on  tmm  July  Ist  to  the  end  of  October,  1867.  Tlie  arches 
of  the  gnn  casemates,  Nos,  34  to  37  inclusive,  on  the  water-fionts  were 
covered  with  concrete,  the  roof  siufaces  formed  and  covered  with  mas- 
tic, and  the  mastic  covered  with  brick  flatting,  except  where  the  valley 
arches  are  to  be  constructed.  The  concrete  floors  of  the  three  magaEiues 
on  terrcpleiii  of  water-fronts  were  laid,  and  the  side  walls  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  roof  surfaces.  In  the  scarp  380  running  feet  of  the 
coarse  immttdiately  under  the  cordon  were  laid,  completing  that  course 
except  on  the  gorge,  and  bringliig  the  water-fronts  and  outer  faces  of 
the  bastions  up  to  roferance  (40'.) 

Appntpriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  Gorges,  Portland  Harbor,  Maine,  in  charge  of  Major  ThomoM  L. 
Casey,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army,  aiid  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oeorrn 
Thom,  breret  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — The  progress  mBiOfe 
duiing  the  year  is  as  follows:  The  rubble  fouudsUioiu,  V>  &At  \n.  iVevMEb, 
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for  two  of  the  stairway  towers  have  been  comi)leted;  the  cut  stone 
masonry  of  tower  No,  1,  (in  angle  I-U)  has  been  carried  up  24J  feet;  that 
of  tower  No.  3,  (in  au^le  III-IV)  six  feet;  and  that  of  tower  No.  4,  (in 
angle  IV-V)  20  feet,  being  now  built  up  to  reference  (47'.) 

The  scarps  of  the  magazines  have  all  been  reinforced,  and  their  brick 
linings  completed.  The  ante-rooms  have  been  finished  and  fitted  np  tor 
ortlnance  store-rooms. 

Three  barbette  center  pintle  gun  platforms  have  been  built. 

The  two  magazine  traverses  on  the  gorge,  and  foiur  bomb  proof  tra- 
verses, have  been  built  and  partially  covered  with  concrete. 

The  quarters  in  the  gorge  have  nearly  all  been  lathed  and  plastered, 
all  the  windows  and  outer  doors  glazed  and  put  in,  and  some  of  the 
rooms  nearly  completed. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $25,000. 

JVew?  Fort  Preble.  Portland  Harbor j  Maine^  in  charge  of  Major  Thomas 
L.  Caseyj  brevet  colonel  United  States  army^  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oeorge 
Tluwiy  brevet  brigadier  general  United  i^ates  army, — ^The  progress  made 
during  the  year  is  as  follows:  Tlie  scarjis  B  and  G  of  old  enclosed  work 
have  been  carried  from  reference  (10^  and  scarp  A  from  its  foundations 
in  reference  (11' 8^')  to  completion  in  reference  (32';)  the  earthem  i>arapi't 
on  front  C  has  been  carried  to  reference  (40^)  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  this  front;  and  the  remainder  of  this  front,  and  fronts  B  and 
A,  have  been  covered  with  earth  to  reference  (30^)  to  protect  them 
tlirough  the  winter. 

The  stairway  irom  the  upper  to  the  lower  parade,  south  flank,  has  been 
canned  fit)m  reference  (11' 8")  to  reference  (28',)  which  completes  the 
steps  as  well  as  the  masonry*  between  it  and  the  old  enclosed  work. 

In  the  magazine  traverse  of  the  south  battery  excavation  has  been 
made  for  its  foundation  and  drainage  through  the  parai>et;  the  drains 
built;  concrete  foundation  laid;  and  the  masonry  built  as  follows:  The 
cut  stone  masonry  on  the  east  side  and  front  cairied  to  reference  (33';) 
the  brick  work  in  the  entrance  up  to  reference  (32';)  and  in  the  ante- 
room and  west  side  of  magazine  to  refei'ence  (31'.) 

The  two  ])ierK  on  front  II  next  to  angle  II-IIl  have  been  carried  up  to 
reference  (12';)  the  ix?niaining  pier,  and  the  magazine  foundation  at  the 
angle  I-II,  have  been  carried  up  to  refen»nce  (G'  0".) 

In  the  old  endostnl  work  the  brick  buildings  heretofore  used  as  o£Bcers' 
quarters,  and  the  two  small  magazines  in  it,  have  been  taken  down,  pre- 
paratory to  building  a  new  magazine. 

Ap])ropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  Scammel^  Portland  Uarbor^  MainCj  in  charge  of  Major  Thomas  i. 
Casey,  brevet  colonel  United  States  anny,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oeorge 
Thonij  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army, — ^The  progress  made 
during  the  year  is  as  follows:  The  gorge  wall  of  east  biistion  has  been 
carried  from  reference  (50'  8")  to  reference  (59'  9"; )  and  the  two  maga- 
zines and  gorge  scarp  also  to  reference  (59' 9";)  the  flagging  of  the  second 
tier  of  the  gorge  laid,  and  ante-rooms  in  the  gorge  of  this  bastion 
finished. 

The  gorge  parade  wall  of  the  west  bastion,  together  with  its  two  mag- 
sines  and  ante- rooms,  have  been  carritnl  fi-oui  it'ference  (41')  to  reference 
(59'  9";)  and  the  gorge  scari>  wall  in  n»ar,  from  reference  (55'  3")  to  n*f- 
erencc  (59'  9")  and  all  the  flagging  laid  on  the  second  tier  of  the  gorge. 
The  magazines  and  ante-rooms  of  the  bastion  have  been  finished. 

Excavation  has  been  made  for  the  foundation  of  magazine  traverse  G 
of  the  main  work,  its  parade  wall  carried  up  to  reference  (5C.)  &ud  its 
other  vruUa  to  relerence  (58"  V.) 


azmes 
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Partiid  cxCRvation  has  been  made  for  magazine  traverse  B. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  t50,U(KI. 

Fort  McClary,  Portmtouth  Harbor,  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  in  charge  cf 
Lieutenant  ColmielJ.  G.  Foster^  brevet  major  general  United  States  an»g. — 
At  this  fort  the  work  accomphshed  in  the  past  fiscal  year  comprises  the 
completion  of  the  excavation  of  the  solid  rock  to  the  required  dimensions 
to  form  the  ditches  of  the  north  and  west  (land)  fronts,  and  for  cistttms, 
magazines,  covered  passages  to  the  caponnieres,  and  canetteR  to  the 
ditches;  the  construction  of  one  hundred  and  sixty -two  feet  of  granite 
masonry  scarps  of  the  west  fronts,  and  of  the  entire  length  of  granite 
scarp  of  the  north  iVont  to  the  hright  of  nine  courses,  or  twenty  feet  four 
inches  to  the  reference  (59' ;}  the  construction  of  the  grainte  masonry 
Mcaip  of  the  northwest  caponniere,  including  four  embrusures  complete 
to  a  height  of  four  courses  or  eleven  feet  two  inches,  to  the  reference 
(50*  10";)  the  construction  in  this  capouniere  of  a  ijrick  cistern,  and 
granite  masonry  magazine,  with  brick  covering  arches  and  a  portion  of 
the  granite  masonry  side  walls  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  terreplelu ; 
the  extension  of  the  granite  scarp  of  the  south  front  across  the  south 
end  of  the  west  ditch  ;  the  filling  with  dry  rock  the  south  end  of  this 
ditch  to  the  requisite  grade,  and  the  dry  rock  filling  behlud  the  scarp 
walls  and  In  the  glacis. 

This  year  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work  on  the  land  fronta. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $75,000. 

Jbrt  Constitution,  Portmnouth  harbor,  New  Sampshire,  in  ehtrge  of 
lAeuteaant  ColonelJ.  G.  Foster,  brevet  major  general  United  Statesarmy. — 
At  this  fort  during  the  year  no  work  except  the  guarding  and  preserva- 
tion of  machinery  and  material  has  been  done. 

A  large  supply  of  materials  and  ample  machinery  are  ready  fbr  active 
operations. 

Ko  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor,  Masmchtisett«,  in  clmrge  of  Colonel  H.  W. 
Benham,  brecet  major  general  United  States  army. — The  work  for  the  past 
year  has  consisted  mainly  in  building  one  bomb  proof  traverse  on  flie 
covertacc  of  the  northeast  front  (So.  2}  and  the  construction  of  another 
almost  to  comphttiou  on  the  same  coverface.  The  building  up  of  the 
scarp  wall  and  arch  of  the  main  gateway,  with  some  repairs  of  drains, 
dojtes,  &c.,  and  the  removal  of  the  old  engineer  biuldings  within  the  fort, 
and  their  reconstruction  nearly  to  completion  on  the  exterior  of  the  work. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  coutinue  the  constmction  of 
bomb  proof  traverses  around  the  paraiwt  of  main  work,  complete  the 
eDgineer  buildhigs  outside  the  fint,  repair  embankments  and  Hloi>es,  and 
stop  the  leaks  over  the  arches  of  some  of  the  principal  casemates. 

Appropriation  asl^ed  tor  the  next  fiscal  year,  8100,000. 

Firt  Winthrop,  Boston  harbor,  Mavsackusetts,  in  charge  of  Colonel  II. 
W.  Benham,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — The  work  of  the 
year  has  consisted  mainly  in  the  construction  of  the  long  covered  way 
wUch  forms  a  largo  arched  comraanication  between  the  tower  ditch  and 
■ODth  batter)' ;  tlie  raising  of  the  embankment  up  to  the  height  of  the 
proposed  tentipleiu  of  the  bastions  at  the  northeast,  northwest,  and 
tmihweat  angles  of  the  proposed  earthwork  around  the  tower ;  the  repair 
of  the  embankments  of  several  of  the  bomb  proof  traverses  at  the  did'er- 
st  biMories,  and  the  receiving  and  preparation  of  tlie  material  nece»- 
wv  tat  conBtructiug  the  open  covered  way  from  the  south  battery  to 
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the  continuation  of  the  embankment  of  the  earthwork  surrounding  the 
tower,  and  the  construction  of  the  open  covered  way  from  the  south  to 
the  water  batteries. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $75,000. 

Fwt  Independmoey  Boston  harbor.  MasmchusettSj  in  charge  of  Colonel  H. 
W.  Benham^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — ^The  work  of  the 
past  fiscal  year  comprises  the  completion  of  the  masonry,  concrete,  and 
earth  covering  of  the  magazines  of  the  northwest  exterior  battery,  the 
commencement  and  essential  completion  of  the  masonry  of  the  larf^e 
bomb  proof  traverse  of  the  southeast  exterior  battery,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  masonry  of  the  adjacent  ma^zine,  the  cutting  down  of  the 
parapet,  and  Hie  enlargement  and  raising  of  the  embankment  at  the 
outer  extremity  of  this  battery  to  the  level  of  the  terreplein  for  the  cen- 
tral front  pintle  guns  there,  and  the  preparation  of  the  stone  required 
for  the  gun  platforms  and  magazines. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  present  year  to  commence  the  construction 
of  the  new  sea-wall,  complete  the  traverse  and  magazine  of  southeast 
|>attery,  and  repair  the  slopes  of  the  northwest  battery. 

Appropriation  aaked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Permanentforts  at  Ptovincetoum  harbor  j  Massachusetts. — Commencement 
of  operations  here  are  waiting  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  works. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  at  Claries  Pointy  New  Bedford^  MassachnsettSj  in  charge  of  Captain 
J.  A.  Smithy  brevet  major  United  States  army. — ^Tlie  scari)  and  parade 
walls  have  been  completed,  also  the  concreting  of  roofs  over  arches. 

All  the  foundations  for  breast  height  wall  and  gun  platforms  have 
been  raised  to  the  height  for  receiving  the  stone  superstructures. 

The  mastic  covering  of  roofs  is  far  advanced,  and  all  the  vaUey  arches 
with  their  manholes  and  covers  comx)leted. 

The  masonry  for  three  magazines  has  been  built.  The  masonry  of  two 
stair  towers  on  gorge  has  been  completed,  and  the  towers  furnished  Tvith 
iron  stairways. 

The  balcony  forming  communication  with  second  tier  of  quarters  has 
been  completed,  and  two  casemates  for  quarters  have  been  furred  with 
brick. 

The  iron  work  for  upper  balcony  has  been  made,  and  the  balcony 
nearly  finished.  Two  magazines  have  been  completed  and  made  ready 
to  receive  powder.  Four  heavy  doors  have  been  miKle  for  magazines, 
also  aU  the  hinges  for  outer  doors,  and  sineral  doors  fitted  and  hung. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  to  cover  the  mas- 
tie  roofing  with  bricks,  gravel,  and  earth,  and  to  complete  as  far  as  ik)s- 
sible  with  available  funds  the  consti*uction  of  parapet  and  terreplein  and 
covering  for  magazines. 

The  work  has  now  arrived  so  near  comi>letion  that  it  is  highly  import- 
ant it  should  progress  continuously  until  finished. 

The  amount  estimated  to  complete  the  work,  exclusive  of  additional 
batteries,  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared,  is  fifty  thousand  doUars. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fisciil  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  AdamSy  Neicport  JiarboTy  Rhode  Inland^  in  ctiarge  of  Major  J).  C. 
Houstony  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — The  work  on  this  fort  has 
consisted  in  rtHnoval  and  repairs  of  bam,  repairs  of  permanent  wharf, 
cjonstniction  of  new  postern  gates,  putting  up  iron  railing  about  terre- 
plein stairway,  construction  of  water-clo8i*ts  for  enlisted  men,  building 
guard-house,  repairing  sidewalks,  coping  and  suiiace  drains,  reiMiiriug 
eaaemate  arches  and  terreplein  to  prevent  leakage,  refacing  brick  em- 
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brasnres,  repointing  parade  vall,  repairing  slopes  of  main  work  and  of 
redoubt. 

The  work  contemplated  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  wlU  consist 
in  repairs  of  permanent  wharf;  repairs  of  sea-wall  protecting  embank- 
ment of  glacis  west  of  fort ;  repointing  parade  wall  of  main  work  and 
the  redoubt ;  continuing  repairs  of  brick  embrasures,  main  work. 
So  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  flscol  year. 

Defences  of  Dutch  itland,  Rhode  Island,  westem  entrance  Narragantett 
6ay,  in  o/uirge  of  Major  D.  C.  Houston,  brevet  colonel  United  Btateg  army.— 
Operations  at  this  point  during  the  past  year  have  consieted  in  altering 
^enpperbattery  to  adapt  it  toan  armament  of  15-inch  gtins;  construct- 
ing a  permanent  wharf ;  moving  and  repairing  bnilding  for  overseer's 
quarters ;  preparing  site  for  proposed  permanent  work  on  summit  of  the 
island ;  removing  and  r^airiug  buildings  used  as  mesa-honse  and  stable, 
and  making  roads. 

The  operations  contemplated  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1809,  are 
completing  the  work  above  ennmerated,  and  commencing  work  on  the  per- 
manent defences. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  yeM-. 

Fort  Schuyler,  Hast  river,  New  York,  in  cliarge  of  Major  H.  L.  Abbot, 
brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — The  operations  daring  the 
past  year  have  been  cooflued  to  completing  two  service  magazines ;  lay- 
ing two  15-inch  gun  platforms  upon  the  coverfaco ;  making  necessary 
modiflcatious  of  the  casemates  of  the  lower  tier  of  the  main  work,  to 
adapt  them  to  receive  the  new  iron  carriages  of  tho  10-inch  guna :  and  to 
making  necessary  repairs  ui>ou  the  wharf,  engineer  buildings,  &c.,  and 
a  survey  of  the  public  lands. 

The  operations  proiK>sed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1809,  are 
the  following :  Completing  the  work  now  onliand,  couBtractingmagiizine 
in  place  of  arms,  exteudiiig  sea-wall  and  repairing  wharf. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

jptirt  at  WilleVs  Point,  easta~n  entrance  to  Nov  York  harbor,  in  charge 
of  JAeutenant  Colonel  James  0.  Duane,  brevet  brigadier  general  United 
States  army. — At  this  work  durinig  the  year  tlic  arch  over  the  service 
magazine  in  the  second  tier  of  the  channel  ba;  tion,  the  drain  gallery  in 
the  rear  of  the  northeast  retatuijig  wnll,  the  gnard-honse,  and  the  quar- 
ters for  engineer  in  charge,  were  finished.  Tho  arches  over  the  salient 
casemate  and  two  fiank  casemates  in  the  channel  bastion,  and  the  clois- 
ter arch  connecting  the  fiank  casemates  witb  the  service  magazine,  were 
constructed,  and  excavation  for  a  storage  ningnzine  commenced. 

It  is  contemplated  for  the  present  year,  to  continue  the  excavation  for 
the  storage  magazine  as  far  as  the  funds  will  allow. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  Colvmbus,  Qovemor's  island,  New  York  harbor,  in  charge  ofMt^or 
S.  Bowen,  brevet  colmiel  United  States  army. — Tlie  oiwrations  of  the  year 
at  this  work  consisted  in  -pointing  tho  scar]i ;  relaying  with  new  flag- 
ging the  area  under  the  irortico  of  barracks ;  taking  up  and  repau-iug 
the  drains  near  magazine ;  cntting  man-holes  in  flagging  of  sidewalk; 
repairing  roads,  slopes,  glacis  and  grass  plots  in  parade,  and  other  slight 
repairs. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  reno^'ato  the  system  of 
drains  and  cunettes  for  the  island ;  repair  coping ;  make  a  new  floor  of 
Hiastic  and  brick  concrete  for  cellar  vault;  reline  and  refloor  magazines; 
make  new  draw-bridge  and  porteullis;  continue  unfinished  repairs,  ami 
make  any  others  that  may  become  necessary  for  the  preeervBi\AOik.  ol  Wkft 
work. 
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Appropriation  anked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $15,000. 

Castle  WillMtnSj  Govemor^s  island^  New  York  harbor^  in  charge  of  Major 
N*  Bowen^  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — The  galleries,  doors,  and 
embrasure  shutters  of  the  casemates  have  been  repaired.  Ten  casemates 
have  been  repaved  with  bricks,  and  the  iron  traverse  rails  repaired. 

The  seams  of  the  mastic  covering  of  terreplien  have  been  calked  with 
oakum  and  pitch. 

A  new  iron  gutter  haa  been  put  up  around  the  parade  wall  on  the  terre- 
plein  of  barbette. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  propo8e<l  to  repair  and  partly 
refloor  the  galleries  and  the  upper  tiers  of  casemates,  and  renew  the  heaN'y 
girders  there ;  reline  and  refioor  tiiie  magazines ;  and  make  any  other 
repairs  that  may  become  necessary. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $10,000. 

South  battery^  Oovemor^s  islandj  New  York  harbor ^  in  charge  of  Major 
^N.  Boicen^  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — In  the  parade  the  nagging 
has  been  taken  up  and  relaid ;  the  walks  in  front  of  magazine  t^en 
up  and  new  flagging  laid:  the  stone  and  mason  work  of  well  repaired. 
The  pavement  in  the  sallyport  has  been  taken  up,  dressed,  and  relaid, 
and  the  drains  have  been  opened  and  repaired. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  point  masonry,  repair 
the  coping,  and  reline  and  refloor  magazines. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $5,000. 

Fort  Wood,  Bedloe's  island.  New  York  harbor^  in  charge  of  Major  N. 
Bofcen,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army, — During  the  year  the  exterior 
walls  and  coping  of  the  magazines,  the  coping  of  the  parade  wall,  the 
mason  work  of  the  steps  and  posterns,  and  the  brick  work  of  barracks, 
have  been  pointed*  The  draw-bridge  and  its  railing  have  been  repaireil. 
The  sea-wall  has  been  repaired,  and  the  slopes  have  been  repaired  and 
resodded. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  point  masonry,  repave 
posterns,  repair  coping,  reline  and  refloor  magazines,  repair  slopes  and 
reinforce  gun  platforms. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $60,000. 

Netc  battery^  near  Fort  Hamilton^  New  York  harbor^  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Newton^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — At 
this  work  during  the  year  one  traverse  magazine  ha«  been  lengthened  to 
25  feet,  and  five,  each  25  feet  long,  have  been  nearly  completed.  Tlie 
north  and  south  magazines  are  now  comx)leted,  except  the  entrances  and 
a  short  drain  for  the  latter. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Hamilton^  New  York  harbor^  in  cliarge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Newiouy  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — Duiing  the  year  over 
2,000  feet  of  drain  work  have  been  completed.  A  portion,  of  the  counter- 
scaip  wall  was  taken  down  and  partially  rebuilt,  and  other  labor  expended 
in  pointing  walls,  constructing  and  hanging  doors,  moving  and  repairing 
carpenter  shop,  and  storehouse,  &c. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Lafayette^  New  York  harbor^  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Newton^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — A  small  sum  derived 
from  contingencies  of  fortifications  was  devoted  to  boring  upon  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  new  work. 

The  terreplein,  where  not  covered  with  a  shed,  leaks  badly,  and  should 
at  once  be  repaired  in  a  temix)rary  manner  to  prevent  decay  of  the 
wooden  gun  ])latforms  and  casemates. 
No  a/*i)ropria  tion  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Fort  on  site  of  Fort  TompHna,  New  York  harbor,  m  charge  of  Mtgor  Q. 
A.  Qillmore,  brevet  tiu^or  geTieral  United  8ta^  army. — During  the  past 
year  operations  have  been  confined  to  those  necessary  to  complete  the 
oonstmction  of  the  Bouth  soldiexs'  latrine,  and  the  drain  appertaining  to 
it  on  the  slope  in  front  of  the  south  side  of  the  wing,  and  also  the  maUug 
of  Toads,  care  and  preservation  of  slopes,  repairs  thereto,  &c. 

The  work  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  will  be  the  excavation  of  the 
parade  of  the  fort,  and  the  preservation  of  the  slopes,  drains,  roads,  &c. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $80,000. 

Battery  Hud»on^  New  York  harbor,  in  charge  of  Major  Q.  A.  QUlmore, 
brevet  major  general  United  Stales  army. — No  work  has  been  applied  to 
this  battery  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  beyond  such  as  was  incidental  to 
keeping  it  in  order,  snch  as  cleaning  oat  drains  and  traps,  catting  the 
graas,  &c 

The  operations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  confined  to  repairs 
upon  the  storage  magazine,  which  leaks,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
wort. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

New  casemated  battery  on  Slaten  inland.  New  York  harbor,  in  charge  of 
Major  Q.  A.  Oillmore,  brevet  major  general  United  Stateaarmy. — The  stone 
cntting  for  the  foundation  courses  was  continued  during  July  and  August, 
1867,  and  was  then  suspended  for  more  pressing  work. 

Frcliminary  operations  for  the  construction  of  a  stone  wharf,  in  place 
of  the  wooden  one  at  present  existing,  were  commenced  in  May,  1868,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  These  consisted  in  preparing 
the  road  leading  to  the  dock,  and  catting  stone  for  the  wharf  &om 
granite  stock  on  hand. 

Operations  for  the  ensuing  fisctd  year  will  be  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  stone  wharf  above  mentioned. 

Ko  appropriation  is  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Nortlt  cliff  battery,  Staten  inland,  New  York  harbor,  in  charge  of  Major 
Q,  A.  GiUmore,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — The  operations 
of  the  past  year  are  comprised  in  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
principal  magazine,  the  filling  above  it,  and  the  filling  of  the  parade 
in  the  south  end.  The  magazine  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
hanging  the  doors.  The  parados  has  been  filled  up  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  foundation  of  the  bomb-proof  and  magazine,  in  reference  {22'.) 

The  operations  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  directed  merely  to  finishing 
the  filling  above  the  magazine,  sodding  and  completing  the  slopes  in  rear 
of  the  battery,  and,  if  the  meaus  on  hand  will  justi^  it,  in  laj-ing  the 
fotmdation  and  a  portion  of  the  rubble  wall  of  the  bomb-proof  and  maga- 
zines in  the  parados. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

South  cliff  battery,  Staten  island.  New  York  harbor,  in  charge  of  Major 
Q.  A.  GiUmore,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — The  operations 
on  this  work  have  been  conned  to  excavating  for  and  macadamizing 
the  roads  from  the  south  end  of  the  battery  to  the  rear  of  Battery  Hud- 
son, and  fi-om  the  north  end  to  Fort  Wadsworth;  paving  the  gutters  of 
these  roads,  and  resodding  portions  of  the  slope  resting  thereou. 

The  operations  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  merely  to  preserve 
and  keep  iu  order  the  battery. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  at  Sandy  Book,  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  Lieut&iant  Colonel  John 
Hewlon,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — ^The  condition  of  the 
channel  fronts  remains  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

The  southeast,  south,  and  sontiiwest  land  fronts  have  Ven  a.disa.'o.ia^. 
35  Ab 
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daring  the  present  year.  The  scarp  of  the  southeast  firont  is  generally 
at  the  reference  of  tiie  sills  of  the  loop-holes;  of  the  southwest,  at  the 
reference  of  two  courses  below  the  sills ;  and  the  short  (south)  front  has 
about  half  the  foundations  and  a  small  portion  of  the  scarp  built  to  the 
reference,  (7'.) 

The  work  on  the  land  fronts,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  modifi- 
cations of  the  channel  fronts,  should  not  be  delayed,  and  the  largest 
sum  that  could  be  conveniently  exi>ended  in  a  year  mignt  with  propriety 
^  be  appropriated. 

t  Shore  improvements  far  protection  of  site  of  fort — Repairs  were  made 
^  to  jettees  1,  2,  and  4.  A  new  jettee  fNo.  6)  was  commenced  in  Septem- 
ber, between  jettees  1  and  2,  with  tne  object  of  protecting  the  root  of 
the  latter  from  the  action  of  the  seas,  tending  to  separate  the  jettee  from 
the  land.  To  fulfil  this  purpose.  No.  6  requires,  considerable  more  devel- 
opment. 

The  jettees,  being  composed  generally  of  small  masses,  are  liable  to 
have  portions  removed  by  the  waves  during  storms,  and  to  remedy  this 
it  would  be  necessary  to  protect  their  heads  by  large  blocks  of  concrete 
of  fix>m  five  to  fifteen  tons  weight. 

These  constructions  being  short,  are,  for  that  reason,  and  especially 
during  stormy  periods,  exposed  to  be  cut  around  by  the  water,  and 
hence  require,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  extended  into  the  land.  A  con- 
tinual watch  will  be  necessary,  at  least  for  some  time,  against  this 
danger. 

The  object  has  been  during  the  past  season  to  do  only  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  preservation  of  existing  works  of  protection,  and 
jettee  No.  6  was  commenced,  and  should  be  extended  for  this  purpose. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $150,000. 

Fort  MiffliHy  Delaicare  river^  Pennsylvania^  in  charge  of  Lietitenant  Col- 
onel C.  8.  Stewart. — Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  embank- 
ments of  main  magazine.  Its  ventilators  have  been  in  part  rebuilt,  aud 
copper  caps  placed  thereon. 

Over  four  thousand  cubic  yards  of  deposit  have  been  removed  from 
the  ditches.  The  wharf,  river  wall,  sluice,  and  parai>ets  have  been 
repaired,  and  nmcli  niiscellanoous  work  done. 

Contemplated  operations. — lieuioval  of  old  traverse  stones  and  comple- 
tion of  giin-platforuis ;  probable  construction  of  bomb-proof  traverse, 
&c. ;  pointing  of  scarp  and  breast-height  walls ;  grading  of  terrepleius 
and  banquettes  al't-er  the  gun-platforms  are  modified,  and  renewal  of 
roadway  of  bridges. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  j^ear,  $35,000. 

Fort  JJelawarCy  Delaicare  river j  Delaicare,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel C.  S.  Steicart. — Tlie  southern  dock  wall  has  been  extended  for  69  feet, 
and  the  northern  220  feet ;  the  two  sluice-ways  to  island  ditches  have 
been  finished;  the  coping  of  all  the  fronts,  and  i)ortions  of  scarp  wall 
have  been  pointed ;  (lagging  has  been  relaid  along  the  parade  wall  of 
fronts  1  and  2 ;  the  ishind  ditch  has  been  extended  243  feet  to  the  sluice- 
way; the  island  embankment,  lor  the  length  of  3,700  feet,  has  been 
repaired  and  raised  to  the  proper  level,  and  the  engineer  quarters  have 
been  repaired  .and  painted. 

Apprqpriatioii  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $70,000. 
J^^ew  fort,  opposite  Fort  Delaware. — Coiumencement  of  operations  is 
defeiTed.imtil  the  project  for  the  work  is  revised. 
J^o  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Newfort^  near  Delaware  breakwater. — This  work  will  be  begun  as  soon 
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as  the  best  methods  of  applying  iron  to  sach  conatmctions  are  deter- 
mined on. 

No  amnwmation  asked  ftir  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore  harbor,  MarytaittL  in  charge  of  Major  WilUam 
P.  CraiffhiU,  brer^et  lieuteiiant  colonel  United  Stat^g  army,  Mmor  J.  0. 
Parice,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army,  and  Colonel  J.  n.  SimpBon, 
brevet  brigadier  ffeneral  United  States  army. — Dtiring  the  year  the  new 
work  of  parapets  of  Trater  battery  and  magazine  covering  have  been  con- 
Bolidatedj  glacis  of  wat^r  battery  re-formed  ^  new  drains  cut  for  maga- 
zinee,  && ;  interior  slope  of  main  work  re-formed  of  sod,  and  brick  pave- 
ment laid  connecting  the  fort  and  the  ofBcera'  quarters  with  onter  gate- 
way. 

The  whole  improvement  of  water  battery,  as  eontemt^ated,  is  now 
completed,  except  covering  terreplein  of  water  battery  and  ditch  of  m^ 
work  with  iiowdered  slag  and  cinders. 

So  appropriation  ask^  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Carroll,  Baltimore  harbor,  Maryland,  in  charge  of  Major  William 
P.  Craighill,  brevet  Uentenant  colonel  UniUd  States  army,  Major  J.  0. 
Parke,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army,  and  Colonel  J.  S,  Simp- 
son,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — The  work  is  now  com- 
pleted on  fronts  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  up  to  springing  line  of  casemate  arches 
of  second  tier. 

Ko  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Obstructions  of  the  Potomac. — Sufficient  materiel  has  been  provided  to 
enable  experiments  to  be  made  to  test  the  snitableuess  of  the  designs 
adopted  for  such  obstructions.  It  is  proposed  to  subject  the  obstructions 
to  the  requisite  trials  as  to  the  facility  of  handling,  placing,  and  main- 
taining them  in  chaimel  ways,  and  of  their  sufficiency  to  impede  and 
resist  the  passage  of  hostile  ships.  Sonfe  naval  co-oi^eration  is  desirable 
in  the  execution  of  the  trials,  which  wit!  be  entered  npon  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Henry 
Brewerton,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — During  the  past 
year  some  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  floors  and  embiiisurcs  of  case- 
mates ;  the  teireplfin  tind  slopes  and  ramps  of  the  work  have  been  thor- 
oughly repaired ;  the  roadway  inside  of  the  fort  has  been  graded  and 
covered  with  six  imrbe.s  of  clay  and  sand ;  7G1  niuniug  feet  of  drains 
have  been  dug  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  the  decayed  wootlen  platforms 
on  the  land  fi'onts  bave  been  removed,  and  the  ditch  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  on  all  the  fronts  of  the  work. 

In  the  water  battel^  and  covered  way  the  arches  of  eight  casemat«8 
have  been  partially  uncovered,  a  portion  of  the  brick  work  removed,  laii 
the  roof  repaii'cd.  The  sand  in  Eh>nt  of  the  battery  has  been  removed, 
and  the  ground  graded,  and  some  slight  repairs  made. 

In  the  redonbt  i'M  ti'ct  of  the  wooden  breast  height  have  been  lepaired 
or  rebuilt.  Tbc  decayed  wooden  gnn  ]>Iatfonn8  have  been  taked  op. 
The  slopes  have  been  vepaireil  and  soddetl.  A  stone  wall  80  feet  in 
length  has  been  built  to  support  the  foot  of  the  glacis  opposite  the  cur- 
tain of  tront  1 .  A  wagon  road  leading  to  the  t)each  has  been  constnicted. 
A  breakwater  has  been  built  on  the  beach  opposite  front  2,  and  the  rail- 
road and  wharf  have  been  repaired. 

If  Is  proposed  this  year  to  wideu  the  terreplehi  and  increase  the  thick- 
ness of  the  panijMJts  of  the  channel  fronts  of  the  main  work,  lay  dowiL 
new  platforms  for  heiwy  gnus,  construct  traverses  and  ecrvVce  mieifciBt- 
zines,  and  remodel  and  linish  the  redoubt. 
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Appn^riation  asked  for  the  next  flaoal  yi>ar,  $100,000. 

Arteaiatt  ic«H,  Ibrt  Monroe,  Thyinia,  in.  charge  of  Colonel  Senry 
erttm,  bmet  brigadier  gaieral  Unitad  Statcut  army. — Operatinns,  pn 
tOTTtOBiiikiiigthe8-iuohtnbewifliiittluil2-mchpipeof  tbevello 
and  1865,  frere  comweDced  in  August,  1667.  It  van  considered  b 
vitlidnw'  the  5-iiich  and  8-inch  prow  tnaa  tbe  well  of  IS45,  with : 
of  oaingttte  lotto  aised  pipes  in  uiev«ll  now  in  progress. 

One  hundred  and  ei^7-six  feet  of  die  5-tncb  pipe  and  120  feet  ol 
8-infdi  ^le  have  been  vithdiaTn.  A  house  vas  constnuled  on 
nte  of  lae  new  well,  and  a  steam  engint  and  uecetsarj'  toitchiDet 
bcncingireiepnti^  ^ 

Hie  "work  has  BteadOy  progresBed  under  difficnltica  which  bare 
Boimonntedjand  nov  reachestoadeptliof  3T0  fe«t,  being  30  feot. 
than  haa  beeoi  before  reached  at  tiiia  looality. 

It  is  j^poeed  this  year  to  apply  the  balance  of  avujiabb)  at 
sinUns  the  8-in6h  pipe  vitiiin  uie  13-iiich  pipe  until  pare  « 
reaehed. 

TSb  wMiqiriatioa  is  asked  for  the  iiezt  fiscal  year. 

Fort  WbeL  Hampton  Soad$,Virgiiiiia,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Bewj'i 
erton,  bne^irigadier  gmmi  United  finite  anni/.—^peratia&s  havt 
conflned  to  the  constziiotion  of  magasinee  of  the  first  tier.  The  m 
onthesiteBofthemagaisinesat  the  o^tnl,  and  at  the  ea«t  vd' 
ends,  have  all  been  removed,  and  the  mat^^rial  p)nc«d  a«  loadiioa' 
sites  of  ttie  praposed  taaverse  mwaslne  Kid  main  magazines  atat 
of  tiie  woA.  The  fbnndatjons  of  Qie  ma^izines  at  tbe  capital  tti 
west  end  have  been  finished,  and  exeaTations  made  prepanitcwy  t^ 
mendng  tibe  fbandation  of  the  maganne  at  east  end.  Tbe  fli«t,i 
and  third  conrses  of  the  Buperstraotnre  of  tbe  magazine  at  the  i 
inclndinff  filling  rooms,  stairways,  &c,  have  been  complet«d,  utdi 
tion  of  the  fonrth 'course  bas  been  built. 

It  is  propmed  to  expend  tbe  amount  atiiilable  in  the  complect 
magazine  and  ac^uncta  of  the  first  tier  at  tbe  capital,  and  in  Uk 
structiou  of  the  magazines,  &c.j  of  the  same  tier  at  the  east  and 
ends,  and  on  such  other  portions  of  the  work  a»  may  *■ — **' 
decided  upon. 

Ko  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Ctinehf  Amelia  island,  Florida,  in  charge  of  Captain  J.  W.  i 
breeet  lieulatant  colonel  United  States  army. — Active  oi>era£' 
continoed  apon  this  work  until  October,  IS07,  diu-in^  which  { 
main  sewer  was  completed,  tbe  drawbridge  gateway  nearly  fi 
storehouse  and  barrack  covered,  interior  tinish  of  storebotis)^  c< 
and  tbe  masonry  of  those  gun  platforms  which  bad  been  coi— ^ 
entirely  perfected.  Work  was  then  8U»i)ended,  and  the  fort  1 
obai^  of  a  keeper,  who,  with  tbe  asustance  of  Kome  ndditiout 
help,  has  kept  the  varions  parts  of  the  work  in  good  ordei'  t^nt 
Uie  remainder  of  the  season. 

ApprOTiriation  asked  for  the  next  flsea]  year,  $50,000. 

^rt  Taghr,  Ken  West,  Florida,  ia  n^rge  of  Major  Walter  k«r 
and  Colonel  J.  B.  Simpson,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  Stata  « 
The  operations  of  the  year  consisted  in  the  filling  in  of  the  sontfel 
of  tiie  coTeifitce,  up  to  tbe  required  reference,  with  sand:  tbe  eo 
of  pne-half  of  the  permanent  sea-wall  of  the  northern  mmt;  ti 
in  of  a  portion  of  thia  end  with  sand:  tbe  excavation  of  onehi 
ditch  bf  tbe  dredging  machine,  and  the  oontinnation  of  Om  cnbi 
of  glacis  of  tower  1. 
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Tbe  appro|Kiatiai»  hsTins  ben  exhaosted,  no  opentOom»  caa  be 
canied  oo  dniing  the  pment  fiatal  yrmr. 

AppnfiiatMn  asked  lor  the  next  fiaeil  year,  •^11,000. 

MeFaHnU  mmi  Coloma  J.  B.  Sb^^mm,  bnmt  krifUitr  femtnl  UmOai 
Stata  armg. — Offic^r^  qoartos,  front  piaoa  eoBjrieted,  exoepk  Too6a% 
with  galvanized  inHi;<neaeetian  of  nine  rooBsfiBiskedeaaqdetolj;  six   . 
otto*  rooms  comirieted,  except  paiUtiuutiof  the  (biding  doacs;  and  aboot 
WIT  half  vf  the  ronaining  rooms  fnned,  lathed,  &e. 

BMia't  tarrodbs.— One  aectini  fnned  and  lathed,  and  its  window 


Ditch  on  &ee  three  excaratod. 

The  flpoations  cmtemplated  fior  the  present  fiscal  year  are  die  ena- 
vation  of  the  ditch  on  &oe  four,  and  the  coveting  vt  roof  of  soldienf 
ImimlH.  and  <rf  pia^»  id  crfBcex^  qnaitos,  with  galvanised  iron. 

Ap^oiiriatioa  asked  fw  the  next  fiscal  year,  •100,000l 

Semfirt  «t  Z^rrfa^ot:,  ^trida This  work  wiD  be  commenced  as  soon 

as  the  best  ecMnbiiiadoo  <rf  wof^wjaia  igr  its  oneovered  scaips  is  deter- 
mined on. 

"So  appropnatioa  asked  Am'  Ote  next  fiscal  year. 

Art  Piobac,  Powwwfa  haitor,  Florida,  im  timrfe  if  Magor  M.  D. 
MeAlattr^hrrr^hritmiia-ynurml  United  8tata»mrmg,mmi  M«gor  PreieriOc 
B.  Primte,  brcpti  eoiomtt  Cmittd  Statat  armf^-The  opa*tioa»oi  tbe  post 
year  have  conasted  in  rebnilding  the  wharf;  opoting  and  deaning  the 
drain  of  ditch ;  building  jriaak  road  fiom  wturf  to  oitranoe  of  ton ; 
repairing  pavaoent  of  terrqdein ;  removing  suid  and  traverses  in  soolh 
baation,  and  ancovmng  casemate  arches  of  southwest  bastion  Gw  fboa- 
datim  of  15-iiicfa  gun  platftHm. 

Ibe  oper^ons  cootemplated  fiw  tbe  peeaeat  fiscal  year  are  tbe  con- 
BtnictioD  of  15-inch  goD  |datf<»nisin  southwest  and  northwest  bastions; 
building  wooden  piAt£onns  ftv  i»ojectile8,  and  each  general  rqiairs  as 
Biay  be  necessary. 

^o  apprt^tiaticHi  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

fbrt  Barraneat  and  redoubt.  Ptmaaeota  hai^or,  Florida,  m  dtaiye  of 
Mi^or  M.  D.  ileAttxtrr,  brmt  brigadier  general  United  State*  army,  aid 
Mi^or  Frederud:  E.  Prime,  breret  eolomd  United  ijtatea  anajr. — Daring  the 
past  year  tbe  breast-height  walls  of  tbe  main  voik  and  of  the  redoubt 
have  been  repaired,  and  tbe  par^iets  r^raded  and  sodded ;  the  necee- 
niy  r^taire  of  fuuitdati<Ki  of  southwest  angle  of  pounterscarp  wall 
made ;  tbe  eoatfaem  extremity  of  glacis  and  ditch  graded  and  sodded, 
■nd  west  branch  of  ditch  regraded ;  gates  (rf  main  oitrance  made  and 
hm^,  and  a  fence  aroond  tbe  works  OHnmenoed  and  about  half  com- 
peted. 

It  is  propo«>ed  daring  tbe  jH'eaent  year  to  rc^Niild  the  permanent  part 
of  tbe  bridge :  repair  tbe  drawl»idge  machinery ;  complete  the  Cenees ; 
r^iair  the  woodwork  of  magazines,  and  make  some  otbv  slight  neces- 
sary repairs. 

Ko  appropriation  asked  for  tbe  next  fiscal  ye^. 

Fort  Morgan,  eattem  entrantx  to  Mobile  bag,  Alabama,  ia  diarge  of 
Migor  M.  If.  MrAUnter,  breret  brigadier  general  United  States  armg,  and 
l^or  Frederick  E.  Prime,  brtt^  colonel  United  f^ate»  armg. — Tbe  opeia- 
titms  of  tbe  year  at  this  work  consisted  in  repairs  to  oigineer  buildings; 
potting  in  wooden  troutsot  casemates  fw  engineer  and  onln«tce  ^we- 
rooms ;  repairing  breakwater  and  securing  its  foot  by  a  rip-rap  protec- 
tion; rqniiing  month  td  main  drain;   grading  ai^  eodftin^  do^cft^ 
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removing  walls  of  old  citadel,  and  commencing  the  foundation  for  con- 
crete sea-wall  in  continuation  of  present  breakwater. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  repair  the  wharf;  continue 
the  demolition  of  the  citadel  |  continue  the  grading  and  sodding  of 
slopes;  complete  the  foundation  of  sea-wall,  and  make  such  general 
repairs  to  the  work  as  may  be  necessary. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fart  GhdneSf  Dauphin  island^  McbUe  bayjAlabamay  in  charge  of  Major 
M,  D.  McAlesterj  brevet  brigadter  general  United  States  army^  and  Major 
Frederick  E.  iVime,  hrei^  oolond  United  States  army. — ^At  this  work  during 
the  year  the  repairs  of  wharf,  of  temporary  buildings  occupied  by  the 
engmeer  force,  and  of  the  two  buildings  at  the  main  entrance  have 
be^  completeo.  Bepairs  of  plastering,  woodwork,  and  roof  surfaces  of 
officers'  quarters  have  been  commenced.  The  earth-cover  of  scarp  of 
southwest  bastion  has  been  removed  and  the  material  embanked  in 
glacis. 

For  protection  of  the  site  two  wing-dams  were  built  and  partly 
strengthened,  and  connected  with  concrete  and  fragments  of  masonry 
from  the  citadel  of  Fort  Morgan. 

Operations  for  the  present  year  will  consist  in  completing  shore  pro- 
tection and  repair  of  buildings  in  the  fort ;  reopening  drainage  of  ditch 
and  grading  same ;  keeping  Uie  shore  protection  in  repair,  and  extend- 
ing it  if  required. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  on  Ship  island,  coast  of  Mississippij  in  charge  of  Major  M.  2>. 
McAlester,  brevet  brigadier  aeneral  United  States  army,  and  Major  Fred- 
eru^  E.  Prime,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — ^Nothing  has  been  done 
to  this  work  during  the  past  year  except  cutting  grass  and  keeping  iiar- 
apet  idopes  in  good  order. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  rooms  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway,  lay  flagging  in  front  of  the  ^ame,  and  restore  the 
drainage  of  the  parade. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Pike,  Bigolets  Pass,  Louisiana,  in  cliarge  of  Major  M.  2>.  McAlester, 
brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — No  work  done  here  during 
the  year. 

It  is  contemplated  to  repair  the  pile  revetment  protecting  the  site, 
repair  the  bridges,  and  make  such  other  rex)airs  as  may  become  neccis- 
sary  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  tlie  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Macomb,  Chef  Menteur  Pass,  Louisiana,  in  charge  of  Major  M.  i>. 
McAlester,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — This  work  is  in 
serviceable  condition,  including  its  magazines  and  platforms,  excepting 
three  wooden  platforms  and  the  two  bridges  ci'ossuig  the  inner  and 
outer  ditches. 

No  work  has  been  done  the  past  year. 

It  is  contemplated  to  repair  the  bridges,  and  effect  such  other  repairs 
as  may  become  ne<^essary  during  the  preisent  fiscal  year. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Tower  Dupris,  Lake  Borgne,  Louisiana,  in  charge  of  Major  M.  D.  Mc- 
Alester, brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^This  work,  includ- 
ing the  existing  platforms,  is  in  good  condition.  A  magazine  should  be 
provided. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Battery  Bienventie,  Lake  Borgne,  Louisiana,  in  charge  of  Major  M.  D. 
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MeAlester,  itreeet  brigatRer  general  United  States  army. — ^This  Tork  ia  in 
good  condition,  witli  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  tlie  existing  platforms. 
The  magazines  aie  in  good  older. 
No  operations  have  taken  place  during  tlie  past  year. 
It  is  proposed  to  reinforce  the  gun  platforms  and  make  some  general 
Vepairs. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Jackson,  Atississippi  river,  louiaittna,  in  charge  <^  M.  D.  MeAleater, 

brevet  brigadier  genertd  United  States  army. — Hiis  woik  is  in  a  condition    : 

for  the  service  pf  its  armament.  I 

I>nring  the  x>a^t  year  the  levees  around  the  work  were  pat  in  thorough    j 

repair,  and  some  slight  repairs  to  the  work  itself  were  mada 

xhe  erection  of  a  storage  magazine  and  the  execution  of  the  curreikt 
lepaira  are  the  operations  contemplated  for  the  present  year. 
Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  976,000. 
I^rt  St.  Fhilip,  MisaisHppi  river^Louiriana,  in  charge  of  Major  M.  J}. 
MeAlester,  Itrevet  brigadier  general  tfnited  States  army. — This  work  is  in 
good  condition. 

All  the  levees  for  protectiou  &om  overflow  have  been  repaired.  The 
rotton  revetment  of  levee  on  the  river  front  baa  been  replaced,  and  the 
entire  embankment  raised  to  the  level  of  the  wharf.  A  new  levee  has 
been  run  from  the  lower  end  of  the  front  levee  to  the  bayou. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  contemplated  to  build  a  storage  maga- 
zine, with  service  magazines  in  connection  therewith ;  to  modify  and 
repair  the  ser\'ice  magazine  in  the  upper  battery,  and  to  make  such 
minor  repairs  as  may  be  necessary. 
Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  (75,000. 
Fort  Livingston,  Barataria  bay,  Louisiana,  in  charge  of  Mt^or  M.  D. 
MeAlester,  brecet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — No  operations 
have  taken  place  at  this  work  during  the  year. 

It  is  contemplated  to  prepare  platforms  for  several  guns  of  large  cali- 
bre, to  modify  thecounterscap  casemates;  to  repair  the  breakwater,  and 
to  make  some  slight  general  repairs  to  the  work. 
Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $24,500. 
Fort  at  Fort  Point,  entrance  to  San  Francisco  harbor,  California,  in 
charge  of  Major  George  H.  Elliot. — The  railroad  from  the  wharf  to  the 
new  sea  wall  has  been  completed.  The  coping  of  the  old  wall  has  been 
extended  126  feet.  The  heavy  coffer-dam  for  the  protection  of  the  site 
of  the  new  sea  wall  during  its  construction  was  finished  early  in  the 
year. 

The  excavation  for  the  sea  wall  haa  been  completed,  and  228  feet  ot 
the  latter  has  been  carried  to  reference  (Hy,)  174  feet  to  reference  (6*8",) 
and  264  feet  to  reference  (3'  6".) 

The  foundation  has  been  in  all  cases  carried  to  the  solid  rock,  and  to 
a  depth  of  four  feet  six  inches  below  low  water. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  extinguishing  of  accidental  fires 
among  the  pubUc  buildiags,  by  laying  the  necessary  pipes  and  erecting 
a  force  pump. 

The  bulkhead  for  the  protection  of  the  roadway  between  the  wharf  and 
the  main  work  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  has  been  extended 
100  feet  towards  the  latter,  and  the  roadway  haa  been  raised  and 
repaired. 

Large  stones  have  been  placed  in  front  of  a  part  of  the  old  sea  wall  to 
protect  the  concrete  foundation,  which  is  exposed  to  the  sea 
Necessary  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  main  work. 
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Probable  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1869. — ^The  sea 
wall  in  front  of  the  15-ineh  gun  barbette  battery  on  tne  eastern  shoro 
will  be  finished,  and  the  filling  in  its  rear  completed. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $200^000. 

Fdrt  at  Lime  Point,  8an  Francisco  harbor,  Califomxa,  in  charge  of  Major 
George  H,  M&ndell,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army, — ^During  the  past 
year  the  following  works  have  been  completed : 

Lodging  and  mess-honse  with  outbnildings,  stable,  carpenters'  shop, 
office  ror  overseer  and  master  workmen,  two  sets  of  quarters  for  master 
workmen,  blacksmiths'  shop  with  four  forges,  water  tank,  storehouse, 
ccml  sheds,  brick  powder  magazine,  and  small  tank. 

Water  has  been  brought  about  400  yards  in  pipes,  and  arrangements 
made  to  throw  a  stream  over  the  buildings  most  exposed  to  fire.  One 
mile  of  fencing  has  been  built,  and  1^000  yards  of  roadway  mainly  in 
excavation  through  hard  rock.  A  cnb  wharf  has  been  constructed  ;  a 
steamboat  built  for  the  service  of  the  work,  and  rock  excavation  of  site 
made  to  the  extent  of  about  60,000  yards. 

A  tunnel  has  been  excavated  for  a  distance  of  about  60  feet  for  a  large 
blast.  The  tunnel,  when  completed,  with  its  branches,  wUl  be  about  200 
feet  in  length.  The  charges,  four  in  number,  in  the  aggregate  will  amount 
to  about  nine  tons  of  powder.  During  the  present  year  the  rock  excava- 
tions will  be  continued  and  probably  completed,  and  operations  on  the 
scarp  of  the  work  commenced. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $200,000. 

Fort  at  Aloatraz  island,  San  Francisco  harbor,  California,  in  charge  of 
Major  George  JJ.  Mendell,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army, — ^The  opera- 
tions on  this  work  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  limited,  and  have 
been  mainly  directed  to  the  following  objects,  viz.: 

The  wharf  was  extended,  on  wooden  piles,  for  a  distance  of  50  feet ;  a 
wharf  crane,  capable  of  hoisting  a  weight  of  10  tons,  was  constructed; 
a  number  oi  permanent  centre  pintle  platfoi*ms  were  adapted  for  8-inch 
and  10-inch  guns  and  iron  carriages  by  replacing  the  pintles  and  trav- 
erse circles;  the  masonrj'  of  the  rear  rooms  of  the  casemated  barrack  was 
carried  up  to  its  full  height;  the  floor  of  the  first  tier  of  casemates  was 
excavated  in  rock  and  prepared  for  a  pavement  of  asphaltum ;  the  pliunb- 
ing  of  the  water-closets  in  this  ban^ack  was  completed,  and  additional 
water-pipes  in  the  casemat  es  were  placed ;  the  stone  stops  from  the 
second  tier  of  casemates  to  the  barbette  were  cut  and  laid,  and  all  the 
coping  for  the  area  wall  was  cut  with  the  exception  of  two  stones. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $100,000. 

Defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  Oregon,  in  charge  of  Major 
George  H,  Mendell,  brevet  col4ynel  United  States  army, — It  is  proposed 
during  the  present  year  to  remove  the  decayed  wooden  revetment  of  the 
scarp  of  Fort  Stevens,  and  carry  the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Survey  for  land  defences  at  San  Francisco,  California,  in  charge  of  Major 
George  H,  Elliot, — The  survey  for  these  defences  was  commenced  in 
March,  1867,  with  the  aid  of  a  party  of  the  coast  survey,  and  the  field 
work  was  finished  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Hie  &ial  rei)ort  and 
maps  have  not  yet  been  received. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

BATTALION  OF  ENGINEEBS  AND  DEPOTS. 

Battalion  of  engineers  commanded  by  Major  Henry  L.  Abbot,  brevet  briga- 
dier general  United  States  army)  headquarters  WiltePs  Pointy  New  York. — 
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The  streDgtb  of  the  five  companies  of  engineer  troops  od  the  SOtli  of  Jane, 
1868,  was  21  officers  and  667  enlisted  men.  Eighty-five  recrnits  wct* 
needed  to  complete  the  organization.  The  companies  of  the  battfdirai 
were  stationed  and  commanded  as  follows : 

At  Willet's  Point,  New  York  harbor,  company  A,  Captain  A.  Stickney, 
brevet  major  United  States  army,  company  B,  Captain  A-  H.  Bnmham, 
brevet  m^jor  United  States  army,  company  C,  Captain  A.  H.  Holgate; 
St  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri,  company  E,  Captain  J.  W.  Cnyler;  at 
Terba  Buena  island,  California,  company  D,  Captain  8.  M.  Mansfield, 
brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army.  A  detachment  of  60  men 
firom  companies  A,  B,  C,  and  E,  nnder  the  command  of  Captain  A.  K. 
Damrell,  brevet  major  United  States  army,  served  at  the  United  Statra 
Military  Academy  for  the  porpose  of  aiding  in  the  Instmction  in  practical 
engineering.  Snring  the  year  also  small  detachments  of  enlisted  men 
from  the  battalion  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  famished  for  dnt^  with 
Torions  officers  serving  upon  the  staffe  of  generals  commanding  m  tile 
western  military  divisions  and  departments. 

The  troops  at  their  several  posts  have  been  actively  employed  with  the 
theoretical  and  practical  instrnctions  and  drills  peculiar  to  their  arm  (rf 
service,  with  the  storage,  classiflcation  and  repairs  of  engineer  equipage, 
and  with  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  quarters  and  storehooses  of 
the  several  posts  and  depots. 

Under  the  commander  of  the  battalion  a  system  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  for  the  various  oommandshas  been  established,  and 
a  field  observatory  erected  and  supplied  with  instruments,  at  "WiUefs 
Point.  In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  66,  dated  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  Washington,  August  1, 1866,  schools  have  been  opened 
for  the  enlisted  men,  which  would  have  proved  even  more  successful  had 
a  small  appropriation  been  available  for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  for 
the  pupils.    An  appropriation  of  $200  is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

I  beg  leave  to  renew  the  recommendations  contained  in  my  report  (rf 
la«t  year,  that  a  commissary  sergeant  and  two  principal  musicians  should 
be  allowed  to  the  non-commissioned  staff  of  the  battalion;  that  the  7th 
section  of  the  act  of  July  13,  1866,  taking  from  engineer  soldiers  the  per 
diem  paid  t«  other  soldiers  when  engaged  in  continuous  labor,  should  be 
repealed,  and  that  au  appropriation  of  $1,000  should  be  made  to  purchase 
the  stock  out  of  which  siege  and  trench  materials  are  fabricated,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  troops  at  Willet's  Pointj  which  recommendations  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  communication  dated  January  9, 1868. 

Three  points  have  been  selected  for  engineer  posts  and  depots ;  namely : 
Willet's  Point,  New  York  harbor,  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri;  and 
Yerba  Buena  island,  California. 

Engineer  post  and  d^ot  of  Willefis  P&int,  Nete  Yorft  harhor;  the  pott 
eomnuinded  by  laeuienant  Colonel  J.  C.  Duane,  brevet  brigadier  general 
TTnited  States  army;  the  d^ot  by  Major  Henry  L.  Abbott,  brevet  bngadiw 
general  United  States  army. — This  point,  also  selected  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  battalion  of  engmeers,  was  constituted  an  engineer  post  and 
depot  in  1865,  and  was  the  point  at  which  the  engineer  equipage  used  {in 
the  Atlantic  States)  during  the  late  war  was  concentrated  at  its  close. 
But  one  building  has  thus  far  been  constructed  for  the  storage  of  the 
engineer  property,  namely,  a  wooden  shed  260  feet  long  by  37  feet  in 
width. 

During  the  past  year  the  storage  and  classification  of  i^e  engineer 
property  at  this  depot  has  becm  oompteted,  and  limited  sales  of  property 
have  been  made  to  otBcers  of  the  corps  for  use  upon  pablic  woikam. 
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iheir  charge.  The  new  depot  at  Yerba  Buena^  Califomia,  has  also  been 
supplied  &>m  it  with  the  ne^lful  trains,  tools,  &c. 

During  the  past  year  a  portion  of  the  quarters  needed  for  the  officers 
of  the  command  have  been  erected,  a  post  bake-house  and  a  stable  com- 
pl^;ed,  and  a  post  hospital  well  advanced  towards  completion. 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  barracks  at  this  post,  which  are 
much  needed,  is  recommended. 

Engineer  post  and  depot  at  Jefferson  barracJcSy  Missouriy  until  October y 

1867,  oommanded  by  Captain  WilUam  LudloWy  brevet  major  United  States 
army;  after  that  dateoy  Captain  P.  C  Hains.  brevet  lieutenant  colonel 
United  States  army. — ^Up  to  the  20th  of  Novemoer,  1807,  the  depot  con- 
sisted of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  some  two  and  a  half  acres  and  a  few 
temporary  wooden  buildings  wholly  inadequate  to  the  storage  of  the 
engineer  property,  or  quartering  of  the  troops.  At  this  date  the  post  of 
Jeflfeison  barracks,  with  most  of  its  buildings,  verv  much  out  of  re]mir, 
and  about  300  acres  of  land,  was  transferred  to  tne  crops  of  engineers 
imder  the  oi)erations  of  General  Orders  No.  9,  dated  headquarters  mUi- 
taiy  division  of  the  Missouri,  October  21, 1867,  and  the  agreement  to  pay 
to  the  quartermastea^s'  department  $20,000  for  the  propei^. 

The  property  was  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  the  command,  and 
a  general  plan  for  converting  the  old  barracks  with  the  proper  quarters 
and  storehouses  for  the  depot  was  prepared.  During  the  year  the  alter- 
ations of  the  east  portion  of  the  north  row  of  soldiers'  barracks  for  equip- 
ment fiJieds  was  nearly  completed,  and  some  progress  made  with  other 
portions.  The  classification  and  storage  of  the  engineer  equipments  was 
well  advanced,  and  some  1,200  yards  of  fence  to  enclose  the  reservation 
completed. 

As  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  but  one-half  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  quarters  at  J^erson  barracks  could  be  expended,  a  further  ap- 
propriation to  complete  the  agreement  with  the  quartermasters'  depart- 
ment, of  $10,000,  is  necessary. 

For  the  repairs  of  the  barracks  a  sum  of  $15,000  is  required.  For  the 
construction  of  four  cisterns  to  hold  drinking  water  for  the  command,  a 
sum  of  $1,000  is  needed.  The  appropriation  of  these  several  amounts 
named  is  recommended. 

Engineer  post  and  depot  of  Yerba  Buena  island^  California j  commanded 
by  Captain  8.  M.Mansfieldy  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army. — 
This  engineer  post  and  depot  was  constituted  by  Specdal  Orders  No.  34, 
dated  headquarters  of  the  army.  Adjutant  General's  Office,  February  10, 

1868,  and  was  occupied  by  the  present  command  on  the  25th  of  March 
following. 

The  island  being  entirely  devoid  of  buildings,  the  garrison  was  en- 
camped, and  continued  so  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  command  has  been  actively  employed  in  making  roads,  clearing 
and  preparing  a  part  of  the  island  for  peniianent  occupation,  and  in  im- 
proving the  supply  of  water.  A  pontoon  train  and  supply  of  engineer 
tools  were  sent  from  the  depot  at  Willet's  Point,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  men  and  materials  will  be  'Well  sheltered  before  the  rainy  season 
commences. 

This  island  forms  an  admirable  position  for  an  engineer  depot  for  the 
military'  division  of  the  Pacific.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  recom- 
mended to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  water  for  the  depot. 

The  above  estimate  of  funds  for  the  repairs  of  barracks  and  for  fur- 
nishing supplies  of  water,  ordinarily  enclosed  within  the  estimates  of  the 
quartermasters'  department,  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  June  8, 1868. 
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BITEB  AND   HAOBOS  IMPEOTSMENTS. 

The  operatioiia  in  progresa,  under  the  acte  making  appropriBtioas  tor 
the  repair,  preaervatiOD,  and  completion  of  certain  public  works  kereto- 
fore  commenced  under  the  authority  of  law,  &c^  approved  Jane  23. 1866,  | 
and  March  2, 1867,  have  reaulted  mainly  in  eeennng  better  &cilitiee  for  | 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  naval  and  commercial  vessels  of  the  United  | 
States,  rendering  navigation  safer  and  more  expeditions,  altboQgh  moch  ' 
remains  to  be  done  to  perf<»:!t  and  complete  tiie  plansadopted  for  improve- 
ment. 

Frevions  reports  have  invited  attention  to  those  provisionsof  the  acts 
making  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  reqnir- 
Ing  the  expe'nditnres  to  be  made  by  separate  oonbscts  for  each  class  of 
material  and  each  class  of  labor,  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  after 
Bnitable  public  advertisement,  and  to  the  ditQcolties  and  vexations  dela^ 
incident  to  this  system. 

In  ntunerons  instances,  daring  the  past  season,  contractors  have  fiuled 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  to  the  aerions  iqjory  of  tlie 
works  in  progress  and  subjecting  the  government  to  loss. 

The^  cases  have  been  so  fi^nent  that  it  is  to  be  expected  mtmy  otben 
-will  occur.  Contractors  decline  to  enter  into  their  contracts,  after  having 
dnly  executed  them,  resulting  in  a  change  of  contractOTS  before  the  work 
has  been  begun ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  is  bo 
certainty  that  a  contract  will  be  complied  wltb  nnless  it  shoald  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  contractor.  This  evil  requires  the  a^^tioB 
of  some  uniform  mode  of  procedure  in  relation  thereto,  and  striDgent 
measures  to  arrest  its  progress. 

At  first  instructions  were  given  to  the  ofBcers  in  ohai^  of  the  woiks 
at  which  such  failures  occurred  to  award  the  contracte  to  the  next  lowest 
original  bidders,  and  to  notify  the  delinquents  that  they  would  be  held 
acoonntablo  for  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  their  contract  and 
the  new  one,  as  well  as  for  any  loss  to  the  United  States  arising  from 
delays  caused  by  their  failures;  such  as  the  machinery  and  workmen  of 
other  contractors  lying  idle,  &c.,  &c. 

Subsequently,  from  fears  of  collusion  among  the  lowest  bidders,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  advertise  anew  for  proposals,  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  contractor  liable  for  the  difference  and  for  losses,  should  there 
bo  any. 

In  both  instances,  however,  the  unavoidable  delays  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  caused  by  this  change  of  contractors,  have  been  found  iiyn- 
rions,  and  the  experience  gained  unmistakably  proves  that  it  would  inva- 
riably have  been  more  to  the  interests  of  tiie  United  States  to  have 
authorized  the  engineer  in  charge  to  complete  the  forfeited  contract  by 
the  purchase  of  the  material  in  open  market,  and  the  emplojinent  of  the 
labor  by  days'  work,  holding  the  delinquent  contractor  and  his  soretles 
liable  for  any  increase  of  expenditure  or  other  loss  to  the  United  States 
that  might  arise  in  thus  completing  the  work  contracted  for. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  and 
to  avoid  futiu-e  complications  that  may  arise,  authority  shonld  be  pro- 
vide<l  by  legislation  to  pursue  the  course  indicated — that  is,  to  purchase 
in  open  market,  and  to  employ  labor  by  the  day,  invariably  in  all  cases 
<rf  contractors  failing  to  complete  their  contracte  or  promptly  commencing 
their  engagements. 

Experience  has,  however,  proved  the  system  of  contracts  prescribed 
in  the  appropriation  acts  to  be  the  worst  possible  mode  ot  carrsVi^^QiL 
the  improvement  of  rivers  nnd  harbors. 
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The  act  making  the  appropriations,  section  2,  approved  March  2, 18G7, 
required  a  foil  estimate  for  me  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  each 
work,  with  the  amount  that  may  be  profitably  expend^  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

In  compliance  therewith,  the  estimates  for  continuing  the  improve- 
ments during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  were  submitted,  amounting 
to  $6,857,000. 

Subsequently  these  estimates  were  reduced  to  $3,436,000,  to  which 
sum  was  added  the  amount  required  for  certain  improvements  urgently 
needed  by  commerce,  and  which  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  improve- 
ments as  those  for  which  appropriations  had  been  already  made.  These 
additions  increased  the  estimate  to  $4,012,500.  This  revision  of  the 
original  estimates  was  made  in  compliaiice  with  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  March  18, 1868,  and  the  amounts  were  placed 
as  low  as  it  was  deemed  prudent,  having  in  view  the  protection  of  the 
improvement  from  injury  and  deterioration,  together  with  a  reasonable 
progress  towards  completion,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  wants  of  com- 
merce in  each  case. 

Moreover  these  estimates  did  not  embrace  other  improvements,  the 
information  upon  which  had  been  called  for  under  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress, but  it  was  not  in  readiness  to  be  submitted. 

lliese  revised  estimates  formed  tihe  basis  of  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  June  30, 1868. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  and  to  supply  deficiencies,  &c,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  there  is  appropriated  for  the  ^^  repairs, 
preservation,  extension,  and  completion  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  hai'bors,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,^ 
$1,500,000,  with  a  provision  making  reference  to  the  bUl  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  June  30, 1868. 

This  appropriation  was,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dis- 
tributed to  the  following  named  works,  regard  being  had  in  the  allotment 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  improvements,  their  condition, 
and  the  balances  of  former  appropriations  on  hand  applicable  to  them : 

Green  Bay  harbor $17,500  00 

Manitowoc  harbor 17,500  00 

Chicago  harbor 35,000  00 

Michigan  City  harbor 25,000  00 

Aux  Bees  Scies  harbor 10,000  00 

Saginaw  River  harbor 9,000  00 

St  Clair  flats 86,000  00 

Cleveland  harbor 17,000  00 

Erie  liarbor 40,000  00 

Oswego  harbor 20,000  00 

Upper  Mississippi  river 26,000  00 

Des  Moines  rapids 300,000  00 

Rock  Island  rapids 156,000  00 

Mississippi  river 40,000  00 

Missouri  river 25,000  00 

Arkansas  river 20,000  00 

Tennessee  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Florence,  and  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Decatur,  Alabama 85,000  00 

Ohio  river 85,000  00 

Falls  of  the  Ohio ^5,000  00 

Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river 50,000  00 

Patapsco  river 17,000  00 
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rivers  in  the  condition  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  improvement;  or,  if 
the  maintenance  of  the  improved  condition  does  not  require  an  annnal 
expenditure,  then  the  probable  periods  at  which  the  preservation  of  the 
works  and  maintenance  of  deptii  of  water  will  require  expenditores  of 
mon^y  and  the  amount  of  such  expenditure. 
By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys. 

THOS.  LINCOLN  CASEY, 
Ifo/or  of  Engineers  and  Bvt  Col.  U.  8.  A. 

Habbobs  on  Lakes  Supebiob  and  Michigan. 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Colonel  J.  B.  Wheeler,  major  corps  of  engi- 
neers, who  has  assigned  the  officers  under  his  orders  to  the  following 
duties: 

Captain  A.  Mackenzie,  corps  of  engineers,  special  superintendent  for 
the  harbors  of  Black  Lake,  Grand  Haven,  Muskegon^  White  Biver, 
Pentwater,  Pere  Marquette,  Manistee,  and  Aux  Bees  Scies^  station  Mil- 
waukee. 

Captain  D.  P.  Heap,  corps  of  engineers,  special  superintendent  for  the 
harbors  of  Kenosha,  Chicago,  Michigan  Gi^,  New  Bnffialo,  St.  Joseph, 
and  South  Haven;  station  Chicago. 

Assistant  Henry  Bacon,  special  superintendent  for  the  harbors  of 
Superior  City.  Ontonagan,  and  Eagle  Harbor;  station  Ontonagon. 

Assistant  W.  H.  Hoarding,  special  superintendent  for  the  harbors  of 
Marquette.  Green  Bay,  Mamtowoc,  Sheboygan,  Milwaukee,  and  Bacine; 
station  Milwaukee. 

Assistant  W.  T.  Casgrain,  in  charge  of  surveys  and  preparation  of 
maps  and  other  duties  connected  mm  surveys  of  harbors ;  station  Mil- 
waukee. 

In  addition  to  the  officer  in  special  charge  a  foreman  is  employed  at 
each  harbor  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  government  property,  and  to 
see  that  the  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
furnished.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

LAKE  SUPEBIOB. 

1.  Superior  City  harbor^  Wisconsin. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  is  to  protect  the  beach  on  Minnesota 
Point  by  an  enrockment  of  rubble-stone,  and  to  narrow  gradually  the 
present  outlet  of  the  bay  to  about  the  width  of  the  river,  say  350  feet  by 
crib  work,  thence  to  construct  two  paraUel  piers;  the  weather  pier  (Wis- 
consin pier)  to  extend  to  18  feet  water  in  the  lake.  The  piers  to  be  built 
of  cribs  with  grillage  bottoms  and  ballasted  with  stone. 

Estimate  for  completion $263, 300  00 

Amount  appropriated 63, 000  00 

Amount  required  for  completion 200, 300  00 


During  the  year  24  cribs  have  been  placed,  making  768  running  feet 
of  pier  work,  and  more  than  one  half  of  this  has  been  finished. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury 

Department  on  account  of  this  work $20, 000  00 

And  expended 25, 839  72 

JLeavingdue  the  appropriation 37, 026  68 

The  greater  part  of  this  balance  will  be  expended  during  the  present 
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working  aeason.    There  can  be  profitably  expended  dcriDg  tbe  next 
fiscal  year,  if  appropriated  io  time,  $100,000.    (See  Appendix  A  1.) 

3.  OntotMffon,  Michigan, 
The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  was  given  in  tbe  last  anonal  report. 

Estimate  for  completion  was $292, 801  50 

Amount  appropriated 97,000  00 

Daring  the  year  449  numing  feet  of  pier  work  haa  been  boilt  ap  to 

the  surface  of  the  water.    As  soon  as  the  cribs  have  settled  well  tiie  pier 

will  be  finished. 
Before  close  of  navigatioD  it  is  expected  that  not  leas  than  1,200  feet 

of  pier  will  be  built. 

Daring  the  year  there  has  been  received  from  tbe  Treasnry 

Department  for  this  work $36, 000  00 

There  has  been  expended 30,937  57 

And  doe  the  appropriation  on  Jane  30 06, 937  63 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  will  be  expended  daring  tiie 

present  working  season. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  improvement  is  estimated  by  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  to  be $336,379  23 

From  which  deduct 97, 600  00 

And  this  leaves  reciuired  for  cfflnpletion 238,770  23 

If  appropriated  in  time,  there  conld  be  profitably  expended  daring 
the  next  fiscal  year,  $98, 000. 

(See  Appendix  A  2.) 

3.  Eagle  harbor,  Michigtm, 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  ia  to  excavate  a  channel  130  feet 
wide  and  14  feet  deep,  through  the  rock  that  forms  an  obstruction  in  Uie 
entrance,  and  after  this  has  been  done,  to  boild  breakwaters  from  the 
eastern  and  western  points,  in  order  to  define  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor. 
There  was  estimated  to  have  been  1,803  cnbicyardaof  trap 

rock  tbat  had  to  be  removed  to  effect  this  improvement, 

and  at  $81  per  cubic  yard  the  amount  required  to  remove 

the  rock  was $146, 016  00 

And  there  was  appropriated 65,000  00 

The  work  of  removing  this  rock  was  let  for  $58  per  cubic  yard. 

TJl»on  a  carefiil  survey,  made  upon  the  ice  daring  the  winter,  the  num- 
\ier  of  cubic  yards  to  be  taken  away,  to  give  a  channel  14  feet  deep  and 
130  feet  wide,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  3,372  22-100,  at  a  cost  of 
•195,588  70. 

The  width  of  channel  was  reduced  to  80  feet,  and  the  contractor  com- 
menced his  work  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  limited  to  the  present 
appropriation  for  payment  of  all  work  done  under  this  contract. 

To  make  this  cut  80  feet  wide  we  calculated  2,040  cubic  yards  will  have 
to  be  removed,  at  a  cost  of  $118,320. 

The  contractor  has  removed  100  cubic  yards  of  rock  daring  the  fiscal 
year.  * 

There  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury  Department, 

during  the  fiscal  year,  for  this  work $11,000  <» 

There  has  been  expended T  m^  %^ 

There  is  due  appropriation  on  June  30, 1868 &T  ,ft\1  \<ii 
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K  the  contractor  receives  hisnitro-glycerine  the  whole  of  this  amount 
will  be  expended  this  season. 

The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  excavation  of  the  chan- 
nel 80  feet  wide,  and  building  piers,  is $184, 025  00 

This  brings  it  slightly  under  the  estimate  of  last  year,  which 
was 191,189  86 

In  that  case  the  channel  was  130  feet  wide.  K  the  channel  be  made 
130  feet  wide^  we  must  increase  the  estimate  $77, 208  76,  which  would 
make  the  estimate  for  completion  to  be  $261,293  76. 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  $66,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  3.) 

4.  Marquette  harbor j  Michigan. 

The  plan  of  improvement  for  this  harbor  is  to  build  a  breakwater 
about  2,000  feet  long,  commencing  at  the  shore,  and  extending  south- 
ward in  front  of  the  town.  The  breakwater  to  be  composed  of  cribs, 
with  grillage  bottoms,  filled  with  stone,  each  section  having  a  width  not 
less  than  t£e  average  height  of  structure  above  the  bottom. 

Estimate  for  completion $385, 129  58 

Amount  appropriated ^^^  000  00 

The  work  was  commenced  in  August,  1867,  and  a  section  of  five  cribs, 
equal  to  160  running  feet  of  pier  and  about  100  running  feet  of  stone 
embankment,  connecting  the  crib  work  with  the  shore,  were  partially 
built  in  1867. 

The  length  of  finished  pier  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  was  310  feet. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department,  for  this  work $35, 000  00 

And  expended  during  tne  same  time 20, 585  21 

with  liabilities  still  due. 

There  remains  belonging  to  this  appropriation,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
$64,414  79.  which  will  be  entirely  expended  this  season,  if  the  progress 
of  the  work  is  equal  to  our  anticipations. 

If  appropriated  in  time,  there  can  be  profitably  expended  upon  this 
harbor,  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  $100,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  4.) 

LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

5.  Chrecn  Bay  Jiarhor,  Wisconsin. 

The  plan  for  this  harbor  is  to  cut  a  new  channel  200  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  deep,  across  Grass  island. 

The  estimate  for  completion  was $155, 416  17 

Amount  appropriated 75, 500  00 

This  work  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1866,  but  very  little  was  done. 
Work  was  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1867  and  vigorously  pix)8ecuted. 
From  June  30,  1867,  to  June  30,  1868,  107,831  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
sand  were  removed  and  dumped  at  distances  of  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  channel.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  chan- 
nel, with  an  average  width  of  100  feet  and  UMnimum  depth  of  9^  feet 
of  water,  in  constant  use  by  the  bay  steamera  and  vessels  of  "light 
draught  that  navigate  Green  bay. 

When  the  work  was  stopped,  in  1867,  careful   measurements  and 
aotuidinga  were  made  along  and  through  the  new  cut.    When  the  sea- 
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son  of  1S6S  opened,  and  before  the  work  was  renewed,  these  sooDdingB 
were  again  made,  but  few  changes  were  found,  and  those  unimportant. 

A  aucecsBion  of  heavy  winds  &om  the  north  and  northeast,  later  in  Ibe 
Benson,  affected  the  sides  of  the  cut,  and  formed  a  Bmoll  bar  near*the 
entrance  on  the  northern  side. 

Hence  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  that  this  work  shonld  be  finished 
properly,  that  the  cut  through  the  island  should  be  revetted  and  the 
northern  entrance  protected  by  piers. 
During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  ^m  the 

Treasury  Department $47,002  28 

Expended 45,900  81 

Amount  due  appropriation 28,288  37 

This  last  amount  will  be  expended  during  the  present  working  seasmi. 
Amount  required  next  fiscal  year,  (82,500. 

(See  Appendix  A  6.) 

6.  Manitowoc  karb&r,  Witeontin. 

The  plan  is  to  build  two  parallel  piers  extending  outward  into  the 
lake  until  t1  te  proper  depth  of  water  is  obtained  and  to  dredge  the  watw- 
way  between  them. 

The  piers  to  be  composed  of  cribs  filled  with  stone. 

The  estimate  for  completion  was $141,747  83 

Amount  appropriated 97,000  00 

There  had  been  built  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868, 1,413  lineal  feet  at 
pier  work ;  of  this  all  had  been  finished  excepting  13  cribs,  making  416 
lineal  feet  of  pier  that  had  been  buUt  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  for  this  work $60,000  00 

There  wa^  expended 50,168  53 

There  remained  due  the  appropriation 19,984  06 

This  amount  has  since  been  expended. 

There  can  lie  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  $27,500. 

(See  Appendix  A  6.) 

7.  Sheboygan  harbor,  Wvtcormn. 

The  recommendation  of  the  last  annual  report  is  renewed  by  the  offi- 
cer in  charge,  and  is  approved.  It  is  to  exteud  the  piers  until  the  outer 
bar  is  cro.ssed.  This  would  require  an  additional  416  running  feet  of 
pier  work  and  dredging.    The  estimated  cost  was  $40,000. 

The  work  done  at  this  harbor  in  1807,  was  an  extension  of  the  plera, 
amounting  to  448  lineal  feet  of  pier  work. 

In  1866,  there  was  appropriated $47,598  91 

In  1807,  there  wAa  appropriated 8,000  00 

Total 65,598  91 

Of  which  there  had  been  expended  on  June  30 47,383  14 

Leaving  due  the  appropriation 8,215  77 

This  being  available  for  dredging  purposes,  a  contract  was  maAA  mXb 
Lucius  It.  Muzzy,  the  lowest  bidder,  who  was  at  the  date  oi  \^«  t^niA 
36  Ab 
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dredging  the  channel  between  the  piers,  whenever  the  weather  was 
favorable. 

The  Btone  has  settled  considerably,  and  it  may  be  necessary  finr  the 
preservation  of  the  piers  to  put  in  more  ballast  this  fall. 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $49,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  7.) 

8.  Milwaukee  harboTy  WUcotmn. 

The  bar  from  the  northward,  encroaching  upon  the  entrance  to  this 
harbor,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  enlarged,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  allow  of  no  longer  delay  upon  the  work. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  building  the  necessary  pier  work 
as  far  as  the  money  on  hand  will  allow. 

There  should  be  an  extension  of  400  lineal  feet  made  to  each  pier, 
making  800  feet  in  all,  composed  of  cribs  not  less  than  25  feet  wide, 
filled  with  stone. 

The  cost  of  this  pier  work  would  be  not  less  than  tlOO  per  lineal  foot. 

The  estimate  for  completion  would  be  $80,000. 

The  amount  that  could  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  if  appropriated  in  time,  is  $42,000. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury 

Department ' $10,000  00 

Expended. 9,999  20 

Leaving  due  to  the  appropriation,  June  30^  $38,284  31,  which  amount 
will  be  expended  this  season,  if  a  fair  rate  oi  progress  can  be  obtained. 
(See  Appendix  A  8.) 

9.  Bacine  harboTj  Wisconsin. 

.  The  plan  proposed  and  adopted  to  extend  both  piers  until  th^y  were 
m  15  feet  of  water  has  been  partially  carried  out. 

The  estimate  for  completion  was  placed  at $84,172  48 

On  this  estimate  there  was  appropriated 45,000  00 

During  the  year  there  has  been  built  544  running  feet  of  pier:  128 
feet  of  this  pier  required  building  up,  and  when  the  crib  now  building 
has  been  placed,  the  entire  pier  work  for  the  north  side  will  be  finished. 

The  ofiicer  in  charge  urges  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  south 
pi^r  to  the  same  distance,  and  thinks  the  amount  estimated  in  the  last 
annual  report  can  be  profitably  exx>ended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
finishing  up  the  work,  viz.,  $40,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  received  from  the  Treasury 

Department $50,000  00 

And  expended 47,927  97 

There  remains  belonging  to  the  appropriation  $13,706  93,  which  will 
be  expended  this  season. 
(See  Appendix  A  9.) 

10.  Kenosha  harbor^  Wisconsin. 

The  plan  for  this  harbor  was  given  in  Appendix  A  9  of  the  last  annual 
report.    Estimated  cost  of  completion,  $55,000. 

During  the  i)ast  season  the  extension  to  the  south  pier  was  entirely 
finished.  That  to  the  north  pier  was  built,  but  not  completely  finidied, 
in  consequence  of  bad  weather. 
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tlio  channel  piers,  as  well  as  around  the  bend,  where  the  drift  sand  rapidly 
accumulates^. 
(See  Appendix  A 12.) 

13.  New  BuffalOj  Michigan. 

The  plan  for  improving  this  harbor  is  to  connect  Lake  Pottawatomie 
and  Lake  Michigan  by  a  cut.  •  Under  the  present  contract  70,563  cubic 
yards  of  material  have  been  removed,  and  the  sides  of  the  cut  partially 
iH»vett4KL  Th<^  force  of  the  current  is  insufiQcient  to  keep  the  cut  oi)en : 
the  ac<iumulation  of  sand  at  this  locality  is  so  great  that  no  ett'ectual 
Improvement  can  be  made  but  by  at  once  following  up  the  cutting  from 
the  inner  lake  with  pier  construction,  which  will  involve  a  large  outlay, 
say  $325,000.  The  annual  exi)enditure  for  dredging  the  channel  of  the 
drift  sand  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 

The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  was  brought  before  a 
board  of  engineers,  whose  reiK)rt  was  adverse  thereto ;  but  the  appro- 
priation act  liaving  directed  the  execution  of  the  work,  there  was  no 
other  course  to  pursue  than  to  commence  the  project  with  the  means 
aT)i)ro))riated,  and  submit  the  results  of  the  experiment  in  order  that 
Congress  may  detennine  whether  the  improvement  shiUl  be  continued. 
(1?ho  rei>ort  of  the  board  of  engineers  follows,  Appendix  D  9.) 

(See  Appendix  A  13.) 

14.  St  JoMph  harboTj  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  n^pair  the  old  piers  and  extend  the  south  pier 
200  feet. 

This  extension  is  a  pier  bnilt  of  piles  on  a  pU^n  given  by  General  Cram, 
with  some  slight  modifications. 

lie  ho|KMl  tbat  this  addition  would  comi)el  the  force  of  the  current  of 
'  tlie  river  to  set  dii*e(*tly  out  into  the  lake,  and  thus  preserve  the  channel. 

Although  i\\i>  pier  has  l)een  c^vrried  out  the  required  distance,  the  bene- 
ficial etliH't  has  not  lHH.m  proiK)rtional  to  the  exi>ectations. 

The  rtHHimmendation  in  the  annual  rei>ort  of  last  year  is  renewed  to 
exti^nd  thc^  south  pier  the  distance  of  700  feet  at  a  cost  of  $77,000.  There 
has  Uhmi  allotted  $7,500. 

4f  appix)priated  in  time  the  amount  that  could  be  profitably  expended 
during  the  noxt  fisiMil  year  is  $u9,500. 

(SSiH3  ApiMMidix  A  14.) 

15.  South  JJaren,  Michigan. 

• 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  widen  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  120  feet,  pro- 
tect tho  banks  with  sheath  piling,  where  excavation  was  made,  building 
two  panUlel  piei^s,  and  dredge  the  water-way  between  the  piers  and 
acrt>ss  the  bar  opimsite  the  entrance. 

Estimate  for  eomi)letion $129,000  00 

Amount  appix)i>riated 4;),000  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  has  been  confined  to  extending  the 
piers  in  the  diixvtion  proi>09ed.  Eighteen  cribs,  making  570  nuiuinj; 
Ibet  of  pier,  have  been  built,  but  not  completely  finished. 

During  tiie  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  for  this  work  the  mm 
of  $32,000,  and  exi)euded  $29,072  39;  and  due  the  appropriation  on  June 
'Mj  1808,  $13,315  11;  which  amount  will  si)on  be  exhausted.     Tliew 
aw  be  jirofltably  ex))ended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $43,000. 
(See  Appendix  A  1&) 
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ment  for  this  work  (37,500.  and  expended  (27,710  04,  and  duo  the 
appropriation  on  the  30th  of  Jnne,  1868^  $28,484  41. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  balance  will  be  expended  in  extending  the 
piers  this  season. 

For  building  the  upi>er  part  of  a  portion  of  the  old  piers,  there  will  bo 
required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (10,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  18.) 

19.  White  river  J  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  make  a  cut  200  feet  wide,  close  pile  the  sides 
of  the  new  cut,  and  extend  parallel  piers  until  the  depth  of  12  feet  is 
attained. 

Estimate  for  completion $171,000  00 

Amount  appropriated 67,000  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  have  been  removed  105,377  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  sand,  and  about  1,000  running  feet  of  close  piling  built. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury 
Department  for  this  harbor  $36,000,  and  expended  $38,119  72;  due 
appropriation  June  30, 1868,  $18,880  28. 

This  amount  will  be  expended  during  the  present  season. 

The  dredging  was  stopped  on  June  6,  as  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
work  of  dredging  would  soon  exliaust  the  appropriation,  and  it  was 
necessary'  to  retain  a  portion  to  finish  the  revetment  of  the  cut. 

There  cr  uld  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  the  sum 
of  $75,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  19.) 

20.  Pentwater,  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  is  to  widen  the  present  entrance, 
revet  the  sides  of  the  cut  with  a  close  piling,  extend  outward  into  L^e 
Michigan  two  parallel  piers,  and  to  dredge  a  channel  12  feet  deep. 

Estimate  for  completion $327,713  40 

There  was  appropriated 55,000  00 

On  the  30th  of  June  there  had  been  built  320  running  feet  of  pier  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  15,944  cubic  yards  of  earth  removed  fi-om 
tlie  channel.  It  was  not  intended  to  dredge  the  channel  until  the  exten- 
[aion  of  the  piers  was  finished,  but  so  urgent  was  the  ai>peal  of  the  citi- 
zens to  have  an  entrance  into  the  harbor  that  their  vessels  could  use  and 
avoid  the  high  rates  charged  by  the  owner  of  the  pier  on  the  north  side, 
that  the  contractor  for  dredging  was  allowed  to  commence  work. 

It  was  of  temporary  benefit  and  will  be  of  service  in  the  future 
improvement. 

Duiing  the  fiscal  year  there  wa^  received  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  this  harbor $35,000  00 

And  expended 25,045  12 

Due  appropriation  on  Jnne  30, 1868 29,946  88 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $75,000. 
(See  Appendix  A  20.) 

21.  Figre  MarquMCj  MUkigan. 

The  plan  adopted  is  similar  to  the  one  toir  Pentwater,  and 
^^  ettiiiiale  fivr  oomi^etton  was $270,682  16 

aost  «»*•         50,00000 

dtt  6$ft  nmning  Ibet  of  pier,  and 
A  Ikom  the  channeL    The 
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pier  has  been  built  only  to  tbe  surface  of  the  water,  bnt  will  be  flQished 

this  season. 

Daring  tbe  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  for  this  work •45,090  08 

And  expended 33,862  90 

Doe  appropriation  June  30, 1868 8,979  23 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  dnring  the  next  fiscal  year  $75,000. 

(See  Apx>endix  A  21.) 

22.  Manistee,  Michigan, 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  widen  the  entrance,  extend  parallel  piers  into 
the  lahe^  and  to  dredge  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  12  teet 

The  estimate  for  completion  was $180,949  00 

Amount  appropriated 00,009  00 

During  tbe  fiscal  year  there  has  been  built  448  lineal  &«t  of  pier  work, 
and  18,%!C  cabic  yards  of  earth  and  sand  i^moved  l>om  tbe  channeL 
During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  for  this  harbor J35,000  00 

And  expended 34,799  77 

Due  appropriation  June  30,  1868,  which  will  be  expended 

this  season 25,002  04 

There  can  bo  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $66,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  22.) 

23.  Awe  Beet  8cie»,  Miekiga». 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  make  a  new  cut  from  Lake  Anz  Bees  Scie« 
(now  known  as  Franlifort  lB,ke)  into  Lake  Michigan,  revet  the  aides  of 
the  cut,  extend  two  parallel  piers  into  the  lake,  and  to  dredge  a  channel 
12  feet  deep. 

Estimate  for  completion $146,400  00 

Amoont  appropriated 98,541  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  384  running  feet  of  pier  built, 
625  running  feet  of  close  piling  made,  and  117,573  cubic  yards  of  earth, 
day,  and  sand  removed. 
Daring  tbe  fiscal  year-  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  for  this  work (55,000  00 

And  expended 66,227  92 

Due  appropriation  on  30th  June,  1868 31,481  82 

TbiB  amount  will  be  expended  during  the  present  season,  together  with 
the  allotment  of  $10,000. 

There  can  bo  profitably  expended  daring  the  next  fiscal  year  $38,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  23.) 
34.  Stirveys  in  c<mneetiontnA  the  improvementof  harbors  on  Lakes  Bupertor 
and  Michiffan. 

(See  Appendix  A  24.) 
Habbobs  on  Lake  Hitbon  Aim  oh  the  westsbn  past  op  Laxe 

Erie;  dipbovemeni  op  toe  St.  Maby's  biteb  and  of  the  St. 

Claib  flats. 

Cacer  in  charge,  Brevet  H^or  General  T.  J.  Cram,  colonel  corps  of 
m^aeen,  having  under  hia  ardem  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  Har> 
■ — tif  captain  corps  of  engineers,  until  June,  1868,  and  Captain  J.  Gt, 
■    '  BP,  corpeof  engineePB. 
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1.  Improvement  of  the  8t.  Manfs  river ,  Michigan. 

The  work  during  the  year  has  been  confined  to  dredging  the  middle 
ehannel  of  Lal^e  George ;  from  July  Ist  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  1867, 
the  material  dredged  amounted  to  109,724  cubic  yards.  The  work  was 
resumed  on  May  12, 1868,  and  the  amount  dredged  to  the  end  of  the 
flscal  year,  June  30,  was  28,691  cubic  yards,  making  the  amount  of  work 
done  during  the  fiscal  year  138,415  cubic  yards,  by  two  Osgood  dredges. 

The  average  performance  of  these  two  machines,  in  soft  clay  favorable 
for  dredging,  was  45^/^  cubic  yards  per  hour  for  each. 

The  officer  in  charge  reports,  as  the  results  of  a  recent  inspection,  that 
there  was  at  the  date  of  his  report  at  least  80,000  cubic  yards  yet  to  be 
dredged.  This  is  51,252  cubic  yards  in  excess  of  the  estimate  made  by 
him  in  1866.  This  estimate  was  based  upon  surveys  made  in  1864^  and 
the  excess  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  filling  up  of  the  unfinished 
channel,  (excavated  in  1859,)  between  the  date  of  the  survey  and  the 
present  time.  The  cost  of  removing  this  excess  will  exceed  the  amount 
available  June  30, 1868,  by  $15,000. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $99,005  44 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 67,942  87 

Leaving  available 32,052  57 

Estimated  amount  required  to  complete  all  the  improvements 
contemplated  in  this  river,  exclusive  of  the  improvement  of 
the  St.  Mary's  canal $398,983 

The  annual  amount  required  to  keep  the  improvement  in  order 
when  finished 10,000 

The  amount  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  completing 
the  dredging  in  Lake  Cteorjgey  deepening  the  East  Neebish 
channel  and  removing  a  shoal  oft*  the  entrance  to  the  c&nal 

is 40,000 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

LAKE  HUEON. 

2.  Au  Sahle  rhjer,  Michigan. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  this  work  by  act  of  March 
2, 1867.  Owing  to  unavoidable  delay  contracts  were  not*  entered  into 
until  the  end  of  the  working  season  of  1867. 

A  considerable  amount  of  materials  were  delivered  in  May  and  June, 
but  no  cribs  sunk  up  to  the  plose  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Amount  exi)cnded  to  June  30, 1868 $4, 497  62 

Lea^ing  available  July  1,  1808 45, 502  :J8 

Additional  amount  required  to  complete  the  work 20, 000  00 

The  officer  in  charge  is  of  opinion  that  this  will  always  be  an  expen- 
sive harbor  to  keep  open,  (owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  sand  coming 
down  the  river,  and  in  the  literal  current  of  the  lake  at  this  i)oint,)  for 
which  an  annual  expenditure  of  $6,000  for  dredging  will  be  required. 

|See  Api)endix  B.) 

3.  Improvement  of  mouth  of  Saginaw  river ^  Michigan. 

A  channel  195  feet  in  width  and  12  feet  deep  is  being  cut.  by  dredging, 
through  very  hard  material.  From  July  1,  to  the  close  or  the  working 
season  of  1867,  the  material  excavated  amounted  to  54,312  cubic  yaids. 
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(soting  process  to  the  timber,  he  thinks  this  sum  would  have  been  incresed 
to  •d.OOO. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

LIKB  EBIE* 

I 

6.  ManroCf  Michigan, 

During  the  fiscal  year  much  work  has  been  done.  The  old  parts  of 
the  piers  have  been  completely  repaired  with  new  timber  filled  wiUi 
stone  and  planked  over. 

A  length  of  300  feet  interior  to  the  shore  end  of  the  north  pier  has 
been  filled  wifh  pile  pier  work,  sheet  piled  on  both  sides  and  filled  with 
brush  and  stone.  This  is  to  prevent  the  washing  in  of  the  sand  which 
is  again  carried  out  bv  the  freshet  currents  and  deposited  ui)on  the 
outer  bar.  A  length  of  250  feet  on  the  interior  part  of  the  south  pier 
has  been  protected  in  the  same  manner  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $24,255  21 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 '.  13, 665  00 

Leaving  to  be  expended  hereafter  as  circumstances  may 

require 10, 590  21 

The  officer  in  charge  estimates  the  probable  annual  expense  of  keep- 
ing this  harbor  in  repair  at  $1,700. 
(See  Appendix  £.) 

6.  Harbor  of  Toledo^  Maumee  bay^  Ohio. 

The  work  o^deepening  the  old  channel  has  been  continued  during  the 
year. 

From  July  1  to  December  1, 28,335  cubic  yards,  and  from  March  30  to 
Jane  30,  of  this  year,  18,498  cubic  yards  had  been  removed ;  making 
for  the  whole  year  46^833  cubic  yards  ^  the  average  performance  of  the 
dredge  was  38^  cubic  yards  per  hour. 

As  stated  in  my  annual  report  of  last  year,  this  harbor,  in  view  of  its 
commercial  importance,  is  one  of  those  deemed  necessary  to  be  enlarged 
to  an  increased  depth  of  15  feet  and  width  of  300  feet.  The  officer  in 
charge  estimates  about  $470,000  as  the  additional  cost  of  such  improve- 
ment. To  carry  out  this  plan  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  required. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 * $35,435  38 

Amount  expended  to  June  30,1868 22,420  37 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

•    7.  Improvement  of  SandmJcy  river j  Ohio, 

The  plan  of  improvement  adopted  was  to  make  a  channel  from  160  to 
200  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  by  dredging. 

The  work  lias  progressed  satisfactorily  during  the  year.  From  July 
1  to  December  7^  18G7,  20,716  cubic  yards,  and  from  May  10  to  June  30, 
1868,  26,931  cubic  yards  were  removed,  making  for  the  whole  fiscal  year 
41JS97  cubic  yards. 

.  The  dredge  averaged  45 A  cubic  yards  per  hour.    This  dredge  is  df  the 
Otis  patent,  single  engine,  15-horse  power. 

The  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1868,  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  river 
to  such  a  degree  of  improvement  as  will  materially  benefit  the  naviga- 
tion, but  will  fall  short  of  accomplishing  the  total  amount  of  dredging 
that  was  in  contemplation. 
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Tbe  officer  in  cliarge  estimateB  tliat  to  complete  tha  whide  work  as 
planned  will  require  an  additional  appropriatitm  of  (35,000. 

Amonnt  on  hand  Jidy  1, 1867 $19,903  40 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 * 11,659  79 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

8.  Sandtaky  Cit]/  harbor,  Ohio. 

The  operations  for  the  improTcmeDtof  this  harbor  have  been  oonflnfid 
to  dredging  the  channel  through  the  outer  bar,  at  the  outlet  of  the  ba^ 
into  the  lake,  with  a  view  of  obtAiuing  a  channel  width  of  400  f^tet,  and 
depth  of  12  feet. 

This  bar  is  iu  a  very  much  exposed  place  for  dredging,  moderate  east- 
erly winds,  even,  jireventing  the  dredges  &om  l^ing  on  the  bar.  Tha 
amount  of  work  done  from  date  of  last  annual  report  to  close  of  tha 
present  fiscal  year  was  the  removal  of  17,032  cubic  yards  of  materiaL 
Average  work  of  one  dredge  29^  cubic  yards  per  hour  io  sand. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1^1867 $38,577  90 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 14,2:»  14 

As  the  balance  is  sufBcient  to  continue  the  dredging  of  the  outer  bar 
to  the  extent  required,  no  additional  appropriation  is  asked  for. 

The  officer  in  charge  estimates  the  anniinl  expense  of  keeping  Uus 
channel  open  to  be  about  $2,500, 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

9.  Eunm  hm-bor,  Ohio. 

The  work  at  this  harbor  is  the  rebuilding  and  repair  of  the  dilapidated 
portions  of  the  old  piers,  standing  above  water ;  sinking  new  cribs  to  rest 
on  the  foundations  of  those  that  haye  been  swept  away,  and  raising  the 
whole  (with  a  new  superstructure)  to  five  feet  above  water ;  filling  the 
piers  with  stone,  and  planking  over  all. 

Iu  October,  1867,  the  old  piers  had  been  repaired  as  far  as  necessary. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  present  year  a  small  breach  occurred 
in  the  old  undcr-water  work  of  one  pier,  and  also  one  in  another  part  of 
the  old  8U}>erstructure,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  tbe  new  lake 
extremity  of  the  east  pier,  which  seems  to  have  l>oen  audermined. 

These  repairs  will  be  done  before  tbe  close  of  tbe  present  season. 

The  amount  available  will  jiot  only  suffice  to  mejie  the  r^miip  men- 
tioned, but  will  be  sufficient  for  some  years  to  come  to  make  annual 
repairs. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $28,040  27 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 14,265  96 

(See  Api>endix  B.) 

10.  Vermillion  harbor,  OMo, 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  have  consisted  in  repairing  the  old  pi6rs 
wherever  necessary,  above  and  under  water,  and  in  raising  them  to  five 
feet  above  water,  filling  with  stone,  and  planking  over  all. 

Until  further  damage  or  deterioration  shall  show  a  necessity  for  it,  it 
is  not  intended  to  make  further  expenditures  upon  this  work. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $3,328  59 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 3, 328  59 
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Iq  addition  to  this  there  was  expended  daring  the  year,  in  the 
repairs  and  preservation  of  this  work,  from  the  general  ap- 
propriation of  1864  for  "  repairs  of  lake  harbors^ $5, 758  97 

.    • 

Making  total  expended  in  fiscal  year 9,087  56 

(See  Api>endix  B.) 

11.  BlacJc  River  JutrhoTj  Ohio. 

Kothing  has  been  done  on  this  harbor  daring  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000  made  in  1866  is  still  available  for  repairs, 
but  there  are  indications  of  decay  in  the  old  parts  of  the  west  pier  which 
will  soon  require  attention. 

The  oflBicer  in  charge  estimates  the  average  annual  exx>ense  of  keeping 
the  work  in  repair  to  be  about  $1,500.  He  thinks  that  Uie  present  avail- 
able sum  applied  to  these  repairs,  as  the  necessity  for  them  will  arise, 
will  keep  the  harbor  in  good  condition  for  several  years  to  come. 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

12.  JExaminaHan  and  surveys  in  connection  wiih  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors on  Lake  Erie. 

Special  examinations  and  surveys  were  made  with  theviewof  perfec^ 
ing  the  plans  and  estimates  of.  cost  and  of  locating  the  improvement  for 
the  harbors  of  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk,  New  York,  and  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

(See  Appendices  B  and  B  1.) 

HABBOBS  ON  LAKE  EBIE,  PBOM  OLEYELANB,  OHIO,  TO  EBIE,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA, INCLUSIVE. 

These  harbors  were  under  the  direction  of  Brevet  Mjyor  General  T.  J. 
Cram,  colonel  of  engineers,  up  to  May  28, 1868.  Subsequent  to  that  date 
tiiey  have  been  under  the  dim^tion  of  M^jor  Walter  McFarland,  corps  of 
engineers. 

1.  Cleveland  harbor^  Ohio. 

The  plan  of  improvement  for  this  harbor  is  one  recommended  by  Cren- 
eral  Cram,  and  is  denominated  a  pile  pier,  which  he  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  this  locality.  It  is  au  experiment  which  was  justified 
by  economy  of  cost,  but  it  remains  to  be  tested  whether  it  has  any  advan- 
tage o¥er  tiie  crib-pier,  even  at  this  locality. 

The  west  pier  has  been  extended  450  feet  upon  this  plan. 

Amount  available  July  1,  1867 $51, 590  45 

Expended  under  contract  by  General  Cram. . .  $17, 554  33 
Expended  under  contract  by  Msgor  McFarland .      3, 1 77  14 

20, 731  46 

i  Available  JuneSO,  1868 30,858  IK) 


Amount  required  (in  addition  to  balance)  to  complete  present  phui, 
$4J^. 

This  is  one  of  the  harbors  selected  for  an  increased  depth,  to  admit 
vessels  of  14  feet  draught,  for  which  the  estimate  is  $39,000. 

The  amount  that  may  bo  profitably  expended  in  the  season  following 
the  approprijition  is  $25,000. 

(See  Appendix  C.) 
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2.  Orand  Biver  Aarftor,  OkU>. 

The  work  daring  the  past  year  consisted  of  repairs  of  tbe  old  piers, 
in  the  eonstrnction  of  nine  cribs  for  east  pier  extension,  and  in  tbe  pladng 
of  four  of  them. 

The  action  of  the  spring  freshets  caused  the  undermining  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  four  cribs,  and  their  settlenient  to  the  clay  substiatom  at 
the  enter  end,  from  six  to  eight  feet  below  the  sand  bottom  on  which 
they  bad  been  placed. 

Amount  available  Jaly  1, 1867 $53, 310  22 

Expended  under  contract  by  General  Cram (8, 128  10 

Expended  onder  contract  by  Major  McFarland.  93  12 

8,22129 

Balance  Jnne  30, 1868 45,089  00 

Probable  cost  of  east  pier  crib  extension 21,631  00 

Leaving 23,458  00 

available  for  the  extension  of  the  west  pier  parallel  to  the  east  pier,  <w 
other  modification  of  the  plan  as  may  be  necessary  after  the  com|det3(Hi 
of  the  partial  plan  now  in  progress. 
(See  Appendix  C  1.) 

3.  Aiktabula  karbor,  (Hiio. 

Tbe  work  was  limited  to  the  repair  of  the  old  piers,  and  in  preparatioD 
for  extension  of  the  east  pier,  while  under  the  charge  of  General  Cram. 
Since  the  transfer  to  ^lajor  McFarland,  eight  cribs  of  the  extension,  of  a 
total  length  of  240  ff«t,  have  been  boilt,  floated  to  their  position  and 
sunk,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  contemplates  tbe  equal  exten- 
ion  of  both  piers. 

Amooot  available  July  1, 1867 y. $72,764  29 

Expended  imder  contract  by  General  Cram . . .  tl7, 461  27 
Expended  under  contract  by  M^or  McFarland.       6, 992  86 

.      24,454  13 

Balance  Jnne  30, 1868  .'. 48,310  16 

The  repairs  of  the  old  work  having  exceeded  tbe  estimate  of  General 
Cram,  there  will  be  required  a  farther  appn^triatioa  for  i  ^Miiiiliillim  oi 
42,100. 

(See  Appendix  G  2.) 

4.  Conneaut  hariitr,  Okio, 

The  repairs  of  the  old  pien  have  been  made.    In  tbe  spiing 
a  fr^het  caosefl  a  breach  behind  tbe  east  pier,  which  viU 

cost,  as  estimated #9, 000  00 

Cost  of  extension  of  west  pier 22, 771  00 

Cost  of  dredging  channel C,  181  00 

Total  cost 37,952  00 

Expended  ander  contract  by  General  Cram 16, 196  45 

Balance 21.755  55 

or,  to  complete  the  work  of  improvement  as  proposed,  there  is  reqniied 
a  further  appropriation  of  $22,000. 
(See  Appendix  C  3.) 


/ 
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6.  Urie  harbor j  Penntylva/nia, 

The  operations  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of  this  valuable  harbor 
were  well  advanced,  the  pier  having  been  extended  500  feet,  and  the 
channel  ever  the  onter  bar  dredged  to  a  width  of  200  feet,  and  14  feet  in 
depth,  when  a  severe  gale  damaged  the  pier  so  seriously  as  to  render  it 
expedient  to  lay  the  subject  before  a  lMMi.rd  of  engineers,  whose  report  is 
appended  hereto. 

Preparations  were  made  by  the  officer  in  charge,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  board  of  engineers,  to  remedy  the  disaster,  and  contracts 
were  entered  into  by  him. 

There  was  expended  by  General  Cram $43, 873  49 

QHwre  was  expended  by  Mjgor  McFarland 3, 610  09 

Total  expended 47,483  68 

Leaving  a  balance  July  1^  1868 $12,350  91 

Allotment  of  the  appropnation  for  repairs,  &c.,  1868 40, 000  00 

Total  available  for  improvements 52, 350  91 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  damaged  pier $16, 000  00 

Estimated  cost  of  dredging  outer  bar 5, 000  00 

Bstimated  cost  of  dredging  inner  bar 35, 000  00 

Total 56,000  00 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  appropriated  of $3, 649  00 

QChe  old  works  ^nll  need  repairs,  the  estimate  for  which  is. .    34, 000  00 

Making  a  total  amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year 37, 650  00 


This  harbor  is  one  of  those  selected  for*increased  depth  of  channel  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  14  feet,  the  estimate  for  which  is  $35,000,  a  sum 
that  may  be  profitably  expended  during  the  season  subsequent  to  the 
date  oCibo  ai)propriation. 

(See  Jq^peudices  G  4  to  G  11,  inclusive.) 

HARBORS  ON  LAKE  ERIE,  EAST  OF  ERIE,  PEN^'SYLVANIA. 

These  harbors  were  under  the  charge  of  General  Cram  until  June  3, 
1868,  at  which  date  he  was  relieved  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Golonel  Frank- 
lin Harwood,  captain  of  engineers. 

1.  Dunkirk  harbor,  New  York. 

The  repairs  of  the  pier  connecting  the  beacon-light  foundation  with 
the  main  land,  a  length  of  1,380  feet,  have  been  well  advancoil,  and 
already  arrest  the  washing  of  sand  into  the  harbor,  as  well  as  offering 
partial  protection  to  the  harbor  against  the  swell  of  the  soa. 

The  breakwater  has  not  yet  been  connnenced,  but  bids  have  been 
invited,  and  the  work  will  be  shortly  under  contra^^t,  the  balance  of  the 
appropnation  being  adequate  for  the  conHtmction  of  about  1,0<K)  feet, 
after  i-eserving  an  amount  to  meet  contingent  expenses  and  rei>airs. 
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The  ofBcer  in  charg<e  recommeDdg  the  removal  of  thp  reinains  of  the 
onter  breakwater  commenced  nnder  an  appropriation  made  in  1852.  It 
is  now  an  obstruction  to  nari^tion,  and  anthoiity  has  been  given  for 
its  removal  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  below  the  Knrface  of  the  water  EUt  tiae 
lowest  stage. 

Amoant  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $100,000  00 

Expended  by  Genera]  Cram $8, 329  65 

Expended  by  Colonel  Harwood 3  80 

8,333  45 

Balance,  July  1, 1868 91,666  56 

and  will  be  expended,  under  contract,  for  completing  beacon-pier,  for 
building  about  1,000  feet  of  breakwater,  and  removal  of  the  old  break- 
water. 

For  continuiug  the  plan  of  improvement  an  appropriation  is  reqoirod 
of  $50,000,  whicli  can  be  profitably  expended  next  season. 

{See  Appendices  D  to  D  6,  inclusive.) 

2.  Buffalo  sea  wall,  New  York 

This  work  remains  as  reported  in  the  last  annual  report  It  has  been 
recommended  to  await  its  further  construction  until  the  works  for  the 
knprovement  of  Bufl^o  harbor,  now  in  progress,  have  been  fnrtlur 
advanced. 

The  bativnce  of  appropriation  for  the  sea  vail  is  $23,761  30. 

(Sec  Appendix  D.) 

3.  Buffalo  harbor,  New  York. 

The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  were  brought  befbre  a 
board  of  engineers  for  consideration.  Their  recommendations  were 
approved,  and  the  work  is  under  contract  for  the  building  of  so  much 
as  the  appropriation  will  admit,  namely,  the  rcjiairs  of  pier-head  and 
tow-path,  the  extension  of  the  pier,  and  the  construction  of  about  900 
feet  of  breakwater. 

AmouDton  hand  July  1, 1867 $200,000  00 

Expended  by  General  Cram $3,084  38 

Expended  by  Colonel  Harwood 3,790  80      ■. 

fl|876  1B 

On  hand,  July  1, 1868,  and  now  under  contract. ...     193, 124  82 

For  the  continuation  of  the  work  there  is  required  an  appropriation 
of  $27o,000,  which  may  be  profitably  expended  daring  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

(See  Appendices  D  and  D  6  to  D  16,  inclnsive.) 

HARBOES  ON  I.AKB  OMTAEIO. 

Brevet  Colonel  C.  E.  Bhiut,  lieutenant  colonel  of  engineers,  has  charge 
of  these  iuiprovements,  and  is  assisted  by  Captain  W.  A.  Jones,  corps 
of  engineers. 

1.  Olcott  harbor,  (Eighteen-mile  creek,)  New  York. 

Contracts  for  tliis  harbor  have  been  entered  into  and  partially  raecnted. 

The  channel  of  the  creek  has  been  modified  by  the  removal  of  a  portteSQ. 
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of  the  bar,  and  an  old  pier  has  been  rebuilt  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed  new  work. 

l^ie  plans  proposed  and  approved,  and  which  will  be  partially  carried 
oat  with  the  amount  appropriated  March  2, 18G7,  contemplate  the  con- 
struction of  two  parallel  piers,  200  feet  apart  and  1,000  feet  each  in 
length,  and  dredging  to  give  10  feet  of  water. 

The  late  delivery  of  the  timber  has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
as  much  work  as  was  hoped  could  be  finished  by  July  1.  If  the  con- 
tractor for  labor  fulfils  his  agreement',  considerable  work  on  the  new 
pier  can  be  executed  before  the  close  or  the  season. 

Amount  appropriated  March  2, 1867 tCO,  000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  year 9, 328  33 

Amount  estimated  for  completing  the  work 118, 000  00 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year,  which  may  be  profit- 
ably expended  during  the  next  season .68^  000  00 

(See  Appendix  E.) 

2.  Odk'Orchard  harbor y  New  TorJc. 

The  timber  in  part,  .and  all  of  the  iron,  required  for  the  improvement 
have  been  delivered  under  the  contracts  concluded  during  the  previous 
year,  but  no  work  has  been  done.  Colonel  Blunt  rei)orts  that  the  con- 
tractor will  probably  abandon  his  contract. 

This  will  involve  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  improvement;  but  Kttle 
detriment  to  the  public  interest  will  ensue,  as  the  business  and  conunerce 
of  the  harbor  ai'e  represented  to  be  small.  The  value  of  the  harbor  con- 
sists in  its  being  one  of  refuge,  lying  east  of  ^Niagara  river  45  miles  and 
west  of  Genesee  river  30  miles.  Both  of  these  harbors  ofier  great  facili- 
ties as  places  of  refuge. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $87,000  00 

Amount  expended 12,206  89 

Amount  available  July  1, 1868 74,793  11 

(See  Appendix  E.) 

3.  Mouth  of  the  Oenesee  river  j  New  York. 


Sino^he  last  annual  rei)ort,  the  rebuilding  of  the  west  pier  has  been 
complefl^  and  that  of  east  pier  is  well  advanced.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  tills  east  pier  will  be  completed  as  far  as  the  balance  available 
will  permit. 

An  allotment  of  the  appropriation  for  repairs,  &c.,  made  in  1864,  has 
since  been  made,  which  will  enable  the  officer  in  charge  to  complete  the 
pier  at  its  lake  extremity. 

The  end  of  the  east  pier  uniting  with  the  main  land  requires  repair 
and  extension  to  guard  against  a  threatened  breach. 

To  cover  these  repairs  and  extension,  Colonel  Blunt  estimates  to  be 
required  $10,000,  which  can  be  profitably  expended  next  season. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $75, 607  80 

Amount  expended 55, 611  86 

Amount  available  July  1, 1868 19,996  94 


All  under  contract.     Bequired  to  be  appropriated,  $10, 000. 
(See  Appendix  E.) 
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4.  Big  Sodiis  harbor,  Kew  Yorlc, 

The  work  under  the  old  contracts  and  that  under  the  new  contractB, 
reported  herewith,  has  progressed  satisfactorily  on  the  whole.  Up  te 
June  30,  840  feet  of  the  west  pier  have  been  completed,  and  240  more 
rebuilt  to  the  water  level. 

The  wreck  of  a  schooner  in  mid-channel,  obstructing  the  passage,  hm 
been  removed  by  special  contract.  A  nanW  channel  has  been  obtiuiied 
by  dredging,  so  that  vessels  drawingj^l^^ftet  have  gone  in. 

It  is  thought  the  balance,  |i5^jKo46,  still  available,  will  be  suffid^ 
to  do  the  remainmg  nec^p^^rk  in  rebuilding  piers  and  dredgmg 
channel,  and  no  fmrtbu^^ppropnation  is  asked  at  present. 

(See  Appendix 

6.  Little  Sodus  harboTj  New  Tark. 

^  .»«.  ^^ging  of  the  channel  and  extension  of  the  west  pier,  nndei 
contracts  reported  in  1866,  and  new  contracts  reported  herewith,  harir^ 
been  steadily  continued. 

Five  hundred  feet  of  new  pier  have  been  completed  and  300  mon 
brought  up  to  the  water  level.  This  unfinished  part,  it  is  hox)ed,  will  bi 
completed  this  season. 

The  dredging  of  the  channel  has  been,  and  is  still,  going  on.  It  U 
now  80  feet  wide. 

The  opening  between  the  pier  and  the  west  shore  has  been  closed  uf 
by  a  chea<p  crib- work.  A  short  east  pier  is  deemed  advisable  to  define 
the  channel,  and  the  opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  should  alM 
be  closed. 

For  these  objects,  deemed  necessary  to  complete  the  improvement,  the 
request  of  last  year  for  a  further  appropriation  of  (25,000  is  renewed. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $83, 633  8€ 

Amount  expended ^ 56, 673  31 

Amount  avaOable  July  1, 1868 27,860  61 

Amount  required  to  complete  plan,  $26,000. 
(See  Appendix  E.) 

6.  Oswego  harbor j  New  York.  jjt^ 

The  dredging  of  the  harbor  and  repairs  of  United  States  p|r  have 
been  continued  during  the  year  under  contracts  heretofore  and  nan 
reported. 

The  dredging  so  far  executed  has  rendered  available  for  vessels  a  great 
part  of  the  pier  and  portions  of  the  harbor  which  had  been  useless  fiM 
years.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  dredging  necessary  for  the  present  oav 
be  completed  before  the  close  of  1868. 

The  old  pier  will  continue  to  need  an  annual  expenditure  for  its  repair ; 
but  unless  a  very  large  breech  should  be  made,  no  additional  appropriatioi] 
for  this  repair  will  be  needed  for  two  or  three  years. 

For  the  extension  of  the  pier  northerly  into  the  lake,  a  much  needed 
improvement,  $50,000  is  required  and  is  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $69,373  4(1 

Amount  expended 19, 660  ^ 

Amount  available  July  1, 1868 49,828  M 

37  Ab 
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InstmctionB  have  been  giveii  f6r  the  cnmimmoMMPt  cf  Oe 
0f  tbe  pier  with  a  portion  of  tbe  balance  aahaiidyttidiiikh 
ot  $20jW0  tromtbe  Bppnj^^ 
aesaon  of  Conffreaa. 

For  the  contuigent  repairs  of  the  old  pier,  and  flir  tta. 
aion  of  the  new  pier,  an  appropriation  <n  i60|000  ia 
pio&tably  expended  dnxinirthe  next  flaoal  ycNHBt. 

(Bee  Appendices  E  and  £  L) 

7.  Ogdauiburjfik^Mitiior^  Sm  ZMfc. 


nie  dredging,  which  it  is  Mated  in  the  iaslLreport 
done  that  season,  was  execnted^  thecontraetorWiopringwg 
90, 1867:  but  in^»ad  of  resoming  woi^  in  the  qpraitfof  181^ 
dcmed  his  contract  on  the  gnmnd  tliat  flie  maftenidiMM 
harder  tlian  he  had  been  Ira  to  believe.    (Hislndw 
in  price.)    A  second  board  of  engineers  naving  fmunfaaJ  tts 
reused  plan  of  improtement  has  been  sabndttod  and 
been  invited  for  the  dredging.    Contracta  have  not  jet 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  in  time  to  reaome  ^qpenrtioBB 
latter  part  of  the  season  of  1868. 

Balance  available  July  L  1868,  $37,118  68. 

(SeeAppendiceaE,  andB2toB9,  incbudve.)   - 

aUBVEY  AT  POST  02rrABI0,  MOX7TH  OF  BAIMXm  BXVXB^ 

A  special  report  of  this  surv^  was  made  in  complianoa 
ticm  of  Ck>ngre8S  of  17th  January,  1868. 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is 

For  construction  of  piers 

For  dredging  channel  and  so-called  harbor 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  wants  of  commerce  and  navigattoAi 
the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  the  cost  estimated. 
(See  Appendix  E  12.) 

SUBVET  FOB  A  SHIP  CANAL  BETWEEN  LAKES  BBIB  AND 

This  survey  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Brevet  GoIqim1| 
corpu^engineers,  in  compliance  with  a  joint  resolution  of 
Maj^Kl867. 

THBqK>rtance  of  an  uninterrupted  water  eommnnicatifln 
these  two  lakes  for  the  largest  dass  of  vessels  was,  as  eadlj^ 
considered  worthy  of  the  efficient  aid  of  the  general  govemmeili] 

In  1826  a  survey  was  made  uuder  an  associ^on  of  private: 
and  another  iu  1836,  by  Captaiu  W.  G.  Williams,  corps  of  ^" 
-engineers,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bei. 

In  the  able  report  of  Captain  Williams,  five  different  lines,  two< 
.nearly  coincide  with  the  Four-mile  creek  and  Twelve-mile  creekr 
the  present  survey,  were  carefully  considered  and  astimated 
prices  of  that  day. 

Preference  was  given  to  a  route  near  to  and  debooehing 
Niagara  river. 

The  five  separate  routes  presented  by  Colonel  Blant  astesfl 
'Canal  in  question  do  not  differ  as  materially  in  cost  aa  in  lemgtf 

Upon  die  shorter,  or  Lewiston  routes,  the  proposed  qystom  i 
locks,  indispensable  from  the  great  amount  of  loekaoe  required  I 
space^  makes  the  cost  relatively  greater.    And  ofthe  Icmger  rOb 
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FouT-mile  creek  end  the  Twelve-mile  creek  routes  hare  their  cost  rclai- 
tively  increased  by  more  rock  excavation  and  more  double  locks,  ivhen 
compared  with  the  Eighteen-mile  creek  route.  The  Eighteen-mile  cre«k 
route  best  fulfils  the  conditions  of  security  by  being  further  removed 
from  the  frontier,  and  as  ite  terminus  is  15  miles  further  east  on  Lake 
Ontario  than  the  average  of  the  others,  viewed  as  a  route  for  commerce 
it  is  that  much  shorter.  Its  greater  security  against  secret  enterprise, 
during  and  just  preceding  a  war,  renders  it  preferable  for  commercial  as 
well  as  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

Were  the  canal  extended  from  Tonawanda,  to  Buffalo  harbor,  its  exteo- 
sion  would  not  be  better  protected  against  an  enemy  tlian  the  river  would 
be.    Its  extension  is  therefore  deemed  unnecessary. 

The  average  cost  of  the  projected  canal  would  be  about  112,000,000; 
and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  several  pro- 
jects as  given  in  detail  in  Colonel  Blunt's  report,  it  appears  to  be  probfr 
ble  that  they  coidd  not  be  executed  for  less  sums  than  those  estimated. 

(See  Appendix  £  10.) 

SUETET  OF  WILSON  IIABBOE,  (TWELTB-UILE  CREEK,)  HEW  YOEE. 

A  special  report  of  this  survey,  with  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the 
improvement,  was  made  on  the  11th  of  March  last,  in  compliance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  fiepresentatives,  dated  Febnwjy  26, 1888. 

This  harbor  is  situated  12  miles  east  of  the  Niagara  river  and  sixmiles 
west  of  the  harbor  of  Olcott.  At  the  latter  there  has  been  appropriated 
t60,OUO,  which  is  now  being  expended. 

Private  parties  have  built  piers  at  Wilson  which  afford  a  depth  of  six 
or  seven  feet  into  the  harbor,  but  to  make  a  suitable  harbor  tm  expendi- 
ture of  $155,000  would  probably  be  required.  Should  it  become  theter- 
miuus  of  a  canal  around  the  ftdla  of  Niagara,  a  harbor  would  be  indis- 
pensable at  this  locality. 

A,  report  made  in  18ij4,  with  plan  and  estimates  for  a  harbor  at  Twelve- 
mile  creek,  will  be  found  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  02,  33d  Congress,  Ist  ses- 
sion. 

(See  Appendix  E  11.) 

HABBOBS  on  LAKE  CBjUCPIAIN. 

The  works  of  improvement  on  this  lake  were  in  char] 
Colonel  C.  E.  Blimt,  lieutenant  colonel  corps  of  engineers,  n 
1868,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Brcvet 
ColonelJ.  W.  Barlow,  captain  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Plattsburg  harbor,  Ifew  Torlc. 

The  repairs  of  the  breakwater  were  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Blunt. 

The  remaining  improvement,  which  consists  in  dredging  out  the  shoal 
lying  between  the  breakwater  and  the  wharves  to  the  depth  of  nine 
feet,  has  been  conducted  by  Colonel  Barlow. 

Toe  extension  of  the  breakwater  northwardly  some  300  feet  and  the 
revetment  of  the  bank  of  the  government  reservation  have  been  recom- 
mended to  meet  the  increasing  commercial  interests  of  the  harbor. 

The  balance  available  for  dredging  is  $6,000.  A  farther  appropriation 
to  complete  the  dredging  is  required  of  $20,000,  which  may  be  profitably 
expended  next  season. 

(8eo  Appendix  F.) 
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2.  BwKikgUm  ha$iarj  Vermont. 

The  charge  of  this  harbor  was  transfened  by  Colonel  Blnnt  to  Ckdond 
Barlow  December  12, 1867.  The  contracts  for  labor  and  material  after 
sorions  delays  have  been  finally  entered  into,  and  considerable  progress 
has  been  made. 

Hie  plan  recommended  hj  the  Board  of  engineers,  and  adopted  for  the 
improvement  is  to  extend  tiie  present  breakwater  northwardly  1^200  feet, 
miudng  the  entire  lengtii  2,660  feet 

The  extension  is  being  made  Iq^  eriixi  of  timber,  rectangular  in  cross 
seettons, having  abase  raSO  feet,  and  aheigfat  of  40  feet,  ballasted  with 
stone. 

Hie  estimated  cost  of  extension $333,442  00 

Hieamoont  available  July  1,1867 107,672  20 

The amonnt eq^ded 17,264  66 

The  amount  available  July ,  1868 90,417  54 

.And  aD  nnder  contract. 

Tlie  ftirther  apprapriation  of  $76,000  is  required  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

(Bee  Appendix  Fl.) 

•UBVBTB  AXB  DCPBOVXICENTS  OF  TIIB  UPFEB  MISSISSIPPI,  UNNXaOTAy 
AHJ}  WISOONSm  BIVXBS,  AND  INVESTIOATIONS  RELATIVS  TO  BKIX>e- 
DIG  THB  inSfflSBIPPI  AlfD  OHIO  SIVSBS. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  M^jor  General  O.  E.  Warren,  m^jor  corps  of 
engineers,  having  nnder  his  cnrders  Brevet  Mt^or  G.  B.  Suter,  captain 
corps  of  engineers,  and  H.  G.  Long,  United  States  civil  engineer. 

AirMyt  and  mtgfg  of  ike  Misrisrippi  river. 

Owing  to  continned  high  water  in  1867  but  little  was  done  in  surveys 
before  Ist  October.  From  12th  June  to  28th  November  (at  which  last 
date  the  river  was  closed  by  ice)  a  party  was  engaged  measuring  the 
river. 

Of  ti^nver  surveyed,  19J  miles  were  re^surveys  of  the  work  of  1866, 
to^l^^he  changes  in  the  oed  and  banks,  and  rate  of  progress. 

T^^^Bveys  have  all  been  platted,  and  the  plats  reduc^  to  a  scale 
of  tiMH^es  to  the  mile^  and  trau^erred  to  the  map  on  that  scale, 
extending  from  the  Falls  or  St  Anthony  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  com- 
bining in  this,  with  the  Land  Office  surveys  as  a  basis,  all  the  information 
obtained. 

An  examination  was  also  made  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  Des  Moines  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  blufb,  and 
connect  the  Land  Office  surveys  of  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 

Burveif  and  mape  of  the  Wieconein  river. 

This  survey,  under  Brevet  Mi^or  Suter,  corps  of  engineers,  was  com- 
menced August  26,  and  finished  November  6. 


Swrvejfe  mnd  wug^  of  the  Minneeota  river. 

An  examination  was  made  of  this  river  in  1867,  from  Lac  Traverse  to 
its  mouth  to  determine  the  character  of  the  terraces  and  of  the  main 
blufis. 
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Snrveying  outfit  coosists  of  two  large  flat-boats,  fitted  op  for  quarters, 
and  about  25  small  row-boats  aod  skifi's.  It  is  reconuneuded  by  the 
oCBcer  in  charge  that  a  Bmall  proi>eller  be  added  for  theMisaJBBippi  above 
the  rapids,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000. 

Additioaat  swvej/e. 

It  is  believed  no  farther  Barreys  will  be  required  on  the  Minnesota  and 
Wiacoosin  rivera,  except  in  some  limited  spaces.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  completing  the  sur^'ey  of  the  Mississippi,  so  as  to  present  a  con- 
tinnous  map  ^m  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  Bock  isluid  rapids.  This 
would  require  130,000  for  the  survey,  and  finishing  tlie  maps.  The 
examination  and  survey  of  the  river  above  the  IkUs  mil  require  $10,000. 

Some  additional  measurements  are  necessary  to  complete  tlie  collection 
of  material  relating  to  bridging  the  Mississippi  river,  and  completing 
maps  and  diagrams,  which  will  require  $6,000.  It  is  deemed  important 
that  these  examinations  and  surreys  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Improvement  o/  the  river. 
The  obstructions  along  the  main  trunk  streams  are  generally  sand-bars, 
and  as  this  sand  extends  down  to  great  depths  the  only  economical 
improvements  are  dredging  ont  the  sand-bars,  constructing  wing  dams 
to  force  the  water  to  cut  them  out,  and  side  CEUials  with  lodts.  llSe  Min- 
nesota river,  particularly  in  its  npper  course,  is  more  fitvorable  for  dams 
and  locks. 

Bridging  the  Mississippi  river. 


valley,  however,  renders  the  construction  of  high  bridges  vray  expensive, 
drawbridges  have  so  far  been  adopted. 

The  crossing  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  railroad  bridge  which  shall  not 
obstruct  navigation  is  a  serious  undertaking :  no  bridge  has  yet  been 
built  that  can  claim  to  be  of  that  character.  This  part  of  the  detailed 
report  is  being  prepared  with  great  care  to  meet  the  wants  of  future 
legislation.  Suggestions  are  made  by  General  Warren  relative  to  the 
foundations  of  bridges  based  upon  bis  onu  deductions,  and  information 
received  from  several  bridge  engineers  on  the  river. 

(See  Appendix  G.)  ^^^k 

Bridging  the  Ohio  river,  ^^^^H 

An  examination  was  made  of  the  Steubenville  bridge  Id^Wb  last, 
and  a  report  made  upon  it  to  this  office,  with  an  estimate  for  buQdin^  a 
high  bridge  with  500  feet  span.  This  report  shows  that  a  defective 
location  reduces  the  300  feet  span  which  exists,  as  provided  by  law,  to 
250  feet  width  only  for  navigation.  A  draught  of  provisions  required  to 
secure  to  na\'igation  the  full  benefit  of  the  passage  way,  as  fixed  by  law, 
&c.,  in  future  constructions,  accompanies  this  report. 

The  Ohio  river  is  more  favorable  in  all  respects  for  continuous  high 
bridges  than  the  Mississippi.  The  pools  in  the  river  afford  the  best  loca- 
tions for  bridges  to  accommodate  navigation. 

(See  Appendices  G  and  G  3.) 

Improvemente  on  the  upper  Mississippi  river. 

The  sum  of  $00,000  was  appropriated  for  the  coustraction  of  two 
dredge  and  snag  boats  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  for  working  them 
one  year.    The  officer  in  charge  reported  m  April,  1868,  that  there 
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lemained,  with  the  two  boats  pmchased,  $20,181  39  unexpended,  which 
would  be  required  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  repairs,  &o.  He  esti- 
mates that  $30,000  would  be  required  to  Gontinue  them  in  service  during 
the  coming  year.  These  boats  were  fimnd  to  wcMrk  satisfiictorily,  and  it 
is  considerod  important  that  they  should  be  kept  in  service.  The  officer 
in  charge  believes  that  an  increased  depth  or  one  foot  is  as  great  an 
alleviation  as  can  be  relied  on  by  scraping  without  a  disproportionate 
expense,  and  in  certain  localities  that  it  woSld  probably  be  necessary  to 
remort  to  wing  dams  and  jettees;  these  dams  to  be  applied  according  to 
thepeculiar  requirements  of  the  river.  He  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $26,000  to  test  this  Idnd  of  inu>rovement  at  two  localities^  and  that  a 
provision  shoidd  be  inserted  in  the  bill  to  allow  the  engineer  m  charge  of 
the  work  certain  discretion  in  re|fard  to  closing  channels,  &c 

The  operations  of  the  boats  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
were  very  satuKfiEKStory. 

The  pmod  of  low  water  came  unusuallyearly  this  season,  and  at  first 
stopped  the  large  boats  from  running.  The  dredge  boats  were  at  the 
time  undergoing  repairs  and  alterations  to  fit  them  for  snagging.  The 
OaAey  was  hMtily  fitted  up  fbr  scraping,  and  put  to  work  upon  the 
bars;  and  although  she  had  to  perform  double  duty,  she  restored  navi- 
gation for  the  largest  boats  and  has  maintained  it  ever  since.  The  offi- 
cer in  charge  states  that  the  steamboat  owners  became  so  satisfied  of 
her  useMness  that  they  obtained  the  use  of  an  extra  scraper  to  put  on 
one  of  their  own  boats  and  work  at  their  own  expense  between  Keokuk 
and  St.  Louis. 

These  boats  may  be  regarded  as  a  success,  in  so  far  that  they  havo 
enabled  the  largest  steamboats  to  reach  St.  Paul  two  consecutive  years, 
when  they  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  lay  up,  and  justifies 
the  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  to  continue  their  operations 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  steamboats  Montana  and  O.  L  Caflbey  were  purchased  in  18G7 
finr  $30,000  and  $8,500  respectively. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Mississippi  river  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  there  is  required  $05,000. 

(See  Appendices  O  and  0 1.) 

Imfraving  the  ]i£inne8ota  river. 

An^fl||^ement  was  inserted  in  ten  leading  western  and  northwest- 
em  ^^^Hers  for  proposals  for  removing  snags  and  boulders  from  the 
abovl^BPf  iu  answer  to  which  six  proposals  were  received.  The  con- 
tract ^Bg^ven  out  and  an  assistant  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
work.  In  prosecuting  operations  during  the  season  of  18G7,  the  work 
was  frequently  impeded  by  leaning  trees  on  the  banks,  which  were  liable 
to  become  still  greater  obstacles  by  being  washed  into  the  river.  There 
were  also  in  the  ravines  and  along  the  banks  of  the  tributaries  a  large 
number  of  trees,  which  the  next  high  water  would  bring  into  the  Min- 
nesota. As  the  removal  of  these  ototacles  did  not  come  within  the  con- 
tract, a  party  of  axemen  was  employed  during  the  winter  months  cutting 
these  out.  Of  $37,500  appropriated  for  this  work  $28,289  15  has  been 
expended,  and  the  balance,  $9,210  85,  will  all  be  expended,  with  favor- 
able weatner.  this  season;  and,  it  is  believed,  will  nearlv  clear  the  river 
as  fiur  up  as  Mankato.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  is  asked 
to  carry  on  the  work  above  that  place. 

An  appropriation  of  $30,000  is  also  solicited  to  make  a  practicable 
passage  at  the  Little  Falls. 

(See  Appendix  G.) 
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Witeonain  river. 

This  improYemeot  is  inteodod  to  fonn  put  of  a  line  of  commuiiicatioii 
by  steamers  from  the  Mississippi  Tiverby  vay  of  the  Wisconsin  riTor,  i 
Upper  Fox,  Ltike  Winnebago  and  Lower  Fox  river  to  Green  Bay,  anil  : 
theuce  with  the  lakes. 

General  Warren,  in  his  report  of  April  8, 1868,  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  an  improvement  of  Ute  river,  by  duns,  jetteee,  revetments,  Ao, 
of  brash  and  stone  in  connection  with  dredging,  in  preference  to  a  ctfoal 
along  the  banks  or  to  locks  and  dams  in  the  river. 

The  question  as  to  kind  of  improvement  will  mainly  turn  upon  th6 
making  of  a  3  feet,  4  feet,  or  5  fe«t  navigation,  at  a  cost,  respectively,  of 
$500,000,  $3,250,000  and  #4,300,000  nearly,  as  appears  in  bis  fumoal 
report  of  the  present  year,  herewith  appended. 

As  much  ex]>erieuce  is  yet  to  be  acquired,  General  Warren  recom- 
mended in  his  April  report  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  which,  with  the 
balance  on  hand,  would  enable  him  to  test  this  method  of  improvement 
more  fully  than  has  yet  been  dona  • 

1q  the  absence  of  a  decision  by  Congress  upon  these  projects,  an  esti- 
mate for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  recommended,  (to  be  appUed  to  tho 
experimental  improvement  of  the  river  by  wing  dams  and  by  the  use  of 
the  Long  scraper,)  of  $50,000. 

Public  intportatice  of  the$e  river  improvemente. 

In  presenring  the  general  considerations  on  this  subject,  the  moving 
of  the  wheat  crop  has  been  maiifly  kept  in  view  by  the  officer  in  charge^ 
but  in  no  case  does  this  show  more  than  half  of  the  benefit  to  an  improved 
navigation  that  would  result  from  transportation  of  idl  products  com- 
bined. 

Statistics  and  estimates  are  given  of  the  product  of  the  wheat-growing 
country  and  the  relative  cost  of  railway  and  water  transportation,  show- 
ing that  many  milUons  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers by  water  transportation,  were  it  as  good  aa  It  is  ca^table  of  being 
made,  nnder  the  plans  of  improvement  snggested.  It  is  probable  that 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  new  States  will  be  so  rapid  in 
all  the  wheat-growing  region  that  all  the  proposed  means  of  tmnsportft- 
tion  will  be  wanted  as  fast  as  they  can  be  made  available,  j 


Harbor  at  Alton,  Illiruna. 


i  of  tmnspor 


The  report  upon  the  survey  of  this  harbor,  made  under  the  direction 
of  Brevet  Major  General  G.  E.  Warren,  by  E.  C.  Long,  United  StatM 
civil  engineer,  which  was  called  for  by  resolution  of  theHouseof  Bepse- 
sentatives  of  April  13, 1868,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  O  2. 

I«PBOTEM£NT  OP  THE  DE8  MOINES  AND  ROCK  ISLAND  BAFID8  OP  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  BITER,  Aim  THK  8UBVKY  OF  THE  ELLINOIS  BTVBB  FBOK 
LAKE  MICHIGAN  TO  ITS  MOUTH. 

OfBcer  in  charge  Brevet  Mnjor  General  James  H.  WUson,  United 
States  army,  lieutenant  colonel  35th  infantry,  having  under  his  orders 
Brevet  Major  Charles  J.  Alien,  United  States  army,  captain  corps  of 
engineers ;  L.  Cooper  Ovenaan,  captain  corps  of  engineers ;  F,  HoMunn, 
second  lieutenant  3dth  infandry}  and  Daniel  G.  Jenn6,  United  States 
civil  engineer. 
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1.  Improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Proposals  were  invited  September  4, 1867,  for  excavating  fheprinL 
and  for  constructing  the  embankment  wall  of  tbe  canal,  or  for  luaii 
thereof  as  the  amount  then  appropriated,  namely,  $700,000,  wonld 
for.    Contract  for  the  work  was  awarded  to  W.  Hennegan  ft  Sob, 
k)west  bidders,  and  concluded  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.   / 
exx)ended  under  this  contract  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1868, 1 

Proposals  for  materials  and  labor  for  the  constmction  of  flie 
were  invited  Febiiiar>'  27, 18G8,  and  the  awards  made  to  the  loweit 
ders  for  the  different  classes  of  materials  and  labor  May  2,  with  in 
tions  to  contract  with  the  same  whenever  funds  should  be  made 
able,  and  upon  their  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  lav. 
contracts  under  this  letting  had  been  entered  into  at  the  close  of  ~ 
cal  year,  but  under  the  allotment  to  this  work  from  tho  recent  a; 
tions  a  contract  for  the  lower  lock  was  entered  into. 

Amount  appropriated  June  23, 1866 $200, 

Amount  appropriated  March  2, 1867 500^ 

Total 700^1 

Amount  required  for  completion  of  the  work $1, 480^601 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year 850,W 

Allotment  from  genenil  appropriation 300^ W 

Balance  to  be  appix)priated  for  next  fiscal  year 590^0111 

(See  Appendices  H  and  H  1  to  H  6,  inclusive.) 

2.  Improvement  of  the  Bock  Island  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  fistr. 

Additional  surveys  were  made,  and  about  100,000  sonnthngs 
from  which  very  accurate  cliarts  of  the  river  bed  were  pnijecteiL 
was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  such  minute  iufonuatioD 
secure  accuracy  in  laying  out  the  work  and  determining  the  extent 
character  of  the  imi>rovenient,  the  surveys  made  during  the  iallof  1 
being  necessarily  imperfect  and  wanting  in  detail,  on  account  of 
limited  time  and  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  ofiicer  in  charge  of 
work,^^^^ 

Ou^^^^  under  the  contract  of  C.  G.  Case  &  Co.  were  nrt  t^ 
menc^^^Hi  September  18,  owing  to  the  high  water  and  the  diffltJj 
of  prol^mg  such  niiutliinery  as  was  nee4>ssary ;  3,898  cubic  yardaofMji 
were  removed  diuing  the  fall  of  1807  and  spring  of  1868  irom  DuckOfl^ 
chain. 

Proposals  for  continuing  this  work  were  invited  May  18,  aad  tie 
tract  awarded  to  C.  G.  Case  &  Co.,  (the  old  contractors,)  with  who» 
officer  in  charge  was  diroct(Hl  to  enter  into  conti'act  as  soon  as  an  a] 
priation  was  made  by  Congress. 

No  contracts  were  made  prior  to  June  23, 1868.    Under  the  alli 
to  this  work  from  the  recent  appropriations,  a  contract  was  entertdi 
and  the  work  is  progi'cssing.  J 

Amount  appropriated  June  23, 1866 $100, 000  i 

Amount  Jippropriated  March  2,  1867 200,0(KIJ 

Amount  of  allotment  August,  1868 15€, W** 

Total 4«»0»» 
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Amonnt  required  for  completion  of  the  ^ork $394, 000  00 

Amoimt  required  for  next  fiBcal  year 304, 000  00 

(See  Appendices  H  and  H  7  to  H  12,  iiicluidrc.) 
3.  Survego/tiielUinou  river. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1867,  authorized  the  continiiation  of  the  survey 
of  the  niiuoiB  river,  with  a  view  to  a  deep-water  counectioa  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  snn'ey  was  commenced  early  in  Jane  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  coDsisting  of  Brevet  Major  UeDsra)  Jmnes  H.  Wilson,  United 
States  army,  lieutenant  colonel  35th  jn&otiy,  and  Mr.  William  Gooding, 
United  States  civil  engineer. 

A  detailed  and  ezhnustive  survey  of  the  country  between  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  La  Salle,  and  a  low-water  snrrey  of  the  river  from  La  Salle  to 
ite  mouth,  wafi  made,  resulting  in  a  recommendation  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  c^ial  from  Bridgeport  to  the  head  of  Ijike 
Joliet,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  of  alwut  llj  miles  between  Sum- 
mit and  "The  Sag,"  where  it  wilt  be  cheaper  to  excavate  a  new  canal. 

From  Lake  Jobet  the  line  will  follow  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  con- 
struction <jf  a  piece  of  independent  eaaai,  to  pass  the  Grand  Rapids  of 
the  niinoia  river,  striking  the  river  again  at  or  below  Ottowa,  being 
necessary ;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thena\-igationis  to  be  secured 
by  a  system  of  lock»  and  dams.  The  width  of  the  canal  to  be  not  less 
than  IGO  feet ;  the  depth  six  feet  below  the  lowest  known  level  of  the 
water  in  Lake  Michigan.  The  locks  to  be  350  feet  long  between  the  gates, 
and  75  feet  wide  in  the  chamber,  and  to  give  a  mfuimmn  draught  of 
seven  feet ;  the  slack  water  in  the  river  to  be  at  least  seven  feet  in  the 
lowest  water. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement  fhim  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  is  $18, 217, 242  66. 

The  amount  of  $85,000  was  alloted  to  the  Illioois  river  from  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  of  $1,500,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
river  from  La  Salle  to  its  mouth.  This  amonnt,  however,  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  for  the  commencement  of  the  plan  of  improvement  recom- 
mended by  the  board  of  engineers,  where  the  least  cost  of  a  lock  and 
dam  at  any  of  the  designated  pointsl)elow  La  Salle  is  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  $300,000.  The  lock  and  dam  should  be  built  sijjuj|^eoasly, 
and  no  general  system  of  improvement  of  this  river  by  ^^^^i  dams 
should  be  begun  until  money  enough  has  been  provided  n^^^Hte  and 
open  for  use  at  least  one  lod^  and  dam.  In  consideration  nHpUffleul- 
ties  and  magnitude  of  the  improvement  it  is  not  deemed  practicable  to 
begin  with  a  less  sum  than  $300,000,  which  can  be  profitably  expended 
next  year. 
Cost  of  improvement  tmm  La  Salle  to  the  mouth  of  Illinois 

river $1,953,600  00 

Bequired  for  next  fiscal  year 300,000  00 

(See  Appendices  H,  H  13,  and  H  14.) 

Bailroad  levee  on  west  aids  nf  Mii»it»ippi  rioer. 

The  Committee  on  Freedman's  Afiairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
having,  through  its  chairman,  requested  information  concerning  a  pro- 
ject for  constructing  a  railroad  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
from  the  month  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  to  a  point  west  of  Girardeau, 
the  bed  of  the  road  to  be  used  aa  a  levee,  &c.,  the  Bubject  was  referred 
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to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  H.  L.  Abbot,  miyor  corps  of  engineers,  for 
a  report,  he  being  possessed  of  the  requisite  information,  from  his  con- 
nection wilh  the  surveys  and  investigations  made  in  1857-'61,  for  deter- 
mining the  most  practicable  plan  for  securing  the  alluvial  banks  of  the 
Missii^ppi  iVom  overflow,  and  with  later  examinations  of  the  levees  of 
the  Mississippi  in  1865-'a6. 

I  concur  with  Qeneral  Abbot  in  the  views  he  has  taken  of  this  project 
See  his  renort 

(Appendix  II  A.) 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  MOUTH  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI ;  SURVEY  OP  GAL- 
VESTON HARBOR,  TEXAS,  AND  SURVEY  OP  PASS  AND  BAYOU  MANCHAO 
AND  AMITE  RIVER,  LOUISIANA. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  Brigadier  General  M.  D.  McAlester,  nugor 
corps  of  engineers,  naving  under  his  orders  Brevet  M^jor  W.  J.  Twining, 
ca|)tain  corps  of  engineers,  and  First  Lieutenants  D.  W.  Payne,  W.  S. 
Stanton,  and  M.  B.  Brown,  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Surrtjf  <ifPass  and  Bajfou  Manchac  and  Amite  river j  LouisianOj 

with  a  view  of  determining  the  feasibility  of  establishing  first  class 
steamboat  naxigation  on  that  line^  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
Lake  Pontchartrain. 

The  charts  and  plans  appertaining  to  this  survey  were  completed  in 
the  month  of  l>ccejnber,  1867,  and,  with  the  report  dated  January  9, 
186S,  wejne  received  during  the  latter  month.  They  were  submitted  to 
Congress. 

(See  Appendices  I  and  1 3.) 

2.  Swrey  of  Oalveston  harbor j  Tenru, 

with  a  view  of  forming  a  plan  for  its  preservation  and  improvement. 

This  survey  has  lieen  completed,  and  a  fall  report  thereof,  dated  June 
9, 1S68.  roooixTd,  with  accompanying  documents,  charts  and  plans.  It 
was  duly  tTansmitted  to  Congress. 

(See  Appendices  I,  I  4,  and  1 5.) 

3.  Improvement  qf  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

On  ^i^kh  of  September,  1867,  p'>opos»ls  for  constructing  and  deliv- 
ering l^^^^^rizod  dredge-boat>,  designed  for  declining  the  channels, 
wore  o^^H^v>nly  two  pn>posals  were  prej^nted,  whi<*h  were  tmacoept- 
able,  snBWnoy  excoe<led,  not  only  the  careful  estimate  of  the  am  of 
building  and  delivering  the  vessel,  but  al^^  the  amount  of  funds  available. 
Both  were  therefore  rojeetoil,  and  notice  issued  anew.  Five  propoKal^ 
were  receivetl,  and  the  eontraf-t  was  awanlwl  to  the  **  Atlantic  Works,'' 
of  Rist  Biiston,  Ma$sa<^husett^  The  contract  and  bond  were  ej^wuted 
on  the  15th  of  Octolx^r. 

On  the  ITtli  of  Octol^er  First  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Payne,  corj^^  of  <mgi- 
neers,  was  assigned  as  inspector  of  the  dredge-boat  at  Boston,  in  ordcJ 
to  secure  a  fjiithful  ]x*rformanee  of  the  contract. 

l>cla>'s  occurred  in  the  construction  of  the  steamer,  and  in  her  deliv 
ery,  arising  chiefly  from  the  novelty-  of  construction,  and  she  did  not 
reach  Kew  Orleans  until  July  of  this  year. 

This  steamer  is  now  employed  upon  Pass  a  lX>utre^  and  excee<ls  the 
anticipations  that  were  forme<l  of  her  <\ifec"liven<*fts,  having  in  11*  houn^ 
work  incr(»as(Hl  the  depth  over  the  bar  from  11  to  14  feet,  on  a  width 
sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a  steamer. 
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The  following  amomit  can  be  profitably  expended  npon  the  vork 
dnrmg  tlie  present  and  next  fiscal  year,  for  providing  the  second  o£  the 
two  dredge-boats  authorized  by  Coogi^ : 

Joint  re6olution,appToyed  March  2?,  1867 (275,000  00 

Working  expenBes  and  repairs ,. 100, 000  00 


{See  Appendices  1, 1 1,  and  1 2.) 

Bttrees  of  tke  northwest  channel  from  Key  Wett  to  the  QuJfof  Mexico. 

This  survey  was  made  in  compliance  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  January  29,  1868,  enclosing  from  the  S^ate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  petitions  &om  citizens  of  Key  West,  and  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  praying  that  surveys  might  be  ordered  and  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  improvement  of  this  channel.  Colonel  and  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  corps  of  engineers,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  sur\'ey  woh  mode  by  Lieutenant  William  B.  Livermore,  corps  of 
engineers,  dnring  the  months  of  jVIarch  and  April  last,  concurs  with  the 
petitioners  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  opening  this  channel  by 
dredging,  believing  the  project  practicable. 

He  recommends  opening  a  channel  300  feet  wide,  18  feet  deep>  and 
9,000  feet  long,  and  estimates  that  for  these  dimensions  about  262,80& 
cubic  yards  of  material,  a  rather  fine  compact  coral  sand,  will  have  to 
be  removed.  Owing  to  the  exposed  position  of  this  channel,  there  will 
probably  be  not  more  than  90  working  days  in  the  year,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  having  tolerably  calm  weather  for  the  work.  He  therefore  esti- 
mates that  it  would  require  foor  years  for  one  steam  dredge  to  complete 
the  work,  and  the  cost  at  about  |l66,000.  Should  two  dredge-boat«  be 
employed,  the  work  would  be  completed  in  half  the  time ;  but  this  esti- 
mate should  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  the  additional  dredge,  less  soma 
minor  items,  to,  say,  $217,000- 

(See  Appendix  1  A.) 


Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Major  General  O.  Weitzel, 
engineers. 

L  Survey  andplanifor  a  ahip  canal  around  thefaUtofiht  Ohio. 

This  survey,  provided  for  by  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  29, 1867, 
was  begun  in  July,  1867,  and  the  special  report  thereon  transmitted  to 
Congress  February  20,  1868. 

The  recommendation  of  the  otficer  in  charge,  relative  to  the  best 
route  for  a  ship  canal  on  the  Indiana  side,  as  to  the  manner  and  cost  of 
completing  the  enlargement  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  and 
the  construction  of  the  two  dams  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  falls,  wero 
concurred  in.    For  details  of  these  plans  see  Appendix  G. 

Subsequently,  and  until  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  plans,  and  preparing  specifica- 
tions  and  drawings  of  the  work. 

In  the  cqnrse  of  these  studies  it  was  found  that,  in  all  probability,  a 
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Strong  crib  diun  would  be  better  than  a  masonry  dam,  across  tbecwt 
of  tlie  rocks  in  front  of  Louisville,  to  raise  tbe  low  water  mark  tee 
feet    This  change  has  accordingly  been  made  in  tlie  plan. 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  lift  of  the  lock,  in  the  dam  pn- 
posed  to  be  built  across  the  head  of  Falling-run  pooL  With  tJM 
changes  the  engineer  in  charge  submits  the  following  estimatea: 

For  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  extension $933,M  ■ 

For  new  canal  on  the  Indiana  side 3, 470,000  ■ 

For  two  dams  and  one  lock 415^000  N 

4^8^5ttK 

If  no  new  canal  is  built  on  the  Indiana  side  the  total  would  beaM* 
lows: 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal  extension $933,500 

Two  dams  and  one  lock 310,000 

1,243,500 


Required  for  next  fiscal  year 400,000 

Under  the  allotment  to  tliis  work  from  the  recent  appropiialiMta' 
oral  Weitzel  has  been  authorized  to  construct  the  dam. 
(See  Appendices  J,  J  1,  and  J  2.) 

2.  Survey  of  the  Tennessee  river j  tcith  a  view  to  its  impravemmL 

The  report  of  this  survey  was  transmitted  to  Congress  March  2,  Mft 
with  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  various  plans  recomnw* 
for  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  several  i)lanH  presented  involve  an  expenditure  of  more  !!• 
$4,000,000.  They  include,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  bars,led(»: 
and  boulders,  and  the  construction  of  wing  and  lateral  walls,  a  ^^'j 
about  11  miles  in  lenjjfth  around  Elk  river  shoals.  Another  of  fi^rtfj 
a  hair  miles  around  the  Little  I^luscle  shoals,  both  to  be  100  feetwi* 
and  six  feet  de(»p,  with  locks  300  feet  by  70  feet,  and  the  enlargeinrtU 
the  siune  dimensions  of  the  old  canal,  built  in  1835,  by  the  Stato* 
Alaban^^jMtoud  the  Muscle  shoals. 

The  J^^^m^  shoals,  the  two  Muscle  shoals,  and  Colbert's,  allbetfi^  ^ 
Brown'm^y^35  miles  above  Florence  and  Waterloo,  30  miles  betoflfc 
are  ^lavigable  for  only  one  month  in  the  year,  and  are  then  difficulty* 
dangerous.  They  constitute  the  only  formidable  obstructions  on  fl* 
river  below  Chattanooga,  and  if  oveniome  would  open  a  navigations* 
nine  months  in  the  year  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  TeM«i<J^ 
river,  and  uiwn  many  of  its  tributaries.  All  other  imp^Umentsaiel*^ 
insurmountable  at  most  stages  of  the  water.  j 

The  enlargement  of  the  old  canal  being,  therefore,  of  the  first  iinp«*j 
ance  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  in  the  rii^' 
General  Weitzel  suggests  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  next  Ms 
year  to  be  expended  upon  that  work. 

Under  the  allotment  to  this  river  from  the  recent  appropriaft* 
General  Weitzel  was  diivcted  to  commence  the  works  between  its  nw** 
and  Florence  and  between  Chattanooga  and  Decatur.  To  cwnpi* 
these  improvements  there  will  be  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  WOJfl* 

(8ee  -A  ppendices  J  3,  J  4,  J  5,  J  0.) 
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[PBOTEMSHT  OP  'WESTEBN  HIYEBS,  EXCEPTma  TIIE  OHIO. 

1.  OonatrucHan  of  ^nag-boats  and  machinery, 

or  in  charge  Colonel  J.  K.  Macomb,  corps  of  engineers,  liaTing 
[lis  orders  Brevet  Major  C.  W.  HoweU,  captain  corps  of  engineor& 
lie  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  woiic  upon  these  improve- 
Bras  prificipajily  of  a  jn^eparatory  character.  The  three  snag-boats, 
.bert^  S.  H.  liong,  and  B.  E.  De  Bussy,  were  not  launch^  until 
ber  last,  as  the  water  in  the  Ohio  river  was  too  low  to  admit  of 
nching  at  an  earlier  period. 

distinctive  feature  of  these  boats  consists  in  having  the  machinery 
ling  snags  independent  of  that  for  dnving  the  paddle  wheelS|  and 
s  proved  to  be  as  important  and  useful  as  was  anticipated, 
engineer  in  charge  reports  that  the  test  fully  realized  his  antid- 
i,  and  that  the  changes  from  the  old  plan  have  been  found  to  be 
mprovements.  The  experience  which  has  been  gained  since  the 
ncement  of  the  present  working  season  shows  where  some  improve- 
may  be  made  in  matters  of  n^nor  detail,  and  justifies  the  adherence 
general  plan  and  principle  of  the  double  hulled  snag-boat  with 
ident  machinery  for  pulling  snags. 

8  have  been  adopted  for  a  light  draught  snag-boat  for  use  upon 
-kansas  river;  proposals  for  ttie  construction  of  which  have  been 
«  • 

uitage  will  be  taken  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  working  of 
K)ats  in  making  more  perfect  such  additional  ones  as  mav  be  needed 
er.  The  operations  of  the  tiiree  double  hulled  snag-boatSt  J.  J. 
S.  H.  Long,  and  B.  E.  De  Bussy,  have  been  attended  with  very 
iccess. 

J.  J.  Abert  was  equipped  and  proceeded  to  her  destination  in 
,  1868,  and  commenced  operations  in  that  part  of  the  Mississippi 
etween  St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  where  all  snags  visible  at  the  high 
of  water  then  existing  were  destroyed;  then  proceeded  down 
er  below  Cairo,  and  removed  and  deittroyed,  up  to  the  30th  of 
1868, 158  snags  in  all,  namely :  above  Cairo  103,  and  below  that 
So.  These  numbers  convey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  labor 
ned.  It  may  be  better  appreciated  by  the  statement  that  the  total 
;  of  snags  removed  by  the  Abert  is  2,708  tons,  eulflrim  of  the 
af  which  no  exact  measure  could  be  made.  f^^^k^ 

steamer  S.  H.  Long  proceeded,  in  April,  1868,  to^|||^Bkansas 
the  field  of  operations  assigned  to  this  boat.  On  the^y  down 
tiio  river  a  snag  was  successfully  raised  and  destroyed.  It  had 
danger  of  long  standing  in  the  channel  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
f  Wabash  island.  On  her  arrival  at  the  Arkansas,  the  water  was 
at  a  very  high  stage ;  but  after  the  stage  of  the  water  became  more 
Ue  for  operations,  there  were  removed  and  destroyed  134  snags ; 
5h  108  were  in  the  Arkansas  river,  and  26  were  in  White  river  cut- 
H  the  20th  of  June,  1868,  the  water  became  too  low  for  her  safetjr 
irkuisas  river,  when  operations  were  commenced  in  the  Mississippi 
t  of  Ozark  island,  and  were  continued  up  the  river  towards  Mem- 
Up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1868, 14  large  snags  were  removed  and 
red  by  this  steamer  in  the  Mississippi  river.  The  total  weight  of 
amoved  up  to  the  last  named  date  by  this  steamer  was  2^91  tons, 
ve  of  the  roots. 

iteamer  R  E.  DeBussy  proceeded  to  the  Missouri  river  in  May, 
nd  commenced  operations  at  the  mouth  of  thoriver,  but  owing  to 
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• 

the  high  stage  of  water  but  eight  snags  were  removed,  when  she  pro- 
ceededup  the  river,  and  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  removed 
and  destroyed  222  snags,  having  left  the  river  comparatively  free  from 
dangers  for  about  100  miles ;  the  weight  of  the  snags  destroyed  by  this 
steamer  is  2,486  tons,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  roots.  Before  the  close 
of  the  season  300  miles  more  pf  the  Missouri  will  be  cleared  of  snags,  if 
the  stage  of  water  will  admit. 
Amount  of  frmds  available  on  commencing  this  work,  under 

appropriation  of  June  23.  1866 $400,000  00 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 242, 019  98 

Leaving  available  July  1, 1868 167,980  02 

which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  during  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1869. 

Amount  required  for  three  additional  snag-boats,  and  for  repairs,  &c., 
to  June  30, 18^70,  $218,000,  which  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

(See  Appendices  K,  K  1  to  K  12,  inclusive.) 

2.  Examinations  and  surveys  an  toestem  and  norfhtcestem  rivers. 

Brevet  M^jor  Howell,  captain  corps  of  engineers,  made  an  exploration 
of  the  upper  Missouri  in  the  summer  of  1^7.  In  May  of  the  present 
year  he  was  directed  to  organize  a  party  for  the  survey  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Missouri  upon  which  duty  he  was  engaged  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

A  party  was  sent  in  April  last  to  the  Arkansas  river,  to  make  exami- 
nations touching  all  the  dangers  to  navigation  in  that  river.  From  the^e 
examinations  it  is  evident  that  a  more  minute  survey  of  this  river  than 
has  heretofore  been  made  is  necessary.  This  will  be  made  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

(See  Appendix  K 13.) 

3.  Improving  the  Mississippij  Missouri^  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

The  first  work  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year  for  the  improvement 
of  these  rivera  was  the  removal,  by  blasting,  of  sunken  wrecks,  and 
other  oh|ta^on8,  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  and  St.  Louis,  ana  with 
better  ^^Hfc  at  points  upon  the  upper  Mississippi 

The  HpVer  Totten,  which  had  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  this 
service,  was  unfortunately  lost  in  December,  by  striking  a  snag,  near 
Chester,  Illinois. 

She  had  met  with  good  success,  but  had  not  the  requisite  strength  of 
hull  to  sustain  sufficiently  powerful  machinery  for  raising  tiie  heavy 
l)ieces  detnclied  from  the  sunken  \^T(H*ks  by  explosion. 

The  engineer  in  charge  is  satisfied  that  tlie  operations  of  wrecking 
can  only  be  thoroughly  accomplished  by  having  a  boat  built  expressly 
for  such  hard  ser\ice. 

Contracts  were  entered  into  for  oiearing  snags,  &c.,  from  the  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  rivers,  with  parties  furnishing  men,  boats,  and  appliances. 
The  reports  of  the  agents  appointexl  to  super>'i8e  the  work  nbow  »  fair 
amount  of  work  accomplished;  nevertheless  the  engineer  in  charge 
reports  that  fro:n  his  experience  in  these  two  contracts  and  the  practical 
workuig  of  the  throe  new  snag-boats,  it  is  only  by  using  goveniment 
boats,  expressly  built,  ninnned  and  fitted  for  this  work,  that  such  progress 
can  be  made  as  the  nature  of  the  work  demands. 
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Ajnonnt  of  fhnds  available  on  commencinjf  this  work,  under 

appropriation  of  June  23,  1866 $366, 666  09 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 154, 161  00 

Leaving  available  July  1, 1S68 212, 505  00 


Which  sum  wUl  be  nearly  expended  daring  the  present  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1869. 
Amount  estimated  as  required  under  this  head  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30, 1870 $290, 396  00 

From  which  deduct  allotment  from  appropriatioa  of  act  of 

July,  1868 85,000  00 


Bequired  for  next  fiscal  year,  $206. 000. 

(3ee  Appfflidicea  K  and  K  1  to  K 12,  inclosive.) 

Biver  dutfotelert  or  excatiaton. 

The  Secretary  of  Wm  having  directed  the  examination  of  Colonel  W. 
H.  Noble's  river  dredging  machine,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  boaid 
of  engineers  then  in  session  upon  the  improvement  of  the  rapids  of  tho 
Mississippi. 

The  report  of  the  board,  which  includes  the  examination  of  five  other 
machines  devised  for  the  same  object,  (by,  1,  C.  B.  Pierce:  2,  Nelson 
Vandeventer;  3,  E.  B.  Bishop;  4, Colonel  S.  H.  Long;  6,  E.  P.  Ligons,) 
will  be  fonnd  in  Appendix  K 14. 

DfPBOVEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  BITBB. 

In  charge  of  W.  Milnor  Boberts,  nnit«d  States  civil  engineer. 

The  two  surveying  parties  mentioned  in  the  last  annii^  report  as  being 
engaged  upon  the  river  continued  their  labors  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  high  water  and  cold  weather  prevented  their  further  progress. 

There  yet  remains  about  230  miles  of  the  river,  between  Louisville  and 
Cairo,  to  be  surveyed.    This  will  be  completed  during  the  present  season. 

It  was  expected  that  the  several  riprap  dams,  planned  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  low  water  navigation,  would  be  finished  befor^jftfc  close  of 
the  last  season,  but  the  almost  unprecedented  low  conditi(aB|ke  river 
doring  the  fall  prevented  the  contractors  at  some  of  the  placlHBm  mov- 
ing the  stone  away  &om  the  quarries.  Again,  this  spring,  tney  were 
delayed  by  the  high  water  stage  continuing  longer  than  usual. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  all  of  the  unfinished  contracts  were  being 
pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  As  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  the  riprap 
dams  have  stood  very  well. 

The  engineer  in  charge  estimates  that  $164,000  will  be  required  at  new 
points  between  Pittsburg  and  Louisville,  where  improvements  are  most 
urgently  needed.  In  some  parts  of  this  distance  communication  between 
different  points  is  confined  altogether  to  the  river,  even  in  the  worst 
periods  of  its  navigation,  so  that  the  addition  of  a  foot  or  more  to  the 
depth  of  the  river  wonld  afford  the  means  of  using  better  boats  for  {he 
transportation  of  freight,  passengers,  and  mails  throughout  the  year. 

The  plan  adopted  for  die  removal  of  obstmctions  in  the  river  has 
proved  successful.  Daring  the  past  season,  those  snags  and  wrecks 
which  were  most  dangerous  to  navigation  were  removed  for  a  distance 
of  about  325  miles.    The  boulder  rocks  in  the  left  chaimel  of  Bnmot^ 
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island  have  been  removed.  Doable  crane  boats  and  crews  were  attached 
to  each  steamer  during  the  present  season,  and  although  the  operations 
of  removing  obstructions  were  begun  later  than  last  year,  it  is  hoped 
that;,  with  this  additional  force  and  a  favorable  season,  all  the  wrecks, 
trees,  and  snags  known  to  be  dangerous  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
f  will  be  removed  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  estimate  of  the  engineer  in  charge  for  continuing  these  improve- 
ments during  the  next  fiscal  year  is $500,000  00 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year $500, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  L.) 

SXJBVET  OP  THE  POTOMAC  BIVEB. 

A  survey  of  the  Potomac  river,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mcgor  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General  K. 
Michler,  corps  of  engineers,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  act  of 
March  2,  ISdl^  and  a  report  thereon  submitted* 

In  order  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river,  the  causeway  of  the 
Long  bridge  should  be.  removed,  on  account  of  its  iiyurious  efiect  upon 
die  Washington  channel ;  and  it  should,  for  the  present,  be  replaced  by 
a  roadway  upon  jnles,  as  the  least  expensive  structure,  until  the  expected 
advantage  of  such  removal  is  fully  proved.  The  bar  in  the  Virginia 
channel  should  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  a  width  of  200  feet, 
and  the  Washington  channel  should  be  deepened  to  the  same  depth, 
wherever  needed,  between  the  bridge  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern 
Branch. 

General  Michler's  recommendation  of  a  new  cut  between  Easby's 
wharf  and  the  Maryland  draw  of  the  Long  bridge  is  deemed  essential, 
with  some  modifications  in  its  size  and  curv^ature,  to  restoring,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  former  na\igable  condition  of  the  river.  It  should  be  wider, 
and  at  fii^st  need  not  be  dredged  to  the  full  depth  he  recommends.  A 
depth  of  eight  feet  at  low  water  would  be  sufficient  for  the  first  work. 

The  obstructions  in  the  vicinity  of  Easby's  Point  should  be  removed, 

but  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  constnict  a  breakwater  or  deflector 

across  the  Virginia  channel,  as  recommended  by  General  Michler.    The 

.effects  of  the  dredging  should  be  tested  before  any  dikes  arc  resorted  to. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  is  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  removal  of  the  causeway  of  the  Long  bridge, 

and  tMjeplace  the  same  by  a  bridge  upon  piles $25, 000  00 

2.  For  ^Pllging  the  Virginia  and  Washington  channels 8, 000  00 

3.  For  dredging  a  channel  8  feet  deep  and  from  250  to  300  feet 
wide,  between  Easby's  Point  and  the  eastern  draw  of  the 

Long  bridge,  say  about  300,000  cubic  yards 105, 000  00 

138,000  00 
(See  Appendix  V  4.)  == 

IMPROVEMENT   OP    THB   PATAPSCO,   BELOW   PORT   MCHENRY,    AND    OP 
THE  SUSQUEHANNA,  BELOW  HAVRE  DE  GRACE. 

OfBcers  in  charge  Brevet  M$\jor  General  J.  G.  Parke,  major  corps  of 
engineers,  from  Se)>tember^  1867,  to  June,  1868,  and  from  that  date  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  colonel  eorps  of  engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  Patapsco  rircr^  heloic  Fort  McHenry^  Maryland. 

The  general  result  of  the  last  year's  opt^nitiona  has  been  the  excavation 
of  a  channel  from  the  Brewerton  channel  southward  past  the  Belvidere 
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shoal,  baring  a  general  available  width  of  600  feet,  at  low  water,  for  a 
leiigtb  of  live  miles. 

The  result  of  this  season's  operations  encourages  the  belief  that  this 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  dredged  channel,  proposed  by  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Craighill,  m^or  corps  of  engineers,  Trill  prove  a  saving  of 
distance  and  effect  a  permanent  increase  of  depth. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $65, 793  27 

Amonot  since  received 15,223  89 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 71, 017  16 

Amount  allotted  Irom  the  general  appropriation 17,000  00 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year 108, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  M.) 

2.  Improvetwnt  of  the  Sutgudianna  rieer,  ielov}  Savre  de  Oraee. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annnal  report  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  for  all  the  labor  and  material  required  to  complete  this  improvement 
so  far  as  the  present  appropriation  will  admit. 

The  three  cribs  for  die  deflector  were  commenced  in  September,  1867, 
but  owing  to  the  delay  in  procuring  long  piles,  they  were  not  completed  in 
time  to  admit  of  Iwing  entirely  filled  with  stone.  In  consequence,  two 
of  them  were  so  mnch  injured  by  ice  daring  the  winter  as  to  necessitate 
their  reconstruction  this  spring.  The  construction  of  the  raits  hoe 
l>rogi'e8sed  so  far  that  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  be  put  in  place.  The 
engineer  in  charge  anticipated  that  this  improvement  would  be  in  work- 
ing order  by  November  1  of  this  year. 

It  was  found  essential  to  remove,  during  the  past  season,  some  accn- 
mulations  of  sand  formed  by  ice  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dredged  channel. 
About  30,000  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed  by  contract,  givinf; 
a  depth  of  eight  feet  at  low  water  through  the  shoal,  about  two  miles 
long.  The  efiect  of  the  deflector  since  its  completion  has  established  the 
sufficiency  of  this  method  of  increasing  the  depth  of  water  in  the  old  chan- 
neL  In  view  of  this  f^t,  the  officer  in  charge  deems  it  desirable  that 
the  temporary  structure  should  be  made  permanent,  the  cost  of  which  he 
estimates  at  $50,000.  The  amount  requiml  is  recommended  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 *26, 400  00 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 22, 809i  05 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year JkOOO  00 

{Sec  Appendix  M.)  "*w^ 

CONSTEUCTIOK  OP  DELAWARE  BEEAKWATEE  AKD  mPEOVEMElfr  OP 
THE  HABDOK8  OF  UABCUS  HOOK  AND  CHESTER;  SURVEY  OF  BEEDT 
ISLAND  AND  LISTON'S  TREE  POINT,  DELAWARE  BAT  AND  BIVEB, 
A»D  EXAanNATlON  OF  A  SITE  FOR  AN  INLET  AT  THE  HBAD  OF 
BAENEGAT  BAT. 

Officer  m  charge,  Lieatenant  Colonel  C.  S.  Stewart,  corps  of  engineers. . 

1.  DelavMre  breakwater,  ' 
From  July  1  to  November  2, 1867,  inclusive,  labor  was  done  by  con- 
tract; but  the  contractor  having  failed  to  comply  with  his-  agreement, 
,  and  it  being  deemed  impracticable,  without  great  risk  of  material  loss, 
to  carry  it  on  bycontract,  it  has  since  that  time  been  carriedi  on  byday^ 
work. 

During  the  working  year  8,100  tons  of  stone  were  receivjed:and  put  iUi 
position,  and  1,120  tons  of  ola  stone  removed  and  i^aid.    A.gitp  of  21Q' 
38  Ah 
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feet  in  kafth  was  doted  at  the  ImakvBter  prafier,  and  an  ■iMfrtnnal 
length  of  228  feet  of  old  work  idaid  and  rused  to  the  ptaper  levd. 
At  the  jee4iieaker  8 1  Tanning  feet  of  the  aiqwntractaie  weie 

Amoont  expended  dnring  the  jear  ending  Jone  30,  ld68..  $58w6W  00 

liabilities  incnmd  to  Jane  ao,  186S,  yet  onpud 4.458  00 

NetamoantavailaUeforjear  ending  Jane  00,1809 150,002  35 

Amoont  that  can  be  pn^taUy  expended  dming  the  year 

ending  Jane  30, 1800 70,000  00 

So  appropriation  asked  fer* 
(See  Appendix  K) 

2.  Harbor  afMarcMS  Hookj  Penn$^wama, 

A  new  wooden  pier,aboat  31  by  41  feet,  has  been  boflt  <hi  the  rains  of 
the  cM  pier-head  of  lower  pier,  and  the  mined  wharres  and  npper  pier- 
head have  been  eoostraeted  anew. 

Two  bridges  cmnecting  pier-heads  and  wharves  have  been  made,  and 
aD  repairs  satislactorily^  oompMed  by  the  contractor. 

Three  cribs  fer  new  pkgrs  ha ve  been  boflt,  two  of  them  sank  in  positicm, 
and  a  fborth  is  nearly  leiidy  to  be  pot  in  jilace  by  the  contractor. 

■ 

Amoont  expended  daring  the  year  ending  Jone  30, 1808..  $20,446  50 

Amoont  available  Joly  1, 1868 71,715  52 

Amoont  available  to  be  expended  doring  the  year  aiding 

Jone  30,1860 71,716  52 

No  appropriation  asked  for. 
(See  Appendix  N  1.) 

3.  Impravemmt  of  Ckeiter  harbor j  PemiMglumUL 

The  opper  ixnrtions  of  opper  and  lower  Unitea  States  piers  and  wharves 
have  been  replaced:  the  opper  bridges  repaired ;  a  new  bridge  boflt  to 
connect  lower  pier-nead  and  whart ;  the  lower  caoseway  waUs  reboflt 
for  neariy  its  whole  length  of  opwards  of  612  feet,  and  a  good  roadway 
formed ;  the  opper  caoseway  was  also  repaired,  and  the  piers  and  wharves 
have  been  weU  filled  in.    All  contemplated  repairs  have  been  made. 

Amoont  expended  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868 $10,647  14 

Amount  available  July  1, 1868 352  86 

Amount  profitably  to  be  exiiended  during  the  year  ending 

J  one  80, 1869 352  86 

No  appropriation  asked  for. 
(See  Appendix  N  2.) 

4.  Survey  of  Beedy  island 

has  been  completed  and  reported  open. 
(See  Appendix  N  3.) 

6.  The  survey  of  lAstorfs  Tree  Point 

m 

has  also  been  completed  and  reported  open. 
(See  Appendix  N  4.) 

6.  Examination  as  to  the  necessity  of  opening  an  inlet  on  the  Neic  Jersey 
eoastjfrom  the  Atlantic  ocean^  at  a  pant  near  the  head  ofBamegat  bay. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolotion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
Febnuuy  4,  1868,  this  examination  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Stewart  in  April  last.    He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity,  tor  the 
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pTirposes  of fommerce,  for  the  proposed  inlet,  aod  that  if  made  it  could 
not  in  all  probability  be  kept  open. 

On  this  point  his  concluBJons  are  doubtless  correct.  The  bceaches  that 
have  occasionally  occurred  across  the  beach  separating  Bame^t  bay 
from  the  ocean  arc  reported  to  have  always  closed  after  a  short  intciral, 
showing  that  ordinarily  Baniegat  inlet  is  sufScient  for  the  discharge  out 
of  Barnegat  bay,  and  that  Hhonld  a  new  cut  be  made  there  would  not, 
in  all  probabihty,  be  a  auffleient  outflow  to  maintain  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  kept  open  it  would  probably  have  aa  iruurions  effect  upon  the 
inlet  at  Barnegat. 

The  Information  gathered  upon  this  subject  not  being  from  a  detailed 
survey,  was  necessarily  meagre.  Should  the  interests  of  navigation  or 
commerce  require  a  more  exact  discussion  of  the  question,  the  requisite 
data  should  be  carefully  collected. 

(See  Appendix  N  5.) 

7.  Obstructions  to  navtgation  in  Delaware  bay. 

A  special  report  was  made  June  24, 18G8,  in  relation  to  the  remove  of 
the  wrecks,  as  obstructions  to  navigation,  and  a  reconunendatiou  made 
therein  for  an  appropriation  of  $6,OU0  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

(See  Appendix  K  6.) 

HUDSON   RITER   niPROTEUEEKT ;    BEFAIBS  OP   TTNITBD   STATES   UIKES 
ABOVE  AND  BELOW  AEBAHY  ;   CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  DIKES ;  SUR- 
VEY OF   THE    RIVER ;    REMOTAl,   OF   OBSTRUCTIONS   IN   NEW  YORK 
HARBOR. 
Ofilcer  in  charge,  Brevet  Major  General  John  Newton,  lieutenant 

colouel  corps  of  engineers,  assisted  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Gdlonel  John  M. 

Wilson,  miyor  corps  of  engineeit). 

1.  Sud&m  river  improvement, 

A  new  dike  between  Albany  and  Troy,  connecting  upi>er  Patroon  and 
Hillhouse  islamls,  2,U20  I'eet  long,  was  undertaken  and  tinished  early  in 
Deeembor,  1807.    The  costoftliis  dike  was  $7  40  per  lineal  foot. 

The  shore  line  of  Billhouse  island  for  a  length  of  1,908  feet,  equivalent 
to  a  surface  of  7,325  square  yards,  was  graded  and  paved  with  blocks  of 
stone,  at  a  cost  of  $2  20  per  square  yard. 

Below  Albany,  to  restore  and  repair  the  old  TJnited  States  dike,  com- 
monly called  the  Overslaugh  dike,  2,531  lineal  feet  of  half  dike  were 
constructed  at  the  rate  of  $9  80  per  foot,  and  7,200  lineal  feet  of  old  dike 
repaired  by  filling  up  existing  abrasions  and  repairing  surface,  viz :  a 
surface  amounting  to  24,975  square  yards  was  refilled  at  a  cost  of  $2  82^ 
per  square  yard,  the  excess  in  this  case  being  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
tilling  requireti 

The  cutting  away  of  the  fiice  of  Mail's  island,  opposite  Barren  island, 
was  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  21  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  the  dredged 
materials  deiiosited  behind  the  Kew  Baltimore  dike  at  the  contractor's 
expense. 

The  contractor  commenced  this  work  in  September,  1867 ;  suspended 
work  at  the  close  uf  navigation :  resumed  in  April,  1808,  and  by  June  30 
had  removed  169,948  cubic  yards.    This  work  is  still  continued. 

In  May,  18<i8,  work  was  commenced  at  and  opposite  Cedar  Hill,  jnst 
above  Castleton,  upon  two  dikes— one  joining  Cow  and  Campbell  islands, 

2,5W  feet  long;   the  other  leading  from  Cedar  HiU  dock  to  S*"- "-  — 

island,  5,G50  feet  long. 
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The  ccmtractor  for  fomidimg  iMles  hag  caused  great  delay  in  the  eon- 
fftmction  of  these  works,  by  iafling  to  folfil  his  Gootract,  hot  by  Juno 
dO  tlMTe  had  been  driven  in  the  Cow  Island  dike  37,258  lineal  feet  of 
pik«,  and  50,576  lineal  feet  at  the  Cedar  HiH  dike. 

2.  The  9urv€if  of  ike  river  hetweem  Tmf  and  Sett  BalHwupre. 

Was  continued  and  nearly  completed  by  June  30,  1868,  to  determine 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tides.  Lengthened  observations  were  made  at  Troy, 
Albany,  OasUeton,  Coeymans,  and  New  Baltimore.  Observations,  dar- 
ing the  operation  of  sounding,  were  likewise  made  between  Albany  and 
Troy  at  the  wharf  of  the  nail  works,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  Patroon's 
i^nd« 

A  line  of  levels  was  run  firom  Troy  to  New  Baltimore,  connecting  all 
the  places  where  tidal  observations  were  made,  and  bench  marks  were 
established* 

Superficial  current  velocities  were  ascertained  during  the  course  of  the 
ebb. 

Observations  were  likewise  made  upon  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  ot 
testing  the  movement  of  the  material  of  the  bed. 

An  allotment  for  continuing  this  work,  from  the  general  appropriation, 
was  made  of  $85,000.    Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year,  $160,000. 

(See  Appendix  O.) 

3.  East  river  J  New  York  harbor 

Three  separate  projects  for  the  improvement,  with  channels  of  26  feet, 
and  24  feet  in  depth  at  mean  low  water,  were  submitted  by  General 
Newton,  corps  of  engineers. 

Hie  first  includes  the  removal  of  all  the  rocks  enumerated,  the  con- 
struction of  sea  walls,  improvement  of  the  middle  channel,  and  the  removal 
of  Negro  Head. 

The  second  includes  the  cost  of  removing  that  part  of  middle  reef 
known  as  Negro  Head,  Hen  and  Chickens,  Flood  Kock,  and  Gridiron, 
thus  throwing  the  eastern  and  middle  channels  into  one. 

The  third  includes  the  removal  of  the  smaller  rocks  and  the  constnu> 
tion  of  the  sea  walls,  but  makes  no  provision  for  improving  the  middle 
channel,  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  middle  reef. 

The  last  project,  involving  the  least  exi>enditure  of  money,  and  greatly 
ameliorating  the  danger  to  navigation,  essentially  recommended  in  185(> 
by  the  advisory  council  to  the  commissioners,  relative  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  i^reservation  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  me  as  the  best  to  be  undertaken  at  present. 

The  advisory  council  referred  to  consisted  of  General  Totten,  Chief  of 
Engineers  United  States  army.  Dr.  A.  D.  Baclie,  Superintendent  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  and  Commander  (now  Admiral)  Charles  Henry 
Davis,  United  States  \xq,\j. 

The  estimate  for  the  project  at  Hell  Gate,  giving  a  chan- 
nel of  26  feet  at  mean  low  water,  is $2,877,000  00 

General  Newton's  estimate  for  removal  of  Diamond  and 
other  reefs  in  East  river,  Now  York  harbor,  to  24  feet 
depth  is 463,145  00 

Total 3,340,145  00 
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Ib^e  has  been  allotted,  of  the  general  appropriation  for  repairs,  pre- 
crataon,  Ac,  to  the  improvement  of  the  East  river,  $85,000. 
The  amount  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $415,000. 
(See  Appendices  O  1  to  O  6,  inclusive.) 

IFBOVEMENT    OP    PROVIDENCE    AND    PAWTUCKET    RIVERS,    RHODE 
KLANBy  THAMES  RIVER,  CONNECTICUT ;  REMOVAL  OP  MIDDLE  ROCK, 
HAVSN  HARBOR,  AND  WESTPORT  HARBOR,  CONNECTICUT;   SUR- 
AT  BLOCK  ISLAND,  RHODE  ISLAND,  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  AND 
REPORT  HARBOR,  CONNECTICUT. 


in  charge*  Msgor  and  Brevet  Colonel  D.  G.  Houston,  corps  of 
United  States  army. 

1.  Improvement  of  Westport  harbor j  Connecticut 

Ihe  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  work,  $2,500,  being  entirely 
Meqnate,  no  work  has  thus  far  been  accomplished. 
3!hB  sum  of  $10^000  was  asked  for  last  year. 
(Bee  Appendiix  I^.) 

[     2.  Removal  of  Middle  Bock^  New  Haven  harbor j  Connecticut 

^Tbe  work  of  removing  this  rock  was  suspended,  in  September  last, 

ring  to  the  appropriation  being  nearly  exhausted. 

Ihe  depth  of  water  on  the  rock  was  increased  from  nine  feet,  at  low 

Iter,  to  15  feet. 

Ihe  plan  adopted,  viz:  by  drilling  holes  in  the  rock  and  exploding 

ilridges  of  powder  in  them  by  means  of  a  battery,  was  very  successful. 

Ibd  amount  expended $5,686  69 

jhoont  available  June  30, 1868 250  m 

I  secure  a  depth  on  this  rock  of  17  feet,  as  originally  pro- 

losed,  will  reqmre $10,000  00 

I  lemove  southwest  ledge,  near  Middle  rock,  on  which  is  now 

to  feet  at  low  water 30,000  00 

iMnove  to  the  same  depth  two  rocks  between  these  two. .   25,000  00 

required  for  "  removing  rocks  in  New  Haven  harbor". .   65,000  00 


Appendices  P  and  P  1.) 

3.  Survey  of  Connecticut  river  from  Hartford  to  its  mouth, 
ifc  aorvey  of  this  river  with  a  view  to  its  improvement  was  made  last 


Hon. 
■here 


is  a  number  of  bars  on  this  river  between  Hartford  and  Mid- 
Mon,  which  are  serious  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  season  of  low 
tter.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  also  an  obstruction. 
nrai  the  character  of  the  river,  which  passes  through  an  alluvial 
Ihm,  no  permanent  structures  are  recommended  for  its  improvement, 
■■i*^  years  ago  piers  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the 

nel,  but  at  present  these  piers  are  either  obstructions  in  tlie  river 

)  covered  up  by  deposits. 

J  plan  recommended  is  to  deepen  the  water  on  the  bars  by  dredging 
■Raping.    It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $70,000  will  sufiice  to  gv\^ 
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the  depfth  leqnired,  Le^S  ftet  at  lowert  water  on  recotd,  mad  Hhak  tti 
sum  ci  $10,000  eipendfd  Mmiially  will  raffice  to  '"*"***™  this 
(See  Appendices  P  to  P  3  to  P  6L) 

The  w<Rk  on  this  rirer  has  conasted  in  deepodng  the  rhaniwl  behis 
the  city  of  Sdrwich  to  obtain  a  depfth  of  14  feet  at  In^  water. 

Hie  total  amoont  of  material  excarated  up  to  Jane  30^  18G8v 
6T;301  eobie  yaids^  mostly  sand  and  gnrA  The  work  has  been 
cnted  with  a  Tiew  to  imniedlate  benefit  to  nari^tion  bj  fint 
and  stiai^iteniDg  the  diannri  at  the  most  di^nlt  points,  and  thns  fir 
has  given  satisfiMtion  to  narigatorsw  It  tspn^MMcdtooModnacliaanel 
100  feet  in  width,  of  the  depA  above  mentioned.  Immediate^  bdow 
the  month  of  the  Shetoeket  liver  at  its  jonctmi  with  the  QnJnurhaHfh, 
the  channel  has  been  widened  to  200  feet,  so  as  to  allow  a  finee  poasage 
fer  the  ioe  whidi  accomnhites  here  in  bvge  qnantities. 

Total  expenditure  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne30,186S.   933yl39  3S 
Amount  availaUe  June  30,  1868 47,918  40 

"So  finther  a^iropriation  required. 
(See  Appendices  P  and  P  2.) 

5u  ImprwetmaU  of  Pttmdemet  rvBtTj  Ekode  Idamij  mi  lie  "OsalJ* 

The  work  during  the  yearin  this  river  coosisted  in  dredging  thechaa- 
nel  at  the  ^  Crook.''  Total  amount  of  material  excavated  1^781^56016 
cubic  feet. 

Total  amount  of  disbursements  under  this  appropriati(»^  fl^jOSO^ 
which  was  the  amount  of  the  appn^riation.  The  engineer  in  cfaurge 
reports  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  per  annum  could  be  advantageooi^y 

apidied  in  dredging  the  channel  of  this  river  bdow  the  Fox  Point 
Bequired  for  next  fiscal  year,  $10,000. 
(See  Appendix  P.) 


6.  Improrememi  of  Pawtmdet  river,  Rhode  IitlatuL 

The  work  during  the  year  on  this  river  consisted  in  dred<ang  theehan- 
neK  U9  obtain  six  feet  depth,  at  low  water,  up  to  the  city  of  Pawtuc kec 

Thf  amouDt  appropriace^i,  $I7,()00,  was  found  insofiieient  to  o>nipIece 
the  work,  for  which  the  officer  in  charge  estimates  tiiat  au  additional 
ttiim  of  $8,000  will  be  nece.Sf$ar>'. 

This  amount  Ls  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(See  Ai>pemlix  P.) 

7.  Surrey  at  Bloek  uland^  Rhode  Inland. 

A  survey  of  the  vicinity  of  this  island  with  a  view  to  the  coostTiietion 
of  a  brt-akwater  to  form  an  artificial  harbor  wa^t  made  la;>t  season. 

A  project  f«>r  a  breakwater,  both  for  local  and  general  use,  has  been 
submitted.    The  e^^timated  co«it  is  #1,500,000. 

(See  Appendices  P  7  and  P  cs) 

8.  Survey  of  Brvlyeport  harbor^  Counecticmt. 

A  few  fundings  were  made  in  this  harUirlast  s^'ason  for  the  porpooe 
of  ascertaining  what  change,  il'  any,  hus  wcunvil  since  the  survw  of 
isi;i;.  No  luateriid  changes  wei-e  disiovcred.  It  has  Ih^u  apprehended 
that  this  harU>r  would  l>e  ttiKtl  up  bv  dcpo«>its  of  sand  bt\»ught  in  bv 
ihe  lioml  tides;  and  a  restti've>  is  now  in  pn^givsci^  which  will  deteroiino 
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precisely  what  changes,  if  any,  have  occurred  since  1866,  and  indicate 
the  proiter  remedy  lor  any  iiyory  that  tie  harbor  may  have  Bustained. 
(See  Appendix  P.) 

PLYMOUTH  BEACH  AHD  TAUNTOM  BTVSB,  UASSACHtJSETTS. 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  M^or  J.  A.  Smith,  captain  corpa  of  engineers. 

1.  PZymoufA  beach. 

Xo  additional  work  has  been  done  at  this  locality  during  the  year. 
An  allotment  of  the  general  appropriation  of  1864  has  been  made  to 
this  work,  of  t7,500.    Amount  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  (8,000. 
(See  Appendix  Q.) 

2.  Taunttm  river. 

For  report  and  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  tbia  river  see  appen- 
disQl. 

PBESEBVATION  AITD  lUPBOVElCBNT   OF  BOSTON  HABBOB. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  Mf^or  General  J.  G.  Foster,  lieutenant  col- 
onel cori»s  of  engineers. 

1.  Dredging  off  (Ae  gouthKCat  point  of  LovelVs  island. 

Tlic  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  by  the  contractor,  wbo  has 
removed  92,899  cubic  yaixls,  widening  the  channel  at  tliis  point  to  820 
feet  nt  low  water,  with  an  avei^age  depth  over  the  dredged  area  of  13 
feet  at  low  water. 

A  larger  and  more  powerful  dredging  machine  is  being  built,  and  is 
nearly  completed,  intended  to  excavat«  over  the  dredged  area  to  s  depth 
of  23  feet  at  low  water. 

(See  Appendices  It,  B  1  to  B  5,  inclusive.) 

2.  Ihredging  channel  across  the  Upper  Middle  bar. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  first  contractor  to  enter  upon  the  work,  it 
had  not  been  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  now  in 
progress. 

(See  Appendices  B,  B  1  to  B  5,  inclusive.) 

3.  Blasting  and  removing  To^cer  and  Corwin  rodca. 

This  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on  and  has  resulted  in  the 
entire  removal  of  Tower  Bock  to  a  depth  of  23  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
Corwin  Bock  has  been  blasted  down  to  a  depth  of  21J  feet  at  mean  low 
water.  It  is  intended  to  remove  Corwin  Buck  to  a  depth  of  23  feet  at 
mean  low  water,  and  also  to  blast  off  and  remove  to  the  same  depth  an 
adjoining  ridge  of  rock. 

(Se^  Appendices  B,  B  1  to  B  5,  inclusive.) 

4.  Sea  wall  at  Point  Allerion, 

As  no  funds  were  available  for  the  piu^hase  of  the  site  for  this  wall, 
an  appropriation  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachnsetts  was  procured 
for  the  puriwse  of  purchasing  the  narrow  strip  of  land  at  the  high-water 
line,  necessary  fortbc  foundation  of  the  wall,  with  the  shoals  in  tmntaud 
slopes  in  rear",  to  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  in  fee  simple.    Aa 
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800X1  as  the  qnostion  of  title  is  settled  the  purchase  and  transfer  to  tha 
United  States  may  be  made  and  the  work  commenced. 
(See  Appendices  B,  B 1  to  B  5,  indnsive.) 

6.  Sea  mhM  for  preiervaHon  of  Chillqsfs  island. 

The  dty  of  Boston,  which  owns  this  island,  has  given  to  the  United 
States  tihe  strip  of  land  npon  whieh  to  build  this  wall  with  the  shoals  in 
front  and  slope  in  rear,  together  with  the  use  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  land  for  temporary  Duildings,  wharf,  &c.,  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tiie  walL  All  the  preparations  for  the  commencement  and  rapid 
prosecution  of  the  work  having  been  completed,  the  work  is  now  under 
construction. 

(See  Appendices  B,  B 1  to.B  6,  inclusive.) 

6.  Sea  icaU  for  ike  preeervatian  of  ihe  north  head  of  Long  island. 

The  work  has  not  been  commenced^  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
the  title  to  the  United  States  of  the  site  for  this  work,  and  for  the  mili- 
tary defences  to  be  erec^bed  on  Long  Island,  north  head.  For  this  pur- 
X>ose  an  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealtn, 
providing  for  the  determination  by  the  county  court  of  the  amount  to 
be  imid  the  owners^  and  for  tbe  vesting  of  the  requisite  title  in  the  United 
States  upon  deposit  of  Said  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the  court. 

(See  Appendices  B,  B 1  to  B  6,  inclusive.) 

BsHmates  for  the  next  fiseal  year  for  continuing  the  preservation  and 

improvement  of  Boston  harbor. 

ForOorwin  Bock $24,000  00 

Dredging  Great  Brewster  and  Lovell's  Island  spits 100,000  00 

Dredging  Upper  Middle  bar 60,000  00 

Preservation  of  north  head  of  Long  island 75,000  00 

Preservation  of  Gallop^s  island 54,000  00 

Preservation  of  Point  Allerton 21,000  00 

Total 324,000  00 

Less  amount  of  allotment  assigned  to  these  works 33,000  00 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year    291,000  00 

PBOPOSED  BRIDGE  FROM  BOSTON  TO  EAST  BOSTON. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  between  Boston  and  East  Boston. 

The  report  of  Brevet  Msyor  General  Foster,  in  charge  of  the  improve- 
ment of  Boston  harbor,  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B  7. 

PRESERVATION  OP  PROVINCBTOWN  HARBOR,  GAPE  COD,  MASS. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  M^or  General  11.  W.  Benlinm,  colonel  corps 
of  engineers,  to  June  22, 1868;  since  that  date  Brevet  Major  General  J. 
6.  Foster,  lieutenant-colonel  corps  of  engineers,  having  tem]K)rari1y 
under  his  orders  Brevet  Mtyor  George  Burroughs,  captain  coips  of  en^- 
neors. 
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Preservation  of  Provincetown  karhor. 

At  Long  Point  the  aproning  of  stone  near  the  light-hoase  has  been 
extended  to  the  eastward  during  the  summer;  several  hundred  tons  of 
stone  have  been  thus  deposited  with  fitvorable  reenlts.  as  they  maintatn 
their  position  and  alford  an  efBcient  protection  to  the  beach. 

At  Beach  Point  preparations  are  being  made  to  repair  the  injnrics 
done  to  that  narrow  strip  of  beach  Jiy  a  storm  in  April  of  this  year. 
Plans  of  a  brush  bnlkhead  and  jettees  for  this  purpose  have  been  pre- 
pared and  work  has  been  commenced  upon  them. 

As  there  were  grounds  for  apprehending  that  during  some  great  storm 
the  sea  might  make  a  breach  tlm>ugh  the  sand  ridge  on  the  outer  or  sea 
beach  into  East  harbor,  the  engineer  in  charge  is  constructing  a  dike 
across  the  salt  meadows  and  East  Harbor  creek,  at  a  narrow  point  called 
the  **  wading  place,"  opposite  High  Head. 

Obser\'ation8  for  determining  the  currents  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  changes  in  Provincetown  harbor  are  now  being  made  under  tlie 
immediate  direction  of  Captain  Oeorge  Burrou^is,  brevet  mt^or  United 
States  army. 

(See  Appendices  B,  B  S,  K  S  1  and  B  S  2.) 


Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Major  General  H.  W.  Benhom,  colonel  corps 
of  engineers. 

1.  Deer  and  LovelTa  islands. 

On  Deer  island  a  contract  was  entered  into  in  April  last  for  rebuild- 
ing the  North  Head  wall.  The  entire  work  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been 
the  re<;on8tniction  of  about  200  lineal  feet  of  wall  on  the  middle  head, 
about  420  lineal  feet  on  the  south  head,  and  about  206  lineal  feet  on  the 
north  liead;  or  in  all  82(i  lineal  feet  during  the  year. 

On  Lovell's  island  the  greater  porticm  of  the  cat  stone  and  a  part  of 
the  jetty  stone  for  this  wSl  have  been  delivered  and  distributed  along 
the  site  of  the  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  operations  were  about  to  commence 
nnder  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  this  wall. 

Amount  on  hand  for  both  works,  July  1, 1867 $U,  529  30 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30, 1868. .      32, 029  05 

(See  Appendix  S.) 

2.  Oreat  Brewster. 

At  the  date  of  last  report  the  wall  for  the  protection  of  the  south  head 
of  tins  island  bad  been  completed,  and  on  the  east  or  north  exposed  face 
of  the  north  bluff  the  main  wall  was  about  finished  except  paving  in  rear. 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  of  1867  the  main  wall  of  the  north  head, 
with  its  coping,  was  completed  as  far  as  intendeil  in  the  original  design ; 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  bluffs  or  slopes  of  the  shore  show  signs  of  recent 
abrasion  by  the  sea. 

The  ext<?ntof  wall  constructed  during  the  fiscal  year  is  550  lineal  feet. 

The  work  still  to  be  done  comprises  filling  the  unbacked  portion  of  the 
wall  with  earth,  setting  heavy  paving  on  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the 
east  faces,  and  protecting  the  gap  between  the  north  and  west  walls. 

The  officer  in  charge  renews  his  recommendation  of  last  year,  that 
the  two  main  walls  be  connected,  to  prevent  the  contiuaal  wearing  actioa 
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I 


of  the  sea  upon  the  beach  between  them.    For  which  he  deems  $25,000 
will  be  sofflcienty  if  done  by  hired  labor* 

Amount  on  hand  Jnly  1, 1867 $41,101  25 

Amount  expended  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. .      40, 343  75 

The  sum  of  $10,000  of  the  allotment  to  Boston  harbor  was  assigned 
to  this  work,  which,  deducted  from  the  estimate,  leaves  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  next  fiscal  year  $10,000. 

(See  Appendix  S.)  * 

nCPBOYEMENT  AMD  SUBYET  OF  BITEBS  AJSCD  HABBOBS  IN  THE  STAXE 

OF  MAINE. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  Brigadier  General  George  Thom,  lieutenant 
colonel  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  8aeo  riwr. 

This  work  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  the  month 
of  the  river,  ^e  removal  of  sunken  rocks,  and  the  rebuUding  of  some 
of  tiie  most  important  piers  in  the  river.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  lineal  feet  of  llie  breakwater  have  been  partially  built,  and  car- 
ried up  to  a  general  level  of  ten  feet  above  mean  low  water,  or  one  foot 
above  mean  high  water.  One  large  sunken  rock  has  been  removed  fh>m 
the  channel  of  the  river  opposite  to  Little  island. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  breakwater,  with  its  proposed  extension, 

together  with  the  other  improvements  in  the  river $320, 000  00 

Total  amount  appropriated  in  1866  and  1867 80, 000  00 

Amount  still  required  for  the  completion  of  the  improvement,  240,000  00 
Of  whidi  there  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next 
fiscal  year 75,000  00 

(See  Appendix  T.) 

2.  Bxtmsion  of  breakwater  in  Portland  harhorj  Maine. 

Operations  during  the  past  year  have  been  confined  to  capping  the 
present  breakwater,  of  which  538  lineal  feet  have  been  built,  nearly 
completing  it.  The  project  for  its  extension  has  not  been  decided  on,  it 
having  been  found  advisable,  before  doing  so,  to  make  a  resurvey  of  the 
harbor,  as  well  as  careful  tidal  and  current  observations,  which  have 
been  completed. 

Under  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  a  part  of  the  appropriation  is  to 
be  a])plied  to  improving  the  hapbor  by  digging  and  otherwise. 

The  amount  appropriated  is  deemed  sufiicient  for  the  comx)letion  of 
the  breakwater^  and  other  improvements  called  for. 

(See  Appendices  T  1  and  T  5,  inclusive.) 

3.  Improvement  of  Kennebec  river,  between  ShepharcPa  Point  and  Augusta^ 

Maine. 

This  work  consists  of  straightening  and  deepening  the  chanut'l  of  the 
river,  by  dredging  through  several  shoals.  The  width  of  the  channtO, 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  General  Thom,  was  75  feet  at  bottom, 
with  sides  having  a  slope  of  two  feet  to  one  foot  ri8e,  and  a  depth  of 
seven  feet  up  to  Hallowell,  and  six  feet  thence  to  Augusta,  in  the  hnvest 
stagt»R  of  the  water.  This  width,  howevc*r.  General  Tlioni  finds  to  l>e 
iusuificient,  and  recommends  that  it  be  increased  to  100  feet  at  bottom. 
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A  contract  for  the  work  to  the  extent  of  100,000  cnbic  yards  of  dredging 
was  made,  aJid  it  is  probable  will  be  completed  daring  the  present  season, 
Amount  required  to  open  a  channel  100  feet  wide,  from  Gardi 
net  to  Shepard's  Point,  (see  survey  of  Kennebec  river, 
au(i  to  increase  the  width  of  the  channel  thence  to  Au 
gusta,  (in  addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated) . .  130, 000  00 
(See  Appendices  T  6  and  T  7.) 

i.  Improvement  of  the  navigation  of  St  Croix  river,  aiove  the  "Zedge." 

For  this  improvement  it  will  be  necessary  to  deepen  its  channel  by  the 
removal  of  slabs,  edgings,  and  saw-dust,  which  for  30  years  and  more 
have  been  accumulating  in  large  quantities  in  the  river. 

The  act  making  an  appropriation  for  this  improvement  requires  the 
co-operation  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  has  not  yet  been 
obtained,  so  that  operations  have  not  been  commenced. 

Amount  appropriated  for  this  work J15, 000  00 

Additional  amount  required  for  its  completion 35, 000  00 

It  being  understood  that  the  province  of  New  Bronswiok  will  eontribnte 
an  etjnal  amount  for  this  purpose. 

(See  Appendix  T  8.) 

S.  Survey  of  Kmnebee  riwr,  above  Gardiner,  Maine. 

This  survey  has  been  completed,  and  estimates  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  by  dj«dging  a  channel  100  feet  wide  at  bottom. 
Sec  improvement  of  Kennebec  river  for  estimate. 

(See  Appendix  T  9.) 

C.  Surveg  of  Fenobaeot  river,  ofrove  Hampdeji,  Maine. 

This  survey  has  been  completed.  Very  extensive  accurate  soundings 
and  borings  nmde  in  the  river  show  that  from  Crosby's  narrows  up  to 
Bangor,  a  distance  of  some  three  and  a  half  miles,  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  seriously  obstructed  with  slabs,  edgings,  and  saw-dust  to  au  average 
depth  of  10  feet,  and  in  some  localities  more  than  IS  feet ;  and  that  the 
harbor  of  Bangor  is  also  obstructed  with  several  large  sunken  rocks. 
To  restore  the  channel  to  the  original  river-bed  would  require  an  exca- 
vation of  more  than  5,000,000  cubic  yards  of  its  accumulations.  But  a 
paKsable  channel  could  be  made  at  a  cost  estimated  at  from  (100,000  to 
$;>O0,U0O,  accorduig  to  its  width  and  depth. 

(See  Appendix  T  10  to  T  13,  inclusive.) 

srVBBS  AND  HABBOBS  ON  THE  FACTFIO  OOABT. 
Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  S.  Williamson,  m^jor 
oor|»fl  of  engineers,  who  has  under  his  orders  First  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
lleuer,  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  Willatwtte  river,  belotc  (A«  dty  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  operations  on  this  river  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  con- 
fined to  dredging  on  Swan  Island  bar,  and  remoring  snags  at  that  point 
aa  well  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  dredging  machines  loaned  by 
the  city  of  Portland,  the  work  was  uot  commenced  until  September  10, 
1SG7.  From  that  date  to  the  end  of  November,  when  the  work  was 
Btopi>ed  by  high  water,  18,184  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed,  at 
a  cost  of  $10,484  48,  being  an  average  of  57.6  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
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By  this  excavation  a  channel  was  made  100  feet  wide,  900  feet  long^ 
and  15  feet  deep  at  extreme  low  water.  The  average  depth  of  tiie  ac- 
tion was  4.18  feet  Work  was  resumed  on  the  20th  Febmaiyy  ande» 
tinned  to  the  11th  April,  dnring  which  time  331  lineal  feet  of  daui 
of  the  same  widUi  and  depth  was  excavated,  by  the  removsd  of  7,31 
cubic  yards  of  material,  at  an  average  depth  of  6.9  feet,  ea^ 
$4,(H)7  19,  being  an  avemge  of  62. 9  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Seventeen  feet  can  be  carried  at  the  lowest  stage  in  the  Cdnmlii 
river,  below  the  moutli  of  the  Willamette,  and  19  at  the  hif^est, 
tlie  ofiicor  in  charge  recommends  that  the  channel  of  the  Willamettej 
Swan  Island  bai*  be  deepened  to  18  feet,  as  originaUy  intended.^ 
dnnlge  a  channel  of  that  deptli  would  require  the  removal  of 
50,000  additional  cubic  yards  of  material,  at  a  cost  of  $31,200.   A 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  be  necessary  before  the  extent  of  the  ( 
vation  required  at  that  point  can  be  ascertained. 

It  appeai-ed  from  a  survey  made  after  the  November  rise  that  the' 
tcr  fi*eshet  caused  no  material  change  or  filling  up  of  the  chaDoeL 

Amount  on  hand  available  July  1, 1867 $29,0011 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year 23,284i 

Amount  allottexl  from  general  appropriation  of  1868 21,000 

Required  for  next  fiscal  year 15,000 

(See  Api>endiccs  U,  U  1,  and  U  2.) 

2.  Removal  of  Blossom  and  Rincon  rocks  in  the  harbor  of  San 

Minute  surveys  were  made  of  these  rocks  by  the  Coast  Survey  i 
years  ago,  and  in  the  summer  of  1866  the  board  of  uuderwriten, 
others  interested,  caused  some  exix'riments  to  be  made  on  Rincon  ^ 
to  tost  the  practicability  of  removing  it  by  blasting,  the  result  of  wMi 
was  an  estimate  that  its  n»nioval  would  cost  about  $65,000. 

Blossom  rock  is  in  a  much  more  exposed  situation.  Lieutenant  W.l 
Houer,  corps  of  engineers,  ex])eriniented  upon  this  roc^k  in  the  winterl 
1807  by  removing,  by  blasting,  some  GO  cubic  yaixls  of  stone,  to  foml 
estimate  of  the  ])n)bable  cost  of  such  work. 

Fiom  his  results  it  is  estimated  that  $60,000  will  probably  be  reqnin 
for  its  entire  removal.  An  allotment  of  $50,000  has  been  made  fromfl 
appropriation  of  July  last  for  this  object. 

Amount  required  to  bo  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $10,00 

(See  Appendix  U  3.) 

3.  San  Diego  harbor ,  Calif omia>, 

A  special  report  was  made  Juno  22,  1868,  in  compliance  withi 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce^  United  Sttl 
Senate,  dated  June  5,  1868.    The  report  is  herewith  submitted. 

(See  Appendix  U  4.) 

SUEVEYS  AND  EXAMINATIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Survey  of  the  Upper  Columbia  rirer^  Oregon. 

The  object  of  this  sur\'ey  is  to  ascertain  the  size  and  position  of  i 
rocks  in  the  several  rapids  of  the  river,  with  the  view  of  forming j 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  their  removal. 

Between  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  and  the  mouth  of  Snake 
there  are  six  rapids,  from  which  rocks  should  be  removed  to 
depth  of  seven  feet  at  the  lowest  stage  of  water. 

Four  of  these  rapids  have  been  surveyed  diuring  the  fiscal  year, 
which  it  is  found  tliat  4,726  cubic  yards  of  rock  must  be  removed 
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blasting.  Upon  the  remaialng  two  rapids,  not  yet  snrveyed,  it  is  tliouglit 
thut  about  (i50  cubic  yards  of  rock  most  be  removed. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  trials  npoa  some  of  these  rocks  to  obtain  data 
for  forming  aa  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  blasting.  From  the  best 
informatiou  now  ia  his  possession,  the  officer  in  charge  estimates  it  at 
about  $28  per  cubic  yard,  making  at  that  rate  the  whole  coat  (132,328. 

(See  Appendix  U  2.) 

Point  8aly  Califiyrnia, 
The  report  npon  the  survey  for  an  artificnl  harbor  at  thia  locality  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  U  5. 

SUEVBTS  AND  EXAMUJATIOMS  ■WITH  THE  VIEW  TO  THE  IMPEOVEMKHT 
OF  KIVEB8  AMD  HABBOBB. 

The  following  estimates  af  appropriation  are  submitted,  showing  tho 
amount  requir^  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  surveys  and  exam- 
inations of  localities,  the  improvement  of  wbich  has  been  heretofore, 
or  that  may  be  hereafter,  authorized. 

For  the  Atlantic  coast 130,000  00 

For  the  Pacific  coast 25,000  00 

For  the  western  and  northwestern  rivers 125,000  00 

PUBI-IC  BUTXDINGS,  GEOUMDS,  AMD  WORKa  IK  THE  DISTKICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA, AMD  WAamMGTOM  AQUEDUCT. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  Brigadier  General  N.  Micbler,  m^jor  corps 
of  engineers. 

For  the  condition  of  the  pnblic  works  within  the  IHstrict,  and  sug- 
gestions for  such  farther  improvement  as  appears  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  public  grounds,  see  report  in  detail. 

(Appendices  V  and  V  2.) 

Required  for  next  fiscal  year,  $526,000. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  of  last  year  are  renewed. 
Washington  aqueduet, 

A  report  in  detail  upon  the  work  done  during  the  year,  and  npon  the 
condition  of  the  finished  portions,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  "V  1. 

The  engineer  in  charge  recommends  an  appropriation  for  the  rent  and 
purchase  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  aqueduct,  to  which  the  United 
States  have  no  title ;  and  gives  estimates  in  detail  for  the  entire  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  amounting  to  $085,338,  which  is  required  for  next 
fiscal  year. 

8UEVET  OF  THE  KOBTHBEK  AMD  MOETHTCESXEBN  LAKES. 

Officer  in  charge,  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
W.  F.  liajniolds,  corps  of  engineers,  assisted  by  Captain  and  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  U.  Farquhar,  and  Lieutenants  J.  F.  Gregory, 
B.  D.  Gi-ecn,  K.  H.  Ruf&ier,  J.  C.  Mallery,  J.  E.  Griflith,  W.  E.  Itodgers, 
and  L.  M.  Haupt,  corps  of  engineers:  and  principal  assistants  1).  F. 
Henrj',  O.  N.  Chaffee,  J.  R.  Mayer,  and  H.  Gillman. 

During  the  summer  of  1867  three  steamera,  five  shore  parties,  and 
one  astronomical  party,  divided  into  three  sections,  were  eugagell  on 
Lake  Superior  in  connecting  previous  surveys  at  tho  head  of  St.  Mail's 
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rirer  and  Marquette ;  in  making  the  t(qx>grapbical  and  bydrographical 
snirey  of  Ide  Boyale;  in  caRyin|f  tiie  primary  triangnlation  from 
Keweenaw  Point  to  llie  eastward,  inelnding  the  whole  of  Keweenaw 
bay,  and  in  the  measurement  of  the  large  triangles  connecting  the 
north  and  south  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

Two  small  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  ganging  the  outflow  of  the 
lakes,  were  stationed  during  the  first  part  of  the  season  at  Sault  St. 
Marie  and  St.  Clair;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  were  trans- 
ferred, the  one  to  Fort  Niagara,  the  other  to  Ogdensburg. ' 

The  summer's  field  woik  was  plotted  during  the  winter,  and  com- 
prised 24  sheets  of  antiquarian,  unbracing  3,381  square  inches  of  topo- 
graphy and  4,086  square  inches  of  hydrography. 

13ie  new  base  line  near  Portage  City,  five  miles  long,  was  measured. 

During  the  year  6,854  charts  of  the  lake  survey  were  distributed. 

Two  detail  charts— one  of  the  south  end  of  Green  bay,  on  a  scale  of 
one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  and  the  other  of  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Midiigan,  including  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and  Green 
bay,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  four  hundred  thousand— are  now  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  engraver. 

A  preliminary  chart  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  from  Grand 
island  to  Ontonagon  was  engraved  on  stone  at  the  office  of  the  survey. 

A  chart  of  Lake  Superior  from  Grand  island  to  Ontonagon  is  now 
being  reduced  for  publication. 

A  i>relimiDary  chart  of  Lake  Superior  from  the  St.  Mary^s  river  to 
Grand  idand  is  being  reduced  on  stone. 

During  the  summer  of  1868  the  operations  of  the  survey  were  in  pro- 
gress, with  the  following  organization,  namely :  three  steamers  on  I^ke 
Superior;  five  shore  parties  on  Lake  Superior;  three  astronomical  parties, 
one  at  Ogdensburg,  one  at  Watertown,  and  one  at  Oswego,  New  York ; 
three  gauging  iM^es,  measuring  the  outflow  of  the  rivers  St  Clair, 
Niagara,  and  St.  Lawrence ;  thirteen  meteorological  obser^*ers  at  differ- 
ent localities  on  the  lakes;  two  draughtsmen  reducing  maps  for  publi- 
cation; two  assistants  in  office  and  attending  to  chart  distribution; 
three  assistants  engaged  in  reducing  meteorological  observationn,  &c. 

It  is  believed  that  the  operations  of  another  season  will  complete  the 
survey  of  L^ke  Suiierior,  there  now  remaining  to  be  surveyed  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Bayfield  and  La  Pointe,  comprising  about  80  miles  of 
the  south  shore  and  the  Apostle  islands,  together  with  the  x>rimary  tri- 
angulation  of  the  lake. 

The  amount  available  during  the  present  year,  which  will 
be  exhausted  by  June  30. 1869,  is  the  partial  appropria- 

ation  of  March  2, 1867,  withheld  but  re-appropriated,  of. .  $75, 000  00 

And  the  amount  appropriated  July  25, 186i8 75, 0(K)  00 

Total  appropriated 150, 000  00 

The  amount  required  for  continuing  the  survey  during  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1870,  is $165, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  W.) 

BBGOimAISSANCES  AND  EXPLOBATIONS. 

1.  MUitary  division  of  the  Pacific* 

The  officer  on  duty  in  this  division,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  R  S. 
Williamson,  m^jor  of  engineers,  reports  that  two  assistants  have  been 
engaged  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  who  accompanied  the  party  sent  out  by 
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the  St^ate  geologist  of  California,  by  which  means  mnch  additional  infor- 
matioD  has  been  collected,  whicli  has  enableil  him  to  prepare  a  map  of 
a  large  portion  of  that  Stnte,  which  is  now  on  the  records  of  the  head- 
quarters, and  is  used  for  xierfecting  that  portion  of  the  general  map  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Colonel  Williamson  has  also  bc^n  for  many  years  occnpied  with  obser- 
vations and  investigations  with  a  view  to  impro\'ing  tiie  methods  of 
measuring  heights  with  the  barometer.  The  result  of  these  investi- 
gations has  been  lately  published,  for  the  nse  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers. 

(See  Appendix  IT.) 

2.  Colorado  of  the  West 

The  resumption  of  the  explorations  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
beginning  at  the  locality  where  the  War  Department  exploration  ter- 
minated, a  few  miles  below  the  Mormon  settlement  of  Call^Tlle,  the  pres- 
ent !iea<l  of  navigation,  being  deemed  of  much  importance.  Brevet  Lieu> 
tenant  (3olouel  Williamson  and  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Minsfield 
were  directed  to  prepare  and  submit  projects  for  the  exploration  of  the 
river,  including  its  chief  upper  tributaries.    For  their  reports 

(See  Appendices  X,  X  1,  and  X  2.) 

3.  Explorations  from  tJte  Sierra  Netada  to  the  Rocky  mountaira. 

The  geological  and  topographical  exploration  of  the  territory  between 
the  lUK^ky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  including  the 
route  or  routes  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence King,  has  progressed  verj"  satisfactorily.  The  exploring  party 
examined,  during  the  summer  of  18G7,  the  first  season  in  the  field,  a  sec- 
tion of  country  extending  from  the  120th  meridian  eastward  to  longi- 
tude  117°  ."KK,  and  reaching  irom  latitude  39°  30*  to  41°,  which  Mr.  King 
reports  has  been  attended  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  entire 
party  had  been  disabled  by  malaria.  The  great  flood  of  the  prcviou» 
spring  left  a  large  amount  <)f  stegnant  water,  the  miasma  from  which 
haa  been  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  desert.  Mining  and  gold  mill- 
ing operations  were  in  consequence  suspended  at  the  Humboldt  sink. 
Mr,  King  reports  that  he  reached  the  field  July  27, 1867,  marked  out  the 
limits  of  the  year's  work,  which  were  completed  with  the  exception 
of  40  miles  of  the  eastern  end.  He  estimates  that  at  least  20  per 
cent,  of  the  efleetivcness  of  the  party  was  destroyed  by  the  prevalent 
fevers. 

In  amount  and  quality  of  work  it  fully  meets  his  expectations. 

Tbe  entire  section  has  been  covered  by  a  series  of  triangles.  Astro- 
nomical observations  were  made  at  foiu:  stations. 

In  geology  the  work  has  been  thorough,  and  the  results  of  great  eco- 
nomical and  scientific  value.  Materials  have  been  obtained  for  describ- 
ing the  mineral  wealth  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  higher  questions  of 
orogniphical  dynamics.  Two  thousand  specimens  of  this  branch  have 
been  obtained,  Ulustrating  every  rock  formation  in  tbe  section  surveyed. 

Barometrical  observations  have  been  made  at  300  stations,  and  over 
2,000  observations  made  in  the  department  of  meteorology.  The  rate  of 
evaporation  has  been  determined  at  the  sinks  of  the  Humboldt  and 


The  winds  have  been  well  studied  and  the  results  in  this  whole  branch 
arc  of  value. 

The  natural  history  will  prodnce  more  novel  results  than  any  other 
branch. 
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Daring  tbe  printer  Mr.  King  and  one  assistant  were  engaged  in  tbe 
examination  and  sorv^  of  the  Ck>m8toc1c  silver  lode.  The  ores  collected 
in  the  Black  Bock  mining  district  were  analyzed  by  another  assistant. 
Ihe  topographical  surveys  were  plotted  by  the  assistents  in  that  branch. 
Gratifying  progiess  has  been  made  in  the  stndy  of  the  mining  district,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  resolts  of  the  investigations  will  be  of  great  value  as 
iUostrating  both  the  geological  oocoirence  of  silver  and  some  points  ot 
importance  in  tihe  economiod  bearing  of  silver  mining. 

The  field-work  was  resomed  at  on  early  period  in  the  spring,  and  the 
section  of  the  country  as  &r  east  as  Salt  Uke  city  will  be  completed  by 
the  close  of  October  of  this  year^  including  all  the  mining  surveys  A 
the  Oreat  Basin,  and  tiie  silver  mines  of  South  Idaho. 

An  assistant  has  also  been  sent  forward  to  make  engineering  studies 
of  the  Colorado  mines. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  £ix>m  Mr.  King  the  work  of  this  season 
had  progressed  with  gratiiging  success;  ana  it  is  believed  that  the 
entire  fldd-work  will  be  completed  by  the  close  of  this  season. 


4,  JfiKlofy  diviium  of  iks 

•  ■ 

The  officer  on  duty  in  this  division,  Brevet  Colonel  W.  B.  Merrill, 
mqjor  of  engixu^ers.  reports  that  he  has  been  occupied  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  maps  and  cdcetches  for  the  use  of  the  division,  of  the  deportmenti 
and  posts.    EQs  report  is  appended  hereto. 

(See  Appendix  X  3.) 

6.  ifUOary  dtpartmeiUi  of  ihe  MUsourij  Platte^  amd  Bdkota. 

An  officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers  has  been  on  duty  during  the 
season  of  field  operations  in  each  of  the  military  departments  of  the 
Missouri,  of  the  Platte,  and  of  Dakota^  subject  to  tlie  orders  of  the 
department  commander.  Their  duties  nave  chiefly  been  comprised  in 
reconnaissances*  and  the  preparation  of  sketches  and  maps,  and  their 
distiibution  witnin  the  commands  to  which  they  were  attached. 

No  special  reports  have  been  received  firom  these  officers  except  from 
the  officer  on  duty  in  the  department  of  the  Platte.  His  report  of  the 
last  season's  operations  is  appended  hereto. 

(See  Appendix  X  4.) 

6.  Map9  of  the  terriUnieSj  military  departments^  and  posts. 

The  re-compilation  of  the  map  of  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Pacific  ocean  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  information 
could  be  collected  and  prepared  for  engraving.  The  valuable  results  of 
the  labors  of  the  northwest  boundary  commission  were  continuously  iiir- 
nished  by  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  and  wore  used  in 
the  compUation  j  also  the  surveys  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri  nvers,  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  W.  F.  Ilaynolds, 
corps  of  engineers,  and  information  furnished  by  Qenemls  Warren  and 
Gomstock,  have  beien  used. 

Much  additional  information  has  lately  been  received  firom  Colonel  R. 
S.  Williamson^  corps  of  engineers,  which  embraces  portions  of  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Arizona. 

The  general  map  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  defining 
the  military  departments  and  posts,  is  kept  in  progress  with  the  fore- 
going. An  edition  is  issued  with  corrections  and  additions  from  time 
to  time^  as  the  map  is  called  for,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  military  forces 
occupying  the  country. 
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MAPS  OF  CAMPAIQNS  AKD  BATTLE-FIELDS. 

The  surveys  of  the  fields  of  operations  during  the  war,  and  of  the 
battle-fields,  as  well  as  the  maps  of  the  snrreys,  have  been  continned, 
iind  they  are  well  advanced  towards  completion. 

Those  of  liie  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  have  been  nnder 
the  direction  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Michler,  coTp.  of  engineers, 
and  those  of  the  western  armies  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  iSlmmid 
Uuger,  late  of  the  volunteers.  The  general  map  lllastrating  the  cam- 
paigns  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  in  progress  at  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  report,  has  been  finished. 

The  general  map  illustrating  the  campaigns  of  M^or  General  George 
H.  Thomas  is  nearly  completed. 

(9ee  Appendix  X  5.)  , 

ESTIMATES  OF  StTBTBTS  FOB  HZLITAKT  DBFEIfOES. 

The  appropriadon  for  surveys  for  military  defences  is  now  nearly 
exhausted. 

For  sarveyB  relating  to  permanent  sea-coast  defence,'exp]oration8, 
sorreys,  and  reconnaissances  ui  the  interior,  including  thkt  of  the  Colo- 
rado river,  ^id  the  collection  of  topograpliiral  and  other  information  of 
the  country  occupied  by  military  forces ;  for  the  compilation,  engravinc. 
priDtiog,  and  distribution  of  maps,  including  campaign  maps,  there  ^"Ul 
be  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $200,000. 

HEADQUABTEBS  COBFS  OF  XNOINUKUS. 

In  the  labors  of  the  office  I  have  been  asl^isted  by  the  following  offl' 
cers  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  four  divisions,  among  which  the 
duties  of  the  bureau  of  the  corps  of  engineers  are  distributed; 

FiBST  DiTiBiON. — Fortifications,  <£&,  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  D.  Kurtz, 
brevet  colonel  United  States  army. 

Second  divisioh. — Battalion  and  depots,  armament,  personnel,  orders, 
(fccy  Major  T.  L.  Casey,  brevet  colonel  IJnited  States  army. 

THIBD  DIVISION. — Harbor  and  river  improvements,  surveys,  instruments. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  C.  Woodruff,  brevet  brigadier  general  United 

States  army;  Major  J.  G,  Parke,  brevet  m^jor  general  United  States  army. 

FoUHTH  DiTlsios. — Proper^  accounts,  estimates,  funds,  dec.,  Mtyor  W, 

P.  Cmigbill,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army. 

On  special  dK(y.— Captain  W.  B.  King,  brevet  mtyor  United  States 
army. 

Very  respectftiUy,  your  obedient  semmt, 

A.  A.  HDMPUBEYS, 
Brigadier  General  of  Engineers,  Commaading. 
itaiot  General  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Seeretarjf  of  War. 


EEPOET  Olf  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Office  of  Public  Bcildings,  Gboundb,  and  Wobks, 

U.  S.  Capitol,  Wathinfffon  City,  D.  C,  September  30, 1868. 
Genekal:  The  following  report  of  the  condition,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  of  the  several  public  buildings,  grounds,  and  works  in 
my  charge,  and  under  my  supervision,  is  respectftOIy  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 
39  Ab 
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BIVEB  CHANNEL  DfPBOYEXENTS. 


By  orders  from  headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  "So,  67,  dated  July  27, 
1867,  the  examination  and  surveys  of  the  Potomac  river,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  were  assigned  to  me,  vnth  instructions  to  report  upon  some 
system  of  improvement  in  reference  to  its  navigation.  A  detailed  report, 
with  accompanying  maps  of  the  last  survev.  and  also  of  those  made  in 
previous  years^  was  presented  on  the  30th  ut  April,  and  plans  submitted 
for.accomplishmg  the  object  The  following  is  a  orief  recapitulation  of 
the  suggestions  Sien  made,  and  which  subsequently  met  your  approval. 
It  was  recommended  in  the  first  instance  to  oredge  out  that  portion  of 
the  Virginia  or  Georgetown  channel  where  the  existence  of  the  shoal  water 
demands  it,  and  also  to  the  same  extent  the  Washington  or  city  channel, 
below  the  Long  bridge,  so  as  to  obtain  a  suitable  depth  of  water  in  each  for 
such  sea-going  vessels  as  are  of  a  proper  tonnage  for  the  trade  of  the 
river.  The  present  chwmels  will  then  be  preserved  for  immediate  use 
in  the  event  of  no  funds  becoming  tangible  within  a  reasonable  time  for 
more  extended  and  important  improvements.  These  will  be  attended  with 
very  little  expense  and  not  much  loss  of  time.  The  removal  of  the 
causeway  of  the  Long  bridge,  a  somewhat  formidable  obstacle  to  either 
river  current  or  ocean  tide,  is  necessary,  having  proven  very  injurious 
to  the  Washington  channel;  it  can  be  replac^  by  either  an  arched 
bridge  or  one  on  piles  of  iron  or  wood.  The  plan  for  a  x)ermanent  improve- 
ment consists  in  the  opening  by  dredging  of  a  new  channel  near  the 
Washington  shore.  A  reference  to  the  report  will  furnish  the  data  and 
reasons  for  reaching  the  above  conclusions,  and  also  the  estimates  for 
executing  the  dififerent  sec^ons  of  the  work ;  the  sum  total  is  required 
for  its  entire  completion,  and  the  whole  amoimt  can  be  profitably 
exx)ended  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  should  an  appropriation  be  made' 
during  the  early  part  of  the  next  session  for  that  purpose.  The  improve-] 
nient  is  located  in  the  eommercial  district  of  Georgetown,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  belonging  to  the  district  amounts  to  22,455  tons.  The 
collector  ftimishes  the  foUowing  information : 

The  number  of  ressels  entered  for  the  last  yenr,  (1867,)  373;  namber  of  Toseels  cleared 
for  same  time,  205.  You  cannot  jad|^  of  the  arooant  of  bnsiness  done  in  this  dis- 
trict from  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  those  in  the  coastinj^  trade  are  not 
required  to  enter  or  clear  at  the  custom-house,  unless  thej  have  foreign  goods  or  distilled 
spirits  on  board ;  there  are  at  least  20  vessels  arriving  here  which  do  not  enter  or  clear  for 
each  one  that  has  to  do  so. 

Besides  the  very  great  advantages  which  would  ensue  to  Washington 
and  Georgetown,  and  in  which  the  general  government  is  det»ply  inter- 
ested, by  the  contemplated  improvements,  in  a  business  and  commereial 
point  of  view,  other  most  beneficial  results  would  lx>  derived  from  their 
execution.  The  low  marshy  flats  wbich  now  line  the  river  front  of  the 
city,  tending  so  much  to  induce  an  luihealthy  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  presenting  so  luisiglitly  an  apiK^arance,  would  be  n»claimed, 
and  in  a  short  time,  it  is  to  he  hoiwd,  greatly  enhance  the  extent  and 
ln»autyof  the  public  grounds  about  the  monument  which  is  lK»ing  erectnl 
to  the  memory  of  Washington.  Again,  by  oi)ening  a  cut  for  the  old 
Tiber,  or  what  is  now  styled  a  canal,  to  pa.ss  into  deep  water  of  the  new 
channel,  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  a  subject  which  should  receive  the  most 
careful  and  studied  attention  on  the  part  of  every  inhabitant,  would  be 
scoui-ed  off  by  the  strong  current  of  the  river,  instead  of  spreading  over 
the  flats  and  generating  pestilential  vapors  with  which  to  infect  the 
whole  community.  These  great  advantages  will  certainly  deserve  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  of  the  coiiwrations  of  the  two  cities,  and  of 
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every  reflecting  citizen,  and  ctHDpensate  for  the  comparatlTely  small 
pecaniary  expense  of  tbe  undertaking.  ITootlier  city  pomessing  tbe  prom- 
inence of  the  capital  of  tbe  natJon  vmdd  long  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  and  prosecute  this  great  improvement,  botii  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view 
and  for  the  advancemeut  of  its  c(»nmercial  interests.  Host  assuredly  the 
meana  should  not  long  be  forthcoming. 

BBIDOSS. 

Benning's  bridge,  over  tbe  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  having  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  during  the  lost  year,  is  in  very  excellent  condition ; 
the  painting  of  the  railing,  witji  some  slight  repair  to  tbe  flooring,  is  all 
tbat  has  been  required.  The  Navy  Yard  bridge,  over  the  same  branch, 
is  constantly  in  want  of  repairs  to  the  flooring  of  tbe  roadway,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  great  amount  of  travel  over  it.  A  new  waUc  has  to  be 
laid  for  pedestrtaos,  and  the  causeway  approaching  it  requires  to  be  raised 
and  re-graveled.  TJniontown,  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  bridge,  is 
constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  that  of  tbe  surrounding  country,  together  with  great  quantities 
of  produce,  pass  over  this  bridge  into  tbe  city  of  Washington.  Appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  Congress  to  incorporate  the  tJuiontowu  and 
Wa^iiiugton  City  Bailroad,  with  autbority  to  construct  and  lay  down  a 
double  or  single  track  niQway  through  and  along  certain  avenues  and 
streets,  and  then  across  this  same  bridge.  A  resolution  of  tlie  Senate  of 
tlie  United  States,  June  20,  1868^irects  me  "  to  miike  a  survey  of  the 
lower  bridge,  known  as  tAe  Kavy  Yard  bridge,  across  the  Anaeostia,  and 
report  a  plan  for  a  permanent  structure  across  the  same,  at  or  uear  the 
present  site,  capable  of  sustaining  a  railway  track  and  cars,  with  a  foot- 
way on  each  side  of  the  carnage  track,  with  an  estimate  of  tbe  cost  of 
tbe  same."  Surveys  forthe  site  have  been  made,  and  a  report  with  plans 
will  be  in  readiness  to  snbmit  to  you  in  time  for  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Tbe  Long  bridge  was  placed  in  as  good  repair  during  tbe  last  year 
as  the  small  amount  Of  the  appropriation  would  admit,  and  hits,  until 
very  recently,  been  kept  in  a  passable  state. 

'nie  draws,  however,  have  been  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  and 
lately  it  was  deemed  necesaarj"  to  suspend  travel  over  the  bridge  in  order 
to  replace  the  heavy  weighty  one,  near  tbe  north  temiiuus  by  an  entirely 
new  nnd  lighter  plan,  and  to  thoronghly  overhaul  tlie  sonth  one.  In 
addition  to  this  imp^o^"eulent  repairs  are  being  made  to  tbe  roadway  and 
footwalks,  and  the  brick  walls  and  railing  are  being  renovated  and  white- 
washed. Owing  to  the  general  worthless  con8tructi<m  of  this  bridge 
annual  appropriations  will  be  required  to  prescrveiteven  in  passable  con- 
dition. Work  is,  and  will  be,  reqnired  to  mabe  it  stand  until  a  more  sub- 
stantial, suitable,  and  orehitectural  structure  be  built  to  span  tbe  mag- 
nificent Potomac.  In  the  event  of  the  improvement  of  tbe  channels  of 
the  river,  tbe  causeway  should  certainly  be  removed.  In  my  report  ui>on 
tbis  subject  it  was  stated  "  tliat  the  bridge  question  was  so  intimately 
associated  as  to  necessarily  form  a  part  of  tbe  discussion."  It  continued 
to  say  that  some  "  verj'  interesting  and  comprehensive  reports  in  refer- 
ence to  bridging  the  Potomac  at  several  points  have  been  caref\illy 
examined,  and  the  subject  found  to  be  very  thoroughly  exhansteil. 
Should  either  of  tbe  plans  proposed  in  reference  to  the  present  site  of 
the  Long  bridge  be  adopted,  it  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
causeway."  In  the  judgment  of  tbe  engineers  who  have  examined  tlio 
subject,  the  present  locuity  of  Uie  bridge  docs  not  possess  any  particular 
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ailvantap^,  save  more  direct  commimicatioQ  between  the  city  an4l  the 
Vir^iu  shore,  while  it  certainly  poKtiestses  very  ^^reat  di:4Uilvanta;rt*s. 
The  uei*es6ary  greater  len^h  of  a  permanent  briilge  at  this  piiint  W4»ui4l 
render  its  constmction  proportionately  more  ex|3eusive,  and  it  could  not 
be  well  boilt  without,  as  it  now  does*  seriously  interterin;r  with  uavipt- 
tiou :  oue  or  more  draws  would  certainlj'  be  reiiuired,  which  must  prove 
a  very  jn:eat  hindrance  to  travel,  esi)ei*ially  that  by  railway,  as  well  as  to 
the  i»ass;ii:e  t>t'  vessels.  The  ^eater  danger  to  travellers  is  a  matter  to 
U*  carefully  considered,  as  many  accidents  are  ct)iistantly  «>.i.*urriii;^  fri^m 
carelessness  in  atteodinjr  the  ilraws.  The  Lonjr  bridjre  has  l)een't!or  so 
uianj'  years  the  means  of  inten^onrse  between  the  city  and  the  i>i>pointe 
shore,  that  it  would  be  very  diUicult  to  divert  attention  trom  the  old,  well- 
beaten  track. 

The  aiiueiiuct  bridge,  over  those  splemlitUy  built  piers  ct>nstmcted  some 
A>  years  aja^  by  Coh>nel  Tnmbull,  is  now  l^einjjrarraujreil.  in  ailditioo  to 
canal  purpi>ses«  tor  ordinary  n»ad  traveL  by  the  company  le-asin^  the 
Alexandria  canal.  It  is  to  be  0[>en4Ml  to  the  public,  on  or  before  the 
;:lrst  of  March  of  the  coming  year.  Certain  rights  and  i>rivileges  have 
lH?en  gntttteil  this  ct>nnMiny  by  the  government  ami  the  State  of  Virginia. 
By  an  act  relating  ti>  the  Alexandria  canal,  appnneil  July  :!7,  ISfiS^  the 
i-ompaoy  is  authorized  and  empi^»wereil  to  maintain  and  operate  said 
atiuiiluct,  ami  to  erect.  builiL  o£>erate.  and  maintain  up^m  and  over  the 
stone  pier*  u[Hm  which  the  a^iuednct  now  rests,  in  conjrmction  therewith, 
a  bridge  of  woikI.  iron,  or  stone,  with  one  or  more  ways  for  the  passage 
of  pcrsiuis*  uuimals,  and  vehicles,  and  als«>  with  one  or  more  tracks  for 
the  pass;ige  of  engines  and  cars:  and  that  as  soi>n  as  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  armv  shall  certifv  to  the  Secretarv  of  War  that  the  saidbrid;^U 
completed,  the  company  may  demand  and  receiv*^  certain  spcciti«'il  tolls. 

The  Chain  bridge  over  the  Fotomat*,  at  the  Lirtl*?  Falls,  abt>ur  three 
milc^alwe  Gei»r^»town,  is  still  in  a  ver\'  dilapi«Lited  ctvntlition.  ^."hring 
to  the  late  i^eritKl  of  the  last  session  of  </ougress  at  which  the  appropri- 
arioii  \^  ;is  uiadt  for  n*paLriii;x  it.  very  little  has  Veii  d«ui«».  Wnrk  will  be 
'A'sumed  uinm  the  receipt  of  th»'  necessary  luatinal.  and  pushed  rapidly 
lor^^ar\l.  It  is  lielioved  that  the  sum  appropriate^!  will  lie  sudicient  to 
[>Licc  it  in  giH>il  rc[»air  and  [>^eser^'e  it  so  for  nuuiy  years:  the  onlinarj* 
wear  and  tear  of  tUcnnidway  will  idone  havi-  to  i>'«»-i  vi*  artciiti«m.  Tbeti* 
is  a  very  gn.»at  amoimt  »>f  travel  ov^t  ir :  larire  «i!iautities  of  pnitlui-e. 
and  thousands  of  hea«l  of  cattle,  reach  the  Geijrgctuwu  and  Washington 
markets  by  this  bridge. 

Jtrcm/tf  itnummt  vf  tmnt  jvtr  PtUamac,  .V«ry  Yurd,  LulU  FniU.  una  Brnnia^'4  ftndgea  ftr 
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Public  squabeb,  besebtatioks,  national  pabe. 

In  mj  last  annn^  repcAt  it  was  stated  that  "the  plan  adopted  by 
General  Washin^n  for  laying  out  the  eapit«l  of  the  nation,  oousists  of 
^<le  streets  and  avennes  intersecting  each  other;  the  former  mnnin^ 
from  north  to  south,  designated  by  Dumbers,  and  tiom  east  to  west,  called 
by  letter,  cross  each  other  atright  angles;  these  are  again  cut  diagonally 
by  avenuesbeaiingthenamesof  thedllfeientStates of  ttie  Union.  Incon- 
sequence of  this  Bystem,  mwiy  public  places  have  been  formed,  consist- 
ing of  triangles,  circles,  and  squares ;  in  different  parts  of  the  city  sec- 
tions arc  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  and  for 
public  buildings.  Many  of  these  have  already  been  beautified,  and  tlio 
remaining  ones  should  lie  improved  as  ewly  as  possible.  While  adding 
so  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city,  they  at  the  same  time  largoly 
contribute  to  the  health,  pleasure  and  recreatioii  of  its  inhabitsots." 

Lincoln  Square  is  located  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  tbe  capitol, 
and  is  the  only  public  re8er\'ation  in  that  section  of  the  city  which  is 
undergoing  any  Improvement.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  squares,  being 
about  8^5  feet  in  length  by  ASSfett  iubreadtlL,and  wasesiteciaUyorden**! 
to  be  laid  oat  by  act  of  Congress,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
tingiushcd  man  by  vhose  name  it  is  colled.  :Not  much  more  can  bedone 
towards  its  adornment  during  the  present  fiscal  year  thui  to  fill  it  up  to 
the  proper  grade  of  the  surrounding  avenues  and  streets,  and  in  tlie  &U 
to  plant  trees  and  nhmbberj'.  Ko  less  than  four  avennes,  Massachusetts, 
Kentucky,  Xorth  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  four  streets.  East  Capi- 
tol, Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Tliirtceiitb,  radiate  from  it,  and  tlie  main 
thoroughfare,  Pennsjlvania  avenue,  is  not  far  distant ;  it  is  therefore  one 
of  the  most  accessible  squares  in  the  city,  and  will  in  time  become  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  shoiUd  the  necesury  appropriations  bo  made  to 
continue  the  improvements  which  have  been  commenced ;  the  one  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  mU.  soon  bo  expended,  and  another  is  submitted 
for  continuing  the  work. 

Capitol  OronndB. — No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  some  time  for 
the  improvement  or  preserving  these  grounds;  save  to  trim  the  trees,  mow 
the  grass,  and  clean  the  walks,  very  little  has  been  attempted.  Thegrounds  ' 
in  the  east  have  been  a  greiit  resort  for  parties  desiring  to  uidulge  in  the 
gamcof  croquet,  and  on  one  day  in  the  week  becomes  aiavorite  place  for 
the  denizens  of  the  city  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  band  attached  to  the ' 
marine  (!or[}H.  Owing  to  tlie  trampling  of  t^t  over  the  grass,  and  the 
severe  drought  during  the  summer,  it  at  one  time  failed  to  present  a  very 
attractive  appenrance.  Orders  bad  to  be  given  to  cease  the  favorite  game, 
and  throngh  the  int^r^'ention  of  refreshing  showers  the  grounds  soon 
resunie<l  their  accustomed  attractiveness.  In  consequence  of  the  grad- 
ual rise  of  these  grounds  away  from  the  Capitol,  tlie  view  of  that  mag- 
nificent building  is  concealed  from  the  more  eastern  sections  of  tbe  city. 
Tliegra<le  should  be  made  to  descend  from  the  structure,  so  as  to  place 
it  in  a  more  commanding  position.  The  earth  excavated  Irom  this  sec- 
tion will  be  needed  in  the  further  extension  of  the  public  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  Capitol.  A  bilUbr  the  purpose  of  enlarging  them  has  l>een 
introduced  into  the  Senate,  proposing  "to  extend  them  between  First 
street  east  and  First  street  west,  northwardly  to  the  south  side  of  north 
B,  and  southwardly  to  the  north  side  of  south  B  street,  including,  in 
addition  to  so  much  of  the  reservations,  avenues  and  streetsasarent-ws- 
sary  for  such  extension,  the  two  aqoares  designated  on  tlie  plan  of  the 
city  of  Washington  as  687  and  688, respectively."  Thecnlargementlios 
been  carried  on  under  the  immediate  anpervision  of  tbe  architci^  of  tJie 
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Capitol.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  heretofore  the  appropriations  have 
been  so  very  limited  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  make  an  impression  or  give  an 
insight  into  the  plui  of  the  proposed  improi^ement.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  fhtore  legislation  will  remedy  this  d^ect,  and  that  erelong  the  mag- 
nificent pile  will  stand  ont  in  all  its  snperb  proportions,  nntrammelledand 
not  disfigured  by  its  present  surroundings.  In  this  immediate  connec- 
tion attention  should  be  directed  to  that  part  of  the  city  by  which  the 
great  line  of  milroad  firqm  the  north  approaches  the  capital.  It  is  a  con- 
stant marvel  to  every  visitor  and  traveller  that  so  little  has  been  done 
towards  the  advance  of  improvement  in  that  direction.  Under  the  very 
eaves  of  the  Capitol,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  its  north  portico,  the  eye 
is  forced  to  rest  upon  one  of  the  most  unfinished,  unsettled^  and  offen- 
sive localities — and  there  are  many  of  tiiem — within  the  city  hmits.  This 
no  doubt  is  principally  in  consequence  of  the  railroad  passing  through, 
and  also  somewhat  owing  to  the  low  nature  of  the  grounds.  Shpuld  the 
extension  north  of  the  Capitol  grounds  reach  B  street,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  depot  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  a  scene  of  so  much 
activity,  bustle,  Mid  noise,  is  within  a  block  of  the  proposed  limits;  the 
running  of  tiie  trains  is  now  distinctly  heard  within  the  haUs  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  shrill  screams  of  the  engine  must  frequently  interfere 
with  debate.  The  rails  are  laid  in  the  centre  of  Delaware  avenue,  which 
radiates  from  the  Capitol,  and  wiU  indefinitely  retard  its  improvement 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  remove  them.  North  A  street^  leading 
directly  from  the  building,  should  become  one  of  the  favorite  drives 
towards  some  of  the  most  attractive  environs  of  the  ci^ ;  it  is  now  made 
entirely  impassable  by  the  crossing  of  the  several  railroad  tracks,  and 
from  having  been  left  ungraded  for  many  years  past ;  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  render  it  even  accessible,  much  less  to  improve  it  In  every 
part  of  the  city  streets  are  being  opened  and  the  grades  established,  but 
here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  fine  broad  avenue,  dii^eetly  in  front  of  tlie 
north  wing  of  the  Capitol,  left  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Somelegis- 
lutive  action  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evil  by  changing  the  line  by 
which  the  railro«ul  enters  the  city ;  if  correctly  informed,  the  company, 
some  years  ago,  proposed  a  plan  with  that  object  in  view.  The  grounds 
to  the  west  of  the  Capitol  have  always  presented  a  ver>'  liamlsomo 
apiiearance,  and  have  been  kept  in  excellent  order.  In  constHiuence  of 
their  l>eing  of  rapid  gn)wth,  a  great  many  very  ordinary'  trees,  priuci- 
l>ally  si>ecies  of  poplar,  have  been  planted  and  allowed  to  grow  up  and 
spi'cad  to  the  great  injury  and  crowding  of  more  valuable  and  l>eautiful 
kinds;  it  is  my  intention  to  have  them  removed  at  an  early  day.  The 
iron  fence  and  its  tbundations  will  be  repainted  and  renovated,  and  other 
i*epairs  made,  an  approt>riation  having  been  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  improvements  in  the  botanical  garden  are  progressing  ver>'  satis- 
factorily. The  work  on  the  culvert,  which  so  beneficially  transforms 
the  exposed  bed  of  that  portion  of  the  Tiber  [)assing  thix>ugh  the  grounds 
into  an  extensive  sewer,  and  enables  a  uniform  grade  to  be  established, 
was  susi)ended  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  appro- 
priation, but  the  work  has  since  been  resumed,  and  will  be  completed 
in  a  very  short  time.  This  will  prove  a  valuable  addition,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  means  are  not  available  to  extend  it  over  the  ac\ia- 
cent  portions  of  the  canaL  The  work  on  the  fence  around  the  ganlcn 
has  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds ;  an  appropriation  for  finishing 
the  enclosure  is  included  among  my  estimates.  As  has  Imhmi  already 
state<l,  the  pavement  on  the  north  front  (the  south  side  of  reunsylvaniii 
avenue)  should  be  regi-aded  and  re[>aved,  as  it  is  now  much  Mow  the 
grade  of  the  avenue.    A  pavement  should  also  be  laid  along  Maryland 
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avenne  on  the  sooth  ftont ;  these  iraprovemetits  should  be  of  fla^^ing, 
which  -vill  greatly  add  to  the  flue  appearance  of  the  garden.  Owing  to 
the  changes  now  taking  place  on  the  groonda,  additional  walks  will  be 
required;  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  paths  should  be  handsomely  i>aTed,  either  with  the  rarie- 
gated  styles  used  in  the  public  squai-cs  of  Europe,  or  uniformly  with  ttome 
one  of  the  beantiftd  specimens  of  flagging  stone,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
ornamental  conservatories  which  are  now  being  constructed  under  tho 
s»|>eLintendence  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  Seneca  stone,  so 
very  accessible  to  this  city,  f^imisbea  a  very  handsome  and  durable 
material  for  the  purpose,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  come  into  very  genera) 
use. 

This  garden,  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  about  Washington, 
and  particularly  to  strangers,  has  become  a  great  point  of  attraction : 
the  many  rare  exotics,  the  great  variety  of  our  own  climatic  plants,  and 
especially  the  handsome  collection  being  made  of  the  serenil  varieties 
of  the  many  species  of  trees  which  adorn  our  own  native  soil,  will  ever 
engage  the  attention  of  l>oth  the  curlons  and  the  cultured. 

The  grounds  directly  to  the  west  of  this  garden  are  intended  for  pro- 
pagating difterent  species  of  plants,  slu-nbs,  and  trees,  to  be  used  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  different  squares.  Next  adjoining  is  a  reser\-ation, 
upon  which  has  been  constructed  during  the  war,  and  since,  bnUdings 
for  hospitals,  and  warehouses  for  public  stores.  Already  several  of 
these  have  been  removed,  and  before  long  all  of  them  will  disappear, 
and  it  can  then  be  laid  out  according  to  the  plans  originally  adopted. 

Tlie  Smitlisonian  grounds,  or  reservation  No,  2,  lay  next  in  order  as 
you  proceed  towards  the  west,  and  contain  an  area  of  50  acres.  Only 
one  iwrtion  has  been  tastily  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
Mr,  Downing,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  reniains  to  be  executed  tefore 
perfecting  it.  That  part  lying  immediately  south  of  the  Smithsouiau 
building  has  yet  to  be  graded  and  drained ;  walks  and  drives  to  be 
spread  out  over  its  surface;  and  trees  and  shrubbery  to  be  planted.  An 
iron  fence  should  be  substituted  for  the  wooden  palingj^nd  the  walks 
regnivellcd ;  many  other  minor  matters  need  attention.  The  fence  on  the 
north  front,  along  the  canal,  should  be  replaced,  as  soon  aa  practicable, 
by  a  new  one. 

Appropriations  have  been  earnestly  urged  upon  Congress,  but  scarcely 
a  sufficient  amount  has  been  granted  to  beep  even  a  proper  watch  over 
and  for  the  preservation  of  such  improvements,  both  nseftal  and  orna- 
mental, as  liave  idrcady  been  made.  A  magniflcent  institute  of  learning, 
and  one  disseminattng  practical  knowledge  for  and  wide,  is  certainly 
eutit]e<l  to  be  surrouude*!  by  highly  ornate  works. 

The  grounds  encompassing  tlie  Agricultural  Department,  follow  next 
in  order,  moving  towards  the  west,  and  are  situated  between  the  Smith- 
sonian and  monumental  reservarious,  Tho  building  is  now  entirely  com- 
pleted, save  some  few  interior  arrangements,  and  occupies  a  very  com- 
manding imsition.  A  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  especially  the  river  scenerj",  can  l»e  enjoyed  from  the  different 
stories  of  the  building,  and  fVora  the  top  the  eye  can  feast  upon  an  exten- 
sive and  almost  nnintemipted  imnorama,  which  is  beautiful  to  gaze  upon. 
The  grounds,  some  35  acres  in  extent,  were,  until  re<!entlyj0ccui>ied  by  the 
department  as  an  experimental  garden,  but  are  now  being  laid  out  into 
drives  and  walks,  and  ornamental plataforslinibsand  dowers,  audprepara- 
tionsare  being  made  forestablishingamngnificent arboretum.  Therejwrt 
of  the  distinguisbed  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  will,  no  doubt,  describe 
and  illustrate  at  length  the  proposed  plan  of  improvement.    TTie  diivea 
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and  walks  are  being  laid  with  the  concrete  pavement,  a  composition  of 
tar,  gravel,  sand,  and  ashes.  The  only  approaches  to  the  building  are  at 
pi'esent  by  12th  and  14th  storeeta,  although  it  stands  south  of  the  canal 
and  directly  in  front  of  13th  street.  A  splendid  ornamental  iron  bridge 
shoiUd  be  made  to  span  the  canal  in  the  prolongation  of  this  street  in 
order  to  communicate  through  the  large  gateway,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect,  with  the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
building}  an  estimate  for  a  suitable  bridge  for  carriages  and  i)edestrians 
has  been  prei>aTed  and  submitted.  In  speaking  of  the  appixMiches  to  the 
two  public  reservations  last  refeiTcd  to,  it  is  iiu]K>ssible  to  refrain  from 
callmg  the  attention  of  the  corporate  authorities  to  the  condition  of  the 
streets  leading  to  the  carnal  in  front  of  them.  Instead  of  biding  kept  free 
and  oi^en  for  &ie  pui*poses  of  ventilation  and  healtii,  they  ai'o  obstructed 
in  every  iK)S8ible  way ;  the  many  i>ersons  frequenting  the  main  avenue 
of  the  city  ai*e  not  able  to  catch  even  a  stray  glimi)se  of  the  green  foliage 
of  the  trees,  much  less  obtain  a  view  of  the  buildings  themselves ;  market 
stiills  extend  over  the  pavements,  houses  protrude  beyond  the  buililing 
llues^  piles  of  lumber  block  up  the  way,  junk  shops  encroach  ufxin  the 
jmblic  grounds,  nibbish  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  only  within  the 
lust  few  weeks  i>enuits  have  been  granted  to  erect  stalls  and  shops  on 
the  prolongation  of  the  center  of  one  of  the  streets  which  will  entirely 
obscure  the  Smithsonian  gi'ounds  from  view.  If  my  infoimat ion  is  comH*t 
no  private  citizen  has  the  riglit  to  i)eiinanently  obstruct  a  street.  Ilie  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  B,  or  Canal  street ^ 
between  Sixth  and  Thirteenth  streets  west.  The  small  pittiuice  of  ground 
lent  which  would  accrue  to  the  coiiK)mtion  fund  for  granting  privilege's 
of  the  kind  should  not  be  allowed  to  iuteriero  with  the  general  health, 
the  x)le4isui*e,  and  convenience  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
city.  Instead  of  the^se  many  obstacles  being  thrown  in  the  way  thestreets 
should  be  kept  oiK'u,  and  bridges  built  over  the  canal  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  would  seek  i-ecreation  in  the  public  gi'ounds.  The  canal  is 
a  sutlicieut  nuisance  without  adding  to  its  nau>>eousness. 

The  Washington  Moniuuent  I'eservation  still  remains  in  the  same 
unimproved  condition.  The  sim])lo  pix'senation  of  the  fon(*e  eiicliisin;; 
it  is  all  that  has  been  done.  The  grounds  are  ca[>able  of  ver^*  great 
adornment,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  present  the  dull,  wide  wa^te 
tiiat  they  now  do.  The  locality  is  particuhuly  pleasing,  and  one  from 
which  a  superb  view  of  the  Potomac  can  l)e  had.  The  still  incomplete 
shaft  of  the  monument  sjK^aks  more  forcibly  than  worils.  Can  it  be  ihis- 
sihlc  that  a  nation  boasting  of  its  wealth,  grandeur,  and  extendinl  doniain. 
will  longer  submit  to  the  disgrace  and  dishonor  of  allowing  this  meuiorial 
to  the  greatest  of  our  patriotic  men  to  remain  in  its  present  unsightly, 
untinished  stiite ! 

The  Congress  of  the  Unite<l  States  should  not  hesitate  to  make  a  liberal 
apiiropriation  for  i>erfecting  it  in  all  its  details,  at  least  in  donating  a 
suQicient  sum  as  a  nucleus  about  which  the  subscriptions  of  a  genei-ous 
people  will  amply  cluster. 

The  grounds  immediately  around  the  President's  house  have  receivetl 
gL'(.'at  attention,  and  oiler  to  all  a  pleasiint  HiK>t  for  recreation.  Those 
directly  south,  towanls  the  ciuial,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  struts,  should  now  ivceive  the  greatest 
enil)ellishment.  By  the  proi)osctd  plan  for  the  improveiuent,  whieli  was 
adopted  by  the  Secivtary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sui^ervising  Architect  of 
the  Treasury  DeiKirtment,  and  the  late  Ccnnmissioner  of  Publie  Buihl- 
ings,a  now  avenue  will  be  oi)ened  for  travel  bi'tween  the  two  last  named 
streets,  and  an  appropriation,  for  whieh  an  estimate  is  submitted,  is 
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earnestly  recommGnded  in  order  to  complete  the  fences,  with  the  neccs- 
sary  gates,  aloiig  it.  Ooe  is  also  added  for  fences  to  enclose  the  entire 
extent  of  the  reservation.  That  splendid  building,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
nieut,  is  now  very  nearly  completed,  and  iiie  various  workshops  oon- 
iicctetl  with  its  extension  will  soon  be  removed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  comparatively  amall  amount  required  for  laying  out  and  beuitifying 
the  adjacent  grounds  will  be  famished.  The  magnitude  <^  the  work 
demands  that  a  thorough  and  complete  ^lan  be  adopted  for  the  pnipose 
of  adorning  them.  The  several  reservatUHis  Tweviondy  lefened  to  com- 
prise what  is  familiarly  known  as  "the  Mall,"  stret^diiiig  from  the  Oapi- 
tol  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Their  dimeouoos  are  amply  siUB- 
cient  for  a  limited  park  for  a  large  section  of  the  city.  As  stated  is  my 
last  annual  report,  "  these  ^nuds  are  nnfortunately  subdivided  by  sev- 
eral ti-ansverse  streets  running  north  and  south.  Should  th^  be  made 
subterraneous  by  tunneling,  we  different  parts  of  the  mall  might  be 
thrown  into  one,  and  thereby  supply  ample  and  uninterrupted  space  for 
walks  and  drives.  As  this  may  not  be  deemed  practicable  by  many, 
owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  ground,  and  meet  witii  great  opposition 
in  view  of  the  expense,  another  jdan  is  suggested  to  meet  the  present 
wants  of  the  eommuuity.  Let  the  whole  extent  of  the  reservation  be 
laid  out  ill  continuous  carriage  w^-s,  paths  for  equestrians,  and  walks 
for  pcdestriaus,  as  if  the  different  parts  fonu^  a  unit.  Gates  with  their 
lodges  could  be  placed  where  the  different  communicatioaa  intersect  the 
streets,  the  crossings  between  them  being  handsomely  paved.  The  keep- 
ers of  tliese  gates  and  grounds,  selected  &om  the  many  dependent  and 
worthy  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  have  been  disabled  donug  the  war  by 
loss  of  au  ana  or  leg,  could,  by  some  mechanical  arrangement,  while 
seated  in  their  lodges,  mouceuvre  the  gates,  opening  or  closing  them  liar 
the  passer  by."  It  was  proposed  daring  the  last  session  of  Congresa  to 
introduce  a  bill  organizing  a  detachment  or  corps  oi  watchmen  &can  the 
wonnded  and  disabled  of  the  army  to  attend  to  the  doties  above  ena- 
loeiiited.  It  was  reported  favorably  upon  by  the  House  Committ«e  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  channels  of  the  river  ghonld  be 
improved  and  a  large  quantity  of  land  reclaimed,  Uiereby  extending  the 
monumental  grounds,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  or  the  baain  of  the 
canal,  should  be  partially  filled,  also  gi\'ing  an  increased  unmber  of  acres; 
sus])eusion  bridges  should  also  be  thrown  across  the  oau^,  uniting  these 
grounds  with  those  south  of  the  Presideut's  mansion.  By  some  such 
plan,  beautiful  and  continuous  drives  can  be  had  between  the  latter  and 
the  Capitol,  free  from  ^  the  noise  and  bustle  and  dust  of  the  busy  city. 
Regulations  would  have  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  heavily  Indeu  traffic 
li-om  passing  along  the  drives.  One  of  the  most  charming  spots  for 
recreation,  and  one,  where  the  trees  and  shrubbery  Lave  been  set  out 
with  so  much  taste  and  judgment,  is  Xofayetto  square ;  it  has  been  made 
very  beautiful,  but  owing  to  the  grounds  being  so  level,  the  drainage  is 
defective.  The  government  has  lately  paid  a  very  large  proiwrtioiuite 
part  of  the  ex|>euse  of  constructing  the  sower  along  the  western  front> 
and  a  system  of  underdruius  leaduig  into  it  could  be  adopted,  and  the 
objection  remedied.  The  walks  have  been  gravelled,  and,  considering  tlie 
small  force  of  gardeners  oUowed,  the  place  has  been  kept  in  very  good 
order. 

Owing  to  the  particular  advantage  of  the  locality  Franklin  square  will, 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  become  one  of  the  most  splendid  iuiiirove- 
meats  in  the  city.  The  undulating  character  of  the  surface  will  always 
add  a  great  eharm  to  its  api)carfloce.  A  very  market!  change  has 
already  taken  place  in  it,  but  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be  done  to  rcuder 
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it  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  A  large  nnmber  of  trees  of  diffl^rcnt 
species  have  been  set  out,  and  in  eonrse  of  time  varions  kinds  of  shrab- 
bery  will  be  planted.  The  grounds  have  already  been  nnderdrained,  and 
the  paths  substantially  constructed.  It  is  earnestly  urgednipdn  Congress 
to  make  an  appropriation,  an  estimate  being  herewith  submitted,  for 
replacing  the  present  dilapidated  paling  fence  by  a  substantial  and 
ornamented  iron  one,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  Airther  improving  the 
square.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  not  one  cent  has  been  appropnated 
either  for  preserving  it  in  its  present  condition,  or  even  for  the  pay  of  a 
watchman.  An  old  revolutionary  ]:>eusioner,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  in  the  city,  has  been  temporarily  detailed  to  stand  guardian 
over  this  beautiful  property. 

The  resen^ation  laiown  as  Judiciary  square  calls  for  special  attention. 
It  is  in  pait  under  the  control  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  still  occupies  the  other  portion.  Xo 
very  systematic  improvement  can  be  inaugurated  until  the  many  frame 
buUdiugs,  now  filled  with  government  stores,  can  be  disi)en8ed  with.  It 
is,  however,  recommended  that  the  prolongation  of  E  street  through  this 
square,  which  is  a  very  convenient  thoroughfare  for  the  residents  of  that 
part  of  tlie  city,  sliould  be  paved  with  some  one  of  the  improved  pave- 
ments, and  that  trees  be  planted  along  the  walks.  An  estimate  is  included 
to  aeoomplish  this  much  desired  object 

Several  of  the  triangular  places  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  ave- 
nues and  streets  have  been  enclosed  and  soddeil  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  fiscal  year ;  most  of  them  have  already  been  very  prettily 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  A  great  many  similar  works 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  practicable,  as  they  not  only  enhance 
the  value  of  the  adjoining  proi)erty,  but  also  aid  in  developing  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  city.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  vacant  places 
still  unimproved,  eBi)ecially  in  that  part  of  the  city  east  of  tbe  capitol. 
As  the  coq)oration  has  beeii  rapidly  progressing  in  the  march  of  imi^rove- 
ment  by  the  o])euing  and  grading'of  streets,  setting  cur!)ft,  paving  gut- 
ters, and  hiying  pavements,  it  would  seem  exi>edient  for  the  govenimeiit 
to  keep  i>ace  with  the  progi'ess  lK*ing  made.  The  two  triangular  spaws 
on  Vermont  avenue,  between  I  and  K  streets,  have  l>eon  unitetl,  and  now 
foiiii  one  square^  to  which  the  name  of  Wintlehl  S<'ott  bus  Ihhmi  given. 
It  is  proiK)8ed  to  make  a  corresiwnding  square  on  ConniH.*ticut  avenue, 
between  the  same  streets,  as  soon  as  the  tiiime  buildings  now  occupying 
the  public  ground  can  be  removed.  It  has  bt*<»n  suggesteil  by  one  of  the 
evening  journals  of  the  city  that  names  Ik*  given  to  the  ditten»nt  trian- 
gular^ reservations,  and  that  they  be  selecte<l  from  the  list  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  and  orators  of' the  nation.  It  might  pn)bab1y  l>e  more 
•  in  taste  to  call  ejich  atter  some  one  of  the  diffewnt  si)eoi<»s  of  troths 
planted  in  them.  The  idea  is  a  very  excellent  one  and  should  l>e  adopted 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  also  ] proposed  to  attach  to  each  and  ever^-  tn»e 
and  shnib  throughout  the  difterent  gi'ounds  neat  lal)elH  containing  not 
only  the  names  by  which  they  are  familiarly  known,  but  also  the  lK)tani- 
cal  one,  for  the  information  and  education  of  those  who  tre<|uent  them 
for  pleasure. 

The  citizens  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Jersey  avenue, 
iK'tween  H  and  I  sti-eets,  ait*  very  anxious  that  a  rewTvntion  formerly 
Wlonging  to  the  government  should  be  i-epuivhased,  and  a  s(juare  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  a  very  lieautiful 
and  commanding  site. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  respectfully  ealle<l  to  the  s<»h»ction 
of  a  site  for  a  gi*and  national  park.    By  ivlei-ence  to  my  last  annual 
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report  tbe  subject  will  b«  foimd-  thoronghly  diBcnssed.  That  poition  of 
the  euviroits  of  the  cnty  hnown  to  all  aa  the  beoatiiiil  and  Tomaiitio  vtiSicy 
of  Rock  creek,  is  fband  to  be  emlneotly  adapted  to  the  pnrpoM ;  the 
character  of  the  groood  arooud  and  adjacent  to  that  Htream  Ig  exactly 
Bolted  to  the  object  ki  view.  It  le  very  acceasible,  and  can  now  be  had 
at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Gradoally  the  city  is  growing  ap  aiDond  and 
encroaching  ti]>on  t^e  limits  proposed,  and  measnres  shoidd  be  taken  at 
once  to  effect  the  purchase.  A  distinguished  senator  remarked  in  refer- 
ence to  the  inanguratiou  of  a  pubUc  paik  that "  there  is  no  expenditure 
that  cfm  be  made  which  shall  add  to  thegrandenr  and  adonmiMit  of  the 
public  buildings  that  fill  so  largely  the  eye  oS  admiration  of  &i6  warM, 
or  of  the  vast  libraries  that  are  now  acenmnlatang  so  rapidly  tiie  b«asiues 
of  all  languages  within  your  reach,  or  of  the  conservatoiies,  aod  gardens, 
and  cabinets  that  minister  to  yonr  tastes,  that  will  not  freely  be  vrac- 
tioued  by  the  people ;  for  such  in  itself  is  the  establishment  of  a  nation's 
nniversity,  whither  all  may  come  to  wonder  and  to  learn,  and  in  which 
all  may  feel  a  rightful  public  pride.  A  public  park  should  be  inangnrated 
that  shall  have  no  rival  uiywhere  for  beauty,  or  extent,  or  omMnen- 
tation,  as  it  will  have  none  for  tbe  iUnstrions  ^aracters  gathered  fW>m  a 
whole  continent  in  the  ailer  time  to  .wisely  rule  our  republic  from  this 
centre  of  power.  Let  us  profit  by  the  accnmnlated  experience  of  so  many 
metropolitan  cities,  and  so  many  great  nations,  and  secure,  while  we  may, 
here  at  the  city  of  Waahingtoii,  unple  scope  for  a  national  paric  worthy 
of  our  people  and  our  conQtry," 

In  all  the  contcmpliUed  improvements  of  the  pnbUo  grounds  of  the 
capital,  one  very  omomontal.  as  well  as  sanitary,  feature  should  ncrti  be 
forgotten — the  fi-ee  introduction  of  water,  as  jeta  dfeau,  fountains,  mina- 
ture  lakes  into  each  and  all  of  them,  will  greatly  enhance  their  charms 
by  refreshing  and  cooling  the  heated  atmosphere  of  summer,  and  by  the 
X>re8ervutiou  in  all  their  natur^  beauty  of  the  various  shrubs  and  trees 
which  adorn  them.  The  abundant  supply  furnished  &om  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Potomac,  by  the  Washington  aqueduct,  will  be  a  never-failing 
source  from  which  to  obtain  all  that  may  bo  needed  fbr  such  purposes. 
Groups  of  statuai-}-  should  be  artistically  arranged  throughout  the  gronnds 
as  another  evidence  of  enlightened  taste. 

AVENUES  AND  STREETS: 
But  very  Umited  appropriations  were  made  for  the  last  fiscal  year  to 
be  expended  upon  the  improvement  of  the  avenues,  20  in  number.  Many 
of  these  have  been  either  entirely  or  partially  opened,  and  many  are 
quite  impassaltle.  Forming  the  roost  dh-eot  lines  of  commnnication 
between  different  and  distant  seetions  of  the  city,  and  between  many  of 
the  public  buildings  and  grounds,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grades  should 
be  established  at  once,  and  that  the  roadways  be  placed  in  good  travelling 
condition.  This  should  be  done  in  justice  to  the  holders  of  property,  its 
well  as  for  the  public  convenience.  Yirginia  avenue  has  been  graded 
and  gravelled  for  several  squares,  but  work  was  suspended  in  consequence 
of  no  money  having  been  appropriated  to  continue  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  streets  in  the  city,  and  the  advantages  of  opening  it  to  travel 
have  already  been  experienced.  The  large  amount  of  marketing  brought 
over  the  Navy  Yard  bridge  is  now  diverted  from  the  old  and  long  fre- 
quented thoroughfare  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  east  of  the  Capitol,  and 
finds  more  direct  access  to  the  different  emporiums  of  trade.  In  the 
event  of  the  building  of  a  more  ornamental  and  jiermanent  bridge  a<T08S 
the  Elaatem  branch,  the  terminns  of  this  avenue  may  be  probably  selected 
for  the  new  site ;  the  river  is  at  that  point  of  less  breadth  than  at  lli.«> 
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looaU^y  of  the  present  pile  one,  and  the  avenue  will  make  a  grand 
approaohu  A  great  deal  of  the  traffic  will  be  directed  from  Benning's 
bndge,  and,  in  fiacty  one  substantial  structure  will  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  two  existing  ones. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  workshops  used  in  tlie  extension  of  the 
GiH>ltol,  New  Jersey  avenue,  to  the  south  of  the  building,  presents  an 
improved  appearance. 

Maryland  avenue,  ond  of  those  most  constantly  used,  leads  northerly 
in  the  direction  of  Benuing's  bridge.  Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Capitol  it  has  been  graded  and  gi*avelled,  but  still  a  large  amount  of  work 
is  required  to  place  it  in  good  i-epair  as  far  as  the  city  limits.  At  times 
it  is  almost  impassable.  In  that  portion  towards  the  Long  bridge  it  con- 
stantly needs  repairs. 

The  imposaiblLity  at  present  of  using  Delaware  avenue  has  already 
been  noticed. 

Vermont  avenue  is  a  fine  broad  one  leading  direct  from  the  President's 
house  to  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  should  be  opened  its  entire  length. 
Its  position  makes  it  one  of  the  grandest  streets  of  the  city.  Connecticut 
avenue  starts  fixnn  the  same  centre,  and  is  in  a  direct  line  to  those 
beautiful  grounds  along  Kock  creek  which  have  been  selected  for  a 
national  i>ark«  When  opened  and  repaired  throughout  it  will  be  one  oi 
the  finest  drives  in  the  dii'ection  of  that  proposed  public  improvement. 
The  reservations  along  it  should  be  enclosed  and  mlorned.  An  act  to 
incorporate  the  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Park  Uailway  Company  has 
already  become  a  law. 

Kew  York  avenue,  to  the  west  of  the  Navy  Department^  has  been 
partially  opened,  anu  the  corporation  are  now  eugage<l  in  grading  and 
paving  north  £  street,  leading  from  it  along  the  front  of  the  Obi^rva- 
tory  grounds ;  this  will  very  mateiially  im]nx)vc  that  imrt  of  the  city. 

Massachusetts  avenue  should  be  wade  one  the  most  magnificent  ones 
in  the  metroi>olis.  It  extends  fit>m  Boundary  sti^eet,  near  the  Paper  Mill 
bridge  across  Hock  creek,  to  the  public  grouuds  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment powder  magazines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eastoni  branch,  nnd  is  very 
nearly  parallel  to  the  main  thoroughiare,  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Some 
very  little  work  was  executeil  towards  oi)ening  it,  at  several  places,  to  the 
travelling  public.  For  many  years  it  had  remained  c1os(h1  ;  hous4\s  gar- 
dens, brickkilns,  and  other  obstnictions  preventing  it  from  lK*ing  used. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  diix'ct  lines  of  conuuunic4itiou  between  a  large  sc<'- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  a  gi'eat  i>ortion  of  Georgetown.  To 
make  it  more  perfect  some  one  of  the  striM^ts,  Duubarton,  Beale,  or  W«'st 
street,  in  the  latter  city,  should  be  oixiued  to  the  banks  of  the  cnM;k  in 
the  prolongation  of  either  N,  O,  or  P  streets  of  the  capital,  the  connection 
between  them  being  formed  by  a  substantial  ai-ched  bridge.  As  the  creek 
is  not  very  wide,  and  the  banks  high,  very  heavy  embiinkments  would 
not  be  required  to  diminish  the  Si>an  over  it.  This  would  not  only  prove 
a  great  beuetit  to  those  i-esiduig  in  the  immediate  neigliborhoiMl,  but 
would  be  an  immeasurable  adviuitiige  to  i\\\  the  citizens  of  both  places. 
A  considerable  i>ortion  of  the  travel  woidd  be  diverted  from  the  Aqncdaet 
bridge,  uniting  Pennsylvania  avenue  with  Bridge  street,  and  ix^Iieve  that 
stnictiu^  tiom  being,  as  at  present,  the  great  highway  for  the  heaviest 
traflic. 

Thei*e  are  many  other  avenues  that  require  attention  on  the  ]uirt  ot 
the  government;  Boimdaiy  street,  towai*ds  which  many  of  them  lead, 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  them,  and  skirts  the  environs  of  t\H> 
city.  It  is  capable  of  great  embellishment;  by  increasing  the  width  and 
planting  along  it  rows  of  shade  trees,  it  will  become  a  most  delightful 
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and  tniich  fr(>queiit€d  drive.  The  labor  for  a  great  amount  of  tlie  vork 
act.'ouiplislie*!  was  paid  ont  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  to  t^d 
iu  ijupportiiif;  the  iudigent  and  poor  of  tbe  city,  and  the  plan  ancceedecl 
uio»t  admirably ;  tliose  who  ware  deetitote  and  deserving  obtained  work, 
and  kept  them  from  distress  and  wout.  Instead  of  appropriating  money 
for  their  immediate  care,  save  in  extreme  cases,  it  would  pertiaps  be  bet- 
ter policy  to  inaugnrat«  improvements,  so  as  to  enable  tJiem  to  obtain 
labor  and  gain  their  o\vn  aapport.  In  my  last  annnal  report,  to  which 
referent  is  again  made,  it  was  stated  tiiat  the  oldest  and  greatest  thor- 
oughfare &om  one  limit  of  tlie  capital  to  the  opposite  one,  connecting  the 
most  important  buildings  and  grounds,  is  Pennsylvania  avenue;  a  giance 
at  the  map  shows  that  it  is  the  most  central  one.  In  consideration  of 
the  great  importance  of  this  avenue,  the  relative  position  it  bears  to  all 
the  avenues  and  streets,  vtiich  either  diverge  from  it  in  every  direction 
or  intersect  it  along  its  entire  length,  some  most  marked  improvemeuts 
shoidd  be  inaugurated  to  render  it  as  great  and  beautiful  in  appearance 
as  it  has  proved  to  be  necessary  and  accessible.  Tbe  very  limited 
appropriations  of  tlie  last  fiscal  year  enabled  me  to  make  only  such 
repairs  as  were  most  needed;  some  sections  bed  become  almost  impas- 
sable from  the  effects  of  weather,  and  from  having  been  badly  cut  up  by 
the  immense  amount  of  travel  over  them.  It  is  now  only  in  toleraUe 
condition.  Congress  failed  to  make  any  appropriation  at  all  for  keeping 
this  iLveuuo  in  order  during  the  present  fiscal  year;  from  the  charity 
fund  previously  referretl  to,  a  force  was  employed  to  give  it  one  thorough 
cleaning,  and  sinoe  then  the  services  of  one  man,  with  a  horse,  cart  and 
diivei',  is  all  the  labor  employed  to  keep  it  in  a  somewhat  cleanly  state: 
be  not  only  has  to  sweep  the  roadway  and  repair  the  holes  along  it,  but 
also  to  clean  the  sewer  traps.  Is  it  to  be  marveled  then  that  its  condi- ' 
tion  is  no  bettert  The  seat  of  government  of  a  nation  should  be  able  to 
boast  of  one  inngiiilicent  avenne,  at  least ;  that  port  extending  from  Rock 
creek,  its  termiiins  on  the  we-st,to  that  splendid  pile  of  architecture,  the 
Capitol,  should  receive  the  advantages  of  the  most  improved  roadway. 
There  is  Mcarcely  a  sti-eet  or  avenue  in  the  city  over  which  one  etui  drive 
with  ease  and  comfort;  it  i&  only  lately  that  the  blnestone  pavement  has 
been  laid  to  any  extent,  and  the  agreeable  contrast  experienced  between 
it  and  that  of  the  old-tashioned  cobblestone  cannot  but  be  appreciated 
by  all.  The  streets  of  a  city  are  public  property,  in  which  M  citizens 
are  more  or  less  interested,  and  in  point  of  necessity  no  other  public 
work  can  equal  them.  Why,  then,  is  not  mme  attention  paid  to  paving 
and  ornamenting  themt  In  view  of  the  importance  of  having,  at.  least, 
one  good  [laveuient  trarersing  the  city,  the  reoommendation  is  made 
that  the  pn'.sent  one  be  removed,  and  that  the  avenue  be  laid  with  mther 
one  or  the  other  improved  ones  now  coming  into  general  use.  If  stone 
is  to  be  use<l,  the  Belgian  pavement  possesses  t^e  greatest  advantage; 
but  should  one  of  wtwd  bo  preferred,  which  is  delightftil,  easy  and  not 
noisy,  either  the  Nicholson,  Beam,  Fayette,  Stafford,  or  Stowe  will  {wove 
to  he  AS  near  iterfection  as  it  is  possible  to  construct  them.  Then,  again, 
the  asphaltiun,  the  concrete,  and  other  similar  ones  have  tJieir  advan- 
tages. These  should  all  be  sulgected  to  the  severest  competitive  exam- 
inations. 

The  length  of  that  part  of  tlie  avenne  which  it  is  proposed  to  improve 
is  over  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  averaging  in  sutierficial  measureioeut 
about  150,000  square  yards.  Although  the  nation  at  large  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  metropolis  of  the  republic, 
and  especiaUy  in  tbe  Bccomjdislunmt  of  such  a  great  and  much  needed 
work,  still  the  property  holders  along  tke  avenne,  as  weU  as  the-cstinus 
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generaUyi  ore  mostly  benefltfeed  bj  ft;  fhe  expense  might,  therefore^  be 
eqnitftbly  pfoportioned  between  Um  municipal  and  general  goveraments. 
luiqr  fitiiam  liave  petitioBed  Oongraes  to  pave  Lonieiana  and  Indiana 
avemiio  lewliny  to  tlie  nilioad  dqiot  ftom  Pennqrlvania  avenue.  In 
addttton  to  lajytag  a  good  eaniage  wagr,  other  advantageoog  changee 
mi^  be  intvodnoed  Ibr  Um  beantlMng  (rf  the  broad  avennes  Md 
stneti.  Some' dcetehes  eddbiUag  dlftefent  plans  (rf  ImptovMient  and 
adonmentv  eae  or  two  of  them  tann  f lom  llMMie  emphqred  in  several  (rf 
tiie  large  eitiee  of  BnopOb  will  aeseoflnqr  lids  report,  and  give  an  idea 
of  wlmt  can  be  dtme  in  ine  way  of  ornamentation*  By  an  act  maUnff 
aaniipriaitions  and  to  supply  deneiendes  in  the  appropriations,  approved 
Jv^  HL IJBM^  it  was  inw^^  ^that  section  15  of  an  act  entiOed  <An 
act  to  moorpiMrate  Hm  oity  of  Washington/  passed  May  19, 1820,  and 
section  three  of  an  act  approved  May  fiL  1864,  entitled  ^An  aet  to  amend 
an  act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of  Washington,'  passed 
Iby  IS,  18290,  are  hereby  repealed ;  and  no  improvement  of  the  streetiL 
avenaes,  or  otlier  pniperty  of  the  United  States  in  the  dty  of 
antluffiaed  by  said  act,  whidi  io  to  be  paid  fi»  by  the 
Unitsd  States,  shall  hereafter  be  made  natil  an  appropriiBtion  diall  have 
been  made  Inerelbr,  and  sndi  npnqniation.  what  nmde,  shall  be 
Oiipended  under  tiie  direction  of  the  diief  engineer  of  the  army.''  An 
appropriation  having  been  made  tn  the  purpose  (rf  paying  wr  sndi 
improvements  as  have  already  been  made,  the  greater  part  of  the  indebt- 
ednesaof  the  government  has  been  met  As  It  is  contemplated  to  eon* 
tfane  them  and  inangorate  new  ones  daring  the  coming  year,  it  is  import- 
ant that  provision  be  made  in  advance  to  have  ready  in  the  hands  of 
the  oOkMr  in  charge  snlBcientftmds  to  pay  the  governmenl^  propiMiion- 
ate  part  Beforo  dkMring  tiie  sal]{}ect  of  avennes  and  streets  year  atten- 
tion is  rtspeotftally  called  to  the  improvements  snggestod  l^  the  com- 
pletion of  the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury  Department  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  site  of  that  tmilding  is  ro  low.  andthatin  conseqaence 
the  line  eflbet  of  the  elegant  ihmt  <m  the  nmrth  is  considerably  impaired. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  sopervising  architect,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  difficolt^  of  sitnation,  that  either  a  strip  of  land  of  61  feet  in 
width  on  the  east  side  of  Fifteenth  street,  between  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania avenues,  be  condemned,  and  the  street  removed  a  corresponding 
distance  ftom  the  building,  or  that  the  grades  of  Fifteenth  street  and  that 
portion  (rf  the  avenue  on  the  north,  between  Fifteenth  street  and  the  centra 
of  tiie  President's  house*  be  reduced.  The  surroundings  of  this  mag- 
nificent building  should  oe  as  extensive  and  beautiftil  as  possible,  aiki 
the  eamense  <rf  rendering  them  so  will  be  small  in  comparison  witn  the 
cost  of  its  construction.  Hmilar  remarks  are  applicalue  to  the  streets 
encompassing  the  Patent  Office  building  and  the  Post  Office  Deiwrt- 
ment  Sev^ith  street  should  receive  a  gradual  and  easy  grade  between 
the  northeast  an|^  of  the  first  namra  building  and  Pennsylvania 
avenoe,  and  the  grade  of  F  street^  lying  between  the  two,  be  made  to 
correspond  between  Ninth  and  Sixth  streets,  and  also  that  of  Eighth 
between  F  and  the  avenue.  At  present  the  buildings  are  scarcely  visi- 
Ue  from  tUs  main  thoroughflue.  Other  improvements  are  ne^ed,  but 
a  description  of  the  details  would  require  too  much  space. 

WAaHniOTOll  CANAL. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  this  canal  has  remained  in  the  same, 
if  not  reduced  to  a  stul  moro  filthy,  pestilent  condition;  no  efibrts  have 
been  made  by  either  the  government  or  the  corporation  to  better  it 
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Whst  WAS  tlien  written  is  still  applicable;  it  is  a  great  oaiauice  in  iia 
present  state,  and  eztremelf  disgustiitg  to  both  sight  and  gmelL  It  is 
Dothing  more  than  an  open  sewei,  constantly  generatipg  nox^us  gases, 
which  are  most  deleterious  to  those  not  onl)-  residing  iimuediately  along 
its  banks,  but  to  the  iuhabitants  of  the  entire  city.  Let  it  be  either 
converted  into  a  veritable  canal,  or  arched  over  and  osed  entirely  as  a 
sewer.  Either  would  be  a  sanitary  improvement.  Whether  the  govern- 
ment, the  corporation,  or  private  enterprise  undertake  the  work,  it  idiould 
be  done  withont  farther  delay;  the  health  of  the  city  would  not  only  be 
benefited,  but  the  value  of  property  in  its  neighborhood  would  be  greatly 
enhanced.  What  a  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  H^,  as  t^e 
approaches  from  a  very  large  section  of  the  atj  lead  over  the  canal  to 
the  pnblic  grounds. 

HBEB  CBEEK. 

This  creek,  with  its  branches,  drains  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
land  withont  the  city  limits  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  city  itaelC  A 
great  nccnmulation  of  sand,  gravel,  and  many  very  deleterious  sub- 
stances are  washed  down  and  deported  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Some 
action  should  be  taken  to  arch  it  over  from  where  it  crosses  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue  to  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  corporation.  In  addi- 
tion some  system  of  gravel  pits  and  drains,  for  collecting  the  washings 
of  the  soil,  should  be  arranged  at  different  points;  if  not  arched  over 
the  banks  should  be  protected  by  sodding  or  masonry.  The  auotage- 
ment  of  the  Tiber  must  be  treated  in  the  light  of  a  main  sewer  for  a 
large  and  growing  section  of  the  city,  and  all  improvements  pngected 
with  that  object  in  ^iew,  A  bill  has  tieen  introduced  into  Cou^ress  to 
arch  over  the  creek.  During  the  last  session  a  small  appropriation  was 
made  for  an  arched  roadway  to  cross  it  on  North  Capitol  street,  provided 
the  cor^Ktratiou  will  furnish  the  balance  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
build  it. 


Attention  is  again  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Centre  market  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue;  the  dilapidated  and  unsightly  buildings  not  only  still 
exist,  but  additions  are  being  made  to  them;  new  stalls  are  being  con- 
structed across  EightJi  street,  entirely  obstructing  it  and  altogether 
shutting  out  the  view  tif  the  Smitlisonian  grounds.  A  joint  resolution 
of  Congress,  approved  Jimuary  30, 1864,  prevents  the  erection  of  any 
permanent  building  upon  any  property  reserved  to,  or  for  the  use  of, 
the  United  States,  and  an  injunction  was  issued  to  stop  work  ttpoa  a 
structure  then  going  up  for  market  purposes.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate,  and  passsed  by  that  body  at  its  last  session,  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  Centre  market,  and  fbr  the  erection  of  a  market 
building  in  a  more  suitable  locality ;  strong  opposition  was  made  to  tlie 
l>as8a};e  of  the  bill  in  the  House  by  those  interrated  in  retaining  it  on  its 
present  site.  It  is  not  only  a  reflection  upon  the  good  taste  of  the  com- 
munity that  sucli  an  old  and  objectionable  structure  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  upon  the  principal  avenue  of  the  capital,  but  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  see  this  main  artery,  connecting  the  Capitol  ^vith  most  of  the  public 
buildings,  obstructed  by  such  a  diversified  and  by  no  means  pleasing 
collection  of  commodities  as  are  usually  olfered  fbr  sale  on  every  market 
day.  Cannot  a  more  suitable,  locality  be  found  and  one  equally  conve- 
nient of  access  1    And  cannot  an  ornamental,  as  well  as  a  commodious 
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market  be  erected,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  city  T  If  the  corpora- 
tion does  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  the  canse  of  this  great 
nuisance  Iff  erecting  a  snitable  and  imi)Osing  stractore,  the  government 
shonld  resume  control  of  the  reservation  for  the  pnrpose  of  improvement. 

POTOMAC  ttlVER  PBONT. 

Several  applications  have  been  made  for  permits  to  constnict  wharves 
along  the  river  front.  It  seems  a  disputed  point  whether  the  govern- 
ment the  corporation,  or  the  heirs  and  assignees  of  the  original  propri- 
etors of  the  land  upon  which  the  city  stands,  have  the  right  to  grant  or 
seU  the  privilege.  A  legal  decision  should  be  had  in  the  case,  as  it  is  a 
most  important  question,  and  in  the  event  of  any  permanent  improve- 
ments being  made  to  the  city  channel  will  become  more  so.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  incorporate  the  Potomac  Navigation 
and  Transportation  Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  it  is 
to  be  enacted  that  the  corporation  is  authorized  to  purcnose  and  hold 
lands,  and  may  locate  and  construct  wharves,  docks,  and  railways,  into 
tlie  Potomac  river  and  in  front  of  Mason's  island,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  navi^tion  of  the  river.  As  such  important  operations  are 
contemplated,  it  is  necessary  that  all  questions  of  law  be  settled. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  extension  of  the  Capitol  and  the  repairs  of  the  centre  buflding, 
and  also  the  completion  of  the  Patent  Office  building,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Edward  Clark ;  the  General  Post  Office 
building  is  under  the  control  of  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Olmstead;  the  Treasury  extension  is  being  built  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  A.  B.  Mullett;  the  War  and  Navj'^  buildings,  and  the  building 
at  the  comer  of  F  and  Seventeenth  streets,  are  in  the  care  of  some  one  of 
the  officials  attached  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  departments  or  bureaus. 
Thei-e  is  a  very  great  number  of  private  buildings  rented  for  govern- 
ment purposes. 

president's  house. 

Several  very  important  renovations  and  repairs  were  attended  to  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  main  building  and  stables  are  now  in  very 
good  order.  A  few  rooms  still  require  to  be  paihted  and  papered,  and 
some  of  the  furniture  and  carpeting  to  be  renewed.  The  exterior  walls 
and  colonnades  require  to  berepaintecl.  The  conservatory-  attache<l  to  it 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  plants  are  being  purchast'd  to  replace 
tliose  destroyed  by  lire.  The  small  appropriation  for  this  building  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  keei)  it  in  a^  comiilete  order  as  it  should  l>e,  and 
to  preserve  and  sii]>ply  all  the  needful  appendages  to  a  mansion  intended 
for  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  A  larger  appro- 
priation is  asked  for  annuiil  repairs  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  also  one 
tcnr  refuniiriiing  the  establishment  at  the  coiumenreinent  of  the  next 
presidential  term.  As  this  city  has  become  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
government^  where  millionshave  been  expende<lu)K)n  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  improvement  and  ornamentiition  of  the  grounds,  it  would  seem 
proper  that  each  State  should  build  and  furnish  suitable  houses  for  its 
senators  and  repi*esentatives.  The  necx^ssary  appropriations  could  easily 
be  made,  and  would  prove  not  to  be  bad  iuvoshneiits.  Those  benefited 
would  be  made  more  comfortable,  and  be  able  to  receive  and  entertain 
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theirconstitoents  and  Eriends ;  tite  city  would  be  improTed  by  the  additioa 
of  higbly  embellished  hoases,  tmd  more  apparent  stability  would  be  givea 
to  the  capitaL  Foreign  nations  would  be  induced  to  emulate  the  example, 
as  it  would  then  appear  that  each  State  individually  had  some  permanent 
and  active  interest  aad  influence  over  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city. 
Attention  is  again  called  to  my  last  annual  report  in  reference  to  tlie 
selection  of  a  site  for  a  new  Presidential  Mansion. 

WASHDtOTON  AQDEOUCI. 

The  aanual  report,  which  is  herewith  appended,  of  the  saperintending 
engineer  of  the  Wauilngton  aqneduct,  furnishes  in  detail  a  statement  of 
the  operations  on  that  work  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  foundation 
and  superstructore  masonry  of  the  dam  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac 
were  completed,  and  the  gate-house  at  the  same  place  is  nearly  finished. 
The  stone  bridges  are  still  left  in  the  same  incomplete  condition ;  there 
being  no  parapets  or  railings  to  them  it  is  considered  very  dangerooB  to 
cross  them.  The  conduit  extending  from  the  gate-house  at  me  Great 
Falls  to  the  distributing  reservoir  has  been  in  very  good  order,  cousid^- 
ing  that  the  road  over  it  has  become  a  great  highway  for  the  farmers 
living  along  the  line  of  it;  many  country  roads  also  lead  into  it  As  it 
has  ^come  in  such  general  use  it  should  be  macadamized ;  the  soil  being 
of  clay  is  easily  cut  through  in  wet  weather  to  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  connecting  conduit  around  the  receiving 
reservoir,  the  supply  of  water  comes  direct  from  the  Potomac  without 
mingling  with  that  of  any  other  stream ;  the  reservoir  is  now  used  only 
for  the  storage  of  water  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

The  distributing  reservoir  should  be  deepened  as  soon  as  possible  to 
enable  the  water  to  settle  before  reaching  the  cit^,  and  to  enable  it  to 
hold  a  larger  quantity  in  store  in  the  event  of  accidents.  The  embank- 
ments have  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  washing  of  the  waves  caused 
by  high  winds,  and  ^ould  be  repaired  without  delay,  and  lined  with  stone 
laid  in  cement.  The  high  service  reservoir  is  still  left  in  an  incomplete 
state.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  remove  the  unfinished  dome 
intended  to  cover  it,  and  enclose  It  by  a  neat  iron  railing.  It  was  built 
in  order  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  to  Georgetown  heights,  a  part  of 
the  city  too  high  to  be  served  direct  from  the  main  jjipesj  the  water  is 
forced  into  it  by  a  Wortbington  water  pressure  engine,  located  in  the 
west  abutment  of  the  aqueduct  bridge  across  Bock  creek.  There  has 
been  constant  complaint  that  the  residents  on  the  heights  are  not  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  water,  but  irom  a  thorough  examination  and  trial 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  more  than  enough  for  all  praeticaL  purposes, 
and  that  the  consumption,  nearly  200^000  gallons,  being  forced  up  daily, 
must  be  attributed  to  wastelulness.  The  adoption  of  meters  in  all  dwell- 
ings and  mills  is  recommended  by  the  engineer.  The  ir«n  bridges  have 
recently  been  painted  aud  repaired  in  every  particular,  and  are  in  excel- 
lent order.  The  pipe  line,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  conduit,  extends 
,  from  the  distributing  reservoir  to  the  navy  yard ;  it  has  required  very 
little  rei>air.  It  is  again  earnestly  recommended  that  new  fire-pings 
shoidd  replace  the  old  ones  on  Pennsylvania  avenne,  and  that  they  be 
connected  directly  with  the  13-inch  main  ^oug  it.  At  present  the  steam 
engines  have  to  obtain  their  supply  from  other  streets.  The  cost  of 
erecting  new  ones  will  l>e  very  small.  Considering  that  there  are  but 
few  thoroughly  flre-proof  buildings  belonging  to  the  government,  that 
millions  of  doUars  of  public  property  are  distributed  throughout  the  city, 
and  that  immensely  valuable  papers  are  stowed  away  in  most  nnsafe 
40  Ab 
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offices,  every  preeaution  shonld  be  taken  to  prevent  their  deatmction. 
JSj  attention  haa  been  frequently  called  to  this  matter.  The  archives 
belonf^ng  to  the  War  Department,  especially  to  the  Adjutant  General's 
and  Paymaster  General's  offices,  are  particidarly  valuable,  and  in  tb^ 
safety  and  preservation  almost  every  family  in  the  land  is  interested. 
The  pipes  for  increasing  the  supply  of  wat«r  in  the  Capitol  building  were 
laid  Wt  year,  and  work  has  been  commenced  in  placing  others  along 
North  B  street  and  First  street  east,  which  will  make  complete  the  connec- 
tion between  the  terminus  of  the  30-inch  main  on  New  Jersey  avenue  with 
the  12'inch  main  on  Capitol  hiU.  This  will  partly  remedy  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  eoBteru  portion  of  the  city.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the 
constantly  increasing  growth  of  the  northern  part  of  the  city  another 
large  main  will  have  to  be  introduced  into  that  sectioa  from  the  distrib- 
uting reservoir.  The  engineer  reports  that  the  supply  of  water  has  been 
nninterrupt«d,  and  the  consumption  has  exceeded  12,000,000  of  gallons 
per  day,  a  large  amount  of  which  has  been  expended  by  the  government 
buildings,  workshops,  and  fountains.  As  stated  in  my  last  report  certain 
tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  the  government  for  aqueduct  purposes, 
for  which,  in  some  cases,  only  nominal  rents  are  paid ;  in  others  no  rents 
have  been  paid  at  all,  and  claims  are  now  being  made  by  the  owners  to 
become  either  repossessed  of  their  property  or  to  be  paid  for  its  use.  As 
the  United  States  must  retain  the  few  acres  for  the  benefit  of  this  national 
work,  it  is  earnestly  urged  that  the  necessary  appropriations  be  made  to 
pnrchase  them.  But  a  few  thousand  dollars  is  needed  to  meet  all  the 
claims  and  to  buy  the  laud.  The  great  importance  of  introducing  into 
the  capital  an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  water  thus  furnished  has  become  a  great  motive 
power  at  the  different  govemmeut  workshops  and  buildings  throughout 
the  city,  and  when  the  capital  of  the  nation  becomes  what  every  enlight- 
ened citizen  desires  to  see  it,  a  still  larger  demand  will  be  made  for  ^th 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  Including  the  estimates  submitted  for 
completing  the  Washington  aqueduct,  the  total  cost  of  the  work  will  not 
exceed  $4,000,000.  The  following  tables  show  some  very  interesting 
data  in  regard  to  what  should  bo  considered  the  greatest  improvement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
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As  as  inducement  to  obtain  experienced  and  reliable  personB,  competi- 
sation  commensurate  with  their  servicer  ahonid  be  afforded  them.  The 
pay  of  the  clerk,  whose  duties  are  very  arduous,  should  be  certainly 
increased.  The  assist^ints  on  the  different  works  connected  with  the  ofSce 
of  Public  Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Works,  all  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  severally  performed  t£eir  duties  and 
cairied  out  my  instructions. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  MICHLER, 
Major  of  Engineerg,  Bvt,  Brig.  Gen,  fj.  8.  A. 
Brevet  Mtyor  General  A.  A.  nmiPHBETS, 

Chief  of  Engineers  United  States  Army, 

Seadqnarters  Corps  of  En^neers,  WaahingUmf  D.  0. 
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I>eeember7, 1868. 
&m :  I  respectMIf  enbmit  tbe  atmoal  report  of  the  ISwy  Department 
and  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service  dnriiiK  the  past  year. 

EXHIBIT  OF  THE  If  AVAL  FORCE. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  squadron  service,  as  cmigera,  storeships,  and 
rctaming,  is  12,  carrying  111  gone ;  a  reduction  daring  the  year  of  11 
vessels,  carrying  96  gnns.  The  nnmber  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions  in 
nse,  as  cnliaers,  storeships,  receiving  ships,  tags,  &c,  is  81,  carrying  693 
guns;  arednctionfit>m]a8tyearof22  vessels,  carrying 205 guns.  Thetotal 
nmnber  of  vessels  borne  npon  the  navy  list  is  206,  carrying  1,713  gons ; 
a  reduction  during  the  year  of  32  vessels,  carrying  126  gnns.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  exhibit  the  present  employment  and  condidou  ef  the  naval 
force: 

Ho.  Qwif. 

Cruising  vessels  in  squadron  service 35  356 

Vessels  returning  from  squadrons 3  21 

Storeships  for  squadrons 4  31 

Special  and  lake  service 3  19 

Apprentice  ship 1  11 

Practice  vessels,  and  in  nse  at  Naval  Academy 10  115 

Beceiving  ships 6  92 

Quarters  for  officers  at  League  island  and  marine  barraeks, 

Norfolk 2  27 

Tugs  at  navy  yards  and  stations,  powder  boats,  &c. 17  18 

Total  in  nse 81  693 

Iron-clad  vessels  laid  up 16  107 

Iron-clad  vessels  not  completed 5  18 

Steam  sloops  not  completed 15  253 

Line-of  battle  ships  not  completed 2  80 

Other  vessels  laid  op,  repairing,  fitting  for  sea,  and  for  sale .  S7  692 

fatal  number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptionB  in  nse, 
boildiiv,  T^airing,  fitting  for  sea,  &0. 206    1,713 
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The  vessels  of  the  xiavy  are  classified  as  follows: 

No.  OlUUL 

Vessels  of  the  first  rate— of  2,400  tons  and  upwards 35  662 

Vessels  of  the  second  rate— of  1^00  to  2,400  tons 37  483 

Vessels  of  the  third  rate— of  600  to  1,200  tons 76  414 

Vessels  of  the  fourth  rate— under  600  tons 58  184 

Total 206  1,743 

The  following  table  indicates  the  character  of  the  vessels: 

•       No.  GanB. 

Iron-clad  vessels - 52  129 

Screw  steamers 95  938 

Paddle-wheel  steamers 28  199 

Sailing  vessels 31  477 

Total 206  1,743 


THE  SQUADRONS. 

The  organization  of  the  squadrons  remains  essentially  the  same  as 
when  I  made  my  last  annual  report.  Some  changes  of  commanding  offi- 
cers and  of  vessels  have  taken  place,  and  the  force  of  each  squadron  has, 
m  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  seamen  allowed  by  the  act  of 
17th  of  June  last,  been  necessarily  reduced. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  the  naval  force  on  foreign 
stations  was  recalled  to  assist  in  establishing  and  enforcing  the  blockade, 
leaving  the  commerce  and  persons  of  our  citizens  abroad  greatly  exi>ose<L 
On  the  restoration  of  peace  the  Department  immediately  took  measures 
to  re-establish  the  squadrons  which  had  been  broken  up,  and  a  course  ot 
active  cruising  was  ordered  by  which  the  flag,  so  long  withika^^Ti,  might 
be  promptly  exhibited  in  every  important  port  where  the  commerce  of 
our  country  had  penetrated.  This  order  has  been  efficiently  and  satis- 
factorily earned  into  effect  by  the  distinguished  naval  x)fficers  selected 
for  ser\ice  on  foreign  stations,  and  at  no  previous  i)eriod  in  our  history 
have  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  American  navy  and  name  been  more 
honored  and  resi)ected. 

If  our  commerce  and  shipping  interests  have  not  recovered  from  the 
depression  consequent  upon  the  war,  and  are  not  as  expanded  as  fonnerly, 
it  is  from  no  inattention  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  na\'y.  Since  the 
squadrons  were  reorganized,  our  countrymen  and  their  interests  abroad 
have  been  as  vigihuitly  guarded  and  protected  on  ever>^  sea  and  at  every , 
accessible  iwiut  as  at  any  former  period.  It  has  been  the  puri>ost^  of  the 
Department  to  have  one  or  more  of  our  naval  vess<»la  \isit  annually  everj' 
commercial  jwrt  where  American  capital  is  employed,  and  that  a  man-of- 
war  should  not  be  long  absent  from  the  vicinity  of  every  merchant  ship 
that  might  need  assistance  or  protection. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
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meiit,  great  actiyily  and  Tigilaoce  were  necessary  with  onr  limited  usvy, 
uamberiog  in  men  and  ships  less  than  one-fourth  the  effective  force  of  any 
one  of  the  principal  maritime  powers.  Tet  the  worh  has  been  performed 
with  energy  and  zeal,  and  the  views  of  the  Department  well  sostained. 

EnBOPEAH  SQUADBOH. 

Admiral  D.  G.  Farragnt,  who  was  in  command  of  the  sqnadron  at  the 
date  of  my  laat  report,  retnmed  to  New  York  in  the  flag-ship  on  the  10th 
of  November,  leaving  the  squadron  in  temporary  charge  of  Commodore 
A.  M,  Pennock.  The  Franklin  is  to  retom  with  Kear-Admiral  William 
Badford,  who  haa  been  desiguated  to  command  the  squadron,  which  is 
composed  of  the  following  vessels: 

Franklin,  (flag-ship)  . .     39  guns.  |)  Frolic 6  guns. 

Ticonderoga 9  guns.     Guard,  (storeship) 3  gnus. 

Swatara 10  guns.  | 

The  Canandaigna  is  on  her  way  to  the  United  States  from  this  squadrcfli. 

Admiral  Farragut  haa  visited  during  the  year  Holland,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  Greece^ 
Turkey,  and  Morocco.  His  reception  in  every  place  which  he  has  visited 
was  equally  flattering  with  his  reception  the  preceding  year  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  cannot  he  less  acceptable  to  the  government  ^id  people  of 
the  United  States.  White  honoring  that  distinguished  officer,  the  sov- 
ereigns and  other  high  of&cials  of  these  powers,  have  availed  themaelves- 
of  the  occasion  to  compliment,  in  £riendly  terms,  the  nation  he  represents. 
It  is  a  gratification  to  remark,  while  noting  the  movements  of  this  officer 
and  Ms  squadron,  that  in  no  instance  has  an  appeal  been  made  for  his  inter- 
ference in  any  manner  to  relieve  or  extend  aid  to  our  countrymen  scattered 
along  the  shores  where  the  flag  has  been  exhibited,  uor  has  any  applica- 
tion been  made  to  him  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  rights.  Throughout 
Europe  the  rights  of  American  citizens  are  respected,  and  wherever  the 
flag  has  been  carried  by  the  navy  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled and  which  are  guaranteed  by  treaty  stipulations  and  international 
law  have  been  asserted  and  maintained. 

He  left  Lisbon  in  November,  1867,  where  the  usual  courtesies  had  been 
exchanged,  and  where,  by  inritation,  Admiral  Farragut,  with  many  ot 
his  officers,  had  been  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  and 
Don  Fernando,  and  proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and  It^,. 
touching  at  Gibraltar,  Cartfaagena,  Port  Mahon,  Toulon,  Villefranche,. 
and  Spezia,  at  each  of  which  places  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  cour- 
tesies and  attentions,  chll  and  naval.  On  the  occasion  of  an  excursion  t* 
^(adrid,  he  was  conlially  welcomed  by  the  Queen  and  King  Consort  and 
Dtlier  high  officials. 

At  Port  Mahon,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  his  reception  wa» 
peculiarly  gratifying;  each  village  in  Minorca  through  which  he  passed 
was  profuse  in  compliments,  and  in  many  instances  sent  out  deputations  to 
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meet  biin  as  a  descendant  of  one  of  their  ancient  families ;  his  father  hav- 
ing be«n  a  native  of  and  emigrant  from  Cindadela  in  that  island. 

When  the  Franklin  was  at  Spezia,  Admiral  Farragut  visited  Florence^ 
Venice,  and  Glenoa.  He  dined  at  Florence  with  his  Majesty  Vic?tOT 
Emmanuel,  and  was  entertained  by  many  distinguished  officials,  both  of 
Italy  and  other  countries,  at  each  of  the  places  named.  From  Spezia  he 
proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  arrived  in  March. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Bome,  Admiral  Farragut  waB  received  by  the  prime 
minister  and  presented  to  his  Holiness,  the  Pox>e.  He  left  Naples  April 
6th,  and  touching  at  Messina  and  Syracuse,  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  12th. 
He  was  there  joined  by  the  Ticonderoga  and  Frolic,  and  his  departure 
on  the  Idth  was  marked  by  unusual  honors.  The  squadron  was  followed 
to  sea  by  Vice- Admiral  Paget,  commanding  her  Britannic  M^jesty'8 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Caledonia,  which  passed 
close  alongside,  the  crews  manning  the  rigging  and  cheering,  and  the 
band  playing  "Hail  Columbia.''  The  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  passed 
successively,  extending  similar  courtesies.  When  all  had  passed,  Admiral 
Paget  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  the  main  and  fired  a  salute  of  17 
guns.  These  courtesies  were  acknowledged  by  the  crew  of  the  Franklin 
who  manned  the  yards;  the  band  played  "God  save  the  Queen,'' and 
the  salute  was  returned. 

Admiral  Farragut  returned  to  Lisbon  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  after 
itaklng  in  supplies,  proceeded  to  Holland.  He  arrived  at  Flushing  in  June^ 
'A'here  he  remained  until  the  21st.  With  a  number  of  his  officers  he  visited, 
<m  invitation,  his  Msyesty  King  Leopold,  at  Brussels,  and  dined  with 
him.  Subsequently  his  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  attend- 
ants, was  received  on  board  the  Franklin  at  Ostend.  From  Brussels  he 
made  .a  short  tour  to  Liege  and  Essen,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Southampton,  where  he  left  the  Franklin,  and  made  a  tour  to  the  north, 
passing  through  London,  York,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and 
rejoined  the  Franklin  in  July.  On  this  tour  he  received  every  attention 
from  the  authorities  of  the  respective  places  visited,  and  inspected  the 
dock-yards  and  other  establishments  of  interest  to  naval  officers. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  Franklin  was  visited  officially  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  captain  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Galatea,  and  on  the 
12th  Admiral  Farragut  and  other  officers  dined  with  him,  many  dis- 
tinguished perisons  of  England  being  present.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  brothei;,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  visited  the  Franklin  on  the 
14th.  On  the  17th  Admiral  Farragut  called  on  her  Mtyesty  the  Queen, 
.at  Osborne  House.  On  the  Idth  the  corporate  authorities  and  others  of  ^ 
Southampton  visited  the  Franklin,  and  on  the  10th  she  sailed  from  Cowes 
for  Syra,  at  which  place  she  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August. 

Here  Admiral  Facra^t  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Frolic  and  pro- 
iCeeded  to  Constantinople.  The  Franklin  sailed  for  Sm^Tua.  He  reached 
Xiie  Dardanelles  en  the  6th  of  August,  and  ha\ing  received  a  finnan 
from  the  Sultan,  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus,  off  Constantinople^  on  the 
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8th.  On  tlie  I3th  of  Aagust,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  officers 
of  the  navy,  he  was  received  by  his  Mtyeaty,  the  Sultfm,  Abdnl  Axiz, 
in  his  palace  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  called  on  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  then  ou  a  visit  to  Constantinople.  The  Franblin 
having  been  detained  several  days  at  the  Danlanellea  awaiting  a  firman, 
anchored  off  Constantinople  on  the  21et.  Here  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  other  officials.  He  left  the  Bosphoras  <m  the  29th 
and  anchoreAin the  harborofPirtens,  Greece,  OQ  the  31st  of  Angnst. 

At  Athens  he  was  presented  to  the  King  and  QueeUf  and,  npon  invita- 
tion of  the  King,  was  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  yoong  prince,  and 
attended  a  banquet  at  the  palace.  The  Franklin  was  visited  by  the  King, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  Josephina,  and  the  Grand  Dake  Constan- 
tine,  (mother  and  brother  of  the  Queen,)  with  their  re^>ective  suites; 
also  by  the  Greek  officials  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 

On  the  10th  of  September  he  left  Pineus,  and  on  the  14tb  arrived 
ofif  Trieste,  where  official  calls  were  exchanged  and  other  conrtesies 
extended.  He  sailed  from  Trieste  on  the  27th ;  anchored  off  Gibraltar 
October  9th,  and  left  for  New  York  on  the  18th. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  marked  and  interesting  cruises  in 
naval  history,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  national  benefit,  during 
which  extraordinary  coart«sies  and  entertainmente  were  everywhere 
received  and  reciprocated. 

The  principal  iwints  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  as  fhr  as  St.  Panl  de 
Loando  and  the  neighboring  groups  of  islands  which  lie  within  the  limits 
of  the  European  squadron,  have  been  visited  by  the  Swatara.  Bhe  left 
Lisbon  Febmary  6,  and  returned  to  that  port  April  27,  having  toaohed 
at  Porto  Grande,  Porto  Praya,  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  Madeira,  Mon* 
rovia.  Cape  Palmas,  El  Mina,  Fernando  Po,  Jella  Coffee,  and  St.  Thomas. 
Commander  Jeffcrs  reports  tiiat  the  slave  trade  is  entirely  suspended. 

The  vessels  of  this  squadron  have,  daring  the  year,  in  addition  to  Uie 
ports  mentioned,  visited  Valencia,  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Leg* 
horn,  Palermo,  Civita  Vecchia,  Taranto,  Ancona,  Venice,  Brindisi,  Candia, 
Scio,  Marseilles,  Havre,  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Bordeaox,  Panillac,  Basque 
Boads,  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  Hamburg,  Bremerhaven,  Antwerp,  Plymonth,  and 
various  ports  on  the  Irish  coast. 

ASIATIC  SQUASBOK. 

Bear- Admiral  Henry  H.  Bell,  who  was  in  command  of  this  sqaadton 
at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  was  drowned  at  Osi^  on  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  which  he  was  crossing  the  bar.  The 
command  devolved  upon  Commodore  John  B.  Goldsborough,  as  s^or 
officer,  imtil  the  arrival  of  Bear-Admiral  8.  O.  Bowfui,  who  sailed  from 
JSew  York  in  the  Piscataqna  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  assumed  cmn. 
■umd  at  Singapore  on  the  ISth  of  AiniL 
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The  sqnadion  is  composed  of  the  following  vessels: 


Piscataqna^  (flag-ship). ..  23  guns. 

Oneida 8  guns* 

Iroquois 6  gons. 

Ashnelot 10  gons. 

Monocacy 10  guns. 


TJnadilla Sginu, 

Aroostook 6  gnus. 

Mamnee 8  gnus. 

IdahOy  (store  and  hospital 

ship) 7  giiDS. 


The  Shenandoah  is  on  her  way  home  from  this  squadron  under  orders 
issued  in  June  last    TheHartfiordarrivedatNew  York  #l  August. 

The  United  States  minister,  Mr.  YanYalkenburg,  was  of  opinion  that 
oar  government  eihould  be  represented  by  a  strong  naval  force  on  the 
occasum  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo.  Bear-Admiral 
Bell  concurred  in  this  opinion  and  assembled  as  many  vessels  of  tlie  squad- 
dron  off  Hiogo  as  were  availahley  including  the  Hartford,  Iroquois,  Mono- 
cacy, Aroostook,  Oneida^  and  Shenandoah.  The  latter  vessel  conveyed  tbe 
XJnited  States  minister  from  Yokohama  to  consummato  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  Ko  serious  trouble  was  apprehended,  but  certain  discontented  fiio- 
tums  were  known  to  exist  It  was  tihiought,  therefore,  that  the  diqday 
of  foreign  power  would  prove  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  turbulent 
and  disaffected. 

Agreeably  to  arrangements,  Osaka  and  Hiogo  were  quietly  oi>en6d  to 
foreigners  on  the  1st  of  Jannaiy.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  the 
American  and  British  vessels  at  those  places,  their  mastheads  being 
dressed  with  the  respective  national  flags  and  the  l^coon's  flag  at  the 
main.  Every  vessel  simultaneously  fired  asalute  of  21  guns,  which  the 
Japanese  promptly  returned  at  both  places. 

Although  tiie  opening  of  these  ports  had  been  harmonious,  afEurs  boie 
an  aspect  so  unsettled  that  Bear- Admiral  Bell  determined  to  delay  his 
departure,  and  three  days  after  sending  despatehes  to  the  department 
announcing  this  purpose,  he  was  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  his  boat 
off  Osaka. 

lliis  melancholy  event,  made  the  more  afflicting  by  the  drowning  at  the 
same  time  of  lieut.  Oommander  J.  H.  Beed  and  ten  of  the  crew  of  the 
admiral's  barge,  occurred  on  the  morning  of  January  11th.  His  com- 
munication with  the  shore  had  been  interrupted  for  several  days  by  a 
storm,  and  he  left  his  ship  as  soon  as  it  abated  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  United  States  minister.  But  his  barge  was  cai)sized  by 
a  strong  wind  and  heavy  sea  on  the  bar  in  siglit  of  most  of  his  command. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  boate  desi>atohcd  from  the  vessels  present  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate  party,  but  only  three  of  the  boat's  crew  were 
saved.    The  bodies  of  the  lost  were  all  subsequently  recovered. 

The  harmony  which  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  the  new  ports  was  of 
short  duration.  Difficulties,  originating  in  the  innovations  on  ancient 
customs  and  opposition  to  intercourse  with  foreigners,  appeared  among 
the  Japanese,  and  soon  broke  out  in  hostilities. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  contending  parties  came  in  conflict  at 
Osaka.    The  l^coon,  who  favored  the  extension  of  commercial  inter 
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coarse,  waa  defeated ;  and  during  the  night  of  January  Slat,  songht 
shelter  with  some  of  his  principal  adherents' on  board  tlie  Iroqnois,  vhich 
was  in  the  harbor.  Protectiou  was  given  him  until  daylight,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  one  of  his  own  Tessels  of  war. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  the  several  foreign  ministers  were  compelled 
to  abandon  Osaka,  and  were  received  and  conveyed  in  the  Iroqaois  to 
Hiogo,  where  they  established  their  legations.  On  the  4th  of  February 
an  assault  was  tuade  in  the  streets  of  Hiogo  by  a  detachment  of  Japanese 
troops  on  the  foreign  residents,  dnring  which  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Oneida  was  serioosly  wounded  by  a  mnsket  ball.  In  consequence  of 
these  outbreaks,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  foreign  population, 
the  naval  forces  present  made  a  joint  landing  and  adopted  measures  to 
protect  the  foreign  settlement.  But  on  the  8th  of  February  an  envoy 
from  the  Mikado  arrived  at  the  United  States  legation  with  information 
of  a  change  of  government.  Assurance  was  given  that  foreigners  would 
be  protected,  whereupon  a  settlement  was  made  and  the  forces  with- 
drawn. The  Japanese  officer  who  had  command  of  the  detachment  of 
troops,  and  ordered  them  to  fire  on  the  foreigners  at  Hiogo,  was  snbse- 
qaeutly  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  vessels 
of  war. 

Itear-Admiral  Bowan  reached  Yokohama  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
found  the  open  ports  in  possession  of  the  Micado  party.  The  foreign 
naval  forces,  in  pursuance  of  agreement  in  conference,  have  jointly 
occupied  Yokohama  for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  settlement.  No 
serious  disturbances  had  taken  plaee  there  at  the  date  of  the  last 
accounts,  and  Rear- Admiral  Bowan  was  awaiting  the  progress  of  events 
between  the  contending  i>arties. 

After  the  death  of  Bear- Admiral  Bell,  Commodore  Goldsborough  trans- 
ferred his  flag  to  the  Hartford,  and  left  Nagasaki  on  the  Ist  of  February 
for  Hong-Kong,  ou  his  way  to  Singapore  and  the  United  States.  At 
Hong-Kong  he  paid"  an  official  visit  to  the  Chinese  Viceroy  at  Canton, 
who  rules  over  the  two  extensive  and  populous  searcoast  provinces, 
Kwantnng  and  Fulikien.  The  reception  was  cordial  ajid  gratifying; 
and  to  check  in  some  measure  the  frequent  piracies,  the  Viceroy  prom- 
ised to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  fishing  jonks  from  carrying  an 
extra  number  of  men,  or  arms,  or  munitions  of  war. 

The  limits  of  this  squadron  are  extensive  and  the  service  required  is 
of  a  varied  character.  In  December  the  Monocacy  examined  the  track 
of  ste-amers  between  Nagasaki  and  Osaka  through  the  inland  sea,  the 
waters  navigated  by  the  auxiliary  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Compiiny,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  the  proper  sites  for  light- 
houses. During  the  same  month  the  Ashuelot  went  to  Takn,  where  the 
passage  of  the  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Burlingame,  had  been 
obstructed  by  the  rebels.  The  minister  and  family  were  received  on 
board  and  conveyed  to  Shanghai.    In  June  the  UnadiUa  vmted  Bankok, 
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in  Siam^  and  delivered  a  present  of  arms  to  the  prime  niiiiister. 
Gonrtesies  were  exchanged  with  the  King,  the  Grown  Prince,  the  prima 
minister,  and  other  officials. 

In  April  the  Shenandoah  was  sent  to  Oorea  to  make  another  attempt 
to  rescne  the  crew  of  the  schooner  General  Sherman,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Goreans  some  eighteen  months  previously,  it  having 
been  stated  upon  apparently  good  authority  that  some  of  them  were  still 
alive  and  in'»  captivity.  From  all  the  information  that  Gommander 
Febiger  could  gather,  he  concluded  that  none  of  the  crew  or  passengers 
of  the  schooner  were  living.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  fiivir 
survey  of  the  Ping  Yang  river  and  its  approaches,  and  in  securing 
other  useful  data. 

The  Aroostook,  Lieutenant-Gommander  Beardslee,  conveyed  the  con- 
suls f9r  Amoy  and  Foo-Ghoo  to  Formosa,  in  April,  to  enable  them  to 
visit  the  various  ports  on  that  island  coming  under  their  charge.  The 
savages  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  this  island,  it  will  be  recollected, 
murdered  the  shipwrecked  officers  and  crew  of  the  American  bark  Bover. 
Satisfied  from  inquiry  that  no  foreigners  were  in  captivity  on  the  island, 
Lieutenant  Gommander  Beardslee  obtained  assurances  from  the  natives 
of  kind  treatment  to,  and  restoration  of,  any  persons  who  may  hereafter 
be  shipwrecked  upon  the  island.  This  arrangement  was  effected  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  General  Le  G^ndre,  United  States  consid 
at  Amoy,  who,  accompanied  by  an  expedition  furnished  by  order  of  the 
captain-general  of  the  Foukien  province,  visited  the  island  in  the  faU  of 
1867,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  savage  chief  and  made  agreements 
with  him  for  the  future.  The  consul-general  states  that,  but  for  the 
exliibition  of  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States  the  previous  June,  he 
could  have  accomplished  nothing. 

The  light-draught  steamers  Aroostook,  Unadilla,  and  Maumee,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Asiatic  squadron  principally  to  cruise  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy,  were  assigned  to  localities  where  such  crimes  had  been 
most  frequent,  and  have  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  this  special 
duty.  It  is  believed  that  their  presence,  with  that  of  the  small  gunboats 
of  different  nationalities,  has  in  great  measure  suppressed  the  crime. 

Although  the  squadron  has  been  mainly  in  Japanese  waters,  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  ports  in  Ghina  have  been  visited  and  all  needed  pro- 
tection given  to  American  interests. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON. 

Bear- Admiral  James  S.  Palmer,  who  was  in  command  of  this  squadron 
at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  died  of  yellow  fever,  at  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
7th  of  December.  The  flagship  Susquehanna  being  infected  with  Ue 
disease  was,  on  her  return  to  New  York,  placed  out  of  commissiooi  and, 
until  the  Gontoocook  was  ready  for  sea,  the  Wampanoag  was  uaed  as  a 
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flaff-ahip.    Bear-Admiral  H.  K.  Hoff  hoidted  his  flag  on  board  the  hitter 
vessel  oa  the  22d  of  February.    The  squadron  is  now  composed  of  tbe^ 

Gontoocook, (flag-ship)...  13  guns.  |l  Tantio 5  gnoa. 

Saco 10  guns.  |  Gett^borg 9  gnns. 

Penobscot 0  guns.  |  Nipaic 6  gong. 

The  rear-admiral  commanding  has,  in  the  flag-efaip,  visited  many  of 
the  important  points  within  the  limits  of  hia  conm:iand.  I>nring  the 
months  of  May  and  June  he  was  at  St  Thomas,  Santa  Cmz,  Point  ft 
Pitre,  St  Pi^re,  La  Onayra,  Aspinwall,  Port  an  Prince,  and  Key  West 
He  is  now  making  a  second  onuse  throagh  the  West  India  islands,  and 
at  last  advices  was  at  Havana.  The  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  have 
been  actively  employed,  and  have  given  assistance  to  onr  merchantmen 
and  protection  to  onr  citizens  whenever  needed. 
f  A  vessel  continues  to  be  consttuitly  stationed  at  Aspinwall  for  the 
protection  of  oar  citizens  and  treasnre  in  fmtwjto  between  that  place 
and  Pimama.  In  April,  upon  application  of  the  agents  of  the  steamship 
company,  a  force  was  landed  from  the  Penobscot  to  goard  the  passen- 
gers and  treasure,  the  streets  being  filled  with  excited  and  lawless  indi- 
vidnals,  the  police  and  native  troops  having  been  sent  to  Chiriqui  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  republic.  There  was  no 
conflict,  however,  and  when  the  anticipated  trouble  had  passed,  the 
force  re'embarked. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  Hayti  has  called  for  more  than  ordinoiy 
attention  to  American  interests  on  that  island.  Instmctione  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  issued  to  the  admiral  in  command  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events,  and  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  afford  necessary  protection 
to  onr  citizens.  In  pursuance  of  these  directions  the  Gontoocook,  De 
Soto,  Shawmut,  Saco,  Penobscot,  Gettysburg,  and  Nipsic,  have,  atdifferent 
times,  been  in  Haytien  waters,  and  some  of  them  have  remained  there 
for  weeks  sncceseively.  The  naval  offloers  in  command  have  exercised 
prudence,  observed  neutrality,  and  exchfoiged  the  cnstonuuy  coortesies 
with  the  authorities. 

In  March  last  the  De  Soto,  Oommodore  Boggs,  was  ordered  to  Vene- 
zuela to  co-operate  with  our  minister  in  securing  the  release,  and  indemnity 
for  their  detention,  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  American  whaling 
schooner  Hannah  Grant,  who  bad  been  captured  on  tiiie  peninsula  of 
Paraguana,  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Coro.  At  Curacoa  Commodore 
Boggs  learned  of  the  release  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  bat  he  very 
properly  proceeded  to  La  Gnayra,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Stillwell,  the 
United  States  minister,  visited  Caracas  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
vice-president  and  other  authorities  of  the  republic.  The  Saco,  Com- 
mander Wilson,  took  on  bofurd  at  St  Thonuts  the  master  of  the  Hannab 
Onuit,  and,  after  restoring  him  to  his  position,  at  Kingston,  proceeded  to 
Venezuela.  The  question  at  tiiat  stage  became  one  of  indemnity^  sub- 
ject to  a^UBtment  through  other  channels.  'S.q  ftirtiier  occasion  for 
jumd  aotitm  was  tlietefore  neoesBory,  and  the  force  was  withdrawn. 
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In  June  a  display  of  naval  force  in  the  golf  was  considexed  necessary 
in  consequence  at  reports  that  a  hostile  expedition  against  Mexico  was 
eoneentrating  near  l^ew  Orleans.  No  occasion  for  action,  however,  mimi- 
jfesteditselfl 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON. 

The  South  Atlantic  squadron,  under  command  of  Bear-Admiral  Charles 
H.  Davis,  is  composed  of  the  following  vessels: 

Onerriere,  (flag-ship). . .    21  guns.  I|  Wasp 3  gun& 

Pawnee 11  guns.  |  Kansas 8  guns. 

Quinnebaug 6  guns.  | 

Two  vessels  were  ordered  home  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
naval  force  by  act  of  Congress.  The  Huron  arrived  at  New  York  in 
October  and  the  Shamokin  is  daily  expected  at  Philadelphia. 

The  continuation  of  the  war  between  the  allied  powers  and  Paraguay 
has  rendered  it  advisable  to  keep  some  x)ortion  of  the  foi*cc  within  as  cod- 
venient  reach  as  practicable  of  military  operations.  Other  i)oints,  how- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  the  command  have  not  been  neglected,  but  our 
interests  have  received  attention  and  ample  protection.  The  flag  has 
been  shown  at  Bahia,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  St.  Catharines,  San  Carmen,  Ihla 
Grande,  Falkland  islands,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  points 
on  the  coast  of  South  America;  at  Rosario,  Cumpaity,  Corrientes,  aud 
other  places  on  the  La  Plata^  Parana,  and  Paraguay  rivers;  and  at  Cape 
Town,  Little  Fish  Bay,  Benguela^  St.  Paul  de  Loaudo,  Ambriz,  Kin- 
sembo,  Kabend,  Malemba,  Landano,  Black  Point  Bay,  and  Mayumba,  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  Africa. 

The  i>resence  of  naval  vessels  has  generally  been  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  American  citizens  and  their  property;  but  on 
two  occasions  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  laud  a  pait  of  the  foi'ce  at 
Montevideo.  On  the  7th  of  February,  in  concert  with  the  commanders 
of  other  squadrons,  and  at  the  request  of  Governor  Flores,  50  seamen 
and  marines  were  landed  for  the  protection  of  foreign  residents  and  the 
custom-house.  On  the  succeeding  day,  afliiirs  having  quieted,  the  detach- 
ment was  withdrawn.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  another  force  was 
landed  and  remained  on  shore  until  the  2Gth,  in  consequence  of  disturb- 
ances occasioned  by  the  assassination  of  General  Flores. 

Early  in  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Waq> 
was  despatched  to  the  capital  of  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
awsiy  our  minister  resident,  Mr.  Washburn.  When  she  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  war  in  the  Parana  river  the  passage  of  the  vessel  through  the  blockad- 
ing fleet  was  refused  by  the  Brazilian  authorities,  and  after  waiting  some 
months,  and  failing  to  convince  them  of  the  right  of  a  neutral  maa«of-war 
to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Asuncion  for  the  pazpose  stated,  that  vend 
returned  to  Montevideo.  In  August  the  BnudUaii  antborftiea  withdnw 
their  objection,  and  the  Wasp  again  aaeendel  the  fiver,  wUdi  to  of  difl* 
cult  navigation,  owing  to  its  tCMtnooa  aoMlM-  and  ddMng  MBd-lMni 
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Oiily  the  aimaller  class  of  naval  vessels  can  ascend  to  Asuncioii,  on 
the  Paraoa  river,  in  the  interior  of  Soath  America,  S30  miles  from 
Moatevideo.  On  tiie  10th  of  September,  at  Villeta,  (below  Asoncion,} 
the  Wasp  took  on  board  Mr.  Washburn  and  family,  and  conveyed  bim  to 
BuenQS  Ayres.  Bear- Admiral  Davis,  at  the  date  of  his  latest  despatehca, 
was  preparing  to  accompany  the  newly-accredited  minister  of  the  United 
'  States,  General  McMahon,  to  Paraguay. 

The  authorities  of  9t  Catharines,  of  Bahia,  and  of  Uruguay  have 
been  respectively  received  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  interoonrso  with 
them,  and  indeed  with  all  the  South  American  states,  has  been  of  the 
most  Mendly  and  gratifying  cbaxacter. 

HOETH  PACIFIO  SQUADBON. 

On  the  6th  of  August  lost  Bear- Admiral  H.  K.  Thateber,  who  had 
been  in  command  of  this  squadron  for  two  years,  waa  relieved  by  Bear- 
Admiral -Thomas  T.  Craven.    The  squadron  comprises: 


Peqsacola,  (flag-ship) 20  gons. 

Mohongo 10  guns. 

Lackawanna 7  guns. 

Saginaw 6  guns. 


Besaca 8  guns. 

Ossipee 6  gnus. 

Jamestown Id  guns. 

Cyane,  (storeship) 18  gnna. 


Thestt  vessels  have,  during  the  year,  given  much  of  their  attention  to 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  where 
their  presence  has  had  a  salutary  influence.  Bear- Admirals  Thateber 
and  Craven  have  each  in  hia  flag-ship  visited  that  portion  of  the  station ; 
and  the  following  places  have  been  visited,  some  of  them  repeatedly,  by 
the  sevenil  vessels :  Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  Manzar 
uUla,  La  Paz,  Cinaloa  Biver,  Jicabampo,  and  Boca  Macapule. 

The  commercial  ports  of  the  Central  American  states  of  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Bica,  and  San  Salvador  have  been  visited  by  the  Saranac,  Mo> 
hican,  and  Ossipee.  Our  flag  has  been  received  with  manifestations  of 
pleasure  by  both  the  authorities  and  people.  They  all  respect  our  rights 
and  those  of  our  countrymen  residing  there. 

A  vessel  of  this  squadron  continaes  to  be  stationed  at  Panama,  for  the 
protection  of  our  interests  on  the  isthmus.  The  Cyane,  now  there,  an- 
swers the  double  purpose  of  a  guard  and  store  vessel,  and  is  able  ordi- 
narily to  afford  ample  protection  to  American  interests.  In  March  last 
there  weiie  threatened  difficulties  which  rendered  the  display  of  addi- 
tional force  desirable,  and  the  Saranac  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
that  point,  but,  happily,  the  political  disturbance  on  that  occasion  passed 
without  any  necessity  for  interference. 

In  June  last  Bear- Admir^  Thatcher,  in  the  flag-ship,  viuted  the  north* 
weatemooastrtonchingatPortTownseudand  Esqnimault.  Severalves- 
ids  of  the  squadron  have  visited  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Alaska. 
Tliii/>iiltniii  ooDveyed  tb&  oommissioners  from  San  Francisco  to  Sitka, 
tod  iraB-ptesent  and  partidpated  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  tiie 
V  of  the  flag;    The  Besaoa  and  Jamestown,  although  sent  there 
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primarily  for  the  influence  of  the  cold  climate  in  disinfecting  them  of 
yellow  fever,  afforded  such  protection  to  our  citizens  as  was  desired..  In 
April  last  the  Saginaw  was  despatched  to  Alaska,  where  she  remained 
several  months,  for  the  purpose  of  making  explorations  and  surveys,  and 
of  determining  the  most  suitable  harbors  and  anchorages  on  the*coast 
and  in  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Suwanee,  under  orders  for  the  same 
point,  was  wrecked  on  the  9th  of  July,  by  running  on  a  hidden  rock  in 
Shadwell  passage,  while  in  charge  of  a  coast  pilot.  The  officers  and  crew 
succeeded  in  landing  on  the  nearest  beach.  Bear-Admiral  Hastings, 
commanding  her  M^esty's  Pacific  squadron,  and  Commander  Porcher, 
of  her  M^esty's  steamer  Sparrowhawk,  were  prompt  to  render  valuable 
assistance  on  the  occasion.  The  vessel  soon  broke  up,  but  Sear-Admiral 
Thatcher,  who  was  at  the  time  at  Esquimault,  made  the  best  practicable 
terms  for  saving  the  engines  and  other  articles. 

The  Lackawanna,  which  had  been  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  more  than 
a  year,  was  in  May  relieved  by  the  Mohongo.  Our  commeit^ial  and 
whaling  interests  folly  justify  the  constant  presence  of  one  or  mora  of 
our  vessels  in  that  quarter ;  a  fact  which  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
known  that  at  one  time  in  November,  1867,  forty-two  American  flags 
were  flying  from  that  number  of  whaling  and  merchant  vessels  in  the 
harbor  of  Honolulu,  while  but  six  flags  of  all  other  nations  could  be 
seen*  In  July  last,  his  M^'esty  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
attended  by  a  portion  of  his  cabinet  and  his  personal  staff,  visited  the 
Mohongo,  and  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  his  position. 

SOUTH  PAOIFIG  SQUADRON. 

Bear- Admiral  Thomas  Turner  succeeded  Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren  in 
command  of  this  squadron  on  the  14th  of  July  last.  It  is  composed  of 
the  following  vessels : 


Powhatan,  (flag-ship)  . .    17  guns.  | 

Tuscarora 10  guns. 

Kearsarge 7  guns. 


Dacotah 7  guns. 

Nyack 6  guns. 

Onward —   — 


The  vessels  of  this  squadron  have  carried  the  flag  into  all  the  princi- 
pal commercial  ports  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  and  have  ren<lered 
such  protection  to  American  interests  as  was  needed.  On  the  night  ol 
the  loth  of  January  last.  General  Prado,  ex-president  of  Peru,  and 
other  officers,  came  alongside  the  Nyack  and  requested  asylum  from 
personal  violence,  which  he  apprehended  from  the  revolutionary  party. 
He  also  requested  transportation  to  Chili.  Uis  requests  were  complied 
with,  and  he  was  safely  landed  at  Valparaiso. 

Australia  and  the  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Paciflc  have 
not  been  visited,  the  disturbed  condition  of  i)olitical  affairs,  and  disas- 
ters from  physical  convulsions,  in  South  America,  having  rendered  it 
advisable  that  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  should  remain  on  that  ctMst 

Two  vessels,  the  Wateree  and  the  Fredoniay  have  been  lost  by  earth- 
quake. 
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INJUEY  AMD  DBSTBUCTION  OF  TESSELS  BT  EAETHQUAKES. 

A  violent  earthquake  wUcIl  occurred  in  tlie  harbor  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  Id  that  vicinity,  od  the  afternoon  of  ^November  18, 1867,  caused  the 
Btranding  of  the  ITuitod  States  steamer  MoQOogahela;  aad  two  other 
vessels  of  the  sqoadron  barely  escaped  serious  iiyory.  The  De  Soto,  in 
the  harbor  of  St,  Thomas,  waa  swept  from  her  moorings  by  the  force  of 
the  waves,  both  chains  snapping,  and  was  thrown  violently  upon  the  iron 
piles  of  a  new  wharf,  but  fortunately  the  next  ware  carried  her  again 
into  deep  water,  and' she  sustainecl  but  little  injury.  The  Susquehanna, 
in  the  asfme  harbor,  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  her  dangerons  posi- 
tion without  damage. 

The  Monongahelo,  which  at  the  time  was  anchored  off  Frederickstadt, 
island  of  St.  Croix,  was  carried  by  a  wave  over  the  warehouses  and 
into  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town.  She  came  back  with  the  returning 
sea  and  was  left  on  a  coral  reef  at  the  water's  edge.  Fortunately,  but 
iive  of  her  crew  were  lost,  and  no  very  serious  injury  was  sustained  by 
the  ship.  As  it  was  deemed  practicable  to  re-launch  her,  the  officers 
and  crew  remained  by  the  vessel.  On  learning  the  iacts,  the  United 
States  bark  Purveyor  was  put  in  commission  at  New  York,  provided 
with  all  necessary  appliances  for  launching,  and  on  the  17th  of  Januarj- 
left  for  St.  Croix,  where  she  arrived  on  the  Slst,  and  the  party,  under 
the  supen'isiou  of  Saval  Constructor  Davidson,  commenced  preparations 
for  getting  the  lllonongahela  afloat.  The  first  attempt  failed,  but  on  the 
10th  of  May  a  successful  effort  was  made.  She  was  safely  launched,  and 
left  St.  Croix  on  the  13th  of  June,  arrived  at  New  York  the  29th,  and  was 
put  out  of  commission  July  8. 

On  the  13th  of  August  last,  a  violent  earthquake  visited  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  by  which  two  of  the  vessels  of  the  South  Pacific 
squadron  were  lost  to  the  8er\-ice.  The  storeship  Fredonia  had,  in  con- 
seiiuence  of  the  prevalence  of  yeUow  fever  at  Callao,  been  moved- 
lip  to  Arica,  and  was  there  with  the  Waterec  quietly  riding  at  anchor. 
A  short  time  after  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  felt  the  sea  receded, 
leaving  the  Fredonia  on  the  bottom,  and  a  moment  after  the  waters 
rolled  in  with  such  power  as  to  break  her  to  fragments.  Twenty-seven 
otBcers  and  men  were  drowned — three  ofBcers  who  were  on  shore,  and. 
two  seamen  who  were  rescued,  being  all  that  were  saved. 

The  Watereo  was  tluw\Tn  ashore  and  left  high  and  dry  about  500  yards- 
from  high  water  mark.  She  was  badly  strained,  and  her  xiosition  w:as- 
snch  that  the  expense  of  any  attempt  to  launch  her  would  have  exceeded, 
the  value  of  the  vessel.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  government  to  sell  her,  and  the  necessarj-  direc- 
tions were  accordingly  given.  But  a  single  man  was  lost  from  the  vessel — 
a  seaman  in  charge  of  the  captain's  gig,  on  the  beach,  who  was  canicd 
oat  to  sea  by  the  waves. 

Beac-AdmiEal  Turner  was  at  Callao,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Powha^n, 
41  Ab 
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when  this  calamity  occoiied,  and  as  a  matter  of  security  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor  nntil  the  next  morning.  On  learning  of  the  disastroos  results 
of  the  earthquake  at  Ariea,  he  proceeded  to  that  pomU  The  Powhatan, 
on  a^f^caljon  of  the  anthorities  of  Peru,  was  permitted  to  conrey  sur- 
geons, nurses,  &c^  f<^  the  relief  of  the  thousands  of  sufferers  at  Arica. 
The  ocmunanding  oflBcer  of  the  Wateree  also  furnished  such  aid  as  he 
could  to  the  destitute  inhabitants,  with  provisions  from  the  ship's  sup- 
ply. The  senior  oflteer  at  Yidparaiso  promptly  responded  to  an  applica- 
ti<m  of  the  Chilian  government,  by  placing  the  Tuscarora  at  the  service 
of  the  authorities  to  convey  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  the  suf- 
ferers along  the  coast. 

NAVY  YAKD  FACILITIES. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  maritime  x)ower  our  battles  are  tabe 
fought  upon  the  sea  and  not  upon  the  land — ^by  our  fleets,  not  by  our 
armies.  No  nation  of  Europe  can  transport  any  considerable  military 
force  to  our  shores,  but  should  it  be  attempted,  they  would  be  met  upon 
the  ocean  and  there  arrested  by  our  navy,  if  it  is  maintained  in  a  condi- 
tion at  all  commensurate  with  our  maritime  ability,  and  such  as  common 
prudence  admonishes  us  to  have  always  ready  to  be  put  in  commission. 
Our  floating  bulwarks,  not  less  than  our  harbor  fortiflcations,  should 
receive  attention ;  for,  though  peace  now  prevails,  and  we  hope  and 
exx>e«t  its  continuance,  there  may  be  war  in  the  not  remote  future,  for 
which  a  wise  and  prudent  govenmeut  should  be  always  prepared. 

We  are  also  admonished  by  the  exx)erience  of  the  past  that  among 
contending  belligerents  the  rights  of  neutrals  are  not  always  respected ; 
and  the  best  guarantee  against  aggression  is  a  timely  exhibition  of  our 
ability  to  maintain  the  honor  and  rights  of  the  country. 

Unfortunate  would  be  our  condition  should  the  country  be  suddenly 
involved  in  hostilities  with  one  of  the  principal  maritiuie  i>owers  were 
we  no  better  prepared  than  wben  the  late  rebellion  commenced.  Our 
navy  yards  and  establishments  were  then  wholly  inadequate  to  our  wants, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  work  was  consequently  executed,  often  at 
great  disadvantage  and  with  great  delay,  by  private  parties.  This  defect 
has  been  but  partially  remedied,  for,  notwithstanding  our  experience, 
and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made,  none  of  the  navj'  yanls 
}X)8se8s  the  ai^ea  and  appliances,  nor  have  they  the  necessary  establish- 
ments and  machinery  for  maniifiicturiug  engines  and  armature,  nor  are 
we  providing  from  the  abundant  means  which  the  country  possesses  the 
materials  that  should  be  collected  in  anticipation  of  the  national  wants. 

In  none  of  our  no^vy  yards  is  there  more  than  a  single  dry-dock,  and 
there  aix)  but  six  in  all — ^three  built  of  stone  and  three  floating  docks. 
In  the  event  of  a  maritime  war  this  deficiency  would  be  seriously  felt- 
perhaps  to  a  gixjater  extent  than  any  other  of  our  pressing  wnnts — and 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  steps  should  not  be  taken  without 
delay  to  place  our  naval  establishments  in  this  respect  in  a  condition 
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approaching,  at  least,  our  relative  imiKirtance  nith  other  naval  powcnrs. 
The  dockyards  at  Cherbonrg  and  Toulon  in  Prance,  and  at  Fortsmoath 
in  Great  Britain,  eaeh  contain  a  greater  number  of  dry-docks  than  all 
our  yards  combined;  and 'some  of  the  other  dock-yards  of  these  pow^s 
are  but  slightly  inferior  to  those  named.  While  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  maritime  powers  are  increasing  their  dry-dock  f^unlities,  already 
far  greater  than  ours,  we  are  doing  nothing  in  this  direction. 

These  and  kindred  subjects  have  been  adverted  to  in  preceding  reports, 
and  need  not  be  recapitulated  in  detaU,  bnt  coidd  not  be  wholly  omitted. 

EEDUOTIOM  OF  THE  FOEOB  IN  KAVT  YABDS. 

A  reduction  of  the  working  force  in  the  navy  yarda  was  ccHomeiiced 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  by  gradnatly  dismissing  the  most  ineffi- 
cient and  nnreUable  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  retaining  only  the 
experts  and  most  f^thiid  hands  for  continued  i»ermfHient  employment. 
This  arrangement,  while  it  relieved  the  department  of  the  least  profitable 
employes,  secured  a  body  of  skilful  mechanics  on  whom  the  govenunent 
could  always  depend,  and  who  would  form  a  nucleus  to  initiate  others  in 
any  eme^ency.  Hulls  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  navy  yards 
during  the  war  were  in  progress  of  coBstmction  and  yet  unfinished  at  its 
close,  for  which  engines  were  building  under  contracts.  Toemploy  a  small 
force  of  the  best  mechanics  to  complete  in  due  time  the  work  on  these 
vessels  was  considered  true  economy,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  ' 
government  in  alt  respects.  But  the  action  of  Congress  has  necessitated 
a  further  reduction,  bo  that  but  a  remnant  of  that  body  of  superior 
mechanics  who  were  employed  during  the  war  remains,  and  they  are 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the  repair  and  refitment  of  vessels.  These 
reductions  have  introduced  changes,  and  suggestions  for  improvements 
in  other  particulars  have  led  to  reforms,  and  a  reorganization  of  tbe 
management  and  government  of  the  several  navy  yards.  Of  the  large 
gangs  of  workmen  that  were  employed  in  each  of  tbe  mechanical  departs 
meuts,  so  few  are  retained  in  any  of  the  branches,  that  masters  to  super- 
vise the  workmen  are  no  longer  required,  and  tliey  have  accordingly 
been  gradually  dispensed  with  as  the  work  has  diminished.  Foremen 
and  quarter-men,  who  areskilfulmechanics,  now  peiformtlie8er\-ice  which 
was  assigned  to  masters  when  the  yards  were  filled  with  mechanics. 

These  reforms,  and  a  more  correct  distribution  of  navy-yard  duiies 
among  the  several  bureaus,  which  constitutes  an  essential  feature  in  the 
i-eorganization,  whereby  a  more  close  and  rigid  accountability  prevails, 
have  saved  annually  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  government  at  each 
of  the  navy  yards. 

Congress,  by  reducing  the  day's  labor  of  those  who  work  for  the  govern- 
ment to  eight  hours  instead  of  ten,  has  imposed  on  the  department,  as 
a  necessity,  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  hands  to  execute  tlie 
same  amouut  of  work ;  and  if  it  was  intended  that  the  i>er  diem  compen- 
sation for  a  working  day  of  t«n  houre  in  ont«ide  establishments  shoold, 
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under  the  statute,  flx  tiie  rate  of  wages  in  navy  yards,  20  per  cent  is 
added  to  the  eost  of  labor. 

The  estimates  for  labor  f<w  the  current  year  were  based  on  the 
standard  which  had  always  preTioosly  been  recognized  and  observed, 
bat  Congress,  while,  diminishing  Ihe  appropriations  below  the  esti- 
mates, also  lessened  the  amount  of  labq^  to  be  daily  rendered  by 
each  individual  wofrkmsok.  While,  therefore,  the  department  is  fiir- 
uished  with  less  means,  it  is  compelled  to  employ  one-fifth  more  laborers 
than  in*  preceding  years  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

To  preserve  and  protect  the  vessels  and  other  property  at  our  navy 
yards  is  a  duty  prompted  by  economy  and  dictated  by  %  proper  regard 
for  the  public  interest  Work  should  not  be  wholly  suspended  on  the 
ships  which  have  been  commenced  and  are  yet  unfinished,  but  they 
should  be  completed,  and  gradually  launched,  and  brought  into  service 
as  they  may  be  wanted*  If  properly  protected,  they  can  remain  on  the 
stocks  fior  years  without  injury,  after  the  hulls  are  finished.  Eadi 
vessel,  when  she  returns  from  a  cruise,  should  be  at  once  repaired  and 
placed  in  an  efficient  condition.  Hulls  and  engines,  after  long  service 
in  different  climates,  become  worn  and  injured,  and,  if  neglected,  will 
i-apidly  decay.  It  cannot  be  true  economy  to  withhold  appropriations 
essential  for  full  and  thorough  re][(air3,  for  completing  unproTements 
which  have  been  commenced,  and  for  protecting  auid  aftbrding  facilities 
necessary  to  the  good  order,  proper  condition,  and  efficiency  of  the  navy 
yards  and  navy  establishments.  In  some  resx>ects  the  public  interest 
has  been  made  to  suffer  from  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  sufficient  appro* 
priations  for  the  purposes  herein  indicated,  and  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  such  omission  be  hereafter  avoided. 

THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

Vice- Admiral  Porter  continues  in  cliargc  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
The  high  standing  of  the  institution  continues  to  be  maintained  and  the 
officers  yearly  added  to  the  service  x)ossess  the  advantage  of  excellent 
iicademic  culture  with  professional  discipline.  The  number  of  grad- 
uates at  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year  was  79;  the  number  of 
admissions  the  present  year,  49 ;  total  number  of  midshipmen  now  at 
the  academy,  286.  At  the  commencement  of  their  practice  cruise  the 
current  year  the  midshipmen  visited  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  where  they  spent  several  days  in  competing  exercises  and  in 
the  interchange  of  hospitalities.  Two  of  the  vessels — ^the  Bavaiuiah 
and  Macedonian — ^then  sailed  for  the  Azores,  touched  at  Madeira  on 
their  way  home,  and  arrived  at  Annax)olis  on  the  20th  of  August. 
The  Dale  returned  and  cruised  in  Chesapeake  bay  with  the  midshii)- 
men  who  entered  in  June,  and  who  (;oni]>ose  the  present  foiuth  class. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1SG5,  until  the  formation  of 
thi*  present  class,  I  have  appointed  no  midshipmen  from  the  States 
which  were  excluded  from  representation ;  but  the  admission  of  repre- 
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sentatives  during  tlie  current  year,  tlLongli  at  a  late  period,  has  led  te 
the  recommeudation  and  ajtpoiutmeat  of  Beveral  niidBhipmen  from  those 
States. 

The  academy  grounds  have  been  enlarged  during  the  year  by  Ute  pur- 
chase of  a  portion  of  the  fenu  known  as  "  Strawberry  HiU,"  and  a  condi- 
tional agreement  has  been  made  for  securing  tlie  remainder  of  this  prop- 
erty, should  Congress  make  the  necessa^  appropriation. 

HIATAL  APPKENTIOES. 
The  act  of  June  17, 186S,  limits  the  number  of  persons  authorized  to 
be  enlisted  into  the  navy,  including  apprentices  and  boys,  to  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  no  more.  This  limitation,  which  is  actually 
below  the  maximum  which  existed  prior  to  the  war,  has  compelled  the 
Department  to  reduce  the  number  of  naval  apprentices.  A  discon- 
tinuance of  general  enlistments  was  ordered  immediately  on  the  x>assage 
of  the  act,  and  discharges  have  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
require  the  Department  to  put  one  of  the  school  ships  out  of  commissioD. 
The  necessity  for  this  step  is  to  be  regrette<l,  because  a  policy  had  been 
adopted  for  the  future  of  the  navy,  which,  if  properly  encouraged  and 
sustained,  would  bavo  furnished  both  the  naval  and  commercial  marine  ' 
with  a  body  of  mariners  of  nnsorpassed  excellence.  In  preceding 
reports  I  have  stated  very  folly  the  plan  and  purpose  which  seemed 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  the  government  and  country  with 
seamen  to  man  our  ships,  and  Congress  until  the  present  year  was  un- 
derstood to  have  approved  the  object.  Those  iamiliar  with  the  subject 
arc  aware  that  the  naval  changes  which  have  taken  place  and  are  in 
progressby  the  iutroduction  of  steam,  Together  with  the  feet  of  greater 
inducements  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  are  diminishing  the  class  of 
man-of-war's  men  ou  which  we  have  hitherto  depended,  and  who  are 
fast  disappearing. 

In  {K>)  lit  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  efficiency,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  the  apprentice  system,  well  regulated  and  maintained,  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  government  and  country.  Commencingtheirpro- 
fes.sion  in  early  life,  apprentices  would  receive  a  thorough  nautical  edu- 
cation, qualifying  them  to  discharge,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  all  the  duties 
of  ordinarj'  scameu,  aild,  disciplined  and  trained  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  they  would  become  experts,  and  able  to  render  invalnable 
service. 

•  I  am  unable  to  i>erceive  reasons  for  iuclnding  naval  apprentices 
withlu  the  established  number  of  i>er8ons  employed  in  the  naval  service, 
and  the  eflcct  must  uecessarily  be  to  limit  their  number,  and  check  a 
system  so  auspiciously  commenced,  if  it  does  not  wholly  defeat  the  great 
object  intended. 

SUEVEY  OF  THE  NOETn  PACIFIC. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  intercourse  between  western  Amer- 

i*ca  and  Asia,  of  the  giowiiig  commerce  of  the  Pacifle "States,  and  of  the 
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iinportaiit  and  Tarioos  intoeBto  widdi  are  f^iringiiig  up  in 
vifli  our  reeent  extenare  aeqidstioiiBy  it  is  ia^KHtaat  that  a 
^ete  and  systematic  marvey  should  be  made  of  the  yonh  Pacific 
The  naval  vessels  on  the  stalioii  eontinne  to  peribnn  some  «sefal  but 
neeessaril J  iwn»t»^  and  irre|;alar  surveys  over  that  extensive  a» 
tiaU J  ezi^ored  field,  hot  die  period  has  arrived  when  fwmetiring 
effeeti  ve  shoold  be  dme.  Oor  rising  States  on  the  Pacific,  ear 
ing  intimaej  with  tiie  islands  of  that  oeean^  oor  growing  trade  with 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  vast  andvariedinterestsandi^ansof  oommer- 
cial  enterprise  which  are  opening  fiom  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  islands 
on  the  north,  demand  of  as  oor  im^Kr  eontributimi  to  the  cause  of  navi- 
gation and  nantiral  sdenoe.  In  a  region  where  we  have  soch  a  length 
of  coast  line,  soch  large  possessions,  and  sn^  a  wcmderfdDy  expanding 
eommeroe,  inviting  the  enterprise  and  ca^tal  of  oor  citizens^  the  United 
States  are  interested  beyond  any  other  i)ow^  in  giving  security  to  tbt 
mariners  who  traverse  that  ocean. 

Attoiticm  is eqiecially  invited  to  Brooks  or  Midway  Islands,  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  and  recently  surveyed  by  order  of  this  department 
The  charts  of  the  survey  represent  two  idands  enclosed  in  a  lagoon, 
forming  a  perfectly  secure  harbor,  accessiUe  to  vessels  drawing  Ieft> 
than  twenty  feet,  and  affinding  an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  fresh  water. 
These  islands,  which  are  uninhabited  and  unoccupied,  are  situated  about 
midway  between  California  and  eastern  Asia,  on  the  track  of  the  mafl 
steamships,  and  furnish  the  only  known  refuge  for  vessels  passingdirectfy 
between  the  two  continents. 

It  is  represented  by  the  naval  officers  who  made  the  survey,  and  also  by 
Bear- Admiral  Thatcher,  lately  &  command  of  the  yorth  Pacific  squad- 
ron, that  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  might  be  deepened  at  a 
very  small  expense,  and  a  port  vastly  superior  to  Houolulu  be  thus 
opened  to  mariners,  where  a  depot  might  be  established  for  the  supply 
of  provisions,  water,  and  foe!  to  the  ocean  steam  lines,  and  a  refuge 
afforded  to  merchant  ships  na\igating  that  ocean.  The  importance  of 
taking  possession  of  these  islands,  and  making  the  proposed  improve- 
ments, can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  and  should  not  be  delayed. 

lEON-CLADS. 

The  Department  has  continued  previous  arrangements  for  the  ens- 
tody  and  preservation  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  which  it  has  on  hand.  These 
vessels  can  be  serviceable  only  in  time  of  war,  and  the  probabilities  afe 
that  with  a  prolonged  peace  they  will,  from  corrosion  and  other  causes, 
greatly  deteriorate  and  not  unlikely  become  useless  before  they  will  be 
needed  for  service.  In  the  mean  time  their  keeping  and  proper  care  are 
attended  with  considerable  annual  expense,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period  a  large  outlay,  almost  equal  to  the  eonstruotion  of  new  vessels, 
will  be  required  to  put  them  in  sailing  and  fighting  condition. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  authoiizing  their  sale  but  two 
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have  been  disposed  of— the  Catawba  and  Oneota,  of  a  class  of  eight  ves- 
sels similar  in  all  respects — at  their  appnused  value,  9765,000,  -which  has 
been  paid  into  the  gener^  treasury,  as  directed,  and  not  applied  to  the 
pari)Oses  of  this  Department  Exception  was  taken  t«  this  sale  aii*'. 
transfer,  and  Congress,  tbrongh  a  committee,  ordered  an  investigation. 
Delay  and  embarrassmeot  followed  to  the  annoyance  of  the  foreign  gov- 
enunent  which  was  indirectly  the  purchaser,  and  Hie  effect  has  been  to 
deter  other  powf  ra  from  offering  tA  make  purchases,  and  such  of  our 
countrymen  as  interested  themselves  to  effect  sales,  as  a  business  opera- 
tion, have  apparently  abandoned  their  efforts. 

"  It  has  been  and  still  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  the  true 
IKiUcy  of  the  government  is  to  dispose,  if  possible,  of  all  the  vessels  of 
the  classes  whose  sale  has  been  authorized  by  Congress.  To  keep  them 
entails  a  large  annual  expense  upon  the  government,  and  in  a  few  years 
if  unused  they  will  become  valueless  as  vessels-of-war,  and  will  have  to 
be  broken  up  and  disposed  of  as  old  material.  It  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, therefore,  whether  they  should  not  be  sold,  if  opportunity  oBen, 
at  less  than  their  present  appraisement. 

PEOMOTIOM  OF  OFFICEES. 

The  act  of  April  21, 18^4,  provides  that  "no  line  officer  upon  the 
active  list  below  tlie  ^ade  of  commodore,  nor  any  other  naval  ofBcer, 
shall  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  until  hia  mental,  moral,  and  profes- 
sional fitness  to  perform  all  his  duties  at  sea  shall  be  established  to  the 
satiRfaction  of  a  board  of  examining  officers,  to  be  api>ointed  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,"  and  unless  he  has  "  been  examined  by  a  board 
of  naval  surgeons  and  pronounced  physically  qualified  to  perform  all  his 
duties  at  sea."  K  not  recommended  for  promotion  by  both  of  these 
boards  the  act  directs  that  he  "  shall  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  young  officers  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  active  professional  career  are  in  some  instances  placed  on  the  retired 
list  and  thus  become  pensioners  for  life,  after  having  received  an  edu- 
cation at  the  public  expense,  without  rendering  any  equivalent  service, 
Ko  discretionary  power  ia  conferred  on  the  Secretary  or  President  to 
-  permit  a  second  examination,  even  if  the  officer  shall  have  subsequently 
overcome  the  cause  of  failure,  nor  can  any  relief  be  granted,  for  the  act 
is  mandatory. 

It  may  well  be  Questioned  whether  any  officer  below  the  grade  of  heu- 
tenant  commander  should  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  for  mental  or  profes- 
sional disqualification  which  is  often  the  result  of  indolence  or  incapacity. 
In  the  case  of  an  officer  sent  before  a  retiring  board  and  who  may  be 
found  incapacitated  for  active  service,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  disability 
or  incompetency  does  not  "result  from  long  and  fidthftil  service,  from 
wounds  or  iiyury  received  in  the  line  of  duty,  from  sickness  or  exposure 
therein,  or  from  any  other  incident  of  service,"  the  "officer  may  be 
retired  upon  furloagb  pay,  or  he  shall  be  wholly  retired  from  the  service 
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with  one  year's  pay,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President.'*  Were  this  rule 
made  applicable  to  those  officers  in  the  lower  grades  who  may  &il  to 
pass  their  examination  for  promotion,  no  ii^ustice  would  be  done,  and 
the  government  would  be  relieved  from  the  expense  of  pensioning  for 
life  incompetent  and  useless  officers  by  wholly  retiring  them  from  the 
service  on  such  failure,  or  on  a  second  failure,  after  a  reasonable  time  for 
another  examination. 

LEAGUE  ISLAND. 

On  the  17th  of  April  last  a  proposed  fonn  of  deed  of  this  property, 
with  accompanying  papers,  was  received  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  examination,  as  required 
by  statute.  The  investigation  of  the  various  titles  involved  has  neces- 
sarily been  protracted  and  one  or  two  points  suggested  by  the  Attorney 
General  yet  remain  to  be  reported  upon.  It  is  thought  that  but  a  short 
time  will  elapse  before  the  title  will  be  perfected  and  the  land  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

SITE  ON  THE  THAMES  RIVER  FOR  NAVAL  PURPOSES. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  a  tract  of  land,  having  a 
water  front  of  not  less  than  a  mile  on  the  Thames  liver,  near  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  had  been  selected  for  transfer  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  clause  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
naval  service,  approved  March  2, 18C7.  The  deeds  of  the  property  were 
offered  to  the  government  by  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  on  the  22d  of 
May,  and  after  examination  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  provided  by 
law,  were  formally  accepted  on  the  27th  of  June,  18G8. 

The  act  directing  its  acceptance  provides  that  the  property  shall  "be 
held  by  the  United  States  for  naval  purposes,"  and  good  faith  requires 
that  action  should  be  taken  looking  to  its  occupancy  by  some  branch  of 
the  service.  An  appropriation  will  be  needed  for  enclosing  tlie  land  and 
for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  buildings.  Soon  after  its  acceptance 
Commodore  T.  A.  Hunt  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  pix)perty  and 
see  that  no  depredations  were  ma<lc  upon  it,  but  for  want  of  an  appro- 
priation nothing  further  has  been  attempted.  • 

TIMBER  LANDS. 

In  my  annual  report  in  186(>  attention  was  invited  to  the  condition  of 
the  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  by  the  government  in  certain  States 
of  the  south,  for  "the  sole  piu-pose  of  supj^lying  timber  for  the  navy  ot 
the  United  States.''  A  number  of  agents  were  for  many  years  appointe<l. 
with  considerable  salaiies  and  contingent  expenses,  to  superintend  thes** 
reservations  and  protect  them  from  depredation;  but  while  payment  wa^i 
promptly  made  for  their  supposed  services,  payment  was  also  made  for 
all  timber  used  by  the  navy.    It  is  not  known  that  any  live  oak  was  ever 
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procured  for  the  navy  from  tbese  reservatiooB,  which  are  located  in 
Georgia,  Miasisaippi,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 

The  agencies  were  discontinned  during  the  rebellion,  and  since  the 
restoration  of  peace  no  appropriations  have  been  made  to  revive  or  con- 
tinue them.  A  suggestion  was  made  in  a  former  report  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  for  the  Land  Office  to  resume  poaaession  of  theee  lands 
and  put  them  in  the  market  for  sale.  Should  tUs  not  be  done,  an  appro- 
priation would  aeem  to  be  advisable,  to  pay  such  agrata  aa  may  be 
appointed  to  protect  these  lands  against  trespassera. 

PENSION  LAWS. 

The  second  section  of  "An  act  rearing  to  penaiona,"  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  provides  "  that  no  person  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion by  reason  of  wounds  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  subsequently  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  nnless  the 
person  who  was  wounded  or  contracted  the  disease  was  in  the  line  of 
duty ;"  and,  "  if  in  the  naval  service,  was  at  the  time  borne  on  the  books 
of  some  ship  or  other  vessel  of  the  United  States,  at  sea  or  in  harbor, 
actually  in  commission,  or  was  on  his  way,  by  direction  of  competent 
authority,  to  the  United  States,  or  to  some  other  vessel  or  naval  station.'* 
Some  of  the  most  bazai'dous  duty  in  which  naval  officers  are  called  upon 
to  engage  is  discharged  at  shore  stations,  and  when  their  names  are  not 
borne  upon  the  books  of  a  vessel  actually  in  commisaiou.  It  is.mani- 
featly  unjust  to  deprive  the  family  of  an  officer  or  seaman  who  may  lose 
his  life  while  engaged  in  proving  a  gun,  or  firing  a  aalute,  or  "in  the 
line  of  duty"  in  any  other  way,  of  the  small  pension  heretofore  allowed 
in  such  cases,  because  his  name  happens  to  be  borne  npon  the  books 
of  the  station  instead  of  a  vessel  in  the  harbor  actually  iu  commission. 
Within  the  past  month  an  officer  who  had  been  42  years  in  the  service, 
has  died  of  disease  "  contracted  iu  the  line  of  duty  "  on  shore,  and  nndw 
the  provisions  of  this  act  his  £amily  are  deprived  of  a  pension.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  law  be  amended  in  this  particular. 

NATAL  PENSIONS. 

The  naval  pension  roll  qn.  the  Ist  of  November,  1868,  was  as  follows: 

1,175  invalids,  annually  receiving $92,674  19 

1,515  widows  and  children,  receiving 247,152  00 

36  invalids,  under  act  March  2, 1867,  receiving 4,466  00 

2,726  persons,  receiving  a  total  amount  of 347,031  19 

There  has  been  daring  the  year  an  increase  on  the  pension  list  of  248 
persons,  calling  for  $27,203  96. 

PRIZES  AND  PENSION  FUND. 
In  my  annual  report  for  1865,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  prizes  cap- 
tured during  the  war  and  at^'ndicated  prior  to  the  Ist  of  November  of 
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that  year  were  given.  Since  that  date  most  of  the  cases  then  in  <xmrt 
have  been  determined,  and  upon  the  1st  of  November  of  the  present 
year  the  gross  proceeds  of  snch  sales,  as  far  as  retomed,  amounted  to 
$24,875,344  91 ;  expenses  afi  far  as  retomed  $1,828,000  86 ;  net  proceeds 
$23,629,627  57. 

Daring  the  year  the  naval  pension  fond  has  been  increased  $1,000,000, 
making  a  total  at  the  present  time  of  $14,000,000. 

The  act  of  April  23, 1800,  provided  ^^  that  all  moneys  accruing  or 
which  have  already  accrued  to  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  prizes, 
shall  be  and  remain  forever  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  half- 
pay,  should  the  same  be  hereafter  granted  to  the  officers  and  seamen 
who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same."  In  the  revision  of  the  prize 
law  in  1862,  when  the  country  was  engaged  in  war,  this  provision  was 
re-enacted,  and  subsequently,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  trustee  of  the  fund,  was  authorized 
to  invest  it  in  registered  securities  of  the  United  States,  which  was  done, 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest  the  government  was  paying  to  other  creditors, 
viz.,  six  per  cent,  in  gold.  The  statute  also  provides  that  if  the  income 
of  the  fund  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  ^^  tiie 
surplus  shall  be  applied  to  the  making  of  Luther  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  disabled  officers,  seamen,  and  marines." 

In  making  this  my  annual  report,  and  stating  the  condition  of  the 
fund,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  as  trustee  to  present  the  foregoing 
extracts  from  the  statutes  pledging  the  public  faith  that  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  prizes  shall  be  and  forever  remain  a  f\ind  for  the 
payment  of  naval  pensions  and  for  the  investment  in  registered  bonds 
bearing  interest  in  gold.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  act  of  July 
last,  which  reduces  the  interest  to  three  per  cent,  in  currency,  with  the 
pledged  faith  previously  given,  which  involves  the  national  honor. 
Had  this  loan  been  made  to  States  or  individuals  on  the  teniis  specifiwl, 
the  contract  would  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  This  fimd  belongs 
unquestionably  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  navy,  who 
by  their  courage,  activity,  and  enterprise,  stimulated  by  the  pledged 
faith  of  the  government,  captured  the  prizes  from  the  avails  of  which 
the  ftmd  is  derived.  The  income  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest — less 
than  is  paid  by  the  government  for  any  other  loan,  and  payable  in  what 
is  called  "  lawful  money"  instead  of  coin,  which  is  always  lawful,  and 
which  was  originally  specified  when  the  loan  was  made — may  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  necessary  disbursements  for  the  pensions  at  the  rates 
now  established.  But  had  not  the  income  been  re<luced  over  fifty  per 
cent,  by  the  act  of  July  last,  the  rate  of  naval  pensions  might  be  in- 
creased, and  I  should  have  felt  it  a  dutv  to  renew  mv  recommendation 
for  a  revision  of  the  naval  i)en8ion  laws  for  that  pui'pose  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

I  cannot  injustice  to  the  distinguished  naval  officers  who  have  i-endered 
invaluable  service  to  the  coimtr}',  and  by  their  gallantrj-  contributed 
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largely  to  this  fiind,  omit  agiuB  oalling  att«DtaoB  to  t^e  fact  tbbt  the 
present  pension  laws  make  no  provision  for  pensions  to  Uie  femilies  of 
the  udmiral,  Tice-admiral,  rear-admirals,  commodores,  and  other  giades 
of  the  line  and  staff,  and  again  urging  that  suitable  proTision  be  made 
in  each  of  these  cases. 

BXFENSES  AKD  ESTIUATES. 

The  available  resources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30, 1868,  were $103,465,754  69 

By  request  of  the  Navy  Departntent  there  was  carried 
to  the  snrplns  fund  of  the  treasoiy,  on  the  30th 
September,  1867 65,000,000  00 

Leaving  subject  to  draft 38,465,764  69 

There  remained  in  the  treasnry,  on  the  30th  June,  1S68 .       18,345,360  07 

Showing  an  espenditore  during  the  fiscal  year  of 20,120,394  62 

The  resonrces  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  as  follows : 

Balance  in  the  treasory «18,345,360  07 

Appropriations,  act  June  17, 1868 17,366,350  00 

35,701,710  07 
There  has  been  designated  to  be  carried  to  the  sarplus 

fund 1,129,694  95 

Leaving  unexpended  and  available  for  the  current  flacal 

year 34,572,015  12 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  are  as  follows : 

Pay  of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy $7,389,726  67 

Bepairs  of  buildings,  docks,  and  incidental  expenses  in 

navy  yards 1,285,996  00 

Pay  of  civil  establishment  in  navy  yards,  hospitals,  &c.  426,839  75 

Ordnance,  repair  of  magazines,  &c 450,000  00 

Goal,  hemp,  and  equipments 1,320,000  00 

Navigation  and  navigation  supplies 207,500  00 

Kaval  Academy 210,684  40 

Naval  Observatory  and  Nautical  Almanac 40,500  00 

Repair  and  preservation  of  vessels 3,790,500  00 

Steam  machinery,  tools,  &c 1,305,000  00 

Provisions  and  clothing j 1,672,500  00 

Bepairs  of  naval  hospitals  and  laboratories 46,000  00 

Contingent  expenses 1,674,500  00 

Support  of  marine  corps 1,174,707  77 

Total 20,993,414  59 
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As  Congress  has  for  two  years  declined  to  make  appropriationB  tor 
improvements  in  navy  yards,  I  directed  the  several  boreaus  of  the 
Department,  in  pr^iaring  their  annual  estimates,  to  accept  tlie  policy 
so  emphatically  indicated  of  the  wishes  of  Congress,  and  to  limit  their 
estimates  to  the  amonnt  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  senice,  based 
upon  the  authorized  number  of  men,  and  what  is  absolutely  required  to 
keep  in  repair  and  to  preserve  the  public  property.  Should  it  be  thought 
advisable  to  place  the  navy  yards  in  more  efficient  condition,  befitting  the 
requirements  of  the  country  and  the  service,  former  reports  can  be 
referred  to  for  statements  of  improvements  considered  essential,  or 
should  the  views  of  the  Department  in  these  respects,  or  as  regards  any 
branch  of  the  service  be  desired,  they  will  be  promptly  furnished. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  estimates  of  this  Department  and  the 
appropriations  of  Congress  have,  untU  the  present  year,  been  based  on  a 
maYimnm  of  15,000  enlisted  men.  Although  the  appropriations  author- 
ized the  enlistment  and  payment  of  this  number,  the  Department  in 
organizing  the  squadrons  has  employed  no  more  than  the  necessities  of 
the  service  on  a  moderate  naval  peace  establishment  required.  Less 
than  twelve  thousand  men  were  enlisted,  leaving  a  reserve  of  over 
three  thousand  to  be  called  into  service  in  case  of  emergency.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Deixirtment,  while  under  my  administratiou,  to 
present  in  each  annual  report  the  actual  condition  of  the  service  in  all 
its  branches,  with  ample  estimates  for  every  requirement  and  proposed 
improvement  Congress  and  the  country  have  thus  been  fully  apprised 
of  the  necessities  and  purposes  of  the  Department,  and  deficiency  bills  at 
subsequent  sessions  have  been  avoided. 

When  Congress  convened  one  year  ago,  and  the  Department  leaniCMi 
informally  that  it  was  the  intention  to  reduce  the  service  one-half,  to 
defer  the  completion  of  vessels  which  had  been  commenced,  and  for 
which  engines  had  been  contracted  before  the  war  terminated,  and  to 
discontinue  improvements  in  the  navy  yards,  the  estimates  were  at 
once  revised  and  made  to  conform  to  the  new  condition  of  things.  The 
Department  had  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to  this  reduction,  nor 
informed  that  any  change  from  the  then  existing  number  was  designed: 
nor  was  any  time  allowed  to  recall  from  distant  stations  the  vessels 
which  were  to  be  dispensed  with  in  order  that  the  squadrons  might  l>o 
graduated  by  the  new  standard.  Measures  were,  however,  promptly 
adopted  upon  the  passage  of  the  act  to  reduce  the  number  to  the  legal 
limitation,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  Ist  of  September. 

The  estimates  now  submitted  are  for  8,500  men,  including  apprentices 
the  niunber  established  by  the  act  approved  on  the  17tli  of  last  June. 
"Should  Congress  at  its  present  session  enlarge  or  diminish  the  number 
now  authorized,  the  appropriations  should  be  made  necessarily  to  corre- 
spond, and  the  estimates  which  follow  must  conform  to  existing  legislation. 
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THE  BUREAUS. 

TIi«  accompanying  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  boreaos,  aiul  of 
tlie  comma uilant  of  the  mariae  corps,  give  a  summary  of  the  operations 
of  their  several  departments  during  the  year,  oud  are  referred  to  for  ftill 
ini'onnation  upon  points  which  can  here  he  only  hriefly  alluded  to. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  details  with  minuteness 
the  improvemeiits  made  in  the  several  nary  yards,  and  gives  a  statement 
of  the  work  now  in  progress  and  what  is  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary, with  the  closest  economy,  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  and  the 
care  of  the  jiublic  property.  The  channel  of  the  Wallabout  bay,  at  the 
New  York  navy  yard,  has  so  far  filled  up  aa  to  cause  much  embarraas- 
ment  in  the  docking  and  moving  of  heavy  ships,  and  an  appropriation 
will  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  dredging.  Another  eflfort  to  obtain 
from  the  State  of  New  York  jurisdiction  over  the  recently  purchased 
Buggies  property  has  been  made,  and  failed  in  consequence  of  local 
opposition.  Nothing  has  been  done,  for  want  of  an  appropriation,  with 
the  property  at  New  London,  the  title  to  which  has  been  received  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  reports  that  very  large  amounts 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  acciunulated  during  the  war,  still 
remain  on  hand,  the  subsequent  wants  of  the  service  having  made  no 
material  diminution  in  the  quantity.  Their  value  is  estimated  to  bo 
alK)ut  917,000,000,  and  the  charges  for  their  preservation  make  consider- 
able drafts  on  the  small  appropriation  allowed  for  ordnance  expenditure. 
I'^sperimental  operations  have  ceased  e-ntirely,  but  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
recommends  an  appropriation  for  renewing  them,  the  solution  of  the 
ordnance  problem  being  the  principal  condition  to  a  successful  determi- 
nation of  the  proi>er  armature  as  weD  as  armament  of  .efficient  war 
vessels. 

The  chief  of  the  Bnrean  of  Equipment  and  Becniiting  reports  that, 
owing  to  the  i-eduction  of  the  naval  force,  the  only  contract  made  for  the 
ciurent  year  is  for  10,000  tons  of  coal  at  $3  33  per  ton.  The  board 
appointed  to  test  the  comparative  tensile  strength  of  wire  and  hemp 
Kipe  report  that  the  experiments  show  that  ^vir6  rope  of  less  than  half 
the  diameter  of  hemp  fully  equals  the  latter  in  strength.  Its  manufac- 
ture and  use  is  therefore  recommended.  During  the  year  360  tons  of 
hemp  have  been  manufactured  into  cordage.  The  reduction  of  the  naval 
force  to  the  number  authorized  by  law  was  accomplished  on  the  let  of 
September.  The  necessity  of  providing  by  legislation  for  a  more  effective 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  desertion  is  again  urged. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  that  the  usual  duties  of 
j>TO\iding,  distributing,  and  keeping  navigation  supplies  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily performed  during  the  year.  Particular  attention  has  been 
t;iven  to  the  subject  of  navy  chronometers  and  coippasses,  and  means 
have  been  taken  to  diffuse  among  naval  officers  information  embodjing 
the  results  of  special  inquiries  and  official  experience  concemiug  this 
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ral^ect  The  rapidly  increasing  interestB  of  the  United  States  in  tke 
waters  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  render  it  desirable  that  tbete 
should  be  speedily  inaogorated  a  series  of  sorveys  of  the  waters  between 
the  American  and  Asiatic  coasts,  from  Bhering  Straits  to  the  Sandwidi 
Islands.  It  is  also  suggested  that  our  navy  should  do  its  part  towaids  a 
resurvey  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  rendered  necessary  Iqr 
extensive  hydrographical  changes  produced  by  the  recent  earthquakes  in 
that  region.  The  number  of  naval  apprentiees  on  board  the  apptvmtiee 
ship  is  197 ;  on  board  cruising  vessels,  271 ;  making  the  total  number 
in  the  service  on  the  30th  of  September  468.  The  accompanying  reports 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  Naval  Observatory  and  Nautical  Almanac 
show  the  transactions  of  their  respective  institutions  during  the  year, 
and  make  suggestions  for  the  future. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Bepair  states  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduced  appropriations,  the  work  upon  all  new  ves- 
sels has  been  susi>ended  except  on  the  four  small  ones  referred  to  In  his 
last  annual  report,  and  that  the  repair  of  vessels  has  been  strictly  limited 
to  th^  few  necessary  to  maintain  our  squadrons  abroad,  no  labor  bemg 
done  upon  returning  vessels.    It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  ultimate 
economy  to  place  these  vessels  in  eiBcient  condition,  as  the  defects 
increase  very  rapidly  as  their  repair  is  postponed.    The  enormous  Ion 
arising  fix>m  building  ships  with  unseasoned  timber  is  again  adverted  to^ 
and  a  special  appropriation  of  about  $500,000  for  two  or  three  jrears,  for 
the  purpose  of  gradually  accumulating  a  supply  of  timber  in  the  navy 
yards,  is  recommended.    Such  was  formerly  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  materials  accumulated  were  exhausted  during  the  war. 
The  necessity  of  proper  tools  and  workshops  to  enable  us  to  maintain 
our  standing  as  a  flrst-class  power  is  also  alluded  to.    There  is  no  suitable 
place  for  the  conatruction  of  iron  and  armored  vessels,  or  for  other  neces- 
sary work,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000,  the  expen- 
diture of  which  could  be  judiciously  extended  through  several  years,  will 
be  necessary  to  place  the  navy  yards  in  projMir  condition  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  reports  that  the  wwk 
in  his  department  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  that,  in 
con8e(iuence  of  the  small  appropriation  at  his  disi>08al,  and  the  nominal 
amount  being  virtually  reduced  20  per  cent,  from  its  former  value  l^the 
reduction  by  Congress  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  10  to  8,  he  is  enaU^d 
to  make  but  few  repairs  on  steamers  returning  from  foreign  service,  and 
which  should  be  put  in  readiness  for  another  cruise.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  new  engines,  for  which  vciwels  have  not- been  provided,  i» 
stated.  The  results  of  the  trial  of  competitive  machinery',  designed  bv 
the  Bureau  and  by  several  private  parties,  is  clearly  aud  elaborately 
set  forth.  It  is  urged  that  increased  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  government  itself,  in  anr 
contingency  that  may  arise,  to  mannfacture  and  repair  its  own  engint* 
without  resorting  to  outside  establishments. 
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ThecMcfoftbeBuiean  of  ProTisionB  and  Clothing  recommends'a  change 
in  the  method  of  eapplying  the  outfit  of  the  sailor.  Id  the  militaiy  ser- 
vice the  necessary  clothing  of  the  soldier  is  famished  by  the  goTemment, 
while  in  the  navy  the  sailor  is  not  only  required  to  pay  for  his  clothing, 
but  for  his  hammock,  bedding,  &c.,  his  total  ootflt  costing  at  present 
prices  ^85.  Thia,  with  hia  cash  advance  of  from  $40  to  $60,  brings  him 
largely  in  debt  to  the  government  at  the  commencement  of  his  cmise, 
and  is  both  disconragiug  and  demoralizing,  and  gives  great  temptAtion 
to  deeertioD.  It  is  suggested  that  aome  portion  of  the  needed  articles  be 
supplied  gratuitously.  During  the  year  the  sniplua  stores  have  been 
reduced,  the  naval  depot  at  St  Paul  de  Loando  discontinued,  and  the 
stores  at  Panama  transferred  from  the  shore  to  a  storeship.  An  increase 
in  the  compensation  of  clerks  in  the  pay  department  upon  shore  stations 
is  recommended. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  9nrgery  gives  interesting 
tables  showing  the  sickness,  deaths,  &c.,  at  the  several  hospitals  and 
naval  stations,  and  in  the  squadrons,  so  classified  as^  to  exhibit  the  prev- 
alence of  diflereut  forms  of  disease  upon  dififerent  stations.  Daring  the 
year  there  were  ^,76t  cases  under  treatment,  of  which  number  360  died, 
19,691  were  returned  to  duty  or  discharged  the  service,  leaving  700  cases 
under  treAtment  at  the  end  of  the  year  1867.  The  proportion  of  cases 
treated  to  the  whole  number  of  persona  in  the  service  was  about  1.63,  or 
each  person  was  on  the  sick  list  1.53  times  during  the  year;  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  .026,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of 
cases  treated  is  ,017,  or  less  than  two  percent.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
fiom  October  1, 1367,  to  September  30, 1868,  was  315.  TJie  total  number 
of  insane  in  the  government  asylum  during  the  year  is  29 ;  deaths  and 
discharges,  9;  leaving  20  in  the  institution  on  the  30th  September,  1868. 
The  fiind  for  the  support  of  naval  hospitals,  derived  from  a  monthly  tax 
of  20  cents  upon  the  pay  of  officers,  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1868,  to  $434,500  98.  For  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  several  hospitals,  &c.,  reference  is  made  to  the  report. 

The  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  reports  the  force  in  the  best 
possible  condition  of  el&ciency  and  discipline,  and  the  barracks  and  public 
property  in  their  charge  well  cared  for  and  in  admirable  order.  A  reduc- 
tion of  the  force  corresponding  to  that  of  the  naval  service  has  been  made, 
and  the  entire  strength  of  the  corps,  officers  and  men  is  now  but  2,500.  The 
marine  barracks  in  Washington,  built  of  indifferent  material  nearly  70 
years  ago,  are  represented  as  rapidly  crumbling  to  decay,  and  in  such  a 
dilapidated  condition  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  troops  much  longer 
to  occupy  them.  The  necessity  for  the  erection  of  new  bmracke,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  urged,  is  again  respectfully  recommended. 

COKCLUSION. 

In  this  my  eighth  annual  report,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  state  that 
the  year  now  drawing  to  its  close  has  been  one  of  peacefid  but  active 
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cruising  on  the  part  of  the  navy.  Our  commerce  and  shipping  interests, 
if  less  extensive  than  they  were  eight  yoars  ago,  are  nevertheless  as 
vigilantly  guarded  and  protected. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  sustain  a  greater  responsibility,  and  to  have 
had  a  much  more  eventful  and  varied,  as  well  as  a  longer  experience  in 
this  Department  than  any  one  of  my  predecessors.  While  I  claim  no 
exemption  from  error,  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection  that  the  duties  entrusted 
to  me  have  been  acceptably  performed,  and  that  the  record  which  com- 
memorates the  services  and  achievements  of  our  naval  heroes,  also  bears 
evidence,  through  a  most  important  period  of  our  country's  history,  of  a 
not  unsuccessful  administration  of  our  naval  affairs. 

On  this  Department,  soon  after  I  entered  it,  devolved  the  task  of  creat- 
ing within  a  brief  period  a  navy  unequalled  in  some  respects,  and  without 
a  parallel — of  enforcing  the  most  extensive  blockade  which  was  ever 
established — of  projecting  and  carrying  forward  to  successfcd  execu- 
tion immense  naval  expeditions — of  causing  our  extensive  rivers,  almost 
continental  in  their  reach,  to  be  actively  patrolled — and  Anally,  after 
four  years  of  embittered  warfare,  of  retiring  the  immense  naval  arma- 
ment which  had  been  promptly  called  into  existence,  of  disposing  to 
the  commercial  marine  the  vessels  procured  from  that  service,  and  of  re- 
establishing our  squadrons  abroad  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

The'  waste  of  war  is  always  great,  but  much  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  j^avy  Department,  which  is  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  national 
war  expenses,  is  invested  in  navy  yard  improvements,  which  are  worth 
to  the  government  all  they  cost,  and  in  naval  vessels  and  ordnance, 
which  have  at  all  times  an  intrinsic  value.  When  the  fact  of  this  large 
amount  of  property  on  hand,  of  the  return  of  millions  to  the  treasury,  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  war,  of  the  vast  operations  of  the  navy,  and  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  consequently  enhanced  prices  with 
which  those  operations  were  conducted,  are  considered,  the  economical 
and  faithful  administration  of  the  Navy  Department  will  be  admitted. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  who,  in  their  several 
grades  have  been  associated  with  me  in  the  dischaige  of  the  laborious 
and  resj>on8ible  duties  of  this  Department,  for  the  able  and  efficient  ser- 
vice which  they  have  rendered.  Li  the  choice  of  my  assistants,  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus,  and  of  others  who  have  participated  in 
the  civil  administration  of  this  department,  as  also  in  the  selection  and 
assignment  to  duty  in  the  na\'^'  of  the  officers  whose  meritorious  conduct 
and  heroic  achievements  have  illumined  our  history  and  given  enduring 
renown  to  the  navy,  I  esteem  myself  to  have  been  most  fortunate,  and 
I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  towards  each  my  sense  oi 
grateful  obligatiois,  and  commending  them  to  the  gi*atitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  country. 

GIDEON  WELI.es, 

Secretary  of  the  Napy. 

To  the  PllESIDENT. 
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[COimNOU)  FKOM  REPORT  OF  LAST  VUS.] 


Visit  to  Sheernen  and  Zondon. 

Ukited  States  Flao-ship  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

,     Off  SheemeM,  England,  October  14, 1867. 

Sm :  In  n^  despateb  ISo.  29  I  had  tbe  honor  to  report  my  arrival  off 
Gravesend,  Englaad,  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  having  been  detained 
nearly  24  honrs  off  Sheemesa  on  account  of  the  fog. 

Off  Sheemesa  I  fired  a  salate  of  21  guns,  vhich  vob  returned  by  the 
fort  on  shore,  and  I  was  immediately  alter  saluted  by  the  Fonni(^ble, 
the  fiag-ship  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  BaJdwin  Walker,  who  sent  an  officer  on 
board  to  welcome  me  to  the  port,  and  to  tender  me  all  the  facilities  of 
the  dock-yard.  A  few  hours  afterwards  I  received  a  note  fix>m  Sir 
Baldwin  enclosing  a  telegram  fix>m  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  in  the  following  words : 

The  board  will  be  happy  to  render  11117  aMiiUnce  vtd  attenlioo  to  Admiral  Fkmpit  and 
hu  sqiudroD  tbal  ms;  be  agreeable  to  him. 

On  my  arrival  off  Gravesend  I  addressed  a  note  to  his  excellency 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  minister,  informing  him  of  my  presence,  and 
of  my  desire  to  pay  my  respects  tbe  next  day,  or  any  other  time  he  might 
appoint.  I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Moran,  secretary  of  legation,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Adams  being  absent  on  the  continent  for  a  few  days, 
it  would  afford  him  great  gratiBcation  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to 
our  comfort  and  our  pleasure  during  our  stay  in  England. 

On  the  28th  I  visited  London,  accompanied  by  part  of  my  staf^  where 
I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Moran,  and  our  consul,  Mr.  Morse. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Moran  I  called  upon  Lonl  Stanley  and  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  none  of  whom,  however,  were  in  the  city.  On  the  day 
following  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Dacres,  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  returned  my  call  and  tendered  me  everj-  facility  for  visiting 
any  naval  point  of  interest  in  Bngland.  Subsequently  the  lords  com- 
missioners invited  me  to  accompany  them  on  their  annual  tonr  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  dock-yards  of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  thus  far  I  have  visited  the  three  yards  first  named,  and  have 
great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  waa  very  much  gratified,  uo^  only  by  what 
I  saw,  but  by  the  great  courtesy  invwiablyextonded  to  me  and  my  officers 
on  these  visits. 

In  London  I  dined,  by  special  invitation,  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Sydo^ 
42  Ab 
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Dacres  and  Tloe-Admiral  Bir  Alexander  Milne,  and,  on  each  ooeafiiiHiy 
met  many  distingaished  naral  oiBoers. 

The  Princede  Joinville  visited  the  flag-ship  off  Gravesend  and  extended 
a  cordial  iiMtation  to  my sdf  and  officers  to  his  place  at  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  we 
were  received  with  much  kindness  and  attention. 

On  ^e  12th  instanti  returned  to  the  Franklin  off  Sheemess,  to  whidi 
goint  the  fla^-ship  had  proceeded  some  days  before.  In  the  mean  time  I 
had  received,  tiirangh  Sir  Alexander  Mune,  a  permit  to  visit  ttie  gun 
practice  at  Shoebur^ess,  of  which  I  availed  myself  on  the  14th  instant^ 
m  company  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  and  Bear- Admiral 
Astley  Cooper  Key,  acting  director  general  of  naval  ordnance. 

On  landing  we  were  received  by  Colonel  Fisher  and  M%)or  Curtis,  ot 
tiie  nyyal  artillery,  who  paid  us  the  most  distinguifllied  attention,  and 
showed  us  everything  of  interest,  entertaining  us  in  the  most  hospitaUe 
manner. 

Experiments  were  being  made  with  our  15-inch  gun  and  the  English 
&4nch  rifled  gun,  and,  of  course,  were  highly  interesting.  The  ta^ipets 
were  riddled  by  both,  and  though  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  15-ineh  gun 
produced  the  more  destructive  effecte,  exx>eriments  have  not  yet  decided 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two :  for  although  they  accord  to  our  iron  a 
superiority,  they  consider  that  the  conical  shot  of  their  9-inch  gun,  weighing 
260  pounds,  will  accomplish  a  greater  x>enetration,  whflst  the  15-inch  gun 
has  greater  crushing  power. 

On  our  return  fix>m  Shoeburyness  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
and  the  officers  of  the  yard  were  received  and  entertained  by  me  on 
board  the  Franklin. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  whilst  in  London,  Mr.  Deane,  the 
8e(»retary  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,  called  upon  me, 
and  in  the  handsomest  terms  tendered  the  use  of  the  Atlantic  cable  to 
transmit  to  America,  free  of  charge,  any  messages  which  I  might  desire 
to  send,  at  the  same  time  informing  me  that  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New 
York,  had  been  tolegraphe<l  to  to  arrange  for  similar  facilities  on  the 
other  side ;  a  comx)liment  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

To-morrow,  the  15th  instant,  I  shall  proceed  to  sea  again,  my  destination 
being  Portsmouth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

D.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navg^  Washingtonj  D.  C 


Virit  to  the  dock-yard  at  PortsmoutL 
United  States  Flag-ship  Feanklin,  (Ist  rate,) 

Plyjnouth  Harbor^  England^  October  21, 1867. 

Snt :  In  my  despatch  No.  ^  I  had  the  honor  to  report  to  the  depart- 
ment my  intention  to  leave  Sheemess  for  Poitsmouth  on  the  15tli  instant 
I  sailed  on  that  day  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  and  ex^anged  the  usual  courtesies  with  the  authorities. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr. 
Ck>rry,  to  receive  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  board  the  Frauldm  at 
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.  Portsmouth,  I  noti&ed  them  that  I  would  be  ready  to  do  so  on  the  17th 
instant.  Accordingly  on  that  day  the  Bight  Honorable  Mr.  Cony,  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milno,  Bear- Admiral  Key,  Captain  Brandreth,  ac- 
companied by  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pasley  and  staff,  were  received  on  board 
with  full  honors,  yards  manned  and  the  cnstomary  salute.  After  inspect- 
ing the  ship  and  taking  an  early  dinner,  they  left  the  Franklin  and 
returned  to  London. 

On  the  day  following,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Pastey  I  made  a 
most  interesting  visit  t«  the  dock-j'ard  commanded  by  Rear-Admbal 
Wellesly.  This  yai-d  is  a  fine  building  and  repairing  yard,  but  not  being 
deemed  by  them  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  their  service,  they  are  now 
taking  iu  ftom  150  to  200  acres  more  land,  most  ef  which  is  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  shallow  wat«r. 

I  saw  several  iron-clads,  some  building,  some  reiitting,  iu  which  they 
are  trying  all  tlic  difl'ereut  experiments  lately  suggested  by  their  ofScers 
and  ingenious  mechanics;  some  with  hollow  masts  and  yards  of  iron; 
some  on  the  trii>od  jirinciple.  They  have  not  as  yet  extended  the  iron 
rigging  beyond  the  lower  masts,  as  they  say  they  find  a  difflcoltj-  in  exer- 
cising with  it  on  the  upper  masts. 

From  the  dock-yard  I  accompanied  Admiral  Pasley  to  the  "  Excellent" 
giuineiy  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Arthur  W.  A.  Hood,  who  received 
us  with  great  courtesy,  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the 
exercises  of  officers  and  men  in  the  various  drills.  A  number  of  shot, 
shell,  and  Hale's  rockets  were  fired  at  various  targets,  and  to  my  surprise 
Hale's  rockats  i>erformed  very  well.  I  was  informed  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  rocke'ts  resulted  from  placing  shields  on  the  reai'  end,  against 
which  the  jet  of  tire  strikes  and  gives  the  rocket  the  rotary  motion.  I 
mention  tliis  Itecause  when  I  witnessed  the  experiments  in  Washington, 
some  years  since,  these  rockets  were  anything  but  accurate. 

The  young  officers  of  the  royal  na\y  are  exercised  on  board  the 
Excellent  at  the  great  guns  and  small  arms,  preparatory-  to  their  exam- 
ination. It  is  also  part  of  the  system  to  instruct  men  in  the  use  of  the 
diving  appanitus  by  actual  practice.  I  noticed  a  great  inii»rovement  iu 
the  appamtus,  which  consists  in  placing  a  small  case  on  the  diver's  back, 
similar  to  a  knapsack,  containing  a  sufficiency  of  condensed  air  to  sus- 
tain life  for  several  hours,  and  entirely  under  the  diver's  control  aud 
indeiiendent  of  the  pump  of  the  general  apparatus. 

From  the  Excellent  we  went  on  board  the  Water  Witch.  This  ves- 
sel is  an  iron-clad  of  about  700  tons,  carries  two  ^incb  rifled  guns,, 
aud  is  propelled  in  a  most  novel  manner.  The  water  rises  froia  below 
into  the  box,  whence  the  rotary  pump,  worked  by  steam,  throws  it  with; 
great  riolence  into  two  square  boxes  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,, 
one  on  each  side,  nearly  amidships  and  about  the  water  line.  These 
boxes  arc  square  tubes,  10  or  12  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  diameter, 
o))eii  at  both  ends.  Xear  the  centre  is  a  valve,  under  the  control  of  the 
oJHtrer  of  the  deck,  and  as  he  turns  it  the  water  is  thrown  with  great 
l'on.-o,  either  for^vard  or  aft;  thus  propelling  the  vessel  ahead  or  asbem 
at  hiii  will.  8o  soon  as  we  got  on  board  we  proceeded  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  to  my  antuzement  she  went  ahead  at  a  ^>eed  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
piT  hour,  against  a  fresh  breeze  and  quite  a  sea.  The  machtner^-,  when 
once  put  in  motion,  bad  no  interruption  until  we  were  alongside  the 
wharf  again. 

The  movements  of  the  vessel  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  officer  ot 
the  deck,  who  by  manoBuvring  the  valves  above  spoken  of  can  go  ahead, 
back  astern,  or  turn  the  vessel  upon  her  centre;  all  of  which  was  done 
witli  great  ease  and  while  I  was  on  board. 
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On  our  retnm  from  Spithoad  to  the  wharf  she  made  quite  as  mnckiij 
nine  knotH  per  hour^up  to  within  50  or  GO  yards  of  the  whu^  ~ 
she  wuB  suddenly  checked  and  brought  to  the  wharf  with  inflnitdf  i 
ease  than  any  steamer  I  ever  saw;  notwithstanding  she  is  a  heavy 
phited  witli  four  and  a  half  inches  of  iron. 

As  an  iron-clad  vessel  of  war,  however,  it  struck  me  that  the  i 
of  these  boxes,  upon  which  the  motions  of  the  vessel  depend,  it 
water-line,  to  an  enemy's  shot,  is  at  present  a  serious  defect 

On  the  19th  instant  there  was  a  review  of  troops  at  SoothacA)] 
highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.    His  highness  signified  his  ~ 
visit  the  Franklin,  and  if  convenient  to  me  would  do  soathalf  pHtl 
I  received  him  and  his  staii'  at  that  hour,  with  yards  manned,  thei 
standard  at  the  main,  and  a  salute  of  21  guns.    His  highness 
to  be  much  pleased  with  the  ship,  and  after  a  brief  stay  left  the 
with  the  same  honors  with  which  he  was  received. 

I  cannot  close  this  despatch  without  saying  that  during  oon 
Portsmouth  we  were  received  witli  every  kindness  and  hot^Hl  ~ 
only  by  officers  of  the  army  and  nav^*,  but  also  by  the  civil  aut 

Owing  to  our  brief  stay  we  weix3  obliged  to  decline  many  im 
and  coiUd  only  ac(;ept  the  hospitality  of  Admiral  Pasley,  liear 
Wellesly,  and  Captain  Seymoui*,  of  the  Hag-ship  Victory. 

A  small  steamer,  the  Fire  Queen,  was  placed  at  my  disposal 
our  entire  stay  at  Portsmouth. 

This  morning  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  haiiqf  j 
Portsmouth  yesterday  at  noon. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  semBl| 

D.  G.  PAERAGCT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European 

Hon.  GroEON  Welles, 

JSecretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Visit  to  Portsmouth  and  the  dock  yards  o/Kcyham  and  BernKftirt 

United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (Ist  rate,) 

Of  Lisbon,  Portugal  j  October  29Ai 

Sm:  I  had  the  honor  in  my  last  despatch,  No.  34,  to  report  mrj 
in  Plymouth  harbor,  Enghmd,  on  the  21st  of  October.    The  weat' 
80  inau8i)icious  that  T  could  only  iuten»hango  salutes  with  the 
beiiifx  obliged  to  i>ostpono  my  visit  on  slioi^e  until  the  day  following 

Captain  Proedy,  however,  flag  captain  of  Admiral  Sir  WilliUB 
shawe  Martin,  came  on  board,  and,  alter  tendering  the  civilitif*' 
poit,  placed  at  my  disi^osal,  during  our  stay  here,  the  steam  yacWJ 
cess  Alice. 

The  Jiext  moniing  I  went  on  shore  at  Devonport,  and  was 
the  wharf  by  Admiral  Martin  and  llear-Admn-al  Dmmmond  and 
Accompanied  by  them  I  called  upon  the  commander-in-chief  of  tliei 
tars'  forces.  Major  General  Sir  Augustus  A.  Spencer,  and  aft« 
vi8it<'d  the  dock  yards  of  Keyham  and  Devonpoi-t.  Tlie  two  are  cd 
by  a'tTmn(?l,  through  whichit  is  intended  to  lay  a  rail  track.  TV  I 
eninieut  has  recently  greatly  enlarged  the  Ke,\'riam  yard,  asirriJ" 
floating  docks. 

I  found  liere  the  same  facilities  for  work  of  every  kind  as  I  noti( 
the*  other  dock  yards.    All  their  cranes,  shears,  and  indeed  i« 
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tbeir  appliances,  are  made  of  iron.  Only  a  few  atntdl  vessels,  fimboats 
tliey  might  be  called,  are  being  built  of  iron  fiames  with  teak  plankine, 
the  government  having  genentUy  adopted  iron  as  a  building  materi^; 
though  I  observed  that  it  is  nnwilltng  to  give  up  liemp  rope,  as  they  use 
it  on  all  their  purchases. 

I  went  on  board  of  the  Aginconrt,  then  fitting  for  sea,  an  armor-plated 
ship  of  C,621  tons,  and  the  Prince  Albert,  a  four-torreted  vessel,  on 
Cuptaiu  Cole's  principle,  of  nearly  2,(»00  tons,  armed  with  one  gun  in  each 
tuiTeti  a  nine-inch  twelve  ton  rifled  guu.  The  Agincourt  is  being  changed 
from  five  masts  to  three,  the  former  having  been  reported  against  by  the 
commanding  admiral  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

Experiments  are  being  tried  on  board  the  Prince  Albert  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  the  shock  of  the  blast  of  the  heavy  gnns  oh  the  hurricane  deck 
and  light  work  past  which  they  may  be  obliged  to  fire,  but  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  results  have  been  arrived  at. 

I  subsequently  visited  the  victualling  establishment  at  Plymouth,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Tatham,  which  supplies  the  principal  part  -of  the 
bread  for  the  royal  navy.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  fine  establishment 
in  every  particular,  the  organization  good,  and  the  bread  of  excellent 
quality.  From  this  department  is  supplied  the  mess  furniture  of  all  the 
ofBcers  and  of  the  crew,  and  to  the  latter  also  provisions  and  small  stores. 
•From  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  naval  hospital,  where  I  made  an 
inspection  of  its  several  departments  with  Captain  Tatham  and  Surgeon 
Stewart,  I  observed  that  the  principal  point  of  difference  between  ijiis 
and  other  hospitals  I  have  visited  is  that  they  are  distinct  buildings, 
instead  of  wards,  for  the  different  diseases. 

On  this  same  day  a  Prussian  iron^clad  arrived  in  the  harbor,  dismnsted, 
her  mainmast  lying  across  her  deck.  It  was  of  tubular  uon,  and  it 
appears  that  she  rolled  away  her  foremast  and  mainmast  in  a  heavy 
swell  off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  captain  stated  that  there  was  very  little 
wind,  and  he  attributes  the  break  to  a  defect  in  the  iron.  I  mention  thiH 
because  it  is  the  first  instance  I  have  ever  kno\\'n  of  an  iron  mast  being 
carried  away. 

I  beg  to  state  that  here,  as  at  Portsmouth  and  elsewhcte  in  England, 
I  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  coiulesy.  The  day 
after  my  arrival  I  dined  with  Admiral  Martin,  and  ou  the  following  even- 
ing with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forcesj  Major  General 
Sir  Augustus  A.  Speucer,  where  I  was  invited  to  meet  his  royal  highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Ou  each  occasion  all  the  principal  oflicers  of 
tlie  army  and  navy  were  assembled. 

The  shortness  of  my  stay  in  Plymouth  obliged  me  to  decline  many 
preferred  hospitalities. 

I  left  Plymouth  ou  the  afternoon  of  the  24tb  instant,  and,  after  a  fine 
passage  of  four  days,  anchored  off  this  city  on  the  evening  of  ,the  28th, 
and  found  here  the  Canandaigua,  Ticonderoga,  Shamrock,  and  Guard, 
storeship.  The  Ticonderoga  wiU  sail  to-day,  in  obedience  to  her  former 
orders,  for  the  coast  of  Italy. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 
D.  G.  FAEEAGTJT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secrelary  (/  the  Savy,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
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Visit  to  the  King  of  Portugal  and  to  the  English  iron-clad  fleeL 

United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (Ist  rate,) 

Oif  Gibraltar^  November  25,  1867. 

Sir:  In  my  despatch  No.  35,  dated  off  Lisbon,  October  29, 1  had 
the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  tiiere  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  finom 
Plymouth,  England. 

The  usual  courtesies  ^ere  interchanged  with  the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties and  with  foreign  ministers.  By  invitation,  communicated  through 
Mr.  Munro,  our  consul  and  charge  d'affaires,  I,  accompanied  by  many  of 
the  officers,  was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  and  Don  Fernando. 

During  my  stay  in  Lisbon,  the  English  iron-clad  fleet,  consisting  of 
nine  vessels,  arrived,  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Frederick  Warden, 
his  flag-ship  being  the  Minotaur,  of  6,621  tons.  We  exchanged  salutes, 
and  during  their  stay  our  intercourse  was  pf  the  most  courteous  and 
pleasant  character.  1  visited  all  the  ironclads  under  his  command,  and 
foRud  many  of  them  to  be  facsimiles  of  those  I  had  seen  in  England. 
The  Minotaur,  although  she  ha»  five  masts,  does  not  appear  to  spread 
canvas  enough  to  give  her  any  speed  in  moderate  weather,  as  I  had  good 
opportunity  forjudging,  having  seen  this  vessel  and  the  whole  fleet  under 
sail  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Lisbon. 

The  Minotaur  was  the  leading  vessel  of  her  line,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  other  vessels  could  keep  astern.  The  breeze,  however,  was 
very  light  and  not  sufficient  to  turn  our  propeller  when  disconnected. 
None  of  the  propellers  of  the  iron-clads,  except  the  Warrior,  hoist  up. 

I  left  Lisbon  for  this  place  on  tbe  morning  of  the  20th,  about  an  hour 
after  the  iron-clad  fleet,  in  hopes  of  seeing  how  they  worked;  but  as  the 
wind  became  too  light  for  manoeuvring,  1  hove  to,  and  as  the  fleet  passed 
me  we  took  leave  of  each  other,  amid  cheers  and  the  mnsic  of  the  bands. 

In  various  despatches  from  Lisbon,  I  have  kept  the  department  in- 
formed of  the  business  of  the  squadron  during  our  stay  there. 

On  the  evening  before  sailing,  orders  were  given  to  the  Canandiagua 
and  Swatara  to  join  me  at  Nice  about  the  15th  of  December,  after  visit- 
ing various  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Minorca  and  France. 

The  Shamrock,  not  being  in  condition  to  go  to  sea,  remains  at  Lisbon 
mitil  fuither  orders  from  the  department.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the 
order  given  to  her,  nmrked  No.  3. 

The  Tieonderoga  is  still  at  Leghorn.  Tlie  Frolic  accompanied  the 
Franklin  to  this  port,  where  we  anived  last  evening. 

On  our  passage  here  from  Lisbon,  having  the  >vind  ahead,  we  availed 
oiu'selves  of  the  occasion  to  exercise  the  crew  in  their  various  duties; 
among  other,  tacking  and  wearing  ship. 

The  Franklin  works  well,  but  tlie  propeller,  when  disconnected,  does 
not  revolve  at  a  lower  speed  than  four  knots;  and  I  am  therefore  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  hoisting  it  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  sails  alone. 

We  arrived  off  Gibraltar  last  evening,  where  I  piui>ose  to  renmin  for 
a  few  days;  after  which  I  shall  proceed  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
France,  keeping  the  department  advised  of  my  future  movements. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  visited  Cadiz;  but  having  ascertained 
that,  owing  to  some  cases  of  cholera,  that  port  was  quarantined,  I  ot 
course  avoided  it. 

.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  XQvy  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant^ 

D.  G.  FAKHAGUT, 
Admiral  Commaiiding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  . 

Secretary  of  Hw  Navy^  Washington^  D,  C, 
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Vlait  to  Oibrdltar  and  Tangier. 

United  States  Flao-ship  Fkanelih,  (Ist  rate,) 

Off  Carthagma,  Spain,  December  7,  1867. 

SiS:  In  my  despatch  ISo.  fi2,  dated  November  25, 1  had  the  honor  to 
report  m^  arriTal  off  Gibraltar. 

I  remained  in  that  harbor  about  eight  dayg.  during  which  time  the 
usual  courtesiea  were  interchanged  with  the  autnorities.  1  and  my  ofii- 
eers  were  bandBomely  entertained  by  Governor  Sir  Bichard  Airy,  the 
officers  of  the  different  regiments,  and  our  consul,  Mr.  Sprague. 

Under  the  escort  of  Colonel  Maberly,  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  Cap- 
tain Hicheas,  of  the  engineers,  I  visited  every  part  of  Cribmltar^  and  to 
these  gentlemen  I  am  much  indebted  for  their  very  kind  attentions,  not 
only  on  this  occasion,  but  during  my  entire  stay. 

At  an  entertainment  given  to  myself  and  staff  by  the  officers  of  the 
royal  artillery,  Colonel  Maberly,  the  commanding  officer,  made  a  few 
remarks  of  the  most  friendly  character,  not  only  complimeuiary  to  myself, 
but  evincing  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  oui-  country. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  I  ran  ovej  in  the  Frolic  to  Tangier, 
making  a  short  visit  to  our  consul,  Mr.  McMoutb,  who  apiieared  to  be 
very  glad  to  see  our  flag  once  more  in  those  waters.  Finding  everything 
qiuet,  1  retiuned  to  Gibraltar. 

On  the  day  before  my  departure  from  Gibraltar  I  entertained  the 
governor,  the  ofQcers  of  the  garrison,  and  their  families,  ou  board  the 
flag-ship,  which  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and  on  the  following  day, 
December  3,  sailed  for  this  place,  where  1  anchored  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ' 

D.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  GiDEOK  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Uis  Navg,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Yitit  to  Carthagena  and  to  Madrid. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (Ist  rate,) 

Port  Malion,  Minorca,  December  19, 1867. 

Sib  :  I  had  the  honorj  in  my  despatch  No.  57,  to  report  my  arrival  at 
Carthagena,  on  the  6th  instant,  having  selected  this  port  for  performing 
the  quarantine  of  observation,  to  which  all  vessels  from  Gibraltar  are 
subjected.  Carthagena,  besides  having  an  excellent  harbor,  is  conven- 
ient to  Madridj  the  capital  of  Spain,  which  I  intended  to  \"i8it. 

The  quarantine  continued  for  three  days,  after  which  intercourse  was 
opened  between  us  and  the  military  and  naval  authorities. 

I  visited  the  navy  yard  at  Carthagena,  and  the  two  iron-dads  in  the 
basin,  the  Numantia  and  Saragossa,  under  the  escort  of  the  vice  and 
rear-admirals  commanding.  These  ironclads  are  very  similar  to  those 
X  visited  in  France,  are  covered  with  4J  inches  of  iron,  and  in  length  and 
1)re»dth  are  about  the  same  as  this  ship. 

The  navy  yard  has  been  very  mnch  improved  of  late  years,  there  being 
a  new  iron  floating  dock,  a  basin  t«  contain  it,  andthreeniilways  tohaiU 
ap  vessels  firom  the  dock. 

There  are  also  machines  for  the  mannfactnre  of  rope,  canvas,  &c.,  in 
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which  I  was  mnch  interested,  being  perpendicular  instead  of  horiacmtali 
and  occupying  bnt  little  space. 

On  the  10th  instant,  witii  part  of  my  stafl^  Captain  LeBoy  and  Mid- 
shipman Eaue,  I  visited  Madrid,  and  <m  my  arrival  was  kindly  received 
by  our  minister,  Mr.  Hale,  and  tne  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Peny,  who 
during  our  stay  in  Madrid  were  very  coorteoos  in  their  attenticms.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Hale,  I  called  on  the  Dnke  of  Valencia  and  otherlii|^ 
officials  of  Spain,  and  exchanged  visits  with  most  of  the  foretgn  minis- 
ters. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  in  accordance  with,  arrangements  which 
had  been  previonsly  made,  we  were  presented  to  the  Queen  and  King 
consort,  by  both  of  whom  l  was  cordiaUy  welcoihed  to  Spain. 

On  my  visit  to  the  minister  of  marine,  1  was  kindly  conducted  byhhn, 
accompanied  by  other  high  officers,  through  the  naval  libraiy  and  mose- 
um,  containing  many  interesting  relics,  among  others  all  the  models 
of  modem  vessels,  and  their  various  modes  of  propulsion. 

During  our  stay  in  Madrid  we  were  very  handsomely  entertained  hj 
our  minister^  'Mi.  Hale^  at  which  were  present,  with  thcdrladieSi  most  of 
the  distinguished  officials  of  that  cily. 

After  having  visited  the  museum  of  arts,  arms,  &c,  I  left  Madrid  and 
returned  to  Garthagena,  where,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  received  the 
vice-admiral  and  the  governor  general  commanding  the  military  dis- 
trict, accompanied  by  their  respective  staflb. 

On  the  following  ^ly,  the  16th,  after  receiving  an  official  visit  ftxnn  the 
ayunta  and  civic  authorities  of  Garthagena,  Ileitthatportand  proceeded 
to  this  place,  where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 

The  entire  passage  was  made  under  sail,  and  the  sea  being  amooCh 
and  the  wind  moderate,  I  took  the  opportunity  *to  exercise  the  erewa  at 
target  practice  with  the  great  guns,  by  throwmg  overboard  a  twget  and 
mancbuvring  the  shu)  round  it  under  sail. 

Very  reefpectmlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  PARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navyj  WMhinfftonj  JD.  (7. 


Visit  to  Port  Mahon  and  Ciudadda. 

United  States  Flagship  Fbanelin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Toulon^  France^  January  7, 186S. 

Sm :  In  my  despatch  No.  58,  dated  Port  Malion,  I  had  the  honor  to 
report  my  arrival  there  with  the  Frolic,  on  the  10th  ultimo. 

We  obtained  pratique  and  exchanged  salutes  and  other  courtesies 
with  the  authorities. 

During  my  stay  at  Port  Mahon,  nothing  of  official  interest  took  place. 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  visitinn:  different  parts  of  the 
island,  ])articularly  Giudadela,  to  which  place,  with  many  of  uiy  officen. 
I  had  been  invited  by  the  alcalde  and  ayimtamicuto,  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens. 

On  my  visit  I  was  officially  received  in  each  village  through  which  we 
imssed,  and  four  miles  out  of  Cindadela  was  received  by  a  deputation  of 
the  authorities  and  citizens,  cordially  welcomed  and  by* them  escorted  in 
procession  to  that  city,  where  we  were  most  enthusiastically  greeted,  and 
during  our  stay  of  two  days  most  hospitably  and  sumptuously  entertained. 
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I  was  accompanied  on  this  visit  by  our  consul,  Mr.  Bobinaon,  The  has 
been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  during  our  stay  in  Port  HacoB. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  accompanied  by  the  Frolic,  I  left 
Port  Malion  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon  last  evening. 
Tery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAEBAGUT, 
Admiral  Camma?idinff  European  S^iadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welisb, 

decretary  of  the  N^avg,  ITiuAtn^ton,  D.  0. 


Titit  to  Toulon. 

United  States  Flaq-shif  Fbaneiin,  (Istrate,) 

Of  VilUtfroMM,  Fnmoe,  Janmry  18, 1868. 

Sir:  In  my  despatch  ISo.  2,  dated  the  7tb  instant,  I  had  the  honor  to 
report  my  arrival,  vitb  the  Frolic,  in  Toulon  harbor  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th. 

On  the  following  morning  my  flag  was  Sfduted  by  Vice- Admiral  Guey- 
don,  commanding  the  squadron  of  evolution  or  the  Mediterranean  iron- 
clad fleet,  which  was  i-etumod  by  the  Franklin;  after  which  the  usual 
national  salutes  and  com'tesies  were  interchanged. 

The  vice-admiral,  accompanied  by  bis  staff  and  the  rear-admirals  of 
divisions,  acconfpanied  by  their  respective  captains,  called  on  me  daring 
the  morning,  tendering  to  me  a  hearty  welcome  and  oSering  every  iacillty 
of  the  port, 

I  then  called  ou  Bear- Admiral  Le  Gras,  who  represented  Vice- Admiral 
Chabaniies,  the  prefdt  maritime,  in  bis  absence,  who  courteously  placed 
at  my  command  an  aid  with  directions  to  accompany  me  everywhere 
around  the  harbor  and  through  the  extensive  naval  works  of  Toulon. 

I  also  exchanged  courtesies  with  the  consul  general  of  Italy  at  Toulon. 

After  having  visited  all  the  places  of  interest,  riz ;  the  docks,  the  iron- 
clads then  under  construction,  machine  shox>s,  &c,,  we  went  over  to  la 
Serpre  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  Compagoie  des  Forges  et  des 
Chantieres  de  la  M^diteran4e,  or  private  dockyaijl,  where  there  are  at 
present  on  the  stocks  one  frigate  and  two  sloops  of  war  for  Egypt,  two 
turreted  gnn-boata  for  Holland,  and  a  very  large  packet  steamer  for 
some  private  company.  They  have  also  just  completed  an  iron  floating 
dock  for  the  Pacha  of  Eygpt.  There  are  under  employ  now  twenty-flve 
hundred  workmen,  and  at  times  over  forty-flve  hundred. 

i  merely  mention  these  facts  t«  show  the  advantages  of  TotUon  in 
affording  facilities  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels  of  war  under 
all  circiunstances,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  this  port  to 
order  the  repairs  absolutely  i-equired  by  this  ship,  Uie  Cauandaiguo, 
Swatara,  and  Frolic,  to  which  more  particular  reference  will  be  made  in 
another  despatch. 

Daring  our  entire  stey  in  Toulon  our  interchange  of  courtesies  with  the 
preiet  maritime  ad  interim,  Admiral  Gueydou  and  the  ofBcers  of  his 
fleet,  were  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  character.  We  were  en- 
tertained most  handsomely  by  Vice- Admiral  Gueydon  and  Bear- Admiral 
Le  Gras,  the  representative  of  the  prefct  maritime. 

Before  my  departure  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reciprocating  these  courte- 
sies, by  an  entertainment  on  boaM  the  Franklin,  to  which  were  invited 
all  Uie  admirals  and  captains  of  the  fleet,  and  Bear- Admiral  Le  Gras  and 
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•tall^  where  I  took  tlie  «p|Kirtiiiiily  of  cx^^ 

the  very  kind  manner  in  which  wehadbeenreeeivedbytheeegeatleDMB, 

rince  our  arrival  in  the  port  of  Toulon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  we  left  Toulon  for  this  place,  where  we 
anchored  this  morning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  6.  FABRA6UT, 
Admiral  Commanding  ihe  JEurcpecm  BquamrmL 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Seereiarjf  of  the  Natgj  WaskingtoHj  D.  C. 


Virit  to  VtUe  Francke  and  Nice. 

UmTED  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (Ist  rate,) 

Qulf  of  SpeziOy  Italy,  FOrvary  5, 1S6& 

SiB:  In  my  despatch  Ka  6,  dated  January  18th,  I  had  the  honor  to 
report  my  arrival  on  that  day  at  Yille  Franche,  having  left  in  the  poit 
of  Toulon,  for  repairs,  the  Ganandaigna,  Swatara,  and  Frolic ;  boardB  ^ 
survey  having  reported  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary,  before  any 
one  of  those  vessels  could  be  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Swatara  having  completed  her  reimirs  in  the  time  specified  by 
the  survey,  received  her  sailing  orders  for  that  coast 

After  anchoring  in  the  harbor  of  Yille  Franche,  I  exchanged  national 
salutes  with  the  fort  and  visits  with  the  preffit  des  Alpes  Maritimes  and 
the  commanding  general  of  the  forces. 

I  subsequently  visited  Nice,  where  I  was  most  cordially  entertained 
by  a  .reception  and  ball,  given  *by  our  fellow-countrymen  then  in  that 
great  European  watering  place.  My  whole  stay  in  Nice  was  marked  by 
a  most  pleasing  interchange  of  courtesies,  not  only  with  Americans  gen- 
erally, but  with  citizens  of  all  nationalities. 

Before  leaving  Yille  Franche,  I  acknowledged  the  civilities  I  had 
received,  by  an  entertainment  on  board  the  flag-ship. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  instant  I  left  that  harbor  and  arrived  off 
Spezia  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 
Yeiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAERAGUT, 

^  Admiral  Clomm4xnding  European  SquadrotL 

Hon.  GiDBON  Wblles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  2).  C. 


TiHt  to  Spezia,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Oenoa. 

United  States  FLAChSHip  Franklin,  (Ist  rate,) 

Naples,  March  0, 1868. 

Sm :  In  my  despatch  No.  10 1  reported  to  the  department  the  lurrival 
of  the  Franklin  at  Si)ezia  on  the  4th  of  February. 

After  the  usual  interchange  of  international  courtesies,  I  %iRited,  by 
invitation  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  navy  yanl,  which  is  extensively 
laid  out  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  lar^st'in  Europe.  Tliere  are  10 
diy  docks  on  the  plan,  two  of  which  will  be  finished  by  July  next. 
Nearly  the  whole  bay  is  occupied  b^'  building  slips,  machine  shops, 
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BtorehoaBes,  &c.  We  found  liere  at  anchor  two  iron-cladH  of  the  first 
class,  the  An<H>iia  and  Prince  di  Cangnano.  Another  is  in  pi-ocees 
of  construction  in  the  building  yard  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay. 

I  also  visited  the  grounds  where  experiments  had  been  made  on  tiie 
iron-clad  plating  with  a  9-ton  Armstrong  gun  and  6-inch  ride,  both  firing 
sharp-pointed  chilled  conical  shot.  The  range  was  12  yards,  and  at  that 
distance  the  ArmstroDt;  gun  passed  through  8  inches  of  plating  and  2S 
inches  of  Calabriun  oak  batiking,  and  lodged  in  the  bank.  The  6-inch  ride 
passed  through  4  inches  of  plating,  28  inches  of  backing,  and  lodged  in  the 
bank.  The  charge  of  powder  used  in  the  rifle  was  17  pounds.  The  ord- 
nance ofiSccrs  on  this  occasion  seem  to  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  shari>-pointed  chilled  conical  shot  is  decidedly  the  best  for  penetrat- 
ing iron  plating,  even  at  a  considerable  angle.  This  opinion  appeu^  to 
agiee  with  the  experiments  at  Shoeburyness. 

During  the  time  the  Franklin  remained  at  Spezia  I  availed  myself 
of  the  occasion  to  visit  Florence,  Venice;  and  Genoa. 

At  Florence  I  called  upon  our  minister,  Mr.  Marsh,  and  our  consul 
general,  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  both  of  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  In  comiiany  with  Mr.  Marsh  I  called  upon  the  p^rime 
minister,  Uenend  Minabrea,  and  the  minister  of  marine,  Mr.  Kibotti,  the 
Turkish  minister,  Rustan  Bey,  and  the  Russian  minister,  Mr.  Kisstieff. 

Through  Mr.  Marsh,  £  received  on  in^'itation  to  dine  with  his  M^esty 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  during  the  entertainment  his  Majesty  spoke  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  of  our  country. 

I  was  also  entertained  by  the  pnme  minister.  General  Minabrea,  and 
was  invited  by  the  minister  of  marine,  Mr.  Ribotti,  to  partake  of  » jmblic 
dinner  with  himself  and  a  uiunber  of  the  deputies.  I  was  subsequently 
entertained  by  the  Turkish  minister,  Kustan  Bey,  who  kindly  expressed 
the  hope  that  I  would  visit  Constantinople,  before  leaving  the  Mediter- 
nuiean,  saying  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  afford  me  any 
facilities  in  his  power  to  attain  that  object^  and  informing  me  that  he 
had  communicated  with  the  government  on  the  subject. 

At  Venice  1  visited  the  navj'  yiu^,  where  I  found  many  interesting 
relics.  Iii  tliis  yard  are  storehouses,  workshops,  and  every  facility  for  coa- 
Btructing  vessels  of  war  of  moderate  draught  of  water.  The  government 
officials  think  that  they  will  soon  deepen  the  harbor  snCflcieutly  to  admit 
vessels  of  15  to  10  feet  draught.  There  is  a  fine  sloop  of  war  now  in  con- 
struction on  the  docks;  there  is  also  an  excellent  ropewalk,  and  as  tlox 
and  hemp  are  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  supposed 
that  tliis  will  become  the  great  mannfactiuing  depot  of  cordage  for  tlio 
navy. 

During  my  stoy  in  Venice  I  was  entertained  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner  by  the  jiretet  and  the  commanding  naval  officer. 

From  Venice  I  proceeded  to  Genoa,  passing  through  Milan.  At  Genoa 
I  was  called  ui)on  by  the  authorities,  who  extended  to  me  every  courtesy 
and  hospitality,  entertaining  me  at  a  public  dinner.  The  navy  yard  at 
Genoa  is  small  and  cramped.  As  it  is  intended  to  make  Bpezia  the  great 
naval  depot  of  ItiVly,  most  of  the  machinery  now  at  Genoa  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Spezia,  and  Genoa  will  simply  be  reser\-ed  for  temiwrary 
repairs  to  vessels.  The  commerce  of  Genoa  is  large,  and  all  the  water 
tront  seems  to  be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  mercantile  marinej  and 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  construct  wharves  for  taking  In  and  dis- 
charging cargoes. 

On  the  morning  of  leaving  Genoa  the  Italian  vice  admiral  insisted 
Qpop  taking  me  on  board  Uio  Cauandaigua  in  his  barge,  and  after 
mutual  cheers  we  parted. 
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We  left  Spezia  in  the  Franklin  on  the  night  of  the  3d  inst^it,  and 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th. 

I  may  add  that  the  Ganandaigoa  had  been  previously  ordered  to  meel 
me  at  Genoa,  having  completed  her  repairs  at  Toulon,  and  in  her  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Spezia. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  SquaOnm. 
Hon.  Gedeon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington. 


Virit  to  Naples  and  Pompeii. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Fbanklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Messinaj  April  9,  1868. 

Sib:  In  my  despatch  Ko.  15,  dated  Kaples,  March  9,  I  had  the 
honor  to  report  to  the  department  my  arrival  there  on  the  afternoon  m 
the  5th  of  that  month. 

On  the  following  morning  we  saluted  the  national  flag,  which  sidute 
was  returned  by  the  fort. 

Vice- Admiral  Provana  saluted  my  flag,  called  on  board  and  invited 
me  to  take  a  place  in  the  mole,  which  we  accepted.  From  that  time 
until  the  day  of  our  departure  he  was  unremitting  in  his  kindness  and 
attention,  affording  me  every  facility  in  his  power. 

The  preflBt  of  Naples  and  Lieutenant  Gijneral  Pettinengo,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  the  district  of  Naples,  called  on  board 
with  their  staff's,  and  the  latter  invited  me  to  be  present  at  a  review  of 
the  troops  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  birthday  of  his  Msyesty  Victor 
Emanuel. 

On  that  day  we  dressed  ship  and  fired  a  salute,  and  subsequently  with 
my  staff  attended  the  review  of  the  troops,  when  I  was  introduced  by 
the  general  to  his  most  distinguished  officers.  With  the  officers  of  the 
Franklin,  "I  was  invited  by  Senator  Fiorelli,  superintendent  of  the 
museums  in  Naples  and  Pompeii,  to  be  present  on  the  12th  of  March,  at 
an  excavation  of  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  house  of  Balbo,  in  Pompeii ; 
on  which  occasion,  with  a  view  of  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  our  fellow  countrymen,  the  American  citizens  then 
at  Naples  invited  us  to  partake  of  an  entertaiiunent  to  be  given  in  the 
Stabian  Thermse. 

The  day  was  propitious,  and  accompanied  by  Senator  FiorroUi,  Admi- 
ral Provana,  and  a  very  large  number  of  Americans,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  proceedeil  to  Pomi)eii.  After  a  very  conUal  recejition  on  the 
part  of  the  Italian  government,  as  represented  by  Admiral  Provana,  I 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Aspinwall  and  Mr.Clift,meinl)ersof  the  committee, 
severally  to  all  those  present.  Shortly  after  we  pi*oceeded  to  the  excava- 
tion, where  two  skeletons  were  found,  together  with  several  articles  of 
household  fiuniture.  We  then  rei)aired  to  the  '*  Therm®,''  where  a  sump- 
tuous entertainment  had  been  provided  by  our  American  friends,  passed 
several  hoiu-s  most  agreeably,  and  then  returned  to  the  city  much  grati- 
fied with  oiu*  day's  exciu*8ion. 

On  tte  16th  of  March  I  visited  Home,  where  I  remained  until  the  25th. 
During  my  visit  there  I  wiw  presented  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  Fho 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  me  in  Home,  spoke  timely  of  the  ooii- 
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dition  of  Italy  and  kindly  towards  our  country.    On  tbe  same  day  I  waa 
received  by  the  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Antonelli. 

After  visiting  the  principal  object  of  interest  iii  Bome,  I  r^uined  my 
Sag-ship  at  Naples,  where,  before  my  departure,  I  paid  my  respects  to 
the  DnkeU'Aostaj  tlie  second  son  of  his  Majesty  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
fiubse^iuently,  by  in\itation  of  Admiral  Provana,  1  visited  the  dock- 
yards at  Naples,  and  the  exteosive  establishmeirts  and  iron  foundries  at 
I'ietrarsa.  • 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  instant  I  left  Naples  tbr  Messina,  uriving 
there  on  the  afternaon  of  the  following  day. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

1>.  G.  PABEAGCT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Sqtiadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Seeretttry  of  the  Ifavt/y  Waikinffton,  B.  C. 


Visit  to  Messina  and  Malta. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (ist  rate,) 

QflAabon,  Portugal,  April  28, 18C8. 

Sib:  My  despatch  No.  23,  dated  at  Measiua,  April  9,  1868,  informed 
the  departpient  of  my  arrival  there  on  the  6th  instant,- having  been  pre- 
ceded a.  few  hours  by  the  Ticondcroga. 

After  the  usual  national  salutes,  visits  were  interchanged  with  the 
authorities,  on  which  occasion  1  was  accompanied  by  our  iutelligeut  and 
worthy  consul,  Mr.  Behn.  One  of  these  visit*  was  to  the  dock-yard, 
which,  though  of  little  imi>oitance  at  present,  bids  fair  (as  soon  as  tbe 
dry  dock  is  completed)  to  afford  extensive  accommodarious  for  the  repair 
of  vessels. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  instant  we  left  Messina  for  Syracuse; 
arriving  there  at  midnight.  When  off  the  harbor  we  were  boarded  by 
an  officer,  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  piloting  us  in  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Count  do  Vcrri,  commanding  that  portion  of  the  Italian  ironclad 
fleet  then  at  anchor  in  Sj-tacuse,  On  the  following  day  we  exchanged 
salutes  and  visits  witli  the  anthorities,  calling  upow  Admiral  Teni,  the 
prefEt  of  the  province,  and  the  commanding  general- 
After  a  few  hours  devoted  to  visiting  the  well  known  objects  of  anti- 
quurian  interest  in  and  around  Syracuse,  we  sailed  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  11th  instant,  accompanied  by  the  Ticonderoga,  for  Malta,  to  which 
place  I  had  been  specially  invited  by  Vice-Admir^  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
tronimanding  her  Britannic  Majesty's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  We 
arrived  Zinre  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant,  (Easter  Sunday,) 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  received  risits  from  Vice-Adminu 
Paget  and  Rear- Admiral  Henry  Eellett,  8Ui>erintendeut  of  the  dock-yard. 

Ou  Monday,  the  12th  instant,  after  interchanging  the  usual  salutes,  I 
called  upon  the  governor  general.  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  on  which  occasion 
I  was  received  with  f^ll  military  honors.  I  subsequently  returned  the 
\isits  of  Vice- Admiral  Paget  and  Bear- Admiral  Kellett. 

During  my  stay  in  Malta  I  vifiited  the  dock-yard,  naval  prison,  and 
fortifications,  and  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  governor  gen- 
eral at  the  palace,  Vico-Admiral  Paget  at  the  admiralty  house,  and  Bear- 
Admiral  KfUett  at  the  navy  yard. 

r  was  also  honored  with  two-  reviews,  one  of  tbe  naval  brigade,  the 
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Other  of  the  garrison  of  Malta.  There  are  four  dry-docks  cut  out  ot  the 
solid  rock,  two  of  which,  though  not  yet  finished,  open  into  the  commer- 
cial dock.  The  dock-yard  generally  is  very  conveniently  arranged  and 
under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  Rear- Admiral  KeUett,  who,  after 
showing  us  ever^'thing  in  the  yard,  took  us  to  the  naval  prison,  where  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  various  modes  of  punishment 
adopted  there.  At  solne  ftiture  day  I  hope  to  speak  of  this  more  in 
dHrail^^  the  system  seemed  to  me  to  have  great  merit  and  to  be  worthy 
of  our  imitatioir. 

Before  our  departure  the  ofBeoa  of  the  navy  and  of  the  garrison  of 
Malta  gave  a  magnificent  ball,  at  the  ITnion  club-house,  to  the  officers 
of  that  portion  of  my  squadron  then  in  port,  viz.,  the  pS:anklin,  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  Frolic. 

In  return  for  all  these  civilities  I  gave  a  matinee  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, at  which  were  present  the  governor  general.  Vice- Admiral  Paget, 
all  tiie  oflScers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  colonial  secretary.  Lord  Houl- 
ton,  and  the  officers  of  the  ci^'il  government  generally. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant,  accompanied  by  the  Ticonderoga 
and  Frolic,  we  got  under  way  and  stood  out  to  sea.  Vice-Admiral  Paget 
and  his  fleet  followed  immediately  after,  and  when  a  short  distance  out- 
side the  harbor  his  flag-8hii),  the  Caledonia,  passed  close  alongside  of 
us,  her  crew  manning  the  rigging,  giving  three  cheers  and  her  band 
l)la3ing  "Hail  Columbia.''  She  was  followed  successively  by  the  other 
vessels  of  Admu'al  Paget's  squadron,  each  paying  us  similar  courtesies, 
until  all  had  passed ;  the  SwetNsh  corvette  Gefle,  Captain  Rosengren,  who 
was  accompanying  Admiral  Paget's  fleet  for  the  i)iiri)ose  of  participating 
in  the  exercises  of  the  British  squadron,  bringing  up  the  rear.  WTien 
all  had  passed  Admiral  Paget  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  the  main  and 
fired  a  siilute  of  17  guns,  and  the  whole  fleet  bore  up  in  line  abreast  for 
the  east,  the  ailmual  making  Marryatt's  signal  " bon  voyage.''  Thus 
terminated  one  of  the  most  agreeable  visits  of  oiu*  cruise. 

During  the  ])assage  of  the  British  fleet  their  couitesies  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  crew  of*  the  Franklin  manning  the  yards,  cheering,  the  band 
placing  '^God  save  the  Queen,'^  and  returning  the  salute  of  the  Caledo- 
nia, gun  for  gun. 

After  a  i)assage  of  ten  days  against  head  winds  during  most  of  the 
time,  we  anchored  to-day  oft*  Lisbon,  where  we  found  the  Swatara,  just 
I'etuinod  from  her  cruise  oft*  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Verj'  respectlYill}',  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  FARRAGUT 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

ikcretary  of  the  Xary,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Orders  at  Lisbon. 

United  States  FLAa-snip  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Flushing  J  Nctherlandn^  June  4,  1SC8. 

Sib  :  In  my  despatch  No.  24,  dated  April  28, 1  had  the  honor  to  report 
to  the  department  my  arrival  oft*  Lisbon,  from  Messina  and  Malta. 

During  my  stay  there  1  kept  the  department  iutbrmed  of  the  condition 
of  the  squadron  and  its  disposition,  referring  to  the  Shamrock^ and  Guiud, 
both  of  which  vessels  have  been  ordered  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
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the  Canandaigua,  wMch  vessel  has  been  ordered  to  go  into  diy-dock  afr 
Toulon. 

On  the  2Sth  day  of  May,  having  issned  all  necessary  orders,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  FrankUn  to  Uiis  port,  where  I  anchored  this  morning. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obeweat  dervant, 

P.  Ck  FAKRAQUT, 
Admiral  CommaTiding  Eurcpean  SquaHron. 
Hon.  GroBON  Welles, 

Secretaty  of  the  Savg,  WMkington,  D.  0 


Visit  to  Flushingf  ffoUand. 
TjOTTED  States  Flag-ship  Feankliw,  (Ist  rate,) 

Off  Gibraltar,  July  27, 1868. 

Sir:  In  my  despatch  Ko.  47,  dat«d  June  4, 1863,  I  had  the  honor 
to  report  to  the  department  my  arrival  in  the  Franklin  off  Flushiug, 
Holland,  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

The  iTanklin  remained  there  untU  the  2l8t  of  June.  At  the  iavitar 
tion  of  King  Leopold,  kindly  communicated  to  me  through  our  miuister, 
Sir.  Sanford,  I  visited  Bmssels,  and,  with  a  number  of  officers  of  the 
Franklin  and  Ticonderoga,  dined  with  his  Majesty. 

On  the  following  day,  by  invitation  of  the  Queen,  I,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Farragut  and  several  of  the  officers,  Iiuicbed  with  their  Majesties 
at  Laeken,  their  summer  residence,  where  we  spent  a  most  delightful 
day,  owing  to  the  great  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
both  of  whom  expressed  groat  interest  in  our  country  and  hoped  that 
at  some  future  day  circumstances  might  permit  them  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  dined  with  ourminister,Mr.9anford,  where 
we  met  the  principal  officials  of  Belgjtmi  as  well  as  the  Representatives 
of  foreign  countries. 

From  Brussels  I  made  a  short  tour,  visiting  Liege,  whei«  is  the  exten- 
sive government  manufactory  of  small-anns.  A  special  officer  having 
been  detailed  by  tlie  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  at  Brussels,  every 
facility  was  offered  me  to  examine  all  the  machinery  and  appliances. 

From  Liege  I  wont  to  Essen,  in  Prussia,  for  the  purjiose  of  visiting  the 
immense  establishment  of  Mr.  Krupp,  where  the  Bessemer  steel  is  maun- 
fiictiued  in  every  possible  way. 

Guns  of  the  largest  calibre  and  small-arms  to  any  extent  are  turned 
out ;  car  wheels  and  railroad  bars  also :  and  I  was  much  astonished  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Krupp  had  very  large  orders  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  these  wheels  and  bars. 

Ilia  establishment  covers  300  acres  of  groiuid  and  gives  employment 
for  8,000  men.  I  could  not  pretend  to  name  the  numl^r  of  foundries  in 
operation,  but  the  superintendent  informed  me  that  there  were  46  steam 
hammers  in  use,  fivm  50  tons  weight  down  to  half  a  ton. 

Mr.  Krupp  was  absent  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  my  visit*  but 
the  superiutendent  very  kindly  showed  me  around  tho  works  and  ex- 
plained everything  to  my  full  satisfaction. 

On  the  20th  of  June  I  returned  to  the  Franklin,  off  Flushing.  His 
Miyesty  King  Jjeopold  hanng  expressed  a  desiie  to  Wsit  the  ship  off 
Ostend,  I  notified  our  minister  that  if  agreeable  to  his  Majesty  I  should 
be  happy  to  receive  him  on  board  off  that  place  on  the  momiug  of  tiie 
22d.  I  sailed  &om  Flushing,  accompanied  by  the  Ticonderoga,  on  the 
2l8t,  arriving  off  Ostend  eany  on  the  22d.    During  the  morning  of  tiiat 
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day.  notwithstandiog  the  nniiropitioas  state  of  tlie  weather,  the  rain 
fiiUrng  heavUy,  the  mng  and  Queen,  attended  by  the  ladies  in  waiting, 
the  Kinfl^  soito.  fineign  ministers^  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanltod,  eame  on 
board*  Their  Miyesties  were  received  with  royal  honors ;  the  jratda  of 
the  Franklin  and  Ticonderoga  were  manned  and  salutes  fired  by  both 
vessels.  After  visiting  all  parte  of  the  ship  the  crew  went  througli  their 
vaiioos  ezenuses,  and  tiie  weather  having  deared  up  a  target  was  carried 
out  and  fired  at  by  both  ships,  the  practice  being  remarkably  good. 
His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  myself,  then  visited  the  Ticondeioga ;  after 
which,  returning  te  the  Franklin,  tne  royal  party  partook  of  refiresh- 
ments,  and  at  four  o'clock  left  tiie  flag-sliip  with  all  honors;  the  yiuds 
being  manned,  salutes  fired,  and  the  band  playing  their  national  air. 
The  royal  yacht  passed  around  the  Franklin,  cheering  and  receiving 
cheers,  and  thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  ddightM  visito  daring  our 
cruise. 

On  the  following  morning  we  sailed  for  Southampten,  arriving  there 
early  on  the  24th  of  June. 

Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAEBAGUT, 
Admiral  Comnumding  Europam  Sqmadntu 

Hon.  GiDBON  Wblles, 

Secretarif  of  the  Navjfj  Woikington. 


VUU  to  Minbwrgh^Private  Mp-pards—The  reaption  ofPrimoe  AUrti^ 

Vmt  to  the  Qu^en. 

United  States  Flachskhip  Fbanexin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  8yraj  August  4, 1868. 

Snt :  In  my  despateh  Ko.  58,  dated  July  27,  off  Gibraltar,  I  reported 
to  the  department  my  own  movenfente  and  those  of  tne  Franklin  up  to 
the  24th  of  June^  on  which  day  I  arrived  in  Southampton  waters,  accom- 
panied by  the  Ticonderoga. 

I  found  there  the  Swatara,  having  nearly  completed  certain  repairs  to 
her  machinery.  I  had  exi>ectcd  also  to  sec  the  Canandaigua,  which  vessel 
had  been  ordered  to  that  i)ort  from  Lisbon,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  her 
running  ashore  might  be  investigated ;  but  Icamiug  that  she  would  not 
arrive  for  some  da^*s,  I  determined  to  make  a  short  visit  to  parte  of 
Scotland. 

through 

where 

inmid 

m-oiuul  that  city. 

From  Edinburgh  I  wont  to  Glasgow,  by  way  of  Sterling  and  the  lakes 
Lock  Katrine  and  Lock  Lomond,  rciicliing  Glasgow  about  the  2d  of  July. 
There  I  was  called  ui>on  by  our  consul,  General  Dufl*.  Tlie  corporate 
authorities  of  the  city  also  honored  me  with  a  call,  introduced  by  onr 
consul.  r 

From  the  authorities  I  received  every  attention,  being  escorted  by  them 
to  all  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Glasgow — particularly  the  ship 
yanls  of  Messrs.  Napier  &  Sous  and  Randolph,  Elder  &  Co. 

Both  these  vanls  are  verj-  extensive,  having  many  vessels  on  the 
stocks — ^there  being  in  the  latter  no  less  than  13,  amounting  to  upwuds 
of  24.000  tons.  What  particularly  interested  me  was  to  see  the  varieties 
in  bailding.    Some  were  entirely  of  iron ;  some,  iron  fiames  with  wooden 
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stem  and  stern-post  and  wooden  planking;  tlie  latter  put  on  vtth  8(3eir 
bolts  of  tirass,  in  order  that  the  veseel  may  be  copi>ered.  This  was 
thonglit  to  be  the  last  improvement,  particularly  for  vessels  in  tiie  India 
and  China  trade.  There  were  also  two  annor-plated  tiigates  and  a  vessel 
of  war  on  Cole's  turreted  principle,  diflEering  only  in  bringing  the  deck 
finsh  with  the  base  of  the  turret,  which  made  a  height  of  10  or  11  feet 
between  decks.  I  also  saw  a  very  singolar  model  of  a  vessel  of  war, 
oircular  in  shape,  like  a  shallow  bowl,  to  be  propelled  by  jets  of  water, 
on  a  similar  principle  with  the  Water  Witdi,  described  by  me  in  my 
despatch  No.  34, 1867,  from  Plymonth. 

I  learned  irom  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Parley  that  this  latter  vessel,  the 
Water  Witch,  had  been  rejected  by  the  government  in  consequence  of 
her  not  coming  np  to  the  contract  in  point  of  speed,  which  he,  iu  a  great 
measure,  attributed  to  her  model. 

Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  Elder  were  very  kind  in  showing  ns  everything  in 
their  respective  dockyards,  and  I  feel  much  indebted  to  them  for  their 
great  courtesy.  Mr.  Napier  extended  mo  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  official  trial  trip  of  a  ram  built  by  bis  firm  for  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment— which,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  receive  in  time— and  before  leav- 
ing kindly  sent  me  photographic  views  of  many  of  the  best  vessels  he 
hiS  constructed. 

After  visiting  the  yards  and  some  other  points  of  interest  we  returned 
to  the  hotel,  where  we  partook  of  a  sumptuous  lunch,  given  to  us  by 
the  authorities,  these  gentlemen  expressing  themselves  gratified  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  good  feelings  towards  our  country, 

Hax-ing  heard  by  telegram  that  the  Canandaigua  had  arrived  off 
Southampton,  I  left  Glasgow,  passing  through  Oxtbrd,  and  r^oined  the 
Franklin  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  immediately  commenced  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  of  the  Canandaigua's  running  on  shore,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  department. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  during  my  temporary  absence.  Prince  Alfred, 
captain  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Galatea,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Frank- 
lin, and  invited  myself,  the  commanding  officers  of  the  vessels,  and  my 
staff,  to  dine  with  hiui  on  the  12th  on  board  the  Galatea.  At  the  tiine 
apjwinted  we  repaired  on  board,  where  we  were  received  by  Prince 
Alfred,  the  Dnke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  Sir  Alfred  Paget,  first  chamber- 
lain to  the  Queen.  Before  leaving  Prince  Alffed  requested  myself  and 
officers  present  to  lunch  with  him  on  the  17th,  after  which  he  would  take 
us  to  Osborne  House,  where,  although  the  Queen  was  at  that  time  in 
retirement,  she  would  receive  us  in  an  informal  way ;  and  there  he  would 
take  pleasure  in  showing  us  over  the  grounds  and  the  model  farm.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  aid,  arrived  alongside  the  Franklin  in 
the  royal  yacht,  and  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank,  the 
yards  being  manned  and  a  salute  of  21  guns  fired,  with  the  roj-^  stand- 
ard at  the  main,  our  band  playing  "  God  save  the  Queen."  llie  prince 
visited  the  ship  throughout,  and  on  his  departure  the  same  honors  were 
repeated. 

On  the  16th  Mr.  Moi-an,  our  charg^l  d'affaires  at  London,  came  on  board 
and  was  saluted ;  and  on  the  same  evening  we  weighed  anchor  and  drop- 
l>e<l  down  to  Cowes. 

On  the  17tb,  in  accordance  with  prsvious  arrangements,  I  weut  on 
board  the  Galatea,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Moran,  the  commanders  of  the 
-vessels,  and  my  staf^  and  was  received  with  the  usual  military  honors. 

The  prince  invited,  us  to  go  round  his  ship,  which  we  did  with  great 
ideasure,  and  found  her  a  m^el  vessel,  both  in  arrangement,  ventilation, 
43  Ab 
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and  deaiiliness ;  nothing  could  have  smpaflaed  her  in  any  of 
respects;  in  &et^  there  was  nothing  that  did  not  bespeak  the 
vigilance  and  industry  of  the  executive  offloera  as  wcD  as  liie  io 
of  her  commander.    She  was  open  for  inspection  fiom  stemtoi 
from  the  keelson  up.  and  in  every  way  refhsoted  tbe  greasbest  a 
her  officers;  while  tne  readiness  with  which  the  Frinoe  asked 
in  relation  to  similar  arrangements  in  oar  navy,  and  made  ecwp^ 
with  theirs,  showed  that  he  was  weU  posted  in  all  tibedetailBcfttei 
service. 

After  partaking  of  an  elegant  lanch,  we  accompanied  the 
Osborne  House,  visiting  the  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  on  onr 
upon  our  arrival  there  were  very,  shortly  presented  to  the  QneoDL- 
Mc^iesty  received  us  very  gradonidyy  and  ^ter  a  short  and 
view  we  withdrew,  and,  escorted  by  Prince  Alfred,  were  ahown 
model  farm,  as  well  as  the  museum  and  other  bnildinga 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  youthftal  members  of  tfaefuoifyi 
the  lifetime  of  Prince  Albert 

On  the  18th  the  mayor  and  corporate  anthoritiea  of  Soathami 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Prince  Christian,  and  Admirals 
and  Worden  from  Portsmouth,  visited  the  ship,  and  aa  fluey 
board  each  in  turn  was  received  with  the  proper  honors. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  we  left  Cowes,  and,  after  a 
pleasant  passage  of  16  days,  arrived  off  Syra  on  the  4di  of, 
accompanied  by  the  Frolic,  which  vessel  joined  us  at  Oibraltu; 

I  shall  proceed  in  the  Frolic  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  IkAl 
is  eoaled.    The  Franklin  will  continue  on  to  Smyrna,  at  which 
has  been  provided  for  her. 

Very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

D.  O.  FABRAGTJli- 
Admiral  Commanding  Ewropcam  Spmi 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington^  2>.  ft 


Visit  to  Greece  and  Turkey — The  Franklin  in  the  BasphoirwL 

United  States  Flag-Ship  Fbansun,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  PircBuSy  OreecCj  Septanber  5,  ^ 

Siu:  In  my  despatch  No.  60,  dated  August  4,  off  Syra,  I 
honor  to  inform  the  department  of  my  arrival  there  on  that 
Cowes,  England,  accompanied  by  the  Frolic. 

Immediately  on  auchorlug  we  were  informed  officially  of  the 
an  beir  to  the  tbroue  of  Greece,  and  on  the  following  day  we 
joined  in  celebrating  the  event  by  dressing  ship  and  finng  a 
meridian. 

On  the  same  evening  I  transferred  my  flag  to  the  Frolic  and 
to  the  Dardanelles,  the  Friiuklin  continuing  on  her  way  to 
coal. 

The  Frolic  arrived  at  the  Dardanelles  on  the  evening  of  the  ^i 
having  received  a  flrman  from  the  Sultan  on  the  7th,  we  again  gotr^ 
way  and  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus  off  Constantinople  on  the 
of  the  8th  of  August. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  I  was  called  ui)on  by  our  minister  reside 
Hon.  1$.  Joy  Morris,  and  the  secretary  of  leg^ation,  Mr.  Brown. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  in  accordance  with  arrangieiiieiitft  n 
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?r,  Mr.  Morris^  I  proceeded  in  the  Frolic  up  the  Bosphorus,  and 
1  the  grand  vizier,  Aali  Pacha;  the  minister  of  foreign  aftairs, 
IB;  the  Enssian  ambassador,  General  Ignatieff,  and  our  min- 
ent^  I  called  subsequently  upon  the  Englidi  and  French 
rs,  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  European  i)owers«  all 
^turned  my  visit  without  delay. 

3th  of  August,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  my  officers, 
ived  by  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdul  Ajiz,  in  his  palace  of 
eg^  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 

Ksequent  day  I  called  upon  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  present 
lere  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  At  his  request  wo  visited 
yachts,  said  to  be  the  fastest  vessel  afloat,  and  certainly  in 
r  arrangements  the  most  magnificent  and  luxurious  I  have 
well  deserving  the  name  of  a  floating  palace. 
2th  instant  I  was  informed  by  telegraph  of  the  arrival  of  the 
t  the  Dardanelles,  from  Smyrna,  where  she  remained  eight 
ting  a  firman  to  pass  up  to  Constantinople;  the  consent  of  the 
powers  being  necessary  to  permit  a  vessel  of  war,  such  as  the 
to  proceed  beyond  that  point. 

man,  after  much  discussion  and  deliberation,  having  been 
lie  Franklin  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus  off  Constantinople  on 
fter  which  every  interchange  of  courtesies,  salutes  and  other- 
place  between  us  and  the  Turkish  authorities  and  foreign 

my  stay  at  Constantinople  I  visited  all  the  public  works,  navy 
itary  schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  the  authorities  giving  me  every 
inspect  the  same,  and  appearing  pleased  at  the  interest  always 
1  by  myself  and  the  officers  who  accompanied  me.  ' 
nilitary  school  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  many  of 
were  instructed  in  drawing,  having  been  always  under  the 
I  that  the  Mahomedan  religion  did  not  favor  it. 
avy  yard  I  saw  some  fine  machinery,  though  not  yet  in  opera- 
le  manufacture  of  the  heavy  articles  for  which  it  is  intended, 
ates  for  ships. 

t  Coustantinople  I  was  handsomely  entertained  at  dinner  by 
in  and  English  ambassadors,  the  grand  ^izier,  Aali  Pacha, 
inister,  Mr.  Morris,  and  before  leaving  reciprocated  these  hos- 
l>y  inviting  on  board  the  flag-ship  all  the  foreign  representa- 
their  families,  and  the  high  Turkish  officials,  the  grand  vizier, 
inister  of  foreign  afl'airs. 

iftemoon  of  the  29th  ultimo  I  leffc  the  Bosphorus,  and  on  the 
:  the  31st  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Piraeus,  Greece. 
y  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAEJEtAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 
DEON  Welles, 
^etary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  2>.  C. 


BecepHon  at  Athens, 

United  States  FLAGhSHip  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Trieste^  September  25, 1868. 

lad  the  honor,  in  my  despatch  Ko.  64,  to  report  my  arrival  on 
kg  of  the  31st  of  August  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Pirsdus,  Greece, 
ied  by  tbe  Frolic. 
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Wo  interclianged  nattoxml  salotos,  aad  on  the  foUowing  mondM 
luovcNi  into  the  inner  harbor,  where  we  fonnd  one  Greek  man-of-war  and 
a  Bnssian  frigate,  bearing  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  Bontakorr,  com- 
manding the  BniBsian  squadron  in  the  archipelago,  then  temporarily  in 
attendance  on  the  Orand  Duchess  Oonstantine,  the  mother  of  the  Qneen 
of  Greece,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter. 

lliere  were  also  great  numbers  of  Cretan  rmigees  brought  from  Candia, 
confiisting  mostly  of  women  and  children,  who  lined  the  shores  opposite 
the  F^nklin,  and  thronged  around  us  in  boats,  cheering  most  heartily 
and  enthusiastically  at  &e  sight  of  the  American  flag. 

The  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Song,  was  on  board  at  the  time  and 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  demonstration.  * 

On  the  same  morning,  with  part  of  my  staff,  I  proceeded  to  Athais 
and  called  upon  our  minister,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  and  accompanied  by  him 
visited  the  authorities  of  Greece  and  the  foreign  ministers  resident  there, 
which  visits  were  returned  on  the  following  &y. 

On  the  3d  of  September  I  was  present  by  invitation  at  the  imiMMdni? 
ceremony  of  the  christening  of  the  in&nt  Prince  Constantine.  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  on  the  same  day  was,  with  my  officers,  pre- 
sented to  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Gonstantine. 

On  the  following  day,  attended  by  two  of  my  commanding  offlceis 
and  part  of  my  st^,  I  dined  with  his  Mtgesty  in  his  palace  at  Athens. 

The  entertainment  was  a  very  large  and  brilliant  one,  comprisiag 
about  175  persons,  among  whom  were  all  the  Greek  officials,  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  prominent  ofBicers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

On  the  5th  I  returned  to  the  flag-ship,  where  I  received  the  prime  min- 
ister and  members  of  the  Greek  cabinet,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
principal  European  powers,  all  of  whom  were  saluted  with  costomaiy 
honors. 

I  also  received  a  visit  firom  the  mayor  of  PirsBus,  who  presented  me 
with  an  address,  very  complimentary  to  our  country  and  myself. 

On  the  7th  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  dressed,  and  at  12  m. 
salutes  fired  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia.  On  the  same  day  his  M^jesty,  King  George,  accompanied  by 
her  highness  the  Grand  Duchess  and  a  largo  suite,  visited  the  Franklin 
by  previous  arrangement. 

lliey  were  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  royalty,  yards  manned 
a^d  national  salutes  fired.  They  remained  on  baai*d  for  three  hours, 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  their  visit,  and  on  their  depar- 
ture the  same  honors  were  extended  to  them  as  on  their  reception. 

On  the  same  evening  1  dined  with  our  minister,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  at 
Athens,  and,  on  the  10th  instant^  left  Priodus  for  Tiieste,  Austria. 

During  my  stay  in  Athens  I  received  a  communication  from  our  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  Mr.  Morris,  calling  my  attention  to  a  difficulty  which  had 
ecciured  at  Scio  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  harbor-master,  said  to  be 
attached  to  the  American  consulate,  and  requesting  me  to  send  the  Frolic 
to  investigate  the  matter. 

Commander  Harmony  sailed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  and  returned 
on  the  0th.  A  copy  of  his  detailed  report  will  be  enclosed  in  another 
dcsimtch. 

In  my  despatch  No.  64  I  omitted  to  mention  that,  during  my  stay  in 
Constantinople,  a  party  of  Greeks  came  on  board  the  flag-ship  for  the  pnr- 
l>ose  of  delivering  and  distributing  addi*esses,  which  I  8i)eedily  chei^ked. 

After  leaving  Constantinople  Ileamed,. through  Mr.  Morris,  that  three 
of  the  most  prominent  were  imprisoned  by  the  Turkish  government:  but 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  men  have  since  been  released,  Mr.  Morris 
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and  several  of  his  eoUeagaes  having  intervened  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
uimister,  in  his  letter  to  me,  closes  by  saying  that  the  Graud  Vizier  had 
said  they  were  set  at  liberty  "exclusively  out  of  defereace  for  the  admi- 
ral, otherwise  they  would  have  been  sent  into  exile." 

On  the  loth,  aa  previously  mentioned,  accompanied  by  the  FroUc,  I 
left  Piraeus,  and,  after  a  very  rapid  passage  of  fonr  and  a  half  days, 
arrived  off  Trieste  on  the  14th. 

Very  respeetfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  PARBAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  Wiuhinglon,  D.  C. 


Vimt  to  Trieste. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Pbanklik,  (let  rate.) 
Off  Gibraltar,  October  9, 1868. 

Sib:  My  despatch  No.  66  informed  the  department  of  my  arrival  with 
the  Frolic  off  Trieste,  Austria,  on  the  14th  of  September. 

The  usual  national  salutes  were  interchanged  between  the  flag-ship  and 
the  fort  ashore,  there  being  no  Austrian  men-of-war  off  that  city.  On 
the  morning  after  luy  arrival  I  made  official  calls  upon  Governor  General 
Moeriug,  President  Lannoy,  and  Field  Marshal  Wetzlar;  the  two  latter 
returning  my  visit  on  the  following  day,  the  governor  being  absent  in 
Vienna. 

On  the  same  day  I  was  officially  visited  by  the  United  States  consul, 
Mr.  Thayer,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul,  Mr.  Charles  Lever,  the  con- 
sular representatives  of  Gussia,  PniBsia,  Bavaria,  Chili,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Confederacy,  aud  Commodore  Dufroa,  commanding  the  naval  forces 
in  that  district,  all  of  whom  were  received  with  customary  honors. 

On  the  lOth,  having  had  placed  at  my  disposal  by  President  Lannoy 
a  small  government  steamer  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  I  made 
an  excursion  to  Miramar,  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  late  Prince 
iMaximilian,  and  ou  the  next  day  I  visited  the  very  extensive  dock-yards 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Navigation  Company^  finding  it  in  all  respects 
very  complete,  and  far  in  advance  of  any  private  yard  and  superior  to 
most  of  the  government  ones  I  have  seen  in  Europe. 

On  the  25th  of  September  Governor  Moering,  having  arrived  from 
Vienna,  officially  visited  the  flag-ship,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the 
customary  honors,  and  on  the  same  day  Captain  Leidenfeld,  of  the  Aus- 
trian navy,  also  arrived  flxim  the  capital  with  a  message  irom  Vice- 
Admiral  Tegcthoff  expressing  regret  at  his  inabiUty  to  visit  me,  and  bis 
hopes  that  1  would  leceive  every  attention  and  courtesy  while  at  Trieste. 

During  my  stay  at  that  port  I  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by 
Commodore  Dniroa,  and  subsequently  privately  by  Governor  General 
Moeriug,  at  the  magnificent  villa  of  Ms  friend  Baron  Eevotella,  all  of 
which  courtesies  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reciprocating  by  a  dinner  on 
board  the  flagship. 

Before  leaving  Trieste  I  despatched  the  Frolic  to  Venice,  in  order  to 
give  all  the  officers  of  both  vessels  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  beau- 
tiful city. 

We  weighed  anchor  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  for  Gibraltar,  exchang. 
ing  salutes  with  two  Austrian  frigates  which  were  just  entering  the  har- 
bor, and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  instant  arrived  in  the  latter  jrart. 
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There  are  in  this  harbor  at  the  present  time  the  Ticonderoga,  Swa- 
tara,  and  Frolic,  the  Canandaigoa  being  daily  expected  from  Havre. 
Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  PARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  /Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  2>.  C 

[The  Franklin  left  Gibraltar  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  aniTed  at 
New  York  on  the  9th  of  November.] 


EARTHQUAKE  AT  ST.  CROIX. 

Stranding  of  the  United  States  steamer  Monongahela. 

United  States  Steamer  Monongahela,  (2d  rate,) 

St.  Croix,  November  20,  1867. 

Sm :  I  have  to  state  with  deep  regret  that  the  Monongahela,  under 
ray  command,  is  now  lying  on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Fred- 
eriksted.  St.  Croix,  where  she  was  thrown  on  the  18th  instant  by  an 
inflox  01  the  sea,  the  effect  of  the  most  fatal  earthquake  ever  known  here. 
The  shock  occurred  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  Up  to  that  time  the  weather 
was  serene,  and  no  indication  of  a  change  shown  by  the  barometer,  which 
stood  at  30°  15''.  The  first  indication  we  had  of  the  earthquake  was  a 
violent  trembling  of  the  ship,  resembling  the  blowing  off  of  steam  from 
the  boiler.  This  lasted  some  30  seconds,  and  immediately  after  the  water 
was  observed  receding  rapidly  from  the  beach:  the  current  changed 
almost  immediately,  and  bore  the  ship  towards  the  beach,  carrying  out 
all  the  cable,  and  di'awing  the  bolts  from  the  kelson,  without  the  slightest 
effect  in  checking  her  temfic  speed  towards  the  beach.  Another  anchor 
was  ordered  to  be  let  go,  but  in  a  few  seconds  she  was  in  too  shoal  water 
for  the  anchor  to  be  of  any  avail.  Wlien  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach 
the  reflux  of  the  tide  checked  her  speed  for  a  moment,  and  a  light  bret*ze 
from  tlie  laud  gave  me  a  momentary  hope  that  the  jib  and  foretopmast 
staysail  might  pay  her  head  off  shore,  and  thus,  in  the  reflux  of  the  wave, 
to  be  taken  in  water  sufliciently  deep  to  float,  and  be  then  brought  up 
by  the  other  anchor.  These  sails  were  immediately  set,  and  she  playtnl 
off  so  as  to  bring  her  broadside  to  the  beach.  When  the  sea  returned  in 
the  form  of  a  wall  of  water  25  or  30  feet  high,  it  canied  her  over  the  ware- 
houses into  the  first  street  fronting  the  bay.  The  reflux  of  this  wave 
carried  her  back  towards  the  beach,  leaving  her  nearly  per]>endicnhu'  on 
a  coral  reef,  where  she  has  now  keeled  over  to  an  angle  of  lo^.  All  this 
was  the  work  of  only  some  three  minutes  of  time.  Soon  after  the  waters 
of  the  ba^'  subsided  into  their  naturally  quiet  condition,  leaving  us  high 
and  diy  on  the  beach.  During  her  progress  towards  the  beach  she  struck 
heavily  two  or  three  times.  The  first  lurch  carried  the  rifle  gun  on  the 
forecastle  overboard.  Had  the  ship  been  carried  some  10  or  15  feet  fur- 
ther out  she  must  inevitably  have  gone  on  her  beam-ends,  resulting,  I 
fear,  in  her  entire  destiiiction,  and  in  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Providen- 
tially only  three  (3)  men  were  lost ;  these  were  in  the  boats  at  the  time 
the  shock  commenced.  The  boats  that  were  down  were  swamped  wMi 
the  exception  of  my  gig,  which  was  crushed  under  the  kedy  kuttngn^ 
<*oxswain,  a  most  valuable  man.  Dimng  this  terribJ^  «««^«^  tM**<ieeei 
and  crew  behaved  with  coolness  and  sul^rdini^iiQI>  li  nl 
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Batisfnction  to  state  tbat,  after  a  careful  ezamiuatioQ  of  the  position  and 
coDditioa  of  the  ship,  I  am  enabled  to  report  that  her  hull  has  suBtained 
no  serious  injury.  The  sternpost  is  hent,  and  some  twenty  {20)  feet  of 
her  keel  19  partially  gone;  the  propeller  and  shitft  are  uninjured;  the 
lower  pintle  of  the  rudder  is  gone ;  no  other  damage  is  sustained  hy  it ; 
no  other  damage  done  to  her  hull  than  two  sheets  of  copper  torn  from 
her  starboard  bilge  and  from  her  keel.  She  now  hes  on  a  coral  reef  which 
forms  a  solid  foundation  on  which  ways  may  be  built.  She  can  thus  be 
launched  in  water  ten  (10)  feet  deep,  at  100  feet  from  the  beach.  Gentle- 
men ashore,  who  were  looking  at  the  ship  when  the  shock  occurred, 
declared  that  the  bottom  of  the  bay  was  visible  where  there  was  before, 
aud  is  now,  30  or  40  fathoms  of  water. 

•  ••••■• 

I  think  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  her  being  pnt  afloat  out  here, 
provided  a  gang  of  10  or  12  good  ship  carpenters  be  sent  out  with  the 
naval  constructor,  as  her  engines  and  boilers  seem  to  have  sustained  no 
serious  injury.  A  noble  and  valuable  ship  may  thus  be  saved  to  the 
navy  with  all  her  stores  and  equipments. 

Very  respectiully,  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  B.  BISSELL, 
Commodore  Commanding. 
Bear-Atliniral  J.  S.  Palmer, 

Cwnmaading  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA. 

Natt  Yakd,  New  York,  June  8, 1868. 

Sm:  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  December  '23, 1807,  and  of  subse- 
quent instructions  flfom  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  &c,,  I 
have  respectfully  to  report  as  follows,  \iz: 

After  having  made  preliminaiy  arrangements,  aided  by  the  assistance 
of  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Bell  and  Naval  Constructor  B.  F.  Delano,  of 
this  yard,  on  the  24th  December,  1867,  with  20  mechanics,  I  took  pas- 
sage on  tiie  bark  Purveyor,  and  sailed  from  the  navy  yard,  New  York, 
on  the  17th  January,  1808,  for  Frederiksted,  Island  of  St,  Croix,  West 
Indies,  for  the  puri>o8e  of  putting  afloat  the  United  States  steamer 
MoDongahela^  thrown  ashore  at  that  place  bv  the  earthquake  wave  of 
the  18th  November,  1867. 

We  arrived  and  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Frederiksted  on  the  Slst 
January-,  1868.  Showed  my  orders  to  Commodore  S.  B.  Bissell,  United 
States  nav'y,  who  obtained  ]>ermission  from  the  Danish  authorities  to 
land  workmen  and  materials.  Got  tools  and  materials  ashore,  and  com- 
menced work  repairing  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  Monongahela  on  the 
morning  of  February  1st.  The  work  progressed  satisfactorily  until  1  ]).  m. 
of  March  4th,  prerious  to  which  time  tlic  starboard  bilge  had  been 
calked  and  coppered ;  the  afterpiece  of  keel  replaced ;  tlie  metal  shoe 
removed,  and  strengthening  pieces  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  keel, 
ext«ndjng  aft  to  the  heel  of  the  rudder-post,  to  secure  it;  the  rudder-post 
repaired;  mdderhung;  theship  raised  up 21  inches;  Iburlaunchingways, 
210  feet  losg,  laid  under  the  ship,  and  into  wiiter  12J  feet  deep,  when  tlie 
vesaeP  ■*«>*ted  from  her  position  and  went  a  distance  of  80  feet,  breaking  . 
dov  Ota  launching  ways  into  5i  feet  of  water,  as  detailed  to 

dM  Ttoftbel4tliMarch.   On  the  momingofthe  5th  March 
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we  commenced  to  clear  away  the  debris  and  place  launching  ways  nnder 
the  ship's  bottom.  There  were  placed  under  the  ship  23  ways,  in  lengths 
from  40  to  160  feet,  and  in  widths  from  1  foot  to  2jr  feet. 

The  launching  ways  were  aU  placed  under  the  ship  by  the  19th  March, 
when  we  commenced  to  remove  the  packing  from  over  the  old  ways. 
This  proved  to  be  slow  and  tedious  work ;  we  used  powder  for  this  pur- 
pose, exploding  it  with  blasting  fuse,  placed  in  long  tin  tubes,  until  tiie 
10th  April^  the  fuse  being  all  used.  On  the  11th  April,  made  a  torpedo, 
exploding  it  with  a  friction  primer,  which  answered  well,  by  which  meiyns 
we  were  enabled  to  remove  all  of  the  old  packing  by  the  lOth  April. 

On  the  17th  April  we  commenced  to  move  the  ship  towards  deep 
water,  from  which  time  we  worked  steadily  until  9.30  p.  m.  of  the  11th 
May,  when  the  ship  was  floated  in  14 J  feet  water. 

The  repairs  on  the  Moiiongaliela  were  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  May ;  caulked  the  outside  of  the  ship,  hand  taut,  from  copper 
to  gunwale ;  planked  the  port  side,  in  wake  of  forward  long  x)ort,  for  a 
length  of  60  feet^  fore  and  aft,  and  from  copper  to  gunwale  with  five 
inches  plank ;  bolted  the  plank  edgewise  and  treenailed  the  seams,  over 
which  was  placed  a  course  of  four  inches  plank  40  feet  long,  extending 
from  copper  to  the  rail — ^the  whole  square  fastened  with  iix)n  f-inch  and 
J-inch  diameter. 

The  repairs  were  completed,  the  shores  and  ways  taken  apart.the 
anchors,  chains  and  all  of  the  materials  shipped  on  board  of  the  Pur- 
veyor at  noon  of  the  20th  May. 

Sailed  fr«m  Frederiksted,  St.  Croix,  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  2l8t  May. 
Anchored  in  New  York  bay  at  8  p.  m.  of  the  Ist  June. 

All  of  the  launching  materials  were  got  out  of  the  Purveyor ;  eight 
large  anchors  placed ;  nearly  one  thousand  fathoms  of  chain  cable  laid 
out ;  the  lai^ge  purchase  blocks  lashed  and  the  falls  rove  off,  and  all  of 
the  materials  reshipped  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  Acting  Master 
William  Budd,  commanding  bark  Purveyor. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Acting  Master  William  Budd;  to  the  cheerfulness  and  energy 
with  which  the  large  amount  of  work,  volunteered,  was  pertbrmed  by 
and  luider  his  direction.  Also  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  Chief 
Engineer  J.  Q.  A.  Zeigler,  of  the  Monougabela,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions. 

I  have  also  to  report  the  gratifying  fact  that  all  of  the  workmen  taken 
from  New  York  were  brought  back,  except  one  (iis  stated  to  the  bureau 
in  report  of  May  10th)  discharged  at  St.  Croix,  and  that  they  enjoyed 
uniform  good  healtn  wlicn^he  yellow  fever  was  epidemic  and  *^  worse 
than  it  had  been  for  twenty  years.'' 

The  workmen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  worked  and  behaved  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  highly  creditable,  and  deserve  to  have  the  preference  of 
work  in  the  government  navy  yards. 

Very  resi)ectfiilly,  your  obedic»nt  servant, 

TUOMAS  DAVIDSON,  Jr., 

Naval  Constructor. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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BBPOET  OF  EARTHQUAKE  IS  PERU. 
United  States  Flag-ship  Powhatam.  {lat  rate,) 

CaUm,  Peru,  Awgmt  18, 1808. 

Snt :  As  tfae  press  of  the  Unitetl  States  will  doabtleas  give  detailed 
imd  volamiiious  reporte  of  the  earthquake  wliich  occurred  on  this  coast 
on  the  13th  instant,  and  prevailed  more  or  less,  so  far  aa  reports  have 
reached  us,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  point,  the  department 
may  be  interested  to  know  my  experience  of  it  here,  where  it  was  much 
less  severe  than  elsewhare,  although  sufficient  to  creat«  extreme  anxiety 
and  great  consternation. 

It  was  announced  about  5  o'clock  in  the  aftemooD  by  aot  what  could 
bo  termed  shocks,  but  rather  sensible  agitations  of  the  sar&ce,  so  gentle 
as  rather  to  resemble  the  tremulous  action  of  heavy  casks  rolling  upon 
the  deck. 

This  continued  through  the  npace  of  perhaps  from  three  to  five  minntea, 
and  did  uot  recur  in  the  harbor  again  during  tiie  entire  seven  or  eight 
honrs  of  its  visible  effect  upon  its  waters,  which  were  in  a  state  of  active 
agitation  from  5  p.  m.  till  about  midnight. 

About  G  p.  m.  a  gentle  surge  of  the  sea  adv^iced  sluggishly,  rising  far 
above  the  wharves,  inundating  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  and  receding  again  at  the  same  measured  pace,  without 
causing  any  material  damage. 

This  alternate  action  of  the  waters,  advancing  and  receding  at  measured 
periods,  continued  fi'om  that  time  till  it  ceased  entirely,  about  midnight, 
leading  the  tide  at  a  very  low  ebb,  where  it  remained  more  or  less  for4S 
hours  after  the  first  effect  was  felt 

The  waters  in  the  harbor  were  so  disturbed  by  eddies  and  currents 
running  riot  in  ever>-  durection,  sweeping  the  ship  like  a  top  around  her 
anchor,  that  I  deemed  it  a  wise  precaution  to  remove  her  at  once  to  a  place 
of  safety,  at  legist  where  a  more  perfect  control  could  be  obtained  over 
ber  movements  in  case  of  necessity.  I  therefore  ordered  her  got  under 
way,  as  soon  as  steam  could  be  raised,  and  put  to  aea,  remaining  out  all 
iiight  and  retiu-ning  the  followingmoming,  at  which  time  everything  had 
subsided,  and  things  had  resumed  their  usual  and  natural  aspect. 

This  is  briefly  a  narrative  of  what  occurred  here,  but  at  other  points, 
the  Chincha  islands  for  example,  some  15  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  firom  this  point,  reports  represent  a  much 
more  %-iolent  visitation,  causing  very  serious  disaster  among  the  shipping 
there. 

It  is  said,  also,  to  have  been  very  severe  at  Pisco,  destroying  some 
important  works  there,  which  is  upon  the  same  meridian  with  the  Chincha 
islands,  distant  about  15  miles. 

I  havethe  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

T.  TURNER, 
Rear-Admiral  CommandiTig  South  Pacific  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  ths  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Destruction  of  the  Fredonia. — Stranding  of  the  Wateree. 
United  States  Flag-ship  Powhatan,  (1st  rate,) 

Gallao,  Peru,  August  20, 1868. 
Bra :  I  had  just  completed  my  despatch,  No.  15,  dated  August  18th 
instant,  detailing  a  brief  narrative  of  the  events  attending  the  earthquake 
here  on  the  13th  instant,  when  the  English  mail  steamer  arrived  from  Arica, ' 
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bringing  as  passengers  Paymaster  Williams  and  Master  White  with  the 
appalling  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the  United  States  ships  Wateree  and 
I^redoniaby  the  same  awftd  conTnlsion,  the  latter  utterly  destroyed,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  every  one  on  board. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  ftimish  the  dei>artment  with  any  ftulfaer 
details  than  are  contained  in  the  letters  of  Captain  Doty,  enclosare  Na 
1,  and  Commander  Gillis^  enclosare  I^o.  2,  copies  of  which  are  herewidi 
enclosed,  and  in  the  personal  statement  of  Mr.  White,  who  bears  these 
/  despatches,  and  who  was  himself  a  e^^ectator  and  sofferer  throughout  this 
ternfic  occasion. 

I  am  using  every  despatch  to  get  the  ship  to  sea,  and  proceed  at 
onceto  Arica,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantityof  coals,  water,  and  provisionB 
can  be  got  on  board* 

As  !(&•  White  will  inform  you  that  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Arica  there  were  conefant  recurrences  of  shocks,  some  of  them  still  quite 
severe,  you  may  be  anxious  with  respect  to  this  ship,  which  I  am  about 
to  take  there. 

I  desire  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  keep  constantly  a  strong  head  of 
steam  on  during  my  stay  there,  readyto  slip  and  put  to  sea  at  a  moments 
warning,  on  the  approach  of  any  apparent  imminent  danger. 

Various  considerations  constrain  me  to  think  that  my  duty  is  at  once 
to  repair  there,  although  there  may  be  some  risk. 

Every  moment  the  most  frightful  accounts  of  the  eflfects  of  this  earth- 
quake are  coming  in  from  the  south  and  from  the  interior,  by  fS^r  the 
most  devastating  and  extensive  that  has  ever  occurred  in  South  America. 

Some  eight  or  ten  of  its  largest  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
graphic  language  of  a  letter  received  at  the  minister's  to-day,  ^^  cease  to 
exist"  Ar^uipa,  containing  nearly  100,000  jieople,  has  not  a  single 
house  left  standing. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  terminate  this  sad  but  short  record,  by  the 
mention  of  a  fact  not  contained  in  my  official  despatches,  which  enhances 
tlie  gloom  and  sadness  with  which  this  terrible  calamity  has  overshadowed 
us  all  in  this  squadron. 

Two  American  ladies,  wives  of  two  of  the  officers  on  service  in  the  bay 
of  Arica,  fell  victims  to  it.  The  one.  Mi's.  Dyer,  wjis  dining  on  board 
the  Fi'edonia,  the  other,  Mrs.  Johnson^  was  crusluid  to  death  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband  on  shore,  bearing  lier  irom  the  bouse  in  which  they  were 
dwelling,  whilst  by  a  miracle  he  e8<;ai)ed  himself. 

I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  received  to-day  from  the  minister, 
General  Hovey,  enclosure  No.  3,  with  my  reply,  enclostu'e  No.  4. 

I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  republic  this  after- 
noon, and  proft'ered  my  ser^'ices  to  take  down  provisions,  surgeons,  and 
nurses,  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  this  ship. 

At  the  earliest  moment  after  my  arrival  there,  I  will  advise  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Nax-y  of  the  condition  of  everjiliiiig  relating  to 
the  government  property. 

Mr.  White  will  inform  you  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  left  of  the  Frodonia. 
Tlie  last  seen  of  her  she  was  being  carried  entii-ely  aroiuid  the  island  of 
Alacran,  where  in  this  wild  tumult  of  the  waters  she  must  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces  on  its  shores. 

1  sail  to-morrow  for  Arica. 

Very  resj^ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  TURNER, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Pacific  Squadroik 

Hon.  GroEON  Welles, 

Secretary  of  t/ic  Naty^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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UmTBD  States  Steaheb  Wateeee,  (3d  rate,) 

Arica,  Pen,  Augvat  16, 1868. 

Sib  :  It  liaa  1>ecome  my  painful  duty  to  report  to  yon,  that  on  the  13th 
instunt  at  7.20  this  vessel  was  forced  on  shore  by  the  tremendous  sea  fol- 
lowing a  very  heavy  earthquake,  which  totally  destroyed  the  city  of  Arica, 
and  caused  a  great  loss  of  lil'e.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  but 
ouo  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel  is  kuown  to  have  perished,  although 
several  are  missing,  they  having  been  sent  on  shore  to  render  assistance 
and  not  having  returned.  I  have  also  to  reiwrt  the  loss  of  the  United 
States  storeship  Fredonia,  the  only  persons  saved  from  her  being 
the  commanding  officer,  Captain  G,  W.  Doty,  the  pajmastcr  and 
surgeon  and  two  of  the  crew.  The  bodies  of  Acting  Master  Or^an 
and  five  of  the  crew  have  been  washed  on  shore,  and  I  am  making 
arrangements  for  their  burial.  The  Wateree  lies  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  the  city,  dist^it  about  three  mUes,  and  450  yards 
inshore  ftom  high-water  mark ;  she  has  been  very  much  strained,  but  the 
bull  is  still  perl^ect  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  places  having  started,  and 
she  lies  upright  and  about  level.  The  sun  opjiosite  to  us  is  heavy  at  all 
times,  SA  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  atttempt  at  getting  her  oft'  by 
digging  a  trench  would  prove  successful,  as  for  building  ways  and 
attempting  to  slide  her  off,  even  if  suecessfiil,  I  do  not  believe  tliat  it 
could  be  done  without  going  to  a  much  greater  expense  than  would  be 
warranted,  greater  than  the  original  cost  of  the  vessel,  and  then  in  my 
judgment  there  would  be  but  a  slight  chance,  even  had  I.everjthing 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  owing  to  the  heavy  surt',  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  vessel  in  order  to  obtain  an  incline  sufficient  to 
be  able  to  start  her,  as  where  she  now  Ues  she  ia  not  more  than  ten  feet 
above  high  water. 

The  crew  remain  on  board  during  the  daj^time,  but  as  there  is  a  con- 
tinued recurrence  of  the  shocks,  and  the  Peruvian  corvette  America  lies 
broadside  on  almost  directly  in  front  of  the  Wateree,  and  if  there  should 
occur  another  hea^'y  sea,  this  vessel  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  crushed, 
I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  move  the  officers  and  crew  on  shore  at 
night. 

I  have  done  all  that  I  could  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sliall 
continue  to  do  so,  but  I  am  obliged  to  refuse  any  further  succor  in  the 
way  of  provisions  as  my  own  supply  has  been  very  much  diminished. 

I  shaU  remain  by  the  ship  until  I  receive  instructions  from  yourself, 
which  I  anxiously  await;  in  the  meantime  I  am  ha\'ing  everj'  prepara- 
tion made  for  a  removal.     ■ 

As  the  anchors  are  gone,  if  another  heavy  sea  comes  in  and  sweex>8 
the  vessel  out  she  would  be  no  better  than  a  helpless  wreck. 

I  shall  send  this  by  Master  O.  "White  for  personal  delivery,  and  also  to 
give  you  further  particulars. 

I  have  seen  Captain  Doty  but  once  since  the  13th,  and  then  he  gave 
me  no  instructions,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  at  present,  further 
than  I  suppose  that  he  must  be  in  Arica,  and  being  ignorant  of  his 
whereabouts  I  am  obliged  to  send  this  direct. 

1  am,  very  resptctfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  GILLIS, 
Commander  United  States  Ifavj/. 

Bear- Admiral  T.  Turner, 

Comtaanding  8&uth  Paeijic  Squadron. 

U.  S.  Flag-ship  Powhatan,  Callao,  Peru. 
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Legation  U.  S.  A.,  Ldca,  Peru,  AnguH  20, 1868. 

Mt  Deab  Adhibal:  Do  not fidl  to  do  all  you  can  to  alleviate  tiio 
saflSBiings  of  those  who  have  borne  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  late  earth- 
quake in  Pern.  I  not  only  request,  but  beg  you  to  leave  no  eflfort  undone 
that  may  aid  them  in  this  hour  of  their  direst  misfortune.  If  neoessaiyy 
pray  make  your  vesifel,  like  merehantmraiy  to  take  food  and  necessaries  to 
all  those  who  may  now  lie  suffering.  Tell  me  how  many  medical  men 
and  assistants  may  be  able  to  find  passage  on  the  Powhatan  to-morrow. 
I  know  your  generous  natore,  and  am  sure  our  government  will  fiilly 
sanction  ail  that  you  can  do  in  this  great  cause  of  humanity. 

I  am,  my  dear  admiral,  yours  very  truly,  ■ 

ALVrU  P.  HOVBZ. 
Bear-Admiral  T.  Tubnbb,  TI.  S.  N., 

8(mih  Poud/h  Squadranj  J^^ 


Legation  17.  8.  A.,  Ldca,  Pebu,  Angwt  20, 1868. 
jj :  I  have  received  your  letter.    I  deeply  ^ymp 


tMze,  like  yourself^  with  the  sufferers  of  this  world-wid< 
not  ask  if  tliey  are  Peruvians  or  Americans,  thev  are  fellow-beings. 
Send  whom  you  wish  to  my  ship,  or  at  least  to  the  flag-ship,  for  C^>tain 
McDougal  is  her  captain.  We  wiU  try  and  take  care  of  tnem  to  Aiiea. 
Gmily  yours, 

T.  TUBNBE, 
Bear'Admiral  United  Staiea  iTwofi. 
M%jor  General  A.  P.  Hovet. 


ThcFreitmia. 


Abica,  Pebu,  Augmt  16, 1868. 

Sm :  I  have  to  report  the  death  by  shipwreck  during  the  earthquake 
of  the  13th  instant  of  the  following : 

Acting  master,  Ben.  Dyer  and  wife;  acting  master,  David  Organ ;  pay- 
master's clerk,  OUver  Cromwell;  paymaster's  writer,  T.  W.  Hunt;  apoth- 
ecary, Rudolpn  Borgstedt;  boatswain's  mate,  Nicholas  Schravesindc;  car- 
penter's mate,  George  Binder;  yeoman,  Charles  White;  ship's  cook,  Syl- 
vester Huggins;  coxswain,  August  Mullcr;  quartermaster,  Simon  Tan- 
ner; cabin  steward,  John  Lambach;  waitlroom  steward,  John  Smith; 
captain  of  the  hold,  William  Ereu;  seamen,  Henry  Hazenburg,  William 
Patterson,  Eichard  Murray.  Charles  Venderbom,  Jacob  King,  Peter  and 
Henry  Johnson,  (brothers,)  Henry  Voss,  Henry  Gillen,  Hans  Hohn, 
Charles  Shoemaker;  ordinary  seamen,  John  Bickers, Afong. 

The  following  remain  alive: 

Captain,  O.  W.  Doty,  paymaster,  W.  W.  Williams;  passed  assistant 
surgeon,  F.  L.  Dubois;  master-at-arms,  Charles  Seville;  quartermaster, 
August  Tanner. 

Very  respectftiUyj  your  obedient  servant 

P.  L.  DXTBOIS, 
Pa»s6d  AmMiaiU  Surgeon. 
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Report  of  PasteA  A»si»tant  Surgeon  F.  L.  Dubois, 

[Ab  tlie  report  of  CkpluD  Dot;,  of  the  Fredonift,  famishes  no  partieDlara  of  hor  loM, 
the  followlDK  acconnt  hy  the  Surgeun  of  Ihat  Teasel  U  ^tbq  :  ] 

"  Temblors,"  or  slight  faBmbllnga  of  the  earth,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Arica;  more  so,  probably,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the  coast. 
Before  the  13th  of  August  they  were  felt  for  a  mouth  more  frequenUy 
than  usual,  and  some  quite  severe. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Angnst  I3th,  just  after  dinner,  (five  o'clock  and 
some  minutes,)  and  while  the  officers  and  Mrs.  Dyer  were  still  below, 
suddenly  the  ship  began  to  tremble  -violently,  and  we  rushed  on  deck  to 
Icum  the  cause,  which  we  already  suspected.  We  saw  the  town  of  Arica, 
the  plains  around  and  the  high  laud  t«  the  southward,  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dust,  while  huge  rocks  were  falling  from  tlie  crest  of  thfe 
NoTo  into  the  sea.  As  the  wind  carried  the  dust  away,  we  saw  that  a 
great  number  of  bouses  had  fallen,  while  the  inhabitants  were  franti- 
oiilly  rushing  hither  and  thither  in  the  street  nearest  the  sea.  Mean- 
while the  ship  continued  to  shake  fearfully,  as  if  in  a  huge  caldron  of 
Iwiling  water.  Preparations  were  made  for  emergencies,  and  all  looked 
anxiously  seaward,  fearing  the  tidal  wave  of  which  we  had  read.  The 
water,  however,  seemed  Ciilm,  and  no  rising  or  falling  was  apparent. 
The  boat  was  long  since  ready  to  take  the  paymaster  and  mysell'  ashore; 
and  although  we  all  felt  it  to  be  safer  on  board,  I  knew  that  my  services, 
at  least,  must  be  required  on  shore  without  delay,  and  we  went.  We 
reached  the  mole  without  difficulty,  and  the  boat  immediately  put  "back. 
She  met  a  current  when  about  hak'  way  to  the  ship  which  carried  her  half  a 
mile  to  the  northwani,  and  then  another  which  brought  her  back  almost 
along  side  the  Fredonia,  and  by  meaus  of  which  she  regained  the  ship. 
The  two  survivors  from  the  ill-f^ted  crew  inform  me  that  everj-  prcpani- 
tion  was  made,  and  that  officers  and  crew  behaved  nobly,  were  quiet, 
collected,  and  worked  well.  The  chain  was  hauled  up  on  deck  ready  for 
letting  go,  the  hatches  battened  down,  sails  set,  the  launch  (which  was 
on  deck)  was  fitted  with  oars,  masts  and  sails,  and  made  ready  fur  lioist- 
ing  overboard.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  while  still  at  her 
an<;honige,  (I  think  in  six  fathoms  of  water,)  they  state  that  the  sea 
retired  bodily,  leaving  the  ship  on  the  bottom;  she  careened  over  on  her 
side,  and  in  a  few  moments,  with  the  force  of  an  Alpine  avalanche,  the 
sea  retiuTied,  brealdng  the  ship  into  atoms  and  washing  every  one  off. 
After  this  they  saw  no  one  save  the  wardroom  steward,  who  with  them 
regained  and  clung  to  a  portion  of  the  wrc«k  until  about  3  a.  m.,  when 
he,  through  fatigue  or  delinum,  (for  he  had  i)cen  talking  wildly,)  lost  his 
hold  and  his  lile.  During  the  whole  night  the  sea  rose  and  fell  and  was 
agitntc<l  by  a  thousand  diverse  currents;  yet,  in  some  way  which  I  cannot 
conceive,  these  two  sailors  managed  to  live  it  out,  and  after  daybreak, 
battered,  wounded,  and  almost  exhausted,  were  rescned  by  one  of  the 
America's  boats. 

The  paymaster  and  I  lauded  at  the  mole,  and  seeing  that  the  houses 
of  the  towTi  were  still  falling  and  the  ground  tremblingj  dared  not  enter 
among  the  ruins.  We  met  a  number  of  persons  fljing  in  terror  towards 
tlie  sea,  who  begged  us  for  God's  sake  to  allow  them  to  go  on  board  in 
our  boat.  We^saw  the  earth  cracked  open  in  several  places,  from  some 
of  which  water  was  flowing,  and  the  largest,  which  was  quite  long,  I  esti- 
mated to  be  18  inches  wide  and  5  feet  deep.  As  may  be  inferred,  I  did 
not  tany  long  to  make  a  critical  sur^-ey.  Taking  one  of  the  back  streets 
where  most  of  the  walls  had  already  fhllen,  we  ascended  the  hill,  assist- 
ing a  few  i>crsons  who  were  almost  exhausted  by  fruitlessly  rushing 
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eTerywhere  in  their  fright  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  already  has- 
tened to  the  hill,  bnt  many  more  remained  in  the  town,  chiefly  in  the 
main  plaza.  We  noticed  that  the  sea  was  greatly  agitated,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Wateree^s  gig  was  in  great  danger,  being  tossed  about 
in  every  direction.  We  then  (some  15  minntes  after  landing)  saw  the 
sea  was  beginning  to  pass  its  natural  boundaries,  the  first  waves  bat 
slightly,  but  each  one  increasing  in  force  and  height.  About  this  time 
I  saw  the  Peruvian  corvette  America  take  a  turn  around  the  wh<de 
harbor,  in  beautiM  style,  and  head  out  to  sea.  We  all  supposed  she  had 
steam  up  and  was  running  out  of  danger,  but  we  afterwards  learned  she 
was  only  being  carried  irresistibly  by  a  strong  current. 

The  customhouse,  Europe  Hotel,  the  mill  and  some  other  houses,  all 
of  which  were  two-storied  buildings,  had  withstood  the  shock.  Indeed, 
such  houses  all  fared  best,  probably  because  more  strongly  bnilt.  Hie 
sea  gradually  approached  them,  each  wave  more  ftuious  m  its  strength, 
and  one  by  one  the  massive  walls  and  buildings  fell,  disappeared  and  were 
carried  out  to  sea. 

The  ocean  was  by  this  time  covered  with  debris,  consisting  of  houses, 
the  mole,  wrecked  boats,  and  whole  gardens  with  their  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Many  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  mole  were  carried  to 
sea  on  it,  as  wdl  as  others  who  had  remained  in  the  town.  A  few  oi 
these  were  rescued,  and  but  few.  Hundreds  still  remained  in  the  plaza, 
and  would  have  sliared  the  same  fate,  had  they  not  been  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  tidal  wave  by  the  frantic  cries  and  gestures  of  those  on 
the  hill.  They  seemed  utterly  unconscious  that  the  waves  were  swallow- 
ing up  the  town  within  half  a  square  of  them,  and  approaching  them  with 
frightfid  speed.  Hiey  barely  escaped  before  the  billows  swept  the  entire 
plaza. 

Meanwhile  the  six  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  swinging  and  drifting  in 
every  direction.  While  one  would  be  rushing  furiously  to  the  east^anotiier 
with  equal  speed  would  be  carried  near  by  her  to  the  west,  lliie  cur- 
rents have  been  officially  reported  at  10^  knots  per  hour.  I  saw  the  sea 
retire  and  leave  one  vessel  on  the  bottom.  She  went  over  on  her  beam- 
ends,  but  the  returning  wave  righted  her.  I  descended  the  hill  as  far  as 
I  dare,  several  times,  to  look  for  the  Fredoriia,  but  8he  was  hidden  from 
view  by  the  Moro.  The  scene  on  the  hill  was  lieait-rending.  Everj*  few 
moments  the  earth  was  violently  shaken,  and  there  generally  precxMled 
and  accompanied  these  movements  a  deep,  low,  miitteiiiig  sound  like  the 
base  notes  of  an  organ.  The  dogs  were  always  aware  of  the  comiug  of 
a  *' temblor^  before  their  masters,  and  utteiVd  fearful  howls.  Tliese 
were  the  signals  for  the  inhabitants,  upon  which  they  would  prostrate 
themselves  on  their  knees,  throw  tlieir  arms  at  right  angles  to  their  l)ody, 
so  as  to  form  a  cross,  and  cry  to  Heaven  for  mercy.  Women  were  crying 
and  screaming;  near  relatives  seeking  each  other,  many  of  whom  were 
never  to  be  found;  the  wounded  were  with  difficulty  carried  to  i)laces  of 
safety;  several  women  from  fright  aborted  or  miscarried,  some  of  whom 
died ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  desolating  scenes  in  the  city  below  were 
of  such  an  appalling  character  and  on  such  a  grand  scale,  that  one  stood 
entranced,  gazing  at  them,  and  scarcely  thought  of  his  own  danger. 
Many  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  tiiat  the  last  day  had  come. 

Night  came  on  before  any  of  the  ships  had  been  cast  on  shore.  Fires 
were  lighted  near  each  ^up,  showing  the  various  hills  and  upper  part 
of  the  valley  to  be  occupied  by  the  fugitives.  Thus  we  anxiously  "  looked 
for  the  mom." 

About  11  o'clock,  some  of  the  America's  officers^  and  soon  after  some 
fVom  the  Wateree,  arrived  and  gave  us  news  of  their  own  vessels,  and  of 
the  two  merchant  ships  which  had  been  washed  on  shore. 
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Tbe  wife  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Johnson  had  before  dark  been 
killed,  while  endeavoring  to  escape  with  her  husband  from  the  town. 
Her  body  was  with  difficulty  drawn  from  the  ruins  before  the  entrance 
of  the  sea.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  house  in  which  she  was  living 
was  almost  the  only  cue  left  standing  the  next  day,  aud  tbe  only  person 
who  voluntarily  remained  in  the  town  nil  that  night  was  a  "padre"  who 
resided  there,  and  refused  to  leave,  but  remained  there  on  his  knees  till 
morning.  His  escape  was  marvellons,  for  all  the  honses  nearwere pros- 
trated, and  the  sea  had  washed  the  lower  stoiy. 

Diu'ing  the  night  75  shocks  were  felt,,  and  from  time  to  time  wo  could 
hear  the  sea  crashing  among  the  ruins  of  the  town.  By  morning  the 
waters  bad  retired  almost  to  their  former  level,  and  the  shocks  had 
become  less  frequent  and  severe.  I  descended  into  the  town,  and  waa 
first  made  aware  of  the  fate  of  the  Fredonia,  by  finding  her  stores 
strewn  on  the  beach,  and  as  I  afterwards  found  them  for  miles  both 
above  and  below  the  town.  As  a  proof  that  she  must  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  to  pieces  at  once,  I  will  state  the  biu^au  which  was  in  the 
paymaster's  state-room,  on  the  lower  deck,  was  washed  on  shore  entire 
and  without  losing  a  drawer,  though  none  were  locked.  Not  a  vestige 
of  any  of  her  seven  boats  ha«  since  been  seen. 

Dr.  Winslow,  of  the  Wateree,  had  come  on  shore  for  the  same  reason 
as  I.  We  searched  out  all  the  wounded  we  could  find,  and  as  far  as  we 
were  able  attended  to  their  wants. 

About  11  a.  m.  the  two  men  rescued  from  the  Fredonia  reached  the 
hilt,  and  pointed  out  the  part  of  the  wreck  from  which  they  had  been 
taken,  l,>ing  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  aud  towards  which  I  soon 
noticed  it  was  drifting;  at  1  p.  m.  it  was  beached,  distance  above  the 
town  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  went  over  to  examine  it,  found  pieces 
of  the  bow,  stem  and  one  side,  together  with  some  spars  and  timbers.  I 
walked  over  it,  but  the  sea  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  I  retired  with 
becoming  haste.  In  three  minutes  it  was  entirely  covered  by  the  sea, 
showing  a  rise  of  some  eight  feet,  and  proring  that  there  still  existed  an 
unusual  commotion  in  the  waters.  I  also  visited  the  Wateree,  still 
further  north  of  the  town,  which  I  found  well  located  and  perfectly 
upright,  pouited  towards  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  distant  450  yards. 
The  America  was  much  nearer  the  beach,  lying  on  one  side  and  badly 
ii^ured.  She  had  lost  her  captain,  surgeon,  several  other  officers,  and 
many  of  her  crew ;  the  Wateree  not  a  man.  The  two  merchant  vessels 
were  in  a  still  worse  condition,  and  had  lost  most  of  their  crews.  Of 
the  other  merchant  vessel  not  a  trace  has  since  been  seen.  I  was 
informed  that  the  crew  of  the  Wateree  behaved  nobly,  while  that  of  the 
America  was  completely  demoralized,  and  devoted  themselves  princi- 
pally to  howling. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  required  the  same  morning  to  return  to  the  Wateree, 
and  remain  there  in  charge  of  his  own  sick,  and  many  wounded  from 
the  America.  Her  surgeon  lost  his  life  while  endeavoring  to  rescue  some 
females  who  were  fioating  in  the  water.  The  doctors  of  the  town  left  the 
same  day,  and  I  was  the  only  medical  man  to  look  out  for  the  wounded. 
Of  eotu'se  I  found  plenty  to  do  during  the  time  I  remained  in  Arica,  viz., 
till  the  29th  of  August,  and  particularly  for  the  first  three  days,  when 
I  was  alone.  Dressing  and  splints  had  to  Imj  extemporizeil,  and  severe 
compoiwd  and  comminuted  fractures  treated  by  very  rough  methods,  ' 
the  results  of  many  of  which  I  shall  probably  never  learn. 

Tents  were  constructed  on  the  day  following  the  disaster  of  every  con- 
ceivable material,  among  which  I  saw  several  made  of  maps  of  Bolivia. 
Almost  anything  one  might  wish  coidd  be  picked  up  on  the  beach,  from 
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a  tooth«pick  to  a  piano-forte.  Liquors  were  particularly  abundant;  so 
much  so  that  for  three  days  even  the  most  miserable  "cholo,^  or  nogro, 
would  drink  nothing  but  champagne.  Provisions  were  plenty  for  those 
who  could  go  and  pick  them  up,  as  likewise  articles  of  clothing.  These 
all  offered  incentives  to  the  thieves  of  the  town  and  neighboring  coontry 
to  rob  and  pillage.  What  they  did  not  need  or  could  not  carry  away 
they  destroyed,  often  in  the  very  presence  of  their  owners.  Tlie  military 
appeared  to  take  little  trouble  to  prevent  these  outrages,  and  it  seemed 
easier  to  rob  what  was  not  one's  own  than  to  obtain  that  which  was. 
The  "  temblors"  continued  daily,  some  eight  or  ten  per  diem,  until  I  left, 
gradually,  however,  becoming  fewer. 

To  show  the  power  of  the  waves  I  will  state  that  almost  all  the  bodies 
which  were  recovered  were  naked.  Had  this  been  the  case  in  one  or  two 
instances  it  could  have  been  attributed  to  their  stripping  in  order  to  swim 
more  freely,  but  it  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Nine  bodies  from 
the  Fredonia  were  found,  recognized,  and  buried,  some  showing  few 
bruises,  others  horribly  mutilat^. 

As  an  instance  of  the  agony  that  some  suffered  during  that  night  I 
will  mention  the  following :  A  man  who  had  broken  his  leg  some  time 
before  was  lying  in  a  house  near  the  mole.  The  house  was  knocked 
down,  but  the  man  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  who  placed  him  in  a 
launch  as  the  most  secure  place.  The  launch  was  torn  from  its  moorings 
and  carried  with  them  all  far  out  to  sea,  brought  back,  and  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  mole.  The  poor  man  was,  however,  saved  and  placed 
in  another  launch  larger  and  stronger,  and  on  shore.  This  was  served 
as  the  other,  and,  after  a  short  cruise,  was  landed  in  the  phiza,  and  the 
sea  retired.  It  was  now  a  question  of  life  or  death  with  his  friends;  self- 
preservation  was  stronger  than  friendship,  and  leaping  from  the  launch 
they  only  managed  to  gain  the  hillside  in  time  to  escaiM?.  the  incoming 
wave  which  followed  fast  and  washed  their  feet.  The  man  was  left  to 
his  fate,  unable  to  move.  All  night  long  the  launch  was  tossed  here  and 
there,  now  carried  out  to  sea,  now  dashed  with  force  among  the  niins  of 
the  town,  and  again  deluged  with  water.  Notwithstanding  all  this  he 
was  next  nioniing  rescued,  and  when  last  I  saw  him  he  was  quite  jolly, 
smoking  his  pipe  and  dnnking  his  beer. 

To  toil  of  all  the  sutterings  would  be  impossible.  Families  previously 
wealthy  and  li\ing  in  lnxiu*y  are  now  in  abject  poverty,  living  in  thie 
open  air,  or  crowded  into  small  tents.  Fortunately,  iVoin  Ta<*na  and  the 
Wateree,  Jis  well  as  from  the  ruins,  their  immediate  want.s  were  met,  aud 
their  supplies  of  fresh  water  had  not  been  destroyed  as  in  other  places. 
The  temperament  and  education  of  the  people  caused  them  to  conceal 
their  grief,  and  I  believe  they  did  not  feel  their  calamity  as  severely  as 
our  people  would  have  done. 

Before  I  left  temporary  hospitals  had  been  erected,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  construct  small  frame  houses,  regularly  laid  out  in  streets, 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  town  had  lat(»ly  occupied.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  three-fourths  (and  the  best  portion)  of  the  town  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  sea,  I  believe  l)eforc  live  years  the  principal  part  of 
the  new  town  Avill  occupy  the  site  of  the  old. 

At  the  time  we  left  the  prefect  infonned  one  of  the  oflftcers  that  they 
had  buried  and  burned  450  bodies,  so  that  the  total  loss  of  life  caimoC 
bo  estimated  at  less  than  500. 

R  L.  DUBOIS, 
Passed  Assistant  Swrgstm  Vmied  8Me$  M 
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Detailed  repori  of  the  lost  of  the  Wateree. 

United  States  Steaueb  Watebee.  (3d  rat«,) 

Arica,  Peruj  Auffutt  20, 18G8. 

Sib  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  follo^nDg  detailed  report  of  the  circnin- 
Btances  attending  the  stranding  of  ttiia  vessel  on  the  13tb  instant: 

At  5.05  p.  m,  on  that  day,  a  rumbling  noise,  accompanied  by  a  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  ship,  was  observed.  This  increased  in  force  rapidly 
until  it  was  evident  that  an  unusually  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  taking  place,  and  I  proceeded  on  deck,  and,  while  standing  there, 
looking  at  the  city,  I  obser^-ed  the  buildings  commeuce  to  crumble  down, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  city  was  bat  a  mass  of  ruins,  scarcely 
a  house  being  left  standing. 

I  immediately  gave  orders  to  secure  the  battery,  have  the  second 
nnehor  ready  to  let  go,  chain  ready  to  veer,  aod  the  hatches  battened 
down.  I  then  had  a  boat  called  away,  and,  as  there  was  do  indications 
of  the  sea  coming  in,  at  5.20  took  the  doctor  and  paymaster  and  pro- 
ceeded on  shore,  ordering  all  boats  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
purjKise  of  rendering  such  assistantie  as  might  be  needed,  I  met  Captain 
Doty  on  the  wharf,  and  he  directed  me  t«  send  on  board  for  as  many  men 
as  could  be  spared,  to  assist  in  extricating  those  who  had  been  buried 
beneath  the  ruins;  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  boat  to  the  wharf 
again,  as  the  sea  was  by  this  time  rapidly  receding.  I  also  met  Lieutenant 
Commundcr  M.  L.  Johnson,  of  this  vessel,  who  reqnested  me  to  give  him 
assistance  to  extricate  his  wife  from  amongst  the  ruins.  I  took  a  party 
with  me,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  her  remains  before  the  water 
reached  the  place  where  she  was  buried.  She  was  doubtless  killed 
instantly,  but  it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  to  be  able  to 
give  Cliristian  burial  at  this  time  to  a  brother  officer's  wife. 

At  5.32  the  sea  commenced  to  rise  rapidly,  and  the  ship,  in  a  violent 
current,  setting  along  the  beach  to  northward  and  eastwanl,  commenced 
dragging.  I  uumcdiately  let  go  the  second  anchor,  and  veered  away 
chain,  which  brought  her  up.  Four  men  were  stationed  at  the  wheel. 
About  tlds  time  the  mole  was  submerged,  and  the  sea  had  come  up  to  the 
houses  nearest  the  beach,  the  people  rushing  to  the  Morro.  After  sevend 
minutes  there  wa^  a  sudden  reilax,  and  the  ship  sn'ung  to  seaward; 
sheering  her  with  the  helm  to  keep  the  chuuis  clear,  more  chain  was 
veered  away,  until  there  were  ninety  (90)  fathoms  on  starboard,  and 
seventy-five  (75)  fathoms  on  port  anchor.  , 

A  bark  and  brig  in  shore  of  the  Wateree  were  left  aground;  after  a 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  sea  rushed  in  again,  veered  away  to  ninety-live 
(95)  fathoms  on  i>ort,  and  one  hundred  (100)  on  starboard  chain.  It  was 
DOW  near  S  o'clock.  The  brig  was  washed  ashore,  and  the  bark  on  her 
beam  ends,  a  wreck.  The  United  States  ship  Fredonia,*Peru\ian  cor- 
vette America,  EngUsh  bark  Chaiiarcillo,  and  this  vessel,  were  stUl  hold- 
ing on. 

There  was  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  for  some  little  time  after  this,  the 
water  being  covered  with  floating  debris.  Several  shore  boats  with 
people  in  them  were  picked  up  while  drifting  past  us,  ami  one  boat  with 
eight  (8)  men  from  the  English  bark  Chafiarcillo.  A  little  before  li 
o'clock  Midshipman  Taussig  was  sent  in  the  first  cutter  to  the  relief  of  a 
diomimg  mail  floating  past.  Between  6  and  7  there  was  anotlior 
tretoendtnui  liring  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  receded  the  ship-  was  swiuig 
vicHteotlv  ■Mnraral  riad,  after  holding  on  for  about  a  minute,  the  deck 
•toj  sd}  uuB  chaiu  flev  rapidly  out  of  the  hawse  pipes,  teariitg 
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away  oompartments  between  the  lockers,  and,  being  both  whacikled 
together,  brought  on  tiie  light  nndemeath  npper  deck.  The  aihip  now 
commenced  to  drift  rapidly  seaward,  passing  very  near  Alacran  isliiiidi 
but  clear  of  it,  when  tito  sea  very  suddenly  commenced  to  rush  in  again. 
The  vessel  swung  violently  around,  and  in  doing  so  just  cleared  the 
English  bark  GhaHarcillo;  a  severe  stram  came  upon  the  chains,  and  the 
starboard  one  parted  dose  to  hawse  pipes,  and  tiie  ship  drifted  TBfUOj 
towards  shore.  About  this  time  saw  the  America  go  on  her  beam  ends, 
and  heard  terrible  groans  and  cries  proceeding  ftom  her.  The  RngHsh 
bark  Ohaliarcillo  was  also  on  her  beam  ends.  The  sky  was  now  oom- 
pletely  overcast.  About  6.55  the  ship  was  among  ^  breakers,  and 
several  heavy  seas  broke  over  her,  but  did  no  other  injury  than  throwing 
the  vessel  nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  (she  quickly  righted  again,)  breaking 
paddle-box,  bending  portion  of  rim  and  braces  of  starboard  wheels,  jam- 
ming the  wheel  itsetf  against  the  side,  and  carrying  away  store-rooms  on 
the  guard  fbrward,  and  part  of  starboard  hammock  netting. 

Life  lines  were  got  up  fore  and  aft.  Shortly  afterwards  the  wheel 
ropes  parted.  Several  seas  came  in  after  this,  and,  about  7J20y  vessd 
took  to  bottom,  close  up  to  a  high  bank,  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
(470)  yards  from,  and  twelve  (12)  feet  above,  high  water  mark. 

Once  or  twice  afterwards  the  sea  came  up,  but  not  high  enough  to  float 
the  vessel. 

When  first  beached  the  ship  was  lying  about  broadside  to  the  sea 
cominff  in,  but  was  finally  wadied  around  until  her  head  lay  west  half 
south  by  compass,  and  head  on  to  the  beach. 

During  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  the  wheels  turned  very  easily,  and 
added  but  slightly  to  the  strain  on  the  chains.  All  boats  ezoeiit  the 
^MiDghy''  were  lost.  The  pumx>s  were  sounded  frequently  during  timeof 
being  washed  ashore,  but  not  enough  water  was  found  to  cause  any 
apprehension  of  a  leak. 

Heavy  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  short  intervals  fit>m  time  of 
occurrence  of  first  one,  until  the  following  moniiug.  I  cannot  soflteiently 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  daring 
this  trying  time,  and  my  great  regret  is  that  I  am  not  able  to  bear  per 
sonal  testimony  to  the  same;  but  all  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
officer-Uke  bearing  of  the  executive  officer,  Lieutenant  Commander  M.  S, 
Stuy  vesant,  and  from  him  I  have  the  assuniuce  that  every  officer  and  man 
did  his  duty  faithfnUy,  and  tliat  there  was  at  no  time  the  slightest  con- 
fusion, and  when  1  returned  to  the  ship,  at  a  little  after  2  a.  m.,  eveiy- 
thiug  was  in  as  perfect  onler  as  it  was  possible  to  be  luider  the  cireuni- 
stances,  and  no  one  would  have  sup|)osed  that  the  ship  had  passed 
through  so  terrible  an  ordeal. 

I  have  had  the  height  to  which  the  solid  sea  wave  rose  measured,  and 
find  that  it  1$  42  feet  and  5  inches,  and  the  wash  is  from  10  to  15  feet 
higher. 

I  would  specially  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  government 
for  some  suitable  reward  for  gallant  conduct  and  meritorious  services 
during  the.earthqtrake,  and  while  remaining  at  the  wrecks  the  following 
named  men,  .viz  :  Bichard  Fowle,  signal  quartermaster ;  I^lichael  Burke, 
quartermaster ;  William  Reed,  quarter  gunner :  Henry  Wilson,  quarter 

gmner ;  Oeorge  Woodgate,  painter;  John  Johnson,  caqyenter;  Louis 
ector^  sailmaker's  mate;  Johan  Kelluer  and  Martin  Green.  Ist  class 
firemen ;  John^Cammerson,  2d  class  fireman ;  William  Kichards,  George 
Pcttit  and  William  Stonebrink,  seamen ;  John  Murphy,  2d,  onlinar}-  sea- 
man: }  (George  vW.Beed,  captain's  steward ;  Louis  Mussey,  captain's  cook ; 
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John  Seeley,  wardroom  co<^ ;  Antonio  Emanuel,  steerage  cook ;  .and 
CliarleB  Brown,  cabin  boy. 

1  would  not  forget  to  mention  my  appreciation  of  tlie  conduct  of  Mid- 
shipman E.  D.  Taussig,  who  so  gallantly  TOlont«ered  to  save  the  life  of 
a  drowning  man,  and  when  he  foond  tiiat  be  could  not  make  the  ^ip 
again,  went  on  board  the  Peruvian  corvette  America,  and  there  ren- 
dered material  assistance  in  seeming  the  batteiy. 
Very  respectfolly,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  OILLIS, 
Commander,  United  States  Navy. 
Bear-Admiral  T.  Tubneb, 

Commanding  South  Pacific  Squadr&n, 

Flagsliip  Foichatan,  Ariea,  Peru. 


A]^earanee  of  tke  city  of  Arica, 

United  States  Flao-ship  Powhatan,  (Ist  rate,) 

Bay  of  CaUao,  Peru,  September  3, 186S. 

Sm :  The  honorable  Secretary  may  be  desirous  to  learn  firom  me  the 
condition  andappearance  of  the  city  of  Arica,  as  I  found  it  on  my  arrival, 
occasioned  by  the  t«rrific  earthquake  of  the  13th  ultimo,  which  has  de- 
vastated more  or  less  of  this  whole  coast 

The  upper  part  of  the  city,  which  from  its  elevation  escaped  tlie 
encroachment  of  the  sea,  has  not  a  single  house  or  wall  left  standing — 
it  is  "in  one  confused  mass  of  ruins,  more  or  less  in  every  part  prostrate ; 
whilst  the  lower  part,  which  comprised  chiefly  the  better  and  more  sub- 
stantial order  of  edifices,  including  a  large  custom-honse  of  stone  mason 
work,  is  literally  aaperfectly  swept  away,eventbefonndations,  as  though 
they  had  never  existed,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  waste  that  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  waters  of  a  mighty  river,  carrying  evcrj'thing  before 
it  in  its  irresistible  volume. 

The  inhabitants  of  tbe  city,  destitute  of  every  thing  but  the  clothes  in 
which  they  stand,  are  disi)erHed  upon  the  heights  and  crests  overlooking 
the  city,  living  under  tenta  of  canvas,  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  them,  and  under  mats,  the  fabric  of  the  country,  without  food 
and  without  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  other  than  those  which  have 
been  generously  bestowed  by  the  charities  of  sympathizing  strangers. 

Availing  myself  of  the  authority  contained  in  paragraph  158  of  the 
Begulations  of  the  Navy,  I  directed  for  their  relief  a  liberal  distribution 
of  provisioDs  and  clothing  of  the  squadron,  which  was  not  only  received 
by  them  with  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  but  has 
produced  a  most  piofound  impression  upon  the  minds  and  sensibilities 
of  the  population  of  Peru  at  large. 

It  is  of  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  inform  the  honorable  Secretary  that 
three  of  tbe  vessels  of  this  command  weie  the  flrst  of  a  national  charac- 
ter on  the  spot — two  French  and  one  English  vessel  of  war  coming 
in  afterwards — and  that  the  officers  and  men  of  onr  ships  emulated  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  administering  to  this  suffering  community,  both 
liublicly  and  privately,  in  a  manner  which  has  left  a  most  memorable 
record  to  tlieir  lasting  honor  and  reputation,  as  the  citizens  of  a  Chris- 
tian countrj'. 

At  the  time  of  my  departure  it  was  aflSrmect  that  a  number  of  the 
dead  still  remained  under  the  ruins,  who  had  not  been  sought  for  or 
removed ;  the  people,  crushed  in  spirit,  stricken  by  grief  and  pandyzed  by 
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fright,  seemed  without  hoi)e,  animation  or  object,  and  to  have  sairen-' 
dered  themselves  to  desperation  and  desx>ondency,  without  either  the 
expectation  or  desire  to  rebuild  for  themselves  homes  upon  a  spot  which 
has  been  commemorated  by  so  frightful  a  tragedy. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  honorable  Secretary,  as  a  physi- 
cal fact,  to  be  informed  that  the  soundings  in  Arica  bay  Imve  been  ma- 
terially changed  by  this  convulsion,  the  depth  having  decreased  from 
and  outside  of  the  anchorage,  seaward. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.TUENEB, 
Bear-Admiraly  Commanding  SotUh  Pa>cific  SqutubrtnL 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  WasMngton^  2>.  0. 


NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
REPORT  OF  BOARD  OP  VISnORS— 1868. 

United  States  Naval  Aoademy, 

Annapolis^  Maryland^  June  5, 1868. 

Sir  :  The  board  of  visitors  apx>ointed  to  witness  the  examination  of 
the  several  classes  in  the  Naval  Academy,  and  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  police,  discipline,  and  management  of  the  institution,  now  has  the 
honor  to  rejwrt : 

The  board  assembled  at  Annapolis  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  entered 
immediately  upon  its  duties,  holding  regular  daily  meetings  until  the  5th 
instant.  For  the  fiiller  examination  of  the  various  departments  the 
board  apx>ointed  committees  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  subjects 
respctively  assigned  to  them,  while  the  full  board  was  present  at  all  the 
practical  exercises  of  the  midshipmen.  Every  assistance  has  been  rend- 
ered by  the  superintendent  and  the  other  oflBcers  for  the  very  fuUest 
investigation  of  the  whole  system  of  iustiaictioii  in  its  minutest  details. 
We  have  witnessed  the  different  class  examinations,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
where  the  classes  are  numerous  and  the  studies  of  great  variety. 

As  the  general  result  we  would  express  groat  sjitisfaction  with  the 
progress  of  the  midshipmen  in  their  studies  and  with  the  methods  of 
instruction.  The  professors  and  instru(*,tors  seem  to  be  animated  with 
a  singular  enthusiasm  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  while 
each  of  them  seems  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  own 
special  department,  it  is  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  great 
object  towards  which  all  their  efforts  should  be  directed.  That  object, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  board,  is  not  to  send  forth  graduates  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  or  proficients  in  one  or  several  branches  of  learn- 
ing, but  to  prepare  the  youths  who  are  here  brought  togetlier  for  the 
practical  duties  of  a  sea  officer.  We  have  kept  this  constantly  in  our 
minds  duiing  .the  whole  of  our  examination,  and  whatever  suggestions 
we  may  have  to  offer  will  be  foimd  to  grow  out  of  om*  conviction  that  every 
system  of  naval  instruction  needs  to  be  narrowly  watched,  lest  it  shoolii 
by  insensible  degrees  be  waiped  from  its  real  and  only  legitimate  objects. 
Without  entering  further  upon  this  line  of  remark,  we  will  i)resent  the 
result  of  our  observations  and  inciuiries  more  in  detail. 

In  the  department  of  seamanship  we  were  gratified  at  the  proficiency 
shown  in  the  performance  of  all  the  routine  duties  of  the  seaman  in  get- 
ti"rr  a  ship  mider  way,  and  in  loosing,  fiu-ling,  and  reefing  sails.    These 
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exerclBes  were  performed  with  precision  and  BkilL  "We  were  particularly 
pleased  with  tie  exercise  of  stripping  ship,  which  was  done  with  an 
orderly  rapidity  very  creditable  to  the  midfihipmen  and  to  their  instructs 
ors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  boat  practice  of  nava]  steam  tactics. 
The  oral  examinations  of  the  class  room  enabled  ns  to  witness  the  method 
of  instmction  in  seamanship,  and  we  think  it  admirable  in  every  respect. 
The  results  are  quite  as  great  as  can  be  expected  firom  pupils  with  so 
short  an  actual  acquaintance  with  sea  duties  as  the  midshipmen  have 
had.  Considerable  expertness  in  handling  ships  cannot  be  looked  for, 
but  the  familiarity  with  the  actual  duties  of  the  seamen  alofL  besides  it-s 
other  uses,  tends  to  increase  the  sympathy  which  should  always  exist 
between  officers  and  men.  Officers  thus  learn  to  nnderstand  difficulties 
which  otherwise  they  cannot  so  full  appreciate,  and  in  this  particular  these 
exercises  we  think  are  -of  great  importance.  The  study  of  marine  archi- 
tecture, recently  introduced,  has  been  prosecuted  with  success,  and  we 
commend  this  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  course. 

The  instruction  in  gunnery  is  also  very  thorough  and  satisfactory,  and 
the  exercises  exhibit  familiar  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  this 
most  important  study.  The  mortar  practice  attracted  *our  particular 
notice  &om  its  uncommon  precision.  The  frigate  Sautee  Airnishes  an 
excellent  and  indispensable  school  of  practice  for  great  guns,  and  tho 
target  firing  trom  Uiat  ship  and  all  the  usual  exercise  at  quarters  were 
very  well  perfonned.  The  very  high  condition  in  which  the  gunnery 
ship  is  kept  affords  to  the  midshipmen,  as  a  constant  study,  a  man-of- 
war  in  the  jnoat  perfect  state  of  order  and  efficiency.  The  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  overrated. 

The  infantry  and  howitzer  dnlls  were  also  very  praiseworthy,  and  would 
do  credit  to  regiments  of  disciplined  soldiers.  The  board  has  Ieame<l 
that  the  naval  experimental  battery  at  Pancote  has  been  removed,  and 
it  would  suggest  that  it  be  established  at  or  near  the  academy,  so  that 
it  may  afford  additional  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  midshipmen.  An 
ordnance  laboratory,  with  convenience  for  making  all  the  fuzes,  primers, 
&C.,  used  at  tbe  academy,  might  be  built  here  at  a  trifling  ex]>ense,  and 
to  great  advantage.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  instructing  officers 
in  the  proper  insi)cctioQ  of  ordnance,  we  recommend,  also,  that  there  bo 
supplied  a  Wade's  testing  machine  for  testing  metals.  We  suggest, 
fiirtber,  that  increased  attention  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the 
torpedo.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  officers  that  it  is  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  this  metho<l  of  naval  warfare  that  we 
are  to  look  for  some  such  total  revolution  as  we  have  seen  in  the  general 
adoption  of  armored  ships  of  war.  We  suggest^  therefore,  that  such 
aids  as  may  be  necessary  for  full  instruction  in  this  department  be  sup- 
phed,  so  that  we  may  not  tail  to  be  as  fully  prepared  as  other  naval 
powers. 

In  the  department  of  mathematics  the  board  strongly  recommends  the 
abandonment  of  the  three  highest  branches  of  study,  descriptive  geome- 
try, analytical  geometry,  and  the  calcidus.  We  would  not  seem  to  under- 
value these  studies  as  affording  mental  training,  or  to  imply  that  they 
are  not  of  value  to  the  officer  whose  tastes  may  lead  him  to  the  scientiflu 
investigation  of  some  collateral  branches  of  his  profession.  But  we 
think  that  tbe  better  opinion  of  the  day  is  that  otiier  studies,  that  of 
languages,  for  instance,  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  mathematics  as 
a  means  of  mental  culture.  If  an  officer  has  special  talents  for  mathe- 
matics, and  desires  to  pursue  the  study  of  them,  he  will"  have  obtained 
here  a  sufflcieut  basis  to  enable  him  to  do  so  during  his  future  career. 
The  time  passed  at  the  academy  seems  to  us  too  short  to  permit  of  an 
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extended  coarse,  particularly  if,  as  now,  so  great  a  portion  of  fhe  first 
year  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

We  consider  it,  however,  a  matter  worthy  of  attention  whether  the 
entrance  examination  should  not  be  so  thorough  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  further  instruction  in  arithmetic  here.  PerbapB  a  very 
rigid  construction  of  the  rules  already  established  on  this  point  would 
eftect  the  end  proposed  without  any  raising  of  the  present  standard  of 
admission. 

We  are  led,  however,  by  this  reference  to  the  standard  of  admission,  to 
observe  that  the  study  of  English  grammar  also  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  which  might  be  given  to  other  studies,  if  the  ^^  satisfac- 
tory examination"  in  this  branch  which  is  required  of  candidates  were 
understood  to  imply  that  nothing  farther  should  be  needed  to  be 
taught  here.  As  regards,  also,  the  other  English  studies,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  same  remark  which  we  have  made  as  to  granunar  maybe 
applied  to  the  study  of  geography.  There  would  thus  be  gained  daring 
the  first  year  considerable  time  for  the  study  of  the  elements  of  more 
purely  profes^onal  branches,  and  also  for  commencing  the  French  lan- 
guage. This  we  urgently  recommend,  as  we  consider  it  of  imiM>rtance  to 
the  proper  acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue  that  it  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible. 

We  also  urge  the  propriety  of  finally  dismissing  all  who  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year  are  found  unprepared  to  pass  on  to  the  studies  of  the 
next  year.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  so  purely  elementary  that 
it  seems  to  us  highly  unreasonable  for  the  govemmeut  at  very  great 
exjiense  to  maintain  pupils  here  for  two  years  in  order  to  impart  to  them 
an  amount  of  information  which  in  many  of  our  public  schools  is  mastered 
at  14  years  of  age.  In  fact,  the  custom  of  retaining  midshipmen  for  two 
years  to  acquire  the  proficiency  which  they  should  rea<ih  in  a  single  year, 
needs,  we  think,  to  be  very  carefuUy  and  judiciously  controlled. 

In  the  department  of  astronomy  and  navigation  we  believe  the  inst^l^ 
tion  to  be  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  its  theoretical  branches.  We 
think,  however,  that  more  attention  might  be  given  to  practical  exercise 
in  observation  and  in  rating  chronometers;  and  also  that  practice  in 
hydrographical  sun-eying  should  be  an  obligatory  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction.  The  advantages  here  for  this  work  are  very  great,  and  time 
might  be  gained  for  it  by  abandoning,  as  we  have  suggestecl,  some  <rf 
the  mathematical  studies.  For  this  bmnch  of  practice  the  mitlshipmen 
are  admirably  prepared  by  the  instnictiou  in  drawing,  which  attracted  onr 
special  attention  from  the  excellence  attained  by  nearly  every  member 
of  the  classes  under  instruction. 

Chemistry-  we  would  recommend  should  be  taught  by  familiar  lectures, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  required  in  the  prosecution  of  steam  enginei^*. 

In  this  latter  department  we  think  the  instruction  ade(|uate  and  very 
judiciously  conducted.  The  graduating  class  is  conversant  \*'ith  the 
general  theory  of  the  steam  engine,  and  comi)etent  to  i>ei1brm,  as  was 
witnessed  by  the  board,  all  the  duties  required  in  the  engine-room  of  a 
ship  under  steam. 

We  were  also  much  gratified  at  the  high  stindartl  of  professional 
ability  attained  by  the  class  of  acting  thiixl  assistant  enginc-ei-s.  We 
leani  that  they  are  considered  by  their  ver>'  able  instructor  to  be  fully 
competent  for  the  duties  of  second  assistant  engineers.  Cert^iinly  the 
theses  read  by  these  gentlemen  at  their  examination  exhibiteil  marikeil 
general  ability,  and,  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  givat  professional  research. 

The  board  has  been  led  to  make  a  general  examination  of  the  scale 
of  values  attached  to  the  different  studies  pursued  at  the  academy,  ami 
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considerB  it  to  be  in  tbe  main  very  satia&ctory.  There  is  one  snggeation 
which  has  heretofore  been  made  by  Iwards  of  visitors  which  has  not  be*n 
adopted,  though  we  consider  it  of  tbe  highest  importance.  It  ia  that 
aptitude  in  practical  seamanship  shall  have  a  separate  valuation,  or,  per- 
haps, we  might  rather  say,  general  aptitude  for  the  naval  profession,  if 
;his  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  We  think  that  it  can.  We  have 
oeen  struck  with  the  admirable  and  impartial  method  by  which  relative 
values  are  assigned  by  the  professors  to  tbe  different  recitations,  exami- 
nations, and  even  to  tbe  comiietitive  trials  of  stdll  iu  military  exercises. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  tbe  academic  board  can  devise  some  system  of 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  important  quality  to  which  we  refer.  And 
we  are  sure  that  every  naval  of&cer  must  be  aware  that  the  present 
method  of  assigning  positions  to  the  graduating  class  may  fail,  and  fail 
I>erhaps  very  signally,  to  rank  the  graduates  according  to  their  ability 
to  assume  the'active  duties  of  tbeir  profession. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  difficulty  we  speak  of  can  be  flilly 
met  except  by  adopting  a  system  of  re-examination  of  each  class  after 
an  experieuce  at  sea  in  active  8er\-ice.  It  appears  to  ns  that  the  graduates 
need  to  have  it  more  fully  impressed  upon  tfaem  that,  varied  as  their 
studies  may  have  been  here,  and  snccessfol  as  they  may  have  been  in  their 
academic  career,  it  is  but  the  foundation  of  their  professional  knowledge 
that  they  have  acquired.  The  school  for  the  seaman,  after  all,  mnst 
ever  be  tbe  sea.  By  caretiil  methods,  by  expensive  appliances,  by 
assiduous  efforts  of  officers  of  established  character,  and,  we  may  say,  of 
world-wide  fame,  the  government  prefers  the  young  men  here  to  go  forth 
and  acquire  their  profession  with  greater  facility  than  their  predecessors 
enjoyed,  and  we  trust  with  tlie  same  success.  But  we  think  there 
shoidd  be  some  further  inquiry  into  tbe  use  which  they  have  made  of 
these  great  advantages.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  plan  of 
"  flnal  examination  of  midshipmen,"  laid  down  at  page  37  of  the  regula- 
tions, be  very  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  that  after  that  examination  the 
class  sliall  be  rearrange*!  in  the  order  of  merit.  We  would  especially 
insist  that  this  examination,  "  in  order  to  iusiu*  uniformity  and  justice," 
shall  take  ])1acc  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  be  conducted  with  the  aid 
of  the  academic  board. 

As  bearing  upon  this  same  point,  as  well  as  upon  tbe  genend  character 
and  reputation  of  the  academy,  we  would  recommend  that  the  summer 
cruises  of  the  practice  ships  be  prolonged,  and  that  the  yearly  leaves  ot 
absence  given  to  all  the  nudshipmen  be  discontinued.  Some  urange- 
ment  might  be  ma^le  by  which  each  midshipman  should  have  one  leave 
of  absence  during  his  academic  course.  Iu  this  way  might  be  avoided 
tbe  large  gatherings  of  these  yonng  men  in  our  cities  and  upon  our  rail- 
road routes,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  witb  some  of  the  disorder 
and  indiscretions  into  which  all  youths  are  apt  to  fall  under  bke  circum- 
staaceR.  At  the  eiiil  of  the  summer  cruise  wc  think  it  essential  that  all 
the  ships  should  return  here  together,  to  undergo  a  very  rigid  inspection 
by  tlic  superintendent,  that  the  improvement  made  during  their  absence 
may  be  carefully  ascertained,  and  that  of  the  different  crews  compared 
itnd  noted.  Tlus  will  afford  a  stimulus  to  tbe  officers  in  cbai^  as  well  i 
as  to  the  midshipmen. 

And  hero  wc  may  submit  also  for  consideration  whether  there  may  not 
be  an  advantage  in  making  the  tour  of  duty  for  officers  at  the  academy 
four  years  instead  of  three.  If  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  service,  it  is  obvious  that  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  instructors 
are  to  be  avoided.  And  by  making  Siis  term  correspond  with  that  of 
the  midshipmen,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  woold  remain 
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at  tlie  academy  tbrongh  the  entire  course  of  the  class  which  came  here 
at  the  same  time  witli  themselves. 

The  board  has  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
academy,  and  finds  it  to  be  very  satisfactory.    In  the  large  number  of 
persons  included  in  the  establishment,  there  is  now  no  serious  case  of 
Ulness  imder  treatment  by  the  medical  officers,  nor  has  any  de^th  occor- 
red  among  the  midshipmen  since  June,  186G.    Tlie  whole  history  of  the 
institution  exhibits  a  like  favorable  condition,  and  shows,  we  tliiuk,  that 
the  location  here  is  a  suitable  one  in  this  respect.    The  ])resent  hospital 
accommodations,  however,  are  entirely  inadequate,  being  escalated  for 
only  12  patients.    This  would  prove  a  very  serious  deficiency  in  ease  of 
an  epidemic,  and  we  rei)eat  the  recommendation  of  former  boards  of  vis- 
itors, that  a  larger  building  be  erected.    We  also  think  that  a  change  in 
the  present  me(hcal  staff  is  desirable.    The  duties  of  the  senior  surgeon 
embrace  much  correspondence,  the  re\ision  of  various  returns  and 
reports,  and  a  general  sui)ervision  of  the  hygiene  of  tlie  whole  establish- 
ment.   These  duties,  with  consultations  in  all  important  and  doubtful 
cases,  are  sufficient  to  employ  his  whole  time.    To  attend  the  daily  calls 
for  professional  aid,  there  should  be  two  additional  surgeons,  men  of 
experience,  that  the  midshix)men  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  med- 
ical advice  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  their  whole  futiu*e  career. 

We  also  advise  that  a  competent  dentist  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
midshipmen  be  required  to  submit  to  a  periodical  iu8i)ection  of  the  teeth. 

The  board  was  i^leased  to  observe  the  evident  good  effect  of  the  con- 
stant practice  of  physical  exercise  as  shown  by  the  muscular  force  and  , 
activity  exhibited  by  the  midshipmen.  These  exercises  are  a  very  ' 
important  pai't  of  the  education  of  all  young  men,  and  we  think  that  the 
art  of  swimming  may  i)erhaps  be  deemed  the  most  appropriate  one  for 
a  naval  officer.  We  recommend  that  instruction  in  this  exercise  bo  intro- 
duced, and  that  it  be  made  obligatory  on  the  fourth  class  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  it.  As  the  season  for  out-door  swimming  is  spent  in  ci^iisiug, 
there  should  be  constructed  under  cx)V(t  a  capacious  tank,  with  proper 
means  for  keeping  the  water  at  a  suitable  teiiii>eratnre. 

The  board  examined  the  storekee])er\s,  paymaster's,  and  commissary's 
departments,  and  is  pleas<Ml  to  report  very  favorably  upon  them.  The 
present  plan  of  having  the  storekeeper's  department  in  cliarg(»  of  a  pay- 
master has  proven  eminently  Kuccessful.  The  articles  sn[)i)li(»d  to  the 
midshipmen  are  purchased  with  care,  are  of  good  quality,  and  are  fiu*- 
nished  at  much  lower  rates  than  under  the  forinc^r  system.  T\w  gain  to 
each  midshipman  is  about  50  dollars  a  year.  The  commissary's  dejKirt- 
ment  is  most  fidmirably  conducted ;  the  provisions  fnrnisluMl  an*  (excellent 
in  quality,  well  cooked,  and  of  sufficient  variety.  The  mess  arrangement 
is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  good  order,  and  we  think  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  any  institution  in  the  country. 

The  boanl  has  grciit  pleasure  in  adverting  to  the  high  moral  tone 
which  prevails  here  among  officers  and  midshipmen,  and  thinks  that  in 
this  respect,  and  i)erhaps  in  reverence  and  regard  for  r(»ligion,  tlu»  stand- 
ard is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  colleges  of  tho.  c<mntry.  The  ]ax'scnt 
chaplain  has  been  assiduous,  and  we  tliink  successful,  in  the  ]H»rformanco 
of  his  duties.  There  are  bible  classes  and  a  Sun<lay  school  connected 
with  the  academy,  and  we  believe  that  few  ()i)i)()rtunities  are  lost  of 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  sens(>  of  their  n\sponsibilit5'  to 
Almighty  God  as  the  (iiver  of  every  good  and  iK^rfeirt  gift. 

The  discipline  of  the  academy  we  find  to  be  in  a  very  good  conditioDt 
and  nothing  can  Ik^  more  satisfiictory  than  the  method  of  its  adiniuistn- 
tion.    The  bearing  of  the  midshipmen  towards  their  superiors  is  marfc<rf 
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by  a  manly  deference  becoming  their  relative  positions,  whilst',  so  fitr  as 
ve  can  x>erceive,  there  exists  a  cordial  good  will  between  the  pupils  and 
their  officers,  creditable  alike  to  both.  The  roles  are  strict,  but  not  unne- 
cessarily so,  and  we  hud  that  the  great  aim  in  this  particnlar  is  to  throw 
the  young  gentlemen  upon  their  honor,  to  secure  the  obsen'ance  of  the 
regulations.  This  generous  reliance  upon  their  sense  of  duty,  with  an- 
absence  of  all  the  low  arts  of  espionage,  has  succeeded,  we  think,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  must  continue  to  succeed  even  more  fiilly,  unless 
coouteracted  by  adverse  influenced  We  feel  reluctantly  constrained  to 
say  that  we  fear  such  influences  are  not  entirely  wonting.  We  refer 
especially  to  the  fact  that  midshipmen  who  have  been  dismissed  from 
the  academy  for  flagrant  misconduct  have  been  reutored  to  their  places 
here,  contrary  to  tbe  well-considered  decision  of  tiie  academic  board. 
By  act  of  Congress,  "midshipmen  deficient  at  any  examination  shall  not 
be  contiuued  at  the  academy  or  in  the  service,  unless  upon  reci  mmeuda- 
tion  of  the  aeademic  board."  No  examination,  it  appears  to  us,  can  be 
more  important  than  the  one  which  is  instituted  into  cases  of  djsobedi* . 
ence  and  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  academy.  Certainly  such  ofi'ences 
may  indicate  an  unfitness  far  greater  than  any  shortcomings  in  the 
routine  of  study.  We  conceive^  therefore,  that  the  law  may  very  well  be 
understood  to  forbid  the  readiuission  of  any  student  who  may  be  foond 
by  the  academic  board  deficient  in  the  matter  of  conduct.  Ba  this  as  it 
may^  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  that  in  our  opinion  the  readmission 
of  dismissed  midshipmen  is  a  practice  most  injurious  to  the  discipline  of 
the  academy,  and  that,  if  continued,  it  must  render  it  fruitless  of  all  good 
to  the  navy  or  to  the  country.  The  conviction  that  already  -the  discip- 
line here  may  have  received  an  injury  from  this  cause  which  will  call  for 
uncommon  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  ofiicers,  induces  us  to  express 
our  views  on  this  point  with  earue-stness  and  emphasis. 

In  this  connection  we  aUo  feel  bound  to  say  that  anotlier  element  of 
disturbance  wliich  adds  gi-eatly  to  the  difficulty  of  presening  a  high 
tone  of  morals  and  discipline  is  the  admission  of  youths  iiom  the  enlisted 
apprentices.  We  wish  to  be  iterfectly  understood  as  fully  sharhig  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  highest  naval  rank  shall  be  accessible  to  the  sous  of 
American  citizens  of  whatever  condition  in  life.  Nor  do  we  wisli  to  say 
one  word  to  the  disparagement  of  the  apprentice  system,  as  that  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  our  examination  here.  But  we  greatly  fear  that 
exi>erience  shows  that  in  the  present  day  the  general  moral  character  of 
seamen  is  still  such  as  to  m^e  the  close  association  into  which  these 
boys  are  thrown  with  them  a  most  severe  ordeal.  At  all  events  it  seems 
ta  us  that  when  these  gi'eat  educational  advantages  are  to  be  bestowed, 
we  shall  do  better  to  sdect  youths  fresh  from  their  homes  and  families, 
than  first  to  place  them  for  a  time  under  the  pressure  of  influences  which 
every  naval  manknows  to  be  extremely  i>eniieious.  Moreover,  these  boys, 
it  seems  to  us,  can  in  no  possible  sense  be  likened  to  those  who  have  in 
actu^  military  or  naval  ser\ice  risen  from  the  ranks.  They  have  per- 
formed no  service  worthy  of  reward,  and  the  records  of  the  academy 
show  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  very  unsuccessful  in  their 
academic  career.  The  system  of  appointments  by  members  of  Congi'ess 
we  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  the  growth  of  anything 
like  a  spirit  of  exclusiveneas  in  the  navy,  and  we  woidd  therefore  strongly 
recommend  that  there  be  no  further  admissions  from  the  enlisted  appren- 
tices. It  might  also  be  observed  that  such  appointments  hiure  obiefly,  ' 
perhiKW  wb(£y,  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  seaboard  cities,  and  thus  dis- 
turb tDOjostaistxibation  of  these  favors  to  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 


egnotCT  aAjording  to  the  ratio  of  population. 


We  WBBi  it  also  at  ibe  highest  unportance  that  there  should  be  a  strict 
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adherence  to  the  decision  of  the  medical  board  which  is  convened  to  imiss 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  candidates  for  admission.  Both  in  this 
respect,  and  in  the  literary  qualifications  required,  we  cannot  forget  that 
an  entrance  into  this  academy  is  a  privilege  of  the  highest  value ;  that 
thousands  of  the  flower  of  our  young  men  are  longing  anxiously  to  eiyoy 
it,  and  that  a  wrong  is  done  both  to  them  and  to  the  country  if  we  omit 
any  means  which  shaU  ftu*ther  our  obtaining  youth  of  at  least  the  aver- 
age qualifications  for  this  most  essei^tial  branch  of  the  public  service. 
And  the  more  we  look  at  the  matter  m  this  aspect  of  it  the  more  we  an 
disposed  to  think  that  the  present  requirements  for  admission  are  hardily 
respectable  in  a  countiy  of  public  schools,  whose  boast  it  is  that  educa- 
tion is  as  free  as  the  au*  to  those  who  will  accept  it.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  disposed  to  recommend  that  the  standard  of  admission  be  raised,  and 
that  candidates  for  appointment  should  be  between  the  age  of  14  and  17 
years.  The  present  nde,  from  14  to  18  years,  seems  too  large  a  latitude 
to  allow  a  fair  competition  between  members  of  the  same  class  differing 
in  age,  it  may  be,  four  years  the  one  from  the  other.  And  we  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  a  youth  18  years  of  age  is  entirely  too  old  to  com- 
mence a  scholastic  discipline  of  four  years,  thus  attaining  the  age  of  at 
least  22  years  before  entering  upon  any  duties  of  his  profession. 

The  grounds  of  the  academy  are  still  very  contracted,  the  recent  pur- 
chase of  land  upon  Graveyard  creek  not  being  contiguous  to  those  now 
occupied.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  intervening  piece  of  land 
should  be  secured  and  the  houses  removed.  Independent  of  reasons 
bearing  on  the  morals  of  the  academy,  and  which  have  been  heretofore 
brought^  we  believe,  to  the  notice  of  the  department,  we  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  officers  reside  at  present  in  the  town  of  Annapolis  for  want  of 
quarters  within  the  government  grounds.  The  new  hospital  might  be 
built  upon  the  ground  recently  purchased,  or  it  would  be  better,  in  our 
opinion,  to  purchase  part  of  the  farm  on  the  opposite  side  of  Graveyard 
creek,  and  connect  the  two  shores  by  a  bridge.  About  100  acres  might 
thus  be  added  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  it  all  available  for  a  cemetery,  an  enlarged  parade  and  play 
ground,  a  kitchen  garden  for  the  commissary's  department,  and  other 
similar  uses. 

Boom  might  thus  also  be  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  hotel  of  mod- 
erate dimensions  for  the  accommodation  of  boards  of  \isitors  and  such 
strangers  as  are  drawn  here  upon  business  connected  with  the  academy. 
An  establishment  of  this  kind  is  very  much  needed  here,  and  could  be 
of  no  possible  harm  to  the  institution  if  kept  under  strict  military  super- 
vision. This  arrangement  has  long  been  established  at  West  Pomt^  and 
can  nowhere  be  more  essential  than  here,  owing  to  the  extremely  limited 
accommodation  for  strangers  which  is  to  be  Ibund  in  the  city  of  Annap* 
olis.  This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  frequent  visits  of  foreign  ofBoerSi 
of  members  of  Congress,  and  of  distinguished  citizens  who  come  to  exam- 
ine the  details  of  the  system  pursued  at  the  academy,  unavoidably  reqniie 
of  the  senior  officer  an  outlay  of  means  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  abfltty 
of  naval  officers.  We  submit  that  it  would  be  proper  that  such  expensei 
should  in  some  way  be  met  by  the  government.  An  aUowanoe  m  tfcii 
pur]X)se  might  be  made  annually,  and  the  unexpended  balance  relumed 
to  the  treasury. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  rei>eat  our  warmest  commendatioii  of  tiie 
whole  management  of  the  academy  in  all  its  details,  and  espedafly  of  the 
zeal  and  earnest  devotion  to  duty  of  its  officers  and  insfiuctors.    ' 
country,  we  think,  may  well  be  proud  of  this  institution,  and  be  aa 
that  it  here  possesses  a  school  for  training  its  naval  omceni  such 
other  maritime  power  has  before  attempted.    The  immense  impor 
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of  this  establishment  to  the  fbture  honor  and  glory  of  the  conutiy  has 
impressed  itself  upon  our  minds  the  more  deeply  the  more  we  have  exam- 
ined it.  We  are  iiersnaded  that  no  expenditure  of  money  and  no  umoant 
of  fostering  care  can  be  wasted  if  they  shall  produce,  as  we  believe  they 
will,  the  men  upon  whom  we  may  safely  rely  to  uphold  in  the  future  the  i 
flag  which  they  are  here  taught  to  love  and  to  honor.  ; 

We  cainnot  close  this  report  without  adverting  to  that  feature  in  the 
government  of  the  academy  which  has,  we  may  say,  impressed  us  more 
than  anything  we  have  seen,  and  which  we  heUevo  must  strike  every 
intelligent  observer.  We  refer  to  the  very  remarkable  ability  di^layeu 
by  the  distinguished  officer  in  charge  of  the  in8titution  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  duties.  There  seems  to  be  no  ramMcation,  however  minut& 
of  the  dift^rent  branches  of  the  academy  which  is  not  filled  with  lit^  auu 
■\-igor  by  the  magic  of  his  superior  tact  auH  power.  This  is  the  samo 
touch  of  naval  genius  with  which  recent  history  has  made  us  so  familiar, 
and  we  believe  that  after  the  exploits  in  arms  which  have  rendered 
Admiral  Porter's  name  illustrious,  ho  coold  ser\'e  his  country  in  no  moje 
important  position  than  that  in  which  he  is  doing  so  mach  to  fit  the  next 
generation  of  ofSeers  to  emulate  the'  deeds  of  tlwir  predecessors 
All  of  which  IB  respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  H.  BELL, 
Eear-Admiral  and  President  of  the  I 

THEO.  P.  GEEENE, 

Commodore, 

JAMES  a  BIDDLE, 

Pemmlvania, 

JOHX  SCOTT,  Iowa. 

EDWARD  T.  DUNN, 


WM.  H.  SHOCK, 

Chief  Engineer. 
J.  E.  M.  MULLANY, 
Ctrntain  United  Statai  Navy. 

P.  LANSDALE, 
Surgeon  United  States  Ifavjf. 
Hon.  OoEON  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  WashUtgton,  D.  G. 


ESTIMATES— laOft-TO. 

Ettimate  of  appropriations  rehired  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  W,  1S70. 


A— l»fnt  BectetaiT  of  the  Sutj, 

Chief  clerk,   act  of  Jnlj  b,  IStB,  looaona,  i*  uaws,  pwe  uiu ........  *,xuir 

One  foonb-clua  clerk,  («ba  h  dbbonnlig  elerk,)  act  of  Jnlj  6,  ISGS,  ucttoD  3,  12 

Laws,  pun  510 - 2,000 

FoiirfouTth-c1>HolB4i,actof  lIaKhS,lBB6,aectionl.  13  Luiri,  ps^  454 7,UO0 

Fire  clerks  of  ol>u  three,  eet  of  JbIt  i^  ISHS,  MCtlon  3,  18  Lkwh,  page  511 6,000 

Three  elerki  of  olaei  two,  Miti>f               im,  aeeUooS,  ISI^wi,  page  511    ....  4,200 

Fenr  cleAe  of  etei*  OM,  w* ' '                   ^Mttian  3,  ISLairi,  page  511 4,800 

One  meeeeBOM,  act  of  Ja'  it,  Mt^wa,  pMe5]l,  endact  of  June 

96,  1864,  NOiiOD  3,  IS                               1,000 

One  aaiiatant  BieeMBfgi                                   B40 

Three  kboren.  bj  wm  %%  1885,  leeaim  1, 13  Lewa,  pege 
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IkHmate  <ff  tggpropriaUanB  Jar  tike  $autkweit  executive  bmUUmg  for  A$ 

fieedl  pear  ending  June  30f  1S70. 

• 

One  dur  waiehman,  Mtof  JaljS,  180EI,  seetfonS,  IS  Laws,  page 211 *....  t790 

Two  Bifflit  watefanMn,  act  of  Jaly  6,  18G8,  aaetlonS^  IS  Laws,  iiageSll 1,440 

Two  Idoron,  act  of  July  5, 1868;  aaetlon  8»  19  Lawi,  page  911,  Ac^  one  al  fTSO, 

tbe  other  al|43Bi '. 1,158 

3,3tt 

cohtingent* 

Labor;  ftul,  Bgliti,  and  mlaeeUaneoiii  itama PJM 


Summary  e&tbmaiee  for  oalariee  amd  contingent  for  ihe  Navg 
and  bureaus  amd  eoutkwcit  executive  buikUngfor  the  fieoal 
June  30, 1870. 


Department 
year  ending 


SeerotaiT't  olBee— 

fialariea 

Continfleot 

Bureau  of  larda  and  Docks — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bareaa  of  Equipment  and  Becndting —  , 

ContinffeDt 

Bureau  of  Kayigation — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Buieau  of  Ordnance^ 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  steam  Engineering — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  rrovisions  and  Clothing — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  fiedidne  and  Surgeiy — 

Salaries 

Contingent ; 

Southwest  executive  building- 
Salaries 

Contingent 


Estimates  for 
1869-70. 


$43,900 
6,000 

17,040 
1,800 

14,990 
1,000 

6,720 
1,600 

13,696 
1,000 

8,220 
1,000 

9,920 
800 

22,120 
1,200 

8,620 
bOO 

3,312 

7,500 

170, 168 


Appropriated 
for  ISfe-W. 


$44,643 

9,640 

15,210 
8IW 

11,400 
750 

5,400 

800 

6,896 
800 

13,1^ 

800 

7,680 
8U0 

20,900 
800 

8,690 
400 

4,752 
6,UU0 

153,301 
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BUBEAU  OF  YABDS  Aim  DOGES. 

KAyY  Depabtment,  Bubsau  of  Yabds  AIO)  Doox% 

October  1, 186& 

Bm:  Agreeable  to  yoiiroixter  of  the  28th  of  July  last,  I  have  fhe  honor 
to  present  my  annual  report  of  the  work  performed  at  the  aeveral  naTy 
yards  doring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  with  estmuitos  m 
tbe  HbobI  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

As  Congress  has  aeciined  to  appropriate  any  ftmds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  nayy  yards  for  the  last  two  years,  you  direct  me  to  confine  mj 
estimates  to  ^^repairs  of  aU  kinds,''  and  the  necessary  contingent  ex- 
penses, to  keep  the  yards  and  the  present  improvements  in  good  oonditioD. 

All  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  navy  yards  appertains  to  this 
bureaiL  and  therefore  must  be  defrayed  fix)m  these  two  appropriation^ 
viz:  ^^Bepairs  of  aU  kinds,"  and  ^^ Continent.'' 

Some  of  the  works  of  improvement  wmch  have  been  authorized  and 
commenced  will  suffer  by  delay,  notwithstanding  I  approve  of  curtailing 
the  expenditures  in  all  departments  of  tlie  government  to  the  smallest 
practicable  amount,  with  a  view  to  liquidating  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
onerous  jmbUc  debt  han^g  over  the  people. 

The  estimates  fot  repairs  and  contingent  may  seem  large,  but  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  immense  amount  of  property,  comprising  all 
building  wharves,  docks,  &c,  in  the  navy  yai^s,  requires  laige  onuays 
to  repau*  damages  which  occur,  to  keep  the  yards  in  working  onkr, 
and  care  has  be^  taken  to  reduce  estimates  to  the  lowest  amounts  con- 
sistent with  the  pubUc  interest. 

Considerable  amounts  will  be  required  for  repairs  of  dry-dock&  both 
stone  and  fioating.  The  channel  of  the  Wallabout  at  the  navy  yard,  Kevr 
Y<Nrk,  has  so  fieur  filled  up  as  to  cause  much  embarrassment  in  docking 
heavy  ships  or  moving  them  to  the  wharves.  More  funds  will  be  re- 
quired than  are  embraced  in  the  estimate  for  repairs  to  dredge  that 
channel,  and  to  repair  docks,  buildings,  wharves,  &e.,  at  the  New  Yoik 
yard;  but  as  you  confine  me  to  repairs  and  coutiugeut  expenses,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  dredging  cbanuels. 

The  late  rebellion  has  developed  the  necessity  for  increased  area  for 
navy  yards,  to  accommodate  even  our  present  navy,  and  also  the  neces- 
sity for  wet  basins  to  preserve  ships  in  ordinary  b^omes  more  and  men? 
apparent;  but  since  it  is  the  policy  of  Congi-ess  to  reduce  the  exi^enses 
of  the  government,  the  navy  should  come  under  the  priminij-knife  as 
well  as  other  departments;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  has  felt  the 
effects  of  the  sweeping  curtailment  of  the  estimates  for  its  supi>ort  bv 
Congress  during  the  last  two  years.  Nevertheless,  we  must  struggle  with 
small  means  to  keep  the  navy  on  as  i*esi>ectable  a  footing  as  iK)88ible. 
^  Nothing  remarkable  to  rei)ort  has  oc<*urreil  during  the  past  year  rela- 
tive to  the  navy  yards  and  stations.  The  site  for  a  navy  yard  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  has  been  accepted,  and  an  officer  placed  in  charge; 
but  as  no  funds  have  been  provided  to  iniX)rove  the  place,  nothing 
fhrther  has  been  done. 

The  department  has  again  failed  to  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the  Ruggles 
purchase  at  the  New  York  navy  yard,  although  it  has  use<l  every  proper 
means  to  effect  that  object.  The  gas  establishment  ac\joiniiig  this  pro- 
l>erty  desire  to  purchase  or  lease  and  improve  a  portion  of  the  premises, 
which  the  department  cannot  consistently  disi>08e  of,  and  hence  the 
opiK)sition  to  the  grant  requested  of  the  lepslature  by  the  Navy  Dei^rt- 
ment.  The  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  as  I  am  informed,  also,  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  opposed  granting  the  usual  jurisdiction. 
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The  payment  for  the  Baggies  property  baa  been  made  under  a  special 
resolation  of  Congress,  authorizmg  the  purchase  without  the  assent  of 
the  State.  These  premises  require  extensive  improvements,  but  tliey 
'will  have  to  remain  in  statu  q«o  for  the  present. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  work  perfonned  and  ezpeuditores  at 
the  several  navy  yards  ahd  stations,  commencing  with — 

POBTSUOtlTH,  NEW  BUtPSHIBIL 

The  works  of  improvement  which  have  been  in  progress  at  this  yard 
during  tlie  past  flscal  year,  bat  which  are  not  yet  completed,  are: 
Machinery  and  tools,  road  and  timber  slip,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  On 
these  objects  there  has  been  expended  during  the  year  for  materials 
t41,007  20,  and  forlabor  $48,021 92;  making  an  aggregate  of  $89,032  12. 

^ere  has  been  expended  at  this  yard  during  the  year,  for  objects 
coming  under  the  head  of  contingent,  the  sum  of  $82^912  62. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  Jane  30, 1870, 
for  "repairsof  all  kinds,"  $143,500;  and  this  sum  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  ^e  varioos  baildiogs  and  other 
improvements  now  in  existence. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  completed  at  this  yard  during  the 
past  flscal  year  are :  Bopewalk  machinery,  widening  main  entrance,  tools 
for  machine  and  forge  shops,  and  filling  in  a  portion  of  timber  dock. 
The  amount  expended  on  these  objects  during  the  year  is,  for  materials, 
$22,104  99,  and  for  labor,  $20,723  24 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  $i2,82»  23. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  in  progress  during  the  year,  but 
which  are  not  yet  completed,  are:  Extension  of  sheer  wharf,  paving 
and  draining  around  dry-dock,  railroad  tracks,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds. 
fUpon  these  objects  there  has  been  expended  during  the  year,  for  mate- 
rials, $35,566  52,  and  for  labor,  $67,547  05;  making  an  aggregate  of 
$103,113  57. 

There  has  been  expended  daring  tbe  year  for  objects  coming  tmdor 
the  head  of  contingent  the  sam  of  $165,552  77. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds,  8138,000. 

Many  of  tbe  improvements  at  this  yard,  especially  the  dry-dock, 
require  extensive  repairs,  and  unless  the  amount  estimated  for  is  appro- 
priated the  public  interest  will  suffer, 

NEW  TOEK. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  completed  at  this  yard  during  the 
past  flscal  year  are:  Repfiirs  of  sbip-houses,  extension  of  sewer,  quay- 
wall  extension  at  sewer,  receiving  store,  launching  ways,  ship-house  D, 
and  muster  office  extension.  Upon  these  objects  there  has  been  expended 
during  the  year  for  materials  $24,786  27,  and  for  labor  $34,259  72 ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  $59,046  99. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  in  progress,  but  which  «re  not  j'et 
completed,  are:  Drodgiug  channels,  chajncable  shop,  improvements  on 
dry-dock,  maehiiie-shop  extension,  quay  wall  at  new  derrick,  iron-plating 
shop, lanu chin g  ways  for  steamers,large  chuck  lathe,  machinery  for  iron- 
plating  ehop,  machinery  for  machine-shop  extension,  joiners' shop  exten- 
sion, three  steam  hammers,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  The  amount  ex- 
pended upon  these  objects  during  the  year  is  for  materials  $10,548  66, 
and  for  labor  $105,038'  34;  making  an  aggregate  of  $115,587. 
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The  amoimt  expended  during  fhe  year  for  objects  coming  under  tlie 
head  of  contingent  is  •1779872  90. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1870^ 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds,  $261,395. 

A  number  of  buildings  at  this  yard  have  been  necessarily  negtoded 
for  several  years  past,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient  approprmtions, 
and  their  present  condition  renders  extensive  repairs  imperative.  The 
estimate,  though  large,  is  believed  to  be  no  more  than  tlie  good  of  the 
service  requires. 

PHILABELPHIA. 

The  only  improvement  compdeted  at  this  yard,  during  the  {mat  fiscal 
vear,  is  the  bulkhead  at  New  jE^urdiase,  and  the  amount  expended  dur- 
mRthe  vear  is  $2,410. 

The  objects  upon  which  expenditures  have  been  made,  but  which  are 
not  yet  completed,  are:  Dry-dock^  dredger,  brick  wall  on  New  Purchase, 
filling  in  New  Purchase,  and  repairs  of  Si  kinds.  The  amount  expendea 
on  these  otgects  during  the  year  is  for  materials  $41,085  30,  and  for 
labor  $45,955  70;  making  an  aggregate  of  $87,041  00. 

The  amount  ej^ended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $69,031  89. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
rerairs  of  all  kinds,  $73,850. 

This  amount  will  be  required  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of 
the  different  buildings,  docks,  wharves,  &c 

WASHINOTON,  D.  0. 

The  works  which  have  been  in  progress  at  this  yard  during  the  past 
y^,  but  which  are  not  vet  complete!,  are:  Dredging  channels,  vanl 
rail-tracks,  machinery  and  tools,  depot  tor  coal  and  repairs  of  M  kmds. 
The  amount  expended  on  these  objects  during  the  year  is,  for  materials 
$41,314  38,  and  for  labor  $48,874  41;  making  an  aggregate  of  $90,188  79. 

The  amount  expended  during  tlie  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $77,242. 

An  estimate  is  submittexl  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds,  $155,800. 

A  number  of  the  improvements  at  this  yard  require  extensive  rciiairs, 
and  the  amount  estimated  will  be  necessary  to  complete  them. 

NOEFOLK,  vmomiA. 

The  works  which  have  been  in  progress  at  this  yard  during  the  past 
year,  but  which  aie  not  yet  completed,  are:  Dredging,  stables,  building 
No.  14,  dry  dock,  wharf  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  The  amount  expended 
on  these  objects  during  the  year  is,  for  materials  $52,544  77,  and  for 
labor  $127,352  86,  making  an  aggregate  of  $170,897  03. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
headofcontingent  is  $284,886  05. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  all  kinds,  $120,000. 

Much  has  been  done  towards  restoring  this  yard  to  a  state  of  usefulne&s 
but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  amount  estimated  is  as  small 
as  can  be  submitted,  having  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  ser\iee. 

PENSACOLA,  FLOBIDA. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  completed  at  this  yard  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  are :  Storehouse  No.  25,  new  g^ite  to  dry-dock  basin, 
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kitcheDB  to  qaartera  D  fmd  M,  and  mould  loft  and  atorehoase  No.  1. 
^e  amount  expended  on  these  objects  during  the  year  is  920,963  2S. 

The  improvementa  which  have  been  in  progreaSj  but  which  are  not  yet 
completed,  are:  Saw-mill  andjoiner's  shop, blacksmith's  and coppertmiitti'a 
shop,  kitchen  to  qaartera  B,  foundry  and  smith's  shop,  and  repairs  fk  all 
kinds.  The  amount  expended  on  these  objects  during  the  year  is,  for 
materials  $28,070  65,  and  tor  labor  $50,923  27,  making  an  aggregate  of 
»78,993  92. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $28,862  94. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  all  kinds,  $144,851. 

But  little  has  been  done  towards  restoring  this  yard  to  its  former  con- 
dition. Its  position  is  an  imporbult  one,  being  the  only  yard  south  of 
Norfolk,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  appropriations  should  be  made  to 
pat  it  in  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service  in  that  quarter. 

MABE  ISLAND,  OAIJFOEMIA, 

The  improvements  which  have  been  completed  at  this  yard  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  are,  storehouse  and  sail  and  rigging  lofts.  There  haq 
been  expended  upon  these  objects  during  the  year,  for  materials  $3,209  48, 
and  for  tabor  $9,011  01,  making  an  aggregate  of  $12,220  49. 

The  works  which  have  been  in  progress,  but  which  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, arc :  Foutxlry  and  boiler  shop,  cisterns,  saw-mill,  stables,  steam 
hammer  and  tools,  (|uay  wall,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  Upon  these 
objects  there  has  been  expended  during  the  year,  for  materials  $10,019  45, 
and  for  labor  $87,471  84,  making  an  aggregate  of  $103,407  24. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  jcar  for  objects  coming  under 
the  head  of  contingent  is  $87,017  56. 

An  estimate  is  submitte*!  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  all  kinds,  $161 ,500,  and  this  amount  is  required  for  the  necessary 
repairs  and  care  of  the  buildings  aud  other  improvements. 

SACKETT'S  HAEBOE. 

The  expenditures  at  this  station  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  buildings, 
whar^-ea,  fences,  &c.,  during  the  year  were$790  39.  For  objects  coming 
under  the  head  of  contingent,  there  has  been  expended  during  the  year 
$105  11. 

For  the  necessary-  repairs  of  buildings  and  wharves  and  the  proper 
care  of  the  public  property,  there  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1870,  $1,000. 

MOUKD  CITY. 

There  has  been  expended  at  this  st.ition  during  the  past  year  for  re- 
pairs of  the  levoe  aud  the  different  buildings,  whar\'es,  fences^  &c.,  the 
snm  of  $5,048  G5. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $7,046  12. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  buildings  aud  levee  $11,500,  This  amount  will  be  necessaiy 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  proi>erty. 

b:et  west,  floeida. 
At  this  station  there  has  been  expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  for 
repairs  of  whar\-es  and  buildings  $5,234  32. 
43  Ab 
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An  estimate  le  sabmittod  for  the  fleoal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1870,  fixr 
repairs  <^  wharves,  &o..  $20,000.  The  wharves  at  this  station  are  quite 
extensrve,  they  are  bnilt  ci  timber  and  the  eflEbcts  of  the  dimale  are 
siidi  as  to  cause  rapid  deeay,  and  as  these  temporary  stmctores  must  be 
kept  np  until  otJiers  <rfa  moro  permanent  chaiaeter  are  eonstmeted,  the 
appfopriation  asked  for  is  necessary. 

NATAL  ASYLUM,  PHILADKLPHIA. 

There  ivere  on  the  1st  of  Jnhr,  1867, 160  persons,  including  ofBoers 
and  attendants,  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  asyiunL  Twelve  beneflciules 
have  been  admitted,  nine  have  died,  one  has  been  dismissed,  and  one  has 
been  discharged  at  his  own  request  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3O2I868. 

Tlie  a£BEurs  of  the  institution  have  been  conducted  in  the  usual  econo- 
mical and  humane  manner  during  the  past  year^  and  the  officers  in 
charge  have  caused  aU  proper  comforts  and  conveniences  to  be  provided 
for  the  beneficiaries. 

As  a  ceneral  rule  the  beneficiaries  conduct  themselves  well.  Cases  of 
insubordination  occasionally  occur,  but  proper  remedies  are  promptly 
aiqdied  and  discipline  is  maintained. 

The  amount  eimended  for  the  usual  annual  repairs,  cleansing,  white- 
washing, &C.,  is  $6,584  64. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  support  of  the  beneficiaries  and 
IMty  of  officers  and  attendants  during  the  year  are— > 

For  subsistence $18,257  05j^ 

For  clothing,  tobacco,  &c 6,884  85^ 

For  miscellaneous  items 6,569  26 

For  officers  and  attendants 26,397  63 

Total 67,108  70 


The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  is  $63,693  24. 
The  amount  estimated  for  the  support  of  the  institution  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jimo  30, 1870,  is,  for  fumitore  and  rojiairs  of  same, 
house  cleaning  and  whitewashing,  furnaces,  grates  and  ranges,  gas  ana 
water  rent,  general  repairs,  cemetery,  and  support  of  Ix^neficiaries, 
amounting  to  $64,000. 
I  have  Qie  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedieiit  servant, 

JOSEPH  SMITH, 

Ckitfof  Bmremu 
Hon.  OmBOK  Welles, 

Secretary  of  ihe  Navy. 


BUEEAU  OF  ORDNANCE. 

BuEBAU  OP  Ordnance,  Navy  Depastment, 

October  27 J  ISeS. 

Bm :  The  reports  of  my  predecessor  have  informed  you  of  the  very 
large  amount  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  that  remain  on  hand  from 
the  supplies  that  accumulated  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  value  of  every  description  of  these,  June  30, 1808,  is  estimated  to 
be  about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

No  material  diminution  of  this  stock  has  been  produced  by  the  very 
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moderate  demands  for  the  limited  number  of  veaseU  in  commission ;  and 
the  charges  for  their  preservation  and  safe-keeping  make  considerable 
drafts  on  the  small  appropriaition  allowed  for  the  ordnance  expatditare 
of  the  corrent  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  amounting  to  t261,S00. 
•  •  •  *  •  • 

On  accoout  of  the  want  of  funds  the  experimental  operations  of  this 
bnrean  have  ceased  entirely.  "Wherefore  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
recommend  that  some  appropriation  be  made  for  the  purpose.  Without 
it,  we  can  take  uo  part  in  the  great  qnestiona  of  the  day  that  relate  to 
the  armament  and  armature  of  our  vessels ;  and  if  an  emergency  were  to 
arise  which  demanded  prompt  action  in  the  eztenaion  of  our  navy,  we 
shonld  be  unable  to  direct  our  efforts  intelligently  for  the  want  of  neees- 
s^  data. 

The  solution  of  the  ordnance  proGlem  is  the  principal  condition  to^ 
successful  result;  in  its  iuvestigatiou  the  best  professional  talent  of 
France  and  England  has  been  engaged  for  several  years,  and  no  cost  has 
been  deemed  too  great  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Not  very  long  since  tcooden  walls  were  considered  quite  sufScient  to 
witbstfind  shot  fix>m  2'1-poimder  and  33-pounder  broadsides.  Even  the 
introilurtion  of  some  Faixhan's  guns  did  not  shako  the  faitii  of  seamen 
in  the  ships  of  that  day;  for  the  want  of  range  and  accuracy  of  these  guns 
confined  their  scope  to  limited  distances  and  to  small  numbers.  They 
were,  in  fact,  mere  auxiliaries,  and  the  common  opinion  seemed  to  con- 
template but  an  exceptional  application  of  them. 

When,  however,  new  ships  appeared,  armed  with  new  shell-gons  which 
threw  their  projectiles  as  accurately  and  as  far  as  the  best  solid  shot- 
guns in  use,  and  had  an  explosive  power  corresponding  to  such  heavy 
calibres,  it  became  an  object  to  keep  out  these  missiles;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  naval  men,  already  directed  to  the  remedy,  received  a  quickened' 
impulse.  Falxhan  himself  had  already  indicated  the  prevention,  in  his 
*'Xouvelle  Force  Maritime,"  to  be  a  resort  to  armature. 

The  first  iron-clad  ship  appeared  in  1859 — the  Gloire — and  her  perform- 
ance on  the  ocean  left  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  seagoing  qualities  of 
which  such  vessels  were  capable.  From  that  time  it  was  undeniable  that 
armored  ships  must  form  at  least  a  part  of  all  navies;  though  it  was  by 
no  means  admitted  that  the  construction  and  armature  of  the  Gloire  were 
the  best  that  could  he  devised. 

Ordnance  men  having  observed  that  the  defence  against  shells  would 
thus  be  eflfeetual,  it  behooved  them  to  return  to  shot,  increased  to  such 
calibres  as  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  plating. 

Heavier  armor  was  in  turn  resorted  to;  and  so  uie  question  between 
attack  and  defence  proceeded  step  by  step,  year  after  year,  each  having 
the  ascendancy  alternately,  until  now,  when  the  advantage  seems  to 
remain  with  the  ordnance. 

From  these  prolonged  and  costly  experiments  it  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  satisfactory  couclosions  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
vessels,  and  the  style  of  plating  which  will  best  combine  resistance  and 
endurance.  Each  navy  seems  to  have  arrived  at  different  results  in 
these  respects,  and  discordant  opinions  exist  even  in  the  same  navj-. 
')  I  have  recently  seen  in  foreign  waters  fine  ironclads,  constructed  in 
two  different  countries  by  private  and  public  builders;  and  no  two  of 
these  were  alike  in  plan  or  mode  of  construction,  though  there  were 
points  of  general  resemblance. 

Opinions  differ  quite  as  widely  in  regard  to  the  preferable  mode  of 
developing  ordnance  power;  whether  it  shall  be  by  smooth  oriifled 
bores — by  loading  at  breech  or  muzzle — made  fit)m  iron  castgorviought, 
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or  fix)m  steel — solid  or  in  connected  parts ;  the  relation  of  mass  to  velo- 
city is  also  unsettled.  In  fact,  the  question  involves  the  necessity  of 
going  back  to  ftmdamental  principles,  and  starting  thence  by  well  con- 
ducted experiments. 

In  England,  the  government  seems  to  have  been  satisfied,  at  first,  to 
abide  by  the  views  and  the  skill  of  the  distinguished  engineer  Arm- 
strong ;  biit  after  a  large  experience  and  a  heavy  expenditure,  another 
direction  has  been  taken. 

In  one  of  the  recent  French  iron-clads,  (the  Belliqueuse,)  I  observed 
very  heavy  rifled  cannon  were  mounted — ^loading  at  the  breach — a  qrs- 
tem  that  has  now  lost  favor  with  the  English. 

There  is  also  a  greater  inclination  to  rifle  cannon  in  England  and 
France  than  with  us  at  the  presenf  time — ^the  experiences  of  battle  hav- 
ing largely  corrected  that  tendency  in  our  navy. 

It  is  of  national  importance  that  these  questions  should  be  investi- 
gated in  the  only  way  that  their  nature  i)ermits,  that  is  by  experiment. 

We  cannot  take  the  conclusions  of  foreign  powers  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  know  what  they  agree  upon ;  but  we  must  search  for  ourselves 
and  be  able,  as  well  as  others,  to  carry  the  experience  of  the  practice 
ground  into  battle. 

It  is  true  that  no  pressing  occasion  seems  to  demand  an  immediate 
exertion.  We  are  at  peace,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  war  to  which  we 
need  b«,  or  are  likely  to  be,  a  party.  But  the  great  Euro][>ean  family  of 
nations  is  alive  with  the  apprehension  of  approaching  war,  and  no  one 
can  say  at  what  instant  its  vast  armies  may  l>e  precipitated  into  deadly 
conflict.  When  this  comes  it  cannot  be  an  internal  stniggle,  but  will 
extend  wherever  the  commerce  or  the  distant  possessions  of  civilization 
are  to  be  found. 

Even  so  great  a  nation  as  the  United  States  may  be  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  neutrality.  Orders  in  council  and  imjwrial  decrees  will  again, 
as  of  old,  revive  no  peaceful  discussion  of  tlie  rights  of  belligerent  and 
neutral  which  are  involved  in  the  practice  of  search,  of  blockade,  and 
of  contraband  of  war.  How  then  shall  our  flag  i)rotect  its  neutral  right 
against  the  strong  hand  of  the  aggressor  in  every  sea,  if  not  by  its  abil- 
ity to  resist  injustice  when  committed  t 

Even  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  i)eaee  frequently  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  oiu*  naval  representative  which,  jiulicioiisly  afforded,  prevents 
acwdental  misunderstanding  from  acquiring  importance  by  delay. 

The  policy  of  the  country  always  has  been,  and  should  l>e  adhered  to, 
that  however  small  our  naval  force  in  i)eace,  every  vessel  of  it  shall  com- 
bine in  itseir  the  highest  known  qualities  of  a  ship  of  war  in  armament, 
speed,  and]>ei"sonnel.  Tlien,  in  case  of  anemergen(!y,  it  will  not  Ik*  difli 
cult  to  multiply  these  tyi)es  to  any  extent. 

As  ordnance  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  this  question,  I  hope  that 
Congiess  will  bestow  the  means  which  are  now  necessary  to  detenniuo 
what  it  shall  be  when  ironclads  become  the  objects  of  fire. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  yoiu*  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  DAHUiKEN, 
Rear-Admiral  and  Chief  of  Bureau, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington,  D,  C, 
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BO  BEAU  OP  EQOTPMEIIT  AND  RECRUITING. 

BUREU.D  OF  EQuiPUEirr  AJSD  R^CBDirma, 

Ifavjf  Departmextj  Washington,  October  13, 1868, 

Sm:  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  28tli  of  Jal;  last,  I  bave  tbe 
honor  to  submit  the  annoal  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Snrean  of 
Equipment  and  Becraiting,  with  estimates  of  the  ajuonnt  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Jane,  1870. 

Owing  tA  the  reduction  of  the  naval  force  no  contracts  tor  sapplies 
have  been  made,  except  for  the  delivery  of  10,000  tons  steamer  coal  at 
Philadelphia,  at  93  33  per  ton,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  supplies  of 
material  and  stores  on  hand  will  be  snfflcient,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  service,  under  the  cognizance  of  this  bureau  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  tons  of  hemp  hare  been  pnrcbased,  at  a 
cost  of  {234,215  61,  of  which  360  tons  have  been  maaoihotnred  into 
cordage. 

The  board  appointed  to  test  and  r^K>rt  on  tbe  comparative  tensile 
strength  of  wire  and  hemp  rope  has  completed  its  labors  and  arrived  at 
a  most  satiafaetory  result,  showing  by  their  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions that  wire  rope  of  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  hemp  fully  equals 
the  latter  in  strength.  The  boreao  would,  therefore,  in  consideration 
of  its  many  advantages,  recommend  the  use  of  wire  rope  for  steamers, 
and  also  the  purchase  and  putting  up  of  the  necessary  machines  for  its 
manofacture  and  test. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  naval  service  on  the  1st  of  June  last  was 
10,648 ;  but  in  order  to  comply  with  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
17,  fixing  the  personnel  to  be  employed  in  the  navy,  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  reduce  this  force,  and  by  the  recall  of  vessels  on  foreign 
stations  and  the  discharge  of  recruits  at  home,  the  number  was  on  the 
1st  of  September  brought  within  the  i-equirements  of  the  law. 

Tbe  coal  station  at  Cape  Haytien,  Ha^'ti,  has  been  resumsd,  owing  to 
tbe  necessity  that  has  arisen  for  coal  at  that  point,  and  the  cause  for 
discontinuing  it  (tbe  high  duties  and  exorbitant  charges  for  handling 
it)  having  beeu  removed. 

Tbe  bui'eau  would  again  respectfiilly  call  your  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  by  legislation  a  more  effective  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  desertion  from  the  navy.  The  law  for  the  army  requires  a 
deserter  to  serve  the  government  the  full  term  for  whi(ih  he  is  enlisted, 
and  it  also  pi-ovides  that  jiersons  of  tbe  age  of  eighteen  years  may  be 
,  enlisted  without  tbe  consent  of  parents  or  guardians;  both  of  which 
enactments  are  reconuuended  for  tbe  navj'. 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  SMITH,  Chi^  0/ Bureau. 

Hon.  GiDEOK  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Savy,  Washington,  J).  C. 


BUREAU  OP  NAVIGATIOir. 

Btteeau  of  Natigatiok, 
Navy  Department,  WaahingUm,  October,  1868 
Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tbe  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  bureau,  together  with  estimates  for  its  support,  and 
for  the  expenditures  that  will  probably  be  required  in  that  division 
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of  the  naval  seonrioe  committed  to  its  immediate  charge^  for  tbe 
dflcal  year  ending  June  30, 1870*  Included  in  this  report,  and  trans- 
mitted herewith,  are  the  rq[M>rt8  and  estimates  of  the  superintendenta  of 
the  IfavalObservatoryandlTaatical  Almanac, together  with  the  estimates 
of  the  sap^intendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  to  which  I  respectftilly 
invite  yodr  attention. 

aSNERAL  NAVIGATION  DUTIES. 

The  ordinary  routine  duties  of  providing,  distributing,  and  keeping 
the  supplies  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  bure^  have  been 
satiidhetorOy  performed  at  the  several  naval  stations  during  the  jMMt 
year. 

Since  the  date  of  the  preceding  report,  additional  sales  of  articles 
found  unfit  for  ftirther  issue,  after  carelid  8nrveys,have  been  made  firom 
time  to  time,  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the  United  States  treasury. 

With  respect  to  the  care  and  issue  of  nautical  instruments,  nautical 
books,  and  charts,  no  change  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  my  last 
reporti  Particular  attention  continues  to  be  given  by  the  bureau  to  the 
simject  of  navy  chronometers  and  compasses.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
diflnse  information  among  naval  officers,  embodyiog  the  results  of  special 
inquiries  and  official  experience  concerning  this  subject  in  both  the 
British  and  French  naval  services.  Means  have  been  provided  for  qrs- 
tematic  examinations  and  tests  of  all  compasses  before  being  issued  to 
our  ships  of  war. 

In  view  of  the  considerably  increased  cost  of  sperm  oil  at  the  present 
time,  the  use  of  lard  oil  has  been  introduced  into  the  navy  during  the 
past  year  with,  in  general,  good  results^  on  the  score  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  Care  has  been  taken  to  provide  for  a  system  of  inspection 
which  shall  include  reliable  and  easily  applied  tests,  in  the  purchase  of 
this  article,  relative  to  its  suitableness  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

Some  trials  have  been  made  of  a  si)ecially-made  s\yerin  caudle  for  use 
in  the  side  and  head  lanterns  (running  lights)  on  board  ship.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  been  had  for  pronouncing  definitely  on  the  results  of  these 
trials,  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  a  prolonged  experience  at 
sea. 

Additional  supplies  of  American-made  bunting  have  been  received 
during  the  past  year,  the  manufacture  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
now  te  considered  as  permanentiy  established  in  the  United  States. 

HYDEOGEAPnY. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  preceding  roport  to  the  great  importance  of 
increasing  our  stock  of  hydrographic  iiifonnation  concerning  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  The  rapidly  increasing  inten^sts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  countries  bordering  ui>on  those  waters  would 
seem  to  specially  urge,  that  measures  should  be  speedily*  inauguratotl 
for  carrying  on  a  systematic  series  of  bydrognipliic  8ur\Tv«  of  the  North 
Pacific  ocean  between  the  American  and  Asiatic  coastsj  from  Ik'hring 
straits  to  tiie  Sandwich  islands. 

Something  has  been  done  and  may  still  be  done  to  this  end  by  special 
eftbrt  of  vessels  on  the  North  Pacific  station ;  but  mn(;h  more  than  tW 
requires  to  be  done,  if  we  would  be  just,  alike  to  our  national  interests 
and  to  our  national  duties  in  this  matter. 

The  extensive  hydrological  changes  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  terrible  catastrophes  by  earth- 
quakes in  that  region,  would  seem  to  suggest  the  pix)priety  of  our  navy 
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doing  its  part  at  least  in  the  re-snrreT  of  those  vatera  as  Boon  as  practi- 
cable, and  making  its  results  available  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  oar 
own  commerce,  bnt  that  of  all  nations,  iudading  especially  that  of  the 
atricfceD  peoples  most  nearly  interested.  ' 

ECTSBOQEAPHIO  OFFICE. 

The  hydrographic  office  has  continued  to  discharge  the  dntiea  assigned 
to  it 

The  following  list  of  charts  indicates  the  work  done  and  in  hand,  dur-  ' 
ing  the  past  year,  in  that  division  of  its  dntiea : 

Xew)  publicationt. 

!North  Padflc  islands :  Midway  islands,  Ocean  island,  and  Pearl  and 
Hermes  reef,  from  surreys  of  Captain  W.  Beynolds,  United  StMes 
steamer  Lacknwanna,  1868. 

North  Pacific  islands:  Welles  Harbor  and  Seward  roads,  by  Captain 
W.  Reynolds,  United  States  steamer  Lackawanna,  1867. 

Harbor  of  Hon'  lulu,  Sandwich  islands,  by  Captain  W.  lEeynolds, 
United  States  stt^dUier  Lackawanna,  1867. 

Hirado,  or  Sjicx  strait,  Japan,  by  Commander  8.  P.  Carter,  United 
States  steamer  Monocacy,  18^. 

Aleutian  archipelago,  sheet  No.  2,byLieutenantJohn£odgcre,  United 
States  surveying  exiiedition,  1853. 

Tsuruga  harlror,  Japan,  by  Commodore  J.  R.  Ooldsborough,  United 
States  steamer  Shenandoah,  1867. 

Sandwich  islands,  with  reefs  and  islands  to  northward  and  westward. 

New  editions  of  several  nautical  books  have  been  published  during 
the  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  sale  at  cost,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Congress  approved  June  2J,  1866,  of  the  charts  and  other 
nautical  publications  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  by  responsible  agents, 
at  points  convenient  of  access  by  navigators.  Copies  of  such  of  the 
publications  as  were  desired  have  been  furnished  to  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  the  country. 

NATAI.  APPBEKTICES. 
The  naval  apprentice  vessel  Sabine  was  laid  up  May  2, 1868,  and  the 
apprentices  transferred  to  the  two  smaller  vessels,  the  Portsmouth  and 
Saratoga;  but  the  reduction  by  Congress  of  the  number  of  enlisted  per- 
sons in  the  navy  mode  it  necessary  to  discontinue  enlistments,  and  to 
discharge  a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices  to  bring  them  within  the 
capacity  of  a  single  vessel.  The  Portsmouth  having  been  pnt  out  of 
commission,  the  Saratoga  is  the  only  naval  apprentice  vessel  now  in  ser- 

Sailing  vessels  of  the  class  employed  in  the  naval  apprentice  scr\'ice 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  the  jiuiior  ofQcers  of  the 
na\T  in  the  im])ortaut  duties  of  seamen,  indeireudently  of  the  benefits 
derived  primarily  from  the  successful  working  of  the  naval  apprentice 
system. 

During  the  late  war,  the  nee  of  steain,  with  ferf  exceptic-iis,  deprived 
the  young  officers  of  the  navy  of  opportunities  to  gain  that  knowledge 
and  ex[>crience  in  the  management  and  care  of  vessels  a:  sea,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  thorough  seaman  who  is  tntmsteti  with  command 
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on  the  deck.  The  improvement  of  tbe  enlisted  seamen  class  l^  the 
introdnetion  of  thoroughly  drilled  and  properly  educated  i^yprenticee  on 
board  of  liie  vessels  of  the  navy  in  oommission,  and  the  benefits  arising 
ftom  the  employment  of  the  junior  officers  on  board  of  sailing  vessels 
Fho  have  not  had  much  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  in  the  prac- 
ticalmancBuvres  of  other  thiui  steam  vessels,  are  two  considerations  whidb 
would  seem  to  be  of  such  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
navy  as  to  commend  the  apprentice  system,  revived  about  the  dose 
of  tliewar,  and  so  suocessfiilly  continued  during  the  last  four  years,  to 
Congress  and  the  nation.  Naval^apprentices,  18  or  more  years  old,  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  much  more  useftil  on  board  of  cruising  vessels  than  lands- 
men enlisted  at  Uie  rendezvous,  and  many  of  them  would  be  able,  phys- 
ically and  professionally,  to  perform  well  all  the  duties  of  ordinary  sea- 
men, with  the  great  difference  in  their  favor  over  that  class  of  enliirt)ed 
men,  of  having  bora  disciplined  and  drilled  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  war, 
in  accordance  with  men-of-war  rules. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  state  of  the  apprentice  system 
on  the  SOth  of  Sq[itember,  ultimo: 

January  1, 1868^— Ifumber  on  board  apprentice  ahii>s 302 

Number  on  board  cruising  vessels 294 

686 

Ifumber  enlisted  since  January  1, 1868 97 

Total 783 

Transfisrred  to  Naval  Academy 7 

Deserted  since  January  1, 1868 73 

Disdiarged  since  January  1, 1868 235 

315 

September  30, 186&— Number  on  board  apprentice  ships 197 

Number  on  board  cruising  vessels 271 

Total  number  in  service 468 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS, 

Chief  of  Bureaik 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


United  States  Naval  Obseevatoey, 

Washin^oHy  October  10, 1868. 

Commodore:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  bureau  the  following 
report  of  the  work  of  this  observatory  during  the  past  year,  together  wit£ 
the  estimates  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1870. 

ASTBONOMICAL  VTOEK. 

The  Equatorial. — ^This  instrument  remained  in  charge  of  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  assistant  astronomer,  aided  by  Professor  John  K.  Eastman, 
untu  the  dciith  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  September,  18G7.  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb  tooh'  charge  of  the  instrument  in  October,  1867,  and  was  assisted 
by  Professor  W  Hliam  Harkness.  In  J  anuar>'^  1868,  Professors  Newcomb 
and  Harkness  w  ore  transferred  to  the  Transit  Circle,  and  Professor  A. 
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Hall  was  assigned  to  the  Equatorial,  and  has  remained  in  charge  nntU 
thepresent  time. 

The  work  of  this  iDStrnment  has  been  the  same  as  in  previous  yeara, 
and  consists  in  tlie  observation  of  asteroids,  cwnets,  and  ocooltations. 
Measurements  of  double  stars  were  made  by  FrofessoTs  Newcomb  and 
Harkness.  Obaerrationsof  stars  in  the  gioap  PrsBsepe  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  hoped  tliat  these  obserrations  can  be  completed  daring  tiie 
present  year. 

The  comparativdy  small  size  of  the  lostmineDt  prevents  it  from  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  many  tele8co];)eB  of  other  obserratoriea  in  the 
observation  of  faint  objects;  but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  astronomical 
observations  to  which  it  may  be  advantageously  applied;  and  for  these 
purposes  it  seems  necessary  that  an  efficient  driving  dock  should  be 
attached  to  the  instrument. 

At  the  present  time  the  deficiency  of  the  observatory  which  would  be 
noticed  with  most  surprise  is  the  absence  of  a  telescope  at  all  comparable 
with  many  owned  by  colleges,  observatories  and  private  individuals 
throughout  the  country.  This  will  seem  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
most  successful  living  constructor  of  telescopes  is  an  American — Alvau 
Clark,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Clark  has  constructed  not  only 
nearly  all  the  best  instruments  lately  erected  in  America,  but  some  of  tha 
finest  in  Europe.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  been  for  some  time  deair- 
ons  of  receiving  an  order  for  the  largest  refractor  in  the  world;  but  the 
great  cost — $40,000  in  gold — has  hitherto  deterred  individuals  from 
giving  the  order.  But  it  seems  eminently  desirable  and  proper  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  employ  at  its  observatory  such 
an  instrument  of  the  highest  power.  Considering  that  any  smaller  iustm- 
ment  than  that  proposed  would  soon  be  superseded,  that  several  institn- 
tions  of  learning  iu  the  country  are  endeavoring  to  procure  one  of  this 
high  character,  and  considering  that  not  more  then  one  such  can  prob- 
aMy  ever  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clark,  it  will  be  seen  that  delay  endangers 
our  being  able  ever  to  command  it.  As  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment will  occupy  some  four  years,  it  is  not  necessary  that  more  than 
one<fourth  of  the  cost  should  be  appropriated  in  any  one  year. 

The  Tranmt  Circle. — A  change  of  observers  was  made  with  this  instru- 
ment in  October,  1867,  Professor  Newcomb  being  assignetl  to  the  Equa- 
torial instrument.  In  Jaiiuarj-  Professor  Newcomb  returned  to  the 
TransitCircle,  assisted  by  Professors  Harkness  and  Eastman,  and  the  aids, 
Mr.  C.  Thirion  and  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe.  Mr.  Abbe  resigned  on  the  1st 
of  June,  to  accept  the  directorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and  the 
vacancy  was  filled  the  same  month  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Frisby. 

Work  of  the  instrttment. — The  plaster  setting  of  the  microscope  holders, 
which  had  always  been  unsatisfactory,  grew  so  unsteady  that  it  hud  to 
be  removed,  and  its  place  filled  with  hydraulic  cement  iu  Fcbniaiy  and 
March  last.  Tliere  was  an  unusual  prevalence  of  cloudy  weather  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  These  causes  operated  unfavorably  upon  tUo 
work  of  this  instrument,  the  number  of  observations  having  fEdlen  off, 
and  their  regularity  still  more  so.  ' 

The  determiuation  of  the  positions  of  stars  for  the  Coast  Bnrvey  has 
been  completed  during  the  present  year,  and  the  results  transmitted  to 
the  su]>eriutendent  of  that  wort. 

At  the  special  request  of  M.  E.  Langier,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  all  the  results  of  our  observations  of  moon  culminations, 
&om  Jnne  6, 18C7,  to  April  30, 1868,  have  been  commnnicated  to  the 
Bureau  dea  Longitudes,  for  use  in  determining  the  longitudes  of  positions 
in  South  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government. 
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The  observatory  lias  reoentl j  been  encored  in  determininff  the  diflhr- 
ence  of  longitade  between  Havana  and  Washin^n,  throng  the  Inter* 
national  Ocean  tdegraph  and  the  Western  Union  telegraph  lines,  the 
use  of  whldi  has  be^  freely  offered  to  ns  for  this  purpose.  This  deter- 
mination is  nndertiften  npon  an  invitation  from  lientenant  PqjacoDy  at 
Havana,  by  request  cf  the  superintendent  of  the  Hydro|praphic  Bureau 
atMadrid.  Professor  Harkness  has  diaige  of  the  operations  here  in  this 
connection. 

The  observations  of  the  small  planets  have  been  communicated  to 
astronomers,  as  usual,  through  the  pages  of  the  Astronomische  Kadi- 
xiditen  at  Altona. 

The  work  of  copying  the  observations  for  the  press  has  been  done  by 
Captain  Whiting  and  Professor  Beecher.  13ie  otiber  work  mentioned  in 
preceding  reports  has  been  continued. 

Hie  special  estimate  embraces  an  item  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
frame  bmiduig  for  the  reception  of  the  new  Transit  Circle.  Our  last 
three  years'  eq^erience  shows  the  remounting  of  the  circle  in  a  proper 
observing  room  to  be  necessary  for  the  followin|^  reasons : 

The  present  observing  room  is  the  worst  possible  for  an  astronomical 
instrument,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  its  brick  walls.  The  sources 
of  inconvenience  are— 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  tiiat  equality  of  the  internal  and  external 
temperature  which  is  indispensable  to  good  observations. 

2.  In  the  daytime,  even  the  two  ends  of  the  instrument  mav  show  6^ 
or  IQO  difference  of  temperature,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  copper 
roof  and  the  comparative  coolness  of  uie  walls. 

3.  In  the  wint^  and  erpring  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  after  a  cold 
snap  causes  a  heavy  deposit  of  dew  over  the  entire  room  and  instru- 
ment, to  the  great  danger  of  the  latter  through  rusting  of  the  steeL 

It  may  be  remarked  Uiat  the  great  superiority  of  wooden  wbIUb  has 
been  almost  universally  recogniiced  by  astronomers  for  twenty  years. 
Notably,  the  elder  Struve,  40  years  ago,  at  Dorpat^  suffered  the  same 
inconveniences  to  so  serious  an  extent,  that  in  building  the  Pulkowa 
observatory  he  made  the  observing  rooms  entirely  of  wo<^  as  a  work  of 
necessity. 

The  masonry  on  which  the  instrument  is  supi)orted  is  altogether  insnf 
flcient  in  size  and  strength.    Hence— 

1.  The  azimuthal  error  is  more  unsteady  than  in  many  small  transits 
in  second-class  observatories. 

2.  The  mortar  of  the  masonry  is  gradually  disintegrating. 

3.  The  tops  of  the  marble  piers  are  graduaUy  spreading  apart,  so  that 
the  microscopes  on  one  pier  have  to  be  pushed  iu  every  few  weeks  in 
order  to  see  the  circle  divisions. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  suitable  frame  building  as  a  continuation  of 
the  west  wing,  and  to  mount  the  instrument  in  it  on  a  mass  of  masoniy 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  total  estimated  cost  is  five  thousand 
doUars,  ($5,000.) 

The  Iransit  Instrufnmt  and  the  Mural  Circle. — ^Professor  Yamall  has 
charge  of  these  instrements.  He  and  one  of  the  aids,  Mr.  Doollttle,  his 
assistant,  have  through  the  year  observed  on  alternate  nights,  with  the 
Mural  Circle,  stars  whose  declination  was  wanted  to  complete  their  co-or- 
dinateain  the  general  catalogue.  Tliey  have  together  made  more  than 
the  usual  yearly  number  of  observations,  although  the  average  number 
of  good  nights  was  less  than  for  some  years  iiast.  In  addition  to  his 
work  with  the  Mural  Circle,  Professor  Yamall  has  made  more  than  two 
thousand  observations  with  the  Transi  t  Instrument,  and  since  the  first  of 
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ApHl  "bbs  been  on  duty  every  fitvorable  nig^t,  with  acorcely  an  exeep* 
tion ;  Btill  it  will  reqnire  another  year  to  complete  the  catalogne.  1/tr. 
Doolittle  is  entrusted  frith  the  rednctioQ  of  the  mnral  vork.  Professor 
Yamall  has  done  much  work  connected  with  the  catalogue,  and  had 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  time  te  redudng  his  traDfdt  obserradonB.  trana- 
ferring  them  to  the  catalogne,  and  copying  and  preparing  snch  oDserra- 
tioDB  as  will  be  published  for  the  cmrent  year  in  the  volume  of  that  year. 
Increased  despatch  has  been  Becnred  at  the  government  printing  ofBce 
in  the  issue  of  tke  annual  volume  for  1865,  and  also,  thna  for,  with  the 
volume  for  1866,  the  printing  of  which  has  bo  advanced  as  to  justify  me  . 
in  expecting  its  completion  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

SCBTEOBOLOaiCAI.  OBSESTATIOHS. 

This  work  has  been  continued  under  the  immediate  supervision  at 
Professor  Eastman,  in  addition  to  his  astronomical  duties. 

The  instruments  employed  are  a  mercurial  barometer,  dry,  wet  bolb^ 
and  solar  thermometers,  rain-gauge  and  wiqd  vane.  Besides  the  instm- 
ments  a  mercurial  barometer,  by  Green  of  New  York,  has  been  used  as 
a  standard,  and  two  self-registering  thermometers,  indicating  maximum 
and  minimum  temperature,  have  been  in  constant  use. 

The  observations  have,  as  usual,  been  made  by  the  watchmen,  Messrs. 
Haya,  Horigan,  and  Cahill,  under  the  direction  of  the  officer  in  charge. 
All  the  copying  and  computing  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  obser- 
vations has  devolved  upon  Professor  Eastman  j  and  in  addition  to  the 
usnid  work  of  this  department,  he  has  determmed  the  errors  of  all  self- 
registering  thermometers  issued  with  chronometers  for  sea  ser^'ice. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  duties  in  the  astrouomical  department,  tho 
meteorological  computations  for  1867  have  not  been  completed. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  observatory  for  prosecntiug  valuable 
researches  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  meteorology  are  far 
less  than  those  controlled  by  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
coontry,  and  the  purchase  of  the  instruments  asked  for  in  my  last  report 
is  again  earnestly  urged,  an  item  to  cover  their  coat  being  introduced 
into  the  special  estimate. 


In  the  chronometer  room  there  are,  at  this  date,  one  hundred  and  fifty' 
seven  (157)  chronometers  running;  Beventy-one(71)of  which,  under  trial, 
have  been  examined,  repaired,  and  cleaned  during  the  year.  Two-thirda 
of  the  whole  number  are  ready  for  service.  Twenty-two  (22)  chronome- 
ters have  been  issued,  by  order  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  since  Jan- 
uary lastj  and  eight  (8)  withdrawn  &om  service,  on  account  of  age  and 
irregularity  of  performance.  Careful  selections  are  always  made  from 
the  instruments  on  hand,  with  reference  to  the  station  for  which  the 
vessel  is  detailed. 

The  chronometer  room  is  in  charge  of  Commander  A.  W.  Johnson, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  H.  Sands,  very  recently  ordered 
to  the  observatory.  A  compilation  of  the  history  of  each  chronometer, 
from  the  date  of  its  manufacture  and  purehase,  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officer  in  charge;  books  in  i)roper  form  have  been  provided; 
the  work  has  been  commenced,  and  results  may  be  expected  as  assistance 
shall  extend  its  progress  by  the  detail  of  officers  for  such  work. 

The  error  of  the  meantime  standard  clock  is  obtained  by  observations 
with  the  Transit  Circle,  every  fifth  day,  weather  permitting ;  and  the  time, 
at  noon,  at  7  a.  m.,  and  at  6  p.  m.,  is  transmitted  daily  by  telegraph  to 
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statioiis  in  this  city :  and  at  noon',  by  the  different  lines  of  wires,  to  Hie 
northward,  eastwajxl,  and  westward,  and  as  fiar  southward  as  Texas. 

The  instrument  maker,  Mr.  William  F.  Gardner,  under  the  direction  of 
the  professors  observing,  is  charged  with  keeping  in  working  order  the 
astronomical  instruments,  batteries,  &c.  Since  the  last  report,  he  has 
completed  and  put  in  successful  operation  the  arrangement  of  tele- 
graphic connections  for  controlling  a  clock  at  the  Kavy  Department,  caua- 
ing  it  to  beat  in  unison  with  a  standard  timekeeper  at  the  observatory. 

In  the  special  estimates  for  proposed  improvements,  I  have  asked  for 
an  appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  mean  time  clock,  and  a  thermo- 
chronometer  for  use  in  tilie  chronometer  room.  The  latter  instrument  is 
compensated  to  run  on  mean  time  under  a  given  temperature,  and  to 
show  with  accuracy,  by  its  gain  or  loss  in  any  given  time,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  its  locality.  I  rejieat  what  was  said  of  this  iustrument  in 
my  last  report,  that  it  fumidies  the  best  means  of  determining  the  daily 
rates  of  chronometers  in  the  order  of  temx>erature.  Such  an  instrument, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Boyal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich. 

UBBABY. 

The  exchanges  and  correspondence  of  the  library,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  publications  of  the  observatory  are  in  charge  of  Professor  J.  E. 
Nourse. 

Additions. — Through  its  exchanges  with  other  institutions  and  with 
individuals  eminent  for  scientific  research,  the  library  has  received  the 
addition  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  separate  treatises,  chiefly  on  astro- 
nomical, magnetic,  or  meteorological  subjects.  The  large  m^ority  of 
these  have  l^n  from  Germany.  France,  and  Belgium.  Kearly  tlurty 
volumes  of  scientiflc  periodicals  nave  also  been  received  with  regularity. 
A  few  of  these,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  flrst-class  works,  have  been 
purchased. 

It  ip  expected  that  the  list  of  valued  exchanges,  made  chiefly  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  steadily  increase  as  the  culls  upon  the 
observatory  for  its  publications  increase.  The  appropriation,  however, 
of  a  limited  amount  for  the  purchase  of  vahiable  works  not  to  be  thus 
received  by  exchange  is  always  necessarj-  lor  the  proi>cr  equipment  of 
the  observatory. 

Distribution  of  Hie  publications  of  the  observatory. — ^The  distribution  of 
the  volume  of  the  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observ^atious  for  the 
year  1864  has  been  continued,  in  answer  to  calls  made  for  this  and  for 
previous  volumes  by  those  who  wished  to  complete  their  sets,  and  in  the 
supply  of  new  institutions  added  to  the  distribution  list. 

The  distribution  of  the  volume  for  1865  was  begun  immediately  on  its 
issue  from  the  government  press  in  April  last,  the  volumes  for  foreifni 
address  being  forwarded  through  the  kind  ofliees  of  the  resident  foreign 
legations,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  report  and  discussion  of  the  metepric  shower  of  November,  1867, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  remarkable  cyclone  of  October  29  and  30, 
1S67,  have  also  been  freely  distributed  athome  and  abroad.  The  same 
remark  is  true  of  the  separate  editions  of  the  appendixes  to  the  annual 
volumes : 

On  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  United  States  Kaval  Obser\-atory. 

Investigation  of  the  distance  of  the  sun. 

Discussion  of  meteorological  phenomena,  observed  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  fh)m  June  30,  1842,  to  January  1,  1867. 

Description  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 
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DeBcription  of  th«  Transit  Oiide  of  the  UuitAd  StatOB  TSaval  Obatrv- 
fttory. 

For  each  of  which,  and  also  for  the  report  on  inter-ooeanic  oanalg,  &c, 
by  the  late  snperintendeot,  Admiral  Davis,  the  observatory  receives 
continued  calls. 

I  earnestly  renev  the  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the  {tay  of  the 
civilians  engaged  in  astroncHDical  and  other  duties  at  the  observatoiy 
i  be  increased.  Their  doties  are  not  those  of  clerks  «r  cnmpoters  only,  but 
such  as  require,  indispensably,  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  general 


Very  respectiblly,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  P.  8AKDS, 
Commodore  United  8ta^  Navy,  Siypenntmdeta. 
Thornton  A.  JEinoNa, 

Commodore  United  States  Navy, 

Chi^  of  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  D^urtment, 


Sfteiat  rteommtndalioni  far  Itte  punluat  of  mtbiorttegieal  lai trmarali  aad  tkt  buiUing  nf  « 
trick  letfitr  far  mouHtiag  lhem,fin-  Ihe  funJuut  i^athtr  iiutrmaaUt,  OMAfat  tkt  mdiea  »t 
a  nula6J4  framt  iuilding  for  Iht  Traniit  Cirdt,  T^tmA  to  ia  ti«  fortgamg  rtpcrt. 

Pot  1  barometer,  («eir-recpat«rinj[) $300 

Fcr  1  thermometer,  (ael^n-ffiateriiiE) 300 

Pot  I  imemometer,  (Bobinaon's) 60 

Fori  wind  VADO 76 

For  I  regiaterinff  apparatDi  for  aDemometer . ....  76 

FMereclioQ  of  brick  tower 1,970 

$2,770 

For  I  mean-lime  clock 400 

I^FoT  1  Ihermo-cbroDOiiieler 600 

Fm  1  drivior  clock  for  EqoBlorial 900 

1,100 

Pot  the  erection' of  fi-ome  balldingaiidmoiuitiDgTTBiianOTda 5,000 

8,sro 

BeapttctlollT  ■abii]itt«d  i 

B.  P.  SANDS, 
Camnudm,  Sa^niiiwarfMit. 


Nautical  Almanac  Ofpicb, 

WaaIii,:gton,  D.  C,  October  8, 1866. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  order  of  July  31, 1  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  this  office  during  the  past 
year,  together  with  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  ofBce,  the  chief  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  remain  substantially  the 
Sfune  from  year  to  year. 

The  large  Ephemeris  for  the  year  1869,  which  was  in  press  at  the  time 
of  my  last  report,  was  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  December,  1867. 

The  small  Almanac  for  1870,  prepared  for  the  use  of  navigators,  was 
completed  and  ready  for  distribution  in  March  last,  and  the  complete 
Ephemeris  for  the  same  year  in  August. 

"nie  Ephemeris  for  1871  is  nearly  all  prepared  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  with  a  good  prospect  of  having  the  small  Almanac  ready  before 
next  December,  and  the  large  Almanac  out  before  March. 
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Oonsiclerable  progiesB  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ephe- 
meris  for  1872,  with  tihie  expectation  of  having  the  computations  com- 
pleted within  the  preaent  fli9eal  year.  Bnt  the  redaction  of  the  t^ppro- 
priation  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  some  portions  of  the 
work.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  posh  rorward  the  publication  of  our 
annual  volumes,  so  that  they  may  be  idsued,  as  the  BritLsh  Nautical 
AimonaAy  three  years  in  advance :  and  any  diminution  of  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it  is  to  be  regretteo. 

Hie  tables  for  fiMdlitating  the  reduction  of  the  places  for  the  Used 
stars,  stated  in  my  last  report  as  completed,  are  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and  will  be  out  in  January. 

This  office  contributes  the  ephemeris  of  eight  of  the  small  planets 
which  have  been  discovered  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
As  106  of  Uiese  bodies  are  now  known,  it  is  greatly  desired  that  Jlmeii- 
can  astronomers  should  provide  the  ephemeris  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
them. 

The  work  of  revising  the  elements  of  the  orbits  and  the  tables  of  the 
four  largest  planets,  proposed  and  commenced  by  Professor  Peirce.  has 
been  resum^  with  good  progress,  considering  that  only  a  part  or  the 
time  of  two  assistants  can  be  afforded  to  it,  but  unsatisfactory  in  view 
of  the  wants  of  astronomers. 

The  work  of  revising  the  tables  of  the  moon,  which  is  gr^tly  needed 
for  the  improvement  of  those  portions  of  the  Ephemeris  which  are  used 
by  navigators,  as  well  as  by  astronomers,  must  still  be  postponed  untD  a 
largesr  appropriation  is  granted  than  I  have  yet  ventured  to  ask  for. 

&arcely  more  than  4,000  copies  of  the  Almanacs  have  been  sold  during 
the  year.  Hie  continued  depression  of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
diminishes  the  demand  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  estimates  submitted  for  the  Nautical  Almanac  (rfBce 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  beg  leave  to  urge  that  an  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $3,000  be  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  lest  some  of  the  time  alreiaoy  gained  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Almanac  should  be  lost. 

I  would  also  ask  that  $5,000  be  appropriated  to  provide  for  observa- 
tions of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  7th  of  August,  1869.  The 
central  line  of  this  eclipse  ])asses  from  Cape  Uatteras  across  North  Car- 
olina, Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  sevenil  of  the  Territories, 
including  Alaska.  Such  a  phenomenon,  so  completely  witliin  our  own 
territory,  has  not  occurred,  since  1834,  and  will  be  of  gieat  importance 
not  only  in  its  astronomical  aspect,  but  for  the  opportunity  it  will  afford 
of  studying  the  peculiar  luminous  appearances  observed  in  solar  eclipses, 
and  the  character  of  solar  light,  with  advantages  afforded  by  recent 
improvements  in  photography  ana  the  spectroscope  never  before  ei\joyed. 
English.  French,  and  German  astronomers  and  phymcists  were  sent  to 
the  East  Indies  and  Arabia  to  observe  the  similar  eclipse  of  the  present 
vear;  and  those  of  this  country  will  be  ready  to  devote  their  time  and 
labor  to  that  of  1869.  But  they  need  aid  in  providing  for  the  expenses 
of  transportation  and  instruments,  which  few  of  them  are  able  to  ailbrd. 
An  appropriation  under  this  office  could  be  very  properly  and  judiciously 
applied  to  that  purpose. 

I  am,  very  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  sen^ant, 

J.  H.  C.  COFFIN, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  U.  8.  JT., 
Superintendent  of  Kautical  Almanac 

Commodore  Thoknton  A.  Jenkins,  U.  S.  N., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
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BUBEAU  OP  CON8TKTTCTION  AND  BEPAIB. 

BUBSAU  OF  CONBTBUOTION  AIO)  BEFAIB, 

2fai)s  Deportment,  October  21, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  witb  yonr  instmctionB  of  the  28th  July,  I  respect- 
fully state  that  for  the  porpoaes  of  this  boreaa,  the  Bum  of  $3,871,070 
will  be  reqairea  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870 ;  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  papers,  marked  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  this  bniean,  as  given  in  the  tabular 
statement  marked  A,  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  therein  referred  to, 

Ths  estimate  of  pay  of  civil  officers,  inspectors  of  timber,  'clerks,  and 
draughtsmen,  in  tabular  statement  B,  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
practicable  limit,  and  the  services  of  these  persons  cuinot  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  the  navy  yards  are  closed ;  for,  if  material^  are  received  and 
expended,  and  labor  performed,  proper  acconnts  must  be  kept.  Compe- 
tent persons  can  be  obtained  for  less  at  an  annoal  salary  than  at  a  diuly 

pay- 

The  estimate  marked  C,  for  the  maintenance  of  t^e  navy  in  commis- 
sion, for  the  preservation  of  vessels  in  ordinary  and  on  the  stocks,  and 
for  material  and  labor  in  navy  yards,  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  sum 
witb  which  the  number  of  men  authorized  by  law  can  be  kept  afloat; 
sndshould  any  serious  accidents  occur,  and  extraordinary  repairs  become 
necessaiy,  this  sum  will  not  be  sufficient  By  reason  of  the  redaction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  directed  by  law,  the  cost  of  work  in  navy  yards  will 
be  increased  from  what  it  has  been  heretofore. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  appropriations  for  the  past 
year,  the  work  on  all  new  vessels  has  been  suspended,  except  on  the  fimr 
small  vessels  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  bureau. 
Three  of  these  vessels  are  now  launched. 

The  repairing  of  vessels  haa  beeen  strictly  limited  to  the  few  necessary 
to  maintain  the  squadrons  abroad,  as  the  returning  vessels  are  laid  up 
without  repairs.  It  would  be  ultimate  economy  to  place  these  vessels  in 
efficient  condition  as  they  return  from  long  cruises,  for  the  defects  in- 
crease very  rapidly  as  their  repair  is  postponed. 

The  enormous  loss  arising  from  building  ships  with  onseasoned  timber 
has  been  adverted  to  repeatedly  in  the  reports  of  this  bureau,  and  in 
order  that  a  seasoned  s«]iply  may  be  gradually  accumulated,  a  special 
appropriation  of  about  $500 ,000,  for  twoor  three  successive  years,  would 
be  necessaiy.  If^o  private  party,  building  ships  for  their  own  use,  as  the 
government  does,  could  afford  to  build  them  of  green  timber.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  anticipate  these  wants,  bat 
the  materials  then  pro\-ided  have  been  used  long  since,  and,  though  often 
recommended,  no  special  appropriation  for  replacing  them  has  been 
made,  and  the  annual  appropriations  have  sufficed  only  for  the  expenses 
of  the  current  year. 

The  necessity  for  proper  tools  and  workshops  in  the  present  navy 
yards  still  continues,  and  the  requisite  improvements  to  place  them  in 
anything  near  a  condition  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  standing  as  a 
naval  power  of  the  first  class  will  demand,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bureau,  not  leas  than  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  the  expenditure  of 
■which  could  bo  judiciously  extended  through  three  or  four  years. 

To  maintain  our  position  as  a  naval  power,  the  numl>er  of  our  ships, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  should  be  increased.  The  beat  vessels  wo 
have,  aa  regards  material  of  construction,  were  built  a  few  years  before 
the  war,  said,  though  built  from  better  material  than  we  now  have,  are 
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fiust  perishing ;  and  those  built  since  will  depreciate  mnch  more  r^[>ldly. 
In  tturee  or  four  years  theywill  scarcely  be  worth  repairing,  and  the  cost 
of  repairs,  if  they  be  maae,  will  be  mnch  beyond  the  r^  valne  of  the 
vessels.  If  arrangements  are  noteariy  made  to  replace  them,  emergen- 
cies may  arise  in  which  the  time  neceissary  to  put  them  in  order  may  be 
jkr  more  valuabla  and  important  than  any  expenditure  of  money. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  and  in  times  of  peace,  wooden  vessels  will  be 
neoessarv ;  indeed,  as  long  as  other  naval  powers  have  them,  but  fhey 
must  ultimately  be  superseded  for  purposes  of  war  by  heavily  armored 
vessels  built  of  iron,  for  if  built  of  wood  they  wiU  be  found  fiur  aiore 
oosUy  in  the  end,  and  unfit  for  use  when  their  services  are  most  needed. 

As  an  unarmed  wooden  vessel  cannot  engage  an  armed  one,  they  must 
be  enabled  to  insure  their  safety  by  speed,  and  great  sacrifices  most  be 
made  in  other  reeg^ects  to  insure  this  quality  in  the  highest  practicaliie 
degree. 

The  wooden  vessels  now  on  the  stocks  should  be  launched  gradually, 
and  others  should  be  built  to  take  their  places,  remaining  on  the  stodks 
to  season  not  less  than  three  years,  though  built  of  the  best  material  that 
can  now  be  obtained.  The  completion  of  the  three  large  dass  sloms 
i^oat,  and  of  the  six  vessels  of  the  same  class  now  on  the  stodu,  will 
00^  as  far  as  appertains  to  this  bureau,  about  $2,250,000. 

Tnefour  wooden  armored  turret  vessels  yet  remain  on  the  stocks,  whkh 
wilL  in  some  measure,  retard  the  decay  attendant  on  the  unseasoned 
timber  of  which  theyare  built.  The  iron  armored  vessels  were  all  built 
by  contract,  and  are  rapidly  decaying. 

We  have  no  conveniences  or  appliances  whatever  for  the  constmctioii 
of  the  hulls  of  iron  armored  vessels,  of  which  navies  for  aggressive  war- 
five  must  hereafter  be  mainly  comiK>sed ;  and  the  experience  of  ottier 
nations  shows  that  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  constrcustion  of 
such  vessels  require  from  three  to  four  years,  so  that  in  the  event  ai  a 
war  with  a  naval  power  already  possessed  of  these  formi^blo  vessels, 
as  many  are,  we  would  be  found  wholly  unprepared,  from  our  vessels 
having  become  useless. 

To  be  properiy  constructed,  these  vessels  must  be  built  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  League  island,  situated  in  iresh  water,  possesses  many  advan- 
tages as  a  location  for  the  necessaiy  shops  for  the  construction  of  the 
hulls  and  ])reparation  of  the  iron  plating,  both  of  which  appertain  to 
this  bureau.  Preparations  for  the  repairs  of  this  class  of  vessels  should 
be  made  at  other  yards. 

The  shops  in  the  steam  department  in  several  of  the  yards  can,  with 
some  additions,  manufacture  their  machinery,  but  for  the  use  oftlJs 
bureau  in  the  construction  of  the  hulls,  eveiything  has  to  be  provided. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LENTHALL, 

Chief  of  Burmfi. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Waaikington,  D.  C. 


BUEEAU  OP  STEAM  ENGINEEEDTG. 

Navy  Depabtment, 

Octoher  22, 1868. 

Sir:  In  the  following  statement  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
department  the  principal  operations  of  this  bureau  during  the  imst  year. 
They  have  been  restricted  to  the  least  practicable,  in  accordance  with 
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the  late  legislatioo  of  Congress  for  tlie  navy,  and  &om  the  necessi^  of 
confljiing  them  within  the  excessively  small  appropriatioii  made,  tlie 
effective  value  of  wliich  was  seriously  diminished  by  the  reduced  amount 
of  labor  obtained  in  the  shops  of  the  navy  yards,  residting  from  the  itev 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  making  eight  hours  a  day's  work 
in  these  shops,  instead  of  ten  hours  as  formerly.  This  law  virtually  re- 
reduced  the  money  granted  twenty  per  centum,  compared  with  the  grants 
of  previous  years ;  so  small,  indeed,  was  the  appropriation  for  the  pnr- 
l>oses  of  this  bureau,  that  scarely  any  repairs  conld  be  made  on  the 
machinery  of  steamers  returned  from  cruises.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  protect  it  from  further  deterioration,  and  large  sums  will  be  reqtdied 
to  put  it  in  condition  for  sea  service.  The  same  cause  has  deferred  ihe 
completion  of  new  machinery  already  far  advanced. 

The  usual  yearly  contracts  for  navy  yard  supplies  were  not  made, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  consumption  has 
been  principally  restricted  to  those  remaining  in  store  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year.  By  sending  from  one  na\'y  yard  to  another 
wherever  there  was  excess  and  deficiency,  and  by  the  utmost  frugality 
of  administration,  the  supplies  left  from  the  previous  year,  have  been 
made  Builicient  for  the  greatly  reduced  amount. of  work  done. 

Of  the  eight  paii-a  of  engines  designed  by  this  bureau,  and  nearly 
sofflciently  finished  for  erection  in  the  vessels  of  the  Algoma  class,  one 
pair  is  being  placed  in  the  Algoma,  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yardj  and 
anotherpair  in  the  Kenosho,  in  the  Brooklyn  na\'y  yard.  Themachmery 
of  these  two  vessels  will  be  ready  for  service  early  in  1869.  They  are 
small  screw  sloops  of  war,  intended  to  replace  larger  oneSj  because  of  the 
less  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  commission.  l£eir  engines  have  cylin- 
ders of  50  inches  diameter,  with  42  inches  stroke  of  piston.  A  third  pair 
of  these  engines  is  proceeding  very  slowly  to  completion  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy  yard,  for  the  duplicate  vessel  Omaha,  constructed  attbe  Philadelphia 
navy  yard,  and  will  be  placed  in  her  in  time  to  enable  her  to  be  used  as 
a  next  successor  to  a  larger  vessel. 

At  the  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  navy  yard,  the  screw  gunboat 
Xantasket  is  receiving  the  machinery  designed  for  her  by  this  bureau. 
The  engines  are  the  duplicates  of  tlioseof  the  Besacaand  Swatara,  vessels 
which  have  long  been  in  service.  The  cylinders  are  36  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  have  a  stroke  of  piston  of  3  feet. 

The  only  vessels  ou  whose  machinery  repaii-s  have  been  completed  are 
the  screw  gunboats  Nipsic  at  the  Washington  na\'y  sf^vd,  and  the  Yantic 
at  the  Norfolk  na^'y  yard,  both  being  required  for  immediate  service. 
Repairs  are  very  slowly  progressing  on  the  machinery  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  Bteuner  E^raiiac,  at  the  Mare  Island  -Havy  yard,  and  on  that  of 
the  screw  sloop  Juniata  at  the  Philadeli»hia  navj-  yard.  The  repairs  on 
the  machinery  of  the  screw  frigate  Lancaster,  at  tlie  Norfolk  navy  yard, 
have  been  entii-ely  suspended,  but  they  are  in  so  advanced  a  condition 
that  two  months  will  complete  them,  and  the  vessel  could  not  rectiveher 
other  equipments  jn  a  less  time. 

Of  the  screw  machinery  designed  by  this  bureau  for  twenty  sloops, 
and  coiitraeted  for  by  private  establishments  in  1863,  during  the  height 
of  the  war,  to  be  constructed  in  fttim  ten  to  eighteen  months,  that  for 
seven  vessels  still  remains  uncompleted,  but  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
make  its  delivery  certain  within  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  engines  of 
this  machinery  have  cylinders  of  60  inches  diameter,  with  3-feet  stroke 
of  piston.  The  vessels  fitted  with  them  by  the  contractors  during  the 
present  year,  in  pursoaoce  of  the  contracts  made  in  1863,  are  the  Mosholn, 
Pushmataha,  and  Minnetonka.  The  contract  trials  of  the  machinery  of 
46  Ab 
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these  vessels,  wMch  were  made  with  the  vessels  secured  to  the  whuf^ 
proved  satisuictory ;  the  great  expense  of  putting  them  in  commisaioii 
prevented  any  trials  at  sea. 

None  of  the  vessels  of  this  dass  have  had  a  sea  trial  with  maximum 
steam  power.  Those  in  commission  are  supplied,  ttom  economical 
motives,  with  only  half  the  necessary  complement  of  firemen  and  coal- 
heavers  for  su6h  a  test,  and  have  generally  steamed  with  only  half  the 
boilers  in  use,  and  a  consumption  of  coal  below  the  maximum  even  fiir 
thathalfl  The  Contoocook  on  one  occasion,  when  all  her  boilers  were  in 
use,  though  burning  coal  below  their  maximum  rate,  made,  under  steam 
alone,  in  smooth  water  and  a  light  breeze,  13  geographical  nules  per  hour, 
which  is  precisely  the  speed  she  was  calculated  to  have  for  a  mazimuit 
Durinff  her  late  imssage  (October  4, 1868)  trom  Hampton  Beads  to  Few 
York  we  made  with  two  of  her  four  main  boilers,  and  without  tiie  aimer- 
heaters,  10  geographical  miles  per  hour  under  steam  alone  and  agamsl 
a  strong  head  wind  and  sea. 

Of  the  five  large  sloops  for  which  the  machinery  was  begun  in  1883, 
there  are  now  completed  the  Madawaska,  Wampanoag,  Ammonosne, 
and  Ifeshaminy,  leaving  the  Pompanoosuc  still  unfiniwed.  Of  these 
vessels  the  hulls  of  the  first  two  are  duplicates,  and  of  the  last  three  are 
trij;^cates.  Hie  machinery  of  all  was  constructed  by  contract  with 
pnvate  establishments,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Madawadtt, 
was  designed  by  this  bureau,  and  consists  for  each  vessel  of  two  eDgines 
geared  to  make  one  double  stroke  of  the  piston  to  every  2.04  revolntioiis 
'of  the  same  shaft.  The  cylinders  are  100  inches  in  diameter,  and  have 
a  4-foot  stroke  of  piston.  The  engines  of  the  Madawaska  were  deaigDed 
bv  Mr.  John  Ericsson,  and  are  of  the  vibrating-levcr  type,  according  to 
his  patent.  The  cylinders  are  100  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  piatoos 
have  a  stroke  of  4  feet.  They  are  connected  directly  with  the  screw  abaft. 
Hie  boilers  of  the  Madawaska  were  designed  by  this  bureau,  and  are 
the  exact  duplicates  of  those  of  the  Wampanoag.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Madawaska  and  Wampanoag  have  dujuicate  hulls  and  boilers, 
and  differ  only  iu  the  engines^  which,  though  of  the  same  sized  cylinders, 
are  geared  iu  the  latter  and  direct  uctiou  iu  the  former,  bi  the  engines 
of  the  Wampanoag,  the  steam  is  cut  oil*  at  two- thirds  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  from  the  commencement;  and  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
cut  oft*  at  two-filths  iu  the  Mailawaskii,  that  being  the  i>oint  alwm 
adopted  by  Mr.  Ericsson  iu  his  previous  constructions,  but  before  the 
completion  of  the  work,  he  changed  it  to  three-fifths  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  leaving  only  the  remaining  two-fifths  to  be  i>erfomied  by  the  ei- 

Gmsiou  of  the  steam,  thi]^  adopting  the  standard  of  the  bureau.  The 
tention  of  the  navy  department  was  to  make  a  practical  test  of  the 
relative  efQciency  of  the  two  types  of  engines,  the  hulls  and  boilers  bdng 
identical. 

At  the  same  time  ^18G3)  the  department  contracted  for  theChattanooga* 
She  was  to  be  completed  in  15  months,  and  both  huU  and  machinery  wen 
designed  by  the  contractors,  the  hull  by  Cramp  &  Son,  of  PhiladeliAia, 
and  the  machinery  by  Merrick  &  Sons,  of  the  same  city.  The  Idaho  was 
also  contracted  for  at  about  the  same  time,  and,  like  the  Chattanoog% 
the  hull  and  machinery  were  to  be  designed  by  the  contractors.  Mr. 
Steers,  of  New  York,  designed  the  huU,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Dickerson,  of  the 
same  city,  the  machinery.  All  these  vessels  were  constructed  for  high 
speed,  the  least  exi)ected  being  15  geograjihical  miles  per  hour. 

The  Madawaska,  the  Chattanooga,  and  the  Idaho  were  built  in  ccHnpe- 
tition  with  the  Wampanoag  class,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  better  resiuti 
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conld  be  obtained  by  machiiiery  designed  by  private  contractois  tbaii  by 
the  bureau. 

Of  these  vessels  ftill  power  steam  trials  have  been  made  at  sea  under 
at«am  alone,  that  is  wiUiout  assistance  from  sails,  with  the  Idaho,  Mad- 
awasha,  Cbattanooga,  and  Wampanoag.  The  conditions  of  the  trislB 
were  in  all  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  and  the  principal  results  will 
be  found  in  the  following  table.  They  are  very  instructive,  and  Aimisb 
a  complete  refutation  to  the  many  false  accounts  and  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  circulated  about  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Madawaska, 
with  Mr.  Ericsson's  engines,  the  11  hours  of  her  sea  trial  were  not  con- 
secutive, but  are  the  aggregate  of  16  hours,  9J  hours,  aod  16^  hours. 
The  IG  hours  was  the  longest  consecutive  time  the  engines  could  be 
operated,  and  after  that  they  had  to  be  stopped  to  cool  the  journals,  key 
up,  and  generally  re-a^jast  The  21  consecutive  hours  of  the  trials  of 
the  Idaho,  with  Mr.  Dickerson's  machinery,  and  Chattanooga,  with 
Merrick  &  Son's  machinery,  were  as  long  a  time  as  their  engines  would 
endnre  under  the  pressure  used.  That  their  speed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Madawaska,  was  so  much  less  than  it  should  have  been,  is  due  to  the 
want  of  durability  in  the  engines,  and  not  to  the  want  of  steam.  The 
boilers  of  all  these  vessels  would  have  supplied  a  very  large  additional 
amount  to  what  was  used.  The  geared  engines  of  the  Wampanoag,  on 
the  coQtrary^  never  heated  nor  gave  any  trouble  of  any  kind,  and  would 
have  worked  at  a  considerably  greater  power  could  the  co^  have  been 
supplied  as  fast  as  it  could  be  burned.  The  speed  of  that  vessel  was 
limited  simply  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  coal  heavers  to 
place  the  coal  on  the  fire-room  floor  as  fast  as  the  furnaces  would  consume 
it.  It  was  in  view  of  this  fact  solely  that  in  designing  engines  to  develop 
a  great  power  for  the  large  vessels  of  the  Wam])anoag  class  which  were 
to  have  an  unprecedented  speed,  the  bureau  adopted  the  geared  tj'pe, 
notwithstandiug  its  heavier  weight  and  the  larger  space  occupied  by  it. 
With  this  type  the  greatest  powers  can  be  developed  for  an  indeflnit« 
period  without  injury  to  the  engines,  and  their  superior  durability  and 
certainty  far  overbalance,  and  particularly  for  war  steamers,  all  the 
objections  to  their  space  and  weight.  If,  however,  the  greater  economy 
of  fuel  obtainable  with  them,  and  of  stores,  be  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  within  a  given  space  in  the  vessel  allotted  to  machinery  and 
coal  for  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel  during  a  considerable  time  at  a  given 
speed,  higher  results  in  every  way  will  be  obtained  by  the  geared  type. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  all  the  competitive  trials  made  by  the 
department^  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  the  experience  of  the  world. 
No  approach  to  tbe  Wampanoag,  either  in  speed  or  economy  of  fuel,  or 
length  of  time  of  steaming  at  a  high  rate  of  Speed,  has  ever  been  made. 
Indeed,  so  unexampled  is  her  success  that  the  engineering  journals  of 
England  have  boldly  questioned  the  veracit>'  of  the  captain  by  inventing 
tbe  statement  that  the  speed  was  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  sails, 
with  a  strong  wind  abaft  the  beam,  not  knowing  how  else  to  account  for 
it,  and  they  declare  tho  speed  impossible  under  any  other  circumstances. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  here  that  uot  any  t'^nvas  was  carried ;  in  fact 
could  not  be  carried  at  the  speed,  as  was  shown  in  after  trials,  for  when 
it  was  attempted  to  ascertain  the  vessel's  speed  under  steam  and  sail 
combiued,  tbo  sail  was  carried  aback  with  a  strong  wind  on  the  quarter : 
in  other  words,  the  vessel's  speed  was  so  great  under  steam  alone  thai 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  insufticient  to  add  more  power. 
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The  models  of  all  the  above  vessels  were  designed  purely  for  speed. 
AssomiDg  them  to  be  equally  weU  designed  for  that  purpose,  the  area 
of  their  greatest  immersed  tnuisverse  sections  may  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  their  resistances,  and  the  area  of  their  grate  snrfoce  may  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  their  boUer  power.  In  this  viev,>  the  boiler 
power,  relatively  to  resistance  of  vessel,  will  compare  as  follows,  namely; 
Id^o,  0.653  square  feet  of  grate  surface  per  square  foot  of  greatest  im- 
mersed transverse  section ;  Chattanooga,  1.832  square  feet  of  grate  sur- 
face per  square  foot  of  greatest  immersed  transverse  section;  Madawaska, 
1.565  square  feet  of  grate  surface  per  square  foot  of  greatest  immersed 
transverse  section;  Wampanoag,  1.523  square  feet  of  grate  surface  iier 
square  foot  of  greatest  immers^  transverse  section. 

Now,  as  the  results  in  function  of  boiler  power  should  be  measured  by 
the  cubes  of  the  speeds,  divided  by  the  boiler  power  per  square  foot  of 
greatest  immersed  transverse  section,  they  will  compare  as  follows, 
namely: 

Idaho 1.0000 

Chattanooga 1.5078 

Madawaska 1.5322 

Wampanoag 3.5672 

From  the  above  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  the  performances  of 
the  Chattanooga  and  the  Madawaska  were  about  eqnal,  and  50  per  centum 
better  than  that  of  the  Idaho ;  while  the  performance  of  the  Wampa- 
noag was  over  three  and  a  half  times  better  than  that  of  the  Idado, 
and  two  and  one-third  times  better  than  those  of  the  Chattanooga  and 
Madawaska. 

lu  making  this  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  area  of  the  boiler  grate, 
surface  as  the  measure  of  what  ought  to  be  the  capacity  of  the  machinery- 
to  produce  effective  power,  particularly  as  it  is  olyected  to  the  machinery 
designed  by  this  bureau  that  a  larger  area  of  grate  surface  is  employed 
in  proportion  to  effect  produced  than  by  other  designers.  Such  a  com- 
parison, while  rigorously  accurate,  involves  no  technicalities  and  aduiita- 
of  no  mystifying,  a«  the  meauest  capacity  can  understand  that  equal 
areas  of  grate  surface  should  consume  equal  quantities  of  the  same  coal 
in  equal  time;  and  that  this  equality  of  consumption  should  furnish  eqnal 
quantities  of  steam  if  the  boilers  were  equally  economical,  and  that  equal 
qaantitdes  of  steam  should  produce  equal  effective  powers  if  the  steam 
were  used  with  equal  efficiency.  The  speeds,  in  the  respective  cases,  are 
those  given  by  the  line  officers  of  the  deck  who  logged  the  vessels  every 
half  hour,  besides  noting  the  speed  by  shore  marks.  The  area  of  grate 
sur&ce  represents,  in  effect,  the  quantity  of  boiler  placed  in  the  vessel 
and,  ceteris  paribus,  the  quantity  of  power,  while  the  cube  of  the  vessel's 
speed  represents  the  effect  produced. 

But  not  only  is  there  an  immense  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Wam- 
panoag's  machinery  in  the  pro  rata  effect  produced,  but  the  same  is  also 
true  of  the  economy  with  which  it  was  produced.  To  make  this  com- 
parison.we  will  divide  the  cubes  of  the  speeds  by  the  weight  of  coal  con- 
somed  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  area  of  the  vessel's  greatest  immersed 
transverse  sections.    The  resulte  will  be  as  follows: 

Idaho 1.0000 

Chattanooga 3 .7109 

Madawaska l-fl389 

Wampanoag 3.9322 

The  above  comparison  shows  that  while  the  Chattanooga  and  Mada- 
waska, respectively,  gave  economic  resuits  71  and  !i4  per  centum  greater 
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than  the  Idaho,  tiie  Wampanaog  gave  economic  resnlts  nearly  four  times 
greater  than  the  Idaho,  and  over  twice  that  given  by  the  Madawaaka, 
and  over  two  and  a  quarter  times  that  given  by  the  Chattanooga. 

The  Idahc^s  boilers  were  of  the  water-tabe  tyi>e,  according  to  me  patent 
of  Mr.  E.  K.  Dickerson.  The  engines  were  in  two  pairs,  connected  diieetly 
to  two  shafts,  and  had  cylinders  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  64bei 
stroke  of  piston;  each  pair  driving  independently  a  screw  propeller  placed 
nnder  tiie  counter  of  the  vesseL 

^e  Ghattanooga^s  boilers  were  of  the  usual  horizontal  fire-tabe  f^pe; 
the  engines  were  of  the  usual  back-action  kind,  connected  directly  to  the 
screw  sh  aft,  and  had  cylinders  84  indies  in  diameter,  with  a  3-feefc  stroke 
of  piston. 

The  boilers  of  all  four  vessels  were  provided  with  superheatorsi  and 
the  engines  were  fitted  with  surfiEM^  condensers. 

It  may  be  satisfiEM^tory  to  compare  the  performance  of  the  Wampanoag 
with  that  of  the  British  royal  mail  steamers  running  between  Hidyliead 
and  Dublin,  a  distance  of  65^  statute  miles  or  56.83  geomtphical  nuka 
These  vessels  were  intended  to  be  the  fietstest  in  the  world,  and  wen  con- 
structed under  a  guarantee  to  average  20  miles  an  hour:  they  aie  pn>- 
EiUed  by  paddle  wheels  driven  by  a  pair  of  engines  witn  cyunden  98 
ches  in  diameter  and  having  o  feet  6  inches  stroke  of  piston.  The 
boilers  have  677  square  feet  of  grate  surfiace.  The  hull,  built  fa^  Mr. 
Samuda  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lang,  is  327  feet  long  on  the  loan  Une, 
and  35  feet  extreme  breadth;  the  gr^^test  immersed  transverse  aeetkn 
is  336  square  feet,  and  the  displacement  is  1.900  tons.  From  these  flgores 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  the  hull  was  9.345  times  its  breadth. 
Its  lines  are  excessively  fine,  and  to  propel  it  each  square  foot  of  greatest 
immersed  transverse  area  has  2.015  square  feet  of  grate  surfiaoe.  B  has 
not  only  a  greater  length  proportionally  to  breadth,  and  a  sharper  model 
than  the  wampanoag's  huU,  but  it  has  a  great  deal  more  boiler-giate 
surfikce  proportionally  to  its  greatest  immersed  transverse  sectfon,  haviDf 
2.015  square  feet,  while  the  Wampanoag  has  only  1.523  square  tMt}  in 
other  words,  the  mail  steamer  has  one>third  more  boiler  in  proportion  to 
its  .greatest  immersed  transverse  section  than  the  Wampanoag.  The 
average^  time  of  the  mall  steamer  for  4,000  passages  was  three  hours 
55  minutes,  which  gives  a  speed  of  14.51  geograplucal  miles  per  lioor. 
Making  the  comparison  between  the  vessels  as  before,  taking  the  square 
feet  of  grate  surface  per  square  foot  of  greatest  immersed  transverse 
section  for  the  measure  of  the  power  that  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  bofler, 
and  the  cubes  of  the  speeds  as  the  measure  of  the  effects  actually  produced, 
we  have  the  following  results. 

Royal  mail  steamer 1.0000 

Wampanoag 2.0276 

That  is,  the  performance  of  the  Wampanoag,  in  proportion  of  boiler  to 
vessel,  was  double  that  of  the  royal  mail  steamer. 

The  largest  and  fietstest  merchant  ocean  steamer  ever  built  in  Americi 
was  the  Adriatic,  of  the  Collins  line.  The  hull  was  343  feet  10  inchee 
long  on  the  load  water-line,  from  the  forward  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  tbe 
stem  to  the  after  side  of  the  stemport,  the  extreme  breadth  on  the  ksd 
water  line  was  50  feet,  making  the  length  6.877  times  the  beam.  Hie 
greatest  immersed  transverse  section  was  880  square  feet,  and  the  disphMie- 
ment  was  5,233  tons.  It  was  propelled  by  paddle  wheels  driven  by  Pfo 
oscillating  engines,  with  cylinders  101  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke 
of  piston  of  12  feet  The  boilers  contained  1,056  square  feet  of  giate 
surface,  or  1.2  square  foot  per  square  foot  of  vessel's  greatest  imm^raed 
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transverse  section.  The  vessel's  speed  under  the  above  conditioDS,  when 
tried  by  her  English  purchasers  on  the  measured  mile  at  Stake's  bay  with 
the  best  Welsh  cool,  was  15.91  geographical  mile3perbour,a8theaverage  ' 
of  four  runs  of  one  mile  each.  Thia  being  lier  maximum  far  only  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  proper  to  compare  with  it  the  Wampanoag's  maximum  for 
a  single  hour  at  sea,  namely,  17.75  geographical  miles.  Taking,  in  tlie 
cases  of  the  two  vessels,  the  cube  of  tlie  speeds  as  the  measure  of  the 
effects,  and  the  square  feet  of  grate  surface  per  square  foot  of  vessel's 
greatest  immersed  transverse  section  as  the  measure  of  the  powers  in 
proi>ortion  to  resistuice  which  the  machinery  ought  to  have  developed, 
and  dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  have  the  following  result : 

Adriatic 1.000 

Wampanoag 1.094 

Showing  about  9^  per  centum  anperlority  for  the  Wampanoag. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  these  examples,  although  many  moreconld 
be  given;  the  same  general  result  follows  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  of  comparison.  They  all  show  that  for  tiie  production  of  eqoal 
ap&ed,  the  bureau  employs  a  less  quantity  of  boiler  in  proportion  to 
resistance  of  vessel,  than  other  designers  who  have  attempted  the  sonae 
high  speed,  but  failed  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  four  large  vessels  already  described,  namely,  the  Idaho,  Chatta- 
nooga, Madawaska,  and  Wampanoag,  are  not  the  only  ones  m  which 
competitive  machinery  has  been  tried  by  the  department  The  Saco, 
Yantic,  Pequot,  Shawmut,  Kyack  and  Nlpsic,  are  duplicate  gunboats,  in 
which  the  machinery  of  the  last  three  was  designed  by  thia  bureau.  The 
machinery  of  the  Saco  was  designed  by  Mr.  Corlisa,  that  of  the  Yantic 
by  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  the  Pequot  by  Mr.  William 
Wright.  Of  these,  the  machinei^  of  the  Saco  proved  a  totel  failure,  and 
bad  to  be  removed  ftom  the  vessel,  while  the  Yantic's  and  Peqnot's 
machinery  have  given  inferior  results  to  that  of  the  remaining  three 
vessels.  The  engines  of  all  these  vessels  were  fitted  with  surface  con- 
densers, but  the  boilers  were  without  sui>erheater8. 

The  Quiuuebaug,  a  verj'  largo  gunboat,  was  fitted  with  competitive 
machinery  to  that  of  the  duplicate  gunboats  Swatara  and  Besaca,  designed 
by  this  bureau.  The  Quinuebaug's  machinery  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  consists  of  two  pairs  of  engines  dri^-ing  twin  screws.  The 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  3B  inches,  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  21 
inches.    The  boiler  grate  surface  is  114  square  feet. 

The  machinery  of  the  Swatara  and  liesaca  consists  of  one  pair  of 
engines  driving  a  single  screw.  The  cylinders  are  30  inches  in  diameter, 
and  have  a  three-feet  stroke  of  piston.  The  boilers  contain  210  square 
feet  of  grate  surface. 

The  space  occupied  in  the  Quinnebaug  and  in  the  Swatara  by  the 
machinery  and  a  given  weight  of  liiel  is  precisely  the  same ;  but  in  the 
former  vessel  there  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  engine,  while  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  boiler.  In  the  former  the 
steam  is  cut  off  at  one-fourth  the  stroke  of  the  piston  from  the  commence- 
ment, leaving  the  remaining  three-fourths  to  be  performed  bythecspan- 
sion.  In  the  tatter  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  six-tenths  of  the  stroke  of  tho 
piston  &om  the  commencement,  leaving  the  remaining  four-tentlis  to  bo 
performed  by  the  expansion.  The  Swatara's  machinery  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, ready  for  erection  in  the  vessel,  when  the  conti-act  for  the  Quin- 
uebaug's was  made,  and  the  contractors  were  informed  of  the  exnct 
dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the  machinery  against  which  they  wero 
to  compete.  They  were,  however,  of  opinion  ttiat  their  quantity  of  grate 
surface,  catting  the  steam  off  at  one-fourth  the  stroke,  and  propelling  the 
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vessel  with  twin  screws,  would  give  a  greater  speed  result,  and  a  gieateir 
economy,  Oksxi  tiie  boreaa's  quantity  of  grate  surface,  cutting  tiie  steam 
off  at  six-tenths  of  tiie  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  propelling  the  vessel  by 
a  single  screw. 

The  Swatfu^  when  tried  near  Hampton  Beads,  made  a  speed  of  ezactily 
12  geographical  miles  per  hour,  while  the  highest  result  obtained  fimn 
the  Qiminebftug,  in  New  York  harbor,  was  seven  geographical  miles  per 
hour,  both  ves^ds  burning  tiie  same  kind  of  coal,  and  being  tried  under 
tJie  same  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible.  Measuring  the  results  by  the 
cube  of  the  speeds,  and  tiie  boiler  power  by  the  grate  surfieu^,  they  com- 
pare as  follows,  viz.,  Quinnebaug,  1.000 ;  Swatara,  2.735.  Or  the  peifor- 
manoe  of  tiie  owatara,  in  proportion  to  boiler  power,  exceeded  that  of  the 
Quinnebaug  nearly  2|  times.  In  fact,  the  machinery  of  the  latter  was 
an  abject  Mlure  both  in  power  and  economy.  The  en^es  of  both  ves- 
sels had  surface  condensers,  and  the  boilers  were  fitted  with  superheaters. 

During  the  four  years,  extending  from  1861  to  1865,  the  bureau  designed 
machinery  for  46  paddle-wheel  vessels  and  79  screw  steamers;  total,  125 
steamers.  In  dimensions  tbese  vessels  ranged  from  500  to  3,500  tons. 
It  fbmished  not  only^the  most  minutely  detailed  specifications,  but  tte 
general  plans  and  working  drawings.  All  this  machinery  has  iiroven 
very  satisfactory,  working  durably  and  economically,  and  giving  the  ves- 
sds  largely  increased  sp^  over  what  was  previously  obtained  firom  tte 
same  quantity  of  mashinery,  or  could  be  produced  by  competitive  ma- 
chinery. In  addition  to  the  above  the  bureau  has  designed  the  altera- 
tions and  ftunished  tiie  working  drawings  for  the  repairs  of  a  great  deal 
of  old  machinery,  and  it  has  designed  much  which  has  not  yet  been  exe- 
cuted owing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war. 

The  syst^  now  universally  employed  in  ventilating  the  monitors  was 
invented  by  this  bureau.  The  original  Monitor  had  no  provision  of  any 
kind  whatever  for  ventilation,  and,  after  her  battie  with  the  Merrimac, 
at  Hampton  Boads,  she  was  brought  to  the  Washington  navy  yard  in 
order  that  this  important  omission  might  be  supplied.  So  utterly  defi- 
cient was  she  in  ventilation  that  the  cookin^^  f^lcy  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  deck^  and  the  vessel  was,  in  effect,  uninhabitable.  The  designer 
of  the  Monitor  having  apparently  no  plan  to  propose,  this  bureau,  bf 
order  of  the  department,  devised  the  system  which,  with  slight  and  obvi- 
ous modifications  to  suit  local  details,  has  substantially  been  us^  in  all 
succeeding  vessels  of  this  type.  The  **  log  cabin,''  as  it  was  termeil^  of  the 
original  Monitor,  was  adopted  for  the  receiving  air-pii)o  down  which  the 
air  was  drawn  by  a  large  fan-blower,  worked  by  an  indei)endent  steam 
engine,  and  driven  through. delivery  pipes  into  the  aimrtmcuts  of  the 
vessel.  The  "  log  cabin"  was  the  original  of  the  "  impregnable  ventilator,* 
and  the  system  proving  a  complete  success,  there  only  remained  to  adapt 
it  to  other  vessels. 

^  The  attention  of  the  department  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  iron-dads.  The  machinery  of  these  vessels  requires  large  sums 
annually  to  protect  it,  nor  even  with  this  great  and  increasing  exi^endi- 
ture  can  deterioration  be  prevented.  The  corrosion  of  the  boilers,  espe- 
cially in  the  water-bottoms,  progresses  rapidly,  notwithstanding  eveiy 
care,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  unserviceable.  As  they  occupy  the 
entii*c  height  between  the  keelsons  and  the  lower  side  of  the  deck  timbers 
they  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  vessel,  and  as  no  boiler  hatches  were  pro- 
vided by  the  designer  the  solid  timber  deck  and  its  iron  plating  over  them 
must  be  removed  that  they  may  be  taken  out-  The  ex])ense  of  such 
removal  and  that  of  the  replacement  will  l)e  enormous.  The  corrosioD 
of  the  iron  hulls,  particularly  on  the  inaccessible  portions  of  the  inside, 
is  steadily  advancmg,  and  the  decks  and  backing  of  the  side  armor,  com- 
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posed  entirely  of  ^reen  white  oak  timbers  laid  in  close  contact  Trithont 
possibility  of  ventilation  and  exposed  to  coBStant  moisture,  will  soon  be 
a  mass  of  dost  and  fungus.  The  plates  of  the  turrete,  of  the  deck  armor, 
and  of  the  side  armor,  being  composed  of  only  f  J-iiich  thick  iron,  with 
the  spaces  between  them  pervions  to  water  and  continually  damp,  are. 
togeUier  with  the  fastenings,  rapidly  corroding.  In  a  comparatively  short 
period  these  vessels  will  require  to  be  nearly  rebnilt  before  they  could  be 
fit  for  service,  aud  it  is  submitted  that  the  money  for  their  reconstruction 
could  be  better  expended  iu  building  new  vessels  of  greatly  improved 
design  and  detail  even  if  the  present  type  were  maintained.  Especially 
should  iron  decks  be  substituted  for  the  wooden  ones ;  the  laminated 
armor  ought  to  be  replaced  with  single  plates,  as  experiments  have  con- 
(;lusively  shown  not  only  the  enormously  greater  durability  of  the  thick 
plate  as  regards  corrosion,bnt,  for  eqnal  masses  of  iron,  its  greater 
resistance  to  shot 

The  machinery,  constructed  under  contracts  with  private  parties  in 
1863,  and  guaranteed  to  be  completed  in  Irom  ten  to  eighteen  months,  but 
only  nowjust  finished,  four  years  after  the  date  it  should  have  been  deliv- 
ered, is  being  stored  in  the  navy  yards  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  vessels  for 
which  it  was  designed  whenever  the  department  orders  their  construc- 
tion. The  ships  can  be  built  in  a  few  months,  but  the  machinery  requires 
a  much  longer  time,  and  enough  should  always  be  on  hand  for  at  least  a 
dozen  vesaels.  There  is  no  more  now  in  store  than  is  prudent  to  have. 
The  vessels  that  ought  to  be  constructed  during  the  nest  year  would  take 
all  these  spare  engines. 

During  the  past  year  the  shops  of  this  bureau  in  the  navy  yards  of 
Kittery,  Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  Mare  island  have  been 
put  in  as  efficient  condition  as  the  appropriations  would  allow,  for  the 
constmction  and  repair  of  steam  machinery.  In  those  yards,  with  the 
present  shops  and  tools,  the  department,  in  any  emergency,  could  inana> 
tacture  more  steam  machinery  than  it  could  obtaiu  from  all  the  private 
establishments  in  the  <;ouutr)'j  and  it  could  be  manufactured  at  a  greatly 
less  cost  and  of  a  much  supenor  quality,  both  as  regards  design  aud  exe- 
cution. In. the  event  of  war,  the  Umited  resources  of  the  private  shoi>8 
would,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  absorbed  in  the  fitting  out  of  )>rivateers, 
and  any  government  work  they  might  obtain  would,  notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  the  cootracts,  be  postponed  to  the  work  of  individuals,  as  during 
the  late  insurrection.  •••••• 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  department  how  desirable  it  is  to 
at  once  commeuco  the  preparation  of  League  Island  for  an  immense 
naval  workshop,  in  which  the  largest  iron  iron-dads  and  their  machinery 
can  be  constructed  from  the  pig  metal.  Such  an  establishment  must  be 
had.  It  will  necessarily  be  of  very  slow  growth^  and  theie  is  no  time  to 
lose  in  beginning  it.  The  location  of  League  island  combiucs  in  itself 
every  advantage  for  the  purpose;  nature  has  signally  adapted  it,  aud 
requires  but  little  aid  from  art.  •  •  •  •  • 

The  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing i>apers  marked  A,  B,  and  C.  These  estimates  are  the  lowest  for  which 
the  necessary  operations  of  the  bureau  can  be  performed  on  the  basis  of 
a  service  of  8,500  men,  and  include  no  provisiou  for  extraordinary  contin- 
gences.  Should  such  occiu-,  an  increased  exi)enditure  will  be  unavoidable. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
B.  F.  I8HEBW00D, 

Chief  of  Bwretm. 

Hon.  GrDEOs  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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BUEEAXJ  Ot  PEOYISIONS  AND  CLOTHING. 

Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Pboyisions  and  GLOTHiNOy 

WaskingUmy  D.  C.j  October  IG,  1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tiie  following  estimates  and  statements, 
markedAto  0|  indnsive,  in  comj^iance  with  yoiir  order  of  July  28^  1868: 

DECEEASE  OF  8TOBES  ON  HAND. 

In  conformity  to  the  legidation  of  the  last  Congress  reducing  the  naval 
ibroe,  this  bnreim,  nnder  your  direction,  has  been  decreasing  the  supplies 
on  hand,  by  sales  at  auctioui  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  goverment. 

DEPOTS  AT  ST.  PAUL  DE  LOANDO  AND  PANAMA. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  depot  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando  havinj^  been 
rendered  advisable  by  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  vessels  visiting 
the  coast  of  Africa,  tiie  necessary  measures  have  been  taken  to  effect  this 
purpose.  From  the  same  cause  it  has  become  practicable  to  save  the 
ei^ense  of  a  depot  on  shore  at  Panama,  b^  transferring  the  stores  to  the 
permanent  storeship  now  tiiere,  which  will  furnish  ample  facilities  for 
supplying  the  present  needs  of  the  navy  in  that  quarter. 

SAILOBS'  GLOTHmO. 

While  using  due  diligence  to  carry  out  every  measure  of  economy,  I 
earnestly  recommend  a  more  just  and  liberal  system  of  supplying  clotlung 
to  tiie  sailors  than  that  which  has  heretofore  existed.  Fn)m  the  early 
days  of  the  navy  it  has  been  the  practice  to  add  ten  i>er  cent,  to  the  con- 
tract price  of  clothing  when  issued  to  the  men  j  and  though  this  has  not 
more  than  met  the  unavoidable  losses  irom  vanous  causes,  it  seems  to  be 
an  unfair  addition  to  the  absolutely  necessary  ex]>enses  of  a  class  so  ill- 
paid  as  are  the  sailors  of  our  navy.  Feeling  confident  that  if  the  case 
was  understood  a  more  generous  policy  wo^d  bo  regarded  by  Congress 
as  both  just  and  judicious,  I  would  state  that  while  the  soldier  is  gratuit- 
ously supplied  by  government  with  his  clothing,  the  sailor  is  obliged 
to  i)rocure  by  purchase  his  own  outfit  of  bedding  and  uniibrin  clothuig. 

In  order  to  secure  the  health  and  creditable  appearance  of  the  crews 
of  national  vessels,  it  has  always  been  found  necessjiry  to  prescribe,  by 
regulatiou,  the  sailor's  outfit,  which  comprises  more  than  20  iirticles,  the 
aggregate  cost  of  which,  at  present  prices,  is  about  $85.  This,  when 
added  to  the  usual  cash  allowance  of  from  $40  to  $G(),  according  to  the 
rating  of  the  sailor,  biings  him  largely  in  debt  to  the  government.  Most 
of  the  men  commence  their  cniise  with  a  debt  of  $100  or  moiv,  which  u 
to  be  deducted  from  their  futiu^  wages;  and  this  to  Siiilors — a  large 
mjgority  of  whom  receive  but  from  $14  to  $20  a  month — is  both  discour- 
aging and  demoralizing  and  gives  great  temptation  to  desertion. 

Listead  of  an  increase  of  wages,  I  would  suggest  that  some  i)ortion  of 
the  needed  articles  be  supplied  gratuitously  to  the  sailor. 

PAT  OF  GLEBES  AT  NAVAJL  STATIONS 

« 

The  inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  clerks  to  paymasters  and  ins]XH3tors  in 
charge  of  provisions  and  clothing  at  naval  stations  bears  heavily  upon  a 
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most  deserving  clasa  of  ofBcers.  Their  duties  are  very  ardnoua  and  tLey 
are  often  necessaiily  intmated  with  large  smns  of  moDe^  or  vith  mnuli 
Suable  public  property,  yet  their  compeasation  ia  less  than  that  of  the 
clerks  in  all  other  departments  of  the  BEvy  yards,  as  well  as  of  the  master 
mechanics  and  the  foremen  employed  in  the  same  yards. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  clerks  in  the  pay  department  be  placed 
ou  au  equality  with  other  clerks  at  naval  stadons  as  far  as  compensation 
is  concerned. 

COOPBBAOE   AT   OHASLEBTOWN. 

I  beg  leave  again  to  recommend  the  erection  of  a  separate  coopnage 
at  the  Cbarlestown  navy  yard,  where  it  is  needed  for  the  greater  safety 
of  much  valuable  public  property. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  BRIDGf/, 

Hon.  GiDBON  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  JUTavy. 


BUREAU  OF  MEDICINE  AlTD  SURGBBT. 

*  Navy  Depabtment, 

Bdbeau  of  Medicdte  and  Subqeby, 

October  29, 1868. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  directions  of  July  28th  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  together  with  estimates  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  Hscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

The  following  tabular  statements  of  sick,  &c.,  arc  compiled  &om  the 
reports  of  sick  from  the  different  naval  stations  within  the  United  States, 
and  from  vessels  on  home  and  foreign  stations,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1867 : 

Statement  of  sick,  compiled  from  reports  of  sick  from  tite  naval  atations  <«  tte 
United  States,  and  from  vesneU  in  commission  on  luymeand  foreign  stO' 
fttnu,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1867. 
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Bv.mfiw.ry  of  vessels  in  commission  at  sea,  1867. 

Average  number  on  board  dnring  the  year  18G7 10,863 

Bemaining  sick,  December  31, 1866 .'(90 

Admitted  in  1867 11,832 

Diacharged  in  1867 11,730 

Died  iu  1867 206 

Total  tterteil  in  1867 12,231 

Bemaining  aick,  December  31, 1867 205 

Percentage  of  cases  to  number  of  persons  on  board 1.13 

Percentage  of  deaths  to  number  of  i>er8oiis  on  board .018 

Peromtage  of  deaths  to  number  of  caaes  treated .016 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1866  there  ivmained  onder  treatment  939 
cases;  during  the  year  1867  there  occurred  19,812  cases  of  disease-ittjurf, 
&c.,  making  a  total  of  20,Tdl  cases  treated  during  the  year,  of  wbidi 
number  360  died,  19,691  were  returned  to  duty  or  discharged  the  service, 
leaving  7U0  cases  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  ths  year  1867. 

The  average  strength  of  the  navy  (officers,  seamen,  marines,  engineer 
service  and  coast  survey  included)  for  the  year  1867,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  was  about  13,482. 

The  proportion  of  cases  admitted  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
the  service  was  about  1.53;  or  each  person  was  on  the  sick  list  1  53-100 
times  during  the  year.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number 
in  the  service  was  .026,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  cases  is  .017,  or  less  than  two  x>6r  cent. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  reported  at  the  Kavy 
Department  from  October  1, 1867,  to  September  30, 1868,  is  315. 

Tailes  shotcing  compl&nent,  rate  of  mortality,  i&c,  on  board  of  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  rate  vesseU  in  different  squadrone  during  the  year  1867. 
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The  foregoing  tabular  Btatements  are  baeed  upon  tbe  reports  of  Bick 
from  all  nava]  stations  and  vesselB  during  tb«  year. 

Reports  of  117  vessels,  witli  an  aggre^d»  of  13,482  ofBcers  and  men, 
are  on  file  in  tbis  office  for  the  year  18C7. 

msANE  OP  THE  KATT, 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1S67,  there  remained  onder  treatment  in 
the  government  asylum  for  the  insane  near  this  city: 

5  officers,  1  petty  officer,  3  marines,  i  seamen,  3  landsmen,  and  2 

beneficiaries 18 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1868,  there  were 
admitted: 
4  officers,  i  seamen,  1  landsman,  1  marine,  and  1  late  seaman    11 

Total  number  under  treatment  during  the  year 39 

The  discharges  in  tbe  course  of  the  year  were : 

By  recovery,  1  officer,  2  seamen,  1  marine 4 

By  improvement,  1  seaman 1 

By  death,  2  officers,  1  petty  officer,  1  beneficiary 4 

Total 0 

Leaving  in  tbe  institution  on  the  30th  September,  1868 : 

6  officers,  5  seamen,  4  landsmen,  3  marines,  1  beneficiary,  and 

1  late  seaman 20 


HATAI/  HOSPITAL  FUKD. 

ITaval  hospitals  are  supplied  exclusively  from  this  fund,  which  is 
maintained  by  a  monthly  deduction  of  twenty  (20)  cents  from  the  pay 
of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  the  transfer  of  the  pensions  of  sucn 
persons  as  commute  thair  penstuns  for  support  in  the  Naval  Asylum, 
and  of  the  cost  price  of  the  rations  of  sick  subsisted  in  hospitals.  Its 
condition  isrepresentcd  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,1867 $307,720  77 

Transferred  to  the  I'lmd  by  the  Fourth  Aaditor,  in  settle- 
ment of  accounts,  &c.,  ti-om  October  1, 18C7,  to  October 

1,  1808 113,209  51 

Transferred  to  tbe  I'tmd  on  account  of  supplies  from  the 
naval  laboratory  to  vessels  and  navy  yards,  trom  October 
1, 1867,  to  October  1,1868 20,814  69 

531,750  07 
Deduct  amount  expended  fh)m  October  1, 1867,  to  October 

1, 1868 97,249  99 

Balance  on  hand  Octoberl,  1868 434,500  08 
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NAVAL  HOSPITALS. 


Partsmouthj  New  Hampshire. — ^The  quarters  are  ample  for  the  aocom- 
modation  of  the  sick  of  the  station,  but  a  small  building  is  much  needed 
in  which  to  keep  medicines  and  hospital  stores  required  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  yard,  and  for  distribution  to  vessels  arriving  at  this 
place.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  a  building  would  be  about 
Ave  hundred  dollars  ($500.) 

Chelsea^  Massdchusetts. — Since  last  year's  report,  an  excellent  road, 
with  paved  drains  and  plank  pathway,  has  been  made  from  the  gate- 
way to  the  hospital;  the  cemeteiyis  being  properly  laid  out;  a  rani 
has  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cattle  of  the  place  and  for 
the  stowing  of  farm  produce.  About  five  hundred  feet  of  fence  has 
been  made,  where  necessary,  to  enclose  grounds,  confine  cattle,  &c; 
about  1.200  young  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  added  to  the  nursery, 
and  will  be  used  to  ornament  the  cemetery  and  grounds  generally. 

The  farm  has  produced  about  eighteen  (18)  tons  of  hay,  eight  (8)  tons 
of  other  fodder,  fifty  (50)  bushels  of  com,  five  hundred  (500)  bukhels  of 
potatoes,  and  a  sufQcient  quantity  of  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  for 
the  use  of  the  place. 

The  labor  and  cost  of  reclaiming  land  so  long  neglected,  and  conse- 
quently so  exhausted,  have  been  considerable,  but  it  is  confidenUy 
expected  that  the  crops  will  hereafter  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  place,  pay  the  necessary  farm  expenses,  and  leave  a  considerable 
balance. 

For  making  and  repairing  roads,  drains,  and  ditches,  improvement  of 
cemetery,  improvement  and  cultivation  of  farm  and  grounds,  repairing 
fences;  plumber's,  mason's,  and  carpenter's  work,  there  will  be  required 
$6,500. 

New  York, — ^The  removal  of  the  wooden  appendage  at  the  rear  of  Oub 
hospital,  which  was  accomplished  during  the  month  of  November,  1867, 
involved  a  good  deal  of  grading,  paving,  and  plumber's  work;  leaving, 
however,  much  more  stiU  to  be  done. 

All  the  hospital  furniture  has  been  put  in  complete  repair. 

The  carpets  on  the  lower  floor,  which  had  been  reduced  to  mere  rags 
by  long  service,  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones  throughout,  and  some 
new  oil-cloths  have  been  furnished. 

A  very  large  amount  of  carpenter's  and  painter's  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  mechanics  of  the  establishment,  at  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials only. 

Numerous  repairs  of  vital  necessity  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
ventilating,  heating,  and  cooking  apparatus ;  such  as  the  renewal  of 
grate  bjira,  furnace  doors,  tubes,  couplings,  traps^  &c.,  &c. 

Mos(iuito-bars  have  been  provided  for  the  patients'  beds,  the  various 
articles  of  bedding  have  been  renewed  or  kept  in  repair,  and  all  the  old 
iron  bedsteads  have  been  restored  to  good  condition. 

The  roof  of  the  hospital  and  its  sky-lights,  which  had  long  been  very 
leaky  and  out  of  repair,  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  as  also  the 
roof  of  the  chapel — the  whole  being  covered  with  two  coats  of  gutta- 
I)ercha  paint. 

The  various  iron  railings  and  balconies  have  been  repainted. 

The  products  of  the  land  around  the  hospital  wiU,  wlien  thoroughly 
brought  under  cultivation,  supply  all  the  vegetables  required  in  the  insti- 
tution: as  it  is,  the  amount  actually  yielded  since  my  last  report,  and 
*  exclusive  of  considerable  crops  still  in  the  groimd,  reaches  the  sum  of 
♦2,796  08. 
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For  cnrrent  repairs  of  building  and  ftimiture,  steam  boilers  and 
engines,  walls,  roads,  fences,  stables,  wagon-bouse  and  sheds,  tbere  will 
be  required  $10,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  establishment  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
piitients  on  the  Ist  of  July  last. 

The  bnilding  has  been  suiUciently  AimlBhed  to  answer  our  present 
necessities. 

The  roads  aronnd  the  hospital  are  now  being  laid  out,  and  a  proper 
stable  is  in  the  process  of  erection. 

To  complete  the  fence  around  the  establishment,  and  for  current  rex>airs 
of  all  kinds,  there  will  be  required  $10,000. 

iVacof  Academy,  Annapoiis,  Md. — I  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
insufficient  accommodations  for  the  sick  at  this  establishment,  and  beg 
to  urge  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  wherewith  to  erect  a  suitable 
hospital  to  answer  the  necessities  of  the  institution. 

Wa^ingUm,  D.  G. — Tlie  supply  ot  water  under  the  existing  arrange- 
ment having  been  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  daily  necessities  of  the 
bospital,  two  large  tanks,  containing  1,000  gallons  each,  have  been  built 
in  the  attic  of  the  building,  and  the  necessary  attachments  made,  to 
insure  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  the  water-closets,  and  replace 
them  by  otlicrs  of  a  more  simple  character,  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
and  better  adapted  for  the  uses  of  a  public  institution. 

Norfolk,  Va. — During  the  past  year  the  peat  house  has  been  raised 
two  feet  from  the  groimd  and  substantially  underpinned:  the  steps  and 
doorways  have  been  supplied  with  brick  and  stone  foundations. 

Boof-scuttles  have  been  cut  from  the  back  part  of  each  wing,  so  as  to 
give  additional  means  of  access  to  the  roof  in  case  of  Are. 

The  sewer  near  the  surgeon's  quarters  has  been  substantially  repaired; 
the  cesspool  in  the  south  garden  has  been  suppUed  with  a  terra-cotta  drain 
to  the  river,  outside  of  high-water  mark ;  the  water  pipes  in  the  attic 
have  been  protected  from  freezing  by  being  boxed  in  saud,  and  some 
necessary  stop-cocks  introduced. 

A  new  wharf  and  boat  house  have  been  bnilt  to  replace  tlie  decayed 
wooden  structures.  This  work  was  done  by  contract,  which  was  awarded 
to  tlie  lowest  bidders,  Messrs.  Evans  &  Teemyer,  fur  the  sum  of  $8,490. 

A  road  direct  to  the  gate-house  has  been  0])ened  and  other  roads 
through  the  grove  repaired.  A  nursery  of  ornamental  trees  has  been 
start^.  Almut  2,000  feet  of  superficial  drains  have  been  made  in  the 
gmve  to  drain  marshy  basins  and  flat  surfaces. 

Hay  sntQcient  to  supply  the  cattle  for  the  year  has  been  produced.  A 
large  quantity  of  vegetables  and  &uits  have  been  raisM  for  the  use  of 
the  establishment. 

About  two  huntlred  (200)  shade  and  ornamental  trees  have  been 
X^lauted  in  the  lawn  and  along  the  road  leading  to  Portsmontb. 

To  repair  roof,  fences,  brides,  protect  sear^wall  from  action  of  the  sea 
during  storms,  painting  wards  and  pest  house,  glazing,  dispensary  and 
hospital  fiimiture,  &c.,  there  will  be  requijred  $7,500. 

Pensacola,  Florida. — The  chapel  and,  temporary  buildings  attached 
thereto  continue  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes,  and  answer  all  the 
necessities  of  the  station. 

Mare  island,  California The  civil  engineer  who  was  instnicted  to 

execute  the  necessaiy  plans^  elevations,  and  si>ecifieations  of  material 
and  workmanship  for  erecting  a  hospital  at  this  place,  after  cousumiug 
eleven  months  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  tiie  department,  submitted 
eKtiniates  so  &r  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  of  Congress  that  it  was- 
47  Ab 
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fonnd  necessary  to  employ  a  professional  architect  to  ftimish  aD  the 
designs  and  working  plans,  with  prints  descriptions  and  specifications. 
Mr.  John  McArthur,  jr.,  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  His  work 
will  soon  be  completed,  when  measures  will  be  at  once  taken  to  conuni^ioe 
the  erection  of  the  building. 

For  furnishing  the  building,  when  completed,  and  for  other  necessary 
and  incidental  expenses,  there  will  be  required  $10,000. 

NAVAL  LABORATORY,  NEW  YORK. 

For  current  repairs  of  this  establishment  and  appendages,  pnrchase 
and  repairs  of  machinery,  furniture,  &c.,  there  will  be  requir^  $2,000. 
The  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  for  ^^  surgeon's  neces- 
saries and  appliances."  and  for  ^^  contingent,"  are  deemed  sufficient  tot 
the  probable  wants  of  the  navy  for  the  next  fiscal  year ;  no  additicmal 
appropriations  under  these  heads  are  therefore  necessary. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  HOEWITZ, 

Chief  of  BureoMm 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


MARINE  COEPS. 


Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 

Washington^  October  19,  1868. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  recently  made  the  usu^ 
annual  inspection  of  the  principal  marine  stations,  and  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  state  that  I  foimd  the  troops  in  the  best  possible  condition  of 
efficiency  and  discipline,  and  the  barracks  and  public  property  under 
their  charge  well  cared  for,  and  in  admirable  order.  The  appearance, 
drill,  good  conduct,  and  military  bearing  of  the  men  are  everv'thing  that 
could  be  desired,  and  retiect  great  credit  upon  their  commanding  officers, 
as  well  as  upon  the  men  themselves. 

It  has  been  my  constant  eftbrt  t/>  perfect  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  corps,  and  to  render  it  inferior  to  no  other  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  its  useftilness  to  the  country  as  a  part  of  the  mwy. 

In  this  eftbrt  I  have  been  zealously  sustained  by  tlie  commanding  oflB- 
cers  of  the  several  stations,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  their  various 
duties  have  been  so  i>erformed  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  naval 
officers  in  command. 

The  general  return  of  the  marine  corps  shows  that,  on  the  Ist  instant^ 
there  were  1,020  rank  and  file  on  board  of  vessels  in  commission,  and 
1,674  at  the  several  stations  on  shore. 

Since  my  last  annual  reimi-t  the  number  of  enlisted  men  has  been 
reduced  about  000  by  discharge,  leaving  the  strength  of  the  corps  at  the 
present  time  about  400  l>elow  the  stjindard  fixed  by  the  act  approved 
July  25,  1861,  and  by  the  close  of  the  present  month  the  number  will  be 
still  further  reduced  to  the  complement  to  be  kept  in  service  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  st^ff  have 
been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy,  and  nothing  has 
been  asked  for  that  will  not  be  absolutely  required  for  the  support  of  the 
corps. 
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These  estimates  show  a  total  reduction  from  the  amoont  of  tliose  pre- 
sented last  year  of  $440,210. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  curtathnent  of  all  pablic 
expenditures,  I  cannot  but  feel  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  recommendation 
so  often  made  for  an  appropriation  to  rebuild  the  barracks  at  this  station. 

These  quarters  were  erected  in  the  year  1800,  and  are  consequently 
about  the  oldest  structures  now  in  this  city,  and  are  doubtless  the  oldest 
barracks  in  the  country. 

They  were  originally  very  imjwrfectly  built,  and  of  very  inferior  mate- 
rial; they  are  now  rapidly  cnimbling  to  decay,  and  becoming  so  dilapi- 
dated, that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  troops  to  occupy  them 
much  longer. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  headquarters  of  the  corps  is  the  prin- 
cipal marine  station,  the  only  school  of  instruction  for  the  officers  and 
recruits  entering  the  service,  and  that  consequently  a  pretty  large  force 
of  men  should  at  all  times  be  stationed  here,  I  feel  assured  Congress 
would  not  regard  an  appropriation  to  reconstruct  these  barracks  as  an 
unnecessary  expenditure,  even  at  the  present  time,  when  the  utmost 
economy  is  demanded. 

I  trust,  therefore,  the  department  may  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with 
its  views  of  retrenchment  to  recommend  the  desired  appropriation. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  to  enlarge 
the  places  of  confLuement  at  the  barracks  of  the  principal  northern  sta- 
tions. When  constructed  these  places  of  confinement  were  intended  for 
the  uses  of  the  marine  corps  alone,  but  the  department  having  directed 
them  to  t>e  used  also  for  the  confinement  of  sailors  sentenced  b^'  naval 
courts-martial  to  solitary  confinement,  it  has  been  found  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  nimiber  of  cells  at  some  of  the  stations  to  admit  of  solitary  con- 
finement, and,  in  some  instances,  two  men  have  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
apartment,  thus  failing  to  carry  into  full  efiect  the  sentence  of  the  conrt. 

I  transmit  with  this  report  a  general  return  of  the  coips,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  officers  and  men  on  the  1st  instant. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  eer\'ant, 

J.  2EILIN, 
Brigadier  General  and  Commandmt, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navjf. 


Hbadquabtbbs  Mabike  Corps, 

Paymaster's  Office,  September  17, 1868. 
Sm :  I  enclose  herewith  estimates  for  pay  and  subsistence  of  oCBcore, 
and  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  privates,  &c,  of  the 
United  States  marine  corps  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  tlie  number  of  enlisted  men,  directed 
by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  these  estimates  are  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars 
($274,432)  less  in  amount  than  those  submitted  last  year. 
I  am,  vary  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CASH, 
PaymoMter  Marine  Corpi. 
Brigadier  General  Jacob  Zbilih, 

C<M»mandaMt  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Seadquarten, 
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J)etail  e&timate  of  pag  and  subtwtenee  of  officers,  and  pay  of  nott-eom- 
misgioiuid  oMeers,  mitsieians,  privates,  £&,  of  the  UniUd  S^tet  marine 
corpe  yhmt  July  1, 1869,  to  June  30, 1870. 


CoIoihI,  retlnd 
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900  00 
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J.  O.  CASH.  Patmantr  VoriM  Okj*. 


Hbadqxtabtees  Mabine  Cobps, 
Quartermaster's  Office,  Washington,  September  9, 186*. 

Sib;  Ibave  the  bonorto  transmit  herewith  triplicate  estimates  for  dw 
support  of  the  quartermaster's  department  Unitfld  States  marine  owp* 
for  one  year,  from  Ist  Jaly,  1869,  to  30th  June,  1870,  amountine  in  tie 
aggregate  to  «441,722  00. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  2,500  men  as  the  strength  of  the  ooips, 
unrt  have  been  prepared  with  strict  reference  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
service  for  that  nnmber  of  men. 

They  are  less  than  the  estimates  submitted  last  year  by  (160,778  38, 
tho  amounts  under  each  bead  of  appropriation  being  less  than  last  yetf, 
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except  for  fiiel,  $20,000  having  been  dedncted  last  year  fh>m  the  amoont 
required  for  fuel,  based  upon  a  supposed  surplus  to  the  credit  of  that 
appropriation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868. 

I  also  traasmit  triplicate  abstracts  of  offers  received  for  rations,  sup- 
plies, and  fuel  to  the  marine  corps  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30tti 
June,  1869. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  SLACK, 
QiUirterma«ter  Marine  Corpa, 
Brigadier  General  Jacob  Zeelin, 

Commandant  Marine  Corps,  Beadquarters,  Washinffton,  J),  0. 


REPOKT 


OF  THE 


SECEETARY  OF  THE  INTEEIOK. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington^  November  30, 1868w 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  r^)orts  received  by  this 

Department  from  its  bureau  and  other  officers,  have,  pursuant  to  law, 

been  transmitted  to  the  public  printer.    They  furnish  copious  details 

touching  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  to  which  they  relate. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  public  lands  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Cash  sales 914,  Ml.  33 

Located  with  military  warrants 512, 533. 42 

Taken  for  homesteads 2, 328, 923. 25 

Approved  to  States  as  swamp , 259, 197. 85 

Grants  to  railroads 097, 257. 57 

Located  with  college  scrip 1, 942, 889. 08 

6, 655, 742. 50 

A  quantity  less  by  385,372  acres  than  that  disposed  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  same  i)criod,  from  all  sources, 
amounted  to  $1,632,745  90,  which  exceeds  the  amount  i^eceived  from  the 
same  sources  the  previous  fiscal  year  b^^  $284,883  38. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  homestead  entries  were  made  under  the  act 
of  June  21, 1866,  which  applies  only  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida. 

The  quantity  of  lands  still  undisposed  of  is  1,405,366,678  acres. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  establishing  the  boundary  lines  between 
Nebraska  and  Colorado;  Nebraska  and  W^'oming;  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Arizona;  and  for  running  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Jilexico. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  views  presented  in  my  former  reportn,  in  regard 
to  certain  amendments  of  the  pre-emption  aud  homestead  laws. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  tiie  General  Land  Office  is  very 
elaborate,  and  affords  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  agricultural,  mineral,  aud  otluT  i^esouires  of  the  scvenU  land 
States  and  Tenitories,  as  well  as  many  judicious  suggestions  on  tLe 
operation  ot  the  laws  regulating  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 
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Of  the  two  revolntionary  soldiers  pensioued  by  special  aet«  of  Con- 
gress in  1867,  John  Gray,  of  Ohio,  h&a  died.  The  other,  Daniel  F.  Bake- 
miiD,  of  Mew  York,  is"  reported  as  living. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  on  the  rolls,  the  names  of  888  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers,  and  1,303  widows  and  children  of  soldiers  who 
.served  in  wars  subsequent  to  the  revolutiou  and  prior  to  the  rebellion. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  examined  and  allowed  9,325  new 
applications  for  invalid  pensions  of  soldiers,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate 
of  4G23,371  70,  and  4,854  applications  for  increased  pension  of  invalid 
soldiers,  at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $280,487  28.  During  the  same 
lieriod  19,242  original  pensions  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 
relatives  of  soldiers  were  allowed,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of 
$1,910,202  70,  and  27,053  applications  by  the  same  class  for  increased 
pay  were  also  admitted,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $1,725,960.  On  the 
30th  Jnne,  1868,  there  were  on  the  rolls  74,782  invalid  military  pension- 
ers, whose  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  $6,828,025  26,  and  !)2,243  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependent  i^latives  of  soldiers  whose  yearly  i^nsions 
amounted  to  $12,065,068  94,  making  the  total  aggregate  of  army  pen- 
sioners 167,025,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $18,893,094  20.  The  whole 
amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  invalid  mUitary  pensioners 
was  $7,484,796  85;  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives, 
$16,173,801  93;  a  grand  total  of  $23,658,598  78,  which  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  disbursing  agencies. 

During  the  same  year,  there  were  admitted  135  new  applications  for 
invalid  navy  pensions,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $12,890;  50  applications  for 
increased  pensions  of  the  same  class  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  $2,994; 
219  original  applications  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of 
those  who  died  in  the  navy,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  $26,012  per  annum, 
and  72  pensions  of  the  same  class  were  increased  at  a  total  yearly  rate 
of  $3,600.  On  the  30th  June,  1868,  the  rolls  of  the  navy  pensioners  bore 
the  names  of  1,175  invalids,  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  $94,833  75,  and 
1,443  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  at  an  aggregate  annual 
rate  of  $236,256.  The  amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  navy 
invalids  was  $07,340,  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives 
of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy,  $255,043  21 ;  a  total  amount 
of  $352,383  21. 

During  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  number  of  pensioners  of  all 
classes,  28,921;  there  were  dropped,  iiom  various  causes,  14,752,  leaving 
^n  the  rolls,  June  30,  1868, 169,643.  The  total  amount  paid  for  pensions 
of  all  classes,  including  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $24,010,981  99, 
a  sum  greater  by  $5,391,025  53  than  that  paid  the  previous  year. 

There  were  1,077  bounty-land  warrants  issued  for  167,720  acres, 

The  expewlitures  for  special  agencies  are  largely  exceeded  by  the  pecu- 
niary gain  to  the  government    Over  300  claims  have  thus  been  found 
fraudulent,  amounting  to  $27,000  per  annum. 
The  Commissioner  presents  in  his  able  report  valuable  suggestioDd 
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touching  the  codification  and  administration  of  the  i)en8ion  laws,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  office,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  atten- 
tion. 

TreatieUt  have  been  concluded  with  various  Indian  tribes,  as  follows: 

With  the  Kiowas,  Gomanches,  and  Apaches,  October  21, 1867 ;  the 
Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  October  28,  1867;  the  Tabeguac^es  and 
six  other  bands  of  Ute  Indians,  March  2, 1868;  the  Cherokees,  April 
27, 1868 ;  the  Mountain  Crows,  May  7, 1868 ;  the  northern  Gheyenneis 
and  Arapahoes,  May  10,  1868;  and  the  Navsyoes,  June  1, 186&  The 
foregoing  treaties  have  been  ratified.  The  following  treaties,  concluded 
with  various  tribes  since  July  1, 1867,  have  not  been  ratified : 

With  the  Sioux  nation,  (different  bands)  29th  April,  1868;  ihe  Osa- 
ges,  20th  May,  1868;  the  Ghippewas  of  Swan  creek  and  Black  river, 
June  1,  1868;  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshonees,  July  3, 1868;  the  Gros 
Ventres,  July  13, 1868;  the  Biver  Grows,  July  16, 1868;  the  Gherokees, 
July  10, 1868;  the  Blackfeet,  September  1, 1868;  the  Bannocks,  Shosh- 
onees, and  Shee]>-eaters,  September  24, 1868: 

The  leading  stipulations  of  the  treaties  which  have  been  proclaimed, 
provide  for  gathering  the  respective  tribes  upon  distinct  reservations, 
and  for  securing,  in  due  time,  to  each  Indian  a  title  to  a  separate  tract 
of  land.  Glothing,  goods,  and  farming  injplements  arc  to  be  fUmished, 
and  school  and  mission  houses,  agency  buildings,  mills,  &c.,  ate  to  be 
erected.  When  by  a  temi>orary  occupation  of  the  Indian  hunting  grounds, 
or  the  construction  of  railways  over  them,  we  partially  deprive  the  Indian:^ 
of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  we  should  afibrd  them  a  rea* 
sonable  indemnity.  Our  treaties,  however,  will  not  be  worth  the  i>apcr 
upon  which  they  are  written,  if  Gongress  does  not  furnish  the  means  oi 
executing  them.  We  have  no  just  ground  of  reproach  against  most  ot 
the  tribes  for  the  non-lulfillment  of  their  treaty  stipulations.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  during  the  winter  of  1867-^,  when  more  than 
27,000  Indians  wCre  subsisted  by  us,  not  a  single  act  of  depredation 
or  >iolence  was  reported  It  is  believed  that  i>eacefiil  I'elations  would 
have  been  maintiiined  to  this  hour  had  Congress,  in  accordance  \^ith  the 
estimates  submitted,  made  the  necessiiry  ai)propriation8  to  enable  tliis 
Department  to  perform  engsigements  for  which  the  public  faith  was 
pledged.  A  costly  Indian  war,  with  all  its  hon^ors,  would  have  been 
avoided. 

The  lands  within  the  limits  of  reser\'ation8  sot  apart  for  Indians  who 
have  made  some  progixjss  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  should  not  be  held 
in  common.  When  surveyed,  the  title  in  s(»veralty  to  small  tracts  di*s- 
ignated  by  specific  legal  sulMlivisions,  should  be  vested  in  individuals, 
\iitli  no  iK)wer  of  alienating  them,  exctopt  to  nionilK»rs  of  the  trilK*.  Tho 
government  should  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  i)eri)etual  and  exc-lusivo 
right  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  reservation,  and 
prohibit,  by  the  severest  i)eualties,  the  settlement  of  white  persons  within 
it^    The  latter  trespass  uiwn  the  land  of  the  Indian,  and  olleu  conii»cl 
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him  to  abandon  liis  homfl  and  seek  another  iu  a  distant  wilderness.  So 
long  as  tills  precarious  tenure  exiat^  the  Indian  believes  that  he  has  but 
11  tempomry  right,  which  is  to  be  divested  by  the  advancement  of  the 
white  population,  and  the  labors  of  the  agents  in  his  behalf  will  be 
greatly  embarrassed.  We  have  striking  examples  of  the  high  degree  of 
civilization  which  the  Indians  may,  under  propitioos  influences,  attain. 
The  Cherokecs,  Choctaws,  Ghickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  residing 
within  the  Indian  country  west  of  Arkansas,  have  given  evidence  of  their 
capacity  for  self-government,  Institutioas  are  organized  under  which 
their  civil  and  political  rights  have  for  many  years  been  as  well  protected 
as  in  any  part  of  our  country.  They  have  adopted  measures  for  the  formar 
tion  of  a  territorial  government,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  admission 
as  a  member  of  our  Federal  Union.  Such  facte  should  stimulate  un  to  con- 
stant and  strenuous  efforts  iu  reclaiming  the  wild  tribes  and  instructing 
them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Although  our  progress  is  slow  and 
beset  with  fonuidabledifQculties,  a  just  regard  to  oar  obligations  requires 
ns  to  persist  iu  the  work. 

The  transfer  of  the  Indian  bureau  to  the  War  Department  has  been 
suggested.  Our  experience  during  the  period  when  the  Indians  were 
under  military  care  and  guardianship,  affords  no  ground  for  hope  that 
any  benefit  to  them  or  the  treasury  would  be  secured  by  the  measure. 
I  assimie  that  it  is  our  duty  to  promote,  by  all  appropriate  and  peaceful 
means,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  condition  of  these  wanls  of 
the  government.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pursuits  or  character  of  the 
soldier  which  especially  adapts  him  to  this  duty.  It  can  be  better 
fulfilled  by  our  ci\-il  officers.  No  divided  control  should,  however,  be 
tolerated.  Undue  interference  with  the  exercise  by  this  department  of 
its  acknowledged  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  has  seri- 
ously impaired  its  efficiency  and  disturbed  our  relations  with  them. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  more  specific  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  Indian  affairs. 

An  act  approved  March  2, 18C7,establishedaDepartmentof  Education, 
intiTisted  the  management  thereof  to  a  Commissioner,  provided  for  his 
appointment,  and  authorized  the  employment  of  sundry  clerks,  who 
were  made  subject  to  his  appointing  and  removiug  power.  It  devolved 
upon  him  the  duty  of  presenting  to  Congress  annual  reports,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  contain  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  land  grants  mnde  by 
Congress  to  promote  education.  An  act  of  the  last  session  declares  that 
the  Department  of  Education  shall  cease  &om  and  after  the  30th  of  June 
next,  aud  that  there  shall  be  established  and  attached  to  this  department 
nu  office,  to  be  denominated  "  the  Office  of  Education,"  the  chief  officer  of 
i;\-liich  shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

As  the  Department  of  Education  will,  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  no  longer  exist,  I  submit  that  the  act  works  at  that  date  a  cesser 
of  the  present  office  of  Commissioner.  A  new  office,  taking  effect  in 
futuro,  has  been  created,  although  the  mode  of  filling  it  has  not  been 
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prescribed.  The  appointment  of  an  officer  by  legislative  enactment  is 
confessedly  onconstitational,  as  the  apiK>inting  iK>wer  is  otherwise  vested* 
Bnty  without  dwelling  aiK>n  this  qnestion,  inasmuch  as  the  dnties  apper« 
taining  to  the  bureau  are  to  be  discharged  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  for  consideration  some 
general  views  which  have  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  all 
legislation  touching  the  Department,  and  the  Office,  of  Education  should 
be  repealed.  The  acts  of  Congress  and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Lands  disclose  the  extent  of  the  several  land  grants  made  by 
the  general  government  for  seminaries  of  learning.  The  approaching 
census  will  exhibit  fiill  and  authentic  educational  statistics ;  and  I  am 
unable  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a  bureau  for  the  purpose 
of  compiling,  firom  the  published  rexK>rts  of  the  local  authorities  or  other 
sources,  information  touching  the  practical  operation  of  the  school  systems 
in  force  in  the  several  States.  Those  i*eiK>rts  are  widely  diffused  and  are 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  matter  which  may  be  elicited  is  not 
required  to  enable  Congress  to  discharge  its  legitimate  duties.  Educa- 
tion in  the  States  falls  within  their  exclusive  province.  The  enlightened 
and  active  zeal  which  most  of  them  have  manifested  on  the  subject 
affords  an  ample  guarantee  that  systems  of  common  schools  will  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  country.  Such  modifications  as  may  be  required 
to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  wants  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  population  will  be  seasonably  introduced.  We  shall  all  gladly 
hail  the  day  when  a  title  to  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
will  be  regarded  as  the  birthright  of  every  American  child.  The  man- 
agement of  this  great  interest  may,  however,  be  safely  and  wisely  left  to 
the  States,  to  whom  alone,  under  the  Constitution,  it  belongs. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  when  new  States  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  Congress  will  grant  them  laud  for  educational  and  other 
purposes,  and  the  administration  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  it 
should  be  confided  to  them.  Interference  by  Congress,  in  matters  of 
purely  local  concern,  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  unmixed  evil. 

Should,  however,  "  the  Office  of  Education  ^  be  i>eri>etuated,  I  suggest 
the  propriety  of  enacting  by  whom  the  Commissioner  shall  be  api)ointe<L 
The  act  of  last  session  in  other  respects  should  be  modified.  Under  the 
Constitution,  ''Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  api)ointment  of  such  infe- 
rior ofiicers  as  they  think  proi>er  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments."  It  has  been  judicially  deter- 
mined that  clerks  are  officers  within  the  meaning^of  this  provision,  ami 
the  power  of  appointing  such  as  this  bureau  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  require,  should  therefore  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  Commissioner,  as  other  officers  of  like  grade,  shoidd  be 
requiitHl  to  report  to  the  department  imdor  whose  8uper\nsion  he  acts, 
and  not  to  Congress.  An  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  80,000 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  contingent  exi)enses  of  the  office,  aabuiet 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  two  clerks  of  the  first*clas8  to  be  i^pointod 
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by  tlio  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  sum  will  he  ample,  if  the 
office  he  economically  administered.  Xo  greater  clerical  force  should 
be  authorized. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1808,  there  were  20,112  appli- 
cations for  patents;  11,153  patents  (including  re-issues  and  designs)  were 
issned;  1,692  applications  allowed  on  which  patenta  did  not  issue 
owing  to  the  non-payment  of  the  final  fee ;  3,789  caveats  flled ;  180  appli- 
cations for  the  extension  of  patents  received,  of  which  133  were  granted. 
The  receipte  were  4696,786  78,  being  9171  64  less  than  the  expenditures. 

Congress,  on  the  20th  of  July  last,  directed  that  all  moneys  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  all  moneys  thereafter  received  at  the  Patent  Office,  should  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  without  deductdon ;  appropriated  $250,000  for  sala- 
ries, miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses,  and  other  purposes,  and 
required  it  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  cash  then  on  hand,  $63,025  76,  was  accordingly  paid,  and 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  transferred  on  the  books  of  the 
treasury.  The  es:i>ense8  from  that  date  to  the  31st  of  October  were 
$173,161  13.  The  expenses  for  this  and  the  following  month,  including 
the  outstanding  claims,  are  estimated  at  $120,000.  An  appropriation 
of  $360,000  will  be  required  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Commissioner,  in  a  cooununication  to  me,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  in  view  of  the  varying  ranount  both  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, it  is  expedient  to  restore  the  office  to  ita  former  position,  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  to  limit  the  amount  of  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  at  the  end  of  each  year.  He  considers  that  the  miscellaneous 
character  and  uncertain  amount  of  clerical  and  other  labor  required 
render  impracticable  even  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  amount  required 
during  each  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  concur  in  these  views.  In  my 
judgment,  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  was  wise  and  salutary 
in  this  regard.  The  probable  expenditures  may  be  estimated  with  rea- 
sonable certainty.  The  office  should  report  to  the  Secretery  of  the 
Interior  and  he  be  authorized  and  required  to  exereise  an  efficient  super- 
vision over  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  absence  of  such  control  has  led 
to  lavish  expenditures  and  flagrant  abuses.  The  limitetions  upon  the 
Secretary's  appointing  power  ought  to  be  abolished  and  this  bureau 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  particular  as  the  other  bureaus  of 
the  department.  I  am  gratified  to  record  that  the  present  Commissioner 
has  efficiently  and  zealously  labored  to  correct  irregidarities,  reduce 
expenses,  enforce  a  wholesome  discipline  in  the  office,  and  render  it  in 
every  respect  more  worthy  of  public  confidence. 

I  renew  my  former  recommendation  in  favor  of  repealing  so  much  of 
the  law  as  aUows  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  on 
applications  for  letters  patent  and  in  interference  cases,  and  respect- 
ftilly  refer  to  the  views  on  the  subject  presented  in  my  former  reports. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  tmnial  report  yea  bad  accepted  190  mUes  of 
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the  road  and  telegraph  line  of  the  TTnion  Pacific  Bailroad  company,  and 
the  commissioners  were  then  engaged  in  the  examination  of  an  addi- 
tional section  of  20  miles.  Since  that  date,  including  said  20  miles,  330 
have  been  accepted.  The  commissioners  have  submitted  reiK>rt8  upon 
four  additional  sections,  amounting  to  100  miles. 

By  a  reiK>rt  firom  the  government  directors,  it  appears  that  the 
expenses  for  operating  the  road  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1868. 
were  $3,213,505  83.  The  amount  received  firom  passengers  during  tl 
same  time  was  $1,109,501  28,  of  which  $130,239  62  was  from  the  United 
States.  The  amount  received  firom  flight  was  $3,077,330  81,  of  which 
t)ie  government  paid  $550,759  73. 

Early  attention  was  given  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  acts  de- 
claring that  the  roads  to  which  the  government  subsidies  in  lands  and 
bonds  were  granted  should  be  ^^  flrst-dass.''  My  immediate  predecessor, 
referring  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  reiK>rt,  stated  that  he  had  invited 
the  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  commissioners  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  a  standard  of  construction  and 
equipment,  to  which  the  companies  should  be  required  to  conform.  Their 
reiK>rt  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  on  February  24, 1866,  ho 
directed  that  it  should  ^^be  used  by  the  directors  and  commissioners  as 
a  guide  for  their  action  in  directing  or  accepting  the  work." 

The  act  of  Congress  prescribes  that  the  government  directors  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  reply  to 
inquiries  he  may  make  of  them  relative  to  the  condition,  management, 
and  progress  of  the  work,  and  shall  communicate  to  him  such  intbrma- 
tion  as  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Department.  I  therefore,  ou 
the  13th  of  June  last^  availed  myself  of  this  provision,  and  directed  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Bollins,  two  of  the  government  directors,  to  examine 
the  completed  iK)rtion  of  the  road,  and  also  the  regions  west  thereof  over 
which  the  company's  surveys  had  been  made,  and  to  report  touching  its 
location,  construction,  and  equipment,  and  also  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  machine  and  repair  shops.  Mr.  Williams  is  an  exjwrienced  civil 
engineer,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bollins,  who  was  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  him,  performed  the  duty  committed  to  him 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  His  reports  presented  such  statements 
that  I  deemed  it  my  imi>erative  duty,  on  presenting  to  you  the  rei>ort  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  25th  section,  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
leading  facts  he  communicated,  and  to  request  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral be  directed  to  advise  you  whether  said  report,  as  to  the  facts  covered 
by  it,  was  conclusive  upon  the  executive;  and  if  not,  whether  uiK>n  other 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  road  was  not  projierly  constnicted,  you 
could  lawfully  withhold  from  the  company  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands 
and  bonds  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

You  acceded  to  the  request*  The  Attorney  General  examine<l  the  ucts 
of  Congress,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  executive  duty,  thereby 
imposed,  had  been  discharged,  and  furnished  an  elaborate  opinion  ujwu 
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tLc  qnestions  sobmitted.  He  considered  that  the  datj  had,  doringyonr 
nad  the  preceding  administratioo,  been  judiciously  performed,  and  as  it 
was  the  main  policy  of  those  acta  to  foster  and  press  on  the  enterprise, 
the  nature  of  it  required  a  distinction  to  he  drawn,  In  some  particulars, 
between  a  provisional  and  an  absolute  completeness  of  the  work.  He 
held  that  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Department  properly  recognized 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  an  ultimate  revision  of  the  road  in  order 
to  secure  that  absolute  completeness,  which,  in  its  early  stages,  could  not 
be  rightfiilly  exacted  a8.a  condition  precedent  to  the  advances  upon  each 
successive  section,  and  added,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  executive, 
by  means  of  further  inquiry  from  engineers  and  experts  in  the  constmc- 
tion  and  management  of  railroads,  to  provide  for  a  revision  of  the  work 
theretofore  accepted,  upon  the  assurances  or  obligation  of  the  company  to 
supply,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  might  be,  what  was  needed  to  make  the  road 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  standard,  and  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  securities  might  bo  reserved  to  enforce  the  performance  of  this  obliga- 
tion of  the  company. 

This  Department,  on  the  25th  of  September,  represented  to  you  that 
the  time  had  come  for  such  revision.  Brevet  M^jor  General  Oovemeur 
K.  Warren,  United  States  army,  Jacob  Blickensderfer,  jr.,  of  Ohio,  and 
James  Barnes,  of  Massaehusetts,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose.  The  first  is  an  accomplished  ofBcer  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 
The  other  gentlemen  are  civil  engineers  of  large  experience  and  are 
reputed  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  and  practice  of  their  pro- 


They  were  directed  to  make  a  thorough  personal  examination  of  the 
read,  and  to  report  upon  its  location,  construction,  and  equipment,  and 
to  furnish  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  required 
to  render  it,  as  far  as  constructed,  "  equal  in  all  respects  to  a  fully-com- 
pleted, flrst-class  railroad."  They  were  also  required  to  report  upon  the 
most  direct,  central,  and  practicable  location  flx)m  the  end  of  the  track 
to  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  road  between  the  latter  point  and  the  mouth  of 
Weber  cf^on. 

The  commissioners'  report  has  just  been  received.  Thetrost  confided 
to  theiQ  appears  to  have  been  executed  with  intelligence  and  fidelitj'-.  A 
description  of  the  location  of  the  read  ia  given.  The  elevation  at  Omaha 
is  946  feet  above  tide-water,  and  at  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake  4,315 
l(>et.  The  sum  of  the  ascents  going  westward  is  12,995  feet,  and  the  con- 
sequent sum  of  the  descents  is  9,626  feet.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  location  of  the  road,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  different  parts,  is  upon  the 
most  direct,  central,  and  practicable  route,  but  that  the  line  is  not  in  all 
resi)ect3  well  adapted  to  the  ground,  as  there  are  points  where  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  country  have  not  been  developed,  and  others  where, 
in  its  details,  the  location  is  radically  wrong.  This  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  desire  to  diminish  the  cost  of  work  by  the  introdootion  of  more  and 
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sharper  cnrves  than  the  ciienmstances  require,  although  the  saving  in 
cost  was  but  small  in  comparison  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  roacL 
The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  line,  as  builty  should  not  be 
permanently  adopted,  and  that  economy  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
road  require  alterations  and  improvements  to  be  made. 

The  road,  when  examined,  was  built  890  miles  fix>m  Omaha.  Its  con- 
struction, so  far  as  excavations  and  embankments  were  required,  was 
remarkably  ea^y.  From  Omaha  to  a  pouit  535  miles  west  there  are  no 
rock  excavations,  and  the  natural  surface  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  presents  nearly  practicable  grades.  From  the  latter 
point  to  the  end  of  the  track  the  work  is  less  than  on  eastern  roads  of 
the  same  length,  and  the  most  difficult  parts  are  light  in  comparison 
with  roads  in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  There  is  but  one  tunnel.  -  It  is 
on  the  bimk  of  St.  Mary's  creek,  230  feet  in  length. 

The  road-bed  was  designed  to  have  embankments  fourteen  feet  wide 
on  top,  with  the  usual  side  sloi>es,  depending  on  the  material  excavated, 
and  cuts  of  not  less  than  sixteen  feet  in  width  of  bottom.  Hie  higher 
embankments  are  not  brought  up  to  the  proper  standard,  and  in  some 
instances  the  width  of  the  top  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  ties.  The 
estimated  cost  of  bringing  the  embankment  up  to  the  full  width  is  fur- 
nished. Instances  also  occur  where  the  cuts  have  not  been  excavated 
to  the  depth  designed.  The  grades  are  consequently  higher  than  the 
engineer  originally  contemplated.  In  some  cases  they  reach  90  feet  per 
mile,  when  easier  grades  were  shown  upon  the  profiles.  The  cuts  should 
all  be  reduced  to  the  depth  at  first  proposed,  in  order  to  secure  the  pro- 
per ruling  grades  in  those  divisions  of  the  road  where  they  are  located. 
Many  of  the  cross-ties  must  be  replaced  before  the  track  will  sustain  the 
traffic  that  will  be  thrown  upon  it,  on  the  opening  of  the  road.  The 
average  number  of  them  is  not  less  than  2,500  per  mile. 

The  track  laying  has  been  done  as  well  as  the  rapid  construction  of 
the  road  would  admit.  The  commissioners  mention  as  a  deficiency  that 
on  the  curves  the  rails  have  not  been  bent  to  conform  to  them.  There 
are  portions  of  the  road  where  ballasting  material  is  wanting  and  can 
only  be  supplied  by  transporting  it  from  the  most  accessible  points  by 
rail.  Tliis  is  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the  Bitter  creek,  where  the  soil  is 
of  an  unfavorable  character,  and  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  a 
track,  particularly  in  the  season  of  melting  snows,  unless  supi)orted  by 
ballast.  The  track  has,  without  exception,  been  laid  on  the  bare  road- 
way, without  the  latter  having  been  previously  prepared  to  receive  it. 
As  a  consequence,  except  where  the  embankments  were  built  of  gravel 
or  other  good  material,  the  track  is  without  ballast,  the  surfacing  hav- 
ing been  done  by  throwing  up  the  necessary  material  for  that  purpose 
from  the  sides  of  the  embankments  themselves. 

The  bridging  on  the  line  consists  of  stone  culverts,  girders,  and  truss 
bridges,  and  many  varieties  of  truss  and  pile  bridges.  Between  Omaha 
and  the  end  of  the  track,  the  total  number  of  structures  deemed  pemtfh 
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nent  is  250,  consisting  of  one  iron  truss  bridge,  seven  Howe  tniss  bridges, 
constructed  of  wood  and  Iron,  and  212  etone  box  and  arch  culverts  and 
short  girder  bridges,  with  stone  abutments.  The  temporary  structures 
consistof  pile  and  trestle  bridges,  of  which  there  are  153,  each  less  than 

25  feet  long,  322,  varying  in  length  from  25  to  50  feet,  and  219,  each  over 
60  feet  long,  the  total  number  being  694,  and  the  aggregate  length 
43,717  feet,  or  nearly  eight  mile^  Of  these  694  structures  34  over  the 
principal  streams  are  to  be  replaced  by  Howe  truss  bridges,  erected  on 
X^ermaneut  stone  abutments  and  piers.    These  will  require  70  abatments, 

26  piers,  and  8,450  llneid'  feet  of  Howe  truss  in  spans,  respectively,  of  100 
and  150  feet.  In  some  cases  the  foundations  for  permanent  pier  and 
abutment  masonry,  erected  or  in  course  of  construction,  were  not  placed 
at  a  proper  depth.  The  remaining  660  trestle  and  pile  bridges,  after 
providing  for  those  over  the  principal  streams,  most  be  replaced  by  box 
culverta,  arohes,  or  stone  abutments,  with  girders  or  trusses  of  short 
spans. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  road  consists  of  117  locomotives,  19  first-class 
and  eight  second-class  passenger  cars,  15  baggage,  442  box,  1,227  fiat, 
43  coal  and  72  caboose  cars,  besides  hand  and  other  cars  suited  to  special 
purposes.  The  locomotives  are  well  constructed,  and  the  number  on 
hand  probably  sofBcient  for  the  present  wants  of  the  road.  An  addi- 
tional number  will  be  required  for  that  part  of  the  road  when  the  line 
is  ojien  for  through  traffic  The  cars  are  equal  to  those  on  the  best 
roads,  and  the  accommodations  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  rolling  stock  arc  now  sufficient  to  meet  current  demands,  but  must 
be  enlarged  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  increasing  necessities  of  the 
road. 

The  commissioners  submit  the  following  estimate  of  expenditure  which 
will  be  required  to  render  the  first  890  miles  of  the  road  equal  to  a  fully 
completed  first-class  railroad.  No  allowances  are  made  for  work  in  pro- 
gress, or  materials  and  equipments  ordered  or  reported  to  be  tn  tranaita 
for  deUvery  or  already  deUvered,  except  so  &r  as  they  axo  placed  in  posi- 
tion in  the  structures  themselves : 

Changing  locations  to  improve  line  and  diminish  cnrvatnxe 
at  Black's  fork.  Bed  desert,  Bawllns,  Bock  creek,  Bed 
Buttes,  Dale  .creek.  Granite  cailon,  and    Hazard,  not 

including  cutting  ofT  large  bends  on  Bock  creek $200, 000 

Completing  embankments  to  full  width,  filling  trestie  work 

(CJ  mfies)  and  rip-rapping 240, 000 

Completing  excavations  of  cuts  to  grade  on  Black's  fork, 

Bitter  creek,  &c,  &c 20, 000 

Beilucing  grades  between  Omaha  and  Elkbom,  to  conform 

totheconditiononwhichthechangeof  line  was  approved,         245,000 
Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  cross-ties  to  re- 
place those  of  Cottonwood  timber,  including  transporta- 
tion, removal  of  old  ties,  andplacingnew  in  track,  at  $1..         626,000 
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Ballasting,  inclnding  tnuusportation,  lifting  track,  placing 
material,  Borfacing  and  rea^nsting  track,  and  curving 
rails,  890  miles $910,000 

Seventy  abutment  and  26  pier  foundations,  including  exca- 
vations, piles,  grillage,  and  securing  with  rip-rap,  at 
•1,600 144,000 

tThirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards  masonry 
in  abutments  and  piers,  at  $15 457, 200 

Eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  lineal  feet  Howe 
truss,  viz.,  49  spans  of  150  feet  and  11  spans  of  100  feet, 
at  $46 r 380,250 

Supplying  121  openings  of  trestle-work,  of  50  feet  length 
and  under,  between  Omaha  and  Forth  Platte,  with  per- 
manent works  of  masonry  and  girders,  at  $500 60, 500 

Supplying  254  openings  of  trestle-work,  of  50  feet  length 
and  under,  between  Forth  Platte  and  end  of  track,  with 
permanent  works  of  masonry  and  girders,  at  $900 228, 600 

Supplying  184  openings  of  trestle-work,  averaging  103  feet 
each,  with  permanent  structures  of  masonry  and  girders 
or  short  trusses,  including  foundations,  at  $1,500 276,000 

Benewing  Dale  creek  bridge,  or  replacing  same  by  embank- 
ment and  arched  water-way 100,000 

Probable  expenditure  for  additional  water-ways  in  Mary's 
creek.  Bitter  creek,  and  other  points  not  provided  for, 
and  renewing  and  enlarging  stone  culverts 100, 000 

Sixty  new  passenger  locomotives  for  through  travel  on 
opening  of  road,  at  $14,000 840,  OOO 

Thorough  repair  of  say  one-third  of  locomotives  used  in 
construction  and  on  hand  when  road  is  ox)ened,  say  50  at 
$3,000  each 150, 000 

Forty-four  new  passenger  cars,  for  through  travel  on  open- 
ing of  road,  at  $6,000 264,000 

Thirty  baggage,  express  and  mail  cars,  $3,800 114, 000 

Five  hundred  box  freight  cars,  $900 450, 000 

Fifty  additional  locomotive  stalls,  $4,000 200, 000 

Completing  shops  at  Cheyenne,  additional  shops  at  Bryan, 
and  enlarging  shops  at  Omaha,  with  tools  for  Cheyenne, 
Bawlins,  and  Bryan 350,000 

Additional  water  stations,  and  probable  additional  expen- 
diture to  secure  full  supply  of  water  between  Bawlins  and 
Bitter  creek 80,000 

Additional  station  buildings 75, 000 

Additional  snow  fences 50,  OiK) 

Additional  fencing  against  stock 30, 0()0 

Total $6,489,550 
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The  following  estimate  is  fnmished  by  tlie  commiasioners  of  the  cost 

of  coDstmctiag  And  fldly  equipping  the  road  &om  the  moath  of  t;he 

Wel)er  caGon  to  the  head  of  Great  Salt  Itdce. 

For  grading  and  bridging,  including  masoniy  and  founda- 
tions complete,  96.3  miles  at  (11,500  per  mile $1, 107, 450 

For  superstructure,  including  rails  and  fastenings,  spikes, 
ties,  track  laying,  and  ballasting,  with  6  per  cent  of 
sidings,  102  miles,  at  $17,000  per  mile 1,734,000 

Forequjpment,  including  motive power,rolliDg stock, engine 
houses,  tum-tablcB,  sl^ps,  tools,  water  stationB,aDd  sta- 
tion biuldings,  96.3  miles,  at  $7,000  per  mile 674, 100 

Total ,  „ $3, 515, 550 

As  the  actual  cost  of  this  road  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  I  deem 
it  proper  to  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  estimates  submitted,  on 
the  14th  instant,  by  Jesse  L.  Williams,  esq.  He  states  that  the  cost  of 
the  road  as  shown  on  the  boots  of  the  railroad  company  is,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  the  contract  price  per  mile.  The  actual  cost  to  the  con- 
tractors forming  an  association,  which  embraces  most  of  the  larger 
stockholders  of  the  company,  is  shown  only  by  their  private  books,  to 
which  the  government  directors  have  no  access.  The  calculations  were, 
therefore,  made  from  the  most  accurate  available  data  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  first  710  miles  of  the  road  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  comput- 
iug  that  of  the  whole  line.  Should  the  road,  as  is  expected  by  the  company, 
form  a  jimction  with  that  of  the  California  ttompany,  near  the  northern 
extreme  of  Great  Salt  lake,  a  little  west  of  Monument  Point,  its  length 
would  be  about  1,110  miles.  The  cost  of  locating,  constructing,  and 
completely  equipping  it  and  the  telegraph  line  is  $38,824,831,  an  aver- 
age per  mile  of  $34,977  32. 

The  government  subsidy  in  bonds  for  that  distance  at  par  amounts 
to  $29,504,000,  an  average  per  mile  of  $26,580.  The  company's  first 
mortgage  bonds  are  estimated  at  92  per  cent.,  and  would  yield  $27,143,680, 
The  fund  realized  by  the  company  from  these  two  sources  amounts  to 
$56,647,680,  being  an  average  per  mile  of  $51,034,  exceeding  by 
$16,056  68  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  and  fally  equipping  the  road, 
and  yielding  a  pi'o&t  of  more  than  $17,750,000. 

The  dellciencies  in  the  road  noted  by  the  commissioners  are,  in  their 
opinion,  almost  mthout  exception  incident  to  new  roads,  or  of  a  charac- 
ter growing  out  of  the  peculiar  difBcnlties,  inseparably  connected  with 
the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  it  haa  been  constructed.  Supply- 
ing them  in  the  first  instance  would  have  materially  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  the  expenditure  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose 
will  but  little  exceed  that  originally  required.  It  is  obviously  the  duty 
and  no  doubt  the  desire,  of  the  company  to  bring  up  the  construe* 
portion  of  the  road  to  the  required  standiu-d,  while  at  the  same 
48  Ab 
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tibay  are  energetically  pressing  forward  the  work  upon  the  remaindor  of 
the  line.  An  imperative  duly  is  devolved  upon  the  Executive  to  insist 
upon  the  exact  ftdfllment  of  the  engagements  of  the  company,  and  to 
use  all  just  and  available  means  to  secure  it  I  have,  therefore^  the 
honor  to  recommend  that  the  issue  of  patents  for  land  and  of  bonds  be 
suspended  until  such  deficiencies  shall  have  been  supplied. 

The  instructions  to  the  commissioners  required  them,  after  they  should 
have  reported  upon  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  roads  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company,  eastern  division, 
and  the  Sioux  Gity  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company.  I  have  received  no 
ftarther  report  than  that  of  which  I  have  endeftvored  to  give  a  faithful 
summary. 

The  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  of  California  have  constructed 
d90  miles  of  their  road  and  telegraph  line,  of  which  296  were  constructed 
and  accepted  since  my  last  annual  report.  This  company  filed  a  map  of 
the  definite  location  of  their  road  from  Humboldt  Wells  via  the  head 
of  Great  Salt  lake,  to  the  mouth  of  Weber  canon.  On  the  15th  of  May 
last  I  gave  my  ^^ consent  and  approval"  to  the  location,  as  far  as  the  head 
of  Great  Salt  lake,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  Subsequent  surveys  cor- 
rected and  improved  the  unaccepted  part  of  the  line,  and,  on  the  14th 
ultimo  they  filed  a  map  and  profile  fix)m  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake  to 
Echo  Summit,  to  which  location  I  gave  my  ^^  consent  and  approval.'' 

The  company  state  that  their  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1868,  were,  from  passengers,  $145,048  70,  and,  from  freight, 
$264,410  41.  Their  expenses  for  the  same  x>eriod,  were  $157,063  89, 
and  their  indebtedness  at  that  date,  $26,862,727,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$7,340,000  was  on  account  of  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  the  road. 

On  the  13th  ultimo,  special  commissioners,  Sherman  Day,  United 
States  sur\'eyor  general  of  Califoniia,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  It  S. 
Williamson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lloyd  Tevis,  were  appointetl  to  examine  the 
roads  and  telegraph  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California  and  the  Western  Pacific  Bailroad  Company.  Tliey  were 
instructed  to  rejwrt  in  regard  to  the  location,  road-bed,  cross-ties,  track 
laying,  ballasting,  rolling  stock,  repair  shops,  station  buildings,  ciilvertss 
bridges,  viaducts,  turnouts,  and  all  other  appurtenances  of  the  roads,  aad 
the  amount  of  expenditure  required  to  render  them,  so  far  as  built,  e<iiial 
in  every  respect  to  fully-constructed /r«f-cZaM  railroads.  No  report  has 
been  received. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, eastern  division,  had  constructed  305  miles  of  their  road  and  tele- 
graph line,  and  285  miles  thereof  had  been  accepted.  Since  that  date, 
SS^^^  additional  miles  have  been  constructed  and  acce[)ted. 

The  amendatory  act  approved  July  3, 18G6,  authorized  this  companj 
to  designate  a  new  route  and  file  a  map  thereof.  They  were  required, 
however,  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  a  point  not  more  than  50 
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miles  westerly  from  the  meridian  of  Denver,  in  Colorado.  Their  right 
to  bonds  was  limited  to  the  mnonnt  they  wonld  have  received,  had 
the  road  been  constmcted  on  the  original  route  to  t^e  lOOth  meri- 
dian of  longitude.  No  acceptable  survey  had  been  made  from  Port 
Biley  to  that  meridian,  and  aa  the  department  was  not  officially  ad- 
vised of  the  exact  distance  between  those  points,  Brevet  Miyor  G.  W, 
Howell,  captain  of  engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  was  at  my  request  assigned 
on  the  Sth  June  last,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  make  such  survey. 
Ho  executed  the  duty  and  submitted  a  report  under  date  of  September 
28, 1S6S.  He  determined  the  distance  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
and  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  ten-thousandths  miles. 
He  also  ascertained  that  the  meridian  is  9,300  feet  west  of  the  point 
designated  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  This  survey  was 
approved  by  you.  The  distance  for  which  the  company  was  entitled  to 
bonds  is  three  hundred  and  niiiety-three  and  nine  thousand  fonr  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ten-thousandths  miles.  The  following  summary  is 
mode  from  their  report:  They  have  constructed  and  operated  the  road 
405  miles  west  of  the  initial  point.  It  has  been  provided  .with  round- 
house accommodations,  repair  shops,  turn-tables,  water-tanks,  sidings, 
&c.,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  business;  and  the  necessary  ware- 
houses and  depot  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  stations,  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers  and  freight.  The  equipment  is  as  follows : 
Twenty-nine  locomotive  engines,  21  passenger,  and  878  other  cars.  The 
ttggregate  earnings,  from  September  1, 1867,  to  August  31, 1868,  were 
$1,878,588  33,  and  the  expenses  tl,247,81G  38,  leaving  the  net  earnings 
$630,771  95.  The  average  length  of  road  operated  during  the  year  was 
331J  miles,  and  the  average  earnings  per  mile  $5,666  93.  Sorreyiug 
parties,  employed  in  examining  the  routes  of  the  thirty-second  and  thirty- 
fifth  pamllels,  have  discovered  on  the  latter  a  practicable  route  westward 
from  Albuquerque  to  the  Pacific.  It  crosses  the  Colorado  river  south  of 
Fort  Mohave,  and  thence  runs  westward  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
through  Tehachepah  Pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  which  is  only 
4,020  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  point  is  in  the  San  Francisco 
mountains,  7,464  feet.  The  entire  line  is  exempt  from  obstruction  by 
snow,  and  traverses  a  country  rich  in  mineral  wedth,  and  abounding  in. 
t  imber  and  coal.  Snrveys  have  also  been  made  Cix>m  Fort  Mohave  on  the 
Colorado  river  to  San  Diego,  and  from  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  via  Puntia 
Pass  and  San  Louis  Park,  to  Albaquerqne.  The  cost  of  surveys  in  L867 
and  1868  was  about  $225,000. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  plains  seriously  interfaced, 
at  times,  with  the  working  of  the  road  west  of  Fort  Harker.  Stations 
have  been  biuTied,  rolling  stock  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  men  kUleO. 
Trains,  nevertheless,  made  their  usniU  trips,  but  the  trade  with  IS^ew 
Mexico  and  Colorado  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 

Since  my  lost  annual  report  the  Central  Branch  nnlon  Padflo  Boil* 
road  Company  have  completed  60  additional  miles  of  road  and.tel«gr^>h. 
line.    They  are  entitled,  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  no  further  subsidy. 
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Sixty-nine  and  one-half  miles  of  the  load  and  telegraph  line  of  the 

Sioux  City  and  Pacifle  Bailroad  Company  were  completed,  equipped 

and  accepted  in  Mfurch  last.    About  31^  miles,  necessary  to  make  a 

connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  are  under  contract  and 

in  process  of  grading.    The  iron  has  been  purchased  and  is  t  j»  traiwthk 

The  company  have  secured  a  water  front  of  about  one  mile  on  each  side 

of  the  Missouri  river,  and  have  contracted  for  a  steam  ferry  to  pass  the 

cars  over  the  river. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  company  is  represented  to  be— 

Gash  of  stockholders $  1 ,  076, 000  00 

United  States  bonds  received  on  69}  miles  road 1, 112, 000  00 

Due  contractors 5 1 1, 801  02 

Aggregating.., $3,299,801  02 

Ko  stock  certificates  or  first  mortgage  Aonds  have  been  issued.    The 
amount  receive  is  given  as — 

From  passengers $61, 407  79 

From  freight 44,150  14 

From  telegraph 1,135  97 


« 


Total : 96,699  90 

Operating  expenses $53, 184  98 


The  Company  have  six  first  class  locomotives,  and  99  passenger  anc* 
other  cars  in  use.  They  expect  to  have  the  whole  line  of  road  completec 
and  in  operation  next  month. 

No  track  has  been  laid  by  the  Western  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  within 
the  past  year.  They,  however,  reported  on  the  loth  of  September  last, 
that  the  grading  of  the  unfinished  part  of  the  road  would  be  completed 
and  ready  for  the  track  in  a  few  months. 

No  portion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  raiU*oad  has  been  constructed.  The 
company  report  that  surveys  have  not  been  continued  during  the  past 
season,  for  want  of  a  military  escort  to  protect  sun'eying  parties. 

In  18G7  two  lines  were  run  from  Lake  Snj)eriov.  One  commen<'ing  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake  and  tbe  other  at  Bayfield.  The  fii-st,  folloi^infr 
a  westerly  course,  crosses  the  Mississippi  about  12  miles  above  Crow 
Wing;  thence  runs  south  of,  and  near  to,  Otter  Tail  lake,  and  pur8uin«; 
the  same  general  course,  intersects  the  Ked  river  at  a  point  l>etwcen 
Fort  Abercrombie  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  Wood  nver.  Tbe 
second  follows  a  southwesterly  course  for  14  miles  to  Pleasant  bay; 
thence  westerly  to  within  18  miles  of  Superior;  thence  its  course  is 
direct  to  the  Mississippi,  eix>ssing  that  river  at  St.  Cloud;  thence  north- 
westerly .up  thaSauk  valley  to  the  Sioux  AVood  river,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  whei-e  it  joins  the  Otter  Tail  river.  Both  of  these  lines  have  such  a 
direction  on  approaching  the  lied  or  Sioux  Wood  rivers,  that  when  con- 
tinued ^westerlv  they  \\'ill  pass  to  the  south  of  and  near  the  Chej'enne  river 
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in  Dakota.  The  distance  of  the  first  is  232  miles,  and  its  estimated  cost 
$7,967,000,  bein^  an  average  per  mile  of  $34,357  48.  The  distance  of 
the  second  is  317  miles,  and  its  estimated  cost  $11 ,816,000,  being  an  aver- 
age per  mile  of  $37,230  05.  The  alignment  is  favorable  on  both  rentes. 
The  maximum  gradients  will  not  esceed  30  to  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
are  of  limited  extent  Upon  the  Pacific  side  the  surveys  were  confined 
to  an  .examination  of  the  Cascade  range,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
relative  elevation  and  practicability  of  the  passes.  Three  were  fonod; 
the  Cowlitz,  or  Packwood,  2,600,  the  Snoqualmie,  3,030,  and  Cady's,  4,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacifiu  liailroad  Company  have  not  filed  the  report 
required  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1808,  and  no  information  toQching  Uieir 
doings  has  been  commnnicated  to  this  department. 

The  Southern  Pacific  BaUroad  Comoany  report  that  they  have  stir- 
veyed  only  that  portion  of  their  line  lying  between  the  towns  of  San 
Jos4  and  Gilroy,  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  grading  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  iron  has  been  pnrchased  and 
is  tn  transitu.  They  expect  to  complete  this  30  miles  of  roud  by  the  first 
of  April,  1869.  Their  capital  stock  is  $1,800,000,  of  which  $72,000  has 
been  actually  paid  in,  and  their  indebtedness  $480,000. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  United  States  bonds 
issned  to  the  respective  railroad  companies: 

Union  Pacific,  820  miles $20, 238, 000 

Cintral  Pacific  of  California,  390  miles J. 14, 764, 000 

Union  Pacific,  eaatem  division,  393^;^^  miles 6, 303, 000 

SionxCity  and  Pacific,  69J  miles 1,112,000  ■ 

Western  Pacific,  20  miles 320, 000 

At*;hiaon  and  Pike's  Peak,  t  - „     ..      ( 640,000 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific,  i   ""™"*^  \ 900, 000 

1,7935  ""ies  nearly. $44, 337, 000 

The  act  of  July  13, 1868,  authorized  the  sum  of  $6,500,  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Dakota  river,  on  the  line  of  the  wagon  road  between  Sioux  city 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Cheyenne.  A  superintendent  was  appointed 
in  August  last  and  the  bridge  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  ai-cLitcet  reports  the  completion  of  the  exterior  marble  work,  and 
of  the  arrangements  for  securing  a  supply  of  water  to  the  centra  build- 
ing and  south  wing  of  the  Capitol.  Many  of  the  passages  and  rooms 
have  been  painted,  and  other  improvements  made.  Sewers  for  drainage 
have  beeu  built,  and  the  archways  under  the  porticos  paved,  one  with 
the  Nicholson,  and  the  other  with  the  Burlew  &  Smith's  tar  and  gravel 
ftoucrete,  pavement  He  submits  a  new  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
eastprn  front  of  the  central  building. 
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The  bronze  doors  designed  by  Crawford  bare  been  finished,  and  placed 
in  position  at  tbe  main  entrance  to  tbe  northern  wing. 

Hie  central  portion  of  the  Capitol  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  It  ii 
desirable  that  Congress  shoold,  without  delay,  iiathorize  the  c<Mi8tnio- 
tion  of  apparatus  to  heat  the  rotunda,  in  the  same  manner  as  tJie  com- 
dors  and  other  passages  of  the  building  are  now  heated. 

The  obvious  necessity  for  the  eictension  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  induced 
Congress  to  authorize  the  appraisement  of  the  contiguous  private  pix^ 
erty,  the  annexation  of  which  was  deemed  indispensable.  Certain  squares 
were  appraised  in  the  year  1860,  but,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  no 
further  step  has  been  taken  in  acquiring  a  title  to  them.  The  I4[>precia- 
tion  of  other  real  estate  in  that  portion  of  the  city  would  seem  to  require 
their  re-appraisement  Delay  complicates  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
sulgect,  and  I  earnestly  repeat  my  former  recommendation  of  immediate 
and  fovorable  action  by  Congress. 

The  north  portico  of  this  Department  has  been  completed,  and  consid- 
erable progress  made  in  enclosing  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  in  flagging 
the  sidewalk  which  borders  them.  The  fund  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses, although  carefully  and  economically  expended,  was  insufficient. 
I  confidently  trust  that  Congress  will,  at  an  early  period  of  the  approach- 
ing session,  provide  means  for  the  completion  of  these  necessary  im 
provements  and  for  paving  G  street,  between  Seventh  and  Ninth  streets. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  was  formerly  under 
the  supervisory  control  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior.  The  act  of 
March  2, 1807,  abolished  it,  and  devolved  upon  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Army  its  duties,  as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  and  of  all  the  public  works  and  improvements  in  this  District, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  It  was  evidently  impracticable  for 
him  to  discharge,  in  jK^rson,  these  obligations,  in  addition  to  his  other 
arduous  labors.  An  act,  approved  the  20th  of  that  month,  provided  that 
the 'expenditure  of  the  moneys  which  had  been  appropriateil  for  dis- 
bursement by  the  Commissioner,  should  be  under  the  direction  of  sneh 
officer  of  the  corps  as  the  Chief  Engineer  might  direct.  On  the  following 
day  Congress  provided  that  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  and  for  the  other  public  works  in  this  District,  should  be  ex- 
l)ended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-  of  War.  The  terms  of  this 
act  were  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  Capitol  and  the  contiguous  xmbhc 
grounds,  but,  by  another  act  of  the  same  date,  the  control  of  them  was 
reserved  to  this  department. 

%  recommend  that  these  acts  be  repealed,  and  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Buildings  re-established.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saving 
that  since  it  was  discontinued,  the  duties  which  appertained  to  it  have 
not  been  discharged  more  efficiently  than  formerly.  Tliis  impnivident 
legislation  divides  the  charge  over  the  public  grounds  and  works  between 
two  executive  departments,  and  withdraws  an  officer  of  the  army  fhMn 
His  appropriate  duties  to  perform  services  having  no  relation  to  his  pro- 

Bsional  pursuits  and  acquirements. 
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The  following  statement  ebowe  tlie  amoiut  advanced  to  mwshals  of 
the  several  districts  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  for  de&ayiiig 
the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  tlie  United  States,  inclnding  Coes  of  mor- 
shalB,  jurors,  aad  witnesses,  maintenance  of  prisoners,  and  contingen- 
cies: 

Alabama,  northern  district $550  00 

Alabama,  southern  district 6, 000  00 

Arkansas,  eaatem  district. .' 13, 716  00 

Arkansas,  western  district 34, 607  00 

California 18,478  00 

Connecticut 6, 041  96 

I>elaware 6,395  01 

District  of  Columbia '. 123, 486  90 

Florida,  northern  district 10,450  00 

Florida,  southern  district 11, 000  00 

Georgia 

niinoia,  northern  district 28, 434  50 

Illinois,  southern  district -v 24, 890  00 

Indiana 25,645  00 

Iowa 36,505  00 

Kansas 33, 051  00 

KentMCky 66, 056  50 

Louisiana 14, 630  00 

Maine 16,481  78 

Maryland 17,162  00 

Massachusetts 30, 267  00 

Michigan,  eastern  district 51, 543  53 

Michigan,  western  district 21, 168  31 

Minnesota 6, 116  00 

Mississippi,  northern  district 7, 634  00 

Mississippi,  southern  district 13, 528  76 

Missoori,  eastern  district 12, 009  98 

Misaoori,  western  district 17, 220  00 

Sebraaka 22,882  44 

Nevada 10, 513  00 

New  Hampshire 7, 420  14 

New  Jersey 35, 660  00 

Kew  Tork,  northern  district 87, 196  15 

New  York,  southern  district 47, 879  74 

New  York,  eastern  district , 27,231  00 

North  Carolina 24,60600 

Ohio,  northern  district 22, 307  00 

Ohio,  southern  district 49, 870  66 

Oregon 9, 639  92 

Pennsylvania,  eastern  district 43, 397  00 

PennsylvanLi,  western  district 49, 040  10 
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« 


Bhode  lalaiid 2,878  00 

South  Carolina 36, 629  00 

Tennessee,  eastern  district 10, 886  91 

Tennessee,  middle  district 10, 038  00 

Tennessee,  western  district : 11,200  00 

Texas,  eastern  district 25, 470  00 

Texas, western  district 6,266  42 

Vermont 6,600  0» 

Virginia 16,866  00 

West  Virginia 10,489  00 

Wisconsin 9,266  85 

Arizona 40  00 

Colorado 10, 000  00 

Dakota 27,372  00 

Montana , 22,696  16 

Utah.. 

Kew  Mexico 10,920  75 

Washington 27,065  00 

Idaho 6,000  00 


$1, 337, 042  36 


The  amount  paid  during  the  same  period  to  district  attorneys,  their 
assistants  and  substitutes,  was  $190,703;  to  United  States  commission- 
ers, $78,522  19 ;  to  clerks  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  $76,584  26; 
and  for  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  rent  of  court-nxmui, 
$106,325  95.  The  aggregate  amounts  to  $1,789,177  76,  being  but 
$159,641  26  in  excess  of  the  sum  exx>cnded  for  such  purposes  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18G7,  notwithstanding  the  largely 
increased  business  transacted  by  the  federal  courts.  At  the  latter  date 
the  balance  on  hand  amounted  to  $332,8GJ  03.  Congress  appropriated 
$1,300,000.  There  was  received  on  account  of  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures, $203,085  43,  and  irom  repa>inents  by  mai-shals  and  others* 
$10,819  29.  The  total  amount  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  department  for  this 
branch  of  the  ser\ice  was  $1,847,370  75,  so  that  the  balance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year  was  but  $58,102  99.  Assuming  that 
during  its  progress  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  would  reach  the 
same  amount  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  satisfied  fhat  the 
exi)ense3  of  the  courts  could  not  be  materially  diminislied,  I  estimated 
that  $1,500,000  would  be  requii-ed.  Congi^ess,  however,  appropriated 
but  $1,000,000.  A  deficit  of  $489,015  23  will  occm-  unless  the  fineis 
&c.,  should  be  incretised.  1  reeomineud  that  $500,000  be  ap]m>priate4l 
in  the  deficiency  bill,  and  that  $1,600,000  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  proi)er  to  add  that  the  large  balance  on  the  30th  of  June,  1867, 
as  eompiired  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  following  fiscal  year,  wad  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  great  disparity  in  the  amounts  realized  during  the  respec- 
tive years  from  fines,  penalties,  and  fori'eitares.  It  vas  $430,835  76  moro 
dming  the  former  than  the  latter  year. 

On  the  l9t  instant  there  were  in  the  eastody  of  the  wardeD  of  the 
District  jail  141  prisoners.  Of  this  uomber  33  vere  fem^es  and  113 
l>ersous  of  color.  During  the  year  preceding  that  date  1,022  persons 
•were  committed;  233  were  convicted  of  various  misdemeanors,  and  60 
SjCntenccd  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany. 
Tke  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  the  transportatioQ  of  prisoners,  were 
$34,388  37. 

In  view  of  the  insecure  and  crowded  condition  of  the  jail,  and  its  nnflt- 
uess  in  every  respect  as  a  proper  place  of  confinement,  Congress  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  bitilding  of  adequate  dimensions.  My  prede- 
cessor selected  a  site  therefor  on  groimds  belonging  to  the  government 
in  this  eity.  The  required  st«ps  were  being  taken,  with  all  practicable 
despatch,  to  "  let  the  contracts."  Congress,  however,  interposed,  and 
directed  the  selection  of  a  new  site.  This  was  done.  Perfected  plans  were 
then  prepared,  and,  after  due  advorttsement  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  bids,  contracts  were  awarded  and  bonds  executed  in  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  statute.  The  contractors  soon  after  commenced  work,  and 
it  was  actively  progressing  when,  under  a  mistaken  impression  of  fact, 
Congress,  on  the  11th  day  of  January  last,  directed  it  to  be  suspended 
for  forty  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  expediency  of  fur- 
ther legislation  in  the  premises  continued  to  attract  attention,  and  was 
receiving  the  consideration  of  Congress.  A  bill  subsequently  passed 
one  house  and  is  now  iieuding  iu  the  other.  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  work  has  not  been  resumed. 
This  protracted  and  mmeccssary  delay  has  arisen  irom  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  department,  and  occasioued  serious  injury  to  innocent 
parties  and  the  public  As  the  projected  new  building  is  absolutely 
uecessary,  I  hope  that  Congress  will  take  prompt  and  decisive  action  in 
regard  to  it. 

Some  years  ago,  the  penitentiarj-  in  this  city  was  appropriated  by  the 
military-  authorities.  It  was  never  restored  to  its  original  uses,  and  bas 
been  since  destroyed.  Adults,  convicted  of  felony  and  sentenced  by  the 
supreme  court  of  this  District  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  are  sent 
to  an  institution  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Considerable  expense  is 
incurred  in  transporting  and  subsisting  them.  Persons  convicted  or 
crime  aguiust  the  United  States  may  be  imprisoned  in  a  State  prison 
or  house  of  correction  of  an  adjoining  State  or  district,  if,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  com't  pronouncing  the  sentence,  there  be  no  suitable 
place  of  confinement.  Convicts  from  some  of  the  southern  States  were 
formerly  confined,  during  the  term  of  their  -sentence,  in  the  {icuitentiary 
here,  but  are  now  conveyed  to  more  distant  points  at  increased  expense. 
A  penitentiarj-,  properly  constructed  and  judiciously  managed,  could  be 
rendered  self-sustaining  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts.    The  government 
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is  the  proprietor  of  lands  in  this  vicinity  which  affbrd  excellent  sites  for 
such' a  building.  The  ndghboring  quarries  fiimish  stone  of  a  superior 
quality.  Considerations  of  economy  suggest  to  Congress  the  expedienqr 
of  adopting,  at  their  approaching  sejssion,  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
District  penitentiary. 

I  am  not  officially  advised  of  the  condition  of  the  House  of  Conectioa 
for  this  District,  as  the  trustees  have  submitted  no  reports 

Ko  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  Its 
members  have  been  active  and  vigilant  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  within  the 
District  During  the  past  year  t&ey  made  18,834  arrests,  3,549  of  which 
were  females;  11,165  of  those  arrested  were  unmarried,  and  7,387  could 
neither  read  nor  write;  6,409  were  dismissed,  64  turned  over  to  the 
militaiy,  and  880  committed  to  jail ;  341  gave  bail  for  their  appearance 
at  court,  2,056  were  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  675  required  to  enter 
into  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  In  327  cases  minor  punishments  were 
inflicted.  Fines  in  8,082  cases  were  assessed,  amounting  to  $35,274  40; 
4,038  destitute  jiersons  were  fbmished  with  temporary  lodgings ;  165  lost 
children  were  restored  to  their  homes,  and  167  sick  and  disabled  persons 
were  assisted  and  taken  to  the  hospital.  Of  the  number  arrested  12,752 
were  charged  with  offences  committed  upon  the  person,  and  6,082  with 
offsnces  against  property.  The  detective  force  made  458  arrests,  recov- 
ered lost  or  stolen  property  to  the  amount  of  $25,727  35,  and  disdiarged 
other  important  duties.  The  labors  of  the  sanitary  company,  although 
insnfflcient  for  the  purpose,  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  atotement  of 
nuisances  and  the  enforcement  of  the  police  regulations  for  promoting 
the  cleanliness  of  the  city.  More  efficient  measures  should  be  devised  to 
secure  objects  so  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  population. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1867,  a  complete  census  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  District  was  taken  by  this  force  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  invited  attention  to  the  exi)ediency  of  creat- 
ing a  court  for  the  summary  trial  of  offences  of  a  minor  grade.  A  justice 
of  the  peace  of  this  District,  in  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  chiefly 
acts  as  an  examining  magistrate.  Most  of  such  offences  are  cognizable 
in  the  supreme  court,  where  the  accused  is  rarely  put  upon  his  trial 
until  the  term  after  an  indictment  against  him  has  been  found.  If  una- 
ble to  give  bail,  tie  remains  in  custody.  When  a  prima  facie  case  against 
him  has  been  made  out  at  the  preliminary  examination,  the  witnesses 
are  recognized  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  and  subsequently  before 
the  court  after  indictment  found.  Their  fees  for  such  attendance  aie 
taxed  against  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  are  transient  i)er80iis 
without  a  fixed  residence.  It  often  occurs  tnat  when  the  cause  is  called 
for  trial,  it  is  discontinued  by  reason  of  their  absence  beyond  the  reach 
of  process.  The  accused  thus  escapes  deserved  pimishment.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  expense  of  the  criminal  court  in  this  District 
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amouuted  to  #26,612  12.  It  vaa  defrayed  exclusively  by  the  gOTem- 
meiit.  A  tribaaal  sach  bs  I  bare  suggested,  has  bees  organized  in 
almost  every  otber  populous  city,  and  witU  evident  benefit  to  the  public. 
By  its  instrumeDtality  the  ends  of  criminal  jostlce  vonld  be  effectually 
aud  cheaply  served,  and  the  right  of  the  accosed  to  a  speedy  trM 
attained.  The  supreme  court  of  the  District,  relieved  of  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  prosecutions,  could  mth  greater  despatch  dispose 
of  the  civil  cases  on  its  calendar. 

During  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1868,  the  expenditnres  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane  vere  9114,036  81,  and  there  were 
admitted  152  patients,  being  an  excess  of  43  over  the  number  admitted 
the  preceding  year.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  them  were  males,  69 
of  whom  were  from  the  army  and  navy.  The  whole  number  qpder 
treatment  was  432.  Seventy-six  were  discharged;  of  these  63  were 
restored  and  eight  improved.  There  remained  under  treatment  at  that 
date  ^29.  There  have  been  1,464  jieraons  treated  in  the  institntton  since 
it  was  opened,  of  whom  1,145  were  natives  of  this  country.  The  board 
recommend  that  there  be  appropriated  $90,500  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870;  (10,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds,  and  $33,000  for  the  purchase 
of  148  acres  of  ground.  The  excellent  management  of  this  institution 
emiuently  entitles  it  to  the  continued  confidence  and  patronage  ef  Con- 
gress. The  estimates  are  reasonable,  and  1  cordially  commend  them  to 
the  most  favorable  consideration. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  22  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  directors  request  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations :  To  supply  a  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$17,500;  for  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
$31,0CV);  for  buildiugs,  $66,000;  aud  for  improving  gronnds,  $4,000 ; 
making  in  all  $118,500. 

lu  my  last  report  I  earnestly  commended  to  the  fostering  care  of  Con- 
gresa  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum.  The 
act  of  the  27th  of  July  last  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  dmiiig  the  current  year,  aud  required  that  all  expenditures 
should  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army. 

Dimng  the  year  endiug  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  total  number  of 
women  under  treatment  was  631 ;  33  of  them  were  pay  patients,  from 
whom  the  sum  of  $1,3^0  44  was  received ;  549  were  restored  to  health  f 
10  were  relieved,  and  12  died.  The  small  amount  of  receipts  ia  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  requisite  accommodations.  Most  of  the  available  space 
was  occuiiied  by  free  patients,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  who  desired  to 
secure  private  apartments.  The  increased  number  of  inmates  rendered 
neceasarj'  a  considerable  outlay  for  furniture  and  bedding.  The  iunds 
derived  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  all  sources,  were  insufficient  to 
cover  the  actual  expenditures,  and,  at  the  close  thereof,  the  institution 
vas  $7,000  in  debt.  The  directors  request  that  a  clause  appropriathig 
that  sum  bo  inserted  in  the  deficiency  bill. 
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The  estimates  for  rent  and  the  sapport  of  the  institution  during  the 
next  year  are  $18,000.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Congress  \ri]l  cheerfidly  aeoc»d 
that  amount.  I  also  submit  an  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  ground  uid 
the  erection  of  permanent  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  The 
title  to  the  property,  wh[en  acquired,  should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

The  laws  providing  for  the  receipt,  custody,  and  distribution  by  this 
Department,  of  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  other  o£Bcial  publica- 
tions, have,  as  far  as  practicable,  been  carried  into  effect.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  revising  the  statutes  which  relate  to  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  documents  published  by  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

Ope  of  my  predecessors,  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  office,  urged 
the  propriety  of  an  appropriation  for  erecting  and  furnishing  suitable 
residences  for  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments.  After  alluding  to  the  value  of  money  when 
the  government  went  into  o];)eration,  and  the  salaries  of  those  officers  were 
originally  fixed,  as  compared  with  that  which  it  bore  in  December,  1852, 
Then  his  report  was  submitted,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  $6,000,  at 
the  latter  date,  was  not  worth  much  more  than  $3,000  at  the  former. 
The  cost  of  rent,  provisions,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  in  this 
eity,  had  then  risen  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  rigid  economy  was 
required  to  enable  those  officers  to  live  within  their  incomes,  and  he  de- 
clared that,  as  far  as  his  observation  extended,  few  of  them  had  been 
able  to  do  so. 

His  remarks  in  this  connection  present  the  facts  and  my  own  views  in 
so  striking  a  light  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  incorporate  them  in  this 
paper: 

"Upon  ererj cbang^  of  adniinistratioD,  or  in  cases  of  tbe  death  or  resi^ation  of  ir«inben 
of  the  cabinet,  tbcir  saccessors,  often  from  remote  parts  of  the  eonntrj,  find  themielTct 
embarrassed  in  obtaining,  even  at  an  exorbitant  price,  a  suitable  residence  for  themselvei 
and  their  families.  They  are  then  compelled  to  expend  at  least  one  year's  salary  in  Grabb- 
ing their  establishment,  and  are  consequently  obliged  to  draw  upon  their  private  retonrcei 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Much  of  their  time  and  attention  is  occupied  by  these  domes- 
tic concerns,  which  might  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  public  interests.  At  tbt 
close  of  their  terms  they  are  forced  to  dispose  of  their  household  effects  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice, 
and  return  to  their  homes  impoverished  in  fortune,  and  with  the  ungracious  reflection  that 
while  they  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  public  service  their  country  has  reftised 
them  even  the  means  of  support. 

"It  may  bo  said,  in  reply,  that  there  is  no  obligation  on  any  one  to  accept  these  positioss, 
and  if  they  do  so  they  must  abide  by  the  consequence  of  their  own  acts.  In  one  sense  this 
is  true.  There  is  no  legal  obligation  on  any  one  to  accept  an  official  position,  but  there  if  s 
high  moral  and  patriotic  obligation  on  every  citizen  to  contribute  his  ser\'ice  to  his  countrr 
when  it  may  be  required ;  and  there  is  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  country  not  to  allov 
him  to  suffer  in  his  private  fortune  by  that  service.** 

Congress  did  not  accede  to  his  recommendation ;  they,  however,  passed 
the  act  of  March  3, 1853,  which  increased  tbe  salary  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  $5,000,  prescribed  by  the  act  of  September  24, 1789,  to  $8,000, 
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and  gave  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet  the  same  amonnt.  The  addi- 
tiou  thus  made  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  liooae  rent.  No  incKase 
has  been  voted  since,  notwithstanding  the  constant  appreciation  of  labor, 
rent,  and  every  article  of  consumption.  My  observation  and  experience 
enable  ine  to  afOrm,  with  unhesitating  confldcnce,  that  the  income  of  the 
office  will  not  equal  the  outlay,  if  the  incumbent  lives  in  a  style  at  all 
compatible  with  the  proprieties  of  his  position,  and  the  relations  which  a 
decent  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  society  compels  him  to  maintain. 
"  The  high  offices  of  the  country  should  bo  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
to  the  rich ;  but  the  practical  effect  of  the  present  rate  of  comjiensation 
4-ill  soon  be  to  cxchide  from  the  executive  councils  all  who  have  not 
ample  resources  independently  of  their  official  salaries." 

Several  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  department  refer  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  judiciary.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  writers  of  the  last  ccn- 
turj'  I'emarks,  that  the  administration  of  justice  seems  to  be  the  lead- 
ing object  of  institutions  of  government;  that  legislatures  assemble; 
that  armies  are  embodied,  and  both  war  and  peace  made  with  a  sort  of 
reference  to  the  proper  administration  of  laws,  and  the  judicial  protec- 
tion of  private  rights.  While  this  is  emphatically  true  in  every  tree 
country,  tlie  judicial  department  of  the  United  States  ia  charged  also 
nith  other  duties,  and  its  power  extends  to  alt  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  guardianship  of  the  fuudsr 
mental  law  has  been  thus  confided  to  it.  The  Supreme  Court  decides, 
in  the  last  resort,  questions  iuvohing  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
federal  government  and  its  various  departments,  as  well  as  tbe  reserved 
powers  of  the  several  States,  and  the  consistency  of  their  legislation 
with  tbe  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress.  Ko  foreign  tribunal  pos- 
sesses so  broad  a  jui-isdiction,  or  deals  with  issues  so  vitally  affecting 
national  power,  dignity  and  sovereignty.  Its  members  should  consist 
of  jittists,  who,  having  gained  the  highest  honors  of  the  bar,  bring  to 
the  discharge  of  their  exalted  trust,  mature  experience  and  pre-eminent 
talents  and  learning.  Their  salary,  if  not  equal  to  their  former  profes- 
sional income,  should  at  least  secure  them  an  independent  support-,  and 
bear  a  jnst  relation  to  their  arduous  employment.  One  of  the  most  emi- 
licnt  judges  of  tbat  court,  resigned  on  account  of  the  scanty  salary,  and 
a  venerable  Chief  Justice,  whose  labors  during  a  long  life  conferred 
endui'iug  benefits  nixm  his  conntrj-,  died  a  few  years  since,  bequeathing 
to  his  family  little  l)eyond  the  legacy  of  au  illustrious  name.  The  salary 
is  far  from  being  proportionate  to  the  weighty  responsibUities  of  the 
-station.  It  is  even  le»s  than  is  paid  to  some  subordinate  officers  in 
other  branches  of  the  public  service.  It  is  a  singular  and;  disreputable 
anomaly,  that  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  each, 
ivceived  in  pay  and  emoluments,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  larger 
compensation  tlian  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Hecent 
legislation  recognized  the  just  claims  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts, 
and  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  District,  but  Congress,  inadvertently, 
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I  presume,  omitted  to  make  a  becoming  provision  for  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ef  the  TTnited  States. 

The  proposition  to  erect  and  furnish  houses  for  the  Vice-President 
and  Cabinet  ministers  may  not  meet  vfith  more  favor  now  than  when  it 
was  originally  made.  I  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  that  50  per 
centum  be  added  to  their  present  salary  and  to  that  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  will  even  then  be  much  less  than  is  allowed  to 
officers  of  a  similar  grade  by  any  other  first-class  government.  The  Cab- 
inet ministers  will  not  receive  more  than  is  now  paid  in  coin  to  several  of 
our  foreign  representatives,  who  discharge  much  less  laborious  duties, 
in  capitals  not  more  expensive  than  Washington.  Since  the  salaries  in 
question  were  fixed  at  the  present  rate,  Congress  have,  by  successive 
statutes,  nearly  quadrupled  their  own,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  honorable  body  will  render,  in  some  degree,  to  others  the 
justice  already  secured  to  themselves. 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  heads  of  bureaus.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  whose 
salary  is  not  too  large,  receives  $4,500,  being  50  per  centum  more  than 
that  of  the  other  officers  of  equal  grade  in  this  department,  and  exceeds, 
by  more  than  28  per  centum,  that  of  his  official  superior,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  whose  duties  involve  far  more  labor  and  responsibility.  This 
glaring  and  indefensible  inequality  should  be  corrected.  I  recommend 
that  the  annual  salary  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  be  fixed  at  $5,000, 
and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs,  and  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  shall  each  be  paid  $4,500  per  annum. 

The  duties  of  a  copyist  are  merely  mechanical,  and  he  is  liberaUy 
paid,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  same  qualifications  in  any  other  walk 
of  life  command ;  but  the  higher  order  of  clerical  labor,  requiring  for  its 
acceptable  performance,  intelhgence  and  special  knowledge,  as  well  as 
faithful  training  and  long  continued  ser\ice,  is  not  adequately  remuner- 
ated. It  is  my  settled  opinion,  the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  of 
experience  in  my  present  position,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  clerical  force 
would  be  essentially  promoted  by  thoroughly  reorganizing  it,  and  secur- 
ing to  clerks  of  experience  and  tried  ability  an  enhanced  comx>ensation. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  successful  woil:- 
ing  of  the  executive  departments  will  receive  the  consideration  it  so 
well  merits. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Pbesident. 
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KEPOET  OF  THE  COMMIS8IONEE  OP  THE  GENEEAL  LASD 
OFFICE. 

Depaetmbnt  of  the  Iktekior, 

General  Land  (>fflce,  November  5, 1868. 
Sm :  Parsnant  to  the  resolution  adopted  February  28,  1855,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  8tat^  the  foUowing  is  presented  as  an  abstract  of 
tiie  annual  report  of  this  ofnee  for  the  fis^  year  ending  June  30, 1868: 

1.  The  disposal  of  public  lands  by  ordinary  cash  sales,  by  pre-emptions, 
homestead  entries,  bounty  laud  warrant  locations,  college  scrip,  railroad 
and  swamp  selections,  amounted  to  6,655, 742y^  acres.  The  casli  receipts 
under  various  heads  amounted  to  $1,632,745  tlO. 

2.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  surveying  system  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  public  domain  being  intersected  by  20  base 
lines  aud  23  principal  meridians, 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  public  lands  is  Michigan  sbowD,  with  the 
quantity  remaining  undisposed  of^ 

4.  Like  information  in  regard  to  Wisconsin. 

5.  The  results  of  land  operations  iudicated  in  the  region  embraced  by 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  QUnois,  iii  which  the  proprietary  interests  of  the  Uuited 
States  have  nearly  all  been  disposed  of. 

6.  The  public  land  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  viz.,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  particularly  described  in  regard  to  their  pecu- 
liarities of  soil,  products,  and  resources,  the  quantity  of  public  laud 
undisposed  of  in  each  of  them  being  stated. 

7.  The  advantages  of  soil  aud  resources  shown  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
political  commuuiries  dankiug  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
northern  line  of  Louisiana,  \iz.,  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkan- 
sas, the  area  of  public  lands  undisposed  of  in  each  of  these  States  being  ' 
shown. 

8.  Similar  statements  made  in  regard  to  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
lying  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

0.  The  Territories  traversed  by  the  Bocky  moontains,  described  as  to 
soil,  resources,  the  area  of  pubhc  land  in  each  being  given,  with  the 
quantity  surveyed,  and  that  unsurveyed,  referring  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Kecom- 
niendatious  submitted  for  the  extension  of  the  land  system  to  the  new 
Territory  of  Wyoming. 

10.  Next  are  described  the  advantages  in  soil  and  resources  of  the 
Territories  aud  States  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, viz.,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  the  areaof  public  laudundis- 
posed  of  in  each  of  them  being  shown,  as  also  the  quantity  8ur\'eye<l  and 
that  unsurvsyed. 

11.  The  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  ocean  described  in  regard 
to  their  several  peculiarities  aud  value  in  soli  and  production,  the  quan* 
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tity  of  public  land  undisposed  oi  in  each  of  them  being  shown,  with  the 
area  surveyed  and  nnsnrveyed,  begining  with  Galifomi%  and  extending 
to  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

12.  Views  presented  in  regard  to  Alaska,  with  recommendation  of  the 
extension  to  that  territory  of  oar  land  machinery. 

13.  Sketch  given  of  the  leading  measures  prescribed  by  law  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands. 

14.  Satisfiictory  exhibit  submitted  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  receiv- 
ers of  public  moneys  and  disbursing  agents.  Becommendation  suggested 
that  the  statutoiy  provision  interaicting  the  employ^  of  the  General 
Land  Office  from  purchasing  public  land  be  extendi  to  the  ofl&oeis  of 
the  several  districts  of  local  land  administration. 

16.  The  pre-emption  policy  considered,  and  its  value  and  imfiortance  to 
the  countiy  shown.  Amendment  suggested  to  make  the  system  still 
more  effective. 

16.  Homestead  measure  discussed;  it&importance  shown,  and  rolings 
presented  on  various  important  points  which  have  arisen. 

17.  The  donation  claims  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  in  Washington 
Territory.  Progress  shown  in  regard  to  the  consummation  of  individual 
title. 

18.  Town-site  law  considered.  Begulations  adopted  in  regard  to  cases 
arising  under  the  acts  of  18G4, 1865, 1867,  and  1868. 

19.  Exhibit  furnished  in  regard  to  internal  improvement  grants,  gen- 
eral and  special. 

26.  Aggregate  of  the  grants  for  support  of  schools,  universities,  and 
colleges  shown,  with  the  area  statod  that  will  be  conceded  for  tiiis  pur- 
pose under  existing  principles  of  legislation. 

21.  The  policy  of  Congress  shown  in  making  grants  for  military  and 
naval  services  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time; 
aggregate  quantity  given  for  such  services. 

22.  An  exhibit  mi^e  in  regard  to  military  reservations;  i>ower  of  the 
executive  to  make  such  shown;  legislation  recommended  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  such  as  may  be  tinally  abandoned,  and  are  useless  to  the 
government. 

23.  History  of  the  proceedings  ordered  for  the  establishment  astronom- 
ically of  the  boundaiy  lines  between  Nebraska  and  Colonido,  between 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  between  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona;  also 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico 
under  8i)ecial  authority  of  law. 

24.  Details  pres^ted  in  regaixl  to  the  late  geological  sur\'ey  in  Nebraska 
under  act  of  March  2, 1807. 

25.  The  measures  shown  for  the  extension  of  such  explorations  west 
of  Ncbniska  into  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  under  act  of  July  20,  1868. 

20.  General  considei-ations  i>res(»nted  ni  regard  to  geological  and  min- 
eral interests,  with  i-ecommendations  that  authority  of  law  be  given  for 
the  creation  of  a  suitable  edifice  as  a  receptacle  foV  minerals  and  other 
illusti*atious  of  the  wealth  of  the  country'. 

27.  liaws  and  regulations  shown  in  regard  to  the  survey  of  islands  in 
meaudei-ed  lakes  and  rivers. 

28.  Questions  discussed  at  length  in  reganl  to  riparian  interests,  and 
the  rights  of  parties  in  that  relation  conHidei*ed.  The  rulings  of  the  conrtas 
and  the  department  in  reference  to  such  interests  fully  presented. 

29.  Progress  shown  in  regard  to  swamp  grants;  areas  of  selections  ui 
place  and  indemnity  conceded :  area  Hho\m  which  has  passed  to  the  sev- 
eral States  under  the  acts  of  (Congress  of  1849  and  1850. 

80.  Irrigation ;  particulars  shown,  and  suggestions  made  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject. 
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31.  Mining  taw  of  1866  conaidered^  and  the  mlings  shown  in  aeveral 
important  points  which  have  arisen  in  the  adminiatratioQ  of  the  etatiite 
in  different  mining  localities. 

32.  Remarks  on  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States;  extent  of 
grants  made  by  Congresa  in  aid  of  th^  same  j  details  presented  in  regard 
to  the  continental  lines;  quantity  stated  which  will  paaa  onder  existing 
grants. 

33.  Area  of  the  national  domain  shown ;  the  pnblic  acts  referred  to 
by  which  It  haa  reached  its  present  immense  proportitms ;  e^Minsion  (tf 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  republic,  and  its  relations  to  Asiatic  trade 
considered. 

34.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  tabular  statements  showing  in 
detail  operations  under  the  t^oob  laws  for  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands. 

35.  Estimates  submitted  for  the  service. 

36.  The  reiiort  is  accompanied  by  annual  returns  of  the  emreyors  gen- 
eral of  field  oi>eration8  in  the  several  surveying  districts;  also  by  maps 
illnstratiTe  of  the  progress  of  surveys,  and  of  other  public  interests. 

liespectfUlly  submitted : 

JOa  S.  WILSOK, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  O.  H.  Bbowothg, 
Secretary  of^the  Interior. 


Depabtmbht  op  the  Ikteeiob, 

General  Land  O^ce,  November  5, 1868. 
Sib  :  The  operations  of  this  branch  of  the  service  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  have  been  co-extensNe  with  all  the  public  land  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  the  laod  system  has  been  inaugurated,  embracing  the 
States  bounded  by  the  great  lakes  on  our  northern  frontier,  tlie  three 
immediately  south  of  them,  tJiose  fronting  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
tier  of  iMilitical  communities  flanking  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
from  oiu-  northern  to  our  southern  limits,  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  these  in  the  plains,  and  travei'sed  by  tlie  Bocky  mountains,  and  those 
froutiug  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  department  has 
also  been  exercised  iti  regard  to  claims  of  parties  in  the  older  States  rep- 
resenting agrictilturnl  college  grants,  bounty  land  warrants,  Indian 
scrip,  and  other  elements  of  title  granted  pursuant  to  law.  The  dis^wsal 
of  the  public  htnds,  by  ordinary  cash  sales,  pre-emptions,  homestead  en- 
tries, locations  of  military  warrants,  college  scrip,  selections  in  aid  of  the 
reclamation  of  iniudated  lands,  lias  been  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
3Uth  June,  1868,  as  follows : 

Cash  sales 914,941.33 

Aggregate  of  mUitary  bounty  land  warrant  locations- . .        612, 533. 42 
Total  quantity  by  homestead  entries  under  acts  of  1862, 

1864,  and  1866 2,328,823.25 

In  the  same  period  there  were  approved  as  swamp  "in 

^laee"  to  several  States,  as  grantees,  under  the  act  of 
eptember  28,  1850, 145,628.89  acres,  and  selected  as 
swamp  indemnity,  113,568.96  acres,  making  a  total  of 
swamp  lands,  or  meir  equivalentB,  confirmed  to  States, 

of........r: .7. »S9,J»7.86 
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In  the  same  fiscal  year  titles  under  railroad  grants  have 
been  vested  in  certain  States  for  the  quantity  of 697, 257. 57 

Agricultural  and  mechanic  college  land  scrip,  issued 
under  act  of  1862.  has  been  located  by  the  assignees  of 
certain  non-land  holding  States,  equal  to 1, 942, 889. 08 

Making  a  total  of  public  lands  disposed  of  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868,  of 6, 655,  742. 50 


The  cash  receipts  during  the  same  period  for  ordinary  sales  and  pre- 
emptions, including  a  sm^  quantity  of  military  scrip  received  as  money 
for  the  $10  homestead  payments;  for  commissions  on  homesteads;  for 
fees  in  the  locating  of  agricultural  college  scrip,  for  same  in  the  locat- 
ing of  military  warrants,  for  fees  in  pre-emption  cases,  on  donations, 
on  railroad  selections,  and  on  certified  transcripts  under  the  acts  of  1861 
and  1864,  make  an  aggregate  received  during  the  year  terminating  the 
30th  of  June,  1868,  of  $1,632,745  90. 

In  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bound- 
aries of  tracts  of  the  public  laud  iare  ascertained  and  e^tabli^ed,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  present  the  following 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  RECTANGULAR  SURVEYIN*  SYSTEM. 

The  public  lands  are  first  surveyed  into  rectangular  tracts,  according 
to  the  true  meridian,  noting  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
Those  tracts  ai'e  called  townships,  each  of  six  miles  square,  having 
reference  to  an  established  principal  base  line  on  a  true  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, and  to  longitude  styled  principal  meridian.  Any  series  of  con- 
tiguous townships,  north  or  south  of  each  other,  constitute  a  range;  the 
townships  counting  from  the  base,  either  north  or  south,  antl  the  ranges 
from  the  principal  meridian,  either  east  or  west.  Each  township 
is  subdivided  into  36  sections  of  one  mile  square,  or  040  acres.  Tlie 
diagram  herewith  shows  the  mode  of  surveying?  tlie  township  lines  from 
the  initial  point  or  intersection  of  the  principal  base  with  the  ])riiK*ii>al 
meridian,  astronomicjilly  ascertained  with  reference  to  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  degree  of  longitude. 

In  establishing  and  surveying  a  base  line  from  the  initial  point  east  and 
west,  quarter  section,  section  and  township  corners  are  establishtnl  at 
every  40,  80,  and  480  chains,  respectively,  which  are  for  sections  and 
townships  lying  north  of  the  base,  and  not  for  those  situated  south. 

In  surveying  the  principal  meridian  north  and  sonth  of  the  initial 
point,  similar  corners  are  established,  which  are  common  lor  townships 
lying  immediat4»ly  east  or  west.  Standard  parallel  or  convction  lines 
are  run  east  and  west  from  the  principal  meridian  with  similar  chanK'ter 
of  corners,  as  on  the  principal  base  and  meridian,  and  constitute  8])ecial 
bases  for  township  lines  lying  north  thereof',  the  cornM^^tiou  lines  beiu? 
run  and  marked  at  every  four  townshii)s,  or  24  niDes  north  of  the  basi\ 
and.at  every  five  townships,  or  30  miles  south  of  the  same. 

Qtride  meridians  are  surveyed  at  distances  of  every  eight  ranges  of 
townships,  or  48  miles  east  and  west  of  the  principal  meritlian ;  tbi' 
guides  norih  of  the  principal  base  starting  either  from  it  or  froui 
standard  parallels.  They  are  closed  by  meridional  lines  on  other  standard 
parallels  immediately  north,  while  those  lying  south  of  the  ]>rincipal 
bases  start  in  the  first  instance  from  the  first  standard  pamllel  south, 
and  aro  closed  by  meridional  lines  on  the  principal  base.     Then  tb^ 
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fpiides  begin  on  Uie  second  standard  parallel  sooth,  and  close  on  the 
first  standard  paralld  sooth,  again  starting  from  the  third  standard 
parallel  south,  and  closing  on  t£e  second  standard  parallel  south,  aii€i 
so  on.  The  closing  comers  on  the  principal  base  and  standard  parall^ 
are  established  at  points  of  convergency  of  the  meridians,  which  occa- 
sion a  doable  set  of  comers  on  the  principal  base  and  correction,  or 
standard  parallels,  styled  "standard  comers"  and  "closing  coruers." 
This  process  reqoires  off-setting  of  the  guide  meridians  to  the  extent  of 
the  convergency  of  the  meridiaua  on  each  of  the  standard  parallels  and 
bases. 

The  principal  base,  principal  meridian,  standard  i>arallels,  and  guide 
meridiaos,  constitate  a  frame-work  of  the  rectangolar  system  of  public 
surveys.  Withiu  these  limits  any  errors  are  avoided  which  otherwise  _ 
woulif  result  &om  adhering  to  the  surveys  made  as  the  law  directs,  to 
the  true  meridian,  in  couseqoence  of  the  convergency  of  meridians  and 
of  measurement  over  uneven  surfaces. 

The  sur\-ey8  of  the  standard  lines  are  made  with  instroments  opera- 
ting independently  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  magnetic  being  not«d 
solely  to  show  the  true  variation.  These  lines  divide  the  sphere  of 
field  operations  iuto  parallelogi-ams  of  48  by  24  miles  north  of  the 
principal  base,  and  48  by  30  miles  sontji,  the  convergency  of  tho 
meridians  in  the  former  instance  beiu^  greater  than  in  the  latter. 

The  parallelograms  formed  by  mendiaus  and  parallels  are  in  their 
turn  subdivided  into  townships,  and  the  latter  ultimately  into  sections 
withauordiuarybutperfectly  adjusted  compass.  These  parallelograms 
also  serve  to  connect  distant  surveys  &om  those  progressing  regu- 
larly from  the  initial  point,  if  first  required,  for  the  convenience  of 
remote  settlements  or  other  considerations. 

The  township  lines  start  Irom  the  standard  comers,  pre-established  on 
the  i)rincipal  base  and  standard  or  correction  parallels,  and  are  sur- 
veyed to  the  exteut  required  within  each  parallelogram.  On  those 
lines  quarter  section,  section,  and  township  comers  are  fixed  to  govem 
the  subdivisional  work  of  the  townships  iuto  36  sections. 

The  sections  of  one  mile  square  are  the  smallest  tracts,  the  oot- 
botuidaries  of  which  the  law  requires  to  be  actually  surveyed.  Their 
minor  subdivisions,  represented  iu  dotted  lines  on  the  accompanying 
diagram,  are  not  surv'eyeil  and  marked  in  the  field.  They  are  defined 
by  law,  and  the  snrveyora  general  in  protracting  township  plats  from 
the  field-notes  of  sections  merely  designate  tbem  in  red  ink,  the  lines 
being  imaginary,  connecting  opposite  quarter  section  comers  in  each 
section  from  south  to  north,  and  ti-om  east  to  west,  thereby  dividing  sections 
into  four  quarter  sections  of  160  acres  each,  and  these  in  their  turn  ijito 
quarter  quarter  sections  of  40  acre  tracts,  by  imaginary  lines,  starting 
from  the  equidistant  points  between  the  section  and  quarter  section 
corners  to  similar  points  on  the  opiH>site  sides  of  the  section. 

Each  section  coutaming  640  acres,  subdivided  into  legal  subdivisions, 
affords  forty  diflerent  descriptions,  susceptible  of  being  disposed  of  to 
purchasers,  from  640  acre  tracts  to  40  acre  parcels. 

This  convenient  mode  of  subdividing  sections  with  a  view  to  economy 
and  to  facilitate  sales  of  small  tracts,  although  not  actual^  marked  on 
the  ground  by  metes  and  bounds,  yet  under  laws  of  Congress  are 
susceptible  of  demarkation  by  any  surveyor  in  the  different  States  and 
Territories,  in  accordance  with  the  field-notes  of  the  original  survey 
made  by  United  States  officers. 

The  rectangular  system  has  been  in  operation  for  npwards  of  eighty 
years.    Its  advantages  over  the  trigonometrical  method  consist  in  its 
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eoonomTi  simplicily  in  the  process  of  transfBr,  and  breTityof  deBcriptfon 
in  deedmg  the  premises  by  patents,  and  in  the  convenience  of  reference 
of  the  most  ndnnte  lefj^  snodivision  to  the  comers  and  lines  of  aectjons, 
townships  of  given  principal  base  and  meridians,  affordine  nnerting 
means  for  the  restoration  of  lines  and  mariLS  when  destroyed  by  thne  or 
accident. 

Since  Hie  inangoration  of  the  S3rstem  it  has  nndei^ne  modification  in 
regard  to4iie  esteblishment  of  standard  lines  and  initial  points,  the  sjrs- 
tem  of  panallels  or  correction  lines,  as  also  of  goide  meridians  havmg 
been  instituted,  contributing  much  towards  the  completeness  of  fhe  sys- 
tem.   There  are  at  present  permanently  established  twenty 


bases,  and  twenty-tliree  principal  meridians,  controlling  the  public  sur- 
vey in  the  land  States  and  Territories,  witn  the  exception  of  Alaska, 
Wyoming,  and  Indian  country.    The  public  surveys  in  some  districts  are 

B^vemed  by  one  princijMd  bi^e  and  principal  meridian,  as  in  Arkansan, 
issouri,  Iowa,  parti;^  m  western  Mmnesota,  and  eastern  Dakota,  where 
the  5th  principal  meridian  and  principal  base  have  the  initial  point  in 
Arkansas,  and  yet  controlling  aU  the  surveys  in  those  political  divisions. 
In  GaUfomia  tiia:e  are  three  different  initial  points,  necessitated  by 
idirupt  mountains  throughout  the  State. 

Hie  latest  established  princii>al  base  and  meridian  are  in  Montana, 
which  regulate  the  surveys  in  that  Territory.  It  is  reported  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  as  being  ^^  on  the  summit  of  a  limestone  hiU  about  800  feet 
high,  about  12  miles  southwest  of  the  junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the 
Missouri  river,''  instead  of  Beaver  Hc^  Bock,  as  suggested  to  him  in 
1807,  the  latter  having  been  found  by  actual  examination  less  suitable. 

Tne  lines  of  public  survey^over  level  ground  are  measured  with  four- 
pole  chain  of  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  80  chains  constituting  one  lineal 
mile,  but  with  two-pole  where  the  features  of  the  country  are  broken  and 
hilly.  The  lines  thus  chained  are  marked  through  timber  land  by  chops 
on  line  trees  on  each  side,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  trees  those  standing 
nearest  the  survey  on  both  sides  are  blazed  diagonally  towards  the  line  run. 
Trees  standing  at  the  precise  spot  where  legal  comers  are  required  are 
made  available.  If  no  such  tr^  are  there  then  the  comers  are  perpet- 
uated by  posts  or  stones,  with  iuscriptious,  and  the  i)ositions  of  the  same 
are  indicated  by  witness  trees  or  momids,  the  an^ilar  bearings  and  dis- 
tances firom  the  comer  being  ascertained  and  described  in  the  tield-notes. 
The  lines  intersecting  na\igablc  streams,  the  areas  of  which  are  exehnUHl 
from  sale,  require  the  establishment  of  meander  corner  i)osts,  the  courses 
and  distances  on  meandered  navig^ible  streams  goveming  the  calailations 
from  which  true  contents  of  fractiimal  lots  are  computetl  and  ex])ressed 
on  township  plats.  Township  comer  posts,  or  stones  common  to  four 
townships,  am  set  diagonally,  proi)erly  marked  with  six  notches  on  each 
of  the  four  angles  set  to  the  cardinal  ]>oints  of  tlie  compass;  and  mile 
post^  on  township  lines  are  marked  with  as  many  notches  on  them  as 
they  are  miles  distant  from  the  township  comers  respectively :  the  four 
side*  of  the  township  and  section  posts,  which  are  common  torour  town- 
ships or  sections,  are  marked  with  the  corresponding  number  of  sections. 
See  subjoined  diagrams  in  the  appendices. 

The  princiiml  meridian,  base,  standard,  and  guides  having  been  first 
measured  and  marked,  and  the  corner  boundaries  thereon  established, 
the  process  of  surveying  and  marking  the  exterior  lines  of  to.wnship:^ 
north  and  south  of  the  base,  and  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  within 
those  standard  lines,  is  shown  on  diagrams  herewith. 

With  pai)ers  accompanying  this  repoit  will  be  found  form  of  a  survey- 
ing contract  and  bond  into  which  a  United  States  surve^-or  general  enters 
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with  a  deputy  snrveyor,  after  bein^  commissioned,  for  the  surrey  of  either 
standards,  townships,  or  suhdirisions.  The  contract  specifies  the  locali- 
ties where  surveys  are  to  be  made,  duration  of  the  time  within  which  the 
work  is  to  he  returned,  the  price  of  survey  per  lineal  mile,  IncludiQg  all 
contingent  expenses  to  be  home  hy  the  deputy  surveyor,  who  is  required 
to  execute  the  work  in  his  own  proper  person,  snbcoutracting  being  iUegal. 

BB-ESTABUSBIKa  THE  LINES  OF  FUBLIO  SUBTEV8. 

The  original  comers  when  they  can  be  fonnd  mnst  stand  onder  the 
statute  as  the  true  comers  they  were  intended  to  represent,  even  though 
not  exactly  where  strict  professioual  care  might  have  placed  them  in  the 
first  instance.  Missing  comers  mnst  be  re-established  in  the  identical 
localities  they  originally  occupied.  When  the  spot  cannot  be  detemlined 
by  the  existing  landmarks  in  the  field,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  field- 
notes  of  the  original  survey.  The  law  provides  that  the  length  of  the 
lines,  as  stated  in  the  original  field-notes,  shall  be  considered  as  the  true  . 
lengths,  and  the  distances  between  comers  set  down  in  those  uotos  con- 
stitute proper  data  Irom  which  to  determine  the  true  locality  of  a  missing 
corner;  hence  the  rule  that  all  such  should  be  restored  at  distances  prn- 
portionato  to  the  original  measurements  between  existing  original  land- 
marks. 


Information  is  frequently  called  for  in  reference  to  the  roles  prevailing 
in  the  surveys  and  subdivisions.  The  acts  of  Congress  approved  May 
10,  1800,  section  3,  vide  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  2,  page  73,  and 
February  11, 1805,  same  vol.,  pages  313  and  314,  regulate  the  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Although  the  statute  of  1805  does  not  require  actual  running  and 
marking  the  interior  hues  of  a  section  by  the  government  sorveyors,  it 
prescribes  certain  principles  upon  which  the  division  lines  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  the  lauds  sold  hy  legal  subdividous,  as  laid  down  on  town- 
ship plats  by  surveyors  general. 

The  subdivision  of  a  quarter  section  provided  for  by  section  1,  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  24, 1820,  Statutes,  vol.  3,  page  56G,  is  as  follows : 

And  io  every  COM  of  the  divielonora  quartel'  mc^od,  the  line  for  IhediTiiion  thereof  ihill 
niD  Dorth  and  eoutb,  and  conien  and  contenta  of  half-quarter  aectioDa  which  may  tberefifter 
be  sold  ahall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  and  on  the  piinciplea  directed  and  prescribed  bj 
the  second  section  of  «□  act  entitled  "  An  act  concemmg  the  mode  of  mrveying  the  public 
Innds  of  the  United  States."  paened  on  the  elerenth  daj  of  Fehixu-Tj,  eigbte«n  hundred  and 
five:  and  fractional  gections  contaioing  one  hundred  and  aiilj  acres  or  upwards  sbal  I  !□  like 
manner,  as  nearly  as  practicable  be  lubdivided  into  balf-qnarter  sections,  nader  such  ralot 
and  reicuIatioDS  as  may  be  prescribed  hj  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnrj. 

In  pursuance  of  said  foregoing  act  of  Congress,  the  Seci-etary  of  the 
Treasury^  then  having  Jurisdiction,  directed  the  subdivision  of  Actional 
sections  mto  half-quarters  by  north  and  south  or  east  and  west  Unes,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  most  compact  and  convenient  forms,  together  with  the 
quantity  contained  in  each  Bubdivision. 

The  aet  of  Congress  approved  April  5, 1832,  Statutes,  vol.  4,  page  503, 
provides  for  the  subdivision  of  a  half-quarter  thus : 

And  in  every  case  of  a  divisioQ  of  a  balf-qoarler  section,  the  line  for  the  division  theroof 
shall  ran  east  and  wait,  and  the  comers  and  cootentsofc[Uarter-qnftrter  sections  which  may 
thereafter  be  sold  shall  be  ascertained  M  nearly  aa  may  be  in  the  manner  and  on  the  prinelplea 
■lirected  and  prescribed  by  the  second  section  of  an  act  entitled  *' Anaot  cOBcemlng  tho 
■     . .      .,.        i.._  .._!_  _,  ..._  „_!._!  c .. 1  _jj  jj^  eloMnth  day  of 
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FelNiiMy,  elgfatean  Imiidred  and  fiTe»  and  ftaetknial  Metkms  containiDif  fewer  or  moro  Iba 
<me  hundred  and  sixty  acres  shall  in  like  mannert  as  nearly  as  may  he  inraeUeablet  be  anh* 
<ttTided  into  quarter*qnarter  sections,  nnder  such  mles  and  rcgnlations  as  may  be  pieecribed 
by  the  SeeretMy  of  the  Treasniy . 

In  accordance  with  these  le^  piavidonB,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy 
in  1834  directed  the  subdivision  of  sections  into  qnarter-qnarter  -  ^- 
as  follows : 

In  all  cases  where  the  qnantity  of  the  firaetlonal  section,  or  the  portion  thereof 
unsold,  and  liable  to  he  subdivided  nnder  the  act  of  5th  April,  183SK,  admits  of  the  sale 
one  or  more  quarter  sections,  yon  will  subdiride  such  quarter  sections  into  quarter^! 
se^ns,  and  they  will  be  destmbed  by  the  registers  as  quarter-quarter  seetioos. 

Fractional  sections  containing  less  than  100  acres,  after  the  sabdirioioii 
into  as  many  quarter-quarter  sections  as  it  is  susceptible  of,  may  be  sob- 
divided  into  lots*  each  containing  the  quantity  of  a  quarter^uarter.  by 
so  laying  down  tne  line  of  subdivision  that  they  shall  be  20  dudnswide; 
the  distances  are  to  be  marked  on  the  plat  of  subdivision,  which  must 
show  the  areas  of  the  quarter-quarters  and  residuaiy  fractions. 

The  aforesaid  legal  provisions  govern  the  methods  employed  fbr  the 
survey  and  calculation  of  areas  of  the  fractional  sections  on  the  north 
and  west  of  townships,  such  surveys  representing  the  proper  boondariea, 
contents,  and  subdivisions  of  the  several  sections,  half  sections,  quarter 
sections,  half-quarter  sections,  quarter-quarter  sections,  and  fractions 
designated  by  special  numbers. 

It  is  now  proposed  tc  show  the  progress  made  in  the  extension  ot  the 
lines  of  surveys,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  lands  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  national  territory  extending  from  the  Floridian  peninsula  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  begin  witli  the  frontier  States,  bounded 
by  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  first  with  the  State  of 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  originally  formed  part  of  the  region  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Vnrginia,  described  as  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio.  The  cession  embraceil  the  country  now  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Ulinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern  i>art  of 
Minnesota,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  213,000  square  miles.  Michigan 
was  first  erected  into  a  Territory  by  the  act  of  January  11, 1805,  and 
admitted  as  a  State  by  act  of  January  26, 1837 ;  Statutes,  vol.  5,  page  144. 
It  is  separated  on  the  north  and  east  from  the  dominion  of  Canada  by 
Lake  Superior,  river  St.  Marie,  Lftke  Huron,  St^  Clair  river.  Lake  8u 
Clair  and  Detroit  river,  having  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the  south,  and  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on  the  west,  embracing  an  area  of 
56,451  square  miles,  or  36,128,640  acres.  The  State  is  divided  into  two 
I)eninsulas,  northern  and  southern^  separated  by  the  straits  of  Mackinaw, 
uniting  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  northern  peninsula  in  its 
greatest  length  is  316  miles,  and  from  30  to  120  wide,  embracing  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  or  22,580  square  miles.  This  penin- 
sula presents  a  striking  contrast  in  soil  and  surface  to  the  southern,  the 
latter  being  generally  level  or  undulating^  and  very  fertile,  the  former 
rugged  and  in  certain  portions  even  mountainous,  the  streams  abounding 
in  rapids  and  waterfalls,  rendering  the  scenery  very  picturesque  and  bean- 
tiftil.  The  climate  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  rigorous,  and  the  soil 
sterile,  fully  compensated,  however,  by  the  extensive  deposits  of  cop- 
l)er  and  iron.  The  eastern  portion  is  less  rugged  than  the  weetern, 
where  mountains  attain  an  altitude  of  neai-l v  2,0(K)  feet. 

The  central  portion  of  this  peninsula  is  rolling  table  land,  for  the  most 
part  well  timbered  with  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  Uich,  oak,  a^ien, 
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maple,  ash,  and  elm,  abouBding  in  rich  depodte  of  copper,  extendhi^ 
IJom  Lake  Superior  at  Keweenaw  Point  to  the  western  borders  of  Micbi- 
gau.  Minerals  also  exist  on  Isle  Boyale,  (in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Lake  Superior,  45  miles  north  of  Keweenaw  Point,)  which  embraces  an 
area  of  230  square  miles.  These  localities,  together  with  Ontonagon  and 
Portage  lake,  constitute  the  principal  mining  regions  in  Michigan,  the 
shipments  of  copper  alone  fiom  Portage  lake,  Keweenaw,  and  Ontona- 
gon, from  1845  to  1865  inclusive,  amounting  to  70,107  tons.  In  1865 
these  mines  produced  9,971  tons;  in  1800,  about  7,600;  while  the  yield 
of  1807  will  not  probably  exceed  5,000  tons.  The  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duct is  not  attributable  to  any  failure  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  scarcity 
and  consequent  high  i)rice  of  labor,  which,  in  one  instance,  led  to  a 
suspension  of  operations.  The  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  this  State  are 
almost  exclusively  in  Marquette  county,  the  Jackson,  Cleveland,  and 
Lake  Superior  mines  being  the  principal  ones.  The  yield  of  the  iron 
mines  from  1855  to  1802  was  414,130  tons;  in  1803  it  was  273,000 
tons  of  ore ;  in  1866,  290,872  tons  of  ore,  and  18,437  tons  of  pig  iron ; 
while  in  1867  it  amounted  to  469,320  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  $2,345,600, 
and  30,911  tons  pig  iron,  valned  at  $1,130,120,  being  an  increase  of 
172,448  tons  of  ore  and  12,474  tons  of  pig  iron  over  the  product  of  1866. 
Lake  Superior,  washing  the  northern  shores  of  this  peninsula,  and 
the  largest  expanse  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  embraces  an  area  of 
23,000  square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  1,5(H)  miles.  The  southern  pen- 
insula includea  tliree-fiftlis  of  the  entire  area  of  Micbigan,  being  275 
miles  from  north  to  sonth,  and  175  on  the  southern  boundary  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Micbigan,  its  greatest  width  being  200  miles  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  This  peninsula,  so  interesting  in  lis  agricultural 
and  economical  aspects,  has  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  and 
improvements.  It  is  generally  level,  rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  on 
the  east  and  west  to  a  vast  undnlaring  plain  in  the  interior,  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  various  kinds  of  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  sugar 
maple,  elm,  linden,  hickory,  asb,  bass-wood,  locust,  dogwood,  p<^plar, 
beech,  aspen,  chestnut,  cedar,  tamarack,  and  paw-paw,  while  pme  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  peninsula.  A  small  portion  of  the  area  is  prairie;  a  considerable 
portion,  however,  is  termed  "oak  openings,"  which  are  beautiful  and 
fertile  natural  lawns,  dotted  over  with  scattering  trees  and  ijree  ftom 
nndergrowth. 

The  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  east  and  west  is  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lakes  and  1,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
climate  isvaried  and  less  rigorous  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The 
great  fertilif.y  of  the  soU  is  everywhere  attested  by  a  luxuriant  flora 
and  by  crops  of  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  wheat  yield  of 
Michigan  in  1866  was  14,740,639  bushels,  being  an  average  of  13.8 
bushels  per  acre,  valued  at  $37,588,630,  while  tiie  crops  for  18C7  and 
1868  are  reported  at  a  larger  average  than  in  1800.  The  culture  of 
Indian  com  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  entirely  successful.  The 
crop  for  1800  was  16,118,680  bushelB,beingan  average  yield  of  32  bushels 
to  an  acre,  and  valued  at  $13,217,318.  The  hay  crop  of  1803  was  valued 
at  $15,000,000,  and  that  of  1866  was  1,218,959  tons,  valued  at  $10,760,686. 
The  potato  crop  of  1866  amounted  to  5,037,298  bushels,  an  average  acre 
yield  of  110  bushels,  valued  at  $2,820,877.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated  extensively. 

Southern  Michigan  promises  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  apple-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  Union.  Peaches  are  raised  snccessfully  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  while  pears,  plums,  cherries,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  and  quinces  are  grown  throughout  the  State. 
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Alongthe  shore  of  Lake  Middgan,  in  tbe  valleys  of  tiie  SL  Josnk, 
Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Detroit  riTen,  including  the  islands,  as  f^dfas 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Tine  coltore  has  given  pmof  thi^  these  loeal* 
ities  are  well  adapted  to  tne  grape,  and  past  resale  ftom  liiia  btBneh  ef 
indnstry  eiTe  promise  of  g^eat  increase. 

The  salme  regions  of  Sfichigan  are  principally  in  Saginaw,  Baj^  aad 
Kent  counties,  East  Saginaw  being  the  most  important  Hie  qsanlilgr 
of  salt  produced  in  the  Saginaw  valley  in  18S5  wae  630,000  bands :  in 
1866, 407,997 ;  and  in  1867,  474,721  banela. 

The  lumber  trade  is  a  most  important  interest  In  1867  the  timber 
sawed  was  equal  to  1,400,000/XM)  fbet  The  principal  markets  tx  Iidb- 
ber  on  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  are  Chicago  and  Milwankee,  while  fron 
the  daginaw  valley  extensive  shipments  are  made  to.  Tdedo,  Olevelaiid, 
and  BuflBdo.  The  coal  re^on  of  Michigan  is  near  the  centre  of  tlie 
southem  peninsula,  covering  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles.  The  coal 
is  bituminous  and  of  good  quality ;  mainly  used  for  manufkctoring  pur- 
poses. 

Gypsum  also  exists  in  great  abundance,  principally  near  Oraad  Bi^ids 
and  Tawas  bay. 

Wool-growing  is  a  leading  interest,  the  crop  in  1867  being  estimated 
at  10JS00,000  pounds,  while  the  aggregate  value  of  live  bUkUl  was 
«S6,077,37a 

Detroit,  the  largest  and  most  iminnrtant  city  in  the  State,  havinif  a 
population  of  75,000,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Detroit  river,  six 
miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Glair.  It  possesses  one  of  the  fliiest 
harbors  in  the  worid,and  is  the  terminus  of  12  lines  of  steamera,  among 
which  are  daily  lines  to  all  the  more  important  ports  on  the  northeni 
lakes,  vis^Bumlo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Ogdensburg,  and  oiker 
points.  The  dty  is  also  an  important  railroad  centre,  connecting  with 
the  principal  points  of  the  State  and  aflfording  direct  communication 
with  the  east,  west,  and  south.  In  January,  1868,  the  total  value  of  rsal 
and  personal  property  in  Detroit  amounted  to  $88,014,237.  At  the  some 
d^te  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  $18,360,000,  the  amount 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  being  $G,(>00,000 ;  iron,  $4,500,000: 
leather,  $1,200,000;  furniture,  $1,000,000;  tobacco,  $900,000;  malt  mod 
malt  liquors,  $800,000;  cars,  $^m000;  and  newspapers,  $380,000. 

Lansing,  the  political  capital  of  Michigan,  has  a  population  of  5,000. 

Among  the  other  cities  which  have  grown  into  importance  in  the 
State  are  Grand  Bapids,  East  Saginaw,  Adrian,  Saginaw,  Ann  Arbor, 
Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Marshall,  Monroe,  Pontiac,  Flint,  Mar- 
quette, Port  Huron,  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  Tecnmseh.  lAnd  offices  are 
established  at  Detroit,  Ionia,  East  Saginaw,  Traverse  City,  and  Mar- 
quette, where  district  officers  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the 
entry  of  public  land  under  the  several  laws  of  Congi'ess ;  the  area  yet 
to  be  disposed  of  in  Michigan  being  equal  to  4,614,078  acres. 

WTSCOXSIN. 

The  State  next  west  of  Michigan,  and  which  has  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan  for  boundaries,  is  Wisconsin,  part  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  which  was  organized  into  a  Territory  by  act  of  April  20, 
1836,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  by  resolution  of  March  3. 
1847.  ^ 

The  State,  embracing  an  area  of  53,024  square  miles,  or  34/^11,360 
acres,  has  on  the  north  Lake  Superior  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  the 
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east  Lake  Micbigan,  on  tbe  south  Illinois,  and  on  the  weat  loira  anil  Min- 
neaot^  Wiscoosio  ei^oys  extraordinary  facUities  for  marine  transpor- 
tation, having  on  the  east  a  coast  line  on  Lake  Michigan  of  200  mUes, 
and  on  the  north  120  on  Lake  Saperior.  The  Misusaippi  river  flows 
along  the  vestem  border  400  miles,  navigable  throughout,  receiving  as 
tributaries  the  Wisconsin,  Black,  Chippewa,  and  Bt.  Croix^  all  large 
streams;  the  St  Croix  navigable  for  60  miles,  and  the  Chippewa  as 
high  up  as  the  fiUls.  The  l^es  and  the  Mississippi  are  connect«d  by  a 
canal,  uniting  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wi84M)nsiD  rivers, 
through  which  vessels  may  pass  during  high  wat«r.  The  other  streams 
are  the  Bock  river  in  the  southern  part,  flowing  into  Illinois  and  uniting 
with  the  Mississippi  near  Hock  island;  the  St.  Louis,  Bois  Bryl^,  Bad, 
and  Montreal  disi^arge  their  waters  into  Lake  Superior;  the  Menomooee, 
Pishtego,  Oconto,  Pensaukee.  and  Fox,  with  its  tributaiy,  the  Wolf,  run 
into  Urcen  bay;  and  the  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  and  Milwaukee  empty 
into  Lake  Michigui.  The  Ingest  lake  in  the  State  is  Lake  Winnebago, 
28  miles  long  and  10  wide.  The  other  principal  lakes  are  Pepin,  St. 
Croix,  Green,  Geneva,  Pewaugan,  Pewatikee,  and  Kaskoneong. 

The  surface  of  Wisconsin  is  generally  high  and  rolling.  The  soil  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  Stat«,  and  particularly  the  southeastern  por- 
tion, is  deep,  rich,  and  productive ;  the  northern,  with  thinner  soil,  (rtteai 
abounding  in  minerals  and  well  adapted  to  grazing. 

The  moat  important  miners  product  is  lead,  which  occurs  in  the  sonth- 
weat£m  part  of  the  State  as  s  carbonate  and  gaJena  or  8a][riinret,  the 
latter  largely  predominating.  Iron  ores  occur  in  large  qnentities.  Cop- 
per is  found  associated  with  rinc.  Plumbago  and  gypsum  exist  in  oon- 
siderabte  quantities,  and  agates  and  camelians  have  been  found  on  the 
lake  shores  and  in  the  trap  rocks.  Large  deposits  of  peat  ajid  shell 
marl  occur  in  the  marshes  and  former  beds  of  lakes,  also  clay  suitable 
for  brick  and  the  coarser  wares,  LinjieHtoDe  occurs  in  great  abundance, 
and  ia  susceptible  of  high  and  beantifiil  pelish.  Handsome  varieties  of 
marble  exist  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  State  the  pine,  balsam,  hemlock,  and  other 
coniferous  trees  are  found  in  vast  forests,  the  white  pine  aasuming  the 
largest  proportions.  The  other  principal  torest  trees  are  the  oak,  cedar, 
tamarack,  hickory,  anh,  etm,  poplar,  sycamore,  sugar  maple,  birch,  bass- 
wood,  and  aspen.  The  region  situated  between  the  prairie  on  the  sooth 
and  the  forests  on  the  north  is  covered  with  oak  openings,  being  trees 
scattered  here  and  there  over  a  lawn-like  surface,  forming  a  most  pleas- 
ing feature  in  the  landscape  of  that  region. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  lumber 
region,  that  tra*le  having  assumed  immense  proportions. 

Wisconsin  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  and  grazing  region.  The 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  State  evince  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to  the  production  of  great  quan- 
tities and  large  yields  of  wheat,  rj'e,  oats,  com,  barley,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, hay,  flaxf  clover,  and  grasses,  which  constitute  the  principal  fleld 
crops,  while  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  garden  are  equally  satis- 
factory. 

The  increase  in  population  is  rapid,  now  estimated  at  1,000,000,  while 
the  wealth  and  interilbl  improvements  in  the  State  have  been  steadily 
progressing.  In  1868  the  actual  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
was  9400,000,000. 

The  railroad  interests  rae  assuming  extensive  proportions.  There  are 
nearly  2,000  mUes  of  railroad,  representing  a  capital  of  $40,161,533. 
The  several  lines  traverse  the  richest  and  most  improved  portions  of  the 
State,  and  are  being  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 
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Milwaukee,  with  90,000  inhabitants,  the  most  popnlons  and  important 
commercial  and  manufEicturing  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Milwaukee  riv^  90 
miles  north  of  Chicago,  and  75  east  of  Madison.  It  has  one  of  the 
&M)st  harbors  on  the  northern  lakes.  This  beautiful  city  is  the 
centre  of  trade  in  the  richest  and  most  extensive  agricultural  district 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  has  been  classed  as  one  of  the 
largest  primary  wheat  markets  in  the  world.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Iowa  constitute  the  richest  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts on  the  globe,  abounding  likewise  in  other  great  sources  of  wealth. 

During  the  year  1867,  Milwaukee  afforded  a  market  for  produce  amount- 
ing to  $45,000,000,  and  during  the  same  period  91,924  tons  of  general 
merchandise  were  received  at  tiiat  port  finom  the  east,  exclusive  of  ooarae 
freight,  such  as  coal,  salt,  and  plaster.  An  official  report  places  the  mercan- 
tile business  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  at  $110,675,000. 
The  value  of  real  and  personal  city  property  at  tlie  present  time  is 
$39,204,542.  The  taxes  for  all  purposes,  including  State,  county,  and 
schooL  do  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  in  the  city  amoimts  to  $19,273,877.  The  amount  invested 
in  beef  and  pork  packing  is  $4,103,877.  An  extensive  net- work  of  rail- 
roads radiates  fix>m  Milwaukee,  traversing  the  most  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this  system  it  has  a  regular  line  of 
propellers  running  to  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  northern  lakes,  and  a 
daily  line  of  steamships  crossing  Lake  Michigan  between  Milwaukee  and 
Grand  Haven  during  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Madison,  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  is  beautifuUy  situated  on 
a  peninsula,  between  the  third  and  fourth  lakes  of  the  chain,  called  the 
Four  Lakes,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  enjoys  fine  facilities  of  railroad  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  60  towns  and  villages  in\he  State  having  a  population  of  1,000 
and  over,  and  22  towns  with  a  population  of  upwanls  of  3,000.  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Jauesvillc,  Beloit,  Oreen  Bay,  and 
Wateitown  are  all  thriving  business  cities,  containing  a  population  resfiect- 
ively  of  from  8,000  to  14,000. 

The  whole  area  of  the  State  has  been  surveyed  and  the  surveying 
machinery  withdrawn.  The  original  evidences  of  surveys  are  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  State  authorities  at  Madison.  There  are  land  offices  estab- 
lished at  Menasha,  Stevens's  Point,  La  Crosse,  Bayfield,  Eau  Claire,  and 
Falls  of  St.  Croix,  where  district  otlices  are  established  for  the  reception  of 
applications  for  the  entry  of  public  lands,  the  amount  yet  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  State  being  9,258,627  acres. 

OHIO,  INDIANA,  AND  ILLINOIS. 

The  political  divisions  immediately  south  of  those  on  the  great  lakes, 
and  in  which  the  land  system  was  inaugurated  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  are  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  in  thW, 
however^  the  title  of  the  general  govemnieut  to  the  soil  has  l>een  practi- 
cally extinguished,  only  a  few  scattered  tracts  remaining  unappropriated. 
In  the  massive  commercial  and  industrial  prosperif^^  of  these  magnificeDt 
States  we  see  some  of  the  tangible  material  results  of  our  beneficent  laud 
policy.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  they  were  unbroken  regions, 
exceptuig  a  few  feeble  disconnected  pioneer  settlements.  Now  they  con- 
stitute the  home  of  an  enlightened  civilization  biised  upon  popular  free- 
dom and  intelligence,  amply  endowed  with  agencies,  moral,  nitellectual, 
and  physical,  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  gieat  i)eox)le. 
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The  oieas  of  these  Btates  are  as  follows : 

Square  milM.  Acres. 

Ohio 39,  •64  26, 676, 960 

Indiana 33,809  21,637,760 

Illinoia 65,410  35,4(^,400 

129, 183  82, 677, 120 

This  snrface  exceeds  by  nearly  10,000  sqaare  miles  that  of  the  Britash 
islands,  and  by  22,000  sqnare  nules  that  of  Prossia.  It  is  more  tiian  half 
the  extent  of  either  tiie  French  empire  or  Qermany.  If  these  members  of 
the  republic,  like  the  States  of  Europe,  were  isolated  by  physical  and  his- 
torical caoses,  they  wonld  develop  into  a  powerful  and  commanding  nation. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity  all  their  organic  tendencies  are  towards 
complete  fusion  with  the  mass  of  American  civilization. 

Extending  &om  east  to  west  542  mUes,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  38S 
miles,  they  exhibit  a  similarity  of  climate,  soil,  and  production,  with,  how- 
ever, a  pleasing  variety  of  local  character.  The  outljiug  hills  of  the 
Allegheny  mountain  system  break  the  surface  of  oi^teni  and  Boutheastem 
Ohio  by  rugged  and  abrupt  ridges  of  considerable  height,  yet  gradually 
subsiding  into  the  gently  undulating  surface  of  western  Ohio  and  ludiana, 
and  ilually  into  the  broad  level  prairies  of  lUinois.  A  ridge  of  highlandB, 
forming  a  plateau  trom  600  to  1,000  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  constitute 
the  watershed  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  This  ridge  disappears 
near  the  border  of  Indiana,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  sinks 
towards  the  Mississippi,  finding  its  minimum  in  the  extreme  soutbera 
angle  of  Illinois,  about  340  feetabove  the  sea  level.  The  southern  deciivi- 
tiesof  thisduceniling  plateau  are  longer  than  the  northern,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  general  greater  length  of  the  aSluents  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  mineral  resoiu'ces  of  these  Sti^tes  are  very  extensive.  The  Alle- 
gheny basiu  covers  some  I2,00U&q  niiremilesof  Ohio,  while  the  gieat  central 
basin  occupies  7, TOO  square  miles  in  Indiana,  iind  44,000  squaic  miles  in 
Hlinois,  making  an  aggregate  workable  coal  area  of  63,700  square  miles, 
about  two  and  a  half  tunes  the  known  workable  area  of  the  whole  woild 
outside  of  the  Unite<l  States.  Extensive  detHj-sits  of  lea<l  have  long  been 
.  worked  in  northern  Illinois,  while  iron  is  mined  iu  increasing  qmintities 
in  widely  varied  localities.  They  represent  a  material  product  and  a 
dynamic  force  daily  exi»)uding  into  a  com])lete  iudnsti'ial  system,  and 
involving  a  motive  i>o\ver  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  Great  Urltaiu, 
whose  aggregate  susam  i>ower  now  surpasses  the  entire  muscular  force 
of  the  human  riu^  au<l  whose  mauufactiu-es  crowd  every  mart  of  the 
world's  commerce. 

The  soil  of  these  States  is  abumlautly  prolific  and  capable  of  varied 
production,  from  the  heaviest  cereals  to  the  most  delicate  fmits  and  hhres. 
The  census  report  of  IS60  shows  that  33,963,0i>l  acres,  or  about  two-filths 
of  their  surtiace,  were  improved,  and  that  23,S08,4T1  acres  of  unimproved 
lands  were  enclosed  iu  farms,  the  whole  representing  n  cash  value  of 
(1,643,707,807.  An  area  of  26,004,428  acres,  about  equal  to  the  State  ol 
Ohio,  was  "wild  land"  yet  unenclosed  and  in  wilderness.  The  value 
of  a^cultural  implements  was  845,232,201.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  these  aggregates,  representing  the  value  of  farms  and  binning  imx>le- 
ments,  have  at  least  doubled  since  the  last  census,  and  now  amount  to 
considerably  over  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  aggregates  of  live  stock  in  1860  were  as  follows:  horses,  mules, 
sad  asses,  1,784,385;  honied  catUe,  4,288,837;  sheep,  5,307,07^;  swiue, 
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7,853,071 ;  reprcsentinpr  a  ca«h  value  of  $104,741,583,  whidiliadiiiGrei 
in  18G5  to  6336,110,883,  and  in  1866  to  (345,331,485,  in  spite  of 
demand  caused  by  tbe  late  civil  war. 

The  production  of  cereals,  including  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  bailey^ 
buckwheat.,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  amounted  to  360^ 
bushels.  During  the  same  year  were  produced  39,971,221  poiai 
tobacco,  15,145,812  poimds  of  wool,  290,541  bushels  of  iK)tatoes,3,9l 
tons  of  hay,  91,902,364  pounds  of  butter,  24.073,245  pounds  of  A 
5,021,464  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  8.150,182  gallons  of  maple  and  soq 
mobiRses,  and  4,030,893  pounds  of  noney.  The  value  of  orchard  pni 
was  $4,314,574,  of  market  garden  products  (1,830,693,  of  stanj^ 
animals,  $39,582,582;  aggregates  which  have  since  enormously  inen 
In  1865  the  production  of  cereals  had  expanded  to  506,267,937  \m 
of  tobacco  to  53,:U(),769  pounds,  and  of  hay  to  5,392,794  tons,  v 
greater  or  less  increase  in  the  other  agricultural  staples. 

Tlicse  figures  are  very  partial  exiKments  of  the  industrial  pnM| 
of  these  splendid  States.  Tlieir  agricultural  enterprise  is  nowdii 
to  the  production  of  the  more  delicate  and  costly  fruits,  and  to  dw, 
ficatiou  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  tastes  as  Veil  as  to  tbe  ph; 
neoensities  of  life.  This  opens  a  wider  scope  of  production  and  a  I 
range  of  values,  both  intrinsic  and  commerciaL 

The  more  advanced  generalizations  of  science  are  constantly  csb 
in  improved  processes  of  cultiu^  and  ornamentation.  This  incn 
efficiency  is  largely  the  residt  of  the  establishment  of  agrienltnialMl 
and  publications,  the  literary  character  and  circulation  of  whidi 
been  remarkably  enhanced  within  a  few  years. 

The  manul'a4*turuig  interests  of  these  States  in  1860  were  repres 
by  ^,714  establishments,  using  raw  material  valued  at  il^kjSff. 
pa\ing  $36,259,245  to  119,775  oi)erativea,  male  and  female.  Then 
lUMMiuct  of  this  industrial  movement  was  822l*,075,503,  sbOTdng 
profit  of  over  50  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  iuvoste<l,  which  amooDl 
$102,;M)2,987. 

No  i2;'en(*i'al  statistics  of  these  States  have  l>een  xniblished  since 
but  it  is  t)eyond  doubt  that  the  various  branches  of  industrial  eiitei 
hav(»  expande<l  in  a  ratio  transc»ending  even  the  wonderful  ad^*ai 
agii(.'ulfun».  The  intelligent  public?  mind  of  these  States  has  al 
appnM'iated  the  ne^'essity  of  a  varicnl  industry  to  the  complete  de' 
nieut  of  their  resources.  With  a  mechanical  genius  fully  eqn 
the  most  favored  portions  of  the  country  they  will  not  be  sj^risifiet' 
any  monopoly  of  industry  by  any  section  of  the  Union.  AVith  i 
facturin;^  facilities  of  the  first  oitler  they  will  not  consent  to  then 
tion  of  their  enterprise  to  the  production  of  nnv  material  for  elaho 
in  the  higher  processes  of  ait  elsewhere,  either  in  foreign  couiitrie: 
older  i)ortions  of  the  United  States;  hence  we  may  i-easonably  coi 
that  in  manufactures,  as  in  agiicultiu'c,  these  States  \nll  occupy  J 
manding  position. 

Their  commercial  facilities  are  admimble;  on  the  north  tbe  ch 
gn»at  lalves  giving  them  a  direct  navigation  to  the  Atlantic,  whi 
Mississippi  and  its  affluents  furnish  tlnun  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  M 
and  communication  with  Ibreign  countries. 

These  advantages  of  a  lake  and  river  navigation  amounting:  toi 
20,000  miles  are  sui)i)lemented  by  artificial  agencies  of  immense  eflk 
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The  actnal  movemeBt  of  conuneroe  is  indicated  by  no  general  statis- 
tics, but  a  glance  at  a  few  prominetit  commercial  centres  will  reveal  au 
aggregate  RufllcieBtly  astoiuBliiag.  Obicago,  in  niinoie,  wbicb  30  years 
ago  wiis  a  small  settlement  around  Fort  Dearborn,  near  tbe  Boutb  eud  of 
Lake  Micbigan,  is  now  thelargestof  tbeintertorcideaof  tbe  Union.  Its 
population,  300,000,  is  exceeded  only  by  Now  Yorlf,  Fhiladelpbia,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Baltimore.  Tbe  caab  value  of  its  real  estate  is  4350,000,000,  and 
of  Its  personal  property  $150,000,000.  It  bag  $60,000,000  invested  iu 
manufactures,  embracing  all  processes  from  tbe  elementary  manipiUation 
of  tbe  raw  material  to  tbe  most  debcate  creations  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is 
tbe  terminT)8  of  twelve  trunk  lines  of  railroad,  witb  as  many  more  depend- 
ent brancbes,  and  witnesses  tbe  arrival  or  departure  of  a  train  once  in 
every  10  minutes  in  each  24  hours.  Ita  position  commands  the  entire 
length  of  tbe  basin  of  the  northern  lakes^  while  it  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  tbe  expansive  internal  communication  fomished  by  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi river  system.  It  is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  world,  its 
aggi'egate  receipts  and  shipments  lor  the  year  ending  July  1,  18&8, 
embracing  100,0(i!),727  bushels  of  cerealB,  and  3,565,831  barrels  of  flour. 
Its  facilities  for  this  trade  are  shown  in  eighteen  enormous  elevator  ware- 
liouses,  witb  an  aggregate  capacity  of  storage  for  10,680,000  busbebi  of 
grain.  Its  shipments  of  lumber  amounted  to  1,401 ,635,lii4  feet,  besides 
217,433,288  lath  and  927,969,775  shingles.  The  receipts  and  shipments 
of  hogs  were  2,916,851,  of  cattle  517,361,  of  beef  84,261  barrels,  of  pork 
178,851  barrels,  of  lard  27,241,225  pounds,  of  taUow  7,168,427  pounds,  of 
cut  meats  82,325,522  pounds,  of  hides  51j261,165  pounds,  of  wool  22,512,716 
pounds,  and  of  lead  15,399,021  pounds.  The  tonnage  owned  in  Chicago  the 
past  year  amounted  to  289,765  of  lake  vessels  ^one.  The  entries  and 
clearances  in  1864  embraced  4,338,770  tonSj  an  aggregate  which  has 
very  greatly  increased.  Among  its  facilities  for  trade  may  be  mentioned 
tbe  fact  that  it  has  30  miles  of  dockage,  and,  as  already  intimated,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  lumber,  grain,  and  meat  market  on  the  globe. 

Tlie  city  of  Chicago,  by  a  novel  aud  gigantic  enterprise,  is  supplied  witb 
pure  water  by  a  timnel  under  Lake  Michigan,  one  of  tbe  most  extraor- 
dinary eugiueeriug  feats  on  record.  With  a  growth  in  i)opu]atiou  unpar- 
alleled in  historj',  and  witb  an  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise,  this  young 
city  promises  to  become  one  of  the  leading  centres  controlling  tbe  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Its  position  on  the  interoceanic  Unes  of  railroad 
odmmunication  will  make  it  tbe  recipient  of  immense  trade  from  Asia 
and  Europe  by  way  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Its  future  cannot 
be  estimated  by  aiiytbing  in  our  past  exx>ericnce. 

Cincinnati,  tbe  second  city  in  the  region  under  consideration,  on  tbe 
OWo  river  aud  in  the  soutiiwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  founded 
near  tbe  close  of  the  last  century,  aud  now  numbers  a  population  of 
250,000.  This  city,  long  the  commercial  mart  of  tbe  West,  would  present 
a  remarkable  growth  and  development  but  for  the  still  more  wonderful 
j)rogre8.s  of  Chicago.  Its  advance  in  industrial  and  commercial  relations 
has  been  rapid  and  steady.  Its  total  of  imports  for  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1864,  was  $389,790,637,  an  increase  of  $245,601,324  over  the 
previous  year;  the  exports  were  $239,079,825,  or  a  total  movement  of 
9484,681,149,  embracing  merchandise,  cotton,  tobacco,  distilled  liquors, 
groceries,  hardware,  live-stock,  boots  aud  shoes,  leather,  flour,  grain,  and 
hay.  Its  manufactures  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  embracing  the 
elaboration  of  the  raw  material  in  tdl  the  processes  of  the  useful  osd 
degant  arts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  t^t  we  have  no  later  statistics  than 
ttuMe  of  1864 ;  sodi  data,  drabUeBS,  would  present  great  advances  upon 
Ihe  above  flgores. 
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Ainunuapolis.  the  Capital  and  metiopolia  of  Indiana,  sitaated  near  the 
centre  of  tiie  State,  on  the  national  roadj  was  aelectea  as  the  site  of  the 
State  capital  in  18120,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest  extending  at  least 
40  miles  in  every  direction.  Its  popolation  in  1840  was  2,^2 ;  in  185<l, 
8,090;  in  1800. 18,611 ;  in  1865,35,000;  and  is  now  probably  not  iter  abort 
of  50,000.  It  18  a  prominent  railroad  centre,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
system  of  manofactores  and  commerce. 

Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  month  of  Goyahoga  river,  is  another 
celebra4)ed  commercial  and  mannfactnring  city  in  Ohio,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  statistics  for  the  present  year,  commnnicated  in  a 
very  interesting  report  just  received  fix>m  the  Mayor,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  is  85,284;  value  of  real  estate, 
$52,000,000 :  of  personal  estate,  (29,676,500  ;  value  of  lake  commerce, 
(175,036,590;  railroad  commerce,  (684,976,136;  canal  commerce, 
(4,144.600 ;  total,  (865,057,326 ;  entered  and  cleared  vessels,  9,84a-4(m- 
nage,  3,070,984;  lake  vessels  owned,  202 — ^tons, 44,874 ;  canal  bcNata,  177 — 
tomiage,  9,195 ;  capital  invested  in  manu£eu)tures,  (13,000,000 ;  annual 
value  produced,  (44,000,000.  The  coal  trade  involves  a  capital  of 
(3,000,000,  and  shows  a  receipt  of  669,000  tons,  of  which  334,000  tons 
were  forwarded,  and  the  remainder  consumed.  Of  iron  ore  290,957  tons 
were  received,  and  249,728  tons  forwarded ;  and  of  pig  iron  90,000  tons 
wero  received,  of  which  35,000  were  exported,  the  remainder  being  manu- 
fiMStnred.  In  thepetroleum  trade  (3,000,000  were  invested,  the  operations 
during  the  year  involving  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  754,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil,  and  996,600  of  refined  oiL  The  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital 
ei  (1,000,000,  shows  the  import  and  export  of  145,874,000  feet,  128,683,500 
shingles,  73,352,000  lath,  and  18,000,000  staves. 

Toledo,  on  Lake  Brie,  at  the  mouu  of  Maumee  riyer,  reported  in  1800 
a  population  of  13,768,  which  has  since  expanded  to  30,000.  The 
tnmsactions  of  the  grain  commission  houses  in  the  year  1867  amounted 
to  nearly  (20,000,000 :  those  of  grocery  and  general  merchandise  estab- 
lishments to  over  (5,000,000.  The  improvements  in  building  during  the 
same  year  included  128  stores  and  1,322  dwellings,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
(2^67,200. 

Columbus,  Da>i:on,  Sandusky,  Zanesville,  SteubenviUe,  and  Spring- 
field, in  Ohio ;  Madison,  Jeffersonvillo,  Evansvillc,  and  Terre  Haute  in 
Indiana;  and  Peoria,  Quincy,Oalena,and  Cairo, in  Illinois,  ai*e  prominent 
local  centres  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  rapidly  growing  into 
large  cities.  The  appliances  and  facilities  of  an  advanced  civilization 
are  being  extended  through  iJie  rural  localities  of  the  country,  presenting 
a  wonderful  pictuix?  of  social  prosperity  and  development. 

The  population  of  these  States  in  1840  was  2,081,516;  in  1850, 3,820,502; 
and  in  1860,  5,401,880.  By  reliable  estimates  it  is  now  sUited  at 
7,250.000.  In  a  very  able  letter  to  this  offi(^,  dated  August  29,  1868, 
Charles  O.  Nazro,  esq..  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  estimated 
the  daily  value  of  labor  in  Massachusetts  at  (2,000,000,  including  the 
original  production  of  raw  mat^ial  and  the  additional  values  conlerred 
by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  the  same  ratio  to  population,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  would  present  a  daily  product  of  bidustry  amount- 
ing to  (11,000,000,  or  (3,300,000,000  per  annum.  The  market  value  of 
industrial  products  in  these  States,  however,  is  doubtless  less  than  that 
of  Massachusetts,  yet  it  will  not  perhaps  be  an  extravagant  estimate 
to  place  the  annual  product  of  industry-  at  (2,500,000,000. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  forces  governing  this  mass  of  physical 
prosperity  are  partly  represented  by  educational  and  religious  statistics; 
the  latter,  as  reported  in  the  census  tables  of  1860,  present  10,567 
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chnrcbes,  accommodating  3,812,335  Ii«areT8,  and  valned  at  (23,944,846, 
aggregates  which  have  probably  nefarly  doahled  in  eight  years.  The 
educational  statistics  in  1860  present  6,059  public  and  private  libraries, 
containing  1,602,122  volnmes ;  eighty  colleges  and  nniversities,  with  623 
teachers,  9,828  students,  and  an  aggregate  income  of  (381,747 ;  acade- 
mies and  seminaries  603,  teachers  1,964,  pnpils  90,211,  annnal  income 
$621,353;  public  schools  26,835,  teachers  33,933, pupda  1,316,656,  annual 
iucome  $5,434,104 ;  total  nnmber  of  educational  establishments  27,418, 
teachers  36,420,  pupUs  1,415,695,  annual  income  $6,437,204. 

These  aggregates  have  been  very  greatly  enlarged  since  the  last  census, 
and  all  branches  of  educational  enterprise  have  increased  and  improved 
in  efSciency  and  have  elevated  the  standards  of  mental  culture.  The 
educational  reports  of  Indiana  for  1866  show  that  provision  was  made  by 
law  for  the  edncationof  559,778  persons,  of  whom402,802  were  in  actatd 
attendance  npon  the  public  schools,  taught  by  9,433'experienced  teachers. 
These  aggregates  exhibit  a  general  advance  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  At 
this  rate  the  educational  establishm^its  of  these  three  States  may  l>e 
estimated  at  nearly  40,000,  ^th  about  60,000  teachers  and  2,000,000 
pupils,  and  an  annnal  iucome  bat  little  short  of  $10,000,000.  Educa- 
tional facilities  are  thus  provided  for  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  iwp- 
nlation.  With  such  noble  instrumentaUties  for  Christian  advancement 
and  intellectual  culture  in  those  brwiches  of  learning  beet  ad^ted  to 
the  demands  of  an  industrial  people,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
opulent  resources  of  these  thrifty  States  will  not  only  be  well  developed, 
but  that  they  will  be  nltimately  consecrated  to  the  lughest  ends  of  civil- 
ization, to  the  general  pro^ierity  of  our  common  country,  and  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

FLOBIDi^ 

In  advuicing  southward  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  regions  of 
the  public  domain  are  within  the  limits  of  the  States  fronting  on  the 
Gulf  of  Klexico,  and  conspicuously  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  southernmost  political  division  of  the  Union,  which  is  between 
latitudes  24°  30*  and  31°  north  and  longitudes  80°  and  87°  46'  west  from 
Greenwich.  Its  length  is  380  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  i>enjnsula 
averaging  iu  width  100  miles,  while  its  greatest  breadth  on  the  north  is 
3-15  miles.  This  State  has  on  the  north,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  on  the 
east  and  south,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  ou  the  west  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Perdido  river.  Florida  has  an  area  of  50,268  square  miles  or 
37,931,520  acres.  This  region  of  country,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  treaty  concluded  in  1819  with  Spain,  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
Murch  30, 1822,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  March  3, 1845. 
The  surfece  of  Florida  is  generally  level,  the  most  elevated  part  not 
attaining  an  altitude  of  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
A  large  portion  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  covered 
by  everglades,  a  vast  body  of  fresh  water  irom  30  to  60  miles  wide,  and 
from  five  to  ten  feet  deep,  extending  irom  the  sonthem  part  of  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  Cape  Sable,  90  miles  in  length,  uniting  the  lake  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  stnddcd  over  with 
numerous  islands,  some  covered  with  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubbery, 
grass,  and  vines,  others  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines  and  palmettoes.  The 
intervening  waters  are  covered  with  tall  saw -grass,  shooting  up  from  the 
shallow  bottom  of  the  lake  and  not  unfrequently  g^o^ving  ten  feet  above' 
the  surface.  Lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants  bearing  flowers  of  every 
variety  and  hue  are  interspersed  among  the  tall  flexible  green  grass, 
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presenting  most  pleasing  conttastB,  greatly  increased  by  the  hizorianft 
fddlage  frmging  the  shares  of  the  namerons  islands  on  the  soifisoe  of  the 
evo'glades.  Nortii  of  these  the  peninsula  is  more  elevated^  and  in  the 
intenor  attains  an  altitude  of  150  to  300  feet,  gradually  declining  towaids 
the  coast  The  country  between  the  Suwannee  river  and  the  Chatla- 
hoechee  is  still  more  elevated  and  undulating,  while  the  western  portion 
is  comiwiratively  levd.  The  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  ccmtains 
large  districts  of  pine  barrens,  prairies  and  hummocks,  while  the  northern 
part  abounds  in  extensive  forests.  The  soils  are  generally  sandy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hummocks,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  day  and 
ea&d.  Theae  exist  throughout  the  State,  varying  in  extent  fiom  a  few 
acres  to  sevcn^  thousand.  The  high  hummock  is  chiefly  timbcs^  with 
Hve,  red  and  water  oaks,  dogwood,  mahogany,  and  pine,  and  when  dearod 
constitutes  good  agricultuml  land.  Low  hummock,  producing  subetan- 
tially  the  same  species  of  flora,  is  subject  to  overflow,  but  when  drained 
is  regarded  as  preferable  for  the  culture  of  sugar. 

The  ridi  alluvions  bordering  the  streams,  and  known  as  savannas,  are 
sul]|}ect  to  inundaticm,  and  are  also  deemed  valuable  for  the  production 
of  sugar  and  rice,  the  low  savannas,  like  tiie  prairies  of  the  more  elevated 
portions,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.   The 

Erairies  aflbrd  excellent  jiasture  and  grazdng,  proving  a  remunerative 
ranch  of  industry,  as  stock  flourish  on  the  nutritious  grasses  throni^- 
out  the  year.  In  Florida,  although  embracing  six  degrees  of  latitude, 
there  is  no  very  marked  difference  of  temperature  between  the  north 
and  south.  The  maximum  temperature  in  sunmier  is  generally  about  S5P 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  45^^  the  evenness  of  its  temperature  snrpassing 
the  favorite  climate  of  Italy.  In  those  portions  o^  the  State  remote  from 
swamps  or  morasses  it  is  healthy,  and  many  invalids,  especially  those 
with  pulmonary  complaints,  resort  to  Florida  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  dearing  and  settlement  of  hummocks  is  generally  attended  with 
the  development  of  more  or  less  malaria;  yet,  after  cultivation  for  a  few 
years,  this  evil  is  overcome. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  everywhere  evinced  by  the  luxuriant 
crops  produced,  including  those  of  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  the  latter 
predominating.  Sea  Island  cotton  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  most 
l)arts  of  the  i>eninsula,  with  a  productiveness  rivalling  the  best  i)ortion8 
of  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  while  the  su^r  cane  thrives 
even  better  than  in  Louisiana  or  Texas,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frosts, 
which  occur  late  in  the  season  in  those  States.  The  area  in  Florida  suit- 
able for  the  culture  of  this  staple  is  amply  sufficient  to  8U])ply  the 
demands  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  sandy  soil  along  the  sea  coast  i» 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cuba  tobac(»o.  Silk  culturt»  must 
eventually  become  a  leading  branch  of  industry  in  Florida,  since  everv 
species  of  mulberry  grows  profusely  in  this  latitude  as  far  south  as  27°, 
^  and  experiments  in  the  production  of  silk  have  been  highly  satisfactorv. 

Indigo  was  formerly  the  principal  staple  of  this  region,  and  with  the 
exception  of  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  profitable  croi>s,  gener- 
ally admitting  two  cuttings  annually.  It  is  found  growing  wild  throu^^- 
out  the  pine  regions,  and  in  old  fields  where  a  century  ago  it  had  bees 
cultivated.  Although  Florida  lies  south  of  the  great  corn-growing 
region,  yet  good  crops  have  been  produced  in  this  State.  Tlie  yam  and 
sweet  potato  thrive  well  and  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  while  the  Irish  • 
potato  is  successfully  raised  when  planted  in  the  winter;  all  gsirden  vege- 
tables being  cultivated  as  profitably  as  in  other  States.  Fruits  in  every 
variety^and  of  excellent  flavor,  including  |>eaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
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oranges,  lemons,  pomegranfitea,  gnava,  citron,  limea,  aod  grapes,  tbrive 
luxuriantly,  and  experiments  in  the  cultnre  of  cocoanut,  pine-apple, 
banana,  olive,  tamarind,  and  other  tropical  fruits  have  proved  entirely 
successful ;  arrow-root.  Sisal  and  "Sew  Zealand  hemp,  have  likewise 
proved  valuable  crops.  It  ia  reported  that  a  large  nnmber  of  the  islands 
or  keys  extending  along  the  southern  coast  of  Florida  for  more  than  300 
miles  are  as  weU  suited  to  the  culture  of  tropical  fi-uits  aa  the  Bahama 
islands.  Experiments  in  the  culture  of  pine  apples  have  been  made  oo  - 
Key  Largo  since  1859,  one  gentleman*  on  that  island  is  said  to  raise  : 
10,000  dozen  annually,  together  with  other  tropical  productions.  Many  ' 
settlers  are  now  being  attracted  to  Florida  with  a  view  of  cultivating 
oranges  and  other  fruits  for  northern  markets.  The  principal  forest  trees 
of  this  State,  some  of  which  are  eminently  adapted  for  ship-building,  are 
live-oak,  mahogany,  magnolia,  pine,  cedar,and  cjrpress.  Mangrove,  box- 
wood, mastic,  satinwoo<l,  crabwood,  and  lignum  vitae,  abound  on  tlie 
keys,  and  generally  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  vai-ious  lagoons,  bayous,  lakes,  and  rivers,  extending  into  the  inte- 
rior irom  every  direction,  afford  an  extensive  inland  navigation,  to  which 
have  been  added^  in  late  years,  a  system  of  railroads  designed  to  connect 
all  importaut  pouits  iu  the  State. 

Florida  has  over  1,000  miles  of  coast  line,  the  most  important  harbors, 
on  the  Atlantic  being  at  St.  Augustine  and  Femandina;  and  on  the  Gul^ 
at  Pensacol.i,  (where  the  United  States  navy  yard  is  established,)  Appo- 
lachicola,  St.  Marks,  Cedar  Keys,  Tampa,  Charlotte,  and  Key  West. 
Jacksonville,  beautifully  situated  on  the  St.  John's  river,  and  Tallahassee^ 
the  capital  of  the  State,  are  rapidly  becoming  thrifty  and  importajic 
pliices. 

This  part  of  the  national  territory  being  so  near  the  West  India  islands, 
must,  as  the  resources  of  Florida  are  developed,  lead  to  important  com- 
mercial relatJona  with  those  islands. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  these,  having  13  cities,  8  towns,  and  over  1,000 
villages,  lies  diiectly  south  of  Cape  Sable,  from  whiuh  it  is  120  miles,  the 
distance  between  Key  West  and  Havana  being  100  miles.  This  island, 
justly  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  is  situated  midway  between  our 
southern  coast  and  the  island  of  St  Domingo^  occupying  n  command- 
ing position  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India 
seas,  and  having  a  coast  line  of  2,000  miles.  Its  greatest  length  is  793 
miles,  iu  width  it  is  127,  and  with  the  Isle  of  Pines,  together  with  a  few 
other  islets,  embraces  an  area  of  i7,22ii  siguare  miles,  being  nearly  as 
large  as  Vermont  and  Kentucky.  In  i)roportion  to  the  population,  which 
is  estunated  at  1,050,000,  Cuba  has  the  largest  foreign  commerce  of  any 
community  on  the  globe.  Since  1850  the  yearly  exports  mid  import* 
have  been  about  the  siime,  varying  from  $27,000,000  to  $32,000,000,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  on  ti-ade.  The  island  is  traversed  longitu- 
dinally by  a  range  of  mountains  attaining  an  altitude  in  some  places  of 
8,000  feet;  its  genei-al  surface,  however,  is  undulating.  The  soil,  for  th« 
most  part,  is  of  a  rich  alluvial  mould,  peculiarly  adapte<l  to  a  large  vari- 
ety of  prothicts,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  com, 
cotton,  cocoii,  indigo,  cassava,  and  numerous  valuable  fruits,  embi'acing 
oranges,  bananns,  melons,  limes,  flgs,  and  plantains,  which  And  ready 
sale,  esi>ecially  in  the  United  States,  with  which  at  least  one-third  of 
the  Cuban  commerce  is  carried  on. 

Sugar  and  rum  are  manufactured  extensively,  and  a  large  amount  of 
mouey  is  invested  in  the  preparation  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  the  latter 
commanding  the  highest  price  in  every  market. 
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Havana,  fhe  political  capital  and  principal  seaport,  is  sitiiatod  on  a 
superior  land-locked  harbor.  Matanziis.  60  miles  west  of  this,  is  a  pros- 
peroos  commerdal  city,  while  Puerto  rrindpe  and  Santiago  de  Cobs 
have  magnificent  harbors,  the  latter  place  being  noted  for  its  ezportatioii 
of  copper,  the  principal  mineral  foond  in  Cnba.* 

St.  Domingo  is  the  second  in  size  and  richness  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  Jamaica,  the  third  in  area,  is  only  90  miles  firom  the  eosst 
of  Oura. 

The  important  position  Florida  holds  to  these  great  islands  in  tlie 
Oaribbean  sea  is  sach  as  to  afford  £EM5ilities  for  active  commercial  iatet- 
communication,  creating  incentives  to  settlement  in  that  part  of  our 
country,  not  omy  in  regard  to  the  competition  excited  in  controlling  the 
rich  and  valuable  staples  of  the  country,  but  also  firom  the  trade  tiiat 
will  spring  up  between  Florida  and  these  islands,  which  are  so  near  at 
hand  and  witii  which  it  should  be  our  policy  to  cultivate  the  most  inti- 
.  mate  and  friendly  relations. 

In  Florida  the  area  over  which  public  surveys  have  not  yet  been 
extended  is  11,300,000  acres,  the  area  undisposed  of  being  17,424,43& 
which  may  be  entered,  under  the  provisions  of  law,  on  application  at 
the  consohdated  land  office  at  Tallahassee,  where  district  land  olBoes  an 
located. 

The  next  Oulf  State,  adjoining  Florida  on  the  west,  is  the  State  of 
Alabama^  which  is  situatea  between  Gtoorgia  and  Florida,  on  the  east, 
and  JVIississippi  on  the  west,  with  Tennessee  on  the  north  and  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  extending,  for  the  most  part, 
between  the  31st  and  35th  parallels  of  north  latitude^  but  with  an  addi- 
tional narrow  strip  of  land  which  extends  between  Mississippi  and  Fl<»- 
ida  southward  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  affording  the  State  a  sea-coast  of 
60  miles. 

The  area  of  Alabama  is  50,722  square  miles,  or  32,462^080  acres.  Sep- 
arated from  Mississippi  and  made  a  distinct  Territory  in  1817,  it  was 
admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  in  1819. 

The  Blue  Eidge  range  of  mountains  extends  into  the  nortliem  part  of 
the  State,  which  it  traverses  irom  east  to  west,  although  without  any 
great  elevation,  and  from  this  hilly  region  the  surface  slopes  to  the  south, 
having  the  character  of  a  vast  plain  with  only  gentle  undulations,  the 
more  southern  portion  being  quite  level  and  but  little  higher  than  the 
sea. 

There  are  numerous  navigable  streams.  The  Tennessee  river  enters 
the  State  in  its  northeastern  comer,  and,  making  a  circular  sweep  to  the 
south,  passes  out  at  the  opposite  side  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Pada- 
cah,  Kentucky,  being  separated  by  the  Bhie  Ridge  moimtain  range  from 
the  other  rivei-s  of  the  State,  all  of  which,  following  the  dedivity  of  the 
surface  s<»uth  of  that  range,  flow  ultimately  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Mobile  river, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
bigbee,  and  flows  into  Mobile  bty,  a  magniiicent  body  of  water  30  miks 
in  length  and  3  to  18  miles  bioad,  and  which  admits  vessels  drawing 21 
to  22  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  main  entnuice,  the  Alabama  beioi: 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  the  Tombigbee  by 

*  In  reagrd  to  our  relations,  commercial  and  otherwise,  with  Caba,  vide  letter  dated  April  :£. 
18^,  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  5,  p.  408,  from  Hon.  John  QiiiBCT 
Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  our  Minister  at  Madrid  ;  and  letter  dated  Oecomber  1, 186, 
firom  Hob.  Edward  Ererett,  aa  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  British  Ifinifter. 
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tbat  of  the  Tombigbee  proper,  from  Mississippi,  and  the  Black  Warrior, 
f  owing  from  northern  Alabama.  In  addition  to  these  aj%  the  Cahawba, 
Chatt^oochee,  Choctawhatchee,  Conecuh,  Perdido,  and  other  rivers. 

In  1819,  the  date  of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  the  population  of 
Alabama  was  127,901.  In  1860  the  popnlation  had  increased  to  964,201. 
Siiice  the  close  of  the  war  it  has  b^  estimated  at  1,2^,000.  The  Stat« 
has  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  in  other  respects.  jDunng  the  10  years 
endiug  in  1860  statistics  show  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  land  brought  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  farms  and  farming  implements,  with  like  increase  in  other  values. 

Montgomery,  situated  on  the  left  bank 'of  the  Alabama,  which  is  navi- 
gable to  that  point  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  the  capital  of  the  State, 
with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  It  has  impori^nt  railroad  connec- 
tions, and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  cotton. 

Mobile,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  a  finely  improved  city  of  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  ^st  established  on  its  present  site  Id  1711,  is,  as  a 
cotton  market,  second  only  to  New  Orleans,  and  has  a  very  extensive 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

There  are  numerous  otlier  towns,  as  the  principal  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  Tuscaloosa,  Wetumpka,  Huntsvllle,  Marion,  Talladega,  Flo- 
rence, Athens,  and  Jacksonville. 

Alabama,  with  more  than  1,500  miles  of  steamboat  navigation,  has  an 
extensive  railroad  system  projected,  of  which  in  1860  there  were  743 
miles  completed  and  in  operation. 

The  agricultural  advantages  of  the  State  are  great,  its  soil,  thongh 
varied,  being  generally  fertile  and  productive  of  the  mo^  valnable  sta- 
ples. The  winters  are  mild,  while  the  breezes  &om  the  Gulf  moderate 
the  heat  of  summer.  Cotton  and  Indian  com  are  the  chief  prodncts,  the 
cotton  crop  in  1860  having  exceeded  that  of  any  other  State  except 
Mississippi.  The  northern  districts  are  favorable  to  the  other  grains, 
wheat,  rj'e,  and  oats  being  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  also  to  stock- 
raising,  having  great  advantages  as  a  grazing  region.  Bice  and  the 
sugar-cane  are  successfully  cultivated  on  the  bottom  lands  in  the  south. 
Tobacco  is  also  raised,  the  crop  in  1860  having  been  221,284  pounds. 

The  State  is  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  The  supply  of  coal  and  iron 
is  inexhaustible,  while  there  are  also  valuable  dei>osits  of  lead,  manganese, 
red  and  other  ochres,  marble  and  granite,  and  Id  some  parts  gold  has 
been  found,  although  not  in  quantities  to  make  mining  profitable. 

Owing  to  the  superior  inducements  presented  by  agricultural  pursuits, 
manufacturing  is  engaged  in  only  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  but 
from  the  statistics  of  1800  it  appears  there  was  a  capital  of  $9,008,181 
invested  iu  that  pursuit,  which  yielded  a  profit  of  nearly  30  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  recent  change  in  the  labor  system,  a  rapid  expansion  is 
expected  iu  this  brunch  of  business,  for  which  the  State  has  gi«at  ad^im- 
tages. 

Alabama  has  an  extensive  commerce  witb  foreign  nations  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  which  must  increase  with  the  development  of  ite 
immense  mineral  and  other  resources. 

This  State  presents  great  inducements  to  immigration,  and  cannot  foil 
to  increase  rapidly  iu  population  from  that  source.  It  appears  tbat  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1868,  there  were  added  to 
the  productive  area  of  the  State  from  the  public  domain,  by  entries  nnder 
the  homestead  law,  1,646  farms,  containing  an  aggregate  of  124,0So  acreSj 
and  there  remained  undisposed  of  at  that  date  about  6,790,000  aci'es  oi 
public  lands,  which  have  been  surveyed  and  are  subject  to  entry  under 
the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law  of  2l8t  June  1866. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  third  Gulf  State,  and  immediately  adjoining  Alabama  on  the  west 
Is  MisaiBsippi,  which  embraces  an  area  of  47,156  square  miles,  or  30,179,840 
acres,  nearly  all  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  State  of  Georgia.  By 
act  of  Congress  of  1798  a  part  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  irim 
a  portion  of  what  id  now  Alabama,  extending  north  of  the  31st  paralld, 
was  organized  as  Mississippi  Territory,  with  the  consent  of  Georgia; 
and  the  remainder  of  that  part  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  extenmng 
north  from  the  31st  to  the  35th  parallel,  having  been  surrendered  by 
Greorgia  in  1802,  was  added  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  in  1804.  That 
part  lying  south  of  the  31  st  parallel  and  west  of  the  Perdido  river,  and 
originally  inclnded  in  the  Louisiana  acquisition,  was  added  in  1811.  Ala- 
bama* was  separated  from  Mississippi  and  made  a  Territory  in  March, 
1817^  and  the  latter  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  in  December 
following. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  thus  established  lies  between  the  Slst  and 
35th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  except  a  narrow  strip  extending  further 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  giving  the  State  a  shore-line  on  the  coast 
of  about  88  miles,  and  is  bouiuled  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  soath  by 
Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  by  Alabama,  and  went  by  Lou- 
isiana  and  Arkansas.  There  are  no  mountains  within  its  limita,  yet  its 
surface  is  in  great  part  undulating  and  diversified  by  numerous  ranges 
of  lulls,  besides  some  eminences  called  ^^  bluffs,''  which  terminate  abruptly 
on  a>  level  plain  or  river  bank.    Streams  are  niunerous,  and  nearly  all 

Earts  of  the  State  are  intersected  with  navigable  rivers.  The  western 
order  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  over  500  miles  by 
its  circuitous  channel,  or  300  by  a  straight  line.  The  rivers  Homochitte 
and  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  with  its  tributaries,  the  Yallabusha  aad  Tkl- 
lakaitchee,  and  the  Sunflower  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  flow  tliroagh  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  empty  into  the  Mississippi  river,  while  in 
the  eastern  part  are  the  Tombigbee,  the  Pascagoula  formed  by  the  onion 
of  the  Ohickahawba  and  Leaf,  and  the  Pearl,  the  two  latter  flowing  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  other  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  advance  of  tne  State  has  been  rapid.  Tho  population,  which  in 
18U0  was  8,850,  had  increased  in  18G0  to  701,305,  and  has  bei»n  estimated 
since  tlie  war  at  900,000,  Corresponding  progiess  has  been  made  io 
agriculture,  and  for  the  10  years  ending  in  1800  the  increase  of  acn^s 
reduced  to  cultivation  was  GO  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  farms  and 
agricultural  implements  during  the  same  period  increased  200  per  cent, 
with  like  improvements  in  other  respects. 

Jackson  is  the  capital  of  the  StaU*,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Pearl 
river,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000.  Before  the  war  i\\m\  ao,000 
to  4li,000  bales  of  cotton  were  sliipixnl  annually.  Vicksburg  and  Nat- 
chez, on  the  Mississippi,  are  also  important  places  in  the  cotton  trace. 
In  a*hlition  to  its  facilities  of  water  transportation,  there  were  in  18G0 
872  miles  of  railroad  alreaiJy  coniplete<l  and  in  operation  in  the  State. 

Mississippi  has  the  greatest  advantageJi  for  agricultural  pui-suits.  The 
soil^  ill  general,  is  highly  fertile,  while  the  extensive  bottom  huuLs  aloii? 
the  river  courses  are  so  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  The  climate  is 
tenix>erate  and  equable.  Tobacco  and  indigo  were  at  an  early  iH'rio<l  the 
chief  products,  but  of  late  years  the  i)roduction  of  cotton  has  been  tUe 
princii)al  pursuit,  amounting  in  1800  to  nearly  one-fourth  the  entire  pro- 
duet  of  the  Union.  Sugar  is  produc^ed  in  the  southern  and  wheat  aud 
other  grains  in  the  northern  districts.  Tlie  crop  of  tobacco  in  1800  waa 
127,7oG  pounds.    Among  fruits  there  is  an  abundance  of  plums,  peaches, 
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and  figs,  witli  orangea  in  the  aouthern  part  of  tbe  State.  liYom  the  pre- 
eminent  agricultural  advantagea  of  Misfiissippi,  comparatively  little  atteQ- 
tion  has  been  paid  to  mannfactnriug,  but  the  statistics  of  1860  show  a 
capital  of  $4,384,492  employed  in  manufactures,  with  a  profit  of  ueai'ly  40 
per  ceat.^  aud  a  rapid  advance  is  anticipated  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  neighboring  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  ciiiefiy  employed 
for  external  commerce,  and  for  internal  trade  the  State  has  excellent  facil- 
ities in  its  many  navigable  streams,  aud  its  railroads,  which  in  1860,  as 
before  indicated,  had  been  brought  into  operation  to  such  extent  as  to 
serve  the  puix>08e  of  rapid  and  general  iutercommnnication. 

To  immigrants  Mississippi  offers  the  inducement  of  a  fine,  salubrions 
climate,  a  prolific  soil  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  most  valuable 
crops,  particularly  tbe  great  staple,  cotton,  with  the  business  and  otiiex 
advantages  incident  to  along  settled,  populous  community. 

During  the  fiscal  year  etn^ng  the  3(M.h  June,  1868,  there  were  added 
to  the  productive  area  of  tbe  State,  by  homestead  entries  from  the  pub- 
lic domain,  1,602  farms,  containing  an  aggregate  of  102,824  acres,  and 
there  still  remained  undisposed  of  at  that  date  about  4,800,000  acres  of 
public  land,  which  has  been  surveyed  and  invites  settlement  under  the 
provisions  of  tbe  homestead  law  of  June  21, 1866. 

The  fiirtliest  west  of  the  public  land  States  on  the  Golf  of  Mexico  is 
Looisiaiia. 

By  the  secret  treaty  of  October  1, 1800,  at  St.  Ildefonso,  tbe  ancient 
province  of  Louisiana  was  retroceded  to  France,  and  three  years  later 
Kapoleoii,  as  First  Consnl  of  the  French  republic,  ceded  tbe  same  to  the 
United  States.  Tbe  act  of  Congress,  dated  March  26, 1804,  formed  the 
territory  of  Orleans  out  of  the  cession,  and  by  tbe  act  of  8th  April, 
1812,  said  territory  became  the  State  of  Louisiana,  its  limits  having  been 
enlarged  by  the  act  of  14th  April,  1812,  so  as  to  extend  on  the  cast  to 
Pearl  river,  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  By  these 
acts  the  limits  of  the  State  were  established,  having  Arkansas  on  tbe 
Dorth,  Mississippi  on  the  east,  Texas  on  the  west,  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south,  embracing  an  area  of  26,461,440  acres,  which  is  divided 
into  parishes,  with  an  estimated  jtopulation  of  1,000,000. 

There  are  numerous  rivers  aud  lakes,  several  of  tbe  former  furnishing 
important  commermal  facilities.  The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
embracing  a  water  eommunicatiou  of  nearly  17,000  miles,  constitute  tbe 
great  ch^nel  by  which  trade  will  be  carried  on,  t^ording  easy  and 
speedy  transportation  for  tlie  rich  prodncts  of  millions  of  acres,  and  the 
return  of  the  wealth  and  luxuries  of  Other  portions  of  the  Union,  and  of 
Europe  and  the  East. 

»  The  numerous  lakes  of  the  State  are  extremely  beauttfdl,  their  waters 
generally  deep  and  clear,  abounding  in  varieties  of  fish,  while  their 
shores,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  covered  with  trees  of 
every  kind,  from  some  of  which  tar  and  turpentine  are  extensively  manu- 
factured, and  others  are  unsiupassed  for  ship -bull  ding.  Most  of  these 
trees  have  large  vines,  esi>eciaJly  of  grape,  growing  around  them  in 
luxuriant  profusion.  In  the  lower  i^rtiona  of  the  State  there  arc  fertile 
prairiescovered  with  fine  grass,  which  never  requiie  enriching,  aud  yield 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  fiax,  hemp,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  sugar,  the  latter  having  been  introduced  by  tbe  Jesuits  in  17C1. 
Some  of  these  give  two  crops  annually.    Cotton  tbrives  in  all  parts 
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of  the  State;  and  the  cnltore  of  fruit  and  rarden  vegetables  is  not  ma- 
passed  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  caie  only  being  requisite  in  selecting 
the  soil  for  these  prodnctionSy  as  it  is  generally  too  rich.  Indigo  has 
been  coltiyated  saooessfiillyy  and  two  cattings  a  year  is  not  an  imoom- 
mon  shield.  Silk  can  be  mannfieM^tured  extensively,  and  the  growth  of 
finer  varieties  of  the  mnlberry  tree  renders  it  very  probable  fhat  at 
no  distant  day  the  attention  of  capitalists  will  develop  this  fanuicii  of 
industry.  The  mineral  resources  of  Louisiana  are  by  no  means  insig- 
niflcan^  recent  discoveries  indicating  that  the  appliance  ot  modem 
methods  of  exploitation  will  yield  an  ample  reward.  The  railroad 
system  of  Louisiana  is  not  extensive,  the  numerous  rivers  ftunish- 
ing  excellent  fEU)ilities  for  internal  communication,  but  the  trade  of 
T^cas  must  eventually  demand  the  completion  of  the  Kew  Orleans  and 
Opelousas  great  western  route,  the  outlay  for  which  win  be  speedily 
returned  from  a  region  of  remarkable  fertility  and  immense  prodnctSi 
rapidly  filling  up  witii  fiumers  and  stock-raisers.  Several  railroadi, 
however,  have  been  commenced,  which  will  contribute  li^gely  to  the 
business  interests  of  this  richly  endowed  State.  Towmrds  me  saoeesB 
of  these  the  general  government  has  made  liberal  grants  of  public  land% 
of  which  there  are  about  6,500,000  acres  yet  und]8i)08ed  oL 

The  system  of  jurisprudence  in  Louisiana  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
being  different  from  that  adopted  in  other  States  where  the  En^^ish 
common  law  prevails.  In  this  State  it  is  founded  on  the  French  and 
Boman  law.  uie  Code  Napoleon,  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

Among  tne  principal  cities  of  Louisiana  is  Baton  Bouge,  the  political 
capital  of  the  State,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  liank  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  130  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  healthy  places  in  the  south.  It  is  the  centi'v)  of  a  rich  fkim- 
ing  country,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  tiie  approaching  era  of 
commercial  greatness. 

Shreveport,  on  tiie  west  bank  of  Bed  river,  700  miles  aboive  'Sew 
Orleans,  is  a  very  flourishing  town,  and  the  shipping  place  of  eastern 
Texas.  It  is  an  imi)ortant  point  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  cotton 
region,  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  Vicksburg,  Shrcve- 
I>ort,  and  Texas  railroad. 

New  Orleans,  o^iug  to  its  being  built  on  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  called  the  Crescent  city.  Under  tbo  French  rule  it  was  the  seat  (if 
government,  and  is  now  the  larf::est  crity  of  the  southwest,  lia\ing  in 
1860  a  population  of  168,675.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  most  of  the 
dwellings  having  spacious  gardens  beautiftdly  decorated  with  flowers 
and  ornamental  trees.  The  future  of  this  city,  occupying  as  it  does  an 
imi)ortant  i)osition  on  the  continent,  must  soon  be  one  of  great  wealtk 
and  (K)mmercial  prosperity,  esi)ecially  when  the  undevcloi>cd  and  inex- 
haustible resources  of  the  entire  region  bordering  the  Mississippi  find 
exit  through  its  markets  to  distant  ports  of  the  world,  with  a  valuable 
return  trade. 

Whatever  obstacles  may  have  existed  heretofore,  its  local  and  general 
advantages  are  such  as  jet  to  give  it,  and  the  State  of  which  it  is  the 
commei*cial  capital,  commanding  relations  with  other  portions  of  the 
Union  and  with  foreign  states. 

In  presenting  the  advantages  iii  the  several  localities  of  the  pnWic 
domain  and  the  results  there  of  the  hind  system,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
refer  to  the  tier  of  States  flanking  the  right  bank  of  the  Missiasippi, 
beginning  on  our  northern  frontier  with — 
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HDfHESOTA. 

This  State,  the  19th  admitted  under  the  federal  Cotistitation,  derives 
its  Dame  from  the  principal  of  the  many  tribataries  of  the  MisBissil^i 
foimd  within  its  border.  The  name,  a  componnd  Dakota  word,  sig- 
nifies, according  to  the  best  authorities, "  sky-tinted  water,"  the  accnracy 
of  description  being  iUnstrated  by  the  calm,  pellucid  wat«re  of  its  count- 
less lakes  and  streams. 

Its  lakes  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and,  scattered  in  groups  or 
chains  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  State,  form  an  immense  system 
of  natural  reservoirs,  which  not  only  serve  to  feed  the  soorces  of  the- 
numerous  streams,  but  to  supply  the  atmosphere  and  soil  dnring  the  hot 
sommer  months  with  ever-recurring  circles  of  exhalation  and  rain. 
Linked  aa  many  are  by  a  common  stream  Huccessively  passing  from  one 
to  another,  they  also  form  a  singular  navigation,  by  which  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  country  are  accessible.  Many  are  20  or  30  miles  in 
extent,  the  l^'gest  being  Kamekin  lak6,  on  the  British  border,  MiUe 
Lacs,  Bed  lake.  Leech,  and  Oass. 

Occupying  the  elevated  plateau  of  Korth  America,  and  the  moat  de- 
vated  surface  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  sea,  Minnesota 
forms  the  watershed  of  the  three  great  basins  of  Korth  America.  The 
sources  of  the  Ited  Itiver  of  the  TSorth  and  of  the  Mississippi  are  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  separated  only  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 
rise  of  land,  the  one  emptying  into  Winnepeg  lake  and  thence  into  Hud- 
son's bay  on  the  north,  and  the  other,  pursuing  an  opposite  course, 
losing  itself  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Hauteurs 
des  Terres,  or  Highlands,  are  the  nearest  approach  to  mountains  in 
the  State,  and  form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  basins  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  The  great  body  of  the  country  alternates 
between  river  bottoms  and  high  rolling  prairies.  The  Highlands  or 
Superior  district  comprises  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  and  is 
an  elevated  region,  covered  with  a  compact  forest  growth,  princii>ally  of 
pine  and  spruce.  The  hills  are  generally  sandy  and  sterile,  but  in  the 
valleys  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  rich.  The  Red  River  valley  is  a  level 
'  plain,  comparatively  woodless  except  along  the  margins  of  streams,  and 
with  a  rich,  retentive  soil.  Tlie  Mississippi  valley  is  a  prairie  I'egion 
with  an  undulating  surface,  thoroughly  drained  by  numerous  streams 
and  lakes,  and  dotted  with  groves  and  lielts  of  timber,  principally  oak} 
its  soil  a  warm,  dark,  calcareous  sandy  loam. 

In  all  the  material  resources  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  rich 
and  prosperous  State  Minnesota  is  most  amply  endowed,  and  bids  fair, 
as  well  from  its  geographical  position  as  from  other  intlnences,  to  hold 
a  commanding  position.  Its  varied  scener>'is  made  up  from  rich  rolling 
prairie,  extensive  forests,  lofty  bluffs,  and  waterscapes  of  intermingling 
lakes  and  streams.  Minnesota  is  already  ranking  high  among  the  first 
of  agricultural  regions,  and  advaucing  towards  a  position  among  our 
manufacturing  States. 

Extending  from  43°  SCto  490north  latitude,  its  climate  is  but  slightly 
varied.  Saint  Paul  having  a  temperature  during  the  whole  year  equal  to 
that  of  centtal  New  York,  and  in  summer  corresponding  with  that  of 
Philadelphia,  yet  with  cool  and  refreshing  nights.  The  position  and 
topography  of  the  country  protect  the  fields  from  the  devastations  of 
drought,  at  the  same  time  that  its  diy  atmosphere  and  warm,  rich  soil, 
its  luxuriant  and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  rapid  evolutions  of  tem- 
perature, protect  it  from  frost  on  the  one  baud,  and  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  disease  on  the  other.    The  efiiect  of  this  symmetrical  union  of  cU- 
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matic  conditions  is  to  make  Minnesota  one  of  the  best  wheat-prodociiig 
States  of  the  Union^  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  the  grain. 

In  1860  the  whole  number  of  fjBums  in  the  State  was  18,081,  the  cash 
value  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  $18,%7;454,  and  the  total  valuatMHi 
of  agricultural  products  for. that  year  was  $6,748^07.  The  total  wp- 
pndsed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  was  $36,753,408 ;  so  that  the 
products  of  agriculture  alone  gave  a  gross  return  of  18  per  oenL  upon 
the  whole  taxable  basis. 

In  1866  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  esttmated  at 
790,000;  the  tilled  area  in  wheat,  520,000.  The  exports  of  wheat 
were  9.267,153  bushels.  The  total  value  of  live-stock  January  1, 1867, 
was  $15,400,659. 

iThe  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  most  favorable  to  the  i^gricolta- 
riiErt)  since  the  settlement  of  the  State  All  the  cereal  crops  are  exoeUent, 
while  the  average  yield  of  wheat  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20  to 
25  bushds  per  acre.  Tl\e  product  of  potatoes^  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco 
has  been  much  greater  tlmn  during  any  previous  year,  while  it  is  also 
clearly  established  that  wool-growing  is  destined  to  form  an  important 
fieature  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  the  climate  being  peculiarly 
adfiupted  to  that  purpose. 

Minnesota  contains  an  area  of  about  83,531  square  miles,  or  63,459,810 
aereSp  of  which  24,023.425  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  29,436,415 
remam  unsurveyed,  17,925,84Q  have  been  disposed  o^  and  35,534,000  yet 
remain  open  to  settlement.  The  population  on  the  1st  July,  1868,  was, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  estmiatea,  440,000.  During  1866  the  im- 
migration to  the  State  exceeded  50,000,  and  during  1867  the  imjnigia- 
tion  north  of  Saint  Paul  amount^  to  nearly  or  quite  40,000.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  property  for  1867  was  $55,155,000,  and  of  personal 
$25,333,000.  Its  principal  cities  are  Saint  Paul,  Bed  Wing,  Saint  An- 
thony, StiUwater,  Mankato,  Saint  Cloud,  and  Minneapolis.  Saint  Paul, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi^  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  2,140  miles  from  its  mouth.  Itsi)opulation  is  about 
20,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  $3,112,179.  Its  wholesale  trade  is 
large  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
sales  during  18G8  will  reach  $12,000,000.  The  length  of  the  boating  sea- 
son averages  228  days. 

Minnesota  possesses  a  most  ample  and  effective  water-i)ower.  The  ialb 
and  rapids  of  Saint  Anthony  alone,  with  a  total  descent  of  04  feet^  have 
an  available  hydraulic  capacity,  according  to  an  eminent  engineer,  of 
120,000  horse-power,  greater  than  the  whole  motive  power,  steam  and 
water,  employed  in  text*'e  manufactures  in  England  in  18o0.  Exceiit 
the  Minnesota  river,  nearly  every  tributaiy  of  the  Mississippi,  Id  its 
rapid  and  broken  descent  to  the  main  sti^eam,  afifoitis  valuable  mill 
sites. 

The  most  important  of  manufactures  is  now  pine  lumber,  of  which  io 
1867  there  were  scaled  in  the  Mississippi  above  Saint  Paul  149,502,218 
feet,  and  from  thcBaiiit  Croix  river  113,807,502,  showing  an  aggregate 
of  263,429,720  feet.  Fully  200,000,000  feet  are  annually  manulactured 
or  fitted  to  run  in  the  log  to  a  southern  market  within  30  miles  of  Saint 
Paul.  Flour,  whiskey,  leather,  bricks,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  wood 
as  barrels,  sash,  doors^  blinds,  railroad  ties,  and  hoop-i)oles,  are  aLsi 
among  the  material  articles  of  manufacture. 

^  In  Uie  mmeral  ranges  of  Lake  Suiierior,  a«  well  as  in  more  central  por- 
tions of  the  State,  the  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  copi)er,  and  lead,  known  to 
exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  yet  undeveloped,  and  their  Itatnre 
bearing  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  State  is  therefore  a  matter  d: 
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conjecture.  Witli  the  greater  &cilities  dow  at  hand,  their  darebptnent 
may  be  looked  npOD  a»  an  immediate  work. 

]ji  18G5  attention  was  directed  to  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Vermillion.  The  islands 
in  the  lake  indicate  distincly  volcanic  action,  one  of  them  being  an 
extinct  crater.  The  prevalent  rocks  are  described  as  talcose  slate  "  tm- 
versed  by  numerons  veins  of  quartz  &om  an  inch  to  five  feet  wide,  some 
of  which  contain  beaatifol  crystals  of  iron  pyrites."  These  quartz  veins 
were  ascertained  in  lS65-'66  to  be  auriferous,  and  specimens  forwarded 
to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  were  found  to  coDtain  (23  63  of  gold  and 
$4  42  of  silver  per  ton.  Other  assays  in  New  York  exhibited  rcsolta 
from  (10  to  $35  per  ton,  while  a  ton  recently  reduced  at  Saint  Paol  is 
said  to  have  yielded  between  (400  and  9500.  In  Carlton  county  gold 
has  also  been  found,  but  not  enough  has  been  done  to  test  the  quaJity 
or  show  whether  the  quartz  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  mining. 

Superior  slate  exists  in  abundance  near  the  Saint  Louis  falls,  limestone, 
of  fine  quality  in  many  of  the  central  counties  forming,  in  the  valleys  oi 
the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi,  the  basis  of  most  of  the  bluffs ;  while  in 
Brown  county  an  excellent  potters'  clay  is  found  in  beds  10  feet  thick, 
fivm  which  two  potteries  are  now  manufacturing  ware.  A  very  notable 
mineral  is  also  the  famous  red  clay  or  "  pipe-stone,"  found  chieSy  in  the 
Couteau  dea  Prairies,  from  which  the  Indiana  manufactured  pipes,  and 
which  is  now  being  applied  to  many  economic  pnrp<»es. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  indigenous  raw  material  of  Minnesota 
Is  the  salt  from  the  numerous  springs  of  the  Bed  Biver  valley — the  begin- 
ning of  the  immense  saliues  which  stretch  westward  along  the  interna- 
tional boundary  to  the  Bocky  mountains.  These  large  reservoirs  of  salt 
are  destined  to  form  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  this  article  in  the  northwest,  in  the  packing  of  beef  and 
pork  and  other  purposes,  rendering  it  of  great  value. 

There  are  at  present  1,701  miles  of  railroad  projected  in  the  State, 
662  of  which  were  completed  prior  to  July,  1868.  The  Northern  Pacific^ 
not  yet  definitely  located,  but  designed  to  connect  the  upper  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  with  the  Pacific  coast  at  Puget  sound,  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  future  interests 
of  the  State,  as  one  of  the  great  connecting  lines  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  as  developing  a  new  oatlet  by  the  way  of  Lake  Superior 
for  her  own  products. 

The  mnnificent  land  grants  with  which  Congress  have  endowed  her 
complete  system  of  railroads  secure  to  the  State,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
most  eminent  statesmen,  all  the  internal  improvements  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  present  generation;  and  as  these  are  rapidly  pushed  to 
completion,  her  facilities  for  transportation  will  be  folly  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  her  energetic  and  enterprising  citizens. 

Proceeding  southward  from  Minnesota,  the  next  State  reached  Ib 


The  territorial  position  of  this  flourishing  State  is  unsurpassed  and  ' 
scarcely  equalled  in  its  advantages  for  commerce  and  industry.    Ex- 
tending from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  300  miles,  with  a  breadth  . 
of  208,  it  covers  an  area  of  55,045  square  miles,  or  35,228,800  acres.  . 
Lying  on  the  main  path  of  interoceanic  railway  communication,  it  will 
witness  the  transit  of  the  great  masses  of  trade  which  will  soon  pass 
between  western  Europe  and  eastern  Asia,  a  fact  which  its  own  admirable 
facilitiea  for  domestic  commerce  will  bood  turn  to  great  advanta^ 
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The  State  presents  a  snrfiMe  snffldently  imdiilatiiig  for  drainage,  but 
nowhere  rises  into  mountains.  In  some  cases  along  the  Miwriimimii  the 
bln£b  appear  in  considerable  abrnptness^  but  generally  flie  land  is  in 
graoeM  dopes,  alternately  swelling  and  smking  to  the  line  of  horiioiL 
Li  many  cases  these  are  crowned  mth  heavy  obSl  forests,  while  in  otiier 
instances  tiie  beaatifblly  rounded  summits  have  a  carpet  of  neen,  dotted 
witii  clumps  of  trees,  baflUngt^e  utmost  imitative  ddU  of  the  landacape 
ffardener.  Upon  these  slopes  and  tiieir  intervening  alluvions  are  located 
flourishing  towns  and  dties,  the  way  stations  of  the  splendid  tide  ai 
Mississippi  commerce.  Back  firom  the  great  rivers  the  traveller  meets 
Willi  immense  prairies,  covering,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  fhe  Bm&oe 
of  Iowa.  These  in  a  state  of  nature  are  beautified  with  a  proftision  and 
variety  of  delicate  wild  flowersand  grasses,  and  skirted,  along  the  atreamsy 
witii  belts  of  heavy  timber. 

The  soil  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  soutiiem  part,  is  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  ceroals,  presenting  a  very  desirable  com- 
bination of  organic  with  earthy  and  saline  matter,  and  based  upon 
calcareous  and  magnesian  rocks.  The  prairie  is  generally  nndeiudd 
by  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  formations,  affording  by  their  de- 
composition the  most  desirable  inorganic  elements,  whi<m,  in  oomlrina- 
tion  with  accumulations  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  dating  bade 
tlux)ugh  ages,  affords  a  productive  surfoce  found  only  in  the  choice  ct 
upland  plains.  No  soil,  i>erhaps,  affords  grater  nutriment  to  woody 
fibre,  as  is  attested  by  the  rapid  growth  of  forest  timber  since  the  repres- 
sion of  the  annual  prairie  fin».  It  is  estimated  that  timber  in  Iowa  is 
growing  much  faster  than  its  consumption  through  the  influence  of  an 
extensive  tree  planting  enterprise  and  careful  economy  in  the  ose  ct 
ftieL  The  rapid  growtii  of  woodv  fibre  has  been  attributed  by  chemista 
to  the  immen»B  accumulations  of  potassa  and  its  combinations,  caused 
by  annual  prairie  fires.    Fruit  trees  grow  rapidly  and  bear  early. 

The  climate  of  the  State,  extending  as  it  does  through  three  degrees 
of  latitude,  presents  some  variations,  but  it  is  free  from  unhealtl^ 
extremes.  Its  general  character  is  a  salubrious  dryness,  which  greatly 
alleviates  the  extremes  of  winter  cold  and  summer  heat.  The  sweep  of 
prairie  plains  facilitates  a  free  circulation  near  the  surface,  removing 
malaria  and  conducing  to  general  health,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organic  life.  The  advance  of  civilization  and  its  consequent  changes, 
and  the  extension  of  fruit  culture,  will  tend  to  remove  such  general  ana 
local  causes  as  produce  disease,  and  thus  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country.  The  experience  of  the  community  has  already  detected, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized  those  minor  difficulties  which  embar- 
rassed early  settlement. 

By  the  State  census  of  1867  the  number  of  enclosed  acres  is  shown  to 
be  8,263,174.  of  which  1,057,331  were  set  in  wheat,  harvesting  14,G35,K0 
bushels,  and  averaging,  in  an  unproductive  wheat  year,  14  bushels  per 
acre.  The  oat  crop  on  504,362  acres  amounted  to  15,861,404  bushels. 
The  com  crop  of  66,928,938  bushels  occupied  1,992,396  acres.  Of  rye 
and  barley  1,690,570  bushels  were  harvested  from  83,617  acres.  From 
25,790  acres  2,094,557  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses,  and  14,697  pounds 
of  sugar  were  made.  From  536,896  acres  sown  in  Uimgarian  and  tame 
grasses,  596,701  tons  of  hay  were  made,  besides  823,li53  tons  of  wild 
grfM  from  an  area  not  stated.  Of  gniss  seed  107,532  bushels  were 
raised,  while  the  yield  firom  92,883  acres  planted  in  potatoes  was  2,879,963 
bushels. 

Fruit  culture  is  represented  by  1,075,177  trees  in  fbll  bearingi  and 
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3,629,789  not  yet  prodnciog  frnit,  indicating  a  very  great  enlargement 
aDct  prodactiveDess  within  the  next  year  or  two.  Of  grajtea  549,179 
pounds  were  raised  and  29,495  gallons  of  wine  manofactnred.  Of  tobacco 
385,U00  poonda,  and  of  hops  48,653  pounda  were  reported;  48,774  acres 
were  planted  in  timber.  From  85,727  hives  of  bees  896,745  pounds  of 
honey,  and  36,266  pounds  of  beeswax  were  received. 

The  aggregates  of  liTe-stock  embrace  447,092  horses,  moles,  and  asses; 
1,282,728  cattle,  including  326,559  cows,  yielding  19,192,727  pounds  of 
butter,  and  1,403,864  pounds  of  cheese.  Of  sheep  1,708,958  yielded 
5,323,385  pounds  of  wool.  In  1867, 663,063  rods  of  hedging  were  planted, 
being  an  excess  of  331,322  rods  over  that  set  out  in  1866.  Of  minem 
productions,  3,483,010  Dnshels  of  coal,  of  80  pounds  each,  were  marketed. 
Other  minerals  to  the  value  of  (320,820  wore  produced,  including  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper,  which  were  frequently  found  associated  with  silver. 
The  western  coal  field  occupies  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles,  in  deposits 
sufficiently  convenient  and  accessible. 

Manufacturing  industiy  during  1867  presents  an  aggregate  product 
valued  at  $15,957,599.  Agricultural  implements,  macMnery,  and  wagons 
were  returned  at  $11,362,402.  The  annual  assessment  covers  28,773,400 
acres  of  land,  the  value  of  real  estate  being  $189,966,350,  total, 
$256,517,184;  these  aggregates  exhibiting  a  remarkable  expansion  in  oil 
kinds  of  industrial  enterprise. 

Iowa  possesses  flrst-clasa  facilities  for  commercial  pursuits,  being 
washed  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  while  the 
interior  of  the  State  is  penetrated  by  several  affluents  of  these  rivers, 
affording  sui>erior  internal  navigation,  reaching  her  business  and  pro- 
ducing localities.  But  these  advantages  are  more  than  doubled  by  her 
1,152  miles  of  finished  railroad,  nith  a  capital  of  about  $35,000,000. 
licsides  these,  other  lines  have  been  projected,  and  some  are  in  process 
of  coustnictiou.  The  edacational  returns  show  62  colleges,  academies, 
and  universities,  being  an  increase  of  21  in  three  years,  with  3,951  stu- 
dents, an  increase  of  1,614  in  the  same  period.  Notwithstanding  the 
State  census  makes  no  mention  of  public  schools  or  churches,  it  is  well 
understood  that  in  religious  as  well  as  in  educational  enterprises  Iowa 
occupies  a  prominent  position. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  1,000,000.  The  militia 
enrolled  iu  1867  numbered  125,646 ;  the  number  of  dwellings  the  same 
year  was  155,758,  and  13,.'>03  foreigners  were  naturalized.  The  above 
statistics,compared  with  former  ones,  exhibit  an  expansion  in  social  organ- 
ization and  individual  welfare  that  would  excite  astonishment  but  for 
the  presence  of  similar  phenomena  in  other  States  founded  upon  our 
public  domain.  Doubtless  the  forthcoming  decennial  censos  of  1870  will 
reveal  still  more  remarkable  results. 

Oes  Moiues,  the  capital  of  Iowa,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  stenni  navi- 
gation on  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  a  thriving  city  of  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants,  with  railroad  connection  to  Omaha  on  the  west  and  Chicago 
on  the  east,  placing  it  on  the  main  line  of  interoceanic  railway  travel. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  excellent  agricultural  and  mineral  coimtry,  aud 
amply  endowed  with  Uterary  and  scientific  institutions.  It  will  become 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  western  capitals. 

Dubuque,  with  a  population  of  24,000,  in  tfce  heart  of  the  lead  regions, 
has  established  still  more  productive  industries  and  commercial  opera- 
tions, showing  an  annual  aggregate  of  trade  for  1867  of  $16,000,000, 
From  15  lumber  yards  31,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  shipped.  The 
export  trade  embraced  also  91,000  barrels  flour,  2,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  16,000,000  pounds  pork,  and  23,000  live-hogs.    The  product  of 
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its  matiiifiictiiTeB  for  the  same  year  was  $3,194,000.  There  are  two  lines 
of  street  raUway,  19  chnrches,  61  public  schools,  with  3,000  schoIarBi  and 
an  ample  endowment  of  jxiivate  schools. 

Davenport,  with  a  population  of  20.000^  has  $1,000,000  employed  in 
mauu&ctoring.  and  is  fitvored  with  extensive  railway  connections. 
I    Iowa  City,  we  former  capital,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  university,  and 
possesses  remarkable  facilities  lor  manuikctnring  purposes. 

There  are  yet  undisposed  of  in  Iowa  2,902,528.06  acres  of  public  land. 

mssoiTBL 

The  next  State  south,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  is  Missouri,  oooa- 
pying  a  central  position  in  the  Union,  and  eiyoying  many  advantages 
as  an  industrial  and  commercial  community.  Its  length  is  318  miles; 
width,  280;  area,  65,350  square  miles,  equal  to  41,824,000  acres.  Its  east- 
ern border  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  for  500  miles,  while  the  Misoonri, 
after  skirting  its  northwestern  boundary  for  250  miles,  strikes  a  direct 
course  of  400  miles  through  the  heart  of  Missouri,  with  affluents  alfoid- 
ing  600  miles  additional  navi^tion,  and  covering  the  State  with  a  net 
work  of  internal  communication,  together  with  excellent  water  power 
for  manufiactnring  purposes.  Perennial  springs  abound,  securing  tlie 
inestimable  boon  of  pure  water.  Some  of  tiieso.  especially  in  Howaxd, 
Ckxyper,  and  neighboring  counties,  axe  highly  cuarged  with  saline  Se- 
ments.  The  proximity  of  abundant  supplies  of  wood  and  coal,  promiseSi 
in  these  localities,  the  development  of  a  salt  production  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  uie  whole  continent.  Sulphur,  chalybeate,  i)etroleam, 
and  other  springs  abound.  Bryce's  spring,  on  the  Mangua,  discharges 
10,927.872  cubic  feet  of  water  i)er  diem :  drives  a  large  flour-miU,  and 
then  fk>ws  awav  in  a  stream  42  yards  wide. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Hannibal  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State, 
nearly  'all  tiie  country  to  the  northwest  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  prairicu 
while  the  remainder  of  the  IState  is  almost  entirely  heavily  timberea 
land.  Large  tracts  of  forest  land  border  the  streams  on  the  prairie  side, 
and  long  arms  of  prairie  reach  down  through  the  timbered  region.  Pine, 
walnut,  cherry,  ash,  maple,  birch,  hickory,  oak,  linden,  cottonwood,  syca- 
more, and  other  varieties  of  trees,  exist  in  great  abundance,  growing 
very  large^.  Sycamores,  1^  feet  high  and  43  feet  in  girth  ^  oaks,  100 
feet  high  and  29  feet  in  circumference ;  cypresses,  130  feet  high  and  29 
feet  round;  and  walnuts,  110  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  circumference,  are 
not  uncommon  in  several  localities.  The  grandeur  and  varied  beauty 
of  the  Missouri  forests  have  become  proverbial,  while  their  utilitarian 
value  swells  beyond  computation.  Better  timber  is  wasted  in  opening 
farms  than  is  imi)orted  from  other  States  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  geology  of  Missouri  presents  an  almost  complete  geological 
cabinet  from  the  azoic  to  the  quaternary  deposits.  Porphyry',  granite, 
greenstone^  and  trap  rocks;  also,  limestone  and  marble  of  excellent 
quality  afford  an  abundance  of  building  materials,  while  clay,  wdl 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  earthenware,  is  generally  dif- 
fused. Fire  rock  is  also  extensively  found  with  limestone,  yielding 
hydraulic  cement.  The  workable  coal  area  of  Missouri  was  stated  by 
Baddow  and  Bannan  at  21,000  square  miles.  The  State  board  of  geo- 
logical survey,  however,  estimate  the  area  at  20,887  square  miles,  exda- 
sive  of  outiying  and  local  deposits,  promising  an  annual  supply  of 
100,000,000  tons  for  at  least  1,300  years  to  come.  Tlie  S].ecnlar  oxim  of 
iron  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  valuable  ores  in  the  State.  Iroii 
Mountain  presents  a  mass  of  this  ore,  nearly  pure,  200  feet  Ughi 
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coveriog  500  acres,  the  qnantity  above  the  surface  being  estimated  at 
230,000,000  tons,  while  every  foot  of  depth  below  the  surface,  to  an 
unkuown  extent,  wiU  yield  a  product  estimated  at  3,000,000  tons.  The 
specular  and  magnetic  ores  of  great  purity  are  found  in  large  veins 
injected  through  the  porphyry  at  Shepherd's  mountain.  Silicious  specu- 
lar oxide  of  iron  exists  in  large  quantities  at  Pilot  Knob.  Hematites  of 
good  quality  are  also  discovered  in  large  deposits  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
t  stone,  while  bog  ore  is  extensive  in  swamps.  It  is  estimated  that  within 
a  few  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  1,000,000  tons  per  <intniTn 
can  be  profitably  manufactured  for  the  next  200  years.  Lead  deposits 
are  also  richer  than  has  been  supposed.  New  deposits  of  copper  have 
been  discovered,  and  sulphoret  of  zinc  ia  found,  especial)}'  in  the  moun- 
tain limestone.  Cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  silver,  and  gold,  have  also 
been  develoi>ed  in  considerable  quantities.  These  facts  iiidicate  a  store 
of  mineral  wealth  which  most  soon  form  the  basis  of  an  extensive 
mining  industry. 

The  soil  of  Missouri  presents  a  great  variety  and  e:(ce11eDce,  capable 
of  a  remaikably  varied  agriculture,  thus  involving  one  of  the  vital  de. 
ments  of  social  prosperity.  The  characteristic  dift'erences  of  prairie  and 
timber  land  disappear  with  culture  and  are  found  ultimately  to  assimi- 
late in  the  most  iuiiKtrtant  elements.  Cereal  productions  will  ever  can- 
stitute  a  prominent  branch  of  agriculture  on  account  of  the  deep  stores 
of  fertiUty  in  the  soil,  which  a  more  thorough  cultivation  has  already 
partially  indicated. 

Hie  climate  of  Missouri  with  its  high  temperatures  also  ripens  the 
mure  delicate  fniits,  whicli  liud  a  genial  matrix  in  the  soil.  The  grape 
thrives  with  especial  luxuriance  and  richness.  The  great  western  staple, 
maize,  grows  in  this  State  with  wonderful  thriit,  while  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  hem]),  and  otlier  crops  are  produced  in  larger  volume  than  is 
equired  for  home  coii.sum])tion,  and  furnish  a  heavy  mass  ut  exports. 
The  (rapacities  of  Missouri  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  iitdns- 
try,  can  by  no  means  be  judged  fioui  the  [tast.  The  civil  stiile  which 
lately  wa^ed  with  such  fierceness  desolated  her  fields  and  shattered  her 
Bgricultfire.  But,  as  the  seething  elements  settle  into  quietude,  the 
reorganizing  forces  of  society  are  again  at  work,  imparting  now  oucrgy 
to  industrial  enteiprise.  Mo  general  statistics  since  the  census  n^ports 
of  1800  have  been  imblislied,  ami  it  is  not  deemed  neceasaiy  to  repeat 
here  my  criticisms  of  last  year  upon  thevery  dattcriug  residts  presented 
in  the  pre\'ious  ten  yeai-s.  It  is  known  that  an  immense  ngiicultural 
popnlation  is  now  in  process  of  immigiratiou  to  this  beautiful  State,  Irom 
whose  intelligent  cuhnfe  we  may  esiwet  satisfn*tory  i-csults  in  llie  liitiu*. 
Stock,  especially  sheep,  raising  is  verj-  protltable  and  presents  itn  i)pen- 
iiig  tor  uracil  more  extensive  enterjuisc  than  hitherto  exhibited.  The 
abundance  of  com  as  sbo^m  above  enables  us  to  anticipate  gniit  aggre- 
gates in  [wrk,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Missouri  sliouKl  be  iH'Iiiiid- 
hand  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  her  animal  products,  such  iia  bntter, 
cheese,  and  honey.  The  maiiufactui-es  of  Missouri  at  the  Jast  tleceiuiial 
census  did  not  exhibit  the  rate  of  advancement  shown  by  Iier  sister 
States  of  the  west,  yet  with  an  improved  labor  system  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  her  splendid  manufacturing  facilities  will  be  developeil, 
an<l  upon  a  widely  varied  industry  a  substantial  social  prosperity  may 
be  built  up.  Her  southwestern  springs  alone  furnish  a  million  horse- 
power, an  inaigniUcant  aggregate  in  comparison  with  that  of  her  net- 
wotit  of  rivers  and  creeks. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  Missouri  are  of  the  flrat  order ;  the  sj'stcm 
of  railroad  comnmnication,  now  in  process  of  rapid  expansion,  irili  aoan 
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permeate  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  her  commeroe,  already  of  giMt 
extent  and  value,  will  experience  an  indefinite  enlargement. 

The  edncationu  endowment  of  Miasonri  is  excellent  and  coiurtaiitty 
improving.  In  1864  the  State  had  11  colleges,  besides  a  nnmber  of  flnfe* 
class  seminaries. 

Her  church  aooommodations,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  I860,  gaveone 
church  to  every  750  of  the  population,  and  represented  a  caan  vidne  of 
.    $4,609,767.  aggregates  which  have  largely  increased  notwithstanding 
the  desolations  ot  war. 

Jefferson  Oi^,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Jf  issouri  upon  an  etevatod 
site,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  suiToundiug  country.  It 
is  uie  centre  of  a  high  social  intelligence  and  refinement^  being  well 
shppUed  wi^  religious  and  literary  institutions.  Its  population  is  about 
6,000. 

St.  Louis,  with  a  population  of  250,000,  which  is  constantly  increasiiig^ 
covers  a  space  seven  miles  long  by  three  in  width;  streets  nearest 
the  river  follow  its  meanderings,  but  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  city 
they  are  arranged  on  the  rectangular  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  great  com- 
mendal  and  industrial  cities  of  the  interior,  amply  stocked  with  enters 
prise  and  rich  in  the  results  of  intelligent  labor.  It  has  a  commanding 
interest  in  ttie  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  river  system  and  of  a  mas- 
sive railroad  communication. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  there  are  1^483,715.22  acres  of  public  land 
subject  to  disposal  under  the  law.  District  land  offices  may  be  finmd 
at  Booneville,  Ironton,  and  Springfield. 

JlBKANSAS. 

Advancing  south,  tiiie  next  political  division  is  Arkansas,  which  is 
the  most  northerly  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  possessing 
characteristics  of  soil,  chorography  and  products  peculiar  to  the  soutii- 
em  States. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri,  on  the  east  by  the  St.  Frands 
and  Miississippi  rivers,  on  the  south  by  Louisiana  and  Texas,  aud  on  the 
west  by  the  latter  State  and  the  Indian  territory. 

Arkansas  was  originally  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803  firom 
the  French  republic,  giving  us  uninterrupted  dominion  over  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  of  this  territory  it  remained  a 
part  until  1812,  when  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Afterwards  it  became  part  of  Missouri  Territory  and  so 
remained  until  1821,  when  Missouri  was  admitted,  and  Arkansas,  as  a 
separate  Territoiy,  was  organized  with  its  present  limits.  In  June,  1836L 
a  State  constitution  was  formed  at  Little  Bock  and  Arkansas  erected 
into  a  State.    Its  surface  may  be  described  as  follows : 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Francis  rivers  is  a  low  marshy 
plain,  interspersed  with  bayous  and  lagoons,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  subject  to  periodical  ovei*flow.  The  valley  of  the  White  river  is 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  north- 
western States,  and  for  the  herding  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  for  40  miles  west  of  the 
MississippL  Further  westward  lies  an  extremely  fertile,  well-watered 
country,  occasionally  mountauious  and  at  other  times  level,  being  one  of 
the  most  productive  i*egions  on  the  continent  for  the  culture  of  com,  cot  ten, 
and  tebacco.  It  i)osscsscs  also  great  mineral  wealth  in  the  bituminous 
coal  and  ores  of  iron,  zinc,  and  silver-bearing  galena.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Ouachita,  in  the  northwest,  are  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs,  and  sev- 
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eral  Baline  springs  firom  vhicli  a  very  saperior  quality  of  salt  is  obtained. 
The  soil  of  this  valley  is  exceedingly  fertile,  whilst  its  physical  features 
are  very  beautiful  and  inviting.  The  valley  of  the  Bed  nver,  the  great 
cotton  country  of  the  southwest,  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  cane.  Fiu^y,  the  Grand  Prairie,  90  miles  long  and  30 
broad,  between  the  ArkauBas  and  White  rivers,  an  elevated  table-Umd, 
is  of  inconsiderable  fertility,  being  the  only  exception  to  the  productive* 
ness  of  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Arkansas  has  advantages  of  inland  navigation  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  other  State,  its  mauy  navigable  streiuDS  being  the  best  possible  lines 
of  transit  for  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the  great  natural  highway  on 
its  eastern  boundary,  whereby  excellent  markets  can  readily  be  reached. 

The  St  Francis,  running-  through  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State 
from  the  Mississippi  line  to  a  short  distance  above  Helena,  is  a  broad, 
shallow  river,  expanding  in  width  iu  places  to  from  5  to  25  miles,  being 
in  favorable  seasons  navigable  for  150  miles  from  its  month. 

White  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  as  far  up  as  Batesville,  260 
miles,  while  one  of  its  northern  tributaries,  the  Big  Black,  is  navigable 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  100  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Arkansas  river,  next  to  the  Missonri  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi,  extends  diagonally  through  the  central  portion  of  the  Stat« 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  its  whole  length  being  2,000  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  its  entire  course  through  the  State,  and  remarkably  free 
from  snags  and  driftwood. 

The  Ouachita  rises  in  the  western  part,  south  of  the  Arkansas,  flowing 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  that  river,  and  is  navigable  for  350  miles. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Little  Missouri,  Sabine,  Saline,  Moro,  Bayou 
Bartholomew,  and  Bayou  BoBuf.  TheRedriverruns  through  the  southwestr 
em  coiTier  of  Arkansas,  and,  being  a  large,  navigable  stream,  affords 
excellent  commercial  facilities. 

The  principal  mountains  are  the  Ozark  and  Masseme.  The  Ozark 
conuneuce  near  Little  Bock,  stretching  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
beyond  the  State  limits,  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation  beyond  1,500  to 
2,000  feet.  The  Masseme  range  lies  south  of  the  Arkansas,  the  rocks 
comjMsing  these  mountains  being  so  barren  that  the  gray  sandstone  of 
which  they  ai'e  constituted  forms  the  prevailing  color  of  the  landscape. 

In  addition  to  the  niunerous  navigable  streams  of  Arkansas  it  is  pro- 
posed to  still  further  increase  the  availability  of  resources  by  a  complete 
system  of  railroads  connecting  the  principal  towns  witli  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  country.  Parts  of  these  roads  are  already  completed  and 
others  in  course  of  construction,  while  the  immigration  constantly  increas- 
ing under  the  encouragement  of  a  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity  will 
ofl<er  inducements  to  capitalists  to  prosecute  the  building  of  other  roads 
already  projected.  The  principal  railroads  are  the  Cairo  and  Fulton, 
Memphis  and  Little  Bock,  and  Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith,  for  which 
provision  is  made  by  act  of  February  9,  1853,  the  two  last  named  form- 
ing the  route  through  the  State  of  the  projected  Atlantic  and  Faeiflo 
railway,  the  establishment  of  which  is  proposed  from  the  western  bound- 
ary of  ^kansas  through  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  river,  thence  along 
the  35th  parallel  to  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  thence  to  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco,  and  for  which  rout«  great  advanta^  are  claimed  on 
account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  favorable  climatic  location,  exempt- 
ing it  from  wintry  atorma  at  times  interfering  with  travel  on  more  north- 
em  routes. 

The  products  «t  Arbansas  aie  classed  with  those  of  agriculture,  mann- 
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fiM^tores,  the  forests,  and  fhe  mines.  Of  the  first  the  variety  is  gveal^ 
embracing  the  hardy  growth  of  the  northern  and  western,  and  Ike 
tropical  plants  and  fruits  of  the  sontb  in  the  eastern  and  soathem  see* 
tions.  The  principal  of  these  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  sweet  and  Iridi  pota- 
toes, mause,  peas,  beans,  batter,  cheese,  wool,  daaghtered  animals,  honey, 
beeswax,  tobacco,  cotton,  hay,  and  garden  and  orchard  products  of  great 
number  and  value. 

The  mannfactures  are  confined  to  fiour,  meal,  leather,  and  Imnber  of 
many  kinds  and  excellent  quality,  obtained  from  the  magnificent  aol 
inexhaustible  forests  of  Hie  State,  the  superior  water-power  of  the  npget 
streams  inviting  gr^U;  augmentation  of  the  manufacturing  inteorests. 

The  mineral  w^th  lies  in  vast  beds  of  anthracite,  cannel  and  MtiuBifai- 
ous  coal,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  gypsum,  due,  salt,  and  building-slone, 
the  lead  ore  containing  silver  in  quantities  to  defray  the  expenses  or 
working;  the  zinc  product  ranking  next  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  and  tlie 
gypsum  greater  in  quantiQr  Hian  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Hot  springs  are  situated  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name  whidi 
empties  into  the  Ouachita,  six  miles  distant  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
60  miles  southwest  of  Littie  Bock,  in  Hot  Springs  county.  These  qprings 
issue  from  a  beautiiul  ridge  of  novaculite,  and  are  remarkable  for  thSr 
number,  the  high  temperature  of  the  waters,  and  their  mineral  aolntioiiBi 
Their  waters  are  considered  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  hence  their  popularity  as  a  resort  for  invalids. 

The  present  population  of  Arkansas  is  estimated  at  500.000.  Hie  area 
of  the  State  is  52,198  square  miles,  or  33,406.720  acres,  of  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  still  holds  for  disposal  over  11,000,000  acres. 

DAKOTA. 

Of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  plains,  and  those  traversed  by  the 
Bocky  mountains,  beginning  on  the  noith,  the  first  is  Dakota,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  northerly  of  our  Territories,  and  although  its  surface  has  been 
reduced  by  i*ecent  legislation,  is  yet  an  extensive  region,  embracing  six 
and  a  halt'  degrees  of  latitude  and  very  neaily  eight  of  longitude,  with  an 
extreme  length  of  414  miles,  and  breadth  300,  its  area  being  150,931.45 
square  miles,  or  96,596,128  acres.  This  surface  includes  a  small  fraction 
containing  2,765  square  miles,  or  1,769,600  acres,  west  of  Wyoming,  which 
in  the  formation  of  the  latter  was  detached  from  Dakota  proper. 

This  Territory  has  on  the  north  the  British  possessions,  on  the  south 
Nebraska,  on  the  east  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  on  the  west  Wyoming 
and  Montana. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25, 18G8,  that 
portion  of  Dakota  formerly  embraced  within  the  following  described 
limits  has  been  organized  into  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  viz:  com- 
mencing at  the  intersection  of  the  27th  meridian  of  longitude  west  ftom 
Washington  with  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  running  thence 
west  to  the  34th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  thence  south  to  the  4l8t 
degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  east  to  the  27th  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude, and  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  surface  of  Dakota  is  mostly  elevated,  but  not  mountainous.  Trav- 
ersing the  eastern  i)ortion  for  several  hundred  miles  is  a  plateau  called 
the  Couteau  des  Prairies,  having  an  avenige  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  while  a  similar  table  of 
less  height,  the  Couteau  du  Missoun,  extends  from  the  southeastern  to  the 
northwestern  iK>rtion,  and  westward  nearly  to  the  Missouri  river.  The 
basin  of  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  and  that  portion  east  of  the  Dakota 
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river  is  covered  with  grassy  plains,  witli  bnt  alight  irregularities  to  break 
the  tmifonnity  of  its  appearaoce.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  T^ri- 
tory,  mostly  west  of  the  Missonri  river,  consists  of  high  rolling  prairies. 
The  soil  of  the  eastern  and  southern  part  is  excellent  and  adapted  to  the 
porsnits  of  agricoltnre.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Hed  and  other  rivers  the 
varioas  kinds  of  cereals  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance.  Stock- 
raising  is  also  &vored  to  a  very  high  degree,  pecnliar  advantages  being 
presented  for  the  growth  of  wool,  as  natural  meadows  with  excellent 
pasturage  abound,  with  a  plentiftu  supply  of  water. 

The  western  and  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  adapted  to 
both  tillage  and  grazing,  the  latter  more  especially;  but  the  southwest- 
em  part  is  less  valuable,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  "  Mauvaises  terres," 
or  "Bad  lands."  The  soil  upon  the  elevated  grounds  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Dakota  rivers  is  thin  and  gravelly,  generally  unfitting  it  for 
agriculture  and  grazing. 

The  climate  in  the  south  part  is  mUd  and  healthy,  whOe  in  the  nortii, 
during  the  winter,  it  is  severe.  The  principal  rivers  of  Dakota  axe  the 
Bed  River  of  the  Ntirt;h  and  the  Missouri,  the  latter  traversing  the  central 

Crtion  of  the  Territoiy ;  and  having  numerous  tributaries,  affords  to  a 
ge  extent  means  of  drainage  and  navigation  during  the  stages  of  high 
water  to  its  western  confines.  The  principal  of -its  affluents  in  the  west 
are  the  Little  Missouri,  Big  Knife,  Grand,  Big  Cheyenne  or  Good,  and 
White  Earth  rivers,  and  in  the  east  the  Dakota,  Vermillion,  and  Big 
Sioux. 

The  face  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  eastern  limite,  is  agreeably 
diversified  with  a  large  number  of  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  Dev- 
il's, Tchanchicanah,  Skunk,  Poinsett,  Abert,  Inverse,  and  Big  Stone,  the 
last  two  being  partly  in  Minnesota.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and 
one-halfofthe  southern  boundary  areformed  by  natural  bodies  of  water— 
the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  in  connection  with  Lakes  Traverse  and  Big 
Stone,  almost  the  entire  line  between  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  the  Big 
Sioux  from  Iowa,  and  the  Missouri  from  Nebraska. 

The  Black  Hills,  situated  in  the  south weetem  part,  contain  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  coal,  while  some  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  causing  a  considerable  tide  of  emi- 
gration in  that  direction.  Large  forests  of  pme  also  exist  in  this  locality 
atlapted  to  building  purposes.  In  the  southeastern  pori,ion,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Big  Sioux  river,  coal  is  said  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities,  while  good  building-stone,  limestone,  and  clay  for  brick- 
making,  are  found  in  the  south.  In  the  northern  portion,  in  the  region 
of  Devil's  lake,  rich  deposits  of  s^t  exist. 

The  principal  white  settlements  are  in  the  eastern  and  sonthem  itarta 
but  there  is  quite  an  extensive  settlement  on  the  Pembina  and  Red  river, 
in  the  nori^heast  portion. 

There  are  also  from  25,000  to  30,000  Indians  in  the  Territory,  but  their 
numbers  are  gradually  decreasing  from  emigrationand  other  causes.  The 
population  during  the  last  year  has  increased  10,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Yankton  and  Yermilliun,  on  the  Misaonri,  the 
former  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  surveyor  general's  ofiSceof  this  depdrt- 
ment,  and  the  latter  the  location  of  the  register  and  receiver's  office. 

During  the  last  year  surveys  of  the  public  land  have  been  completed 
south  of  the  parallel  of  43°  30*  north  latitude,  and  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  with  the  exception  of  the  subdivision  of  a  few  towushii>s 
and  fractional  townships  a^joiuing  the  Yankton  luilian  reservation. 

Besides  this,  the  lltb  standard  parallel  has  been  extended  west  fW>m 
the  Bed  River  of  the  North  to  the  7th  guide  meridian,  and  the  latter 
51  Ab 
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north  to  the  16th  standard  parallel  or  international  boimdai^  The  IMh 
standard  paiallel  has  like^se  been  extended  from  the  Bed  Biver  oif  tfct 
North  west  to  the  southwest  comer  of  townships  161  nortlu  range  Si 
west;  also  the  16tilL  standard  parallel  from  the  Bed  river  to  the  Km 
between  ranges  66  and  57  west,  amoonting  in  all  to  206  milea.  All  the 
towndiip  and  range  lines  north  of  the  16th  standard  parallel^  «id 
between  tiiieBed  BTver  of  the  North,  have  been  established^  and  tbe  Km 
has  been  mn  between  ranges  66  and  67  west,  amounting  to  186  mOeiL 

Besides  this,  thirtv-four  whole  and  fractional  townsh^  have  beat 
subdivided  into  sectionSi  equal  to  over  1,900  miles,  embracing  7Ql|iM 
acres; 

These,  with  tiiie  surveys  previously  reported  of  178  townaUm,  ot 
2.829,774  acres,  make  an  aggregate  of  3,631,770  acres  survwed  m  the 
Territoiy  ih>m  the  beginning  of  tiiie  system  to  the  end  of  the  nacal  jeai^ 
June  30,  1868,  the  surveying  department  having  kept  pace  with  Ifce 
service  by  the  preparation  of  maps  and  field-notes. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  me  year  ending  June  30, 1809,  engage 
meats  have  been  entered  into  for  subdivisions  survevs  of  fhcNse  tovm- 
ships  upon  which  the  settlements  in  tiiie  region  of  tne  PemUna  aad 
the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  are  situated,  on  the  east  side  of  flie  IDs- 
souri  river,  north  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  43^  30^  and  a^oining  the 
Yankton  Indian  reservation,  south  of  said  parallel.  Owing  to  fhe  lifid 
increase  of  i)opulation  the  necessity  for  extending  the  public  surveys 
in  this  Territory  is  increasing^  and  in  order  to  meet  tiiie  demand  the  an- 
v^or  general  submits  an  estimate  of  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  taed 
year  ending  June  30, 1870.  which,  for  more  urgent  demands  in  tiia  dis- 
trict^ was  reduced  to  $15,000. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  in  the  Territory  to  be  disposed  of  en  fts 
30th  June  last  amounted  to  90,986,449.52  acres. 

NEBBASKA. 

In  passing  southward  from  Dakota  the  first  political  ormnisatfon 
reached  is  Nebraska,  being  north  of  Kansas,  west  of  Iowa,  and  betweea 
latitudes  40^  and  43^  north  and  longitudes  94^  and  104^  west  trom  Green- 
wich. It  is  divided  into  53  counties,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
100.000.  The  principal  river  is  the  Platte,  rising  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
Idaho,  traversing  the  State  eastward,  and  emptying  into  the  Miasouii 
river. 

The  Platte  receives  on  the  north  the  Loup  Fork  and  Elkhom,  witfc 
numerous  minor  streams,  none  of  any  importance,  flowing  into  it  froa 
the  south;  yet  that  side  of  the  river  is  well  watered  by  the  streams  in 
that  region  flowing  into  Kansas,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Big  and 
Little  Blue  and  the  Republican  rivers. 

The  Platte  is  wide,  rapid,  and  shallow.  The  valley  along  its  banks  is 
remarkable  for  richness,  the  portion  west  from  Omaha,  for  200  mils% 
having  a  width  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  with  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertiU^; 
at  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Islandf  settlement  the  soil  is  peculiarly 
rich;  the  winters  usually  mild,  with  very  little  snow,  the  stock  subsisting 
principally  out  of  doors,  few  farmers  having  even  temporary  edieds  Ar 
shelter;  the  stock  feed  upon  the  dried  grasses  of  the  prairie  in  prefer 
ence  to  hay.  But  little  rain  falls,  the  valley  being  irrigated  by  the 
animal  rise  of  the  river.  Timber  exists  on  the  islands  of  the  river  luid 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams  throngliout  the  State. 

Tlie  surface  of  the  State  consists  mostly  of  prairies  gently  undulating 
or  broken  into  low  hills,  and  gradually  nsing  from  the  Minsouri, 
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ward  to  the  monntaiiia.  The  agricnltural  region  embraces  a  tract  of 
30,000  aqnare  milea,  lying  directiy  west  of  the  Missouri  and  having  a 
width  of  160  miles;  mong  the  Platte,  however,  it  extends  300  miles. 
These  lands  are  remarkable  for  fertility  and  ease  of  culture.  Tbia  region 
is  divided  into  bottom  and  prairie  lands.  The  soil  of  the  latter  is  deep, 
dark,  vegetable  mould,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  native 
gnu4s  grows  in  close  bunches  and  constitutes  a  favorite  and  nutiitions 
food  for  wild  and  domestic  animals.  The  bottoms  along  the  river  banks 
have  a  rich,  alluvial  soil,  those  of  the  Missouri  consisting  of  a  sand  basis, 
highly  fertilized  by  the  river.  Wheat,  com,  oats,  so^hTim,aad  all  vege- 
tables, Sourish  well,  and  below  42°  latitude  sweet  potatoes  are  «um; 
cultivated.  The  plum,  grape,  raspberry,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  and 
other  berries  are  found  wild,  the  first  two  in  great  abundance;  tobacco 
also  finds  a  congenial  soil  and  climate.  The  prairies  are  immense  pasture 
gronude,  the  grass  of  the  lower  surface  making  excellent  bay. 

The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  pure,  the  saJubrity  of  the  cUmate  very 
invigorating,  and  the  seasons  equable.  The  prairie  breezes  temper  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  nights  are  always  cool.  High  winds  prevaH 
in  the  spring  and  occasionally  throughout  the  year. 

In  1866  the  yield  of  Indiau  com  was  2,095,000  bushels;  wheat 
258,000  bushels;  rye,  2,300  bushels;  oats,  450,000  bushels;  barley,  8,000 
bushels;  buckwueat,  6,400  bushels ;  potatoes,  120,000  bushels;  tobacco, 
1,600  pounds,  and  hay,  29,700  tons. 

The  estimate  of  live-stock  in  the  State  was,  of  horses,  13,600,  valued 
at $1,173,000;  mules,  1,300,  value  $150,000;  sheep,  20,800,  value  $75,200: 
cows,  23,400,  worth  $806,000;  other  cattle,  67,500,  value  $1,764,000;  and 
hogs.  47,000,  value  $386,000. 

Like  toe  adjoining  State  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  is  to  a  great  extent 
treeless.  As  stated  above,  timber  is  found  principally  along  the  streams, 
the  trees  beiug  cottouwood,  oak.  black  walnut,  elm,  and  butternut. 

In  the  southern  portion,  near  tne  Blue  rivers,  limestone  of  good  quality 
exists,  and  in  some  places  sandstone  underlies  the  soil. 

Alum  has  beeu  discovered,  and  coal  is  found  in  various  places,  but 
generally  the  veins  prove  too  thin  for  cheap  fdel.  Salt  springs  also 
exist  and  are  capable  not  only  of  meeting  the  necessity  for  domestic 
use,  Dut  also  supply  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Further  remarks  on  the 
resources  of  this  State  are  elsewhere  presented  in  this  report  under  the 
head  of  "Geological  Snr\'ey  of  Nebraska." 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  and  good  water  power  have  retarded  manufactur- 
ing interests  in  this  State,  agriculture  and  stock-raising  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  school  system,  similar  to  Uiat  of  Ohio,  is 
in  a  floniishiBg  condition. 

Omaha  is  the  principal  city  and  the  initial  point  of  the  great  TTnion 
Pacific  railroad,  which  traverses  the  State  along  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  and  is  now  nearly  completed  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  being  estimated  at  20,000.  It  stands  on  a  plain  of 
50  feet  above  the  river,  hounded  by  low  ridges.  The  other  important 
towns  are  Florence,  Bellevne,  and  I^  Platte  on  the  Missouri,  north  of  the 
Platte  river,  and  Lincobi,  the  capital  of  the  State,  Kenosha,  Platts- 
mouth,  Nebraska  City,  and  Brownville,  south  of  that  river.  The  trade 
from  the  eastern  States  to  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  and  other  of  the 
western  yerritories.  has  been  by  way  of  the  Platte  valley,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  of  Nebraska.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  follows 
the  same  general  direction,  and  already  its  eflfects  upon  the  State  are 
visible ;  the  population  has  doubled  within  a  few  years,  the  lands  beinp 
rapidly  disposed  of  for  settlement,  while  Omaha,  from  its  connection 
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with  the  roady  will  soon  become  the  Chicago  of  the  west  Sixteen  nil- 
lioii  three  hundred  and  dghteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  flvo  aorai 
have  been  surveyed,  leaving  32^17,895  acres  yet  unsurveyed;  41,824|0N 
acres  stQl  remain  in  the  State  undiroosed  of^  and  are  subject  to  entiy  tn 
application  at  the  district  land  offloeSy  which  are  located  at  Qnuihai 
Brownvillei  Nebraska  Oily,  and  Dakota  City. 

KANSAS. 

The  region  south  of  Nebraska  comprises  the  State  of  Kannan,  irbid 
was  orgimized  as  a  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  in  May,  1854|  and 
admitt^  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  January.  186L  EanaaB  lies  wmI 
of  the  l£usN90uri|  between  the  37^  and  4(K>  of  latitude,  and  the  940  and 
102O  of  longitude.  The  total  population  of  the  Stat^  which  is  divided 
into  80  counties,  was,  in  I860. 107,206,  while  at  the  present  time  it  if 
estimated  at  440,000,  being  aoout  Ave  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  settled  portion  of  the  State  is  divided  into  mrms,  embiadof 
2,600,000  acres,  of  which  700,000  are  improved,  the  value  of  which  ise^ 
mated  at  $13,000,000,  and  that  of  fieaining  implements  and  machliMfy  at 
#1,000,000.  The  Kansas,  the  principal  riven  is  formed  bv  the  oonflnoMe 
of  the  Bepublican  and  Smoky  Hill  Forks,  which  rise  in  uie  Becky  mom- 
taiios,  and  flow  the  farmer  southeast,  and  the  latter  almost  due  east,  unit- 
ing at  Fort  Biley ;  it  continues  thence  east  to  the  Missouri  xiver/^MiDg 
navigable  to  Fort  Biley.  These  streams  water  the  northwest,  weatea, 
and  eastern  portions,  while  the  southwest,  south,  and  southeast  have  the 
Osage,  Neosho,  Arkansas,  and  their  branches;  of  these  the  Arkanir*  u 
the  longest,  rising  in  the  Bocky  mountains  of  Colorado,  coursing 
through  three-fourths  of  the  State,  and  then  turning  southeast  and  o 
ing  the  southern  boundary  into  the  Indian  territory.  Witii  the  exoeplioB 
of  the  Kansas  none  of  the  streams  are  navigable,  having  general^  tooad 
shallow  channels. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Statecontains  rich  prairies, hills  ooveiedwitk 
grass,  and  valleys  of  great  fertility,  with  timber  chiefly  along  the  streams; 
lumber  for  buildin|^  purposes  is  principally  obtained  firom  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  The  chief  timber  in  the  State  is  cottonwood,  which  grows  to 
a  very  lar^^e  size,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  roo^ 
lumber,  joists,  rafters,  scantling,  and  fence  boai^s.  It  is  of  very  rapid 
growth  and  often  planted  for  shade  and  ornament,  having  a  dense  and 
shining  foliage.  The  black  walnut  is  the  next  most  important  wood  in 
Kansas,  and  is  used  for  all  purposes  from  funiituro  to  fence  rails,  grow- 
ing large  and  straight  and  very  abundant  near  the  larger  streaaiL 
There  are  several  varieties  of  oak,  but  the  tree  is  here  not  common,  and 
its  growth  retarded  by  prairie  fires.  In  the  westeiji  part  of  the  otste 
hickory  and  ash  are  found,  the  latter  growing  quite  large  \uid  straight. 
The  soft  maple  is  beiuK  cultivated  to  a  groat  extent,  and  is  the  ?»*>*> 
luxuriant  and  beautiftu  of  the  ornamental  trees. 

Fruits  in  a  wild  condition  are  numerous,  particularly  plums,  pav* 
paws,  gooseberries,  and  wild  grapes.  In  the  western  part  the  plums  an 
said  to  be  very  fine,  growing  in  clusters  like  large  open  bunches  of 
grapes.  The  apple  and  peach  also  flourish  luxuriantly,  fine  yooD|[ 
orchards  existing  throughout  the  settled  portions  of  ttie  communitr. 
Orapes  are  also  easily  cultivated,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  become  a 
stwle  product. 

Hedge  growing  has  become  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  settkn. 
and  is  regarded  as  so  imi)ortant  that  the  State  legislature  have  passed 
an  enactment  for  its  encouragement  The  Osage  orange  is  the  onty  tree 
grown  in  the  State  for  this  purpose.    It  flourishes  best  south  of  the  40ih 
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degree  of  latitude,  yet  matored  hedges  are  fonnd  in  all  tlie,aettted  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  Boil  of  the  eastern  portion  is  rich  and  deep,  consisting  of  a  black 
loam  with  an  occasion^  mixture  of  sand ;  the  base  of  many  of  the  bloffB 
and  bottoms  of  the  rivers  is  composed  of  limestone  constantly  decom- 
posing and  adding  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  climate  par- 
tahes  of  the  soauiem  temperature,  the  winters  being  short  and  with 
little  snow.  During  the  first  months  of  the  year  the  weather  nudergoes 
suddeu  changes  wiui  high  winds.  Later  the  lainy  season  begins,  gener- 
ally lasting  a  month,  and  seldom  passing  the  middle  of  June,  little  rain 
falling  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  soil  of  western  Kansas,  following  the  course  of  the  Smoby  Hill 
Fork,  is  strong,  sandy  loam,  thin  in  some  places,  yet  in  others  several 
fe«t  mick ;  it  seeits  destitute  of  lime.  In  the  country  east  of  Salina, 
the  only  stone  is  limestone.  West  of  this  place  is  the  buffalo  grass 
regioii,  the  grass  growing  in  small  tufts  like  timothy,  yet  finer  and  more 
delicate  in  the  blade.  It  is  the  most  nutritious  grass  that  grows,  sup- 
plying Bufflcient  food  in  winter  and  siunmer  both  for  beef  cattle  and 
»beep.  The  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  State.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern 
division,  follows  this  stream.  Towns  and  settlements  are  rapidly  spring- 
ing up  along  the  road  and  river,  two  thousand  settlers  having  entered 
this  valley  since  the  laj-ing  of  the  tracks,  within  a  year. 

The  valley  of  the  Neosho  river,  regarded  as  the  most  fertile  in  the 
State,  extends  some  distance  back  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  along 
the  same  in  a  southeast  direction  from  near  Fort  Biley  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Kansas.  It  is  the  best  wheat  land  of  the  State ;  as  much 
as  40  bushels  per  acre  have  been  obtainedj  the  extreme  productiveness 
being  attributed  to  the  washings  of  the  immense  deposits  of  gypsum 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

The  sontbem  portion,  including  the  Osage  porcbase,  is  peonliarly 
adapted  to  stock-growing,  which  is  becoming  a  source  of  wealth. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Kansas  is  ita  magnesian  lime- 
Btone  or  permeau  rock.  In  the  absence  of  timber  this  rock  supplies  a 
great  want  of  the  State.  The  stone  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lawrence,  40  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary ;  the 
qu^ty  here,  however,  being  inferior,  the  strata  thin,  and  the  color  unat- 
tractive. Twenty  miles  farther  west  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
underlying  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  At  Manhattan,  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blue,  it  is  surpaeaingly  beautiful,  of  a  very  light, 
delicate,  and  lively  color,  and  is  so  abundant  and  easily  quarried  that  it 
is  cheaper  as  a  bmldiug  material  than  either  brick  or  wood.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  rock  is  that  in  the  native  quarry  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be 
cut  with  an  axe  or  saw  and  fashioned  with  ease,  yet  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  and  indestructible  as  marble. 
This  peculiarity  has  brought  it  into  great  use  as  a  building  stone,  and 
many  handsome  edifices  in  the  towns  of  the  interior  are  constmcted  of 
it    The  color  varies  from  that  of  diluted  nulk  to  the  yellow  of  cream. 

No  coal  has  yet  been  mined  in  Kansas,  except  in  a  few  places  in  the 
southeastern  counties,  the  measure  being  a  conHnnation  of  the  coal  field 
of  northeastern  Missouri  and  southern  Iowa,  and  extending  over  neiiily 
one-third  of  the  State,  or  27,000  square  miles. 

Salt  springs  and  marshes  abound  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
enough  salt  can  be  made  therefrom  to  supply  the  entire  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Gypsum  abounds,  and  is  equal  to  the  Nova  Scotia  in 
quality.    Alum  exists,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  western  part,  bnt 
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^  Bot  available  fbr  want  of  fbeL  The  principal  agricoltiiTal  prodnetB 
for  1S66  were  as  follows :  Indian  com,  6,030,000  busbels:  wheaL200^ 
bushelg ;  xye,  4,600  bushels ;  oats,  200,000  bushels :  barley,  7|000  buh- 
els:  buckwheat,  20,000  buishelB;  potatoes.  244,000  bushela;  tobaceo^ 
22,000  pounds;  hay,  123,000  tons.  Of  uve-stock  there  irero  oowi, 
82.000,  valued  at  $2,636,000;  horses,  38,900,  value  $2,600,000;  midQi, 
2,800,  value  $230,000:  sheep.  108,200.  value  $366,000:  other  arttie, 
1^,400,  value  $3,260,000,  and  hogs,  127,800,  value  $1,030,000. 

Popular  education  is  receiving  ppreat  attention  and  encaniaaoBieiit 
There  are  nearly  900  school  distncts,  over  1,100  teacherSy  and  about 
82,000  pupils.  In  1867,  nearly  $120,000  were  expended  for  aalfuties  ef 
teachero ;  the  school-houses  being  valued  at  $3i50,000  aside  ftaMn  tlie 
seleot  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  existingwithoat  State 
or  national  assistance.  In  connection  with  the  public^school  nratem  an 
three  higher  State  institutions,  viz :  the  State  JiTonnal  Skshooiy  Agiiciil- 
tural  Golle^,  and  State  University. 

Ot  tiie  cities  and  towns  of  Kansas,  Leavenworth  is  perhaps  the  laqpest, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missoun,  and  partially  environed  1^  gzada- 
jB%  rising  heights. 

It  is  a  conunercial  city,  containing  an  estimated  popnlatiaii  ot  SSjMA 
The  buildings  are  generally  brick,  and  are  neat  and  comibrtaldey  wUle 
0urrounding  the  dty  are  many  elegant  residences.  It  is  Uie  teimiiras  of 
the  Lawrence  branch  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division,  and  opoa 
the  completion  of  the  contemplated  bridge  across  the  HDaaoariy  viD 
become  one  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the  west 

Lawrence,  l^ing  on  botn  banks  of  tiiie  Kansas,  30  miles  southwest  at 
Leavenwortn,  is  me  oldest  town  in  the  State.  The  populatioii*  ^^matfiF 
at  14^000,  is  rapkUy  increasing,  it  being  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  aovlk- 
em  Kansas.  The  manufacture  of  fimiiture,  agricultural  implenMnta^ 
and  woollen  goods,  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Atchison,  on  the  Missouri,  and  near  the  north  line  of  the  StaAe,  is  a 
thriving  town,  with  a  population  of  10^000  or  12,000,  it  beinfl:  tbe  start- 
ing point  of  the  central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroaiL  Topska, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Eansas,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Hanhat- 
tan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blue  river,  was  originally  founded  by  a 
colony  from  CincinnatL  The  first  action  of  the  party  was  to  select  a 
spot  for  tlio  school-house,  and  take  measures  for  its  immediate  erectioD, 
an  illustration  of  the  quo  animo  of  the  American  people  in  this  respect 
The  town  and  its  surroundings  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  spots 
in  Kansas.  The  buildings  are  principally  of  the  permean  linFA^^HK 
elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  article. 

Fine  water  power  exists  both  on  the  Kansas  and  the  Big  Blue,  saf 
ficient  to  move  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  so  that  in  time  the  town 
may  become  one  of  manufacturing  importance. 

Junction  City,  Solomon  City,  and  Salina,  situated  along  tlie  Padfle 
railway,  are  all  thriving  places. 

By  the  construction  of  the  eastern  division  Union  Pacific  railroad,  com- 
munication with  tbe  interior  of  the  State  has  been  ojiened.  This  road 
starts  £ram  Kansas  City  on  the  Missouri,  following  the  course  of  the  Kan- 
sas to  Fort  Riley,  thence  along  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  to  the  western  line 
of  the  State.  The  road  is  in  complete  running  order  to  Pond  Creek 
station,  eight  miles  from  the  west  boundary,  and  is  already  doing  a 
very  remunerative  business.  Should  the  object  of  the  company  to  make 
this  a  through  route  via  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  CaUfomia, 
to  the  Pacific,  be  attained,  the  wealth  and  i)opulation  of  Kansas  will  be 
greatly  augmented.    Besides  this  principal  railroad  the  central  hrabch 
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of  the  UnioD  Pacific  baa  been  built  from  AtcliisoD  doe  west  100  miles ; 
and  a  branch  road  from  Lavience  to  Leavenwortii,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Missouri  river  railioad  extends  along  a  part  of  the  eastern  bonndai; 
of  the  State.  Other  roads  under  construction  aloa^  tiie  valleys  of  the 
Keosho  and  Osage  rivers  will  soon  bring  an  extensive  and  exceedingly 
productive  region  into  ready  communication  with  the  commercial  centres 
of  the  Union.  The  total  area  of  Kansas  is  62,043^20  acres,  of  whii^ 
23,906,087  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  38,137,433  are  nnsurveyed; 
9,247,930.16  acres^  including  school  grants,  have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
government,  leaving  a  remainder  of  42,795,539.84  acres  now  for  sale  or 
entry  under  the  generous  land  laws  of  the  nation.  The  disbict  land 
offices  are  at  Topeka,  Humboldt,  and  Junction  City. 

PQLtTICAL   SinSlOHS   TBATEBSED   BY    THE   SOpEY    HODHTAINS   IITD 
SFU^B  OF  THE  SAME. 

Montana,  the  fifth,  in  point  of  size,  of  the  divisions  of  tiie  ITnited 
States,  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  on  the  east  by 
Dakote,  on  the  south  mainly  by  Wyoming  and  on  the  west  by  Idaho. 
The  Territory  embraces  an  area  of  143,776  square  miles,  or  02,016,640 
acres. 

ISicBocky  mountains  and  their  numerous  ^nrs  and  ranges,  200  miles 
in  width  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Alontona,  extend  through  the 
western  part  of  the  Territory'  a  distance  of  320  miles,  constitntmg  its 
principal  geographical  aud  topographical  features.  The  main  range  of 
these  mountains  diverges  into  a  number  of  spurs  or  chains,  the  Bitter 
Hoot  being  the  highest  and  most  westerly.  The  other  principal  ranges 
are  the  Wind  Biver,  Belt,  Big  Horn,  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  Bocky,  while 
the  Higuwood,  Snow,  Judith,  Little  Belt,  Bear's  Paw,  and  Little  Eocky 
mountains  are  spurs  or  chaius  of  less  imi>ortance. 

Of  the  geology  of  Montana  comparatively  little  is  yet  known. 

Many  of  the  peaks  in  these  ranges,  covered  with  peritetual  sncw,  are 
sapposed  to  attain  an  altitude  of  from  2,0U0  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
iev^oftbesea.  Theeasternpartof  the  Territory  consists  chietly  of  rolling 
and  elevated  table  lands,  while  the  western  is  mountainous,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  valleys.  Moutaua  is  pre-emiuently  well  watered.  The 
portion  of  the  country  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Bocky  mountains 
is  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstoue,  and  their  tributaries, 
mnniug  eastward,  uniting  with  the  Missitfsippi  aud  flowing  into  the 
Onlf  of  Mexico,  while  the  Clarke's  Fork  aud  Kooteuay  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  drain  the  xiart  west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Bocky 
monntains,  and  flow  into  the  Columbia,  thus  finding  their  way  to  the 
Pacific.  The  Missonri  is  formed  by  thejuuctiou  of  the  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Gallatin  rivers  near  Gallntiu  City,  draining  the  whole  south- 
western portion  of  Montana,  and  flowing  in  a  general  noitheastem 
directiou  to  within  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Benton,  near  latitude 
48'^  receiving  as  tributaaies  lh)m  the  northwest,  Dearborn,  Sun,  Teton, 
and  Marias  rivers,  and  from  the  south  Smith's  river.  From  this  iraiut 
the  Missonri  runs  in  an  easteru  direction,  leaving  the  Territory'  near 
latitude  48°,  aud  receiving  as  tributaries  the  Arrow,  Judith,  Musclesbell, 
and  Milk  rivers.  Yellowstone  river  has  its  source  in  Yellowstone  lake, 
inWyoming,longitudell«°we8tfromGreenwich,flowinguorth  a  distance 
of  125  miles,  thence  northeast,  watering  the  whole  southern  part  of  Mon- 
tana, and  receiving  as  tributaries  from  the  south  Clarke's  Fork,  I'ryor's 
Fork,  Big  Horn,  ^tsebud,  Tougne,  aud  Powder  rivers,  uniting  with  the 
Missouri  new  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Tenitory. 
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West  of  the  main  range  of  the  Bocky  mountains  the  Missoula,  HeD 
Gate,  and  Big  Blackfoot  riverajrunning  northwest-,  unite  and  foim  the 
Bitter  Root  river,  which,  witii  Flathead  river,  forms  Clarke's  Fork  of  flie 
Columbia.  The  Missouri  is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton,  a  distance  of 
over  300  miles  within  flie  Territory.  In  consequence  of  continued  Indiaii 
hostilities  and  the  absence  of  settlements  the  Yellowstone  river  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  navigability. 

Western  Montana  is  divided  by  the  several  mountain  ranges  into  a 
series  of  basins,  and  the  numerous  spurs  shooting  off  in  almost  all  di- 
rections subdivide  these  basins  into  beautifUl  valleys  and  terrace  bankfl. 

This  portion  contains  nearly  all  the  towns  and  settlements,  the  grealer 
part  of  the  lands  at  present  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  weD  as 
almost  all  the  rich  mineral  deposits  known  to  exist  in  Montana. 

The  basin  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  embradng 
the  extreme  western  x)ortion  of  Montana,  is  250  miles  long  and  75 
wide,  being  drained  by  the  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  and  its  affln- 
ents.  This  extensive  basin,  presenting  some  of  the  grandest  alpiiie 
scenery  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  contains  a  large  extent  of  hue  agi- 
cultural  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bitter  Boo^  St  Mary's  Fork,  Big 
Blackfoot,  Hell  Gate,  Flathead,  and  Tobacco  rivers,  capable  of  prodno- 
ing  abunoant  harvests  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles grown  at  the  same  latitudes  in  other  localities.  It  contains  some  of 
the  l^st  timber  in  Montana,  and  as  a  grazing  region  the  foot-hills  and 
terrace  lands  will  compare  favorably  with  any  section  of  the  country. 
Flathead^  the  only  lake  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  TerriUMy,  is 
situated  in  this  basin  near  its  eastern  border,  and  is  35  miles  lon^^  by  15 
in  width,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  valuable  agricultural  and  graong 
lands. 

The  climate  of  Montana  is  as  diversified  as  its  surface.  In  the  more 
protected  valleys,  and  particularly  in  the  southern  part^  it  is  pleasant 
and  salubrious,  snow  seldom  falling  and  stock  grazing  continuing  throogfa- 
out  the  year.  On  the  more  elevated  lands  it  is  colder.  At  the  hi^ier 
altitudes  the  temi)erature  is  lil^e  that  of  the  New  England  States. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  this  part  of  our  countiy  in  1832,  on  Gokl 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Hell  Gate,  but  no  mining  was  done  until  the 
autumn  of  1861 ;  yet,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  year  18C2  there  were  1,0UU 
miners  in  Montana,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  i>lacer  or 
gulch  mines  at  the  head  of  Big  Hole,  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
portion  of  the  Territory-.  The  first  quartz  mill  erected  in  MontanA 
was  in  the  beginning  of  18(>3,  at  Bannock,  in  the  southwest,  on  an 
affluent  of  Beaver  Head  river,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  tjefterson.  This  mill  was  run  by  water  power  and  had  six 
stamps,  each  of  400  pounds.  In  the  fall  of  18G1  the*  first  steam-^iower 
quartz  mills  were  put  in  operation.  The  gold-bearing  regions  of  Mon- 
tana iire  principally  on  the  tributaries  of  the  HeU  Gate,  Big  Blackfoot, 
Madison,  Jefterson,  including  those  of  the  Beaver  Head  and  other  waten» 
and  the  Missouri  from  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks  to  the  mouth  of 
Smith's  or  Deep  river,  with  the  affluents  of  that  streiun,  and  on  th» 
branches  of  the  Yellowstone,  east  of  Helena,  around  Yellowstone  City. 
According  to  the  assessors'  returns  to  July  1, 1868,  the  number  of  quarti 
mills  in  Montana  is  3G,  about  one-third  of  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, erected  at  an  original  cost  of  $1,110,000.  The  gold  product  lufl 
been  variously  estimated  by  different  parties,  and  the  data  at  oob- 

''nd  are  yet  too  meager  to  justify  in  this  report  a  positive  statement 
T.  Boss  Browne,  special  commissioner  for  the  collection  of  mining 
iticSfin  his  report  in  18G7,  estimated  the  total  product  from  the  Ter 
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ritory  from  1862  to  1867,  both  inclnsive,  at  164,600,000;  wlule  Mr.  W.  8. 
Keys,  a  resident  mining  eDgineer,  computes  tiie  aggregate  product  at 
$72,100,000.  The  value  of  this  product  referred  to  in  our  report  of  last 
year  rested  on  the  estimate  found  in  a  report  for  1866,  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  returns  of  the  connty  assessors  show  there  are  three  assayers  and 
,  i-eflners  of  gold  and  silver  in  Montana,  and  that  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1868,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  refined  and  run  into  bars 
amounted  to  $8,640,000.  In  this  region  gold  quartz  may  be  looked  for 
iu  the  vicinity  of  rich  placers,  and  at  present  the  principal  quartz  mines 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bannock,  Helena,  Virginia  City,  Highland, 
and  Argenta,  all  of  which  were  once  notod  for  their  rich  placers. 

Montana  is  isolated  by  its  distance  fh>m  the  thickly  settled  portion 
of  the  Union,  with  no  present  means  of  transportation  except  by  way  of 
Columbia  river  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  from  the  cast.  These 
arc  circumstances  which  render  the  transportation  of  supplies  and  the 
requisite  machinery  for  the  operation  of  quartz  or  vein  mining  quite  ei- 
peuai  ve,  thus  retarding  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  rich  mineral 
region. 

The  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  north  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
will,  however,  place  Montana  within  2S0  miles  of  cheap  and  ready  trans- 
portation, and  almost  in  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

Embarrassments  incident  to  inadegnato  machinery  and  inexperience  in 
the  early  history  of  miniigin  this  region  have  been  succeeded  by  skilfiilly 
constructed  machinery  under  the  direction  of  science,  so  that  mining  in 
the  Territory  has  now  become  an  established  and  profitable  pursuit. 

The  early  settlers  attracted  to  Montana  by  the  rich  deposits  in  the 
placers  migrated  from  one  locality  to  another  as  the  dejxisits  t>ecame 
exhausted.  This  transition  state  has  been  followed  by  present  settle- 
ments possessing  all  the  elements  of  civilization.  Courts  have  been 
o»tabli^cd  for  the  administration  of  justice,  churches  erected,  and 
schools  opened  in  almost  every  community. 

As  the  placers  became  exhausted  attention  was  energetically  directed 
to  trade,  the  Territoiy  now  possessing  a  flourishing  agricultural  commn-  . 
njtr,  having  nearly  250,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  mineral  deposits  are  not  confiued  to  gold ;  silver  exists  generally 
in  conjunctiou  with  gold  and  copper,  although  separate  rich  mines  of 
silver  or©  have  been  discovered.  It  is  found  principally  on  Flint  and 
Silver  Bow  creeks,  afiSuents  of  Hell  Gate  river,  near  Virginia  City  j  on 
Adder  and  Eam's  Horn  gulches,  afHuents  of  Stinking  Water  river;  on 
Ten-mile  creek,  in  the  viciuity  of  Helena;  and  on  itattlesnake  creek,  a 
tributary  of  Beaver  Head  river.  • 

Copper  Las  been  discovered  on  Beaver  creek,  near  Jefferson  City,  on  a 
branch  of  Silver  Bow  creek,  near  Butte  City,  and  the  source  of  Muscle- 
sliell  river,  and  iu  small  quantities  iu  nearly  all  the  mining  districts. 
The  dei>osits  of  copper  ore  are  usually  in  connection  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, over  both  of  whichit  largelypredominates  in  the  localities  mentioned. 

In  the  distribution  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  iu  this  Tcrritorj',  thei* 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  prominent  segregation.  The  phenomenon  of 
double  veins,  as  they  are  termed,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  «me  bearing 
galenas,  oxides,  and  carbonates  of  lead,  comprising  the  pure  smelting 
ores,  and  the  other  vein  producing  silver  glance,  stephimitc,  durk  and 
light  ruby  silver. 

Coal  has  been  found  near  Bannock,  Heleua,  Virginia  City,  and  Deer  ^ 
Ix«ige  Citj-,  on  the  bead-waters  of  Big  Blackfoot,  and  in  several 
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plaeeB  on  HwcbMbeU,  Xdlowstone,  and  Hiasoiiri  riven.  AH  Hbmt 
dmosits  are  bitnnimou^  and,  so  fiu*  as  known,  do  not  exceed  finir  ftet  m 
thickness.  Lignitei  or  brown  coal,  exists  in  great  qnantitiea  on  tlie  Yel- 
lowstone and  Misscori,  and  on  the  head- waten  of  tlie  Tetoa  and  Mtadm 
rivers,  tributeries  of  the  Missouri  from  the  north.  Iron,  lead,  ones, 
gypsom,  pimnbaffo,  anenic,  antimony,  teQnrhun,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  aie 
reported  to  Iiave  been  met  with,  but  we  have  no  reliable  infbnnatiai  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  ooennence. 

Limestone,  date,  and  granite,  snitable  for  building  material,  togeUiff 
with  thedays  and  sands  for  bndL  making,  are  fimnd  in  abondann  sD 
over  the  Temtoiy  • 

Hotspringsand  geysers  arefinmdin  nnmerooslocalitjes,  bat  mImiftBj 
at  the  head- waters  of  the  Madison.  Many  of  these  are  of  high  tenpsn- 
tore^  wlule  some  possess  medicinal  properties. 

lumber  grows  generally  along  the  streams  and  on  the  lbot*hiIla  aid 
mountains,  consisting  diiefly  of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar.  The  pine  en  tke 
mountain  slopes,  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  large;  that  tomad 
on  higher  altitudes  is  less  in  size  and  of  inferior  quality.  Fir  and 
spruce  occur  on  the  mountain  ttdes.  Ml  the  valleys  and  ca&cma,  often  attda- 
ing  gigantic  proportions,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Tenito^y. 

.Along  the  stroEuns  poplars,  aspens,  balsam,  alders,  and  willawa  pie- 
dominate,  but  pine,  nr,  and  spruce  constitute  the  principal  bnflomg 
materials. 

The  surveyor  general  estimates  that  one  third  of  the  entire  ana  sf 
Montana,  or  30,672,213  acres,  is  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation  witfi 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  soil  being  rich  and  only  requiriufi^  moiatme  to 
render  it  productive.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  other  grains  have 
been  cultivated  with  success,  the  average  yield  being  as  large  aa  in  masy 
other  portions  of  the  country,  while  the  garden  vegetables^  aadbaa  beets, 
turnips,  potatoes,  parsnips,  and  onions,  have  Ukewise  given  prolltaUe 
returns.  Expenence  has  oemonstratea  the  fact  that  upon  the  aypliea- 
tion  of  improved  irrigating  agendes  nearly  every  variety  of  fruit,  vef^ 
table  and  grain  can  be  as  successftilly  raised  here  as  in  any  of  theeasten 
States. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  territorial  auditor  the  assessed  vabie 
of  manufacturing:  establidunents,  as  returned  by  the  county  assesson 
for  the  year  cndmg  July  1, 1868,  is  $643,000,  while  the  values  of  mana- 
fftctures  are  returned  at  $7,795,000. 

The  i)opuiation  of  Montana  has  been  estimated  at  38,875.  There  air 
thirty-seven  towns  in  the  Territory',  and  the  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  proi)erty  is  given  as  $9,400,000. 

Qelena,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Last  Chance  gulch,  is  the  largest 
town  in  Montana  and  contains  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  ia  hand- 
somely laid  out  close  under  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  weslcn 
border  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Prickly  Pear  and  Ten-mile  creeks,  li 
is  nearly  circular  in  form  and  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  second  most  imi>ortant  mining  district.  Virginia  City,  the  capiiaL 
in  Madison  county,  and  containing  a  number  of  costly  stone  builduip* 
is  on  Alder  ffulch,  the  richest  placer  in  the  Territory,  at  an  altitude  of 
0,481  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covering  an  area  of  579  acn«. 
with  a  population  of  three  thousand.  It  is  275  miles  south  of  Fort 
Benton  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  and  300  miles  north 
of  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  assessed  value  of  tbr 
real  and  personal  property  up  to  July  1,  1868,  was  $1,025,0:58,  and  in 
Kadison  county  $2,600,000.  The  town  contains  three  banks,  twenty 
nine  stores,  seven  hoteb,  fourteen  saloons,  a  Masonic  hall,  and  other 
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bnUdiuga.  iNevada,  Central,  imd  Summit  City,  are  mining  townaofc<m- 
Hiderable  impoitaDoe  and  in  close  proximity  to  Yirgiuia  City.  Gallatin 
City,  near  tbe  three  forlES  of  the  Missouri,  Langfiwd  City,  Stereiuville, 
Sterling,  Silver  City,  and  Argenta,  are  also  pla^  of  interest. 

Tbe  Burreying  system  was  inaugurated  in  Montana  in  1S67. 

The  initial  point  is  on  tiie  summit  of  a  limeatone  hill  800  feet  high,  12 
milea  Houtbvest  of  the  jonction  of  the  three  fbrksof  theMissoori.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  there  have  been  250  miles  of  standard  lines  esteuded, 
215  miles  of  exterior  (H*  township,  and  479  miles  of  Bubdivisiooal  lines  sur- 
Teyed,  including  an  aggregate  area  of  183,847  aerea.  The  subdivisional 
surreys  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena  and  southeast  of  tliat  locality  on 
Willow  and  Crow  creeks,  affluents  of  tjie  Missouri  &om  tlio  west,  tUl  in 
Jefferson  county. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  exterior  and 
subdivisional  lines  in  the  valleys  of  tha  Madison  and  tbe  East  and  West 
Gallatin  rivers,  to  include  settlements.  Also  to  extend  the  base  line  west 
,  through  Deer  Lodge  and  Beaver  Head  coonties  to  the  foot  of  the  Bitter 
Boot,  and  to  establish  the  standard  lines  west  to  Deer  Lodge,  and  into 
the  valley  of  Hell  Gate  river,  in  order  to  fiMiilitate  the  survey  of  mineral 
claims  recognized  by  statute. 

.  For  this  service  the  surveyor  general  has  estimated  $51 ,634,  but  in  view 
of  more  urgent  demands  in  otber  surveying  dintricts  tbe  sum  of  $25,000  is 
submitted  by  this  office.  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  a  district 
land  office  has  been  established  at  Helena  where  there  axe  officers  ready 
to  receive  apphcations  Ibi  obtaining  ultimate  titles  in  this  Territory,  in 
which  the  aggregate  area  to  be  di8i>osed  of  is  80,904,569  acres. 


ISext  south  of  Montana  is  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming,  which  re- 
ceived its  organization  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  18GS. 

Prior  to  that  date  it  was  a  part  of  Dakota,  to  which  it  was  attached 
by  act  of  May  2&  186^  having  formerly  been  included  within  the  limits 
of  Idaho,  and  still  earher  within  the  boundaries  of  tbe  great  "Ifebraska 
Territory." 

Its  limits  are  described  as  commencing  at  tbe  intersection  of  tbe 
27th  meridian  of  longitude  west  Irom  Waalungtou  with  the  4flth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  running  thence  westward  to  the  34tb  meridiau  of 
west  longitude,  south  to  the  4l8t  degree  of  north  latitadc,  east  to  the 
27th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  and  thence  north  to  the  place  of  begin. 
ning. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Dakota  and  ^Nebraska,  on  the  soutli  by 
Colorado  and  Utah,  on  the  west  by  Utah,  Idaho,  and  a  section  of  countiy 
still  attached  to  Dakota,  and  on  the  norUi  by  Montana. 

Its  area  is  97,383  square  miles,  or  62,045,120  acres,  being  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  Maine,  and  almost  twice  as  large  as  Pennsylvania  or 
Kew  York. 

Fonrteeu  months  ago  this  Territory  did  not  contain  a  thousand  white 
inhabitants  exclusive  of  the  military,  but  its  present  civilized  population 
is  estimated  at  40,000,  which  the  tide  of  immigration  is  constantly  ang- 
menting  as  iiicrcAsed  lacilities  for  transportation  are  established  and 
the  resources  and  many  advantages  of  the  country  become  known. 

This  part  of  the  public  domain  in  the  past  hod  derived  importance 
fi-om  the  fact  of  the  great  route  of  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
States  paasing  through  its  bordus,  th^  South  Pass,  a  national  roadway 
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l^etween  the  Wmd  river  and  liie  Sweetwater  numntBiiis  of  the  mt^ 
Bocky  range,  lying  within  its  limits  on  the  west,  with  the  vallej  of  tte 
Platte  on  the  east  and  the  Laramie  plains  extending  thronribi  the  oentn, 
together  constitating  a  nirtnral  hi^way  fbr  emigrant  and  Ireight  tnins 
and  for  the  pablic  irails. 

13iis  ronte,  however,  passes  throngfa  <me  of  the  least  invitingporlioiis 
of  the  Territory,  croatmg  less  Ibvorable  impressions  as  to  the  obaraelcr 
of  the  ooontay  tnan  the  mete  warrant,  which  are  dissipated  by  a  moie 
thoronch  knowledge  of  many  fiertile  well-watered  plains  and  valuable 
mineral  deposits. 

Tb^  eztcnision  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  300  mfles  fixnn  the  easlan 
bonndaiy  of  Wyoming  and  its  early  completi<m  across  its  entire  limits, 
460  miles,  have  awakened  an  interest  in  regard  to  the  resoazoes  of  the 
Ttoritory  within  the  past  few  months^  with  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  their  value  and  extent,  opemng  a  new  and  prodoetive  lldd  to 
the  enterprising  miner  and  agricultarist. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  between  the 


plains  or  table  lands  and  the  eastern  bonndaiy.  south  of  the  Koith 
Fork  of  Platte  river  and  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  lies  one  sf 
the  richest  iron  regions  within  our  borders. 

Mountains  of  brown  hematite,  assaying  90  per  cent,  are  reported  oo 
the  Ohugwater,  about  35  miles  north  of  Cheyenne  Cily . 

South  of  the  railroad,  extending  into  Ckdorado,  are  inexhaustible  sop- 
plies  of  red  hematite  tnat  will  assay  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  metd. 
The  demand  for  mining  and  other  machineiy  in  the  surrounding  coimtiy, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  railroads,  will  insure  the  extensive  woiUag 
of  this  iron  field,  and  reveal  its  great  value  and  importance. 

It  is  said  that  the  Union  Padfic  Bailroad  Company  intends  estab- 
lishing rolling  mills,  at  an  early  day,  at  some  point  contiguous  to  both 
the  iron  and  coal  deposits. 

The  vast  region  of  country  known  as  the  Laramie  plains,  with  die 
surroundmg  hms  and  mountains,  extending  from  the  Black  Hills  west- 
ward to  the  Wasatch  mountains,  is  an  immense  field  of  bituminous  coal, 
of  excellent  quality.  It  is  estimated  by  geologists  who  have  recenUy 
conducted  careful  investigations  here,  that  these  coal  beds  cover  an  area 
of  30,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  Territory. 

At  Carbon  Station,  650  miles  west  of  Omaha,  and  between  Laramie 
City  and  Benton,  about  100  tons  x>^r  day  of  superior  semi-bituminous 
coal  are  now  being  mined,  the  railroad  engineers  pronouncing  it  of  beC^ 
ter  quality  than  that  formerly  brought  from  Boone,  Iowa,  by  w^  of 
Omaiha. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills  is  believed  to  be  rich  is 
ores  of  gold  and  silver,  but  has  been  so  little  explored  that  nothing 
entirely  reliable  in  regard  to  the  same  is  known :  this  being  the  fact  abo 
as  to  many  other  mountainous  regions  of  the  Territoiy,  where,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  it  is  supposed  these  metals  will  be  abundantly  found. 

Gold  is  known  to  exist  on  the  Powder  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  but  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  quantities  sufficient  to  encourage  mlnmg. 
In  uie  Sweetwater  country  gold  quartz  is  found  of  excellent  quality, 
of  a  hard,  vitreous  nature,  fi:^  from  base  metals,  the  ledges  being  weD 
defined. 

Placer  mining  is  carried  on  with  profit  in  this  vicinity,  but  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  the  want  being  sensibly  felt  of  suitable  machineiy 
for  the  reduction  of  the  richer  quartz. 

The  northeastern  section  of  Wyoming  is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  depoe- 
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Its  of  gold  and  silver;  also  the  central  portioD,  of 'wlucb,howeTer,  little 
la  positively  known. 

In  tlie  southeastern  section,  on  the  Big  Laramie  river,  discoTeries  of 
^old  have  recently  been  made  to  an  extent  creating  great  excitement 
m  the  vicinity. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sonth  Pass,  smronnded  by  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  our  mountain  territory,  containing  an  abundance 
of  wood  and  water,  lies  a  gold  region  of  great  extent  and  value.  The 
metal  there  was  first  discovered  in  Jane,  1867(  and  in  such  paying  quan- 
tities as  to  attract  attention  from  emigrant  miners.  The  mines  in  this 
locality  having  proved  even  more  vSnable  than  was  anticipated,  the 
town  of  South  Pass  City  has  been  laid  out. 

New  and  valuable  discoveries  of  thepreciooB  ore  are  occurring  daily, 
the  residents  anticipating  that  the  developments  of  another  year  ■will 
establish  this  as  one  of  the  richest  gold  countries  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  There  is  one  six-stamp  mill  now  in  operation  at  South  Pass 
City,  and  two  other  mills,  one  of  10  stamps  and  the  other  of  20  to  be 
ready  for  work  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  gold  lodeB  of  this  region  are  generally  very  prolific,  one  company 
having  gathered  $  13,000  from  100  tons  of  quartz^  a^^er  milling  ■  anotiier 
of  $n,OW,  another  $10,000,  and  one  of  $8,000  j  the  average  yield  being 
from  »80  to  $100  per  ton. 

Besides  the  quartz  mines,  there  are  numerous  valuable  gulch  wash- 
ings and  placer  diggings  in  this  vicinity,  which  for  several  months  past 
have  averaged  a  yield  of  $25  to  $30  per  day  to  each  man,  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  an  early  exhaustion  of  the  supply ;  while  new 
gulches  and  digginoi  are  constantly  being  discovered,  yielding  from  $15 
to  $20  per  day  to  ^ich  man.  One  of  t£e  recently  discovered  placer 
deposits  within  Bock  Creek  golch  is  supposed  to  extend  eight  to  ten 
miles,  and  offers  profitable  employment  to  a  large  number  of  miners. 

Numerous  farmers  and  ranch-men  have  taken  up  claims  in  the  coun- 
try surrounding  these  mines  and  in  the  Wind  Eiver,  Pine  Creek,  Sweet- 
Water,  and  Popo-Agie  valleys,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  the  miners;  the  enteiprise  having  been  snccesaful  and  profita- 
ble beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  resulting  from  the  Ifertility 
of  the  soilj  the  fine  pasturage,  unsurpassed  facilities  for  irrigation,  and 
remunerative  market. 

Many  valuable  copper  and  galena  lodea,  with  fair  percentage  of  silver, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  which  range  an  excellent 
quality  of  limestone  is  also  abundant. 

Forests  abound  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  central  and  north- 
eastern and  on  the  Black  Hills  or  Laramie  mountains,  which  derive  their 
more  popular  name  from  their  dark  appearance  in  the  distance,  caused 
by  the  extreme  density  of  the  growth  of  trees,  which  are  of  large  size, 
principally  evergreens,  and  considered  excellent  timber. 

The  Douglas  spruce,  which  is  here  abondtuit,  is  unexcelled  for  building 
and  railroad  purposes. 

At  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  western  tributaries  of 
the  Big  Horn  is  a  volcanic  region,  abounding  in  hot  and  sulphur  springs 
and  fissures,  emitting  sulphurous  frunes,  and  sometimes  sheets  of  flame. 

The  waters  of  Poison  Spring  creek,  emptying  into  the  Platte,  are  said 
to  be  destructive  to  anim^  life,  containing  an  arsenions  solution. 

The  vicinity  of  Medicine  Bow  creek  is  very  fertile,  delightfully  salu- 
brious, well  timbered  and  watered,  abounding  in  game,  which  is  also  the 
fact  as  to  most  of  the  counti;  adjoining  other  trmatariea  of  the  Platte, 
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Dotb  in  the  Laramie  plains  and  northward  toward  the  central  portion  of 
the  Territory ;  but  the  country  on  the  North  Fork  itself,  though  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  abounds  in  iron. 

The  vicinity  of  Bitter  creek  is  barren  and  uninviting,  containing  no 
vegetation,  ti^e  surface  of  the  earth  being  covered  with  an  immense 
deposit  of  soda  and  potassa  alkalies,  bivalvular  shells,  and  other  d^biis 
of  similar  nature,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  deserted  bed  of  an 
inland  sea. 

The  Laramie  plains  are  unsurpassed  for  grazing  purposes  by  any  see- 
tion  of  our  country,  having  a  rich,  black  soil,  covered  with  natrituNis 
grasses. 

Fine  grazing  lands  abound  elsewhere  throughout  the  Territory,  exo^ 
in  the  alkaline,  sulphur,  and  iron  regions,  previously  described,  and  tlto 
high  mountains :  these  pastures  are,  also,  well  adapted  to  cultivatioDy 
through  the  aid  of  irrigation^  whicn  can  be  conveniently  introdnoed| 
and  which  would  impart  fertihty  to  lands  now  considered  valueless. 

The  principal  settlements  in  Wyoming  are  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  each  having  received  its  first  impetus  from  being  tem- 
porarily the  terminus  of  the  road. 

Cheyenne  City  is  on  a  plain,  18  miles  from  the  Black  Hills,  60  milec 
west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  20  miles  north  of  the 
Colorado  line,  and  at  the  raUroad  crossing  of  Crow  creek,  which  is  a 
branch  of  Lodge  Pole  creek.  Its  population  is  now  over  3,000,  and 
increasing. 

The  raiJbroad  company  are  here  erecting  fijie  buildings,  a  machine  shop 
200  by  250  feet  on  the  ground,  with  an  engine  house  wnich  will  h<dd  20 
engines.  These  buildings  are  of  sandstone,  found  1#6  miles  west  at  the 
place,  of  fijie  quality  and  well  adapted  to  building,  being  soft  and 
easily  cut  when  first  quarried,  but  hardening  upon  exposure  to  the  son 
and  air. 

Fort  D.  A.  Eussell,  the  principal  military  depot  of  supplies  in  tke 
Territory,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  this  town,  up  Crow  creek. 

Laramie  City  is  56  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  at  the  railroad  crossing 
of  Big  Laramie  river,  and  contains  sevei^  large  railroad  buildings,  fine 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  with  a  population  of  1,500. 

Fort  Sanders  is  one  and  a  half  mile  east  of  this  town,  on  the  railroad. 

Wyoming  City  is  17  miles  west  of  Laramie  City,  at  the  railroad  crow- 
ing of  the  junction  of  Big  and  Little  Laramie  rivers,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  five  or  six  hundred. 

The  ties  for  the  railroad  are  floated  down  the  Laramie  rivers  to  this 
point,  where  they  are  caught  in  booms. 

There  are  several  fine  banks  of  coal  in  this  vicinity. 

The  next  important  station  westward  is  Benton  City,  186  miles  west  of 
Cheyenne,  on  a  plain  having  at  this  time  neither  vegetation  nor  water, 
the  latter  being  brought  to  the  town  from  the  Platte  river  at  Fort  Fnd. 
Steele,  two  miles  east  on  the  railroad. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  railroad  depots  in  the  Territory,  having  rich 
beds  of  coal  in  its  \icinity. 

Eighteen  miles  west  is  the  settlement  known  as  Rawling's  Springs,  on 
a  fertile  plain,  well  watered,  and  containing  abundance  of  coal. 

After  leaving  this  place,  proceeding  westward,  there  is  a  waste  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  containing  no  water  except  Bitter  (treek  and  its  tributA^ 
ries,  until  reaching  the  valley  of  Green  river.  At  the  junction  of  that 
stream  with  Bitter  creek  is  located  the  to\ni  of  Green  River,  principaUy 
of  adobe  buildings,  having  a  population  of  3,000. 

The  climate  of  this  Territory  is  extremely  pleasant  and  salubrious. 
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being  neither  excessively  hot  in  smnmer,  nor  very  coM  in  winter.  The 
air  ia  dry  and  rarefied,  owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  face  of  the 
countrj-;  Cheyenne  City,  517  miles  west  of  Omaha  City,  being  5,095  feet 
higher  than  that  city,  and  Laramie  City  being  8^62  feet  above  tide-water 
level,  estimated  to  be  the  highest  railroad  pass  in  the  world. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  purity  and  salubriousness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  presence  of  many  medicinal  springs, 
of  great  value  and  variety,  will  render  tliis  table-land  coontry  a  resort 
for  invalids  equal  in  popularity  to  any  part  of  southcm  Europe. 

Tiie  next  season  will  probably  add  several  thousands  to  the  popnlatioD 
of  this  new  Territory^  and  the  attention  of  Cougress  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  necessity  for  its  early  establishment  as  a  surveying  district,  with 
the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  general,  as  well  as  a  register  and  a 
receiver;  in  fact,  the  general  extension  over  its  limits  of  the  United  States 
land  system,  as  the  United  States  have  now  the  whole  area,  embradug 
62,645,120  acres,  to  be  disposed  of  under  that  system. 

COLOBADO. 

South  of  Wyoming  ia  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  which  is  chiefly  an 
elevat«d,  monntainoua  conntry,  rich  in  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
with  deposits  of  coal  of  excellent  quality,  besides  possessing  lands  UDsar- 
possed  for  grazing  and  agricnltnre. 

It  embraces  over  104,500  square  miles^  nearly  13  times  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  on  the  north  Nebraska  and  Wyoming, 
on  the  west  Utah,  on  the  south  New  Mexico  and  Indian  territory,  aHd 
on  the  east  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

It^  territorial  organization  was  authorized  by  act  of  March  2, 1861,  the 
portion  east  of  the  llocky  mountains  having  been  taken  principally  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  that  Ijing  west  of  the  monntaina  from  Utah,  and 
one  degree  of  latitude  on  the  south  from  New  Mexico. 

The  various  surface  divisions  of  Colorado  are  severally  called  the  plains, 
the  valleys,  the  parks,  and  the  mountains.  The  plains  embrace  the  sec- 
tion east  of  the  Siemi  Madrc,  being  elevated,  rollfng  prairie,  rising  grad- 
Dally  Irom  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  mountains  westward,  being  well 
watered  by  the  South  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  being  covered  with  rich  nutritious  grasses,  upon  which 
cattle  pasture  the  year  round,  as  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  late 
summer  taiA  autumn  converts  the  grass  into  a  natural  hay  upon  the 
stalk,  which  possesses  all  the  nutrition  of  the  original  growth,  Yost 
herds  of  bufialo  and  numerous  other  graminivorous  animals  roam  over 
these  plains,  existing  upon  their  grasses,  and  experiments  show  that 
domestic  auimals  thrive  as  well  upon  the  indigenous  herbage. 

The  section  of  the  plains  lying  near  the  ^uth  Platt#,  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  is  an  iron  region  alwunding  in  red  hematite  ore.  Magnetic 
and  hematite  ores  are  also  fonnd  in  sections  of  the  motuitain  country^  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  Jefferson  county,  and  it  is  coiyec- 
tured  that  the  mining  and  mannfactnre  of  this  metal  will  soon  l>e  exten- 
sive in  Colorado,  fnruishiug  machinery  for  mills  and  mines,  implemeuta 
for  agriculture  and  lumber  trade,  and  rails  for  iron  roads. 

In  the  \-icinity  of  the  eastern  foot-hilla  of  the  monntftins  arc  the  prin- 
cipal outcroppinga  of  the  great  coalbedflj  the  strata  varjing  fi-om  5  to 
30  feet  thick,  stated  by  geologists  to  miderlie  a  large  portion  of  the  plains, 
Bometimea  extending  eastward  nearly  to  the  Neliiiiaka  and  Kansas  line. 
This  coal  is  generally  of  the  variety  known  as  lignite,  of  excellent  quality 
for  hous^old  economy  ns  well  iM  fur  munutiictures  hnd  Ibr  railroads; 
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the  mines  being  already  extensively  worked  in  Boulder,  Jefferson,  Ara- 
pahoe, and  Douglas  counties,  bu^t  increased  facilities  for  transportatioii 
are  required  to  develop  this  branch  of  the  mineral  wealth.  A  large  vein 
of  albertite  coal,  the  stratum  being  ih)m  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  has 
recently  been  discovered  on  White  river  in  Summit  county,  and  there 
are  evidences  of  its  extending  60  miles  in  one  direction  and  25  in  another. 
It  resembles  cannelite,  burning  with  great  readiness  and  intense  heat, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  50  to  60  gidlons  of  oil  to  the  ton* 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  plains  are  numerous  Mexican  settlers,  prin- 
cipally  engaged  in  cattle  herding  and  agriculture,  being  aided  in  the 
latter  by  irrigation^  for  which  there  are  excellent  facilities,  and  theiesuU 
of  its  employment  is  abundant  and  certain  crops. 

The  portion  of  Colorado  known  as  the  valley,  being  the  country  at  the 
base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  embraces  three  seyenths 
of  the  Territory,  or  about  30,000,000  of  acres,  of  which  one  sixth  can  be 
cultivated,  while  the  rest  is  available  for  pasturage.  Its  climate  reson- 
bles  that  of  the  more  eastern  States  of  the  same  latitude,  except  that  it 
is  much  dryer,  the  mean  temperature  of  Denver  and  St.  Louis  being 
similar. 

The  average  yearly  precipitation  of  water  in  the  valley  is  20  inches^ 
falling  principaUy  in  the  rainy  season  of  May,  June,  and  Jnly^  and  in  the 
snows  of  winter.  For  two  months  in  the  year,  therefore,  irrigation  is  aa 
absolute  necessity  for  abundant  crops,  and  the  farmer  in  selecting  his 
lands  does  so  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  with  which  this  artificial 
means  of  supplying  the  requisite  water  can  be  introduced.  The  c<Histnir 
tion  of  acequias  or  irrigating  canals  is  performed  chiefly  with  the  ploa£:fa 
and  scraper,  attended  with  but  small  expense,  the  certain  abundance  o/ 
the  resulting  crops  more  than  repaying  the  extra  outlay.  Aceqaiss  30 
miles  long,  having  a  fall  of  four  feet  per  mile,  watering  20,000  acres,  hare 
been  constructed,  each  adjoining  proprietor  contributing  his  share  towani 
their  construction  and  maintenance. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  rests  on  calcareous  rock,  but  is  made  up  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  washings  from  the  granite  mountains  above,  and  possessiv 
elements  of  great  fertility.  On  the  borders  of  the  streams  its  compoa 
tion  is  sand,  ashes,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter;  on  the  plateaot 
between  it  is  sand,  gravel,  and  friable  clay. 

The  average.yield  of  wheat  in  this  section  is  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
favored  localities  ha\ing  yielded  80  bushels  of  wheat,  also  100  bnsbdf 
of  oats  to  the  acre;  barley  being  still  more  prolific  and  the  favorite  crop. 
Over  150  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear  have  been  gathered  from  an  aoie. 
the  jearly  produce  of  the  Territory  in  this  staple  l^ing  more  than  600,W 
bushels. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  varieties  most  popular  for  purposes  rf 
domestic  economy  are  cultivated  here  with  great  success;  500  bushels o^ 
potatoes  to  the  acre,  cabbages  weighing  30  i)onuds,  and  turnips  15  pomA 
having  been  grown  on  these  lands  in  the  heart  of  what  was  fonncfiy 
known  as  the  Great  American  desert. 

Tlie  i>resent  most  important  resoxuTC  of  the  valley  is  its  superior  i* 
ture,  which  has  been  estimated  to  cover  25,000  acres.  The  native  gnis«f« 
are  rich  and  nutritious,  giowing  principally  during  the  rainy  sea.<M 
and  rii>ening  into  hay  on  the  stalk,  upon  which  the  cattle  will  pa^tnrf 
and  thrive  during  the  entire  winter  when  it  is  uncovered  with  snow.  It  i? 
estimated  that  herding  is  as  cheap  and  profitable  here  as  in  any  sectioB 
of  our  country. 

The  parks  of  Colorado  are  elevated  bowls  in  the  mountain  couDtrr. 
having  the  appearance  of  beds  of  inland  seas  upheaved  and  emptied  oi* 
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their  waters  by  volcanic  agency.  They  present  to  the  eye  sceneiy  stag- 
uiliceut  beyond  description  made  up  of  far-reaching  forests,  fertile  mead- 
ows, aud  beautiful  streams,  surrounded  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  great 
llix'ky  range. 

The  principal  of  these  parks  are  the  S'orth  Park  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte,  Middle  Park  situated  at  one  of  the  cMef 
sources  of  the  Colorado  river,  south  Park  in  the  heart  of  tJie  developed 
gold  aud  silver  country,  Huerfano  Park  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  grand  San  Luis  Park  in  the  southern  part  of  Colorado,  having 
ati  area  of  18,000  square  miles  watered  by  35  streams,  16  of  them  emptying 
into  the  Bio  Oraude  del  Norte,  which  dows  through  its  soutJiem  limits, 
aud  1!)  into  the  San  Luis  lake,  extending  60  nules  from  north  to  south 
in  the  centre  of  the  park  and  apparently  without  an  outlet.  This  park 
is  remarkable  for  its  natiural  scenery,  the  grandeur  of  its  forests,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  parity  of  its  waters,  and  the  vast  deposits  of  peat 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  lake.  It  contains  a  population  of  25,000,  or 
nearly  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  whole  Territory.  The  inhabitants  are 
pnncipally  of  Mexican  descent  and  are  chieily  occupied  in  herding  and 
agriculture. 

The  mountain  country  of  Colorado  embraces  the  greater  part  of  ita 
mineral  wealth,  and  much  of  the  vast  forest  estimated  to  cover  five-sev- 
enths of  the  entire  Territory,  the  trees  being  varieties  of  evergreens, 
making  excellent  lumber,  the  current  price  being  $35  per  1,000  feet,  the 
milling  of  this  lumber,  as  well  as  timber  for  the  mines  aud  for  other  pur- 
poses, being  an  important  and  very  profitable  manufacturing  interest. 

The  developed  gold  and  silver  region  commences  in  Boulder  and  Sum- 
mit counties,  between  the  lU3th  and  106th  meridians  of  west  longitude 
fi'om  Greenwich,  near  the  40tU  parallel  of  latitude^  extending  in  a  south- 
westerly  direction  through  the  Territory,  spreading  east  to  west  fixmi 
30  to  00  mUes.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals  are 
also  found  in  other  sections. 

The  mining  industry  is  iirincipally  employed  in  the  gold  quartz  or  lode 
and  in  the  gulch  mining.  Quartiz  mining  is  confined  principally  to  two 
districts,  the  one  atret<;hing  along  the  eastern  slojw  of  the  mountains 
from  the  headwaters  of  North  Boulder  to  Clear  Creek  in  Gilpin  county, 
and  the  other  confined  to  the  head-waters  of  the  South  Platte.  Lodes 
of  great  value  abound  in  other  districts,  but  mills  are  wanting  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore.  The  gulch  or  placer  mines  are  distributed  through  tbe 
auriferous  region  wherever  the  streams  have  washed  the  precious  metal 
comparatively  free  from  surrounding  dross,  the  average  yield  of  the  best 
of  these  mines  being  from  $16  to  $20  per  day  to  each  man,  aud  that  of 
others  from  $10  to  $1% 

The  mining  interests  of  Colorado  having  gone  through  the  periods  of 
excitement  at  first  disvovery,  great  inflation  and  fever  of  speculation, 
followed  by  corresponding  reactionary  depi'ession,  ore  now  assuming  a 
healthy  condition  and  constantly  increasing  in  importance..  New  and 
improved  processes  of  milling,  desulphurization  aud  purification  are  econ- 
omizing the  waste  of  gold  and  lessening  the  cost  of  reduction,  while 
labor,  provisions,  and  materials  are  becoming  cheaper.  Beceut  experi- 
^lents  have  demonstrated  the  richer  quartz  to  yield  $150  per  ton  at  an 
xpense  of  from  (12  to  $15  in  the  process  of  reduction.  The  division  of 
the  mining  for  ores  aud  their  reduction  into  separate  branches  of  indus- 
try is  found  to  be  to  the  interest  of  both  minei'S  and  mill-owners. 

There  have  been  already  surveyed  in  Colorado  3,166,702  acres,  leaving 
ansurveyed  63,713,298,  making  a  totel  of  66,830,000,  of  wbiah'tbere  aio 
still  to  be  disposed  of  imder  the  United  States  Itmd  8y8tem.6^814,255 
"^i^^-  52  Ab 
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In  order  to  enable  agricultural  settlers  to  acqnire  titles,  and  miners  to 
have  their  rights  determined,  and  that  the  requirements  of  all  acta  be 
met  in  satisfaction  of  the  railroad  grant,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  from  time  to  time  reasonable  extensions  of  the  lines  of  public  sur- 
veys, and  with  this  view  an  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
on  a  basis  as  economical  as  the  expenses  of  the  same  will  allow. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

In  succession  the  next  Territory  is  Kew  Mexico,  embracing  an  ait^  of 
121,201  square  miles,  or  77,568,040  acres,  being  situated  between  lati- 
tudes 310  2(y  and  37©  north,  and  longitudes  103^  and  l()»o  west  from 
Greenwich,  having  an  average  length  from  north  to  south  of  352  unieA, 
with  a  width  of  332  miles.  This  Territory  has  for  its  northern  boundanr 
Colorado,  on  the  east  the  Indian  territory  and  Texas,  on  the  south  tlwp 
Mexican  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  on  the  west  Arizona,  the  latter  set  off 
from  New  Mexico  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 18C3. 

The  princii>al  rivers  are  tlie  Ilio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  the  former  run- 
ning entirely  across  New  Mexico  from  north  to  south,  and  the  latter, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  mountains  east  of  Santa  F6,  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction,  leaving  the  Territory  near  the  southeast  comer.  The  noitb- 
eastem  portion  is  drained  by  the  Canadian  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  western  by  the  San  Juan  and  Gila  rivers,  branch^ 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 

Eanges  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  occasionally  lost  in  table  lands  and 
rising  again  fiirther  on  as  short  sierras  or  isolated  peaks,  traverse  the 
country  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction.  From  the  most  easterly 
of  these  ranges  extend  vast  plains,  like  terraces,  sloping  gradusUj 
toward  the  Mississippi.  Through  these  plains  the  rivers  and  streams 
have,  during  long  i>eriod8  of  time,  worn  channels  and  furrowed  out  v^ 
leys  often  of  pictui-esque  beauty  and  gi-eat  fertility.  The  valleys  of  the 
liio  Grande  and  Pecos  an».  also  of  this  character,  the  former  a  longitudi- 
nal valley  generally  about  twenty  miles  in  width,  flanked  on  the  east 
and  west  by  mountain  chains,  those  south  of  Santa  Fe  having  a  height 
of  0,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  more  nonh- 
ern  regions  snow-eai)ped  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  ftt?t, 
X>resenting  some  of  the  giandest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

West  of  the  liio  Grande  is  a  country  of  table  lands  or  mesa^t  inter 
sected  by  broad  valleys.  These  mesas,  remains  of  the  i'ormer  level,  olVn 
stand  out  apart  from  each  other,  bearing  great  reseniblanc^e  to  gigiintir 
fortre.ss(»s  and  castles,  and  here  and  there  among  them  rist\s  the  i>eak  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  In  the  southwestern  i)()rtion  of  the  Territory  tlnw 
is  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  extending  far  into  Arizona,  among  which 
are  the  head-waters  of  the  Mimbres  and  (iila  rivers,  the  former  nuinio; 
southward  into  Chihuahua  and  the  hitter  flowing  westward  into  the  Col- 
orado. 

Hot  springs  and  mineral  springs  are  found  in  almost  every  section  rf 
the  country ;  at  Las  Vegas,  near  Taos,  Ojo  Caliente,  Jemez,  near  Fort« 
Mcliiie  and  Seldon,  near  the  Mimbres  river,  and  at  many  other  iK>iDt5. 

The  Hot  spring  near  the  IVIimbres,  seventeen  miles  fiom  Foit  I^yanL 
is  of  very  high  temperature.  The  water  of  this  spring  is  highly  eharj^fii 
with  lime,  has  some  iron  and  salt,  thongh  neither  abundant  enougbto 
render  the  water  when  cold  un]>alatable.  The  lime  which  the  water  hM 
held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  by  the  heat,  has  b«f 
precipitated  around  the  spring  in  such  quantity  as  to  fonn  a  mound  S 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  plain.    A  mile  beyond  the  Hot  eprnf 
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is  an  abundance  of  clear  cold  water,  and  oa  either  eide  of  tlie  road  lead- 
ing to  Fort  Bayard  the  scenery  is  of  the  most  cliarniing  description. 
The  curative  qualities  of  many  of  these  springa  have  long  been  known, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  become  places  of  general  resort  for  invalids  when 
a  railroad  shall  afford  convenient  facilities  for  reaching  them. 

The  climate  of  Hew  Mexico  is  remarkably  salubrious,  the  atmosphere 
being  light,  dry,  and  electric,  with  a  low  measure  of  humidity  when  rain 
is  not  actually  falling.  The  most  interesting  proof  of  the  wonderftil 
)iurity  of  the  rarefied  and  arid  atmosphere  is  its  effects  upon  animal  sob- 
stances.  Hunters  travel  hundreds  of  mileB,  kill  game,  and  for  days  aad 
weeks  the  meat  without  siUting  remains  well  preserved.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  grass  is  another  proof  of  the  aridity  of 
the  atmosphera  A  small  measure  of  humidity  would  destroy  their 
nutritive  qualities.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  varies  from  10  to  30  inches 
acooixliug  to  lociUity. 

Observationa  made  at  Santa  F^  and  extending  over  six  years  sliow  the 
mean  temperature  during  the  apring  montha  to  be  49.7°,  in  sumnier  70,4°, 
autumn  50,0°,  and  in  winter  31.6°,  the  average  for  the  year  being  SO.iP, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  in  Xew  York  city. 

Throughout  New  Mexico  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
pine,  hr,  aproce,  and  e«dar,  and  in  high  altitudes  the  a«pen  is  found  in 
great  abundance.  The  foot-hills  and  occasionally  the  mesas  are  covered 
with  piiiou  intermixed  with  cedar.  Considerable  tracts  of  Cottonwood, 
sycamore,  hackberry,  and  willow  are  found  upon  the  borders  of  the 
streams,  and  in  their  vicinity  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  walnut 
and  oak  are  occasionally  found. 

Grass  abounds  in  every  jmrtion  of  the  Territory,  and  even  in  the  foroats 
grows  luxuriantly  the  entire  year.  At  great  altitudes  this  grass  is, 
in  wintep-time,  covered  with  snow,  thou^  not  deadened  to  the  ground, 
for  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts  it  affords  excellent  grazing.  TJi>on 
the  mesas  and  through  the  valleys  grows  the  justly  cetebrate<l  gama 
grass,  which,  cured  as  it  stands,  affords  abundant  food  for  docks  and 
lienls  throughout  the  winter.  As  a  pastoral  region  New  Mexico  possesses 
eminent  advantages,  the  grazing  not  being  destroyed  by  the  cold  storms 
and  rains  of  the  countries  further  north,  nor  scorched  and  stunted  by  the 
burning  heats  of  the  south.  The  range  is  so  extensive  that  flocks  can 
move  over  a  different  pasturage  every  day.  In  cold  weather  they  range 
toward  the  south  and  during  inclement  storms  seek  the  shelter  of  some 
neighboring  caiion.  Having  ample  room  and  air,  the  flocks  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  diseases  mcident  to  thoselocalities  where  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  winter  renders  it  necessary  to  crowd  them  together.  Tlie  facility 
and  cheapness  of  raising  sheep  and  goats  applies  equally  well  to  the 
raising  of  horses  and  eattle,  and  when  fully  protected  from  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  convenient  transportation  is  afforded  to  the  markets  of  the  ' 
east  by  the  constmction  of  railroads,  the  hills  and  monntaius  wilt  bo 
lit**rally  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  are  very  fertile  and  can  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  though  the  cultivation  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
means  of  irrigation.  Although  considerable  labor  and  expense  are  at 
first  incurred  in  making  the  canals  and  ditches,  the  crojw  are  more  cer- 
tain than  where  entire  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  fail  of  rain  for  the 
amount  of  moisture  required, and  the  land  enriched  by  the  detritus  made 
npof  decayed  vegetation,  andrich  mould  from  the  mountains^  distributed 
by  the  running  water,  never  wears  out.  Lands  in  the  vicimty  of  Banta 
F^  have  been  under  annual  cultivation  foi*  more  than  200  years,  and  still 

Sroduce  excellent  crops  without  ever  having  been  enriched  or  restored 
y  other  means. 
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Previous  to  the  oocnpation  of  the  conntry  by  the  Ameiioansy  agiied- 
ture  was  conilned  to  the  production  of  wheat,  com,  beana,  oatey  badcy , 
aud  in  scuue  localities  in  ihe  uorth^  potatoes.  Under  AmenoaD  aipned- 
ture,'  however,  nearly  all  kinds  or  froits  and  garden  ve^eMilea  hsTie 
been  introduced,  growing  luxuriantiiy,  and  are  of  excellent  aise  and  flavor. 
Patches,  apples,  apricots,  grapes,  and  in  the  southern  part  qmnMS. 
pomegranates  and  fl^,  can  be  grown  as  well  as  in  ai^  part  of  the  mrii 
The  grape  most  cultivated  in  New  Mexico  is  of  delicious  flaTOTy  the  wine 
from  it  being  equal  to  the  best  Burgundy. 

Valuable  minerals  are  found  in  every  portion  of  New  Hexiea  Ii 
ntuuerous  localities  may  now  be  seen  Ab&s*  and  drifts,  the  wtak  d 


former  generations,  and  the  only  monuments  left  of  thek  energy^  aetivi|r. 
and  industry,  while  the  almost  daily  discovery  of  new  lodea  of  gold  w 


sUver  bearing  quartz  and  auriferous  placers  indicate  that  mining 
tions  in  the  fut£ire  will  be  as  productive  as  in  the  past. 

During  the  last  jrear  considerable  progreBS  has  beeo^madem  tliedefd- 
opment  of  the  mining  interests.  It  is  estimated  that  between  2,000  aii 
8,000  miners  are  now  engaged  in  the  Moreno  district.  O whig,  howsve^ 
to  the  wantof  water  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  known  to  beiieh 
in  gold  can  be  worked.  This  difficulty  will  soon  be  obviatod,  na  a  dikh 
for^  miles  long  is  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  divert  to  tk 
mines  the  waters  of  tiie  Bio  Colorado,  an  affluent  of  the  Bio  Omrib 
The  <iompletion  of  this  enterprise  will  afford  suffident  aupfdy  of  wattr 
for  the  fall  development  of  this  mining  district,  and  a  verykutge  yidl 
of  gold  is  confidently  anticipated.  The  gold  product  fixnn  tiMM  aii 
other  mines  has  been  considerable  during  the  yew,  bat  fheie  benig  m 
assay  office  or  other  special  agency  for  the  refining  or  poxohnae  of  Ik 
gold,  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  amount  produced  can  be  obtained. 

There  has  recentiy  been  received  at  this  office  a  specimen  mi  oiecm- 
sisting  of  a  silicious  deposit  of  exceedingly  loose  tertare,  thrangh  wUi 
are  interspersed  fibres  of  pure  gold,  some  of  whidi  exceed  twouiehesn 
length.  It  is  daimed  that  an  assay  of  a  specimen  of  this  ore  in  whkh 
no  gold  was  visible  to  the  eye,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  to  the  loa 
The  locality  in  which  this  specimen  was  obtained  is  on  the  head-watcfs 
of  Ute  creek,  a  bi^anch  of  Cimarron  river,  aud  the  existence  of  tibe 
dei>osit  was  hitherto  unsuspected. 

Kieh  deposits  of  copper  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory.  A  wm- 
her  of  mines  have  been  worked  for  nearly  a  century,  the  present  prodacc 
finding  a  ready  maiket  in  the  States  at  prices  equal  to  that  of  the  M 
Bussia  copper. 

Iron  and  coal  have  been  fonnd  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  Ik 
best  quality.  Cinnabar  and  zinc  also  exist  in  some  loadities^  though  v 
mines  of  the  same  have  as  yet  been  worked. 

Extensive  surveys  have  been  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Utfi 
Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  from  a  i>oint  on  the  main  line  of  thor 
road  near  the  western  boundary  of  Kansas,  through  Oolorado,  TS^ 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Califoniia.  It  is  claimed  by  tiie  pngeotnt  M 
this  route,  on  account  of  the  favorable  climate,  light  grades,  ^^jgnF*^ 
aud  distance,  has  advantages  over  others  between  &e  Atantioandlte^ 
The  company  propose  to  construct  one  branchof  their  rood  in  the  din^ 
tion  of  Santa  F^. 

The  public  surveys  during  the  past  year  have  been  of  limited  eiMt 
The  second  correction  Une  south  has  been  extended  to  the  Peeos  lint 
and  a  number  of  townships  ia  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Hondo  liave  be0 
surveyed  and  subdivided,  also  several  townships  in  the  vaDegr  of  tk 
£io  Uimbres.  No  appUcations  for  the  survey  of  priv»fce  daims  hs«t 
^'^een  made  during  the  year. 
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The  surveyor  general  recommends  that  provision  be  made  by  addi- 
tional legislation  for  the  early  settlement  of  claims  to  land  under  Spanish 
and  Mexican  grants,  as  controversies  are  arising  between  new  settlers 
and  claimants  nnder  these  unadjusted  titles^Iius  checking  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  Territory.  This  oflftce  concurs  in  the 
recommendation,  referring  to  suggestions  in  the  matter  presented  in  the 
last  annn^  report. 

The  snrveyor  general  submits  an  estimate  of  appropriation  of  $30,234 
for  public  surveys  in  New  Mexico  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  sum, 
in  consideration  of  the  exigencies  in  other  surveying  districts,  has  been 
reduced  by  this  office  to  $10,000.  The  reduction  was  made  in  view  of 
the  tioct  that  there  exists  no  present  demand  for  obtaining  title  to  the 
juiblic  lands  in  New  Mexico,  none  ha\ing  been  as  yet  disposed  of  since 
the  year  1855,  when  the  surveys  were  inaugurated,  since  which  time 
nearly  3,000,000  acres  have  been  surveyed. 

Under  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Navajo  Indians,  the  reservar 
tion  at  the  Bosque  Hedondo  on  the  Pecos  river  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  Indians  settled  upon  a  reservation  upon  the  San  Juan.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  will  throw  open  to  settlement  the  country  on  the  San 
Juan  east  of  the  reservation,  and  should  the  order  setting  apart  the 
Bosqne  Bedondo  reservation  be  rescinded,  that  portion  of  tne  valley  ot 
the  Pecos  may  also  be  opened  to  settlement. 

The  surveyor  general  has  called  attention  to  the  great  benefits  likely 
to  be  derived  from  a  geological  survey  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  well  known 
that  nearly  WI  the  monntain  ranges  are  mineral-bearing,  yet  a  scientific 
suirey  is  required  to  mark  out  with  certainty  the  localities  in  which 
mining  operations  can  be  profitably  conducted. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1867,  a 
contract  has  been  entered  into  by  this  office  for  the  survey  of  Uie 
northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  advice  from  the  parties  now 
in  the  field  we  learn  that  the  survey  has  reached  the  valley  of  the  Kio 
Grande,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  early  completion  of  the  work. 


Returning  to  the  region  of  our  northern  boundary  adjacent  to' Montana, 
the  uext  organization  there  existing  is  Idaho. 

The  present  surface  of  Idaho  first  formed  part  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
as  organized  by  act  of  August  14, 1848,  vol.  9,  p.  323.  That  part  of  Idaho 
lying  north  of  4(1°  of  north  latitude  weis  afterwards  included  within  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  by  act  of  March  2, 1853,  (Statutes,  vol.  10,  p. 
172,)  and  the  portion  south  of  that  degree  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  pursuant  to  the  statut*  of  February  14, 1859, 
vol.  11,  p.  384. 

On  tJie  3d  March,  18G3,  Idaho  was  organized  as  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
with  limits  since  diminished  by  act  of  May  26, 1864,  by  the  organization 
of  Montana  of  its  then  existing  limits,  aud  by  attaching  the  southern 
portion  to  Dakota,  (vol.  13,  pages  85  wid  02,)  thns  reducing  the  area  of 
Idaho  to  90,932  square  miles.  Finally  this  was  farther  reduced  in  the 
organization  of  Wyoming  by  the  act  of  July  28, 1868,  so  that  its  present 
surface  is  80,294  s<|uare  miles,  or  55,228,160  acres,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  that  portion  of  Dakota  west  of  Wyoming, 
on  tlie  soutli  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  on  the  west  by  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  on  the  north  by  British  Columbia.  Idaho  forms  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Columbia,  and  is  drained  by  Snake  river,  and  by  Clarke's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  river  and  their  tributaries.    Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
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soath  is  410  miles,  its  width  on  the  southern  boundary  being  257  mfles. 
with  a  northern  boundary  of  40  miles.  The  climate,  on  account  of  iu 
high  northern  latitude  and  elevation  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  colder  dui-ing  the  winter  than  in  Utah  and  Nevada  on 
the  south.  The  severe  cold  is,  however,  confined  to  the  uplands  and 
mountains,  where  snows  fall  to  considerable  depth.  On  the  uplands  and 
lower  ranges  of  mountains,  however,  the  winters  are  genei*ally  less  severe 
than  in  northern  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  or  central  Minnesota,  the  air  beinfi^  much 
di'yer  than  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  an  equal  degree  of  low  tempen- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  is  less  uncomibrtable  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho 
than  in  the  eastern  States. 

The  sheltered  valleys  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Clearwater,  Payette,  Boiae, 
and  some  other  streams  have  comparatively  mild  climate,  liorses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  being  able  to  subsist  at  all  seasons  upon  the  natural  imstuiage 
existing  there,  as  it  does  in  nearly  every  other  valley  in  tlie  Territory. 

During  summer  and  autumn  the  atmosphere  is  most  delightl^the 
'  days  being  warm  but  not  sultry,  and  the  nights  refreshingly  cool.  The 
annual  average  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  is 
much  the  same  as  in  central  lUinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  in  southern 
Pennsylvania,  while  the  eastern  portion  more  nearly  resembles  the  cliniaie 
of  northern  Massachusetts,  southern  Vermont,  and  New  Hami>shire. 

In  reference  to  the  precipitation  of  moisture  or  annual  rain  lall,  Idaho 
belongs  to  the  extensive  range  in  the  United  States,  designated  as  the 
dry  region  or  diy  plains,  ha^ing  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  moun- 
tains for  its  western  boundary,  and  for  its  eastern  limit  an  irAgular  and 
defined  line  near  the  97th  or  100th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich, 
extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  embracing  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  on  the  north;  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas 
on  the  south,  the  western  pai*ts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  whole  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon  in  the 
interior.    Throughout  this  whole  expanse  of  territory  the  quantity  of 
water  annually  falling  in  rain,  although  varying  considerably  in  diflerent 
localities,  hardly  exceeds,  perhaps  it  does  not  equal  in  any  of  the  fertile 
and  tillable  valleys  one-fourth  the  rain  fall  of  the  Atlantic  States;  and 
if  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  lower  valley  of  the  ^lississippi.  (ir 
the  Pacitic  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Tenitory,  the  disx>roiM>rtioD 
will  be  greater. 

About  the  source  of  the  Clearwater,  the  Salmon,  the  Boise,  and  Siuike 
rivers  on  the  Bitter  Koot  and  liocky  mountains,  the  amount  of  niin  ainl 
snow  falling  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  v(»ry  considerable,  suthcieut  to 
furnish  constant  supply  of  water  to  the  channels  of  these  streams,  while 
in  westeni  Idaho,  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  the  quantity  is  con- 
siderably less,  and  the  climate  as  to  liuniidity  i)aitaking  of  the  chanicter 
of  eastern  Oregon,  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  southwestern  Arizi>Da. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  region  characterized  as  "  dry,"  it  may  l>e 
remarked  that  while  agiicultiue  is  pnicticable,  and  is  sometinies  atteiidiHl 
with  siitisfactory  resiilts  without  the  aid  ot*  irrigation,  i)ermanent  aiiil 
general  success  can  alone  be  secured  by  nioistm^e  artilicially  supplitMl. 

The  valleys  of  Idaho  have  soils  of  the  most  fertile  character,  and  with 
in'igation  as  a  stimulus  to  their  proiinctiveness,  yield  abundant  cro|Ksol* 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  common  to  that  hiii- 
tude.  The  valleys  of  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Payette,  and  Boise  auv 
large  and  well  situated,  and  the  facilities  for  inigation  generally  fair, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  An  extensive  and  beautiful  Ridley 
is  found  on  Wood  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory-,  and  the 
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bottom  lands  of  tbe  Weiser,  the  St.  Joaeph,  and  Cceur  d'Al^ne  are  of 
execllentquality,  the  valleys  being  sheltered  ti-oiu  winds  and  cold.  Bottom 
liiMils  of  considerable  extent  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Gceurd'Al&ne 
aiKl  I'end  d'Oreille  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Territory,  and  numeroua 
but  small  and  productive  valleys  on  the  several  tributaries  of  the  rivers 
bearing;  tbe  same  names  flowing  into  those  lakes. 

Snake  river,  tbe  principal  alSuent  of  the  Columbia  from  tbe  south, 
''rises  in  the  Bitter  Boot  mountains,  near  Fremont's  peak,  in  Wyoming 
Torritory,  about  longitude  110°  west  from  Greenwich,  passing  460  miles 
thi'ougb  soutbei^  Idaho  in  a  westerly  serpentine  course,'  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  tbe  north,  forming  the  western  boundary  for  a  distance  of 
over  lao  miles,  receixing  as  tributaries  the  Boise,  Salmon,  Clearwater, 
Nevada,  McAxthur's  rivers,  and  numerous  other  small  streams  in  Idaho 
and  the  Owyhee,  Malheur,  Burnt,  Grande  Ronde,  and  Powder  rivers  in 
Oregon,  coming  from  the  west,  and  finally  flowing  west  into  Washington 
TeiTitory,  uniting  with  the  Columbia  river,  receiving  as  an  af&uent  the 
Palouse  river,  in  Washington  Territory,  flowing  from  the  north.  Snake 
river  is  navigable  to  Lewistou  at  the  mouth  of  Clearwater  river.  A 
steamer  was  built  on  the  river  near  Port  Boise,  but  navigation  above 
Lewiston,  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  is  difflcult,  and  sometimes 
dangerous. 

The  Shoshone  falls,  on  Snake  river,  near  the  115°  of  longitude,  are 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  rivalling  the  great  falls  of  Niagara,  and  forming 
one  of  the  leading  and  striking  objects  of  natural  scenery  in  this  Terri- 
tory. 

Few  Territories  are  more  copiously  watered  than  Idaho.  The  highest 
ranges  of  the  Kooky  and  Bitter  Boot  mountains,  lying  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Territory,  arc  covered  with  snow  most  of  the  year,  which, 
melting  aud  descending  to  the  valleys  below,  supplies  the  channels  of 
.  the  streams  leading  to  the  Columbia,  and  these  are  so  numerous  as  to 
intersect  every  portion  of  this  region. 

The  greater  part  of  the  valleys  of  Idaho  are  still  unoccupied, 
although  small  settlements  exist  in  most  of  them.  As  to  the  amount 
of  irrigable  land,  the  iuformatJon  is  yet  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to 
determine  tbe  extent  with  accuracy. 

Tbe  climate  ia  admirably  adapted  to  sheep  and  wool  growing,  which 
may  be  euccessfidly  conducted^  Water  power  is  abundant,  and  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  can  be  maintained  to  advantage 
in  manufacturing  woollen  goods  or  iron,  of  which  ores  of  superior 
quality  exist  convenient  to  vast  deposits  of  excellent  coal. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  mineral  deposits  of  Idaho  are  of 
Ruflicient  importance  to  employ  the  energies  and  capital  of  a  very  large 
It(}l)iilation  for  two  generations  to  come^  the  advantages  to  accrue  in  tbo 
future  from  its  water  power,  excellent  iron  ore  aud  extensive  coal  beds, 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

On  aocount  of  tbe  heavy  charges  for  freight  upon  every  variety  of  iron 
machinery  carried  from  the  eastern  States  to  the  region  of  country  west 
of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  the  great  amount  required  in  all  extensive 
mining  regions,  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  which  is  likely  to  yield 
larger  returns  for  capital  invested  and  properly  directed  energies  than 
tjie  manufacture  of  iron  in  its  various  stages  and  forms  in  that  great 
range  of  coimtry  between  the  Sierras  and  Bocky  monntaius.  Perhaps 
uo  locality  possesses  greater  advantages  in  that  respect  than  southern 
Idaho. 

Snake  river  will  furnish  water  power  suGficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  neighboring  mountains  aftbrdiug  a  supply  of  timber,  cool 
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and  iron  ore  of  excellent  qoalilyy  and  in  qnantities  sofflcient  to  meet 
every  demand. 

The  time  is  not  £En*  distant  when  railroad  commnnicatlon  wflD  eomiect 
this  loealility  with  Salt  Lake  City,  also  San  Franoisoo  and  the  miimg 
communities  between  these  points  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ckdnmbia  rirer 
and  Pnget  sound  on  the  other.  Although  the  quantity  of  inigabto 
land  besm  small  proportion  to  the  whole  surfiioe  of  the  TeiTlUiyy,  yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  oldest  and  best  agricidtinral  SU%es 
the  amount  of  cultivated  soil  is  but  a  firaction  of  the  whole.  Ihe 
statement  maybe  made  with  safety,  therefore,  that  3,QOO,000  acres  of 
land,  properly  irrigated  and  of  a  quality  such  as  is  usually  fomid  in 
the  arable  vaUeys  of  the  mining  States  and  Territories  of  the  west, 
would,  with  good  husbandry,  prrauce  at  least  as  much  grain,  flroits,  ana 
vegetables,  as  were  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  IMO,  aecordiDg 
to  the  census  reports.  Whether  that  amount  of  land  exists  in  Idaho, 
where  irrigation  is  practicable  with  adequate  supply  of  water,  oannot  at 
present  be  determined,  but  it  is  believe<l  that  the  aggregate  quantity 
is  but  little  short  of  that  stated,  while  its  grazing  fe<^ties  are  ftDEiple 
for  the  support  of  a  much  larger  number  of  horses,  cattle, jmd  sheep, 
than  were  found  in  1860  in  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  when  these 
fact^  are  considered,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Idaho  can  sapiwrt  in 
comfort  and  prosperity,  independent  of  her  mines  of- the  precious 
metals,  a  poptdation  of  several  millions  of  inhabitants* 

Oold  was  first  discovered  in  1852,  on  the  Pend  d'Oieille  river, 
although  the  first  mining  operations  were  in  1800,  on  the  south  fork  ak 
Clearwater  river.  The  principal  mines  in  Idaho  are  in  the  Boise  basSn, 
tiie  Owyhee  mines  in  the  southwest,  between  the  Owyhee  and  Snake 
rivers,  the  Salmon  River  mines  and  those  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Glea^ 
water.  The  product  of  the  mines  in  1864  was  $6,474:080;  in  1863, 
$6,581,440;  in  1866,  $8,023,680^  while  the  product  in  1887  was  about 
$6,({00,000.  Many  of  the  placer  mines  have  become  exhausted,  whOe  on 
the  other  hand  the  annual  products  of  the  vein  mines  have  mereased. 
Nearly  all  the  quartz  mines  in  the  Territory  are  gold  and  silver  bearing. 
The  development  of  the  quartz,  or  vein  mines,  will  continue  to  be  retarded 
until  ready  and  clieap  melius  of  transportation  are  opened  with  the 
eastern  States.  We  are  not  in  posseHsion  of  information  sofflcienflv 
reliable  to  give  a  connect  idea  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
products  of  Idaho. 

Its  pre.sent  population  is  eatimato<l  at  25,000.  Boise  City,  the  capital 
on  the  north  bank  of  Boise  river,  CA)  miles  iVom  its  mouth,  and  390  mile^ 
from  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  tliriviug  business  place  of  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Idaho  City,  30  miles  northeast  of  the  C4ipital,  in  a  rich  minnii; 
district,  has  a  population  of  3,000.  Lcwistoii,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  Snake  river,  and  350  miles  east  of  Portland,  Oregon,  contains 
a  population  of  2,000,  and  cx)nducts  an  active  trade  with  the  interior, 
east  and  west.  Pioneer  City  has  a  population  of  2,000,  and  Silver  City 
1,G00.  Since  our  annual  i'ei>ort  of  18(57,  there  have  l>een  89  miles  of 
standanl,  018  miles  of  exterior,  and  807  niilos  of  sulKli\isional  lin€« 
suiveyed  in  Idaho,  including  an  ai-ea  of  255,111  acres,  the  subdixisioiud 
sun-eys  being  in  the  valley  of  Boise  river. 

During  the  next  ofllcial  year  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  public  lines 
so  as  to  include  actual  settlements,  and  to  extend  the  exterior  and 
RtJindard  lines  to  the  mineral  localities,  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary 
basis  for  the  survey  of  mineral  claims  under  the  mining  act  of  July  LHI 
180G,  and  for  this  puri)ose  the  surveyor  general  has  estimatod  $40,144>, 
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^hich,  in  consideration  of  more  nrgent  demcinds  in  other  snrreTiDg 
diisti-icts,  has  been  reduced  to  (30,000. 

The  whole  area  of  Idaho,  covering  65,228,160  acres,  is  jet  to  be 
disposed  of. 

The  snrveying  aystem  to  this  end  wns  inangorated  in  1867,  the  initial 
point  being  near  43°  36*  north  latitude,  and  110°  8'  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich,  on  a  roehy  bntte  19  miles  from  Boise  City  in  a  sonth- 
westerly  direction. 

Pursuant  to  the  acts  of  June  27  and  July  26, 1866,  two  district  land 
offices  have  been  established — one  at  Boise  City  and  the  other  at 
Lcwiston — where  there  are  local  land  ofScers  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  obtaining  ultimate  titles. 

ItETADA. 

Lying  south  of  Idaho  and  extending  westward  is  Nevada,  one  of  the 
largest  States  in  the  Uniou,  extending  from  north  to  south  483  miles, 
and  east  to  west  323j  containing  an  area  of  112,090  square  miles,  or 
71,737,000  acres.  This  State,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  elevated  plain 
Ijing  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Eoclty  mountains,  has  a  general 
altitude  of  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  traversed 
by  many  ranges  of  mountains,  having,  for  the  most  part,  n  northerly  and 
southerly  course,  whicli,  rising  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  varying  in 
width  fiom  5  to  20  miles.  There  is  remarkable  uniformity  in  this  alter- 
nation of  mountains  and  valleys,  although  the  valleys  ft-equeutly  spread 
out  into  broad  plains,  sometimes  intersiJersed  with  buttes  and  rugged 
hills.  The  Sierra  Nevadas,  along  the  western  and  southwestern  borders 
of  the  State,  have  an  altitude  of  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  are  covered 
with  heavy  forests,  while  the  ranges  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are 
sparsely  timbered.  The  mountains  are  often  intersected  by  ravjnes 
ci'ossiug  their  summits,  forming  passes  with  slopes  so  gradual  as  to  mate- 
rially lessen  the  difilculties  in  cojistmcting  wagon  roads  and  railroads 
across  them;  some  of  these  ravines  are  watered  by  streams  flowing 
throughout  theyfear.renderingfeasiblethoirrigationofthe  strips  of  arable 
land  which  trequentiy,  at  the  points  where  the  cauons  open  info  the  valley, 
expand  into  tracts  of  sufficient  extent  for  gardens  and  small  fiirms. 
These  lands,  being  enriched  by  the  disintegrated  rock  and  clay  precipi- 
tated by  descending  ciurents,  are  exceedingly  productive.  The  streams 
are  often  fringed  with  a  growth  of  cottonwood,  birch,  and  willow,  gen- 
erally small  and  of  little  nse  except  as  fuel.  The  valleys  sometimes  extend 
over  a  hundred  miles  without  interruption,  except  an  occasional  butte  or 
jtrojecfing  spur,  and  i^aently  enlai-ge  into  vast  plains,  or  unite  with 
other  valleys  having  nearly  the  same  altitude ;  the  entire  system,  owing 
to  the  level  surface  of  dry  compact  sand,  affording  peculiar  Ihcilities  for 
the  construction  of  railroads. 

While  many  rivers  descend  into  the  valleys  there  are  few  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  ornng  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  mountain  streams 
begin  to  diminish  upon  reaching  the  plains,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the 
iwrous  soil,  Wliere  there  is  sufficient  water  to  cause  a  stream  to  run 
through  a  valley  above  the  surface,  tracts  of  allnvial  bottom  occiur  at 
intervals,  constituring  good  lands  for  ploughing  or  for  meadows,  the  area 
of  these  tracts  being  usually  governed  by  the  size  of  the  water-courses. 
Iteese  river,  Umashaw,  Carson,  Paradise,  and  Franklin  valleys  are  of 
this  character.  In  many  of  these  much  of  the  soil  abounds  in  elements 
of  fertility  and  could  be  easily  tilled,  yet  is  imavailable  becaiise  of  aridity 
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and  absence  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  difficulties  which  will  disapfiear 
with  the  increase  of  an  industrial  population. 

The  open  plains  as  well  as  the  valleys  are  generally  destitute  of  timber, 
except  where  they  are  watered  by  considerable  streams,  such  as  the 
Carson,  Walker,  Humboldt,  and  Truckee  rivers,  along  which  Cottonwood 
and  a  few  copses  of  willow  are  to  be  found. 

The  hill  and  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses,  upon 
which  the  cattle  thrive  until  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  resort 
to  the  plains  and  feed  upon  the  sage,  which  bears  a  small  black  seed 
affording  excellent  food ;  stock  requiring  no  prepared  feed  during  the 
winter,  and  are  suitable  for  beef  the  year  round. 

The  rivers  of  Nevada,  rising  from  springs  or  snow  banks  in  the  moun- 
tains, have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable 
streams  in  the  north  and  in  the  southeast  corner,  near  the  Colorado,  and 
generally  end  in  lakes  and  sinks  Or  are  absorbed  by  the  earth.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson,  and  Franklin,  each 
ending  in  lakes  bearing  the  same  names,  while  the  Truckee,  flowing  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  one-third  of  which  is  in  Nevada,  expands  into  Pyramid  lake. 
Humboldt  river,  the  largest  in  Nevada,  takes  a  westerly  course  for  250 
miles,  then  deflecting  to  the  south  it  flows  50  miles  farther,  falling  into 
Humboldt  lake.  This  river,  with  an  average  width  of  40  yards  and 
depth  of  four  feet,  has  a  moderate  current  and  is,  at  ordinary  stages, 
fordable  at  many  places.  There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvion  along  iti 
immediate  banks,  expanding  at  some  points  into  grassy  bottoms  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  Truckee,  Carson,  and  Walker  rivers  do  not;^  except 
in  size,  differ  materially  from  the  Humboldt.  In  Franklin,  Degroot,  and 
various  other  valleys  there  are  small  lakes  and  ponds,  the  waters  of  which 
are  in  some  cases  fresh  and  pellucid,  while  in  others  they  are  more  or  Ies8 
impure.  Surrounding  these  ponds,  usually  sliallow,  there  are  often  con- 
siderable tracts  of  good  agricultural  and  grazing  land. 

Lake  Tahoe  has  a  depth  of  over  1,500  feet,  and,  though  more  than  (»,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  never  freezes,  the  temperature  of  the  water  remaining 
at  nearly  the  same  point  throughout  the  year.  This  lake,  as  well  as 
PjTuraid,  abounding  in  trout  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavor,  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  rising  abrui)tly  from  its  shores  to  a  great  height, 
and  covered  with  snow  eight  months  in  the  year.  These  mountains  are 
clothed  with  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  tir.  Walker  lake,  like  Pyra- 
mid, has  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
rugged  mountains  and  hills  extremely  arid  and  ban^en,  being  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  wood,  giass,  or  water.  The  other  lakes  have  usu- 
ally low  flat  shores,  and  the  water  of  most  of  them  is  brackish  or  alka- 
line. The  surface  of  some  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  consisting  of  stifl 
clay  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  being  (piite  level  or  slightly  basin- 
shai)ed,  are,  during  the  rainy  S4»a.son,  con Vi*rted  into  shallow  lakes,  otten 
not  more  than  a  footor  two  in  depth.  The  nanic  of  umd  lakes  is  commonly 
api)lied  to  them,  owing  to  their  miry  condition,  and  they  are  geiienilly 
imjiassable  for  tt*ams  or  horsenien.  On  drying  ui)  a  variety  of  Siilts  of  au 
alkaline  nature  are  deposited,  and  the  name  of  alkali  flats  "is  given  thcni. 
There  are  num(»rous  springs  throughout  Ni^vada,  some  occurring  singly. 
l>ut  frequently  hundreds  are  foinid  grouped  within  an  area  of  a  few  acres. 
While  the  waters  of  some  of  them  ar<'])ure  and  cold,  others  ai-e  <if  varioa:* 
temijeratures,  ranging  from  50^  to  liO-P,  the  hitter  being  the  boiling  iH>ini 
at  this  elevation.  Many  of  these  springs  an*  strongly  impri'gnateci  with 
minerals,  and  are  resorted  to  by  Indians  for  their  r(»puted  nunlicinal  pnH>- 
eriies.  There  are  also  numerous  salt  beds  whieh,  like  the  alkali  flats, 
are  conflned  to  the  valleys  and  plains  occupying  the  i>oints  of  greatest 
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depression,  and  usually  bordering  or  smroanded  by  alkali  lands.  They 
are  doubtlcsa  derived  irom  the  evaporation  of  former  inland  seas  and 
salt  lakes.  A  large  quantity  of  this  salt  is  used  in  the  millB  and  reduc- 
tion woi'ks,  and  extensively  ground  for  tahle  purposes. 

The  Colorado  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  Grand  aud  Green  rivers, 
lu  Colorado,  is,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  river  vest  of  the  Rocky 
luouDtains,  and  traverses  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  consti- 
tuting the  southeastern  boiuidary  of  Nevada  for  75  miles  below  the 
head  of  navigation  to  Fort  Yuma,  425  miles  below  wliicb  iioiut  it 
finds  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  ocean  through  the  Gulf  of  Calii'oruia.  Iii 
1837  and  1S5S  an  engineer,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Deportuieut, 
explored  this  river,  and  in  an  elaborate  report  of  the  expedition  e8|>eciai 
notice  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  affords  an  economical  avenue 
tor  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  various  military  posts  eiitub- 
lished  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  thus  saving  many  mites  of  travel  and 
l)resentiDg  an  easy  access  to  a  poition  of  the  public  domain  hitherto 
deemed  comparatively  valueless,  owing  to  the  supposed  sterility  of  the 
soil,  the  hostility  of  numerous  Indiau  tribes^  and  other  difficulties  of  com- 
munication incident  to  a  region  abounding  in  varied  and  peculiar  natural 
obstructions.  This  important  fact  respecting  the  navigability  of  the 
river  having  been  fully  established,  the  question  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
region  is  only  one  of  time,  especially  since  the  exti-aoidiuary  and  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  unequalled  and  extensive  mineral  cliai-acter  of 
Nevada.  The  mining  interest  of  the  State  continues  to  prosper.  In  some 
localities  the  yield  has  fully  laet  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
jjioneer  parties  through  whose  industry  and  lodetatigable  energj'  new 
districts  are  constantly  being  developed  as  rich  in  precious  metals.  The 
world-renowned  Comst«ck  lode  still  yields  nearly  as  much  as  at  any  for- 
mer period,  though  the  leading  mines  upon  the  lode  have  now  reached 
such  a  great  depth  tbat  the  expense  of  raising  ores  to  the  surface  and  of 
draining  tlie  mines  by  means  of  steam  pumps  absorbs  a  very  large  i>er- 
centage  of  the  production;  the  yield  in  186C,  for  example,  being 
$10,000,000,  while  the  cost  attending  mining  operations  was  $15,500,000, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  but  $500,000.  By  an  act  of  Congi-ess,  approved 
JiUy  25, 1866,  the  right  of  way  was  granted  to  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  to  con- 
struct a  mining  and  draining  tunnel  intersecting  the  Comstock  lode  at  a 
depth  of  2,000  feet  below  the  suiliace.  The  expei-ieuce  of  mining  districts 
in  other  countries  fully  justifies  the  impression  that  extraordinary  bene- 
fits would  accrue  from  the  completion  of  this  difficult  work,  by  means  of 
which  a  thorough  ventilation  of  the  mines  would  be  secured  aud  the 
immense  expense  of  pumping  be  avoided,  while  the  ores  and  debris  from 
a  number  of  mines  could,  by  means  of  drifts  connecting  with  the  main 
tunnel,  be  removed  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  thus  leaving  a  larger 
margin  for  profit  than  the  present  method  will  allow.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  completion  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  would  increase  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  the  mines  upon  the  Comstock  lode  annually  Irom  $16,000,000 
to  $25,000,000,  or  even  $30,000,000.  If  this  expectation  be  realizetl  the 
United  States  wiU  become  the  principal  silver-producing  country  of  the 
world,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  problem,  so  interesting  and  profoiuid  in 
all  its  details,  I'especting  the  value  aud  importance  of  this  entire  section 
of  country  to  the  federal  Union,  in  her  career  of  unequaled  greatness,  and 
the  si)eedy  development  of  her  vast  treasures,  will  be  solved. 

So  rapid  and  unexx>ected  have  been  tlie  advances  in  obtaining  infonna- 
tion  of  a  region  but  recently  regarded  as  a  barren  waste  of  unprofitable 
desert,  that  we  are  led  to  expect  that  the  remarkable  results  and  advaa- 
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tageB  alieadhf  serared  bfear  otdysoMD  ratio  to  ttooe  ivUdi  ave  jet  f» 
bederdopedl    We  iMve  dm  flie  dedsive  sdrantBge  of  an  ostlet  ftoi 
tbe  flflver  nines  of  Nevada  ta  fhe  Fliirifte  oeesn  I7  meoM  €^ 
liyer,  opening  before  iM  flie  pioepeet  of  eontroffi 
wifh  the  easteni  lumiBiAeie.  wbeie  sflTer  has  erer  been  deemed 
deriraUe  than  gold,  thus Tenaering  flie  United  States,  as  daealieie 
partienlarly  shown,  a  leading  con^ietitor  ftr,  if  nol  the  ndatraaa  ct,  ^m 
valnable  and  extensive  trade. 

Notwiihstaading  the  devatlon  of  Bievada  above  tiie  lerei  of  thessa, 
the  elinmte  is  eomparativdy  mild,  tiie  snmmers  not  wanner  Hmdh  east  of 
the  Boeby  nioiinlain8,and  the  winters  less  severe  thanin  Hew  ''^■■e'*^, 
bnt  little  snow  fiilling  except  on  the  moontain  ranges.  In  Uie  not  than 
and  western  part  of  the  State  there  are  sUgfat  rain  fidls  ftom  April  to 
October,  whfle  occasionsS  showers  occnr  in  the  soothem  and  naatiia 
portions  daring  the  sonuner  months.  Considerable  qaantities  of  arable 
Iflnd  exist  at  tiie  bases  of  the  moontain  ranges,  along  the  riven^  and 
npmi  the  borders  of  tbe  lakes.  ^  These  lands,  genandly  idfarrial,  aie  of 
great  fertility,  and  where  there  is  solBeient  water  Ibr  irrlgatioii  aupeiiur 
crops  of  whjMitybarl^,  oats,  Imy,  potatoes,  and  other  Teg^^  deaMia- 
stratetbe highly  proHflc  character  of  the  soiL  and  that^  drainage  and 
protection  ftmn  oveiflow  a  large  area  wonla  be  lendeied  TdnaMe  ftr 
agrfenltnre,  and  allbrd  abundant  fields  of  rich  grasses. 

Canon  City  is  tbe  capital  of  the  State,  and  Yirgima  City,  Ajonn^ 
Geneva,  Austin,  and  Betanont  are  impdnrtant  towns. 

Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  the  snrveys  have  been  confhied  prineipalljr 
to  the  establishment 'of  standard  and  township  lines  in  those  portmisof 
the  State  most  desirable  finr  agricnltnre,  and  where  tbe  largeet  aettie- 
ments  are  located.  The  snrvey  of  the  Hnmboldt  and  Beese  rivera  guide 
meridians  has  rendeied  it  practicable  to  extend  the  township  and  sab- 
divisional  surveys  to  those  portions  of  the  valleys  of  these  rivna  most 
valuable  for  settlements  witliout  awaiting  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
public  lines. 

The  surveys  during  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  prosecuted  where 
lands  are  demanded  for  actual  settlement,  and  along  the  route  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  which  iR  in  oi)eration  as  far  as  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Tnickee  river,  and  is  progressing  eastward  from  that  x>oint  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  miles  per  day.  As  there  is  no  grading  to  impede  the  progrpM 
of  the  work,  this  rapid  rate  of  construction  will  no  doubt  be  maintained 
until  the  mountains  west  of  Salt  lake  are  reached,  and  even  this  portion 
will  probably  be  ready  for  the  rails  by  the  time  the  track  reaches  the 
mountains.  With  the  increasing  railnmd  facilities  settlements  are  rap- 
idly advancing  and  villages  are  springing  into  existence  as  if  by  magK*, 
giving  every  evidence  of  thrifty  enterprise. 

By  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  Jime  8, 1868,  "  to  provide  fbr  giving 
eft'eet  to  the  various  grants  of  public  lands  to  tho  State  of  Nevada,^  a 
new  principle  as  to  that  State  has  been  introduced  into  our  land  systeoL 
By  the  first  section  of  that  act  Nevada  ^Ms  authorized  to  select  the  alter- 
nate even-numbered  sections  within  the  limits  of  any  railroad  grant  in 
said  State  in  satistieiction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  several  grants  made 
in  the  acts  of  Congress,'^  approved  March  2, 18(>1,  "organizing  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Nevada,"  March  21, 1864,  "  admitting  the  State  of  Nevada  into 
the  Union,''  and  July  4,  1866,  "concerning  lands  granted  to  Nevada-' 
The  grants  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  acta  of  Congress  are  the  fiollowing: 
The  500,000  acre  grant  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  September  4, 
1H41,  fbr  internal  improvements,  appropriated  "by  the  constitution  rf 
Nevada  to  educational  purposes,"  and  conllrmed  by  tho  1st  section  of  the 
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act  of  Congress  spprored  Jnly  i,  13G6,  the  agricaltnral  college  grant  of 
90,000  aores,  being  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in 
Congress,  by  act  of  Joly  2,  1862,  and  supplements  thereto,  and  diverted 
by  the  3d  section  of  said  act  of  July  4, 1366,  "  from  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  the  meehanic  arts  to  that  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mining," 
the  grant  of  72  sections  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  the  concession  of  20 
sections  tbr  Btate  prison,  and  20  sections  for  public  buildings,  of  indem- 
nity in  other  lands  where  the  16th  and  36tb  sections  in  each  townsliip 
have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

It  was  stipulated  in  the  provisos  of  this  first  section  of  the  act  "that 
this  privilege  shall  not  extend  to  lands  upon  which  there  may  be  rightfiil 
claims  tmder  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws,  and  that  liuids  may  be 
selected,'themiDimiuupriceof  which  is$2  50peracre;  each  acre  selected 
shall  be  taken  by  the  8tate  in  satisfaction  of  two  acres,  the  minimum 
price  of  which  is  $1  25  per  acre,"  and  that  the  lands  granted  in  the  8th 
and  0th  sections  of  said  act  of  March  2, 1864,  admitting  Nevada  into  the 
Union,  being  donations  for  public  buildings  and  Btate  prison,  "  shall  be 
.  selected  within  four  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  8, 1868," 
and  the  period  for  the  selection  of  said  lands  is  thereby  so  extended. 
The  2d'8ection  of  said  act  refers  to  the  agricultural  law  of  July  2, 1862, 
and  its  sopplements,  and  provides  that  selections  "  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  character  of  lands  as  may  be  selected 
in  satisfaction  of  the  other  grants  referred  to  iu  the  first  section  of  the 
act."  But  this  act  does  not  authorize  the  selection  of  lauds  valuable  for 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  or  copper.  It  thus  appears  that  agri- 
cultural college  selections,  which,  by  the  original  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and 
supplements  thereto,  were  restricted  to  lands  which  bad  beien  oSered  at 
public  sale,  and  thos  made  subject  to  ordinary  private  OKtry,  may  now, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  sectionof  the  law,  be  made  by  the  State  of 
Kevada,  of  onoflfered  lands.  Instmctions  have  accordingly  been  des- 
patched under  date  of  August  25, 1868,  to  the  district  land  officers  at 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  July  8, 
1868.    There  are  yet  undisposed  of  in  Nevada  07,085,697  acres. 


The  next  political  division  on  the  east  is  Utah.  This  Territory,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  on  the  east  by  Colo- 
rado, south  by  Arizona,  and  west  by  Nevada,  embraces  an  area  of 
84,476  square  miles,  or  54,065,075  acres,  being  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
New  BngUuid  and  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
It  was  formed  out  of  the  public  domain  acquired  from  Mexico  by 
treaty  of  1848j  and  was  organized  by  statute  approved  Septeml>er  9, 
1850.  Its  limits  were  subsequently  reduced  by  act  of  Moreh  2, 1861, 
creating  ^e  Territory  of  Nevada,  and  by  the  laws  of  Jnly  14, 1802,  and 
Hay  5, 1866,  each  adding  one  degree  of  longitude  to  Nevada:  it  was  fur- 
ther diminished  by  the  actof  25th  July,  1868,  which  detached  from  Utah 
a  tract  north  of  the  4l8t  and  east  of  tJie  lllth  degree  of  longitude  &om 
Greenwich,  and  made  said  tract  a  part  of  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming. 
The  Wasatch  mountains  intersect  it  irom  northeast  to  soathvest,  divi- 
ding it  into  two  unequal  parts;  that  west  of  the  range  being  the  smaller, 
and  included  within  the  "Great  Basin,"  the  eastern  division  forming 
part  of  tiie  basin  drain^  by  tiie  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  general 
elevation  of  its  valleys  and  lakes  is  &om  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  mountain  ranges,  traversing  its  snrfeee,  rise  tma 
2,000  to  7,000  feet  above  tb»  ai^acent  valleys,  the  highest  peaks  being 
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covered  vnth  snow  thitmghoat  fh)»  year.  West  of  Uie  Wasatdi  noim- 
tains  there  are  many  saline  and  fresh-water  lakes,  without  any  visibls 
outlet,  fed  by  rivers  and  streams  fonned  by  the  melting  of  the  momntaii 
snow.  The  largest  of  these  is  Great  Salt  lake,  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  Territory.  100  miles  in  length  fitmi  sontlieast  to 
northwest,  and  50  miles  wide.  Its  waters  are  the  porest  natoral  brine 
anywhere  to  be  found,  and  are  so  salt  that  no  fidi  can  live  in  them, 
hmding  in  solution  25  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  It  is  fed  by  the  Weber, 
the  Bear,  the  Jordan,  and  other  rivers  rising  in  the  Wftaatch  momi- 
tains.    llie  surface  is  diversified  with  several  islands. 

Lake  Utah  lies  45  miles  south  frt>m  Great  Salt  lake.  It  is  aboot  SO 
miles  long  and  10  wide,  of  pure  fresh  water,  abounding  in  flsh,  inind- 
pally  speckled  trout  of  great  size  and  exquisite  flavor.  Knmeimis 
(Streams  empty  into  it,  some  of  which  are  considerable  rivers,  as  the 
Timpanagos,  Provo.  and  Spanish  Fork.  The  outlet  of  the  bdce  is  tlutragh 
the  river  Jordan,  flowing  into  Great  Salt  lake,  and  forms  the  connect- 


ing strait  between  these  waters.  Other  lak^  as  Sevier,  Little  Salt, 
aiul  Fish  lake,  exist  fiirther  ta  the  south,  and  Preuss  on  the  westera 
boundary,  all  lying  west  of  the  Wasatch  mountains.  This  section  of  the 
Territory  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  '^  Great  Interior  Basin,''  being 
an  alternation  of  mountain  ranges  and  intervening  sandy  plains,  its 
rivers  either  emptying  into  lakes  having  no  visible  outlet  to  the  sea,  or 
being  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  sands.  The  plains  are  generally  sterile 
for  want  of  moisture,  except  in  the  narrow  vaUeys  bordering  on  the 
rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  springs,  and  along  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  narrow  belts  watered  by  the  mountain  streams  beAm 
they  sink  into  the  sand.  The  rivers  of  the  Great  Basin  are  oompan- 
tively  lew,  and  seldom  of  great  length.  Their  volume  of  water  is  nsoalh' 
small,  sometimes  flowing  above  ground,  at  others  hid  beneath  the  saniL 
East  of  the  Wasatch  the  coontry  is  an  extensive  elevated  plain,  drained 
by  the  Green  and  the  Grand  rivers  and  their  many  tributaries.  Altbongh 
more  copiously  watered  than  the  western  part,  the  streams  of  this  por 
tion  generally  course  their  way  through  deep  canons,  mountain  gorges, 
or  between  the  ranges  of  precipitous  hills,  and,  with  exceptions  here  and 
there,  fail  to  form  vall(\y8  of  tillable  lands.  These  exceptions  are  fouml 
on  the  Colorado,  after  the  junction  of  the  Grec^n  and  the  Grand,  on  the 
Kio  San  Juan,  an  eastern  tributa.ry  of  the  Colorado,  and  on  many  of  the 
smaller  affluents  of  the  Green,  forming  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable 
amount  of  irrigable  land,  though  small  when  compai'ed  with  the  larire 
seoi>e  of  country  drained  by  these  streams  within  the  limits  of  Utah. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  region,  however,  is  excellent  grazing  land,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  wool-git)wiug,  and  large  flocks  of  sheei>  of  the  flnei^t 
eastern  breeds  are  kept  here,  and  are  said  to  thrive  well,  and  to  ha\'e 
rendered  this  branch  of  industry  a  complete  success.  The  valleys  yield 
an  abundant  supply  of  pasturage  duiing  the  winter,  and  when  the 
snow  disappears  ilrom  the  mountains  the  flocks  And  ample  support  on  the 
indigenous  bunch  grass,  which  bears  its  seed  in  summer,  furnishing  a 
forage  ec^ual,  it  is  said,  in  its  nutritive  qualities  to  oats  or  com.  In 
Utah,  as  in  other  of  the  mountain  regions,  there  are  numeroos  springis 
cold,  warm,  and  hot  Some  discharge  a  strong  brine,  others  are  sulphu- 
rous, and  some  chalybeate.  The  waters  of  many  of  these  springs  ai« 
equal  in  their  medicinal  qualities  to  the  most  celebrated  springs  of  the 
eastern  States.  For  summer  bathing  the  water  of  Great  Salt  lake  is 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  sui)erior  to  that  of  the  ocean,  hviug  a 
stronger  brine,  and  remarkably  pure,  clear,  and  transparent.  The  cli- 
mate of  Utah,  like  that  of  much  of  the  territory  west  of  the  lUOth 
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meridian,  may  be  denominated  dry,  tlie  rain-foil  being  mncb  less  than  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  or  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast.  Between 
April  and  October  rain  seldom  fulls,  irrigation  being  necessary  to  snc- 
cessftil  forming.  Prom  October  to  April  showers  are  freqnent  and  often 
heavy^  and  an  abandatit  snow-fall  occars  in  the  mountains,  the  melting 
of  which  dnritig  the  following  spring  and  snmmer  furnishes  an  jinfail- 
ing  supply  of  water  feeding  the  streams  and  lakes.  In  the  valleys  tbo 
winters  are  mild,  and  with  little  snow.  If  severe  weather  occasionally 
occurs  it  is  of  short  duration,  and  is  neither  so  cold  nor  so  long  continued 
as  in  Iowa,  northern  Illinois,  in  New  York,  or  the  New  England  States,  i 
In  the  monntaios  the  cold  is  more  severe,  bat  is  seldom  of  long  continu- ' 
ance.  In  summer  the  days  are  warm  and  the  nights  cool.  Spring  opens 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  cold  weather  in  the  valleys  rarely  sets  in 
before  November  or  December.  Spring  and  autumn,  although  mild,  are 
subject  to  frequent  changes. 

This  Territory  was  first  settled  in  1847  by  the  Mormons.  Thesesettlers 
have  founded  thriving  towns  and  villages,  and  opened  flourishing  farms 
and  ranches.  With  systematic  perseverance  and  energy  they  have  un- 
dertaken the  work  of  irrigation,  which  has  been  crowned  with  success. 
Hy  individual  effort,  by  the  combined  cflTorts  of  adjoining  occupants,  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  whole  community  residing  in  a  part:ienlar  locality, 
the  work  of  cutting  and  building  canals  and  reservoirs  has  been  prose- 
cuted until  a  network  of  irrigating  canals  extends  through  the  whole 
line  of  settlements,  and  the  fruitful  waters  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the 
sti-eams  Uiat  pour  down  the  momitains,  are  carried  over  farms  into  gar- 
dens, towns,  and  villages.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  chiefly  fonnetl  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  feldspar  rock,  mixed  with  the  detritus  of  the 
limestone,  of  which  the  mountains  are  principally  composed,  and  is 
therefore  of  the  very  highest  fertility,  and  under  the  stimnlus  of  con- 
stant moisture  in  the  proper  quantity,  such  as  irrigation  alone  can  sup- 
ply, produces  astonishing  crops,  sncb  as  cannot  he  realized  upon  the 
most  productive  lands  where  artificial  irrigation  is  notpraeticed.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  are  raised  in  this  way  in  large  quantities  in  Utah,  and  50 
and  GObnshelsto  the  acre isrepresentedasacommon  crop;  over  90 bushels 
of  wheat  having  been  raised  upon  a  single  acre,  and  3J  acres  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  lake  produced  180  bushels  of  wheat  Irom  a 
single  bushel  of  seed.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  succeed  equally  well,  bnt 
the  nights  as  a  general  thing  are  too  c»ol  for  com,  except  in  the  south- 
western part  in  the  valley  of  the  Itio  Virgen,  where  com,  sorgbnm,  and 
cotton  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Pota- 
toes, hops,  garden  vegetables,  melons  of  all  kinds,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  pears,  plimis,  cherries,  iwaches, 
apricots,  and  othei'  fruits  are  successful,  large  quantities  of  dried  peaches 
being  sent  to  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  elsewhere. 

The  success  attending  the  efforts  of  the  Mormon  emigrants  in  Utah 
establishes  the  fact  of  the  productiveness  of  the  mountain  valleys  of 
the  west,  their  adaptation  to  the  cultivation  of  grains,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  the  profitableness  of  husbandry  in  the  mining  regions,  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  being  introduced  by  a  com- 
mtmity  of  industrious  settlers  without  the  aid  of  a  heavy  capital,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  settling  these  new  Territories  by  colonies  uiiited  . 
together  for  the  jmrpose  of  mutual  protection.  * 

The  first  settlement  in  Utah  was  made  by  143  Mormons,  who  laid  out 
the  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1847.  They  were  soon  followed  by  others 
in  equally  large  numbers;  each  new  settiement  at  a  remote  point  was 
made  by  a  small  colony  of  tram  60  to  150  persons,  embracing  a  dne  pro- 
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partion  of  laechaiiios  of  the  vaiioiifi  handicrafts  called  far  in  a  new  aeir 
tlement.  By  that  policy  they  have,  in  a  great  degree,  escaped  the  inecMi- 
venienceseQCOuntered  by  other  pioneers,  having  been  remarkably  exempt 
from  Indian  difflodties,  and  having  achieved  success  in  materiflj develop- 
ment. The  settlements  extend  along  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch 
mountains,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary,  for  a  distance  of 
morethan  dOO  miles,  and  wherever  along  this  alluvial  belt  sufiftcient  water 
can  be  obtained  for  irrigation  farms  are  opened,  canals  are  dug  to  con- 
Tey  the  water  that  it  may  be  properly  distributed,  and  the  business  of 
.fiuming  successfully  prosecuted.  This  belt  varies  in  width  at  different 
points,  sometunes  expanding  to  8  and  10  miles,  as  along  the  Jordan,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  at  others  conlractmg  to  a  mile  or 
less,  the  amount  of  arable  laud  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
supply  of  water.  The  great  want  of  the  Territory  is  water.  As  the 
chief  reliance  for  this  during  the  summer  is  upon  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snow,  it  is  found  o£dy  at  the  bases  of  mountains  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  rise  to  the  snow  line.  But  many  of  the  mountains  of  Utah 
rise  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  and  are  but  seldom  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  the  water  furnished  from  this  source  in  sudi  cases 
is  unimportant.  Whether  the  supply  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
artesian  wells  is  a  matter  not  yet  sufSdently  tested,  but  from  the  number 
of  springs  found  in  the  Territory,  both  hot  and  cold,  as  well  as  from  its 
^logical  formation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion w^ill  prove  successful  in  many  localities.  It  is  supiiosed  that  the 
increased  vegetation  and  shade  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  now  in 
progress  will  produce  an  increased  quantity  of  rain,  it  being  even  con- 
tended that  such  a  result  has  been  already  attained,  and  that  the  mois- 
ture of  recent  years  is  considerably  greater  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  settlements. 

As  a  circumstance  lending  countenance  to  this  theory,  the  fSact  is  men- 
tioned that  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in  midsummer,  showers  are 
ftoquont  on  the  mountains,  following  the  belts  of  timber  in  every  direo- 
tiou,  while  the  treeless  plains  lying  at  their  bases,  less  than  a  score  of 
miles  distant,  are  dry  and  parched.  Mountains  of  greater  altitude  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  and  these  circumstances  of  the  existence 
of  snow  on  the  highest  peaks,  and  the  occiureuce  of  frequent  sliowers 
on  the  less  elevated  and  wooded  ranges,  are  claimed  as  evidence  of  suf- 
ficient moisture  in  the  atmospht^,  and  that  the  diyncss  of  the  plains  is 
deiHUident  alone  ui>ou  causes  affecting  its  precipitation. 

it  may  be  accepted  as  true  that,  from  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells, 
the  construction  of  a  more  extensive  system  of  canals  and  reservoirs,  anu 
tappiug  the  numerous  smaller  lakes  lying  high  up  among  the  moiuitaius, 
as  well  as  from  an  augmented  amount  of  moisture  due  to  increasing  vege^ 
tation  and  shade,  the  available  supply  of  water  in  Utah  will  increaM 
from  year  to  year  and  lead  to  a  gradual  enlargement  of  its  arable  ar»k 
The  most  imiK)rtant  settlements  east  of  the  Wasatch  range  are  perhi^M 
those  on  the  liio  Yirgen  and  the  Colorado,  near  the  southern  boundary, 
where  large  crops  of  cotton  of  excellent  quality  are  successfUUy  culti- 
vated. Other  settlements  exist  on  the  head-watei*s  of  the  Green  riyer, 
where  grazing  and  wool-growing  ai-e  lai'gely  conducted. 

Extensive  forests  of  pme  and  fir  are  on  the  mountains.  The  river 
bottoms  produce  billow,  box-elder,  birch,  cotton  wood,  spruce,  and  dwiirf- 
ash.  Hard  Avood  is  deficient,  but  large  plaiitatious  have  been  made  of  it 
by  the  Moimon  settlers,  whicu  are  i*epresented  as  growiug  iinely,  pronus- 
ing  an  adequate  supply  in  the  future. 

There  are  already  in  this  new  Ten-itorj-  three  cotton  miUs  for  the  manu* 
'  cture  of  cotton  raised  in  the  southern  settlements  into  cotton  yrnis. 
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one  miU  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  about  100  flouriag  miUsf 
and  probably  half  tliat  number  of  saw-mills,  besides  eatablialimeats  for  tbe 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  steam  eugiueai 
leather,  dje-stufia,  fiiruiture,  cutlerj',  hardware,  jewelrj-,  and  bruaheB. 
There  are  also  dlHtilleries  and  breweries,  where  beer  is  made  from  wild 
hops.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  abondant;  several  furnaces  are  in  operation^ 
Experiments  in  raising  flax,  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  silk-womi  ha?« 
proved  successful. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  situated  ia  the 
Viilleyof  the  Jordan,  west  of  the  Wasatch  range,  IJi  miles  south  of  Great 
Salt  lake.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  into  blocks  of  10  acres  eaob,  and  tbeao 
into  lots  of  one  aci'e  and  a  quarter  each,  on  which  stands  the  residence 
of  the  proprietor,  surrounded  by  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  aad  having 
a  vegetable  garden.  Only  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  are  the  lotf 
further  subdivided.  The  streets  are  128  feet  wide,  and  running  bnxriis 
brought  from  the  neighboriDg  mountain  course  their  way  down  t£e  pave4 
gutters  of  each,  soppljing  water  for  household  purposes,  irrigating  tha 
trees  and  gardens  and  imparting  coolness  and  freshness  in  summer. 

The  city  occupies  an  area  of  nine  square  miles.  Every  block  is  sur. 
rounded  with  beautiful  shade  trees,  and  every  residence  has  its  orchard 
of  apple,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  and  the  whole  site  hat 
the  appeiarauce  of  one  continued  orchard.  Its  population  is  1S,000.  1$ 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  laid-out  cities,  and  it«  central  locatiOa 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Foci&c  ocean,  being  on  the  line  of  tiie 
Pacific  railroad,  with  its  many  other  advantages,  will  secure  a  rapid 
increase  to  its  population,  and  at  no  distant  day  swell  the  number  to 
100,000.  There  are  probabdities  of  the  city  becoming  the  radiating  point 
of  other  railroads ;  one  leading  down  the  valley  of  Snake  river  to  the 
Columbia,  thence  to  Portland,  to  Puget  sound,  and  the  Pacific  oceaaj 
another  through  Utah  and  Arizona  to  the  Gulf  of  Califoiiiia  or  Saa 
Diego  bay,  Other  important  towns  have  been  laid  out  in  the  Territory. 
Ogden  City,  on  the  Weber  river,  east  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  Provo,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Utah  valley,  each  contain  a  population  o( 
about  3,000.  Brigham,  Spriogville,  Manti,  and  Washington,  each  con- 
taining about  1,000,  with  others  nearly  equally  large,  are  found  in  th^ 
valleys  skirting  the  Wasatch  range  to  the  southern  boundary.  Eack 
has  its  irrigated  gardens,  its  flouri^iing  young  orchards,  and  its  beauti- 
ful shade  trees. 

Valuable  tracts,  either  for  grazing  or  fiuming  purposes,  remain  un- 
occupied. Among  the  advantages  of  a  settlement  here,  aside  from 
centrality  of  position^  may  be  mentioned  the  existence  of  flouring  n^lls, 
manufacturing  estabhshment«,  shops,  stores,  and  markets  in  every  import- 
ant locality,  with  supplies  of  horses,  mules,  and  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  thus  furnishing  msuiy  facilities  to  emigrants  not  found  la 
less  populous  sections. 

The  population  of  this  Territory  in  1S50  was  11,380,  and  in  1860  it  bad 
increased  to  40,273,  while  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at  120,000. 

In  1866  the  crops  produced  in  this  Territory  are  reported  in  acres  a» 
follows:  wheat,  51,932;  barley,  14,G39;  oats,  4,816;  com,  7,218;  sorghum, 
1,831;  potatoes,  4,311 ;  carrots,  797;  beets,  367;  cotton,  276;  medow- 
lond,  36,853;  apples,  693;  peaches,  1,029;  grapes,  108;  and  currants,  15& 

The  crop  of  wheat  for  1867  amounteil  to  47,501  acres;  barley,  6,289; 
oats,  1,847 ;  com,  7,920 ;  sorghum,  1,817 ;  potatoes,  6,225 ;  carrots,  387 ; 
beets,  284;  cotton,  166;  meadow,  29,876 ;  apples,  906;  peaches,  1,011 ; 
and  currants,  195. 

Ib  1866  the  average  yield  per  acre  was,  wheat,  22  btuhels;  barley,  28 
63  Ab 
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■uriielB;  oats,  S2  Imsheb;  corn.  24  boshals;  potatoes,  132 bushels; 
tatBf  431  bushels:  be^,  367  irashels;  cotton,  80  pounds;  umV^  8S 
irauels ;  peaches,  303  bniuieils;  grapes,  806  pounds ;  cmrants,  77  budids: 
said  gooseberries,  430  bnshds.  The  average  yield  of  the  crops  in  1867 
%ras  toss  than  that  of  1866,  the  crops  having  been  more  or  less  damaged 

Stbe  grasshrapers.  There  is  also  a  fidling  off  in  the  amount  of  grain 
mted  in  1867,  which  is  attributed  to  Iiraian  hostilities  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Territory.  The  value  of  the  products  of  1866  is  estimated 
St  $4,500,000,  whOe  that  of  1867  is  put  down  at  $3,300,000.  In  1867 
tfiere  were  03,709  acres  irrigated  here.  The  number  of  acres  in  cidtiva- 
tfon  in  1866  was  134^000,  supposed  to  be  about  one  third  of  fbe  land 
susceptible  of  irrigation. 

Hie  estimated  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  Utah  is 
$12,000,000. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufhctnres  is  estimated  as  fill- 
lows:  Wodlen  mffls,  $300,000;  cotton  mills,  $100,000;  lumbcx*  trade, 
$400,000;  flouring  mills,  $700,000;  leather,  $200,000;  alcohoL  $30,000. 
There  are  137  citfes  and  towns  in  the  Territory,  eight  of  whicn  have  a 
liopulation  exceeding  3,000  each. 

'  The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction  fttmi  the 
.east  and  west,  will  traverse  the  Territory  north  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
uniting  by  rau  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  connecting  with  Im 
tailroad  ff^stem  of  the  United  States. 

Burveying  operations  were  inaugurated  in  Utah  in  the  year  18S5  and 
eontinuecl  to  1857.  During  that  time  3,426,339  acres  were  surveyed.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  an  area  of  03,637  acres  was  sur- 
veyed, as  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  5, 1864,  (Statutes,  voL  13,  pu  03,) 
such  area  being  vacated  Indian  reservations,- increasing  the  qnanfity  of 
^  surveyed  lands  in  the  Territory  to  3.617,912  acres.  The  act  of  Congiess 
Approved  July  16, 1868.  erects  Utan  into  a  surveying  district,  anoalso 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  land  office  for  tho  diq^osal 
of  the  pubUc  domain.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  said  act  has 
directed  that  the  surveyor  general's  office,  and  also  that  of  the  re^btcr 
and  receiver,  shall  be  located  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  No  laynds  have 
Seen  disposed  of  as  yet  in  Utah,  there  having  been  no  land  diatrict 
created  by  law  prior  to  said  act  of  1868.  The  newly  appointed  surveyor 
general  has  been  instructed  to  obtain  i>os8Cssiou  of  tiie  original  evidences 
of  surveys  in  the  custody  of  the  surveyor  general  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
.  to  whose  snrve3ing  district  Utah  was  tbrmely  attached.  InatructicHU 
have  l)een  given  by  this  office  to  the  snr\'eyor  general  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  making  contracts  to  the  extent  of  the  means — $20,000 — appn>- 
priated  by  the  act  of  July  20, 1868;  the  region  of  surveying  open&ioDS 
,  including  actual  sottiements. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  vear  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  wiU  be  completed  through  Utah,  ana  in  order  that 
selections  may  be  made  of  the  lands  inuring  to  the  railroad  company 
under  congressional  enactment  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  pablic 
lines  withm  the  limits  of  the  grant.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
extension  of  standard  and  township  lines,  to  facilitate  the  survey  of 
mineral  tracts  in  various  portions  of  this  surveying  district,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  has  been  estimated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ISiO. 

ABIZONA. 

The  next  Territory  on  the  south  is  Arizona,  carved  out  of  the  domain 
acquired  firom  Mexico  by  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1863.  It  was  organ- 
Ued  by  the  act   of  VdbTuary  24,  1863,  having  Soaons  a  MexInD 
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state,  on  the  Bonth,  the  Territory  of  'Sew  Mexico  on  the  eastj  Utah 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  the  States  of  California  and 
Kevada.  As  originally  organized  it  emhraoed  an  area  of  126,141 
sqnare  miles,  hat  by  the  law  of  May  fi,  1866,  a  portion  of  it  in  tba 
northwest  was  added  to  Kevada,  decreasing  the  area  of  Arizona  to 
113,916  square  miles,  or  72,906,240  acres — a  surface  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and  larger  than  the  four  States  of 
New  York,  Peansylvaoia,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  The  Colorado  of 
the  Wes^  dowiug  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  forms  2fiU  miles  of  its 
western  boundary,  and  with  Little  Colorado,  Bill  WilUams  Fork,  and 
Oila  river  drain  the  whole  of  this  Territory,  The  GUa  river  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  New  Mexico^  and  flowing  westward  450  miles  to  the 
Colorado,  receives  as  tributaries  from  the  north  the  Bio  Natroso,  Bio 
Prieto,  Bio  Bonito,  Son  Carlos,  Bio  Salado,  and  Massayampa  rivers,  and 
from  the  south  the  lUo  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  and  Bio  de  Sanz. 
The  Little  Colorado  river,  an  afDuent  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  rises 
in  the  White  mountains  of  eastern  Arizona,  about  the  34th  parallel  of 
latitude,  flowing  northwestwardly  400  miles,  receiving  the  waters  of 
Zuiii  river,  the  Rio  Fuerco  of  the  West,  uid  numerous  smaller  streams. 

Bill  Williams  Fork  baa  its  source  in  the  Aquarius  mountains,  iu  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territorj-,  and  llowuig  south  unites  with  the 
Bio  Santa  Marie,  mnning  thence  from  their  junction  west  to  the  Colorado. 

The  Colorado  of  the  West,  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  report,  is  the 
largest  stream  with  ene  exception  flowing  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
batiin  of  this  remarkable  river,  embracing  3,000  square  miles,  includes 
the  southwestern  partof  Wyoming,  the  western  portion  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  the  eastern  part  of  Utah,  southern  Nevada,  the  whole  of  Ari- 
zona, and  southeastern  California.  Like  the  Nile  of  £gypt,  it  is  subject 
to  an  annual  overflow,  caused,  however,  by  the  melting  snow  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  in  its  course ;  its  waters,  aila:  rising  from  20  to  50  feet  above 
the  ordinaiy  level,  fertilizing  numerous  valleys  found  on  its  banks,  and 
furnishing  facilities  for  an  extensivesystemof  irrigation,  and  for  reclaim- 
ing and  rendering  productive  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  inarable.  A 
part  of  its  course  is  through  deep  canons  and  mooutain  clefts  with  no 
arable  soil.  At  other  points  the  mountains  recede  from  the  river  and 
the  valley  expands  into  wide  bottoms,  embracing  many  thousand  acres  of 
fertile  soil,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  enlar^d  by  a  proper  system  of 
canals  for  conducting  the  water  to  lani^  not  now  notched  by  the  annnal 
floods.  The  Colorado  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  California  and 
Arizona,  embracing  several  million  acres,  being  much  lower  than  the  bed 
of  the  river,  is  susceptible  of  irrigation,  by  which  means  at  least  six 
millions  of  acres  of  the  highest  fertility  might  be  added  to  tiie  productive 
area  of  our  domain. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Colorado  lies  between  the  Chocolate  and  Mon- 
ument mountains,  and  is  over  one  himdred  miles  in  length,  with  on  aver- 
age width  of  six  mUes.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohave  Indians  lias 
north  of  the  Mohave  range.  Between  that  range  on  the  north  and  the 
Black  Canon,  the  Cottonwood,  and  Eldorado  valley,  the  Colorado  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  furnish  information  of  much  value.  A  large 
valley  producing  excellent  grass  lies  between  the  Black  mountains  and 
the  Cerbeat  range  east  of  the  river.  These  valleys  are  partially  watered 
by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  and  vast  belts  of  hmd  now  useless, 
standing  back  firom  the  river  to  the  mountains,  might  be  fertilized  by 
irrigation. 

The  Mo^lloD  and  Aztec  moantains  traverse  the  central  pcaiion  of  the 
Territory  in  a  nwtheaat  and  Bonthwesterly  direotioiL 
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The  San  Francisco  and  Bill  Williams  mountains  lie  ftarther  to  the  north 
and  west,  while  the  Pinaleon  and  Ghi-ri-ca>hai  ranges  are  sitoated  in  the 
south  and  east.  Numerous  spurs  and  ranges  branch  off  in  every 
direction,  constitutiug  the  interior  an  elevated  mountain  plain  thn>iigh 
which  the  rivers  cut  tiieir  way  often  in  deep  and  rugged  gorges  and  pre- 
cipitous cafions. 

While  the  timber  of  Arizona  is  neither  so  valuable  nor  abundant  as 
tiiat  west  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierras,  it  is  represented  as  being  in  the 
aggregate  fully  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  fuel,  mining  purposes, 
and  building  material  for  at  least  the  present  generation  or  until  forests 
are  reared ;  and  although  in  some  localities  it  is  deficient  in  quality  and 
quantity,  in  others  it  is  excellent  and  abundant.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
San  Frandsco  mountain  an  extensive  forest  of  heavy  timber  exists  cov- 
ering an  area  100  miles  square,  tlie  Douglas  spruce  and  several  varieties 
of  pine  and  cedar  attaining  a  height  of  200  feet  and  with  four  feet  diam- 
eter. 

The  '^  Black  Forest"  on  the  head-waters  of  Bill  Williams  fork  covers 
a  large  area  with  timber  of  superior  quality. 

Valuable  forests  of  pine  and  cedar  of  vast  extent  cover  the  MogoDon 
and  Pinaleon  mountains,  while  the  head- waters  of  the  Kio  Verde,  fiio 
flalado,  and  Gila  rivers  each  afford  a  large  area  of  fine  timber  lancL  In 
addition  to  the  varieties  of  timber  already  noted,  the  ash^  elm,  larch, 
sycamore,  walnut,  nut  pine,  and  mesqiiite  are  found,  princi]mUy  in  the 
valleys,  affording  a  large  supply  of  building  material  and  fuel  of  good 
quality. 

One  of  the  finest  regions  in  Arizona  is  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  west  of  San  Pecko,  extending  into  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora  on 
the  south,  being  100  miles  in  length,  following  the  windings  of  the  river. 
This  valley  is  wider  than  San  Pedro,  the  soil  equaUy  fertUe,  and  the  tim- 
ber quite  as  abimdant  and  valuable.  Both  these  streams  afibrd  oonstani 
supply  of  water,  while  the  hills  and  mountains  on  either  side  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  growth  of  nutritious  grass,  green  throughout  the  year. 

Large  quantities  of  excellent  laud  are  on  the  Gila,  San  Carlos,  Salado. 
Bill  Williams  fork,  San  Francisco,  Little  Colorado,  and  its  tributaiy 
streams. 

Much  of  this  is  good  arable  land  and  all  excellent  for  grazing. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  5,000,000  acres  in  thia  Territory 
susceptible  of  irrigation,  while  the  grazing  lands  are  estimated  at 
55,000,000  acres,  the  residue,  12^900,304  acres,  (*overed  in  part  by  perma- 
nent l)odies  of  water  or  consisting  of  an  iniiruble  plain  and  rough  aiid 
broken  mountains. 

The  i)ortion  of  our  domain  constituting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  woi^ 
first  visited,  half  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Col- 
umbus, by  Spanish  ex])lorers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  IGth  <%ntury  the 
Jesuits  had  established  missions  and  settlements  in  almost  all  the  fertile 
valiey  of  this  portion  of  the  continent.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen 
tury  the  whole  region  had  been  exploRMl,  and  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
18th  century  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cniz,  San  Pedro,  Colorado,  Gila. 
Salinas,  and  Kio  Verde,  constituted  a  prosperous  agricultural  and  mining 
region. 

Throughout  this  whole  extent  of  country  the  remains  of  former  cul- 
tivation and  evidences  of  civilization  are  to  1x3  found,  ruins  of  ancieut 
cities  and  cathedrals  existing  in  many  places,  while  traces  of  former 
irrigating  canals  occur  in  every  <lirection,  extending  even  into  the 
densest  part  of  the  forest.  These  ruins  attest  the  wealth  and  civilixatioa 
of  the  Sjmnish  settlers.     They  are  represented  as  having  collivatcd 
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loziiriaiit  cropa  of  wheat,  com,  befuis,  and  melons,  with  varlooa  kinds  of 
Tegetables,  and  in  many  parta  grapeB  and  fhiits  of  the  eemi-tro^cal 
regions,  and  ae  oiming  inunenae  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Over  150  yeturs  ago  civiluation  held  sway  over  this  region  of  the  Apaches ; 
beantiful  villages  and  prosperous  and  happy  homes  dotted  every  valley. 
Settlements  exist  along  the  Colorado  as  high  np  as  Oallville,  the  hood 
of  navigation,  a  distance  of  250  miles  above  Fort  Tuma,  in  the  vnll^ 
of  the  Uila,  Bio  Santa  Cmz,  San  Pedro,  and  alongthelnterDational  bound- 
ary. Prescott,  containing  1,000  inhabitants,  the  present  capital  of  the 
Territory,  is  sitoated  in  the  interior  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  central  portion  of  this  Territory  is  an  elevated 
region ;  the  winters  are  somewhat  severe,  yet  the  soil  is  rich,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  early  Irosts,  fine  crops  are  produced ;  vegetables  of 
DOiiriy  every  kind  grow  luznriantly. 

During  the  summer  months  the  heatisnotoppressive,  while  the  nights 
throughout  the  whole  of  Arizona  are  cool  and  refreshing  at  all  seasons. 
In  the  Bouthweetem  part,  along  the  Colorado  and  G9a,  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  intense,  labor  being  anspended  during  the  warm  season  exc^rt 
at  high  altitudes. 

Snow  seldom  falls  over  a  £bw  inches  in  southern  Arizona  except  at 
high  altitudes. 

The  country  comprises  much  larger  agricnltoral  extent  than  is  gett- 
erally  supposed,  while  as  a  grazing  connt^  it  has  many  peculiar  advan- 
tages. The  north  and  northeastern  portions  of  Arizona,  occupied  by 
Indians,  are  comparatively  unexplored.  In  the  centraJ,  southern,  ana 
southeastern  sections  there  are  many  beautiful  valleys  extending 
over  miles  of  arable  land  of  extraordinary  fertility,  prodncing  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  tobacco,  and  beans;  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  and  the 
sugar  cane  tlourishiDg  in  the  southern  part,  while  the  at^joining  hills 
and  mountain  sides  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  grasses  con- 
stituting some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in  the  United  Stotes.  The 
remains  of  former  civilization  attest  the  Gict  that  the  grape  can  be  grown 
here  in  great  perfection,  while  the  mulberry  may  also  be  raised  in  like 
luxuriance  to  southern  Califomiajtheclimateforailkculture  being  not  less 
favorable  than  in  that  State.  Vine  culture  and  silk  culture  will  yet  be 
leading  and  important  interests  in  this  region.  Agriculture  must  ever  ■ 
be  an  important  and  lucrative  branch  of  industry  mere. 

In  point  of  mineral  wealth  Arizona  may  be  considered  as  raaldng 
among  the  first  political  divisions  of  the  Union.  Gold  is  found  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  Territory,  many  of  the  mines  being  as  at(faotive 
as  any  on  the  Pacific  slo^.  Rich  deposits  of  silver  are  also  found  in 
almost  all  portions  of  Anzona.  The  total  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  18C7  is  estimated  at  0500,000,  only  about  500  persons  hariug 
been  engaged  in  mining.  Besides  these  rich  deposits,  iron,  principally 
as  carbonates  and  oxides,  occurs  in  many  places.  Tin,  gypsum,  nicke^ 
platinum,  cinnabar,  and  copper,  have  been  discovered,  while  deposits 
of  salt  and  coal  of  good  qnauty  occur  in  several  places.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  vast  deposits  of  the  various  kinds  of  minerals,  cir- 
cumstances have  retarded  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
resources  of  Arizona. 

The  cause  of  great  influx  of  immigration  attracted  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
to  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colorado,  was  the  rich  mineral  deposits 
formed  in  the  placer  mines,  which  could  be  worked  with  little  skill  and 
capital,  yielding  at  the  same  time  large  returns.  Arizona  does  not 
present  snch  placer  attractions,  the  mineral  deposits  being  for  the  most 
part  in  veins  or  qoartz  mines,  presenting  inducements  oulyto  mich 
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enterprise  as  is  guided  by  skin,  sdencey  and  capital,  and  to  sodi  no 
better  field  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 

The  Territory  i>ossesses  no  coast-line  except  the  Colorado  so  fiur  as  it 
flows  along  the  western  border;  as  yet  it  is  without  railroads  or  other 
ready  and  cheap  means  of  communication  and  transportation  to  the 
interior.  Hence  to  a  great  extent  the  introduction  of  proper  machinery 
is  wanting  for  the  development  of  the  rich  mines.  In  most  instances 
such  machinery  brought  here  has  been  for  the  working  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  lodee^  while  in  many  instances  gold,  sUver,  and  copper  are  frmnd 
in  combinalion.  Another  cause  retarding  the  prosperity  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  Indian  hostilities, 
which,  in  early  times,  laid  in  ruins  the  flourishing  Si>anish  settlements 
that  existed  there  over  100  years  ago.  When  thejse  difficnlties  dmll 
have  been  removed  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  a  settlement  and 
development  of  the  resources  of  Arizona. 

The  initial  x)oint  of  surveys  in  the  country  was  established  in  1M6  at 
the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  or  Bio  Salinas,  an  affluent  of  Oils  river  from 
the  north,  and  144  miles  of  exterior  lines  run,  but  Indian  outbreaJcs  sus- 
pend^ the  field  work. 

By  act  of  March  2, 1867,  Arizona  was  attached  to  the  surveying  district 
of  California,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  surveyor  gener^  has 
contracted  for  surveys  east  of  the  initial  point  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bio 
Santa  Cruz,  Salinas,  and  Oila  river  to  the  eitent  of  $22,500,  Imt  retoms 
not  having  been  received  we  are  not  advised  of  the  extent  of  sarvejv 
executed  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Authority  is  given  by  act  of  2d 
March,  1867^  for  a  district  office  at  Prescott.  The  quantity  of  public 
land  to  be  disposed  of  is  72,906,304  acres. 

OAIJFOBNIA. 

• 

Adjacent  to  the  Territory  Just  described  is  the  State  of  Galifomii? 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  Oregon,  on  the  south  by  Lower  California,  ob 
the  east  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  iios- 
sessing  a  sea-coast  line  of  970  miles,  extending  through  more  than  nine 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  embracing  an  ai^ea  of  188,981  square  miles,  or 
120,947,840  acres.  There  Iiave  been  surveyed  30^408,420  acres  of  that 
surface  ^m  the  introduction  of  the  land  system  in  the  State  up  to  and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18G8. 

It  is  estimated  that  40,000,000  acres  are  arable.  35,000,000  suitable  for 
grazing,  with  10,000,000  of  arid  surface,  of  which  9,000,000  may  be  irri- 
gated and  rendered  productive,  while  at  least  5,000,000  of  tule,  or  over- 
fiowed  lands,  may  be  reclaimed,  increasing  the  aggregate  productive  area 
of  the  State  to  89,000,000  acres. 

The  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  and  other  permanent  bodies  of  water,  are  sup- 
posed to  cover  about  5,000,000  acres;  the  residue,  being  nearl3-  2G,000,0(iO 
a<Tes,  consists  of  rugged,  and,  for  the  most  j^art,  heavily  timbered  mouu- 
tains.  In  the  aggi^egate  this  highly  interesting  country,  embracing  every 
kind  of  soil  and  climate,  yields  all  the  products  of  the  temperate,  and 
many  of  the  semi-tropical  and  tropical  regions. 

Then,  too,  its  world-renowned  mineral  wealth  has  not  been  overrated, 
neither  in  extent  nor  in  variety  of  deposits.  Its  surface  is  ruggtMl  and 
broken,  interspersed  with  hills,  mountains,  beautiful  valleys,  the  Sienu» 
constituting  the  prominent  geographical  and  topographical  features  of 
the  State. 

The  Coast  range,  which  extends  from  the  Columbia  river  tliroa;;b 
Oregon,  and,  as  its  name  imi)lies,  traverses  the  western  border  of  the 
State  as  far  south  as  latitude  35^,  passing  through  a  tract  of  couutiT 
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•vcraging  40  miles  in  width,  wtiile  the  Sierra  Nevada  raoge,  vhich  be- 
comes  the  Cascades  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  extAnds  along  the  eart- 
em  border  of  the  State  as  far  south  as  latitude  36°.  In  that  latitude  ttm 
terras  and  Coast  Bange  unite,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mountains^  extending  to  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Calilbmia. 

The  Coast  and  Sierra  Kerada  constitute  the  princiiial  series  of  mona- 
tains  on  the  slope,  differing  remarkably  from  each  otlio:  in  their  geologicali 
construction  and  confoTmatim. 

Ths  Sierra  Sevadas,  forming  two  neariy  straight  lines  of  culminatiiljy 
peaks,  extending  from  Mount  ShastA,  near  the  north  boundary,  in  A 
southerly  direction,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  cover  a  region  JBi 
width  &x>m  70  to  100  miles.  The  series  of  i>eaks  in  this  grand  mouutaia 
range  at,tain  an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  [evel.icit 
the  ocean,  towering  high  up  into  the  regions  of  per]M!tuid  snow. 

The  remarkable  continuity  in  the  direction  of  the  Sierra  is  nowhere  to 
be  observed  in  the  Coast  liange,  the  Inttcr  not  being  distinguished  tty 
any  one  line  of  dominant  peaks,  but  forming  one  broad  belt  of  moan- 
tains  40  miles  wide,  eac)i  mountain  in  the  series  appearing  to  be  the  result 
of  peculiar  local  volcanic  causes,  the  mineral  composition  widely  different 
in  the  high  mountains  in  close  proximity. 

Each  of  these  grand  divisions  of  mountain  ranges  embraces  numeroni 
separate  groups  and  spurs  of  various  altitudes,  occupying  an  area  of 
vast  extent.  In  these  moiistains  the  eye  beholds  almost  every  variety 
of  Alpine  scencrj- ;  where,  too,  on  every  hand,  the  stupendous  forces  at 
the  volcano  and  earthquake,  of  the  crushing  imndcrous  glaciers,  and  dF 
the  resistless  dood,  have  each  left  unmistakable  evidences  of  their  powen 
The  great  central  valley  situated  iK^tween  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
moiuitains,  wliicli  iiuite  near  Monut  Shasta,  and  again  on  the  south  near 
Ti^jou  Pass,  is  :iM  uiUcs  long,  and  80  mUes  at  the  gn-atest  width,  this 
valley  embracing  one-thii'd  of  t)ie  rich  agricultural  lands  in  the  State. 

It  is  watered  iroiu  the  north  by  the  Sacramento,  from  the  south  by  the 
Sun  Joaquin,  which  unite  and  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Fraucisco,  forming 
the  chief  commercial  arteries  of  the  State,  and  affording  ready  and  rapid 
means  of  transportation  between  the  coast  and  all  iHU-ts  of  the  great 
valley. 

It  is  singnlar  that  although  California  has  nearly  a  thousand  miles  at 
sea  coast,  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  it  has 
ouly  one  navigable  river,  the  Salinas,  flowing  into  the  ocean. 

The  great  gold  region  is  chiefly  on  the  westttm  slo]>e  of  the  Sierra 
!Nevada8,in  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Placer, 
Nevada,  Sierra,  Flnmas,  Yuba,  and  Dutte  counties,  although  the  precioui 
metal  may  be  found  in  many  localities  in  the  San  Bemai-diuo  range  in 
the  Routhcni  part  of  the  State ;  also  in  the  northem,  in'the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Shasta,  as  well  as  in  many  inirts  of  the  Mount  Diablo  and  Coast 
mountains,  but  geneiidly  the  mines  in  these  last  mentioned  locidities  aie 
regarded  as  incuusiderable  in  comparison  with  the  central  gold-braxing 
region  of  the  Sierras. 

Tlie  immense  de)>os)tH  of  gold  scattered  over  so  large  an  extent  exist 
in  every  variety  of  location,  and  hence  deep  and  shallow  placer,  tunnel, 
river,  liydntuUc,  and  vein  or  quartz  miiung  are  resorted  to  in  collecting 
the  treasure. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessors  for  1860  show  310  quartz  mills  in 
the  State,  while  the  present  number  is  estimated  at  600,  ruining  over 
5,000  stamps,  having  been  erected  *at  a  cost  exceeding  ten  miUious  of 
dollars. 

In  1S48  about  410,000,000  in  value  were  tidien  from  the  mines,  the 
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amotmt  in  1S53  having  been  increased  to  IGS^OOO^OOO,  the  largesi  jktd 
•of  any  one  pievious  year. 

The  total  yield  of  the  mines  in  Galifoniia  fh)in  1848  to  1860.  ib  esti- 
mated at  $809,800,000 ;  the  yield  of  the  State  in  1866  being  •20,500^, 
while  that  of  1867  has  been  estimated  at  $25,000,000,  increasing  theaggre- 
gate  yield  of  the  mines  of  California  alone,  irom  1848  to  1867,  $900,000,000. 
From  these  estimates  it  will  appear  tlrat  from  the  date  of  the  gold  dte- 
coveries  of  1848,  in  this  State,  to  185.3,  the  amonnt  of  ore  token  wii 
largely  on  the  increase,  from  $10,000,000  to  $65,000,000,  wliile  ainoe  that 
time  tiie  amonnt  has  decreased  to  an  annual  yield  of  abont  $25,000,000, 
the  product  of  1867.  This  decrease  is  of  course  not  all  traceable  to  any 
exhaustion  of  the  great  rock  deiK>sits,  the  diminution  in  yield  being 
entirely  attributable  to  the  failure  to  a  great  extent  of  the  placers,  while 
on  the  other  hand  all  agree  that  the  product  of  the  quartz  mines  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  their  successful  operation  being  regarded  as 
just  commenced. 

Mining  has  now  become  a  fixed  pursuit,  and  is  regulated  by  ecieoeey 
skill,  and  capital.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  this  region.  The  total  product  of  the  mines  of  the  State,  up  to 
the  close  of  1^7,  is  set  down,  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  at  $900,000,000, 
and  they  are  now  yielding  over  «37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  anniud  gM 
product  of  the  world,  and  10  per  cent,  more  than  Australia. 

In  1866  there  were  6,128  miles  of  mining  ditch  in  the  State,  besides 
617  irrigating  ditches,  watering  37,813  acres,  costing,  in  the  aggregate, 
$16,000,000.  But  the  vast  deposits  of  mineral  found  in  the  State  are 
not  eouflned  to  gold  alone.  Silver  exists  in  considerable  qoaotities, 
mainly  in  conjunction  with  gold  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in  CaJavenus 
£1  Dorado,  and  Sbasta  counties,  and  upon  the  island  of  Santa  Cataliua, 
on  the  coast  near  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  occurs  in  large 
quantities  as  an  argentiterous  galena.  It  is  understood  that  theie  are 
22  miUs  and  reduction  establishments  in  Califomia,  some  of  them  of 
lai*ge  capiicity,  engaged  in  working  silver  ore.  We  have  no  reliable 
information  in  i*egiird  to  the  annual  sih'er  product  of  these  mines,  hot 
are  Avarranted  in  regiirding  it  as  an  imi>ortant  and  growing  intereiit. 
Large  deiK)sits  of  iron  ore,  copi)er,  borax,  salt,  and  sulphur,  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Quicksilver  exists  in  different  places  in  tbe 
State,  but  only  four  mines  have  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  pit>- 
duet  of  tliose  quicksilver  mines  for  1867  was  44,;J86'  flasks,  or  3,397,a29 
pounds.  Of  this  10,000  flasks  were  exported  to  China,  and  like  amouut 
to  Mexico,  3,800  flasks  to  South  America,  leavhig  15,533  flasks,  or 
1,!^53,274  iK)uuds  to  be  consumed  in  California  and  adjoining  States  and 
Teiritories. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  numerous  localities,  but  only  two  minf<i 
are  re])orted  to  us  as  having  bi*en  successfully  worked  thus  far,  theee 
being  situated  in  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  near  the  San  «Ioaquin  river, 
in  Contra  Costa  county.  The  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  these  mines 
in  1860  was  63,350  tons;  in  1867,  109,41H)  tons.  It  is  re}>orte<1  to  be  of 
gowl  quality.  Lead,  tin,  and  zinc  exist  in  many  places,  while  some  of 
the  more  rare  and  valuable  minenils  are  mot  with,  such  as  the  agate, 
toimz,  carnelian,  and  diiunond.  California,  however,  is  not  depeudeot 
upon  pi-ecious  and  useful  metals  alone*  for  her  future  wealth,  prosiieritv. 
and  givatness.  Her  unparalleled  mineral  wealth  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  miUlness  of  the  clinnite,  cop|)a:'ed  with  countries  of  ec|ua1  alti 
tnde,  combined  with  extraordinaiy  fertility  of  the  soil  and  niarvelons 
beauty  of  scenery. 

Wheat  can  be  raised  here  with  as  great  ease  and  profit  as  in  any  per- 
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tion  of  tbe  conntr;.  The  crop  for  1865  waa  estimated  at  11^79,127 
bushels;  for  1860,  at  14,080,752  bushels;  and  for  1867,  at  15,000,000 
bu^els,  while  thfrt  of  1868,  it  is  soppusad,  will  largely  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  year.  The  exports  of  wheat  for  1867  to  various  ports  ot 
tlio  world,  priDcipaUy  to  Qreat  Britain,  amoanted  to  7,765,175  bushels. 
There  are  90  water-power  and  67  steani  flouring  niillB  in  the  State,  car- 
rying 346  ran  of  stone  capable  of  producing  per  day  15,000  barrels  ot 
Hour,  the  total  cost  of  construction  being  (3,000,000.  In  1866  there  were 
74  steam  and  65  water-power  flouring  mills,  with  209  run  of  stone. 
During  the  year  1866  there  were  324,353  barrels  of  flour  exported,  valued 
at  $1,870,000,  and  in  1867  the  exports  amoanted  to  510,309  barrels, 
valued  at  (3,200,000. 

Oats  succeed  admirably,  the  average  crop  being  30  bnshels  per  aero. 
The  crop  of  1866  was  48,583  acres,  yielding  1,864^79  bushels ;  in  1867 
it  was  2,000,000  bnshels,  nearly  all  of  which  was  teq^iired  tor  home  con- 
sumption. In  addition  to  this  large  quantities  are  cut  green,  and  cured 
like  hay.  Barley  is  one  of  the  most  certain  croi>s  grown  iu  this  region. 
The  yield  is  32  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  1866  was  equal  to  11,605,902 
bushels ;  that  of  1867  amounting  to  10,000,000  bushels,  of  which  142,150 
bushels  were  exported. 

The  potato  crop  of  1866,  all  kinds,  was  1,993,068  bushels ;  that  of  1867 
being  2,000,000  bushels.  The  potato,  in  all  psrts  of  the  State,  is  of  mam- 
moth growth. 

On  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate  daring  tho  snmmer  months, 
and  the  cool  nights,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  Indian  com  hare  not  been  so 
generally  successful,  nor  has  tho  culture  of  tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton  been 
exten^ve;  yet  it  is  beUeved  when  the  country  shall  have  been  thor- 
;jaghly  irrigated  all  these  important  staples  will  succeed.  Chiccory  and 
mustard  seed  grow  luxuriantly  with  litUe  coet  or  labor.  Apples,  pears, 
teaches,  plums,  cherries,  nectarines,  and  quinces,  grow  with  entJi^  sue- 
'.ess  in  every  part  of  the  State,  while  in  the  south  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas,  almonds,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  white  walnuts  are  raised 
in  great  perfection. 

All  kinds  of  berries  are  produced  iu  abundance  in  every  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Btrawbeiries  appear  in  the  Sou  Fmncisco  markets  every  month 
in  the  year.  Baspberries  and  blackberries  last  about  four  months,  begin- 
iiing  in  Jane.  It  has  boon  estiumtMl  tlint  in  consequence  of  the  liigh 
price  of  labor  and  transportation  one-half  of  the  fruits  of  the  State  are 
not  taken  to  market.  Large  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  fiiiits 
are  dried  in  recent  years,  which  will  soon  become  au  impoitnut  interest. 
The  valae  of  dried  fniits  ciutHl  annuHlly  iu  estimated  at  (500,000,  and 
that  of  tbe  preservetl  nod  pickled  fniits  and  vegetables  at  (650,000.  It 
is  concedeil  that  all  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  here  attain  dimeusions 
greater  than  in  almost  any  otbcr  country' ;  nor  do  these  mammoth  pro- 
portions render  the  fruit  less  delicious.  Tho  diseases  and  insects 
destructive  of  vsrieties  of  Iriuts  and  vegetables  in  the  States  east  of 
the  l^Ussissippi  river  are  almost  unknown  in  tliis  region. 

Vine  colture  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  leading  branches  of 
industry,  it  bitviiig  already  assumed  in-omiiience,  plnciug  Calitbruia  iu 
this  respect  far  in  udvauce  of  any  other  State,  and  with  liiir  prosi>ect  of 
rivalling  the  great  grai»e-growing  regions  of  Europe.  The  iieculiarity 
of  climate  and  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil  seem  especially  adaptetl 
to  tbe  colture  of  tho  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wine. 

The  localities  beet  adapted  to  vine  culture  are  along  the  Coast  ICange, 
principally  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  north  of  the  San  Fraucisco 
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bay.  where  the  white  and  red  wines,  hock,  claret,  Santerne,  and  other 
vanetiee  are  found. 

In  the  sonthem  part  of  the  State,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  port-,  white,  and  other  varieties  of  sweet  wines  are  prodooed, 
and  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  including  the  great  gM- 
bearing  region — ^Tuolnmne,  Bntte,  £1  Dorado,  Calaveras,  Amador,  and 
other  counties-— dry  wines  are  made,  such  as  port,  Teueiiffie,  Hadura, 
sherry,  and  other  varieties.  There  may  be  found  in  cultivation  all  vari- 
eties of  grapes  produced  in  the  United  States,  besides  many  of  the  finer 
varieties  grown  in  Europe,  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  now  in  cnlti- 
vation  consists  of  the  native  grape  founc^  near  Los  Angeles. 

The  California  wines  have  a  peculiar  flavor,  although  they  resemble 
those  of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Cape  Constantia  rather  than  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  or  those  produced  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  Thna  &r, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  imitation  of  foreign  wines,  and  it  is  believed 
that  until  producers  endeavor  to  produce  new  kinds  of  wines  the  excel- 
lence with  which  nature  has  enriched  the  grape  of  this  peculiar  HimojA 
will  not  be  fully  realized. 

The  vintage  of  1866  amounted  to  2,500,000  gallons  of  wine,  with  150,000 
gallons  of  brandy ;  that  of  1867  is  estimated  at  from  3,500,000  to  over 
4,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  4,000,000  gallons  of  brandy,  while  the  pro- 
duct of  the  crop  of  1868,  it  is  expected,  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  any 
previous  years.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  vast  quantities  of 
raisins  cured  every  year.  The  niunber  of  vines  now  growing  in  the  State 
has  been  estimated  at  40,000,000,  covering  45,000  acres,  averaging  900 
vines  per  acre. 

The  grapes  seldom  mildew  or  become  storm-stripi)ed,  which  is  often 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  crops.  Vines  planted  on  the  foot-hills  and 
higher  altitudes  have  proved  most  successful. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessors  show  other  crops  of  1866^  as  fol- 
lows: rye,  34,093 bushels;  com,  749,201  bushels;  buckwheat^  9,823 bush- 
els; peas,  91  Ji50  bushels;  peanuts,  181,850  bushels;  beans.  242,213 bush- 
els; castor  l>eans,  35,000  bushels;  onious,  53,786  bushels;  and  sweet 
potatoes,  158,465  bushels;  hay,  358,584  tons;  beets,  13,251  tons;  tumiiis, 
25,619 tons:  hops, 200,912 pounds;  tobacco, 63,017 iwunds;  honey, 382,49*i 
IK>unds.  The  same  returns  indicate  the  number  of  fruit  trees  in  cultiva- 
tion to  be:  apple  trees,  1,694,086;  i)each,  1,088,038;  pear,  482,477 ;  plum, 
234,280;  cherry,  53,249;  quince,  42,345;  apricot,  68,315;  fig,  47,847; 
lemon,  3,029;  orange,  11,284;  olive,  12,881;  prune,  3,692;  almond,  28,640; 
and  walnut,  17,271;  also  283,975  gooseberry  bushes;  1,551,081  raspberry, 
and  21,975,550  strawbeny  vines. 

An  ex[K»rien(»  of  12  years  lias  demonstrated  the  fact  that  silk  culture 
is  an  entire  success.  The  mulberry  tree  flourishes  here  with  a  luxnriam'e 
known  to  no  other  locality.  The  numlx^r  in  cultivation  in  1866  ww 
14,395,  ffTowing  in  every  Ke<;tion  of  the  State.  The  white  cocoon  worm 
of  Japan  and  the  yellow  of  China  have  i)roved  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  California.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  its  tiW<lom  firom  I 
explosive  electricity  during  the  season  of  feeding  and  hatching  the  worms 
and  securing  the  cocoons,  thriftiness,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
all  insects,  aire  circumstances  i-endering  California  quite  as  favorable  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  i)leasant,  im])ortant,  and  prohtiible  branch  of 
industry  as  any  other  silk-growing  country. 

The  cocoons  of  the  State  are  larger  than  those  of  other  silk-producing 
countries.  Extensive  onlers  for  healthy  e^p^s  are  constantly  being 
received  from  France,  Italy,  and  Mexico,  a  fact  likely  to  retard  the  imme- 
diate manufactiu^  of  silk  here,  as  the  disposal  of  eggs  to  supply  foreign 
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draiauda  is  foand  to  bo  more  romnnerative  than  tbe  mann&ctare  of  the 
fabric  Wo  are  oot  in  posiieHslon  of  reliable  data  as  to  the  pteaeBt  extent 
of  tliia  branch  of  industry,  but  iu  1866  there  were  296  iwunds  of  silk 
cocoons  iiroduced,  and  the  product  of  1867  is  said  to  have  been  much 
larger.  Two  large  silk  lactones  are  in  o]>eratioD.  Premiums  are  offered 
by  the  State  for  mulberry  trees  planted  and  for  cocoons,  in  order  to 
encourage  silk  culttu%  and  make  it  a  fixed  branch  of  uidustry. 

Owing  to  the  high  wages,  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery  are  being 
employed  in  the  vanous  branches  of  industry.  Extensive  importations 
of  the  various  kinds  of  machinei?  are  annniUly  made  in  addition  to  the 
vast  amount  mauufactured  in  the  State. 

Grazing  baa  become  a  very  important  interest.  It  is  estimated  there 
are  about  600,000  head  of  cattle,  many  of  them  being  of  imported  stock, 
while  the  niunber  of  horses  exceeds  200,000.  In  1666  there  were  180,VU7 
horses,  21,310  mules,  1,969  asses,  150,195  cows,  78,305  calves,  14,150 
oxen,  and  188,352  cattle  iu  the  Stato.  There  are  1,200  dairies  in  the 
State,  with  each  &om  50  to  150  cows.  The  stock  is  mostlyacross  of  the 
imported  and  Mexican.  The  production  of  butter  for  1867  amounted  to 
6,000,000  poands,  in  addition  to^3,000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  The  imports 
of  both  these  articles  for  that  year  were  less  than  oDC-bnlf  of  1866.  The 
product  of  1866  was  4,440,835  pounds  of  butter  and  2,110,058  pounds  of 
cheese. 

With  the  exception  of  Australia,  California  is  the  finest  sheep  aud 
wool-growing  region  of  the  globe.  The  inilduesa  of  the  climate  is  such 
as  to  afford  excelleut  iKtsture  during  the  whole  year.  Sheep  here  are 
kept  witli  trifling  cost  and  littlo  care — thrive  well,  yielding  large  retiirus 
for  the  capital  iuvested.  Much  attention  has  been  iiaid  to  the  imjirove- 
nient  of  the  stock.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  about  lialf  merino.  There 
were  2,000,000  sheep  iu  the  State  iu  1S67,  luid  the  wool  pi-odnct  for  that 
year  is  estimated  at  0,000,000  iwiinds,  while  iu  18G0  the  product  was 
5,184,826  jx>unds.  At  tlie  present  time  the  number  of  sheep  is  over 
3,000,000  head,  to  1,340,740  in  I860.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  consuming  iinnunlly  a  Ini'ge  amount  of  the  wool  grown 
ill  the  State,  as  well  as  that  imiioi  ted  fixim  other  countries.  Piior  to 
1859  the  entire  wool  clip  wus  shipgicd  abroad. 

There  are  but  two  cotton  factories  in  the  State,  which  consumed  in 
1866  110,000  ]>ounds  of  cotton,  and  iu  1S67  the  anionnt  exceeded  140,000 
liouads.  Both  these  factories  were  put  in  oiieiiitioii  since  1865.  The 
cotton  crop  has  only  amounted  to  n  few  bales  nrniiiiiUy.  Ttiat  used  in 
these  factories  is  sliipiicd  I'roin'tho  Athintic  coast,  Mexico,  the  Society 
islands,  and  other  foreign  iH>rts. 

Tlie  noni  of  tins  gi-eat  region,  while  in  many  instances  bearing  general 
resemblance  to  corresiwiiding  types  and  genera  fonnd  elsewlicix*,  is  hero 
marked  with  strong  individual  iicculiniities,  prcsoiitiiif!  in  some  instances 
examples  eutirely  original.  The  rciisoii  of  this  is  fonnd,  iierliaps,  in  llio 
fact  that  this  most  interesting  i-pgion  is  bounded  by  tlie  ocean  on  the 
west,  while  the  lutty  mouutitins  and  depressed  plains  and  <lesorts  sepa- 
rate it,  on  the  south  aiul  east,  from  other  regions,  so  that  the  Horn  fuituil 
here  is  purely  imligeuons  and  its  condition  nonnal.  It  is  a  cnrioiis  liH:t, 
woi-thy  of  note,  that  ex)iei'iincnts  have  domonstintcd  tbat  in  manyof  tliu 
genera  found  liere  their  peculiarities  have  become  so  iuheivnt  that, 
although  planted  under  the  most  fnrorablo  circumstances,  in  Ibreign 
localities  they  do  not  thrive,  while,  iu  other  uistauces,  some  8i>ecie8  gmw 
luxuriantly  iu  foreign  soils  and  climates.  On  the  other  bond,  it  is  no  less 
remarkable  tjiat  there  is  scarcely  a  species  that  nuur  not  be  grown  in  some 
part  of  this  vast  cotmby  with  some  degree  of  perfection  and  in  the  oiku 
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Nowhere  within  snch  a  space  is  the  range  so  broad  within  which  the 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  capable  of  arriving  at  so  earij 
and  such  great  perfection.  In  this  respect  California  may  well  be  said 
to  embrace  all  the  climatic  asones.  There  are  here  only  about  1,S00  differ- 
ent species  of  the  flora  which  have  been  collected  and  known  to  science ; 
of  these  five  per  cent,  are  new  to  science  and  11  per  cent,  new  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  State  at  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the 
forest  growth  ceases.  The  number  of  varieties  of  forest  trees  here  does 
not  exceed  50,  exclusive  of  the  shrubs  north  of  the  latitude  of  €Mden 
Gato. 

The  mammoth  or  big  trees,  the  largest  S];)ecies  of  flora  known  in  the 
world,  consist  of  seversd  groves  and  some  isolated  trees,  being  found  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  between  latitude  35^  30^  and 
38^  30^,  three  groves  being  in  Mariposa  county,  one  in  Calaveras,  one  in 
Tuolumne,  and  the*  isolated  trees  scattered  over  Tulare  county.  The 
largest  of  these  remarkable  giants  of  the  forest  attained  a  height  of  450 
feet,  having  a  diameter  of  about  40  feet.  The  next  species  in  point  of 
size,  yet  ranking  first  in  commercial  value,  are  the  California  redwood 
and  sugar  pine,  the  former  found  exclusively  on  the  coast  between  lati- 
tude 3<^  and  40^,  in  the  foggy  regions  underlaid  with  metamorphic  sand- 
stone, while  the  latter  is  in  northern  California,  often  at  high  altitudes. 
Both  of  those  species  frequently  attain  a  height  of  300  feet. 

The  arbor  vitae  grows  in  the  San  Diego  mountains,  and  the  Douglas 
spruce  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet. 

The  yellow  pine  found  in  Russian  Kivcr  valley  grows  225  feet  in  height, 
and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  California  white  cedar,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  Sabine  pine,  in  the  southern,  attain  a  height  of 
150  feet  Besides  these,  there  are  five  other  si)ecies  which  grow  100  feet 
high,  eight  varieties  75  feet,  and  a  large  number  of  less  proportion. 
There  are  larger  varieties  of  gaosses  here,  but  few  suitable  for  hay. 

Wild  flowers  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  with  i^emarkable  lux- 
uriance. Most  of  the  species  found  differ  from  the  same  genera  in  other 
countries.  Each  mouth  brings  forth  its  own  variety,  the  largest  portion 
of  the  sjiecies  being  deficient  in  fragrant  in^operties. 

The  lumbering  trade  stands  foremost  among  other  leading  interests. 
During  the  year  18CG  there  were  in  oi)erationin  the  State  IBOsteam  and 
160  water-jwwer  saw-mills.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  largely 
increased.  In  1800,  the  ])roduct  of  the  lumber  trade  was  188^038,648 
feet  of  lumlx'r,  and  38,427,000  shingles,  and  during  the  year  1867,  the 
amount  of  lumber  cut  was  near  200,000,000  feet.  The  amount  of  lumber 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  in  1866  amounted  to  85,000,000  feet  of  pine, 
500,000,000  feet  of  redwood  lumber,  22,000,000  laths,  and  25,000,C 
shingles,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  8i)ruce  and  cedar  lumber. 

The  i*ecei])ts  for  1867  are  estimated  much  larger  than  for  1806,  bat 
than  is  estimated  for  the  ])resent  year.  The  commercial  metrop^g  tf 
California  is  San  Francisco,  containing  a  iK)pulation  of  100^8^  ri^ 
mited  upon  a  narrow  x)eniusnla  between  a  bay  bearing  the 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  Ironting  ujwn  the  former,  which  is  Hi 
sea  connected  with  the  ocean  by  the  Golden  Oate.  bei]l( 
islands  and  surrounde<l  by  undulating  hills,  covered  wtth' 
most  varied  herbage,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  nia|n 
the  Mount  Diablo  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains  o^ 
hills,  the  bay  and  the  city.  The  bay  of  San  FraDO*^ 
beautiful  and  commodious  harbors  in  the  w<»Ml|  ^ 
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age  wjiUiin  its  waters  for  the  combined  navies  of  Europe  and 

ca. 

sr  important  cities  are  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State,  with 

dation  of  17,500:  San  Jos^,  7,000 ;  Oakland,  7,000 ;  Stockton, 

Benicia,  4,000 ;  Los  Angeles,  4.000  •,  Vall^o,  3,000 ;  Santa  Cruz. 

Kevada  City,  2,000 ;  Placerville,  2,000 ;  Petaluma,  1,600^  and 

1,200. 

population  of  California  in  1850  was  92,597 ;  in  1860  it  was  in- 

i  to  305,439,  while  according  to  semi-official  enumeration  in  1867, 

i  at  550^000,  and  may  now  be  stated  at  600,000. 

first  railroad  in  the  State  went  into  operation  January  1, 1856 ; 

re  now  about  615  miles  in  operation,  witii  a  number  of  roads  pro- 

and  in  course  of  construction. 

exports  of  treasure  and  merchandise  for  1867  are  estimated  as 

fhandise  $22,465,903 ;  treasure  (41,676.492.    In  1866,  the  export 
sure  was  (44,364,394,  and  of  merchandise  (17,303,018. 
mannfactui'cs  of  the  State  are  estimated  at  (30,000,000  per  annum, 
lue  of  a  few  of  the  leading  staples  of  the  State  produced  in  1866, 
ng  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  wine,  potatoes, 
8,  and  beans,  is  estimated  at  (27,913,818,  over  (400,000  more  than 
imated  value  of  the  gold  product  for  that  year, 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  here,  in  1866,  was 
34,135 ;  for  1867  it  wafi  put  down  at  (221,000,000. 
liu  the  limits  of  this  laud  of  treasure,  in  soil  and  metals,  the 
[  States  have  about  104,500,000  acres  subject  to  disposal,  in  quan- 
d  from  40-acre  tracts,  in  legal  subdivisions,  to  any  extent  which 
Inal  interest  may  desire. 

OREGON. 

;  north  of  California  is  the  State  of  Oregon,  having  a  sur&ce  of 
square  miles,  or  60,975,360  acres,  equal  to  the  aggregate  area  of 
sas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  Since  the  last  annual  report  the 
r  survey  have  been  run  over  1,113,802  acres,  increasing  the  sur- 
area  of  the  State  to  7,258,438  acres. 

surveys  in  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  principally  in  the  north- 
i  jMirt  of  Oregon,  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  mountains.  They  have 
en  extended  in  the  Klamath  Lake  country  and  north  along  the 
I  slope  of  the  Cascades ;  also,  in  Coquille,  Smith's,  Taquina,  and 
River  valleys ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  WiDamette  valley  having 
r  been  surveyed. 

larger  part  of  this  valley,  valuable  for  agriculture,  is  the  broad 
prairie  on  both  sides  of  the  Willamette,  that  river  traversing  the 
of  the  valley,  in  a  serpentine  course,  125  miles,  the  valley  having 
k  of  2,000,000  acn^s. 

riiver  is  skirted  with  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  forest,  from  one- 
to  a  half  mile  in  width,  consisting  of  fir,  ash,  maple,  cottonwood, 
ler,  affording  an  adequate  supply  of  timber.  The  banks  of  the 
re  elevated  in  many  places,  presenting  beautiful  sites  for  cities, 
abeady  there  are  a  number  of  flourishing  towns  and  villages. 
1  of  this  valley  is  very  rich  and  deep,  bedded  upon  foundation  of 
d  hard  gravel,  so  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  elements 
Uty. 
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With  even  moderate  ezpeDditnre  of  labor  ibis  beantiftil  Talley  will 
grow  sacceesftiUy  the  field,  orchard,  and  garden  prodacte  common  to  the 
temperate  regionsi  sooh  aa  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maise,  haj,  back- 
wheat,  potatoes,  bromn  com,  sorghmn.  peas,  and  beans ;  of  the  gaideiiy 
turnips,  sqnaahes.  onions,  carrots,  cabbages,  melons,  tomatoes,  panoipfi 
onenmbers,  ^onros ;  and  of  the  orchard,  peaches,  iqiples,  peiura,  phima, 
cherries,  apncots.  quinces,  and  the  several  kinds  of  berries — manj  of 
these  of  mammoin  growth  are  of  sui>erior  quality  and  flavor,  and  in  their 
yield  equal  the  richest  countries  of  the  globe. 

These  plains  are  bordered  by  mixed  prairie  and  woodland,  hilla  and 
vaU^s  extending  up  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountains,  comprising  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  the  plains.  Alarge  proportion  of  tnishlUy  ooimtiy 
is  fiarmingland,  but  its  main  characterise  is  grazing,  and  in  that  rs^peet 
it  will  become  one  of  the  finest  regions  on  the  Pacmc 

The  UmiMjua  vidley  embraces  an  area  of  900,000  acres,  the  general 
characteristics  and  products  being  the  same  as  the  hill  conntey  of  liie 
Willamette. 

The  Bogue  Biver  valley  is  rather  larger  in  area  tbsai  the  Umpquik 
A^cnltund  pursuits  are  c<mducted  in  this  valley  with  more  aciene& 
skdl,  and  success  than  in  any  portion  of  the  State.  Every  variety  of 
crop  here  succeeds,  it  being  better  protected  firom  the  summer  sea  tareeies 
tlum  the  Umpqua,  and  hence  all  fruits  and  vegetables  mature  eariier 
than  in  the  Willamette.  Orape  culture  in  this  region  has  received  atten- 
tion, and  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  agitation  of  the  dmmte 
over  a  large  sur&ce  to  this  important  branch  of  industry.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  of  the  grape  have  produced  quantities  of  wins 
fiivorably  comparing  with  the  product  of  any  locality. 

Tliat  portion  of  tiie  State  bordering  on  the  Columbia,  between  tlia 
Cascades  and  the  Blue  mountoinflLembracing  the  valley  of  the  Deschutes^ 
John  Day's,  Umatilla,  and  Walla- Walla  rivers,  comprises  fineagricultmal 
territory,  yet  broken  and  uneven  with  coTions,  beur  lies,  and  table  lands, 
the  hills  being  clothed  with  luxuriant  growths  of  excellent  grass.  Tbe 
agricultural  portion  of  this  region  is  found  to  be  superior,  producing 
large  yields  of  small  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  superior  varieties. 
This  locality  has  advantaged  as  to  market  and  business,  on  account  ot 
its  contiguity  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  on  the  east  and 
south  to  the  mining  regions.  The  productions  ore  similar  to  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  Stat^  Two  million  acres  have  been  surveyed  in  this 
region. 

The  Klamath  Lskke  country  and  the  southern  part  of  Oregon,  induding 
tlie  valley  of  the  Owyhee,  comprise  varieties  of  surface  and  soil  with 
some  fine  agricultural  territoiy,  yet  for  the  most  pail;  is  a  grazing  coontiy. 
The  valleys  and  plains  are  principally  prairie,  producing  good  growth  of 
grass,  while  the  uplands  and  mountiun  ridges,  traversing  the  conntxy  in 
almost  all  directions,  produce  juniper  and  pine  timber. 

Tlierc  are  but  few  settlements  in  this  locality  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  Hence  its  excellent  capacity  ^hos  never  bees 
fhllv' tested. 

The  surveys  in  this  region  embrace  240,000  acres  at  the  lower  ttid  of 
Klamath  lake,  and  in  the  v^oy  of  Sprague  river  275,000  acres. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  from  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhes 
to  the  Oregon- Washington  line,  and  between  the  Snake  river  and  Blue 
mountains,  embraces  the  valleys  of  Malheur,  Powder,  Burnt,  and  Orttii 
Bonde  rivers. 

The  Orand  Bonde  valley,  nearly  circular  in  form,  is  of  many  mflei 
in  extent;  the  soil  rich,  ana  a  largo  portion  available  for  agricoHma 
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Pir,  bemlockj  and  pine  are  on  the  northern  and  western  rim  of  the  val> 
ley,  in  quantities  eufflcieut  for  all  time  for  economical  purposes.  Eighty- 
five  thousand  acres  have  been  surveyed  on  the  Orand  Bonde  and  its  trihii- 
tariea.  In  the  Powder  Biver  valley  may  be  found  extensive  agricultural 
plains,  white  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  moontaius  to  the  west  aSo^  ample 
timber  supply. 

T'ho  prodacts  of  these  valleys  are  like  those  of  other  portions  of  Ore- 
)!;oit,  although  it  is  reported  that  maize,  melons,  and  most  varieties  of  gar- 
{Icn  prodacts  succeed  better  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Besides  the  valleys  mentioned  and  many  others  of  less  extent,  there  is, 
in  this  region,  a  broken  country  of  hills,  ridges,  table  lands,  and  long 
spurs  running  eastward  from  the  Blue  mountains  to  the  Snake  river, 
which  hero  flows  through  deep  caUons— ^the  ridges  and  spurs  forming 
divides  between  the  several  streams.  In  this  section,  the  timber  along 
the  water-coorses  is  cottonwood,  yet  pine  and  juniper  are  found  on  the 
mountain  spurs  and  ridges. 

The  Coast  Bange  extends  &om  the  Columbia  sontb  to  Ban  Francisco, 
and  is  covered  with  immense  qnantities  of  the  sugar,  white,  yellow,  and 
uutpine;  also,  with  the  red,  black,  yellow,  noble  aud  west«rii  balsam  fir, 
myrtle,  and  other  varieties,  all  of  extraordinary  size  aud  Bymmetrical 
form,  producing  some  of  the  finest  timber,  formost  purposes,  to  be  found 
in  any  country. 

Looking  eastward,  the  next  are  the  Cascades,  extending  through 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California — in  the  last-named  known  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  This  range,  like  the  Coast  mountains,  is  covered  in  most 
places  with  immense  forests  of  gigantic  timber.  The  Bine  mountains 
tbrm  the  range  occupying,  with  its  numerous  spurs,  the  whole  of  north- 
eastern Oregon  and  the  southwestern  part  of  Washington,  the  spurs  form- 
ing the  divides  between  the  streams  flowing  Into  Snake  river. 

The  IJmpqua  mountains  constitute  thedivide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Umpqna  and  those  of  Bogue  river,  whilst  the  Calapooia  range  separates 
the  Willamette  and  TJmpqua  rivers,  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  The  Sis- 
kiyou mountains  extend  &om  east  to  west. 

All  of  these  monntaius  are  covered  with  forests  having  dense  under- 
growth of  hazel,  elder,  alder,  dogwood,  myrtle,  ash,  maple^  aud  willow, 
together  with  other  products  and  grasses,  all  bearing  evidence  of  the 
moisture  and  great  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  hill  couutiy  generally  occupies  a  position  between  the  great  plains 
on  both  sides  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountain  ranges.  Above  this  lie 
immense  and  often  impenetrable  forests  coextensive  with  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  in  some  localities  encroaching  upon  the  lower  lands  of  the 
hills  and  valleys. 

There  are  large  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  snow-capped  peaks,  along 
the  most  elevated  dividing  ridges,  and  deep,  rugged  canons  in  themonn- 
tain  ranges  which  remain  uninhabited.  But  distributed  through  other 
portions  of  tliese  vast  ranges  of  forests  and  mountain  land  are  immense 
level  tracts  fit  for  cultivation.  Ou  some  of  the  streams  large  valleys  and 
plains  occur,  while  upon  the  smaller  creeks  and  branches  are  wide  benches, ' 
vsdley  coves,  basins,  and  table  land,  covering  often  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  acres  which  will  be  found  accessible  and  become  the  locali- 
ties of  prosperous  farms  yielding  large  returns. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  agricoltnral  portion  of  Oregon  are  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  found  in 
Dorthem  latitudes.  The  sta^e  products  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley^  po- 
tatoes, apples,  peaches,  phims,  pears,  cherries,  and   (ill   kinds  of  the 
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smaller  thiits  and  vegetables.  Experiments  in  the  colture  of  tobaeoOi 
hemp,  bops,  and  onions  have  been  eminently  successHiL 
'  The  present  area  of  the  State  under  cultivation  is  400,000  acres.  The 
yield  of  wheat  in  1867  was  3,500,000  bushels;  oats,  2,000,000  bushels; 
com.  80,000  bushels;  rye,  5,000  bushels;  tobacco,  90,000  pouiuls:  hay, 
00,000  tons;  potatoes,  300.000  barrels;  onions,  100,000  bushels.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  are  annually  exported,  generally  to  San 
Francisco.  A  number  of  flouring  mills  are  in  the  State,  some  among  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

The  grazing  among  the  most  prominent  interests  has  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. The  amount  of  livestock  in  the  State  in  1807  was  estimated  at 
90,000  horses,  3,000  mules,  1,600,000  beef  cattle,  150,000  hogs,  and  375,000 
sheep. 

The  wool  clip  of  1866  was  valued  at  (300,000,  and  the  product  of  the 
dairy  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  pounds  butter,  and  of  cheese  7o,0U0 
pounds.    The  annual  export  of  apples  was  250,000  bushels. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  not  fiilly  developed,  and 
although  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  surrounding  members,  the  veius  are 
yet  .ex tensive  luid  valuable,  the  deposits  distributed  throughout  the  State 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  or  lignite.  The 
most  imiKirtant  intin^st  here  yet  discovered  is  the  vast  deposit  of  irun 
ore,  th<'  principal  mine  being  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  ELelens,  in  the  north- 
western [Nirt  of  Oi*egon.  Placer  gold  mines  have  been  successfiilly 
worknl  for  the  [>ust  17  years  in  the  southwestern  portion  west  of  tlie 
Casi*ade8,  and  in  the  streams  in  the  Blue  mountains  in  the  northeast. 
A*om  which  soveml  niillionH  have  been  taken.  Gold-bearing  qunrtz  lodes 
have  been  diM*overe<l  in  diflerent  localities,  but  no  decisive  effort  lu» 
been  made  for  theii*  development  The  placers,  like  those  of  other  kxaii 
ties,  iHH'ome  exhausted,  and  others  are  discovered  and  worked,  so  that 
it  is  iut)bable  that  this  kind  of  mining  will  be  carried  on  for  aome  tine 
to  come.  The  present  anumU  gold  jiroduct  is  not  much  in  excess  of 
•2,000,<K)0. 

liiy])8um  and  gninite  are  found  in  several  localities,  and  salt  springsof 
large  capacity. 

The  ]H>pulation  may  not  at  this  time  exceed  100,000. 

2Saleui,  the  capital,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  is  beautifully  sitnated  a 
the  eat^t  bank  of  the  Willamette  river. 

Portland,  the  most  imiKH-tant  city  in  Oregon,  and  rapidly  increasinir:: 
wealth  and  pnKs|K'rity«  is  advantageously  situatiHl  on  the  wei»t  b^nk^t' 
the  Willamette,  12  mile^from  its  mouth,  containing  a  population  of  ^JW 
or  10,000. 

The  other  places  of  iuii>ortance  on  the  Willamette  river  ai>e  Oy»ff& 
Oivgim  iMty,  i'orvallis,  Alb;iny«  and  Paigcne  City,  each  containinir  ^^ 
U(HH)  to  ;i.000  inhabitants.  On  the  Columbia  river.  Astoria.  I>uUm»m 
U  mat  ilia  an'  phRvs  of  note,  and  contain  iK>pidations  of  tiom  1*000  la?  ^^ 

The  quantity  of  land  which  Inis  Invn  disposed  of  by  the  |^>rcfli_ 
is  G«4r>7.;i40  acivs,  leaving  the  title  still  in  the  United  States  to fidl^SUpi 
acn's,  of  whioh  over  801K000  acres  have  been  surveyed.     "^ 
field  in  this  noble  State  for  well-directed  euterpriseaod  ii 
cultund  and  grazing  pursuits. 

It  is  pi\>iH>scd  during  the  next  fiscal  year  to  extend  the 
the  Ori'gon  antral  militaiy  road«  to  &cilitat6  the 
iuiuing  to  the  com[)an>'  under  congressi<HUil  gnat; 
eosteni  iH>rtion  of  the  State,  east  of  the  Bine 
settlements  and  feicilitate  mineral  surrey  imder  fl 
2tsl800. 
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The  surveying  department  has  estimated  (49,400  for  the  Ore^u  gnr- 
veys,  but  in  view  of  the  requiremeats  of  other  districts  this  office  has 
reduced  the  estimate  to  $4U,000, 

Three  land  offices  are  established  in  this  State,  at  Oregon  City,  Kose- 
burg,  and  Le  Grande,  for  the  reception  of  applications  to  obtain  title  to 
the  public  lands  in  this  growing  State  of  the  Union,  which  is  destined  to 
occnpy  important  relations  in  agricultural.  In  mineral,  and  in  timber 
wealth,  and  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  to  the  trade  of  the  east 

WASHmOTON. 

Immediately  a^acent  to  the  State  laat  described  is  situated  the  Teiri- 
torj'  of  Washington,  the  northern  line  of  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  tne  United  States  and  the  British  possessions. 

This  remote  political  member  of  the  Union,  north  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  south  of  the  49°  latitude,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  east  by  Idaho,  embraces  an  area  of  44.796,160  acres,  of  whicli, 
since  the  beginning  of  operations  to  the  30th  of  June.  1868,  there  have 
been  sm-veyed  4,451,473  acres.  The  returns  since  the  fast  annual  report 
include  surveys  of  571.434.20  acres. 

The  lines  extended  unring  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  mainly  east 
of  the  Gaacade  range  of  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Tenitory, 
on  the  Columbia  river,  near  thp  Great  Bend,  and  in  the  valley  of  tbo 
Takama  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Columbia  from  the  west,  the  snn'cys 
being  north  and  east  of  the  Takama  Indian  reservation. 

The  Cascade  range  of  mountiiins  extending  through  the  Territory  from 
north  to  south  di\ides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  materially  differing  &om 
each  other  in  topography,  climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions. 

The  Columbia  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  water  the  portion  of 
the  Territory  east  of  the  Cascade  range,  those  tributaries  often  flowing 
through  cauons  with  perpendicular  walls  in  height  from  500  to  2,000  feet. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory  north  of  Spokane  river, 
including  the  great  ba^iin  of  the  Columbia,  embracing  an  area  of  40,000 
square  miles,  has  a  general  altitude  of  from  IjOOO  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean^  and  is  surrounded  ou  all  sides  by  mountains. 

The  formation  is  basaltic,  generally  irregular,  covered  with  soil  of 
varied  depth,  of  light  grayish  yellow,  in  many  localities  strongly  impreg- 
uated  with  alkaline  matter,  which  crystallizes  ui>on  the  surface  by  evapo- 
ration during  the  dry  season,  remaining  as  an  efflorescence. 

The  soil  is  so  light  as  to  be  often  moved  by  the  atmospheric  currents, 
but  supports  a  heavy  growth  of  bunch  grass,  and  will  produce  the  cereals 
in  abundance  where  moisture  is  retained  long  enough  to  mature  them. 

The  country  south  of  this  and  east  of  the  Cascades  is  one  vast  tmbro- 
ken  prairie,  save  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which  are  in  general 
densely  covered  with  evergreens,  the  margins  of  streams  being  fringed 
with  such  timber  as  the  cottonwood,  alder,  willow,  ash,  and  other  varieties. 

Tho  sur&ce  is  high,  rolling,  and  irregular,  in  many  places  bearing 
evidence  of  x)owerful  glacial  action.  Wlierever  this  has  taken  place  tlio 
process  of  decomposition  has  not  yet  supplied  the  loss  of  the  earlier  soil, 
hence  the  appearance  of  bunch  grass  less  vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  tlic 
btmches  at  greater  intervals  than  in  those  localities  where  no  such  action 
^us  taken  place,  while  tJtaie  vegetation  is  found  more  luxuriant  and 
QiKni  tiie  immiawA  heaiw  of  soil  which,  for  many  miles,  have 
rockE,  and  carried  for  a  considerable 
>a  of  ice,  and  deposited  in  great, 
in  in  laigtli,  resembliiig„in 
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the  distance,  huge  oblong  stacks  of  hay.  East  of  the  Cascades  the 
country  is  genendly  unoccupied,  settlements  being  limited  to  the  severml 
excellent  vaUeys,  as  the  Walla- Walla,  Columbia,  Colville,  and  Palonse. 

In  all  these  valleys,  except  Palonse,  there  is  a  considerable  qoaotity 
of  land  surveyed,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  stock  raising^,  and  des- 
tined to  feed  countless  flocks  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle^  and  the  climate, 
being  more  arid  and  elevated  than  that  west  of  the  Cascades,  is  even 
better  adapted  to  sheep  and  wool-growing  than  the  western  portion  of 
the  Territory.  The  country  between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Colombia 
river  is  high  and  roUing,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  Large  tracts 
of  arable  land  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Yakama  river;  and  the 
Satass,  Topenish,  Atahnam,  Nahchuss,  and  Simcoe  rivers,  tributaries 
draining  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  present  an  inviting  fidid  to  the 
agriculturist  and  stock  raiser. 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington  Territory  is  generally 
dear  and  cold  in  winter,  dry  and  hot  in  summer,  and  in  temperature  not 
uuUke  southern  Ohio  and  Pemisylvania,  as  shown  by  meteorological 
observations,  alUiough  this  region  is  much  further  north  than  thoee 
States. 

The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  chiefly  a  grazing  region.  The  bunch 
grass,  which  everywhere  exists  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  is  rich  and  nutritious  above  aU  other  grasses,  retaining  its 
nutritive  qualities  long  after  being  dried  up  by  the  heat  and  drought. 
This  peculiar  species  of  vegetation  affords  sustenance  to  thousands  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  other  cattle,  and  is  justly  called  the  glory  of  the  vege- 
table Kingdom  in  that  region. 

The  productions  of  this  immense  range  of  coimtry  include  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  maize,  potatoes,  melons,  with  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  tem- 
I>erate  zone.  The  crops  are  abimdant  and  of  excellent  quality  in  those 
localities  where  sufiicient  moisture  is  retained  in  the  soil,  during  the  dry 
season,  to  mature  vegetation. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  shipped  down  the  Columbia  to  differ- 
ent iK)rt8  largo  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  few  hundred  people  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Walla- Walla 
river,  where  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  mountains  are  found  sufiicieutly 
moist  for  cultivation,  yielding  abundant  returns  for  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman. 

East  of  the  Cascades,  and  throughout  the  great  plains  of  the  Columbia, 
the  wuiters  are  generally  clear  and  cold,  the  snow,  which  falls  early  in 
the  season,  covering  the  ground  until  sprin^if.  As  spring  showers  are 
not  generally  consiclerable,  the  summer  and  early  autumn  are  dry.  The 
formation  being  basaltic^  the  melting  snows  and  early  spring  rains  pen*^ 
lato  the  loose  soil,  shiknig  into  the  deep  perpendicular  fissures  of  the 
basalt,  leaving  the  suifaee  dry  during  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  formation  of  the  country  that  Ri>ring8  and 
small  streams,  so  often  met  with  in  other  formations  where  the  strata  l^ 
horizontal,  are  rare. 

The. annual  freshets  in  the  Columbia  river  and  some  of  its  largfrt 
aflluents  are  attributable  more  to  the  melting  snows  than  the  spriofr 
niin8,.aud  hence  those  freshets  generally  occur  about  the  middle  of  June. 
North  of*the  Spokane  river,  in  the  hilly  country,  the  climate  is  delight- 
ful, showers  of  rain  occnrrhig  until  the  middle  of  July. 

The  western  ])ortion  of  the  Territory,  extending  from  the  snmnif  «t 
the  Cascades  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  divided  into  three  basins,  the  CohiB- 
bia,  Chehalis,.and  Puget  sound,  embracing  an  aggregate  area  of  28^MI 

lare  miles. 
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The  valley  of  Paget  soimd  indndes  an  extent  of  13,000  square  miles, 
tlie  soil  along  the  water  courses  being  veiy  fertile. 

The  straita  of  San  Joan  de  Faca  oonstitnte  a  fine  entrance  from  the 
ocean,  and  Puget  sound  extends  inland  ISO  miles.  Those  straits  have 
a  coutinuoos  line  of  sea  coast  1,600  miles,  free  ftt>m  obstrnetion,  with 
water  deep  enough  for  the  largest  shipping,  coustitnting  one  of  the  most 
remarkahle  aeries  of  straits,  inlets,  cbanneds,  bays,  canals,  and  harbors 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
This  basin,  with  an  area  of  1^,000  square  miles,  embraces  land  valuable 
for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  nearly  every  portion  of  ^bicb 
altbrds  the  readiest  facilities  for  transportation.  There  are  also  border- 
ing upon  Puget  sound  and  Admiralty  Inlet  extensive  forests  of  timber, 
suitable  for  ship-building  and  all  domestic  purposes.  The  quality  of 
lumber  in  this  locality  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  on  all  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast  This  region,  in  view  of  its  fine  agricultural  and  grazing 
capacity,  valuable  timber,  and  fine  navigable  waters,  is  destined  to  com- 
mand an  exteuaive  commerce.  Even  at  this  time  trade  is  important, 
results  showing  that  1,143  vessels  of  all  grades  arrived  there  during  the 
past  year,  of  which  222  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

The  bottoms  along  the  Columbia  are  geuemtly  high  and  broken,  but 
the  soil,  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  is  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grasses.  The  river  bottoms  are  low  and  generally  subject  to 
overflow  at  the  aunnul  rise  of  the  Columbia.  The  basin  of  the  Chehalis 
river  embraces  2,000  square  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  land 
in  the  Territory,  the  most  of  which  has  been  surveyed.  In  this  region, 
indeed,  are  found  some  of  the  most  prosperous  settlements. 

Little  is  known  of  the  country  between  the  Olympic  mountains  north 
of  Gray's  Harbor,  except  that  it  is  an  elevated  region  between  20  and  30 
miles  wide,  heavily  timbered,  watered  by  numerous  fine  streams  rising 
in  the  mountains,  and  fiowing  directly  to  the  ocean.  8ome  of  these 
streams  afford  the  finest  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  fisheries  of 
this  Territory  are  destiuetl  to  become  of  great  importance.  Snlmon,  cod, 
halibut,  and  other  fish  of  the  fluest  kind  are  taken  from  its  coast,  and  iu 
quautities  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  moat  extensive  trade. 

The  two  seasons  of  this  region  are  wet  and  dry,  the  latter  continuing 
fix)m  November  to  May,  and  the  former  from  May  to  November.  The 
pre^nce  of  southerly  winds  during  the  winter  months  materially  modifies 
the  cbmate,  giving  it  higher  temperature  as  compared  with  other  portions 
of  this  continent. 

In  the  valley  of  Puget  sound  there  is  only  a  diEEerence  of  24  degrees 
between  the  mean  temperature  in  summer  and  in  winter. 

At  Portland,  Maine,  the  average  temiiemture  during  the  year  is  seven 
degrees  colder  than  at  a  point  in  Uiis  T^ritory  four  degrees  iiirther  north 
of  that  latitude. 

In  the  past  12  years  snow  has  fallen  but  iu  one  instance  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  west  of  the  Cascades. 

The  principal  places  in  this  part  of  the  Union  are  Olympin,  the  capital, 
Vancouver,  Steilacoom  and  Seattle,  the  population  of  the  Territorj- 
beiug  estimated  at  20,000,  but  is  now  much  more  on  the  increase  than  at 
any  previous  period.  The  real  and  personal  proiwrty  is  valued  at 
$10,000,000,  or  $500  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Territoiy. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality,  iu  iaxge  quantities,  is  found  in  several  locali- 
ties and  at  accessible  depths. 

The  leading  exports  of  eastern  Washington  ate  live-Btock,  gold,  whct^t 
and  floor;  while  those  of  western  Washington  are  lumber,  coal,  pile^ 
andspara. 

1^  ^iucipal  tirodocttre  indostries  are  agriculture,  stock  Taisin& 
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milling,  sliip-biiildiiigy  gold  and  coal  mining,  in  each  of  which  large 
returns  are  yielded  to  all  well  directed  enterprises. 

At  the  close  of  last  fiscal  year  there  were  41,565,717  acres  of  puUic 
lands  undisposed  of  in  this  Territory. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  public  lines  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ckxhimbia, 
Ghehalis,  Cowlitz,  Willapah,  Yakama,  and  Colville,  for  the  purpose  .of 
accommodating  actual  settlements  therein,  and  to  that  end  the  som  of 
over  $50,000  has  been  estimated  by  the  surveyor  general,  yet  reduoed  by 
this  office  to  $15,000. 

ALASKA. 

Proceeding  five  and  a  half  degrees  northward  over  British  Columbia, 
we  reach  Alaska,  our  new  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  cod- 
tinent,  acquired  from  Eussia  by  the  treaty  of  March  30, 1867.  It  is  known 
in  our  own  legislation  as  Alaska,  though  in  the  Bussian  language  the 
name  is  pronounced  Alyaska. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27. 1868,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce  ana  navigatioiK  were 
extended  over  that  region,  and  provision  made  for  the  coUecnoA  of 
national  revenue. 

In  order  that  settlers,  present  and  prospective,  may  enjoy  privil^cs 
similar  to  those  conceded  to  our  people  elsewhere  in  the  public 
domain,  it  is  recommended  that  the  public  land  system  be  extended  by 
Congress  to  that  distant  part  of  the  republic.  Through  a  want  of 
full  information,  grave  errors  and  misapprehensions  have  existed  in 
regard  to  this  Territory.  It  was  assumed  that  as  it  occupied  so  high  a 
hititude  it  had  a  climate  so  inhospitable  and  soil  so  ungenerous  as  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  support  to  a  population  accustomed  to  the  comforts 
of  the  elder  communities  of  the  Union  and  to  the  amenities  of  civilizatioD. 

A  few  very  obvious  geographical  facts  may  dissipate  pr^adice  arising 
from  the  supposed  extremely  inhospitable  character  of  the  country  in 
view  of  its  high  latitude.  Its  limits  are  54°  40^  and  71^.  The  Seandi- 
naviau  jieninsula  of  Norway  and  Sweden  extends  from  55°  20*  to 
710  12'  with  an  area  of  293,334  square  miles,  supporting  a  )>opulatioo 
of  0,000,000,  or  20  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  absi^nee  of  any  contra 
dictory  facts  we  woiild  be  authorized,  from  the  geographical  relations 
subsisting  between  the  two  region.^,  to  conchule  that  one  can  sup]H>rt  a 
population  fully  as  dense  as  the  other.  If  so,  Alaska  with  its  577,:)iH» 
s<piare  miles  will  maintain  a  population  nearly  double  that  of  the  afow^ 
said  peninsula.  Scotland,  extending  from  54^  38'  to  58o  40^,  almost  the 
entire  jroogiaphical  zone  of  Alaska,  upon  an  an^a  of  31,324  square  mile^ 
supported  in  ample  comfoit  a  population  of  3,061,251  aeeortliug  to  the 
census  reimits  of  1861,  or  about  100  to  the  scpuire  mile.  Both  Scotland 
and  S(!andinavia  are  the  homes  of  advanced  civilizations,  whence  time 
and  again  have  gone  forth  foimidable  forces,  military,  diplomatic^  and 
commercial,  to  ^ape  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Scotland  enjoys  a  fiir 
more  genial  climate  than  that  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  within  the  same 
latitude,  from  the  fact  that  it  feels  the  wanning  influence  of  the  Golf 
Stream,  from  which  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  cut  oflf  by  the  inter- 
vening British  islands. 

The  same  advantage  inimjs  to  Alaska  from  an  analogous  current  t»f 
warm  equatorial  waters  called  by  the  Jai)anese  Kuro  iSitrOy  or  BlfK-k 
Stream,  and  by  navigators  generally  the  Japan  Cun-ent.  This  Pmilk 
Gulf  Stream  flows  through  the  China  sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Niphon: 
a  branch  called  the  Kanischatka  Curn»nt  runs  tluongh  Behring^s  straits; 
whilst  the  main  ciurent,  trending  nearly  northeast,  strikes  the  Kcrtli 
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AmericaiL  coast  about  midway  between  Vancouver  and  Sitka  islands. 
The  narrowness  of  Bebring's  straits  admits  of  but  feeble  and  so  far 
imperceptible  reactionaiy  currents,  and  tbese  necessarily  deflected  west- 
ward by  the  projecting  Aleutian  islands.  Heuce  the  amdiorating  influ- 
ence of  the  Japan  current  upon  oar  coast  climates  is  tUmost  without 
ubatemeot  or  discount. 

,  These  faets  are  re-enforced  by  the  later  developments  of  American 
climatologj- ;  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  Bussian  authorities 
for  a  long  term  of  years  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blodget, 
the  American  cluuatologist,  he  has  been  enabled  to  demonstrate  the 
conclusion  previously  reached  by  analogy,  that  the  northward  deflection 
of  isothermal  lines  upon  the  western  coast  of  North  America  is  Adly 
eqti^  to  that  of  the  European  coast.  Testimonies  &om  reliable,  intelll- 
gent,  and  scientific  observers  might  be  multiplied  to  sustain  by  actual 
facts  these  deductions  of  science. 

These  facts,  then^  give  ground  for  the  additional  presumptioD,  contra- 
dicted by  no  established  facts,  that  Alaska  assimilates  more  closely  to 
Scotland  than  to  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  in  its  physical  conditions,  in- 
dicating very  strongly  its  capacity,  at  least  on  the  parallels  south  of  iiO^, 
to  sustam  a  population  of  equal  density.  The  probability  is,  on  the 
whole,  that  several  millions  of  iwople  may  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
march  of  improvement  yet  find  comfortable  support  upon  this  territory 
when  once  our  American  civilization  in  its  main  features  shaU  have  been 
there  domesticated. 

ICecent  reports  of  travel  and  the  authentic  statements  of  American 
officials  have  established  the  fact  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Territory  will  admit  of  a  very  considerable  agricultural 
l>roduction.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  comparative  fertility  of  soil  or 
mildness  of  climate  extends  to  those  northern  regions  approaching  the 
Irigid  zone.  There  are,  however,  data  from  which  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
southeastern  portion,  separating  British  America  from  the  Pacific  ocean, 
the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince  William  sound  and  Cook  river,  the 
l<eniiisula  of  Alaska  and  most  of  the  Aleutian  and  other  islands, 
esi>ecially  Baranof,  Prince  of  Wales,  Tchitchagof,  Admii'alty,  Oonalaska, 
and  Kodiak,  contain  lands  sufSciently  adapted  to  agriculture  to  support 
a  large  population,  and  a  climate  which  would  favorably  compare  with 
that  of  some  of  the  most  densely  populated  irortions  of  Scotland  or 
Sweden  and  Xorway.  It  is  uot  probable  that  Uie  agricultural  products 
of  Alaska  will  soon  attain  such  importance  as  to  furnish  any  surplus  for 
export,  but  the  other  resources  of  the  country  are  likely  to  attract  thither 
11  population  sufficieutly  large  to  place  a  premium  upon  such  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  grains,  as  can  there  be  successtully  cultivated.  In  that 
view  the  hmd  intei-ests  must  attain  to  no  iucousiderable  magnitude, 
causing  tbe  disposal  to  settlers  of  such  lands  as  are  suitable  tor  culti- 
vation. 

The  quantity  of  arable  territory  in  Alaska  which  can  be  disposed  of  to 
actual  settlers  under  the  land  system  of  the  United  States  has  already 
been  estimated,  by  high  authority,  at  20,000  square  miles,  or  12,800,000 
acres,  with  the  probability  of  exceeding  rather  than  falling  short  of  this 
estimate.  This  will  secure,  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws, 
homes  for  more  than  100,000  families,  with  profitable  exclusive  occupa- 
tion in  cultivating  the  soil.  Besides  these  agricultui-al  lands  to  he  dis- 
posed of  by  the  government,  there  will  necessarily  be  many  town  and 
harbor  sites,  upon  lands  otherwise  valueless,  for  the  accommodation  of  . 
the  commercial  and  fishing  interests,  together  with  the  large  mineral 
tracts,  known  to  exist  in  Alaska,  possessing  great  wealth  of  ores  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal. 
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The  policy  of  the  ftir  and  fishing  monopolies,  which  have  so  long  main- 
tained supreme  control  over  this  region  under  the  Eussian  goTenunent, 
has  been  to  discourage  other  branches  of  occupation  and  enterprise,  fi^ 
fear  of  diverting  labor  £rom  the  pursuits  in  which  they  were  interested. 
This  fact  will  r^idily  afford  reason  not  only  for  neglect  of  the  mines,  but 
for  the  uncultivated  condition  of  the  country,  further  than  was  neoefleaij 
in  raising  the  few  vegetable  products  absolutely  required  for  consomptioii 
as  food  by  fishermen  and  trappers. 

Even  within  the  short  period  during  which  the  American  flag  has  floated 
over  the  country,  inviting  thither  the  enterprise,  energy,  and  industiy 
of  our  miners  and  other  pioneers,  results  have  been  reached  which  serve 
to  sustain  the  assertions  of  travellers  and  scientific  explorers  as  to  the 
value  of  its  minerals  and  the  capacity  of  much  of  the  soU  for  the  subsist' 
ence  of  a  large  population. 

The  reports  of  travellers  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  extensive  deposits 
of  gold  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  seamo 
miners  were  reported  as  realizing  from  two  to  seven  dollars  per  day  in 
the  manipulation  of  mere  placer  detritus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sdkine 
river.  From  the  specimens  obtained,  it  was  current  on  the  seacoast  that 
these  washings  were  but  the  indications  of  the  existence  of  vast  beds  of 
ore  in  the  farther  hills  and  mountains.  The  interest  in  these  promises  oi 
wealth  has  been  on  the  increase  throughout  the  past  year,  and  the  influx 
of  miners  from  the  Pacific  States  has  been  constantly  augmenting,  while 
emigrants  are  said  to  have  left  the  eastern  States  for  the  gold  reciions  of 
Alaska,  who  have  heretofore  withstood  the  inducements  presented  by  the 
mines  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Prominent  among  the  mineral  deposits  of  Alaska  are  extensive  beds  of 
coal  of  excellent  quality,  generallv  bituminous,  but  often  of  the  purest 
anthracite.  These  beds  are  found  in  many  of  the  islands  and  near  the 
seacoast  on  the  main  land,  in  close  proximity  to  excellent  harbors,  thus 
l)romising  our  commerce  convenient  and  inexhaustible  coaling  deposits 
in  the  North  Pacific,  an  advantage  wliieh  is  magnified  in  view  of  tlie 
unequalled  fisheries  and  the  importance  of  the  fur  trade  of  that  great 
region.  Considering  the  ease  with  which  the  coal  vr\\\  be  conveyed  from 
the  mines  to  the  harbors  on  the  coast,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon 
become  an  important  article  of  export. 

Silver,  copper,  and  iron,  in  considerable  quantities,  have  been  discovered 
in  Alaska,  but  the  mines  of  these  metals  have  not  yet  been  worked  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  stated  by  some  geologists  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  for  iron  on  the  continent,  while  superior  copptf 
ore  is  know^i  to  exist  there  in  abundance. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Territorj'  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world  J  the  supply  of  salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and  codfisli,  is  apiiarentlT 
unlimited.  Sturgeon,  wbitefish,  ancl  i)ike,  abound  in  the  rivers,  whi 
in  the  adjacent  seas  the  whale-fishery  is  said  to  be  attended  with  better 
success  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  In  1857,  of  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  Ameri(»an  whalers  of  all  dcfscriptions,  at  least  oue-hiK 
embracing  most  of  the  larger  craft,  were  employed  in  the  North  FMii& 

Although  the  fisheries  were  not  absolutely  closed  to  our  coimtiyaft 
by  the  Russian  government  prior  to  our  ac(piisition  of  the  territoiyM' 
its  adjacent  waters,  yet  these  efibrts  were  ciippled  and  this  iauMM^ 
industry  circumscribed  by  the  disadvantage's  under  which  Ubiewf  ^i  ■■■* 
in  consequence  of,  first,  the  denial  of  all  right  to  constmet  « 
drying  establishments  on  the  coast  or  to  find  shelter  in  an^i 
compelling  them  to  go  to  San  Francisco  for  shelter,  far  flh 
and  curing  their  fish;  and,  second,  of  their  liabilitgr^ 
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nnder  tbe  treaty  of  1832,  of  even  their  limited  privileseB  in  these  vaterB. 
Bnt  since  their  transfer  to  American  sorereignt;  the  tree  oae  of  both  laiiil 
and  sea,  affording  nnaccustomed  fwuUties  for  their  labors,  has  attracted 
a  large  nomber  of  onr  fishermen.  It  may  nov  be  coufidentiy  assumed 
that  these  Alaska  fisheries  viU  soon  rise  to  great  importance,  especially 
to  our  esport  trade. 

The  codflsberies  of  the  country  are  particularly  promising.  A  large 
and  vainable  bank  has  been  developed  near  Ooualaska,  the  fish  being 
nnampassed  in  size,  richness,  and  delicacy,  with  saperior  laeilities  for 
drying  on  the  island.  Other  extensive  banks  exist  at  different  points  in 
alining  waters,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  interests  will  soon  gather 
a  population  rivalling  thab-of  Newfoundland  and  tbe  Atlantic  coast  of 
Cape  Cod. 

Tbe  herring  and  halibnt  fisheries  are  large  and  important;  bnt  the  sal- 
mon fishery  is  unrivalled  in  any  part  of  the  world,  promising  results  of 
incalculable  value.  The  salmon  here  are  unequalled  in  flavor,  size,  and 
abundance.  They  frequent  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  perishing  in  such  immense 
quantities  trom  overcrowding  as  literally  to  defy  description.  The 
salmon  of  Alaska,  uniivalled  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  found  to 
improve  in  delicacy  of  flavor  and  texture  on  approaching  the  northern 
rivers. 

The  fur  trade  of  the  country  has  been  heretofore  the  main  source  of  its 
wealth  and  its  most  attractive  industry.  The  profits  of  the  late  Bussian 
Fur  Company  were  enormous,  even  under  a  wasteful  and  injudicious  sys- 
tem of  operations.  On  the  islands  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  it  is 
rei>orted  that  the  Russian  Fur  Company  have  annually  taken  seal  skins 
valued  at  $540,000,  an  aggregate  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  expand  to 
91,000,000  per  annum,  on  the  same  hunting  ground,  under  the  auspices 
of  American  enterprise. 

The  Aleutian  and  other  more  southern  islands,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
the  main  laud,  are  also  trequeuted  by  immense  numbers  of  seal.  Here, 
also,  may  be  obtained  large  quantities  of  the  more  valuable  furs,  such  as 
the  sea-otter,  black  fox,  silver  fox,  sable,  and  ermine,  promising  great 
reward  of  persistent  industry.  In  aildition  to  those  already  cuimier- 
ated,  many  other  valuable  furred  animals  aboimd  in  Alaska,  making 
their  puisuit  very  profitable  at  present  prices.  Of  these,  mention  may 
bemadeoflhe  l)eaver,  lynx,  marten,  river  or  land  otter,  muskrat,  mole, 
wolf,  ursine  seal,  reindeer,  and  the  black,  brown,  grizzly,  and  jiolar  bears. 
The  lieaver  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  fur,  but  for  its  yielding  the  medi- 
cine called  c<utQreum,  a  recognized  remedy  and  a  staple  of  commerce, 
Official  iiussian  tables  exhibit  the  collection  of  this  article  of  materia 
medica  to  the  amonnt  of  7,122  sacks  in  the  jieriod  of  seven  years,  from 
the  islands  and  shores  of  Alaska. 

Among  the  staple  pro*lucts  of  this  cotuitry  it  apiienrs  that  ivorj-  has 
been  extensively  collected  for  several  years  by  the  late  Russian  [wssessors. 
In  the  period  of  seven  years  the  yield  isstatetl  to  have  been  l,iW poods 
of  36  pounds  each.  This  ivory  is  valuable,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  for  vari- 
ous manufactures. 

Recent  explorations  have  developed  the  existence  in  tbe  Wcinity  of 
Kotzebue  sound  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  of  extensive  deposits  of 
fossil  ivory,  tbe  same  as  that  obtained  in  Siberia,  of  equal  if  not 
superior  value  and  more  easy  of  access.  It  is  presumed  that  further 
reeearch  will  reveal  a  snpply  of  this  material  in'  the  country  sufficient  to 
form  the  baaiB  of  a  large  cemmerce,  as  well  as  an  extensive  local  mnnn- 
fiiotiue,  giving  praAtawe  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor. 
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The  forests  of  our  new  Tenitony  are  reported  as  being  really  magBil- 
oenty  eov^dng  the  lower  hills  and  uplands  with  dense  masses  of  pfaie, 
romee,  fir,  hendock,  cedar^  and  other  valuable  timber,  princtpidly  varie- 
ty of  evergreens.  Some  of  the  trees  attain  a  height  of  160  fe^  with  a 
diameter  of  over  eight  feet  Trees  100  feet  high  are  mentioiisd  bf 
travelers  as  of  frequent  oocurrence. 

In  connection  with  the  fisheries,  witib  the  prospect  of  an  eztenstre  locsil 
commerce,  and  of  increased  fiBMnlities  for  trade  with  trans-Padflo  natfaww. 
calling  into  requisition  the  fine  harbors,  bays,  and  navigaUe  streaBS  of 
this  conntrv,  tiiese  forests  assume  no  incmisiderable  importance  Ibr  por 
poses  of  Gdlup-building.  Nay,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  augur  tliat 
some  of  these  now  untenanted  shores  will  eventually  be  settled  widi 
buc^  shipwrights,  and  resound  with  the  bustle  of  this  noble  indnstiy. 
The  pi^ximity  of  the .  splendid  primeval  forests  of  timber  will  aflbnl 
great  fiEK»lities  for  ship-building. 

The  hemlock-spruce,  one  of  the  varieties  of  trees  which  here  abouid. 
is  especially  valuable  from  the  large  quantities  of  tannic  add  oontaiBMl 
in  its  bark,  an  article  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  sdenoes,  and  in 
the  'manu&cture  of  leather.  

In  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  localities,  such  as  Prince  'WBliasi 
sound.  Garden  island,  in  latitude  60^  21',  and  at  Sitka  on  Baranof  isbiiid, 
the  fbrests  approach  ver^  near  to  the  shore,  whereas  north  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Alaska  proper  tlus  proximity  is  found  only  at  tiie  heads  of  bays 
and  sounds.    Forests  abound  in  the  interior,  and  extend  even  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Arctic  ocean.    In  certain  localities,  snch  as  sn  die 
peninsula  of  Alaska,  Kodiak  and  Oonalaska  islands,  and,  in  foct,  OMist  of 
the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group,  there  are  but  few  trees,  but  dieir  plaee 
is  supplied  by  a  superior  quality  of  grass,  quite  adaptea  to  the  purpose 
of  grazing.    It  is  supi>08ed  that  these  localities  would  pasture  large  beids 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  that  the  herding  of  these  animals  mi^t  time 
be  made  quite  a  profitable  occupation,  as  they  would  require  bat  rerj 
little  housing  during  the  entire  year,  the  atmosphere  of  the  north  Padie 
excluding  many  of  the  diseases  so  trouble^some  iu  different  portions  of  oar 
more  southern  territory.   The  name  of  Alaska  itself  signifies  the  eomiimeni 
or  great  land^  and  as  such  it  must  present  a  variety  of  climates,  prodms 
tions,  soil,  and  local  asjiects.    It  is,  of  course,  to  l)e  understood  that  the 
advantages  and  productiveness  of  the  country  beforeeuumcnitedare  noc 
to  be  found  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  nortlierii  coast.    It  is,  however, 
clear  that  in  the  southern  parts  they  exist  to  au  extent  far  greater  thso 
has  been  supposed.    The  principal  rivers  of  Alaska  are  the  Stikiue,  the 
outlet  of  01)0  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  British  Columbia,  Uardu 
or  Tnmagain  river,  the  Cohille,  the  Finlay,  Cook's  river  or  inlet,  the 
Alna  or  Copper  river,.tho  Knijck,  the  Sushitan,  the  Kon»kovim,  the 
Inland  river,  and  the  great  Kwichpak  or  Yukon  river,  the  MiasiHsipjii  of 
the  north,  navigable  for  five  Qr  six  months  in  the  year  for  500  mile« 
from  the  ocean.    Tlie  ice  on  the  Yukon  is  re]>orte<l  as  breaking  abont 
the  25th  of  May,  and  as  not  closing  until  late  in  the  autumn.    It  is  siid 
that  steam  navigation  on  this  river  woald  render  the  tran8iM>rtatioQ  of 
the  produce  of  the  Hudson  bay  region  to  market  ut  San  Francisco  s 
profitable  euterimse,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  iht  ]>ound,  whereas  it  now 
costs  at  the  mte  of  at  least  $1  overland  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.    In  thi« 
view  the  ad>'antages  yet  to  accrue  to  our  Pacific  ports  from  the  natioasl 
acquisition  of  this  Territory  open  a  new  era  for  their  commeire,  and 
explain  the  eaniostncss  with  which  prominent  and  enten^rising  citiieiis 
of  the  Pacific  States,  together  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  MfS^ 
urged  with  so  much  zeal  t^e  consummation  of  our  late  treaty  with  BnsBtit 
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The  other  rivers  mentioned  are  navigable  for  hondreds  of  miles  teom  tbe 
ocean,  aa  well  as  many  of  their  tributaries,  thus  offering  tJie  best  possible 
outlet  f9i  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineraT  products  of  the  country 
through  which  they  flow. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  separated  by  distinctive  characters,  modes 
of  life  and  governmental  institutions  into  24  tribal  organizations,  pre- 
senting many  marks  of  separate  nationality. 

Of  the  Kodiok  language  there  are  fifteen  dialects,  viz:  Kodiak,  Chu- 
gach,  Alaska,  Algemut,  Koshkovimpta,  Kolmakovsk,  N'ooniovak,  (Uke 
Kodiak,)  Magmatow,Argnmntow,Asiagmntow,Ingelikow,and  In  galitow, 
Cbukeh,  inhabitants  of  St  Lawrence  and  Knyoakansk. 

Of  the  Aleutian  language  there  are  two  diidects,  viz:  Lisievsk  and 
Adrianovski. 

Of  the  Koloahinsk  language  there  are  three  dialects,  viz :  lakuiatsk, 
Stitkinski,  and  Kaygansk. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  four  dialects  not  reducible  to  any  general 
head,  viz :  Uhalensk,  Mudnovsk,  Kenaisk,  and  Kolchausk. 

The  southern  and  eastern  tribes  aro  represented  as  savage,  warlike, 
and  cruel,  like  the  aborigines  of  the  older  portions  of  the  Union.  To  the 
northward,  however,  they  present  more  peaceful  attributes;  and  on  the 
peninsula  and  a^joiuing  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  country  north  and  east- 
ward, they  are  remarkably  docile — not  even  possessing  or  knowing  the 
use  of  warlike  weapons.  As  a  reason  for  this  it  la  supposed  that  there 
were  two  distinct  original  races :  one,  the  Indian,  coming  from  the  south 
and  east;  the  other,  the  Mongolian,  coming  from  the  north  and  west, 
over  Behring  straits,  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  islands  across  the  ocean 
6x)m  Japan;  and  that  where  the  increase  of  population  caused  the 
inhabited  territory  of  each  to  approach  the  other,  admixture  of  race 
occurred,  and  the  varied  and  graded  present  population  Is  the  result. 

The  natives  were  well  managed  and  kept  In  perfect  subjection  by  the 
Russians,  through  the  operation  of  wise  and  judicious  laws  and  regula- 
tions faithfully  enforced.  By  pursuing  the  same  policy  towards  the«6 
people,  it  is  reasonable  to  supiKise  that  Americana  will  have  no  diffictdty 
in  pre^rving  the  same  amicable  relations  with  them,  and  in  inducing 
them  to  subserve  our  hunting  and  fishing  interests,  or  even  commerce 
and  manufactures. 

The  total  area  of  Alaska,  as  hereinttefore  shown,  is  677,000  square 
miles,  with  a  coast  line  accurately  estimated  at  11,270  miles,  inclusive 
of  bays  and  islands.  In  the  Aleutian  range,  besides  innumerable  islets 
and  rocks,  there  axe  not  less  than  65  islands  npwards  of  three  miles  in 
length,  seven  exceeding  40  miles,  and  one,  Oonimak,  over  73  miles.  In 
our  part  of  Behring  sea  there  are  five  large  islands,  one  of  which,  St. 
Lawrence,  is  more  than  96  miles  long.  Several  of  the  islands  of  the 
southeastern  archipelago,  near  Sitka,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than 
either  of  these,  Prince  of  Wales  island,  Kodiak  island,  lying  east  of  the 
Alaska  peninsula,  being  the  largest. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  of  Alaska  have  been  estimated  at  front 
6,000  to  6,000,  residing  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Baranof,  where  Sitka, 
their  principal  station,  is  situated. 

Thevariousindigenous  races  nnmberfhmi  fifty  to  sixty  thousand.  The 
comparative  climate  of  the  coast  is  shown  to  be  of  nearly  e<)ual  temper* 
ature  with  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  England,  Sitka,  on  Baranof  island, 
having  a  mean  winter  temperature  the  same  aa  Philadelphia,  but  a  mean 
yearljf  temperature  the  same  as  that  of  Portlimd,  Maine,  the  thermometer 
not  rising  so  high  in  summer  nor  &lling  so  low  in  winter.  ; 

The  climate  of  the  ishmds  and  of  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  as  t^X 
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north  and  wesfc  m  the  peninfloU  of  Alaska  proper,  varies  but  little  tnm 
tbat  ef  SitlUL  aocoidiBg  to  the  statistics  obtained  from  oibscgyatioas  hj 
the  late  Biunan  possessonL 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  objection  to  residenee  in 
aooonnt  of  prevalent  hnmidity  at  some  seasons  of  the  ^ear^  it  is 
tained  with  eorieetaess  that  the  sreariv  fidl  of  rain  at  Sitka  is  not  vwh 
gMBib&r  than  at  Ajstoria.  Oregon,  and  that  the  dimato  is  ezeeedinirij 
salnbciona,  notwithstanding  its  excessive  m<ristnie,  lesoltuig  fhwi  tiM 
warm  moist  atmosphere  of  the  Japan  cnrrent  condensed  in  apmMiAing 
the  snow-capped  moontains  and  colder  coirentsof  air  from  the  Bottk 
In  view  <rf  the  probable  increased  immigration  to  and  ra^d  settleBieBtef 
portJmis  d  the  coonti^.  it  is  snggested  that  a  surveying  and  land  dis- 
trict dioold  be  established  in  Amska  ^tai  early  day,  with  offleen  at 
Sitltti  toft  the  pojpose  of  extending  the  United  States  land  system  over 
those  sections  of  &e  coimtty  where  possessory  titles  to  fSEuma,  towii  sites, 
harbors,  and  coasts,  wiU  soon  become  indiq^ensable  to  the  intevests  of  the 
settlers. 

The  surveyor  general,  resident  at  Sitka,  the  probable  seat  of  the 
territorial  government  npon  the  organization  of  the  same^  this  being  the 
largest  town  and  sitnated  npon  one  of  the  most  fertile,  inviting,  and 
thid^y  populated  islands,  would  readily  obtain  ioformation  as  to  what 
sections  should  be  surveyed,  and  then  send  his  deputiee  to  extend  the 
lines  of  surveys,  connecting  the  same  with  such  inioal  pointo  as  may  be 
fkKmd  necessary. 


The  first  of  tiiese  initial  points  might  be  established  at  or  near  Biika 
for  the  idand  of  Baranof.  and,  perhaps,  the  whole  archipdago  and  the 
southeastern  portion  of  tiie  mam  land.  Another  could  be  establiAed 
at  some  point  near  Prince  William  sound  for  the  oountiy  east  of  the 
Chigmit  mountains  and  the  Alaska  peninsula.  A  third  mi^t  be  located 
at  somep<»nt  on  the  Yukon  river,  for  the  country  north  and  west,  wfth 
a  base  l&e  and  prindpal  meridian  intersecting  each  initial  pomL  and 
extending  as  fiur  as  the  configuration  of  the  country  would  penmt,  cr 
until  the  extendon  of  lines  from  another  initial  point  shoidd  be  reached. 
A  great  many  of  the  islimds,  whero  the  distance  ih)m  the  main  land  or 
islands  already  surveyed  would  not  be  too  great,  could  be  connected 
with  the  genenil  lines  by  triangulation  or  astronomical  observaticm,  bot 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  principd 
idttids,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  lesser  ones,  to  e-stablish  on  each  sn 
initial  point  with  base  line  and  meridian  for  its  individual  surveys.  This 
would  quite  as  well  serve  the  purpose  of  a  distinct  demarcation  of  bound- 
aries of  title  or  claim  to  possesdon. 

Among  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  the  extension  ct  the 
United  States  land  svstem  to  Alaska  would  be  the  accurate  informs- 
tion  thereby  obtained  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  its  climate, 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  general  inducements  to  immigration,  while 
from  the  explorations  of  deputy  survevors  and  other  officers  valimble 
disclosures  might  be  made  in  regions  hitherto  unknown  to  the  dviUied 
world. 

The  different  localities  of  the  national  territory  having  be«D  dc^ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  in  outline,  it  is  now  proposed  to  advert  to 
operations  under  several  heads  of  land  legislation;  and,  first,  the 

BTSTBM  IN  BEGABD  TO  THB  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

In  the  early  age  of  the  republic,  the  national  domain  was 
on  the  credit  system  at  $2  per  acre,  in  four  annual  ^"^^^nta 
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credit  gradaall;  yielded  to  tiupDeaimt  cash  sg-^em,  which  has  ever  aiuoe 
been  in  operataon.* 

The  pablic  lands,  after  snrTej-,  ai«  broaght  into  market  by  public 
offering  pursnaiit  to  procUmiatiOQ  of  the  President  of  the  Umted  ^tes, 
and  thereafter  all  not  disposed  of  are  liable  to  ordinary  private  entry 
or  sale  at  an  established  minimnm  of  (1  25  per  acre,  or  where  vithin 
certain  limits  of  railway,  or  similar  grants,  at  $2  SO  per  acre. 

A  material  part  of  the  system  conntdes  to  each  actual  settler  a  prefer- 
ence  right  to  take  a  farm  of  IGO  acres,  embracing  his  settlement, 
this  privilege  extending  to  offered  lands  and  also  to  unoffered ;  altowiog 
furtlier  to  this  favored  class  the  privilege  to  settle  even  before  surv^, 
and  vhen  the  pnblio  lines  are  established  thereafter  to  adjust  claims 
accordingly,  and  embrace  the  ^tual  settlements. 

The  homestead  settlers  are  restricted  to  sorveyed  lands,  the  som 
required  being  merely  nominal,  in  order  to  pay  office  expenses  of 
lo^  administration,  yet  the  real  consideration  exacted  of  this  class 
of  settlers  is  Ave  years'  continuous  actual  residence  and  cultivation, 
with  the  privilege,  after  making  a  settlement  in  good  faith,  of  thereafter 
proving  the  fact,  making  payment  of  $1  25  per  acre,  and  getting  title 
without  awaiting  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Under  existing  legislation,  no  cash  sales  at  private  entry,  nor  locations 
with  warrants,  are  admissible  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Atiaaissippi.  Alabama,  and  Florida,  the  disposal  in  those  States  being 
restricted,  by  act  of  21st  June,  1866,  to  homesteads,  for  actnal  settlemmt 
and  cnltivation.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  there  are  only  a  very 
few  small  isolated  tracts  still  undisposed  of.  Lands  ottered,  and  iu 
considerable  quantities,  are  now  subject  to  private  entry  in  Miclugao, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Caliiomiar 
Oregon,  and  Washington  Tcrritoiy.  In  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico. 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Moutaun,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  district  land 
offices  have  been  organize*!,  but  none  of  the  public  lands  in  those  Terri- 
tories have  yet  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  hence  can  only  be  taken 
under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  enactments. 

Fre-emptors,  iu  all  organized  districts  where  surveys  have  been  made, 
cau  pay  for  their  tracts  either  iu  cash  or  with  warrants,  except  as  to 
double  minimum,  or  $2  50  lands,  witliin  the  lateral  limits  of  railroad 
grants,  it  being  required  for  the  double  minimum  tracts  that  the  war- 
ranto shall  be  taken  as  half  the  consideration,  and  the  residue  be  paid  in 
money.  The  cash  receipts  are  accounted  for  by  the  receivers  of  publiu 
moneys,  who  also  hold  the  relation  of  disbursing  agents  for  payment 
of  salaries  and  other  habilities;  and  first,  as  to  the 

QUAETEELT  ACC0UM18  OP   EECiaVEES   OP  PUBLIC   MONEYS. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  26, 

1842,  our  fiscal  year  dated  from  January  1,  in  common  with  the 
calendar.  By  that  law,  the  fiscal  year  was  made  to  date  from  the 
Ist  day  of  July,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  been  required 
by  that  statute  to  make  his  estimates  for  the  half  calendar  year  there- 
alter,  ending  30th  June.  The  3d  section  of  said  act  further  ordered 
that  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  required  by  law  to 
be  published   annually    should,  on    and  after  the  1st  day  of  July, 

1843,  be  prepared  and  published  for  the  fiscal  year  thus  legislatively 
establi^ed,  and  the  said  accounts  for  the  half  calendar  year  ending 

•SMa^^u*-*"  ■™'  •*Miii.  Jiu^iUf  10, 18U0,3  8taU.,  73;uidApril24, 1HW,3 
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Jane  30, 1843,  should  be  prepared  and  published  as  required  by  law, 
separate  and  distinct. 

The  difference  between  the  calendar  and  fiscal  year  has  thus  been 
clearly  established  by  the  legislative  department,  the  calendar  bc^- 
ning  on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  fiscal,  first  of  July.  Pursuant  to 
law  and  established  practice,  the  same  distinction  has  been  applied  in 
the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  in  ascertaining  the  compensation  of 
land  officers,  the  calendar  year  being  taken  as  the  basis  and  computing 
from  the  first  of  January  in  every  case,  thus  securing  complete  uni- 
formity. The  same  rule  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  2d  February, 
1859,  directing  that  the  act  of  April  20, 1818,  fixing  the  compensation  ai 
registers  and  receivers  of  land  offices,  shall  be  so  construed  by  the  proper 
accounting  officers  of  the  government^  as  to  restrict  the  aggregate 
amount  a&owed  as  commissions  in  ^^any  one  calendar  year"  to  the 
sum  of  $2,500  each,  with  a  pro  rata  allowance  of  said  maximum 
for  any  quarter  or  fractional  quarter  of  such  year;  their  compensa- 
tion, both  for  salaiy  and  commissions,  to  commence  with  and  to  be 
calculated  from  the  time  they  enter  upon  the  actual  discharge  of 
their  official  duties,  which  in  every  instance  must  be  subsequent  to  the 
date  upon  which  they  execute  their  official  bonds  and  take  the  oalh 
of  office. 

Beceivers  of  public  money  are  required  to  render  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  within  the  same  for 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  homestead  entries,  fees  for  locating  military 
warrants  and  agricultural  college  scrip,  also  for  filing  pre-emptioii 
declarations  and  abjudicating  claims,  together  with  all  payments  made 
by  them  either  upon  drafts  or  into  the  treasury.  The  receiver  as 
disbursing  agent  is  required  to  render  a  separate  account  in  that  capa- 
city, showing  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  the  sums  placed  in  his 
lianas  by  draft  for  meeting  payment  of  current  expenses,  and  to  the 
debit  of  the  same  the  items  of  moneys  disbursed  during  the  quarter  for 
salaries,  commissions,  and  legally  authorized  contingent  expenses. 

The  accounts  of  all  the  officers  referred  to  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  office  have  been  adjusted  and  reported  to  the  treasury  to  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  or  June  30, 18C8. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1849.  receivers  of  public 
moneys  are  required  to  pay  immediately  into  the  treasury,  without 
abatement,  all  moneys  in  their  hands  from  the  disposal  of  the  public  landH. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  legally  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  same  to 
the  payment  of  salaries,  commissions,  fees,  or  other  office  expenses,  until 
the  amount  required  for  these  objects  shall  have  first  been  placed  in 
their  possession  by  draft  in  their  favor  as  disbursing  agents,  such  drafts 
being  issued  upon  estimates  of  the  expenses. 

With  a  view  to  promptness  in  the  rendition  of  their  returns  and  in  the 
depositing  of  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  instructions  were 
despatched  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  registers 
and  receivers,  directing  them  to  keep  from  day  to  day  the  business  in 
such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  enable  them  to  make  returns  within 
three  days  after  the  termination  of  the  respective  periods  for  which  they 
may  be  due,  the  receivers  being  required,  as  heretofore,  to  render  to  this 
office  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  regular  account  current,  and  at  tlie 
end  of  the  quarter  terminating  September  30,  1868,  to  forMani  forth- 
T^ith  their  detailed  accounts  as  receivers  of  public  moneys  and  separate 
accounts  as  disbursing  agents. 

By  the  treasury  relations  of  May  1,  1863,  no  receiver  is  aUowed  to 
retain  in  his  hands  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  at  the  termi* 
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DatioQ  of  any  one  qQarter.  It  has  been  ordered  that  vheu  tboae  officers 
have  that  sam  on  hand  or  npwards  at  the  end  of  a  qaarter,  or  at  any 
other  time,  the  whole  amount  of  funds  in  their  possessioD  most  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
upon they  are  required  to  report  the  fact  to  this  ofBce.  It  1ms  been  far- 
ther directed,  that  shonid  it  so  happen  that  the  receivers  have  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  quarter  $3,000  or  less  they  must  promptly  report  the  tact, 
so  that  our  balance  sheet  may  show  exactly  the  amount  of  public  funds 
in  their  hands  which  the  treasury  can  draw  upon  or  otherwise  contnd, 
as  the  department  may  deem  propw. 

FDKD  ACCOUHT. 

It  is  the  practice  to  a^ji^s^  ^^  account  for  the  five  per  cent,  fund  accro- 
ing  to  several  of  the  States,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  immedi- 
ately after  the  a^jnstment  of  the  account  of  receivers  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31.  By  request  of  the  State  authorities  they  will  be 
takeu  up  for  examination  at  any  time  within  the  year.  The  sum  accru- 
ing daring  the  more  limited  period  will  in  moat  instances,  however,  be 
too  small  in  amount  to  render  the  adjustment  of  the  account  an  object. 

Accounts  have  been  adjusted  and  reported  to  the  treasury  for  the  five 
per  cent,  fund  accruing  to  the  close  of  the  last  calendar  year  for  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iow%  Oregon,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  Since  tlie  adjustment  heretofore  reported  nothing  has  ac- 
crued to  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  the 
disposal  of  the  public  land  in  those  States  being  by  tue  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  21, 1866,  restricted  to  entries  onl^  for  homestead  settle- 
ment ;  nor  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missonn,  in  which  the  expenses 
have  exceeded  the  receipts.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  allowing 
to  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  a  percentage  npou  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  ot  the  public  lands  within  their  liuiits. 

THE  RELATIOKS  OF  BEQISTERS  AND  BECEIYBBS  TO  THE  LAWS  GOV- 
EENINa  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOaiAIN  BY  PEE-EMPTIOM 
AND   OTHEBWISE. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  10, 1800,  pro- 
vides for  ordinary  private  entry  by  registers  only  upon  application  to 
the  siuTeyors  general.  There  is  no  statutCj  however,  conferring  a  simi- 
lar ])rivilege  upon  receivers ;  but  that  privilege  has  existed  under  long 
established  practice,  recognized  as  lawftil  in  the  Attorney  General's 
elaborate  opinion,  bearing  date  August  12,  1843.  jOpinioiis,  document 
55,  page  1,618.)  The  principle  of  this  rule,  allowmg  receivera  to  pur- 
chase, has  been  severely  criticised  in  the  courts.  (See  the  case  of 
Michoud  et  at.  vg.  Gerod  et  al.,  December  term,  1m6,  4th  Howard, 
I>age  533;  also  4tb  Kent,  page  437;  also  5th  Howard,  page  49,  in 
the  case  of  The  United  States  ra.  Boyd  et  al.,  December  term,  1847.) 
Notwithstanding  the  principle  laid  down  in  these  legal  aathorities,  the 
privilege  of  the  register  to  purchase  lands  has  been  recognized,  as 
stated,  by  the  legislative  branch,  and  that  of  the  receiver  long  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Attorney  General.  Neither  the  right  of  pre-emptiou  nor 
of  homestead  is,  however,  conceded  to  either  the  register  or  receiver, 
because  in  such  cases  they  are  required  to  render  judgment  as  to  the 
legality  of  proceedings  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  legislation. 

As  a  principle  of  public  policy,  and  upon  the  same  considerations 
which  govern  the  restriction  applied  to  the  official  employes  of  the 
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(jeneral  Land  Office,  "which  makes  it  an  offence  to  purchase,  diiectty  or 
indirectly,  government  lands  during  incumbency  in  office,  it  is  recom- 
mended tnat  the  existing  restriction  and  interdict  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  local  or  other  officers  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic domain. 

THE   PBE-EMPTION  SYSTEIL 

The  ownership  of  soil  by  the  United  States  brings  to  view  some  of 
the  ^indamental  principles  of  social  order.    Among  these  the  origin  of 
the  right  of  proi>erty  has  been  the  subject  of  keen  and   exhaii9tive 
discussion  by  the  great  lights  of  natural  and  international  law.  such  as 
Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Barbeyrac,  Burlamaqui,  Rutlierfonh,  and  others. 
Without  attempting  to  revive  the  controversy  whether  the  right  of 
property  in  several^  results  from  the  tacit  consent  of  society  to  indi- 
vidual appropriation,  or  from  some  higher  principle  of  the  law  of  nature, 
of  which  this  public  consent  was  but  the  spontaneous  and  intuitive 
recognition,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  both  of  these  theories 
acknowledge  the  ultimate  right  of  property  to  rest  in  society.    The 
earth  was  given  to  the  children  ef  men  as  a  race  to  occupy,  subdue,  and 
cultivate.    The  processes  by  which  public  ownership  was  superseded  by 
private  property  are  but  dimly  seen  and  imperfectly  described   m 
history.    Happily,  the  importance  of  the  question  is  now  far  more 
theoretical  than  practical. 

The  processes  by  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  have 
acquired  the  title,  both  of  eminent  domain  and  proprietary  right  in  the 
soil,  are  matters  of  authentic  history.  The  principles  of  natural  law, 
upon  which  they  are  based,  are  discussed  in  a  previous  official  report 
The  extension  of  sovereignty  over  the  vast  regions  of  our  western  territory 
carried  with  it  the  ownership  of  the  soil  wherever  there  existed  no  pricwr 
appropriation  of  it  by  individual  settlers.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
never  made  any  such  appropnation.  They  claim  only  a  usufinctuary 
title  to  certain  ill-defined  areas  under  their  tribal  organization.  This 
claim  has  been  respected  by  the  United  States,  and  extinguished  by 
successive  treaty  purchases  as  the  pressure  of  imuiigration,  by  driving 
away  wild  game,  has  rendered  the  country  inadequate  to  support  the 
wasteful  system  of  savage  life.  The  government  lias  made  strenuoo^ 
efforts  in  good  faith  to  refonn  the  wandering  habits  and  conditions  of 
the  Indians  by  settling  them  on  reservations,  and  providing  for  their 
instruction  in  civilization.  With  the  failure  to  a  great  extent  of  tho« 
efforts,  through  difficulties  inherent  in  the  case,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
in  this  report. 

The  title  to  the  soil  thus  acquired  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  transmute  into  individual  ownership  in  the  shortest 
I)ossible  space  of  time.  History  having  transmitted  but  im])erfect 
records  of  this  process  in  the  early  organization  of  society,  the  general 
government,  in  the  administration  of  this  most  important  trust,  was  left 
without  the  light  of  pavst  experience,  and  compeUed  to  have  reoourw 
to  original  experiment.  The  old  Continental  Congre^  spent  a  year  in  the 
consideration  of  "an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  locating  and 
disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory,"  and  within  three  years 
passed  an  amendatory  ordinance  greatly  modifying  the  provisions  of  the 
original.  Under  our  present  Constitution,  Congress  haw  repeatedly 
amended  and  improved  the  original  system  in  a  scuie^  of  statutes,  showing 
the  gittdual  approach  of  the  pubUc  mind  of  the  nation  to  our  pre«eDt 
liberal  and  eidightened  policy     The  method  at  an  early  period  ot 
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onr  history  of  treating  the  public  lands  contemplated  the  prompt  pay- 
ment in  cash  for  all  tracts  disposed  of,  or  by  the  locatioii  of  warrantB 
granted  for  military  service,  and  the  ezpolaionof  aU  who  coold  not  comply 
with  these  terms  from  settlements  ah^ady  made.  Bnt  the  impulse  ot 
immigration  among  the  landless  was  too  powerfol  to  await  the  ability  to 
meet  these  conditioDs.  Gongreas  fooud  it  necessary  to  heal  a  mnltitade 
of  breachesin  its  pre-existing  lavs  by  special  retrospective  statutes,  grant- 
ing pre-emption  rights  to  parties  who  had  settled  upon  the  pnblic  mndg. 
At  length,  by  acts  of  Septemb^  4, 1841,  and  Maroh  3, 1813,  this  speciid 
and  limited  policy  was  made  pemanent  and  general,  applicable,  how-  . 
ever,  only  to  snrveyod  lands.  The  executive  department,  animated  by 
the  same  liberal  ideas  that  had  inspired  these  noble  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  inaugurated  subsequently  the  policy  of  withholding  for  lim- 
ited perioos  from  pnblic  sale  lands  that  bad  been  surveyed,  Uitis  giv- 
iug  to  the  actual  settler  the  choice  of  the  most  desirable  localities,  and 
saving  them  from  the  grasping  monopoly  of  speculation.  By  successive 
statutes,  passed  in  1853,  1854,  and  1862,  the  pre-emption  privilege  was 
extended  to  unsnrveyed  lands,  thus  giving  every  facility  to  the  speedy ' 
settlement  of  the  pnblic  domain.  The  consideration  upon  which  this 
important  privilege  of  pre-emption  has  been  granted  is  a  bona  Jide  settle- 
ment upon  and  occapation  of  the  tract  by  such  cultivation  and  substan- 
tial improvements  as  clearly  indicate  an  mtention  of  making  it  a  per- 
manent home.  This  system  has  worked  admirably  hitherto,  and  has 
exercised  an  untold  inunence  in  spreading  the  bemgn  institutions  and 
social  order  of  civilization  over  the  late  savage  wilderness.  Though 
to  considerable  extent  superseded  by  the  still  more  liberal  homestead 
policy,  there  are  numberless  cases  in  which  claimants  under  the  home- 
stead law  find  it  desirable  to  commute  that  claim  into  a  pre-emption. 

Daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  disposed  of  under  the  pre- 
emption and  homestead  laws  an  aggregate  of  over  2,500,000  of  acres,  cov- 
ered by  &ona_^(2e  settlements,  adding  over  20,000  farms  to  the  freeholds  of 
this  republic,  with  an  untold  increase  of  productive  power.  It  is  but 
fair  to  estimate  the  aggregate  of  farms  in  the  whole  Union,  including 
the  above  additions  and  those  which  recent  changes  in  the  industrial 
system  of  the  older  States  hare  brought  about,  at  2,800,000.  The  prin- 
ciple of  pre-emption,  in  a  modified  fono,  has  also  been  extended  to 
urban  settlements,  giving  great  facilities  to  town  bnilding  throughout 
the  public  domain,  and  thus  introducing  mauufacturing  interests 
paripaa8w  with  the  agriculturaL  The  diSiisiou  of  villages,  as  nuclei  of  a 
varied  industry,  throughout  the  national  territory,  is  of  far  higher  sig- 
nificance and  importance  than  a  superficial  view  of  the  case  is  likely  to 
reveal.  Their  influence  in  building  up  a  symmetrical  and  self-reliant  civil- 
ization will  be  recognized  hereafter  when  our  social  and  industrial  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  states  will  be  broken  up  by  a  revolution  as  radical  and 
thorough  as  that  which  dissolved  our  political  bands  on  the  4th  et 
July,  1776. 

In  the  last  annaal  report  the  number  of  urban  settlemente  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  30,000.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  year  just 
passed  has,  at  the  lowest  computation,  added  a  thousand  to  the  above 
aggregate.  Further  legislation  is  needed  to  meet  new  developments  of 
public  interest,  growing  out  of  the  working  of  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption systems,  and  especially  to  define  and  systematize  their  increas- 
ing practical  relations.  I  desire  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to 
the  recommendation  in  the  last  ftnniwl  report  to  fix  the  limit  of  time 
within  which  pie-emptora  on  unofifered  lands  shaU  make  proof  and  pi^- 
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menty  also  to  prescribe  limitations  as  to  appeals,  and  to  leqmre  Ibe 
consummation  of  a  claim,  either  pre-emption  or  homestead,  parsiuBil  to 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  under  which  it  had  its  inoepti<Mi. 

HOMESTEADS. 

Acts  of  May  20, 1862,  March  21, 1864,  and  June  21, 186ft. 

The  progress  of  actual  settlement,  under  homestead  legislatioii,  has 
fhlly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  2,328,923  Bcm  haTe 
been  entered  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws,  beine  ai 
increase  of  over  500,000  acres  on  the  quantity  taken  up  in  the  preceding 
year,  making  a  total,  since  the  ii^itiation  of  the  system,  of  Beorij 
9,500,000  acres,  and  adding  83,000  farms  to  the  productive  forces  of  the 
republic. 

Of  the  quantity  entered  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  526,077  acres  were 
taken  in  the  southern  States  under  the  act  of  June  21,  <^36€L  and  the 
residue,  being  1,802,846  acres,  in  the  Mississippi  vaUey  and  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Since  our  last  annual  commnni- 
eatiou  the  five-year  limitation  of  the  statute  has  expired.  In  antidpft' 
tion  of  this,  mil  instructions  were  timely  despatehed  to  the  district 
officers,  prescribing  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  final  a^indicaticm  of 
settlers'  claims.  Accordingly,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  titks 
embracing  147,000  acres  have  oeen  proved  up,  constituting  2,906  £Etfiii8, 
none  of  these,  however,  being  in  the  southern  States,  the  time  for  cod- 
summating  titles  under  the  legislation  applicable  to  these  not  haTing 
yet  arrived. 

In  beginning  operations  in  taking  final  proof,  instances  oocuired 
where  the  district  officers  allowed  claims  wherein  the  parties  had  not 
produced  evidence  of  citizenship,  but  had  merely  filed  their  declaratioD 
of  intention.  The  attention  of  tne  registers  and  receivers  was  caDed  to 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  in  this  resjiect,  which  is  peremptory  in 
this,  that  full  citizenship  must  be  shown  at  the  time  of  completing  title. 
In  nearly  all  cases  which  had  been  suspended  for  the  requisite  proof  the 
parties  have  come  forward  and  met  the  legal  requirements  and  i>erfected 
their  titles. 

Application  has  been  made  for  permission  to  make  final  proof  in 
homestead  crises  before  county  officers.  This  the  law  does  not  author 
ize,  and  properly  so,  thus  avoiding  the  confusion  and  conflict  incident  to 
the  transfer  of  adjudication  to  officers  other  than  those  of  the  general 
government. 

Inquirj^  has  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  commissions  payable  on 
proving  up.  It  has  been  decided  that  where  entries  were  made  prior  to 
the  amendatory  act  of  21st  March,  1804,  the  commissions  are  to  be  i»id 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  original  act  of  20th  May, 
1862,  but  where  stihseguefitj  they  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  tbe 
amendatory  act  of  21st  March,  1804. 

HOMESTEAD  EULINGS. 

Where  different  parties  hold  an  undivided  interest  as  tenants  in  com- 
mon in  an  original  farm,  it  has  been  decided  that  until  a  decision  i* 
made  so  as  to  tix  the  description  of  the  tract  taken  by  each,  there  can- 
not be  a  separate  entry  made  as  an  adjoining  farm  by  any  one  holdiD<: 
sucli  individual  interest,  because  the  law  contemplates  a  fee  simple  own- 
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ersbip  in  a  particular  tract  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  making  an 
eotry  of  other  land  as  a  fann  adjoiniDg. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  proof  requisite  where  the  parties 
apply  to  make  payment  under  the  8th  section  of  the  homestead  act  of 
20tb  May,  18G2. 

It  has  been  ruled  tliat  proof  must  be  made  of  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  iiayment,  so  aato  nhowabonafide  purpose  ou  the 
part  of  the  settler  to  make  the  land  his  permanent  homestead.  Wher- 
ever the  proof  may  show  an  honest  effort  by  the  claimant  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  statute,  the  register  and  receiver  are  directed  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  no  narrow  but  in  a  liberal  spirit,  yet  in  eubordi- 
nation  to  the  requirement  of  the  statute.  In  cases  where  the  settler  is 
deceased,  and  his  legal  representatives  thereafter  discover  that  tlie 
homestead  papers  describe  other  land  than  the  tract  embraced  by  his 
actual  settlement,  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  widow  or  representatives 
nmy  prove  and  thereafter  certify  on  the  application  to  the  correct 
description  of  the  tract  upon  which  the  deceased  party  actually  settled, 
and  when  satisfactory,  the  error  in  description  may  be  corrected. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  relinqnish  a  homestead  claim,  in  order 
to  a  subsequent  filing  on  the  same  tract  under  the  ])Fe-emption  laws.  If 
the  party  relinquishing  is  entitled  to  the  pre-emption,  and  sees  At  to 
avail  himself  of  it  on  the  tract  he  had  relinquished  under  the  homestead, 
he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  as  it  is  not  in  any  view  a  commutation,  but  a 
scpaj^te,  distinct  transaction,  initiated  and  perfected  under  another 
law. 

Cases  have  arisen  where  persons  have  made  homestead  entry  on  tracts 
previously  offered,  and  complaint  has  been  entered  that  settlers  had 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  homestead  law.  Where  such  par- 
ties have  made  considerable  improvements,  but  failed  in  residence,  tlieir 
rights  as  homestead  claimants  have  been  forfeited;  but  in  view  of  the 
improvements  existing  they  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  the  land  at 
private  entry,  because  it  was  liable  to  such  entry,  ba\'ing  been  duly 


\Vhere  a  settler  upon  an  "offered"  tract  dies  before  the  expiration  of 
the  five  yearsj  and  his  heirs,  living  at  a  distance  from  the  premises,  have 
failed  to  contmue  the  settlement  to  the  end  of  the  five  years,  or  to  prove 
up  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  20th  May,  1802,  within  the,  six 
months'  limitation,  we  have  allowed  the  heirs  to  take  the  tract  at  pri- 
vate entry.  Where  a  settler  deserted  his  family,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  on  the  homestead,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  wife  should 
have  tlie  title  of  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  date  of 
entry,  it  is  held  that  the  patent  cannot  be  issued  upon  the  entry  of  the 
husband  in  the  name  of  any  other  party,  except  iu  the  event  of  his 
decease;  but  if  he  abandoned  his  homestead  for  more  tlian  six  months, 
the  wife  might  obtain  the  cancellation  of  the  entry  on  the  ground  oi 
abandonment',  and  thereailer,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  might  make  a 
homestead  entry  of  the  tract  in  her  own  name. 

Cases  of  abandonment  have  been  presented  wherein  it  has  been 
shown  that,  by  reason  of  sickness,  want  of  moans,  or  other  good  causes, 
the  parties,  although  they  had  cleared  and  cultivated,  bad  failed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  residence  witliin  the  prescribed  time. 
Where  the  intention  was  bona  Jide  we  have  refused  to  cancel  entries,  but 
have  allowed  the  five  years'  residence  to  take  date  from  the  day  of  actaal 
settlement  by  residence  on  the  tract,  provided  that  the  partyfllehisufBda- 
vit  within  a  reasonable  period  tbat  he  has  pCTmanently  renewed  settle- 
ment on  the  claim. 
55  Ab 
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Where  the  widow  of  a  deceased  settler  marries  again,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  five  years,  it  is  held  that  if  she  continues  the  settlement 
and  improvement  of  the  claim  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  by  the 
statute,  the  fee  inures  to  the  heirs,  and  final  x>roof  may  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  said  heirs. 

The  amendatory  act  of  21st  March,  1864,  authorizes  parties  in  the 
n^ilitary  or  naval  sermce^  whose  families^  or  some  member  thereof ^  are  read- 
ing upon  lands  desired  to  be  entered^  to  make  the  affidavit  required  by  the 
homestead  law  of  May  20th,  1802,  before  the  officer  comniaudin|i^  in  the 
branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  applicant  may  be  engaged;  the  affi- 
davit, accompanied  by  the  a])plication,  to  be  filed  witli  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  land  office,  by  the  wife  or  other  repi-eseutative  of  the 
party,  and  become  eftective  from  the  date  of  such  filmg. 

Persons  in  both  the  army  and  na\^  have  made  application  tbron^rb 
agents,  under  the  impression  that  no  settlement  is  required  luitil  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  and  that  should  their  serAice  absorb  five 
years,  such  service  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  settlement  and  cultivatioD. 
The  law  recognizes  no  such  arrangement,  and  means  have  been  taken 
proi)erly  to  explain  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  statute,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  evil,  which  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  induce  this  ofliee 
to  despatch  to  the  several  district  officers  a  circular  letter,  directing  them 
to  receive  no  applications  excei)t  Such  as  may  be  accompanied  by  evi- 
dence of  pre-existing  settlement,  as  the  law  requires,  on  the  i>art  of  the 
wife  or  representatives  of  the  parties. 

Since  our  last  annual  repoit  the  two  years'  restrictive  elaase  in  the 
act  of  21st  June,  18GG,  applicable  to  southern  Staters,  as  to  the  quatt^ity  df 
anentiy,  has  expired,  and  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the  fee  required 
under  the  act  was  increased  with  the  quantity  allowed  to  be  taken. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  fee  is  the  same  as  luider  the  origiiud 
act  of  20th  May,  18G2,  which  was  amended  by  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of 
186G — namely^  five  dollars  for  eighty  acres  or  less,  and  ten  dollars  for  a 
greater  quantity,  ])ayable  at  date  of  entry. 

The  officers  at  lluntsville,  Alabama,  had  erroneously  made  sale  for 
cash  of  tracts  formerly  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  reservation. 

The  Commissioner  has  apprised  them  that  l)y  treaty  stipulations*  the 
lands  had  been  quit-claimed  to  the  United  States  and  ivstored  to  tlif 
public  domain,  hence  subjei^t  to  disj)osal  only  in  conformity  with  tlif 
provisions  of  the  act  of  21st  June,  ISGG^  andthattosell  for  cash  any  tnid 
would  be  in  violation  of  law,  and  consecpiently  the  register  iind  mvivir 
are  without  authority  for  the  sale  of  the*  lueniises.  rrojwsitiou:*  for 
amendments  to  the  homestead  act  have  been  mad<^ : 

1.  For  granting  homesteads  to  children  of  deeeaseil  soldiers  ovit 
the  age  of  sutvcn  years,  and  without  payment  of  the  ten  dollars  guv 
ernnient  1W%  whieh  is  recommended  by  this  office. 

2.  To  authorize  certain  settlers  to  make  linal  homestead  proof  IwUyrt 
clerks  of  county  courts,  a  measure  not  a])proved  by  tliis  office  becau* 
leading  to  complications  and  embanassments. 

3.  An  amendment  has  been  suggestecl  to  the  8th  section  of  the  original 
act  of  20th  ^lay,  lS(i2,  soastocontinm*  the  restrictive  clause  of  the^pn- 
eraption  act  of  8(»i)tember  4, 1841 ,  that  any  person  owning  ;520  aci\»s  in  anv 
State  or  Teiritory  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  quit  or  abandon  Li< 
residence  on  his  own  land  to  resicleon  the  public  lands  in  the  simieStatf 
or  Territory',  shall  not  have  the  benelit  of  the  homestead  act,  an  auieml- 
meut  which  is  recommended  by  the  Commissioner. 


•iHtftrticlo  treaty  Dec.  29,  1835,  vol.  7,  p.  470;  4th  article  treaty  Aug.  6,  I64d.   \«^ 
9,  p.  e73. 
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EAHLT  SETTLEMENT  CL1.ISI8  IN  OBEGON  AND  ■WASHINGTON. 

In  tlie  fourtli  section  of  tlie  act  of  Cougresa  approved  27th  September, 
1850,  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  9,  page  490,  there  is  pranted  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  settlers  residing  in  what  was  then  Oregon  Territory,  and 
to  those  who  became  residents  before  the  let  December,  1850,  and  who 
resided  ui>on  the  land  and  cultivated  it  for  four  years,  a  tract  to  each 
single  man  equal  to  a  half  section  or  320  acres,  and  if  married  before  n 
specified  period,  a  whole  section  or  640  aci-es,  one-half  to  the  settler  and 
the  other  to  his  wife,  the  latter  to  be  held  as  her  se])arate  interest.  In 
the  fifth  set^tion  of  the  same  law  a  grant  was  made  to  those  who  should 
be  settled  in  Oregon  before  a  then  proBi)ectiTe  period,  one  quarter  sec- 
tion for  a  single  man,  and  double  that  ([nantitv  to  those  who  married. 

The  act  of  the  14th  February,  1853,  U.  8.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  158, 
declares  that  instead  of  the  foiu-  years'  continuous  occupation  after  set- 
tlement settlers  should  be  allowed  after  two  years'  occupation  .to  get 
title  bv  paying  $1  25  per  acre. 

By  the  act  of  March  2, 1853,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  172,  a  prtion 
of  Oregon  Territory  was  detached  and  erected  into  the  Territory  of 
Washington,  and  by  the  Otb  section  of  the,  act  of  17th  July,  1854,  U.  S. 
StatutGs,vol.  10,  p.  305,  the  donation  pri\'il^ge  was  extended  to  said  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington,  and  the  term  of  settlement  before  the  title  could 
be  acquired  by  imyincnt  was  reduced  to  one  year. 

Under  these  several  laws  there  have  been  i-eceived  fh)m  the  district 
land  oiHcea  in  Oregon  and  Washington  5,205  certificates  of  donation 
title,.calling  for  tracts  varying  each  from  160  to  640  acres,  covering  an 
aggregate  area  of  1,884,210  acres,  of  which  number  patents  have  been 
issued  in  4,593  cases,  embracing  1,681,039.50  acres.  Neither  the  original 
donation  law  of  27th  Sejttember,  1850,  nor  the  amendatory  act  of  14th 
Fehmarj-,  1853,  fix  a  limitation  as  to  time  within  which  all  claims  must 
be  established.  The  result  is  that  sometimes  embarrassment  arises  in 
separating  the  public  irom  private  property,  because  cases  have  occur- 
red in  which  the  original  settler  after  residence  for  the  required  period 
has  disposed  of  his  title  and  left  the  country  withoutmaking  final  proof 
at  the  district  offices.  His  vendee  may  be  a  non-resident  and  fait  to  pro- 
duce the  proofs  the  lawrcquires.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  donation  tracts 
have  been  regarded  as  public  land  and  applications  made  to  acqnire  the 
same  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  claim  to  the  laud  as  a  donation  had  been  abandoned,  there 
being  no  proof  to  the  contrary  upon  the  records  of  the  district  land 


Tocorrcctthis  and  toenabletheland  department  to  segregate  the  public 
from  any  private  interests  of  this  character,  the  passage  of  an  act  is  recom- 
mended requiring  final  proofs  to  be  made  within  a  specified  period,  say 
two  years  from  the  date  of  such  enactmejit,  after  which  all  claims  not 
X»roved  up  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  treated  as  other  public  hinds. 

TOWN  SITES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress  approved  2d  March,  1867,  vol.  14,  p.  641,  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
habitants ot  cities  and  towns  upon  the  public  lands,  and  of  the  amenda- 
tory law  of  June  8, 1808,  instmctioDS  have  been  forwarded  to  the  district 
land  officers  to  the  following  efifect: 

The  act  of  Alareh  2, 1867^  grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns 
on  the  public  lands  the  privilege  of  entering  the  premises  occupied  as- 
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towD  sites  at  the  minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  the  entry  to  be  made  through  the  cori)orate  authorities  or  the  judges 
of  the  county  courts  acting  as  trustees  for  the  occupants,  when  such  mode 
of  obtaining  title  to  town  property  is  preferred  to  that  provided  in  the 
act  of  July  1, 1864,  and  the  amendatory  statute  of  March  3, 18€S,  the  act 
of  1867  not  repealing  these  previously  existing  enactments.     The  inhabit- 
ants are,  however,  limited  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  modes  indicated  in 
these  statutes  and  cannot  commence  proceedings  under  both  systems. 
The  act  of  June  8, 1868,  amendatory  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  provides 
that  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  located  on  the  public  lands  may  BXidl 
themselves,  if  the  town  authorities  so  elect,  of  the  provisions  of  said  last 
named  act.  provided  the  issuing  of  patents  to  persons  who  have  made 
or  may  make  entries  and  elect  to  proceed  under  existing  laws  shall  not 
thereby  be  prevented.    As  proceedings  to  acquire  title  to  town  propertr 
cannot  be  commenced  under  both  the  systems  in  force  since  ilareh  2, 
1867,  the  amendatory  statute  must  refer  to  cases  where,  previmis  to 
March  2, 1867,  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  or  city  had  filed  a  plat  of  tbf 
same  with  the  county  recorder  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  1,  1804,  and 
had  partly  proved  up  and  paid  for  the  lots  claimed  by  them,  under  the 
proviso  in  the  2d  section  of  the  said  act,  and  extends  the  iirivileges  of 
the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  if  the  town  authorities  choose  to  proceed  under 
it,  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  not  yet  paid  for  their  lots,  without 
intert'ering  with  the  issuing  of  patents  to  those  who  hjive  made  or  may 
make  entries  and  desire  to  proceed  under  the  acts  of  July  1, 1804,  aiiii 
March  3,  1865. 

Accordingly,  where  proceedings  had  been  commenced  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  town  or  city  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867, 
and  a  part  of  them,  not  having  entered  and  paid  for  their  lots,  \^h  to 
proceed  under  said  last  named  act^  the  registers  and  receivers  are  required 
to  penwit  the  town  authorities,  if  they  apply  for  that  purpose,  to  enter, 
pursiumt  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  or  life  upon,  such  ]>ortion  of  the 
town  site  as  has  not  already  been  entered  and  paid  for,  and  is  not  in  thf 
possession  of  parties  electing  to  complete  their  titles  under  the  original 
proceedings;  after  which  that  pait  of  the  town  site  so  eiiteretl  or  tiled 
upon  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  statutes  of  18G7  and  1SC>8,  and  the 
nmiaining  portion,  if  any,  under  the  enactments  of  18l>4  and  18G5.  Tlie 
amendatory  act  of  June  8,  1S<>8,  fni-ther  provides  that  in  addition  to  tk 
minimum  price  of  the  lands  included  in  any  town  site  entered  under  th«* 


Hence,  when  it  is  desired  to  enter  a  town  site  found  ui>on  the  unsHrrryrd 
public  lands,  a  written  application  must  be  made  to  the  surveyor  general 
of  the  pr(>i)er  district  for  a  survey  of  tln^  same  under  the  10th  section  of 
the  act  of  May  30,  1862,  vol.  12,  p.  410,  Stats,  at  K^rge,  and  a  deposit  ot 
the  amount  estimated  by  him  as  snftictitMit  to  cover  the  costs  and  expense* 
thereof,  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasnrer  or  desi*rn.|t4»^i  depiks- 
itary,  in  favor  of  the  Unite<l  States  Treasurer,  to  In?  passtMl  to  the  cmlit 
of  the  fnnd  created  by  "individual  depositorsforthesuiTcy  of  thepuWic 
lands,"  taking  a  dui>licate  ci^rtiticate  of  dei)osit,  one  to  lie  IiIchI  with  tlu 
sun'cyor  general  to  l)e  sent  to  the  Oeneral  Land  Office,  and  the  otbti 
retained  by  the  dei>ositor.  On  receiving  the  ceililicate  showing  that 
the  requisite  sum  has  been  deix)sited  in  a  proper  manner  to  i^y  for  the 
work,  the  sur^'eyor  general  is  n^qnired  to  transmit  to  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  district  land  office  his  c<»i-tilicateof  such  payment  having: 
l>eini  made,  and  also  to  contract  with  some  conqK^tent  I'nitod  States 
deputy  surveyor  for  the  suney  and  retiun,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
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public  sorvcf 8.  after  vliicli  tbe  lands  embracetl  vitbiit  tbe  site  may  be 
eiitered  or  filed  upon  as  in  the  case  of  town  sites  upon  surveyed  lauda. 
■\Vlicn  town  sites  are  located  upon  surveyed  lands  tbe  entries  must  be 
made  in  conformity  with  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  and 
hence  no  coat  for  surveys  can  be  demanded.  "When  sites  are  uiwn  tlic 
unsurvpyed  lands  it  will  become  necessary,  alter  the  extension  thereto  of 
the  public  swveys,  to  close  these  lines  upon  tbe  exterior  limits  of  tbe  town 
sites. 

The  aforesaid  act  of  2d  March,  1867,  it  wUl  be  ob8er\-ed,  stipulates  that 
there  shall  be  conceded,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  lOO  and  less 
than  200,  not  exceeding  320  acres;  where  the  population  is  more  thau  200 
and  less  than  1,000,  not  exceeding  640  acres;  where  the  inhabitants 
number  1,000  and  over,  not  exceeding  1,280  acres;  and  for  each  additional 
1,000  inhabitants,  not  exceeding  5,000  ia  all,  a  further  grant  of  320 
aeics. 

All  military  and  other  reservations  of  the  United  States,  private 
giiints,  and  valid  mining  claims,  are  excluded  Irom  the  operation  of 
these  laws. 

In  any  Territory  in  which  a  land  ofSce  may  not  have  been  establisbed 
tbe  declaratory  statements  provided  for  in  theforegoingacts  may  be  filed 
with  the  surveyor  general  of  the  proper  district 


By  tbe  act  of  March  3, 1865,  granting  lands  to  Michigan,  "to  aid  in 
building  a  harbor  and  ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
with  the  waters  of  Portage  lake,"  authority  was  vested  in  that  State  to 
appoint  an  authorized  agent  for  tbe  selection  of  the  lands  nearest  the 
location  of  the  canal.  Tlie  ser\-ice  has  been  performed  and  the  prelim- 
inary lists  filed  covering  the  grant  of  200,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  (be  giant  by  said  act  of  18C5,  Congress,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1800,  made  an  additional  concession  of  200,000  acres,  to  be  selected 
ill  the  upi>er  peninsiihi.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  State 
has  selected  and  filed  lists  of  selections  embracing  150,000  acres,  lea\-ing 
a  claim  of  50,000  aei-es  yet  to  be  satisfied.  The  examination  of  these 
returns  has  been  completed,  and  certified  transcripts  fiimishcd  the 
State  authorities,  covering  270,808  acres. 

Grant  in  aid  of  the  "  Des- Moines  river  improvement,"  selections  '•  in 
place,"  and  "  indemnity,"  have  been  made  in  certain  lateral  limits,  extend- 
ing from  the  southeastern  part  of  tbe  State  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  the  northern  bouiidarj-  of  Iowa.  Tliese  selections,  made  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Stli  August,  I84C,  vol.  0,  p.  77,  the  joint  resolution  of  2d 
March,  1801,  vol.  11.',  p.  251,  and  tbe  enabling  act  of  2d  July,  1862,  vol.  12, 
p.  543,  embrace  an  aggregiite  as  returned  to  this  ofBce  of  833,079.70 
acres,  for  which  title  has  been  ftdly  vested  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  duly 
certified  transcripts. 

The  grant  made  to  tbe  State  ofWisconsin  by  acts  of  8th  August,  184C, 
vol.  9,  p.  83,  and  3d  Angiist,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  345,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Fox  and  "Wisconsin  rivers  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  finally  adjusted 
and  title  duly  vested  in  the  State  for  684,264  acres. 

In  regard  to  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  fire  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  Cougreas  by  act  of  July  3, 1866,  vol.  14.  p.  80,  made  a  conces- 
sion, embracing  100,000  acres,  in  aid  of  the  con.>>tmction  of  a  ship  canal 
to  connect  the  waters  of  l^ake  Superior  with  Lac  La  Belle,  which  has 
been  finally  adjusted  and  patent  issued  to  the  State. 

By  tbe  act  oif  April  10, 1806,  vol.  14,  !>.  30,  a  similar  grant  was  made 
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to  Wisconsin,  of  200,000  acres,  to  aid  in  the  constraction  of  a  breakwatar 
and  ship  canal  at  the  head  of  Stnrgeon  bay  to  connect  the  waten  of 
Green  bay  with  Lake  Michigan.  The  grant  has  been  finally  a^jtuted 
and  title.vested  in  the  State. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claim  of  Nebraska  to  600,000  acres  fiir 
internal  improvements,  under  act  of  September,  1841,  as  extcoided  ta 
that  State  by  act  approved  February  9, 1867,  vol.  14,  p.  301 ,  admitting 
the  State  into  the  Union,  the  point  was  considered  as  to  wh^hcr 
Nebraska  should  be  chargea  with  the  lands  granted  by  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  enabling  act  of  10th  April,  1864,  toL 
13,  p.  47.  The  Secretary  ruled  that  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
1864  were  granted  for  purposes  totally  distinct  from  those  contemplated 
by  the  general  improvement  grant  of  1841,  and  the  only  lands  oonteD- 
plated  by  said  act  of  1864  are  those  the  right  to  which  had  passed  to  the 
Territory,  and  were  made  subject  to  its  disposal  for  the  purposes  dedared 
by  Congress.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  decided  that  the  lands  granted 
by  the  aforesaid  sections  of  the  act  of  1864  should  not  be  deducted  ftw 
the  500,000  acres,  granted  by  the  general  improvement  law  of  1841,  and 
accordingly  under  that  ruling  the  grant  will  be  duly  a<\justed. 

Pursuant  to  the  grant  atbresai(^  the  State  has  made  and  filed  selec- 
tions in  part,  embracing  260,169  acres,  which  are  in  progress  of  examin- 
ation with  a  view  of  vesting  the  title  to  all  the  tracts  in  those  selections 
found  free  from  conflict. 

LAND  GRANTS  IN  AID  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  organic  instinct  of  American  society  from  its  inception  realised,  as 
a  necessity  to  its  preservation,  the  establishment  and  mainteuanee  of  free 
schools,  whose  iierpetuation,  in  turn,  rested  tipon  the  intelligenoe  and 
virtue  of  the  people.  Prior  to  the  Eevolutiou  this  appreeiati<m  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  discipline  existed  in  various  degit^es  of  strength  and 
mtelligence  in  the  difierent  colonies,  yet  manifested  itself  in  all,  ip  iht 
establishment  of  churches,  colleges,  and  schools,  on  a  scale  extremetj' 
liberal  compared  with  their  material  resoui'ces. 

Our  advance  to  the  i)08ition  of  an  independent  republic  gave  to  thi* 
sentiment  a  national  development,  which  in  le^slation  found  pnHU|»t 
expression.  The  Continental  Congress  engi^ai'ted  upon  our  infuiit  land 
system,  by  the  onlinance  of  March  20,  1785,  a  land  endowment  of  the 
common-school  system  by  reserving  to  that  end  a  central  tniet,  sectinD 
16,  in  every  township,  and  Ktii)ulating  in  the  organization  of  each  nev 
»State  and  Teiritoiy  in  the  public  domain  for  tliat  ivservatiim,  **  iu  \Am»' 
or  where  covered  by  prior  valid  rights,  ]>ix)viding  iiMleniiiity  of  eqnal 
quantity  from  other  public  lands.  In  the  case  of  Oregon  the  ]H>liey  wa* 
inaugui*ated  of  duplicating  the  (piantity  for  the  suppoit  of  schoola,  8e^ 
tion  30  as  well  as  10  in  each  to^Yn8llip  being  gnintcd  *Mu  plai*e,*' aud 
where  taken  by  prior  adverse  rights,  giving  selections  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  this  concession  to  the  support  of  si'huols,  at  leant  tvo 
townshi[Ks,  or  72  sc^ctions,  have  lHH.*n  granted  in  ea<'h  new  State  for  tb^ 
support  of  univei'sities  or  colleges,  lH»sid(»8  sp<H*ial  gi-ants  to  iiiolatnl 
enterprises.  By  act  of  July  2,  1802,  >vith  its  sup])Ienu*iita,  CtMigifi^ 
donated  to  every  State,  for  each  w^nator  and  rcpn»si4itativo  to  whom  i! 
was  entitled  under  the  api)ortionment  of  ISOO,  30,000  acn^s  for  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  and  m(H*hanical  2H*icmi^ 
and  art.  The  agency  of  this  splendid  donation  iu  developing  uur 
itisources  can  scaively  be  conc(»ived. 

The  report  of  the  eighth  census  shows  the  interest  of  our  iieopleia 
this  relation.  Prior  to  the  year  1 7  7.i  lOcollegesand  professional  sehooU 
including  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Peuusylvanisi, 
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had  been  established,  all  of  which  were  in  existence  in  1859.  The  Sew 
England  school  system  was^gun  in  several  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, and  in  Pennsylvania,  long  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  171(i.  In  1791 
the  collegesand  professional  schools  numbered  21,  inclndingthose  already 
mentioned ;  also  the  raedftal  department  of  Han'ard  University,  Cam-  ' 
bridge,  and  one  theological  institntion.  In  1860  the  whole  number  of 
etlucational  estabhshmeuts  was  113,006,  having  148,742  teachers,  giving 
instniction  to  6,417,880  persons,  the  annual  income  having  amounted  to 
♦33,990,482. 

Of  the  foregoing  445  were  collegiate,  with  54,969  students.  The  acade- 
mies and  other  schools,  except  public  schooht,  numbered  6,636,  in  which 
were  instructed  455,559  jiupUs.  The  number  of  public  schools  was 
106,915;  of  pupils  4,917,552.  The  aggregate  of  libraries  returned  in 
1860  was  27,730,  containing  13,316,379  volumes. 

Since  these  statistics  were  retnmed  the  expansion  of  the  edncational 
system  has  been  coextensive  with  our  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
the  demands  of  a  higit  civilization,  the  general  course  of  instruction 
including  the  usual  elements,  advancing  to  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, land  surveying,  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics,  and 
classical  studies,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

It  lias  been  obscn'ed  that  emigration  from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled 
parts  scatters  "  rapidly  through  the  fertile  wilderness  of  the  west  the 
seeds  of  an  intense  existence,  fUU  to  excess  of  physical  energy  and  intelli- 
gence, developing  with  magical  swiftness  into  a  vast  jiopnlation,  with  an 
euormons  capacity  of  material  progress."  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
results  in  the  city  of  Milwauhec,  incorporated  only  22  years  ago,  the 
commercial  capital  of  "Wisconsin,  which  was  admitted  in  1848  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  Tliat  city  contains  a  population  of  90.000,  and  by  its 
school  returns  on  31st  August,  1868,  shows  that  23,660  children  were 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  public  schools,  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
number  being  in  actual  attendance  in  puhlic  and  privjite  educational 
institutes  in  that  beautiful  and  rapidly-growing  western  city. 

Au  able  English  writer,  in  adverting  to  the  right  of  suft'rage  in  con- 
nection with  our  educational  institutions,  inquires,  how  then  do  the 
Americajis  "  deal  with  this  mighty  power  f  Have  they  any  check  upon 
it  t  Do  they  Iwlaeve  the  natural  intetHigence,  the  wise  self-interest  of  their 
citizens  asufflcient  guarantee  for,itsproper  exercise  f  By  no  means.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  convinced  that  tlie  intelligejice  of  every  class  cul- 
tivated to  its  highest  attainable  point,  the  information  of  every  class 
extended  to  its  utmost  practical  reach,  the  mental  discipline  of  every 
class,  through  skilful  proces.'i  of  intellectual  instructions,  secured  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  are  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  beneficent 
working  of  the  universal  power.  Hence,  the  universal  and  immense 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  pubUc  schools,  visible  in  every  part 
of  the  Union." 

Tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  from  our  earliest  history,  have 
shown  the  judgment  of  oiu- statesmen  in  this  respect;  the  results  indi- 
cating provision  in  the  cause  of  education  to  embrace  every  tovvnship 
of  six  miles  square  and  half  township. 

The  concession  will  give  for  common  schools 67, 983, 922  acres. 

And  thaf  the  grants  tbr  colleges  and  universities  are 

equal  to 1, 082, 8S0  acres. 

For  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges '10, 200, 000  acres. 

Making  a  total  of ,. 79, 326, 802  acres. 

'This  iucladea  the  Tertitoiie*. 
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A  cieater  area  than  the  ^gregate  smfsMse  of  New  Hiini|Mihiw% 
8a(£tisett8y  Rhode  Idand,  Gonnecticuty  I|ew  York.  New  Jermejj  and 
I)elaware.  Hie  number  or  pupils  now  entnled  to  all  the  advantftgea  nt 
a  thorough  education  in  the  United  States  nia^  be  set  down  «tlO,MM^00a 
Theae  statLstica  Inark  educational  progress  4bincident  with  our  increan 
of  popolation  and  development  of  material  resources.  Nothing  iafMmd 
in  tiie  old  world  comparable  to  this  difftasum  of  popular  inteUigeoea.  U 
has  developed  in  our  people  those  marked  characteristica  of  a^-vsliait 
energy  and  practiced  mtcdligence  which  have  enabled  them  to  dived  m 
admirably  their  matchless  free  institutions.  We  may  admit  that  ia  our 
past  national  infiEmcy  the  older  educaticmal  establishmenta  of  Bnrape 
nave  been  enabled  to  boast  more  copious  contemporary  literateiey  aad 
a  greater  number  of  authors  in  science  and  art,  for  the  beat  nund  of  oar 
pemle  has  been  absorbed  by  the  pressing  practical  proldenus  of  mmmg 
dvUization.  Yet,  in  coming  a^  we  may  anticipate,  fh>m  tlie  oraader 
diftasion  of  educational  fatties,  that  a  greater  number  of  minda  wfll 
be  quickened  into  activity,  and  that  the  Augustan  age  of  America  wiD 
rival  in  learning  and  mental  activity  the  proudest  eras  of  hiatoiy. 

BOUNTY  LAND  OIUNTS. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  early  provided  for  land  boontiei 
for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  hue  and  navy  tor  servioes  ia 
the  Bevolntion,  according  to  the  promises  of  State  legislatioii,  and  I7 
act  of  June  1, 1796,  provision  was  made  of  bounties  for  servioea  in  the 
continiental  line.  The  act  of  May  6^  1812,  granted  bountiea  for  Bonriom 
In  the  war  of  1812  with  Oreat  Britain ;  the  act  of  February  II.  1847,  for 
services  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  the  act  of  Septembcor  28. 1850,  for  ser- 
vices in  the  Indian  wars  since  1790,  and  to  volunteers  and  State  in^k 
in  tlie  war  of  1812.  The  act  of  March  22, 1852,  extended  the  proviooM 
of  the  act  of  1850,  and  the  act  of  3d  March,  1855.  extended  and  eqosi- 
ized  grants  by  former  acts.  In  pursuance  of  tnese  provisiiHia  lande 
have  becA  grauted  as  bounties  to  the  aggregate  amount,  including  Vir- 
ginia  military  scrip,  of  71,852,595  acres. 

Of  the  wanants  isHued  under  the  acts  of  1812, 1847. 1850, 1852,  and 
1855,  there  are  still  outstanding  35,487,  to  satisfy  whicn  4,190,860  acRS 
of  public  land  will  be  required,  besides  satisfying  warrants  which  cod- 
flicted  with  prior  rights,  and  are  consequently  to  be  lifted  and  other 
lands  granted  in  satisfaction  of  the  same. 

In  the  issue  of  land  warrants  to  soldiers,  and  permitting  them  or  their 
assigns  to  select  the  locations  for  themselves,  instead  of  requiring  Ibe 
intervention  of  the  officers  of  the  govenunent  to  make  the  location  ia 
specified  military  districts,  it  was  supposed  that  more  of  the  country*! 
defenders  would  seek  homes  for  themselves  and  families  in  the  groaiag 
regions  of  the  great  west.  With  this  view.  Congress  exempted  the  war- 
rants from  seizure  and  sale  for  debt,  and  the  land  obtained  thert^by  6ob 
such  liability,  where  contracted  by  tlie  soldier  prior  to  the  issue  of  the 
patent;  but  notwithstanding  these  provisions,  it  is  believed  that  not  more 
than  1  in  500  of  the  recipients  of  the  government  bounty  have  located 
their  warrants — the  greater  pai*t  of  such  warrants  having  been  sold  and 
assigned,  the  soldier  having  i*eceived  in  cash  probably  an  average  of  la 
per  i^nt.  of  the  minimiun  price  of  the  land. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1808,  there  were  located  witb 
bounty  land  warrants  512,533.42  acres.  At  this  rate,  the  outstandinir 
warrants  will  soon  be  satisfied,  yet  considerable  numbers  are  still  being 
issued  by  the  Pension  Office,  some  880  having  been  delivered  within  the 
^<^st  fiscal  year,  calling  for  130,800  acres. 
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In  thejoHit  reBolution  of  Congress  approvedMarch  2,1867,  "Forthe 
reduction  of  the  military  l^3er\-atioD  of  Port  Riley,  and  to  grant  land 
for  bridge  puriweea  to  the  State  of  Kansas,"  it  is  stipnlated  "  that  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Riley,  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,"  shall  thereafter  be  the  channel  of  the  Republican  river, 
from  its  month  to  the  point  where  the  river  intersects  the  present  west- 
ern line  of  the  reservation,  and  the  land  released  fix)ni  said  resenation, 
and  lying  between  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers,  is  granted  to 
the  State  of  Kansas,  to  aid  in  the  eonatruction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ee- 
ptiblican  river  on  the  public  highway  leading  through  the  present  reser- 
vation; yet  upon  theexpreas  condition  that  this  grant  should  be  accepted 
by  the  State  of  Kansas  witha  guarantee  by  an  act  of  the  le^slature  that 
the  bridge  shall  be  kept  np  and  maintained  in  good  condition,  and  he 
Iree  to  the  use  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  all  transit 
purposes  without  tolls  or  charges.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  on  such 
acceptance  and  guarantee  being  tiled  in  the  ofiflce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  together  witli  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  Kansas  that  a 
gooii  and  permanent  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the  Republicau 
river,  a  patent  should  issue  for  the  land  granted  to  the  State  of  Kansas, 
or  to  such  company  as  might  be  authorized  by  act  of  the  legislature  to 
constrict  the  bridge. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  having  communicated  to  this  office  the 
data  contemi)lated  by  the  resolution  atbresaid,  a  survey  of  the  premises 
was  ordered,  and  n[>un  the  receipt  of  the  oSicial  returns  of  the  same  a 
])atent,  beaiiug  date  June  13,  1868,  pursuant  to  said  resolution,  was 
issued  forthe  tracttherein  mentioned,  the  same  having  beenfound  to  con- 
tain 3,!>22.06  acres,  the  patent  containing  the  projier  conditions,  stipn- 
lating  as  to  the  riglit  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  use  forever  for  all 
transit  puqwsea  without  tolls  or  charges. 

In  the  ease  of  Griaar  r».  McDowell,  6  Wallace  Reports,  page  381,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declares  the  fact "  that  from  au 
early  ]»eriod  in  the  history  of  the  government  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  thel'resident  to  order,  ft-om  time,  to  time,  asthe  exigeuciesof  the  pub- 
lic 8er\-i<«  re(]nired,  i)arcels  of  land  belonging  to  the  united  States  to 
be  reserved  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  public  uses." 

The  autliority  of  the  President  in  tliis  respect  is  recognized  in  numer- 
ous acts  of  Congi'CSR.  Thus,  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  May  29,  l&JO,  it 
is  provided  that  the  riglit  of  pre-emption  contemplat«d  by  tlie  act  shall 
iHit  "  extend  to  any  laud  which  is  reseired  tcom  sale  by  act  of  Cougress, 
or  by  order  of  the  Pi-esident,  or  which  may  liave  been  appropriated  for 
any  purpose  whatever."*  Again,  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  September 
4,  ISJl,  "  Lands  included  in  any  reservation  by  any  treaty,  law,  or  jiroc- 
lamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  resened  for  salines 
or  for  other  purposes,"  are  exempted  from  entry  under  the  act.t  So,  by 
the  act  of  March  3, 1853,  pi-OA-iding  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands 
in  Culifoniia,  and  extending  the  pre-emption  system  to  them,  it  is  de- 
clared "that  all  public  land  in  that  State  shall  be  subject  to  pre-emption, 
and  offered  at  public  sale,"  with  certain  specific  exceptions,  and  among 
others  of  lands  appropriated  "  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  or  reser\-ed 
by  competent  authority."! 

The  pro%isions  in  tlie  acts  of  1830  and  1841  show  verj'  clearly  that  by 
>4S(4tt.  u  Large.  42  r       ~~~  t&Id.,  406.  1 10  Id.,  346. 
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<«  competent  authority"  is  meant  ^'  the  authority  of  the  President,  aid 
officers  acting  under  his  directions.*** 

Dtiring  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1868,  the  Piestdeiit  ordcicd 
that  the  following  military  reservations  shall  be  established,  and  instaiie- 
tions  have  been  despatched  accordingly  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
proper  district  officers,  viz : 

In  Vf^ashingtan  Ibrri^orsf.— Waaddah  island,  and  certain  lands  on  the 
east  and  west  side  of  Neeah  harbor,  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca ;  also  at  the 
southern  end  of  Vashon's  island  and  on  the  north  side  of  Gig  hartior, 
at  tlie  narrows  of  Puget  sound. 

In  Montana. — ^Fort  EUis,  situated  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Gallatin  rivers. 

In  Dakota. — ^Fort  Buford,  at  theconfluence  of  the  Yellowstone  irith  the 
Missouri  river.  This  refieiTe  extends  15  miles  within  the  northeasleni 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  Montana.  Also,  Forts  Stevenson  and  Wads- 
worth,  the  former  situated  on  the  Missomi  river  below  Fort  Berthold,  and 
the  latter  on  the  GouteaudesPrairies,equidistantbetween  LakeTraverae 
and  Dakota  nver. 

In  Kansas. — ^Forts  Lamed,  Zarah,  and  Dodge,  all  of  them  situated  on 
the  Arkansas  river;  also.  Forts  Hays  and  Wallace,  the  former  about 
45  miles  noith  of  Fort  Zarah.  and  the  latter  on  the  overland  route  about 
25  miles  east  of  the  western  ooundary  of  the  State. 

In  California.—^'  The  Sisters,"  '*  The  Brothers,'^ and  the  "  Main  islands,* 
in  the  bay  of  San  Pablo. 

Under  existing  legislation  no  authority  is  given  for  the  disposal  of 
abandoned  or  useless  military  sites,  except  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Cth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  12th  June,  1858,  Statutes  at 
I^rge,  vol.  11,  page  336,  havhig  i*epealed,  with  the  exception  indicated, 
all  pre-existing  enactments  in  that  i-esijcct. 

In  the  jmlgment  of  the  Commissioner  iM)wer  should  be  delegated  to  the 
Executive  to  sell  all  such  useless  or  abandoned  sites  to  the  best  advan* 
tage,  requiiing  that  where  improvements  eltist  they  shall  be  appraised 
and  whcixj  available  for  iu*ban  puri)0S(»8  that  authority  be  given  to  have 
the  premises  suiTcyed  into  lots  of  such  projwitions  as  will  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  be  likely  to  be  most  profitable  to  the  United 
States  treasiu-y. 

MEASURES  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  ASTRONOI^nCALLY  OP  THE  EAST- 
ERN BOUNDARY  OF  NEVADA,  AND  OF  THE  C03DI0N  B0UTn>ARI£S  BE- 
TWEEN COLORADO,  NEBRASKA,  AND  WYOMING. 

Eastern  boundary  of  Nevada. 

In  the  act  of  July  20, 18G8,  making  appropriations  for  sundry  rivil 
exjienses  of  the  goveninient  for  the  year  enclin jir  June  30,  1809,  and  l«»r 
other  purposes,  provision  is  made  at  the  nite  of  not  exceediuj?  $"J5  prf 
mile  for  the  survey  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nexiida,  eai- 
mated  to  be  in  length  425  miles. 

In  virtue  of  the  authoi-ity  vested  in  tliis  office  by  the  aforesaid  Bfi. 
instnietions  have  been  d4»spati*hed  to  th<»  United  States  surveyor  p'B- 
eral  of  Nevada  to  enter  into  eontract  with  a  i)raotical  astnmonier  awl 
surveyor  to  determine  by  astronomical  ol)S4»rvations  the  37^  of  longitmlf 
west  from  Washington,  between  the  mid<lle  of  the  river  Colorado  of  tke 
West  and  the  42^  north  latitude,  that  degree  of  longitude  forming  tlie 

*  Wolcott  v$.  Des  Moines  Co.,  5  Wallace,  668. 
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eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  or  a  commcHi  bonndaiy  to 
Nevadn  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  as  defined  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  May  5, 18G0,  United  States  Statutes,  volume  I4, 
page  43. 

As  this  is  an  inix>ortant  geogmphieal  line,  it  is  reqiiired  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  determine  the  same  by  a  series  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, to  be  reduced  and  subjected  to  rigorous  discussion,  and  the  final 
results  deduced  in  accordance  with  well-established  mathematical  form- 
idie^  a  complete  record  of  the  astronomical,  magnetic  and  other  observa- 
tions, and  various  reductions  and  final  results,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  there  to  be  per- 
iDaiiontly  preserve*!  for  future  reference. 

Tlie  initial  point  at  the  intersection  of  the  37°  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington  with  the  middle  of  the  river  Colorado  of  the  West  is  required 
to  be  established  astronoroically  on  the  north  bunk  of  that  river,  on  the 
line  at  a  measiu«d  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  river.  A  shaft  of 
stone  will  there  be  erected  conforming  to  the  cardinal  points,  to  bear  the 
following  inscription,  to  wit:  Upon  the  east  face  "Arizona;"  on  that 
facing  south,  the  year  of  survey;  on  the  side  facing  west,  "Nevada;" 
aud  on  that  facing  north,  "  37°  L.  W."  The  monument  ia  required  to  be 
not  less  than  six  feet  in  length  by  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  four  feet  of 
which  will  project  above  the  surt'aee  of  the  earth,  two  feet  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  ground,  and  one  foot  at  the  top  to  bo  squared.  Around  the  shaft 
will  be  constructed  a  circidar  mound  five  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of 
stone  boulders,  tapering  up  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet,  pits  one  foot  in  depth  will  be  dug  opposite  the  sides 
uf  the  mouument. 

If  there  be  any  permanent  natural  objects  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  perpetuating  the  mouument,  the  bearings  and  distances  of  such 
objects  from  the  shaft  are  to  be  carefully  ascertained  and  described  in 
the  uotes  as  "witnesses,"  whilst  full  ami  accurate  description  of  the 
inoniuncnt  will  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

After  the  initial  imint  shall  liuvc  been  estublished,  a  course  due  north 
will  be  taken,  establisliiug  mile  posts  in  mounds  and  property  marking 
them,  to  the  intersection  of  the  37°  north  latitude  with  the  37°  longi- 
tude west  trom  Washington,  which  i>oint  of  intersection  will  be  the  north- 
west comer  of  Arizona  and  the  southwest  comer  of  Utah ;  ftxnn  thence 
to  the  intersection  of  the  42°  noith  latitude  with  the  degiee  of  longi- 
tude just  described  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Utah  aud  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Nevada,  mile  posts  to  be  established  as  in  the  first  instance.  At 
these  points  of  intersection  triangular-shaiwd  stone  monuments  will  be 
erected,  beai'ing  suitable  inscriptions,  and  surrounded  by  pits  aud 
mounds  similar  to  those  constructed  at  the  monument  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  tbe  iidtial  point. 

Around  each  mile  post  on  the  boundary  line  there  is  required  to  be 
constructed  an  earthen  or  stone  mound  lour  feet  high,  of  conical  shape^ 
with  pit  two  feet  square  and  eighteen  inches  deep  ou  tlie  north  and  south 
si<lcs  of  the  mound,  six  feet  trom  its  base. 

Prior  to  constructing  the  mound,  an  excavation  will  be  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  bottom  there  will  be  placed  a  marked 
stone,  with  quantity  of  charcoal,  or  a  charred  block.  In  the  field-notes 
it  will  be  stated  which  of  these  is  used.  Above  tbe  marked  stone  will  be 
planted  a  post  eight  feet  in  length,  six  inches  square,  bevelled  at  the  top, 
three  feet  planted  in  tbe  groond,  leaving  twelve  inches  to  project  above 
the  top  of  the  mound,  upon  which  will  be  durably  inscribed,  on  tbe  side 
tiuiing  north,  "37°  L.  W.j"  on  the  east  side  "Arizona"  or  "  Utah,"  as 
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the  case  maybe;  on  the  south  side  the  number  of  mfles  from  fheinitid 
point  in  the  middle  of  tbe  river,  and  west  side  ^^  Neyada."  Ev^y  mOe 
post  on  aforesaid  boundary  line  will  be  witnessed  by  as  many  natond 
objects  or  trees,  imd  the  bearings  and  distances  carefolly  stated  in  the 
field-notes.  If  no  permanent  objects  can  be  found  in  view,  that  Dust 
will  be  noted. 

It  is  also  directed  that  the  contractor  shall  avail  himself  of  oUmt 
natural  objects,  suchas  peaks  of  mountains,  or  bold,  prominent  land- 
marks standing  on  the  line. 

In  order  to  make  the  bounda^  perceptible  to  the  people  of  STevada, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and'  Arizona,  defining  their  respective  juriiBdictioDS,  it  it 
ordered,  where  monuments  cannot  be  erected  in  their  proper  mile  pcnntSi 
that  ^ey  shall  be  established  near  travelled  roads,  riversi  and  moun- 
tain passes. 

It  is  furtb^  required  that  sketches  shall  be  made  of  the  topognqiliy 
of  the  country  immediately  along  the  bounda^  line,  indicating  remaik- 
able  ranges  of  mountains  andlofty  jie^Ju,  by  which  the  vicinity  ofthebooa- 
dary  and  the  monuments  perpetuating  the  same  can  be  identified*  Hie 
map  of  tbe  boundary  will  exhibit  the  astronomical  and  mile  monummti 
erected  thereupon,  together  with  other  topogn4>hical  data,  and  whoi 
returns  are  made  to  t^e  United  States  surveyor  general  of  iMevada.  the 
same  will  be  accompanied  by  report^  exhibiting  the  character  or  the 
observations,  results,  and  their  application  to  the  determinati<Hi  ttod 
marking  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nevada. 

Kebraskaj  Coloradoy  and  Ndn-asJca  and  Wyoming  boundarieim 

In  the  aforesaid  appropriation  act  making  provision  for  the  eetabUdi- 
ment  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nevada,  authority  is  given  and  provis- 
ion made  for  surveying  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Nevade 
and  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  embraced  between  the  forty-first  and  forty-third  degrees  of 
latitude,  estimated  in  length  320  miles,  at  not  exceeding  $15  per  mile. 

Under  date  3d  September  last,  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  was  authorized  to  determine  the  aforesaid  boundaiy 
lines  astronomically,  to  survey  and  mark  them  in  tlie  field  in  aceordaoce 
with  the  boundaries  described  in  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
into  the  Union,  approved  April  19, 1804,  United  States  Statutes,  voL  13, 
page  47.  The  southern  boundary' of  Nebraska  was  astronomically  de- 
termined in  the  year  1854,  by  Captain  Thomas  J.  Lee,  of  the  topograpliieal 
engineers,  as  the  base  line  governing  the  surveys  of  public  lands  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Tlie  aforesaid  line  having  been  run  and  marked 
on  the  4(P  north  latitude  up  to  the  Eocky  mountains,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  this  parallel  further  than  the  point  of  interseetioa 
of  the  base  line  with  the  25^  of  longitude  west  from  Washington. 

The  following  i)oiuts  of  intersection  of  latitude  and  longitude,  together 
with  the  250  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  are  to  be  astronomicttUy 
determined : 

1st.  The 410 north  latitude  with  tho25oionptudewestCrom  Washington: 

2d.  The  41o  north  latitude  with  the  27^  of  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington: and 

3d.  The  43^  north  latitude  with  27^  longitude  west  from  Wasliinetoo. 

The  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Nebraska  i^nd  Iowa  has  beea 
ordered  to  enter  into  contract  with  a  thoroughly  competent  astrononer 
and  surveyor,  for  the  detennination  of  those  ix)ints  as  well  as  the  inter 
mediate  lines,  and  the  principlei^  and  re(]niroments  as  to  the  survey  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Nevada  are  made  applicable  to  the  survey  of  these 

'undaries. 
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GEOLOGICAI.  SUBTSY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

The  tTnited  Stat«s  geologist  appointed  to  condact  tlie  geological  explo- 
rations iu  Kebraska,  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  secoud  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867,  has  completed  his  service, 
which  was  restricted  to  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  and  the 
final  results  were  submitted  to  this  office  under  date  of  July  23, 1868. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  being  strictly  on  agricultural  and  grazing 
region,  with  healthful  climate,  and  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  dense  population.  It  possesses  a  highly  advantageous 
geographical  position,  traversed  by  national  thoroughfares,  luiiting  by 
rail  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  great  natural 
highway,  the  Missouri,  thus  possessing  direct  lines  of  communication  with 
the  various  commercial  ports  of  the  world;  but  like  the  neighboring 
States  and  tenitories  retarded  in  the  development  of  its  other  vast  re- 
sources by  insufficiency  of  timber  for  fuel  and  other  economical  purposes. 
The  attention  of  the  geologist  was  directed  to  the  practibility  of  restoring 
forests  to  treeless  plains  by  culture ;  also  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
from  the  natural  ivsources  of  the  country  a  substitute  for  timber  as  an 
article  of  fuel  and  for  building  material. 

The  inqturics  of  the  geologist  were  chiefly  upon  points  of  which  the 
following  is  an  outline. 

A  careful  and  earnest  search  has  been  made  to  discover  the  existence 
of  a  workable  bed  of  good  coal  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  At 
a  point  iu  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  in  Iowa,  from  75 
to  100  miles  east  of  the  western  limit  of  that  State,  and  in  some  of 
the  deep  valleys  further  west,  the  lower  coal  measure  rocks  make  their 
appearance,  consisting  mainly  of  sandstones,  shales,  coal^  and  some  im- 
pure limestones,  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  whole  estimated  at  from 
iW>  to  300  feet,  which  it  is  supposed  inclnde  all  the  workable  beds  of  coal 
in  Iowa,  and  which  at  these  points  are  found  in  strata  varyiug  iu  thick- 
ness firom  one  to  seven  feet. 

These  rocks  in  their  westward  extension  have  a  slight  but  gradual  in- 
clination to  the  south  or  southwest,  until  after  the  limits  of  Nebraska 
are  reached,  where  the  inclination  is  changed  to  the  north  or  northwest. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  at  Nebraska  City,  on  the  Missouri  river,  this 
lower  coal -producing  series  might  again  be  penetrated  by  boring  from 
COO  to  800  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  geologist  recommends, 
as  borings  have  already  been  made  to  the  depth  of  4U0  teet  in  that  lo- 
cality without  penetrating  substantial  strata  of  coal,  that  all  work  on 
shafts  be  discontinued  until  the  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  artesian 
borings.  The  discovery  of  such  strata  being  of  grave  importance  to  the 
material  prosperity  not  only  of  Nebraska  but  of  the  surrounding  States 
and  Territories,  the  geologist  suggests  that  borings  be  made  at  or  near 
Omaha  and  in  the  valley  of  the  great  Nemaha,  and  that  they  be  carrie<l 
to  the  depth  of  1,000  or  1,500  feet,  so  that  in  case  good  strata  should  not 
be  sooner  penetrated,  the  vexed  question  would  be  settled  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  a  supply  within  accessible  depth  in  eastern  Nebraska. 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  Nebi'aska  are  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  and, 
so  far  as  there  are  any  means  of  determining,  contain  only  thin  seams  of 
coal,  varying,  as  shown  by  the  natural  exposures,  shafts  sunk,  and  drifts, 
Irom  1  to  22  inches  in  thickness;  the  thickest  of  these  seams  being  an 
out-cropping  near  Aspinwall,  in  Nemaha  county,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State.  The  nimiber  and  extent  of  these  exposures,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  the  coal  as  fuel,  were  shown  in  the  preliminary  geological 
reports  which  were  submitted  mth  the  previous  annual  report  of  this 
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office.  Subsequent  investigations  only  confirmed  the  opinions  therein 
expressed  by'the  geologist,  that  only  thtn  beds  would  ever  be  found  in 
the  upper  coal  measures  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

These  results,  setting  at  rest  as  they  do  the  prevalent  idea  that  vast 
beds  existed  at  moderate  distances  beneath  the  surface  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Iowa  coal-fields,  has  tiu^ned  the  attention  of  settlers  with  redoubled 
vigor  to  the  feasible  mode  repeatexily  recommended  by  this  ofi&ce  of  ob- 
taining timber  and  fiiel  by  forest  tree  culture. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  restoration  of  forests  to  the  treeless 
plains  of  the  west  is  not  solely  confined  to  the  i)roduetion  of  fuel  and 
lumber  for  economical  purposes,  for  it  is  well  known  to  science  that  tree 
culture  has  the  eftect  not  only  to  change  the  character  of  the  climate* 
rendering  the  winters  less  severe  and  the  distribution  of  rain  more  eqn:U 
throughout  the  j'ear,  but  the  soil  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  may  be  materially  improved,  and  that,  too,  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. 

Peat,  as  an  article  of  fiiel,  is  regarded  as  ranking  next  in  importance 
to  coal,  and  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  sources  of  mel  in  Nebraska. 

Although  the  area  covered  by  bogs  in  that  region  is  by  no  means  great, 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  being  unfiivorable  to  the  existence  of  vast 
deposits  of  this  article  of  fuel,  and  although  swamps,  such  as  oc»cur  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  in  this 
country",  are  unknown  to  that  region,  still  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in 
the  State  in  which  peat  bogs  may  not  be  found  to  a  greater  or  Icfs 
extent,  and  these  will  yet  become  the  source  of  pmtit  inestimable  in 
value.  There  are  sevenil  diflferent  varieties  of  peat  found  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  value  of  which,  as  an  article  of  fuel,  dex>ends  upon 
the  amomit  of  carbon  it  contains. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  country  seems  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetation  from  which  peat  is  formed,  while  the  climate  and 
atmosphere  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  quantity  found  in  a 
given  locality.  Peat  in  calcareous  districts  is  generally  composeil  of 
coarse  grasses  and  sedges,  while  that  in  silicious  districts  is  likely  tol^ 
formed  from  mosses.  The  dift'erent  varieties  may,  by  an  experienceil  eye, 
readily  be  detected  by  the  color,  some  kinds  being  red,  while  others  are 
gray  or  black;  sometimes  they  are  almost  destitute  of  fibre  or  any  tnuv 
of  vegetation ;  again,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  far  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition.  Some  kinds  are  so  pure  that  in  burning  only  a  small  i)er 
cent,  of  ashes  remains,  others  contain  much  soil,  iron,  lime,  and  other 
mineral  substances.  The  surface  nx'ks  of  Nebraska  Imug  mostly  cal- 
careous, the  peat  found  there  is  chiefly  composed  of  fiags,  rushes,  and 
the  common  sedges  and  glasses,  which  add  a  vast  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  to  the  bogs,  while  the  peat  remains  a  part  or  all  of  the  year 
under  water.  Experiments  have  revealed  the  fact  that  peat  as  an  arti* 
cle  of  fuel  is  well  adapted  for  all  domestic  puri)oses,  and  may  be  used  in 
a  furnace,  stove,  or  grate,  and  gives  a  more  intense  heat  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  fuel.  For  the  purpose  of  generating  steam  its  uso  has 
been  successful,  both  on  steamboats  and  locomotives.  In  the  lattai 
one  ton  of  peat  nas  performed  the  work  of  two  tons  of  ooil,  while  im  tiM 
case  of  steamboats  the  results  were  still  more  satis&ctoiTi  PMt  f  '" 
more  than  double  as  long  as  the  same  amount  of  coaL  B&Af'^ 
can  be  generated  in  much  shorter  time  with  this  maJboUf 
coal  or  wood,  and  as  it  is  free  from  sulphiu*,  it  has 
favor  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  in  the  mam 
other  metals. 

In  regai  d  to  building  materials  the  iesa)ta  ahr* 
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sive  deposits  of  lime  and  sand  stoue  of  a  character  in  11180;  instances 
admirably  adapted  to  luiildiiig  iniiiwKes ;  of  materials  for  making  brick 
and  tiles  in  ulniot>t  inexLuustible  qnantities.  TLe  existence  is  ascer- 
tained of  potters'  clay  of  superior  quality  and  of  saflicient  (juantity  to  be 
ifgarded  as  of  impoitaiiee ;  and  furtlier,  tlic  general  excellence  lias  bi>cu 
discovered  of  well  water  und  the  facility  of  obtaining  it  at  i-casouable 
depths,  as  well  as  the  jiiTsencp  of  Hand  of  immense  extent,  thus  presents 
ing  facilities  for  the  niunnfacture  of  "  pat<mt  concrete,"  which  lias  lately 
gtown  into  high  favor  as  buildiug  material  on  account  of  its  durability 
and  cbeapuesa. 

The  geolofjiat  has  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  walls  built  of  stiff  clay  and 
gravel  moulded  and  closely  in'essed  together,  the  materials  for  which,  in 
unlimited  oxteut,  are  fountl  in  almost  every  section  of  the  State.  Walls 
coustnicted  of  these  substances  aixt  highly  appreciated,  esi>ecially  in 
those  i)arts  of  the  west  where  lumber  aud  other  buildiug  materials  are 
scarce.  Such  walls  may  be  rapidly  constructed,  and  are  remarbable  for 
heulthfulness,  cheapness,  dunibility,  and  beauty.  Tlie  gi-avclly  clays 
not  available  fur  buck -making  are  the  most  valuable  for  this  kind  of 
improvement.  A  consiilerable  portion  of  the  report  of  results  of  the 
exploration  is  devoted  to  the  local  geology  of  the  settled  portion  of 
^Nebraska  south  of  Platte  river. 

The  wauts  of  settlersand  the  means  of  meeting  the  same  in  the  readiest 
and  most  eeouoniical  manner  are  fully  considen'd.  The  rei>oi-t  will  ftir- 
lush  valuable  infonnation  not  only  to  science  and  the  people  of  Nebraska, 
but  to  those  of  tlie  whole  coiuitry  and  to  Europeans  anxiously  looking 
for  authoritative  publications  in  i-egaiti  to  the  resoutees  of  the  West,  pre- 
panitory  to  immigratiou. 
After  a«  examination  of  the  settled  portion  of  Nebraska,  the  geologist 
"  extendedhis  explorations  to  the  westwanlbeyond  the  limits  of  the  Btate, 
crossing  the  first  range  of  mountains  ou  the  line  of  the  Uniou  Pacific 
i-aUroad  into  the  Lanuuie  plaius,  and  iu  the  viciiuty  of  Port  S;inder»,  iu 
ordt;r  to  exniniuc  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  vast  deiwsits 
of  lignitti  ui  that  it>gioii,  retiuiiiiig  in  a  southeasterly  direction  into 
Colorado,  and  thence  noitli  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  to 
tlheyenne  City,  iu  tlie  Tenitory  of  Wyoming.  After  leaving  Cheyenne 
mid  proceeding  westwai-d  the  llrst  exjiosuru  obseiTcd  was  eight  miles 
west  of  Corpus  creek,  wliero  it  B<'eme«l  to  have  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains. 

The  lignite  beds  are  reported  as  varjing  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet 
in  thickness,  and  in  ap]>earancc  to  resemble  the  best  quality  of  Peiinnyl- 
vania  coal.  In  some  places  a  seam  several  inches  in  thickness  occurs  sim- 
ilurtocannel  coal,  as  if  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  it  wasfonnedwas 
originally  in  a  pulpy  state.  These  lignite  formations,  in  their  westward 
exi)an8ion,  are  reiwrted  more  extensive,  and  tlio  number  of  beds  exposed 
more  numerous,  and  are  believed  to  extend  all  the  way  to  Great  Sidt 
lake,  iu  Utah,  and  to  reach  overadlstrictatleast  40  miles  in  nidth  and 
200  mlen^h,  north  and  south,  through  which  passes  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  This  lignitaboms  readily  with  some  drsag^t,  even  when  taken 
from  anoDt-cnmpuig  Then  ithad  been  iDorow  1«8B  expoaed  and  subjected 
'  ^go^^o^^m^Ithua^i^t^dcjnff^m^^mladnsade- 

flionwl  by  the  minute  aciUcs  and  (*p;iii;^li-^i  if  inm  1  lyri  tea  scattered  tlu'ongh 
lbelum»s,biit,  aRcompuredmUii!ii.>(  lijtTiiiiunins  .;oals,thi8  mineridihel 
is  reuiailiubly  frve  frum  wilpluir  and  utiiiT  ti^n-i^i]  siibstAnces. 
All  thf*^  utMlaitf  J^OttUlABMUVBll-iU-fiuctl  cretaceous  rocks,  and 
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some  plants  were  obtained  by  the  geolo^;ist  in  a  bed  under  the  §ni 
strata,  whicn  were  appaiehtiy  identical  with  species  oocurriiiff  in  the  Til- 
ley  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  best  evidence  attainable  tends  to  show 
these  lignite  beds  to  be  of  the  lower  Tertiary  a^  the  strata  appearing 
to  have  beensnbjected  to  moderate  but  long-continaed  heaty  the  evidowe 
of  which  disappears  in  going  westward  from  the  main  range  of  mom- 
tains.  The  value  of  the  lienite,  and  especially  the  lower  stratBi  is 
increased  by  the  heat  to  whien  it  has  been  subjected. 

The  results  of  these  observations  tend  to  show  this  locality  to  be  the 
eastern  limit  of  a  remarkabfecoal  basin,  which  will  yet  have  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  early  development  of  idl  that  vast  range  of  ooan- 
try  between  the  Bocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevi^as.  l^ia  ragmi 
bSngso  scantily  supplied  with  timber,  both  for  iaeL  and  building  pur- 
poses, the  importance  of  the  existence  of  vast  deposits  of  mineral  fiidi 
cannot  be  overestimated.  These  fiu^ts  inspire  coniSdence  in  the  flitnic 
importance  imd  productiveness  of  that  immense  range  of  country  lying 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  lei^ing  to  its  eaify  set- 
tlement through  the  development  of  resources  not  hitherto  understood. 

'  In  the  light  of  tiiese  fisu^ts,  the  desert  is  transformed  into  an  inviting 
abode,  and  the  vast  treeless  plains  give  place  to  expansive  groves,  prober- 
ous  fiEuiiis,  and  happy  homes. 

The  report  in  extcMOj  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  valuable  acqnisitioii  to 
science,  and  of  material  advantage  to  our  i)eople  of  the  region  extendiig 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Sierras  and  Cascades. 

CONTINUATION  OF  GEOLOGICAL  EXPLOBATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  JKOUOL 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  appropriation  act  of  Congress  approrcd 
July  20. 1808,  authority  is  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Goienl 
Land  Office  for  the  extension  of  geological  explorations  as  begun  in 
Ifebraska.  and  to  this  end  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated. 


^raska. 

nmedu      ^  .  ^ 

charge  of  Professor  F.  Y.'Hayden,  as  geologist,  and  on  the  28t£  of  that 


Immediately  afterjihe  passage  of  the  act^  the  service  was  placed  in 


month  instructions  were  communicated  inlomiing  him  that  his  explon- 
tions  would  commence  where  his  Nebraska  labors,  under  instructions  of 
April  20. 18G7,  had  terminated ;  that  bin  geological  researches  would  be 
exteudeu  westward  of  Cbeyeuue  City,  through  I^aramie  plains,  as  far  a« 
Green  river,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Bridget,  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
that  his  reconnoissance  should  be  directed  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
llocky  mountains,  in  Colorado.  He  was  directed  to  examine  along  that 
slope  southward  to  the  Arkansasriver,  aiid,if  time  allowcni,  to  \isit  the 
public  land  parks,  viz :  Noith,  Middle,  and  South  parks  of  Colorada 

The  collections  of  specimens  illustrating  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
paleontology',  the  geologist  was  required  from  time  to  time  to  fonraid 
directly  to  this  office,  so  that  the  same,  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  might  be  deposited  in  departmental  chambers  aasigned  for  their 
preservation,  study,  and  investigation. 

He  was  further  directed  to  send  on  every  few  weeks  preliminary  reports 
of  the  progress  of  his  explorations,  in  oixter  that  this  office  might  and 
itself  of  the  information  in  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  conntrr 
designed  to  be  reconnoitred,  and  consolidate  and  arrange  the  same  fiir 
submission  to  Congress. 

In  the  preliminary  reports  despatched  by  the  geologist  from  the  field 
of  his  labors,  the  first  of  which  was  received  at  this  office  on  the  14th 
September  last,  it  is  shown  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  furnish  adetaiM 
account  of  his  operations,  but  merely  a  general  outline  of  the  work  done, 
wich  some  of  the  leading  results. 


I 
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Tbe  time  intervening  between  the  organization  of  the  corps  and  tJie 
Bubmissiou  of  hia  report  was  too  short  to  pennit  him  to  accomplish  any 
gTcat  amount  of  field-work,  and  prepare  a  report  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  maps,  diagrams,  and  sections. 

His  examinations  were  resumed  at  Cheyenne  City,  along  the  line  of  tlie 
Union  Pacific  railroad. 

The  geologist  ascertained  that  the  country  for  150  to  200  mil6s  west 
of  Omaha  is  very  fertile,  and,  in  an  agricultoral  point  of  view,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed;  beyond  that  point,  however,  tiiere  is  an  absence 
of  wood  audwater,  but  as  agrazingcountiy  it  will  eventually  prove  very 
Taluable. 

Geologically,  tiie  nnderlying  rocks  of  that  section  belong  to  the  upper 
coal-measure  formation;  overlapping  the  upper  coal-measures,  sand- 
stones of  the  cretaceous  period  are  discovered  at  about  20  miles  nortli 
and  10  miles  west  of  Omaha. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhom  river  the  rusty  sandstone  of  the  Dakota 
group  occupies  the  whole  country. 

About  200  miles  "west  of  the  Missouri,  along  the  Platte  river,  the  light 
clays  and  marls  of  the  Tertiary  period  comnjeuce,  being  kept  by  superfi- 
cial deposit  of  fine  brown  grit,  probably  of  post-plioceno  age,  aa  it  is 
filled  withrecent  freshwater  and  laud  shells,  suchasAeIu:,pbinorIii>,j)upa, 
aiidp/iizo.  These  tertiary  beds  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  Laramie 
i-ange. 

At  Sidney  Station  on  the  railroad,  and  at  the  west  of  it^  there  are  some 
tliick  beds  of  light  brown  calcareous  grit,  adapted  to  building  purposes. 

Along  the  base-of  Laramie  range,  IC  miles  west  of  Cheyenne  Citj',  there 
occur  beds  of  white  limestone,  of  the  carboniferous  age,  wliich  is  burnt 
into  lime  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  mountains  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  building-stone. 
Sieuites  predominate,  of  which  a  compact  flue-grained  variety  is  found 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  near  the  eommit  uf  the  first  range. 

About  30  miles  north  of  Cheyenne  City  a  vast  deposit  of  magnetic 
iron  ore,  of  the  beat  quality,  is  found.  Large  eiTatic  masses  (boulders) 
of  this  ore  lie  scattere<l  over  the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  neighboring  mountains,  where  the  ore  is  interstratifled  with 
metamorphic  rocks,  Uterally  forming  mountains  of  this  ore. 

This  locality  is  favored  by  nature  for  erecting  iron  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing the  ore,  the  same  l^ing  upon  the  surface  in  large  masses  and  quau- 
tities,  and  coal  for  I'uel,  limestone  fur  fiux,  and  building  material  fcnr 
erecting  titmaces,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  coal  found  in  this  locality  being  lignite  or  brown  coal  of  the  ter- 
tiary period,  will  answer  well  for  smelting  purposes  and  for  generating 
steam. 

The  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Torry,  of  New  York,  shows  it  to  consist  of — 

Carbon 59. 20 

Wat«r 12. 00 

Volatile  matter 26, 00 

Ash , 2. 80 

Total 100.00 

-lu  physical  appearance  this  coal  resembles  anthracite ;  but  the  specific 
gravity  is  lighter,  and  it  is  liable  to  crumble  in  the  atmosphere  if  not 
■  protected.    It  proves,  however,  to  be  equal  to  true  bituminous  cool. 

The  next  point  examined  was  the  valley  of  Chungwater  river,  north 
of  Chevenne.    It  is  ascertained  that  this  region  has  been  scooped  oat  by 
56  Ab 
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eorotton,  during  the  glacial  pmod;  evideiioe  of  formative  power  of  nafar 
is  shown  here  in  the  extensive  tenaoes  leading  along  tke  baoe  of  itm 
mountains. 

Sienitic  rocks,  formed  in  nudeos  of  this  range,  appear  at  tfaia  plaee^ 
upon  the  flanks  of  wMch  are  seen,  first,  the  red  arenaeeons  beds,  finim  1,089 
to  1,500  feet  thick;  also  fix>m  600  to  800  feet  in  thickneas  of  variegated 
marls,  ^t^out  fossils.  These  beds  have  an  inclination  to  the  ooothweit 
in  angles  of  19, 11,  and  4  degrees. 

Cretaceous  beds  are  here  well  represented,  containing  ImemKtm  09^ 
tu8  and  a  species  of  inoceramu$. 

tTpon  the  cretaceous  beds  rests  the  White  Bi  ver  tertiary ,  at  a  voy 
small  angle,  as  if  they  had  been  disturbed  by  tlie  latest  upward  move- 
ments of  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  next  point  examined  was  the  valley  of  the  Laramie  river,  bqpn- 
ning  at  Fort  Sanders,  and  extending  to  where  the  river  issaea  Cram  tht 
foot-hills  of  the  mountains.  It  is  nearly  a  level  country,  underlaid  bj 
cretaceous  beds,  through  which  was  noticed  the  oocurrenoe  of  thin  lag- 
ers  of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  the  fibres  being  vertibal  to  the  plane  cf 
stratification,  filled  abundantly  with  the  little  oyster,  OHrea  congmiM^  a 
number  of  vertebrsB  of  a  saurian  animal  were  also  found.  One  of  the 
spurs  projecting  from  the  main  range  exhibited  a  peculiarity  of  ehasM- 
ter  at  the  east  base. 

Above  the  spur  facing  the  Laramie  plains,  the  upper  <3etaoeoo8  bsdi 
lean  against  the  side,  and  no  rocks  of  older  dates  are  visible ;  on  the 
side,  lM)wever,  five  miles  distant,  there  can  be  distinctly  observed  tlie 
tire  series  from  the  carboniferous  to  the  summit  of  Na  3  eietaoeoiis. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine  the  exact  rdaticm  of  the 
morphic  rocks  which  flank  the  central  nucleus  of  sienite  in  all  this 
tain  range,  to  the  other  unchanged  beds  which  reach  down  into  the  tiI- 
leys.  £^  they  conformable  or  not  to  each  other  t  Did  the  mefeamv* 
phic  rocks  lie  in  a  more  or  less  inclined  position  prior  to  the  dqiositifla 
of  the  Silurian  or  carboniferous  beds  upon  them  t  Up  to  this  time  it  hai 
been  found  difficult  to  determine  these  questions,  in  consequence  of  the 
discordant  relation  of  the  two  series. 

The  sienite  beds  were  pushed  up  in  such  a  way  that  their  east  front  10 
almost  vertical,  and  the  cretaceous  beds  at  the  foot,  which  were  elevated 
at  the  same  time,  have  fallen  abruptly  down,  showing  that  they  jimwfd 
the  vertical  position  20  or  30  degrees. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  range  the  slope  is  more  gentle^  and  the  ear* 
boniierous,  triassic,  jiu^ssic,  and  cretaceous  beds  present  distinctly  their 
upturned  edges  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  geologist 

No  fossils  have  been  found  in  any  of  the  un(;hanged  rocks  below  Kd 
3  cretaceous,  and  west  of  Fort  Sanders,  nor  does  the  nature  of  theee  beds 
indicate  that  the  physical  conditions  during  their  deposition  were  faver- 
able  to  the  existence  ot'  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  certainly  not  for  the 
preservation  of  organic  remains. 

The  next  pomt  visited  was  the  gold  diggings  located  on  the  mamaH 
of  the  lofty  mountains  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  leitl 
of  the  sea,  and  near  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  gM  n 
sought  after  in  the  gulches  formed  by  the  little  streams  flowing  ftom  the 
Medicine  Bow  mountains  and  emptying  into  the  North  Platte  rinr. 

The  quartz  seams  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  stray  lumps  of  foU 
which  had  been  picked  up,  being  covered  by  a  great  thickening  of  suptf- 
ficial  drifl^  eluded  the  search  of  the  geologist.  §0  far  as  he  coold  obaervQ^ 
the  gold  IS  confined  to  the  lower  glacial  drift,  and  his  coiKdaakMi  ia 
that  gold  would  not  be  found  here  in  paying  quantities.    Theaa 
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tains  nre,  hovever,  a  continaatioii  northward  of  tlie  same  range  in  wMch 
the  rich  uiinea  of  Colorado  are  located. 

Id  the  more  lofty  ranges  and  in  the  lower  moantains  are  large  fofiests 
of  pine  timber,  which  will  eventually  become  of  great  valne  to  this 
country.  Already  large  quantities  of  this  pine  in  the  form  of  railroad 
ties  are  floated  down  €ie  various  streams  to  the  Union  Pacific  ^itroad, 
and  should  the  futnre  settlement  of  the  coimtry  demand,  a  class  of  i>eople 
like  the  lumbennen  of  Maine  ajid  Michigan  will  some  day  fill  these  moun- 
tain regions. 

There  are  several  species  of  pine  and  one  of  spruce  or  balsam  fir, 
Abks  Dovglagn.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  tree  ofl00tol50feet 
high  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  ties  made  from  this  spruce  are  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  observations  of  the  geologist  were  next  directed  to  the  ITorth 
Park,  the  geological  character  of  which  appears  te  be  as  yet  undeter- 
mined ;  the  route  lay  nearly  southeast  from  Fort  Sanders  up  the  Big 
Laramie  river  towards  its  source  in  the  mountains. 

Comparatively  few  exiiosnres  of  the  basis  rock  were  mi":  with,  as  they 
were  covered  by  suiwrflcial  drift;  a  few  sections,  however^  along  theriver 
banks  esbibited  the  same  succession  of  strata  observed  m  the  valley  of 
Little  I^aramie  river. 

As  the  Ibot-htlls  of  the  mountains  were  approached  the  transition  beds 
appeared  on  the  ridge,  all  rocks  of  more  recent  date  having  been  swept 
away  by  erosion. 

Scattered  over  the  valley  appeared  fragments  of  puddlngstone  and 
rusty-colored  sandstone;  beneath  this  was  found  an  exposure  of  400 
feet  of  variegated  arenaceous  rock,  probablyjnrassic.  Higherup  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  were  revealed  the  red  beds,  abont  1,500  feet  in  thickness, 
having  been  litted  up  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  presenting  lofty 
escarjiments  of  wonderfully  picturesque  appearance,  revealing  each  layer 
in  the  onler  of  succession,  but  cut  into  conical  or  pyramidal  shapes. 
The  harder  layers,  yielding  less  readily  to  atmospheric  influences,  project 
from  the  sides. 

Approaching  the  higher  ridges  of  the  moantains,  the  sienitic  nucleus 
was  seen  in  place,  but  the  unchanged  rocks  were  not  clearly  made  out 
in  contact  with  them,  so  as  to  define  their  exact  relation  to  each  other. 
Lower  down  the  geologist  passed  a  series  of  alkaline  lakes,  consisting  ot 
shallow  depressions,  which  receive  the  drainage  of  a  small  area  without 
any  outlet.  The  bottoms  of  these  lakes  in  dry  seasons  are  covered  with 
white  incrustations,  rendering  the  water  unfit  for  the  use  of  cattle  and 
destroying  the  life  of  such  fish  as  escape  into  the  same  from  the  fresh- 
water streams. 

The  course  of  the  geologist  along  the  Cherokee  trail  was  about  south- 
west from  the  Big  Laramie  river,  over  ridge  after  ridge  for  25  miles, 
where  the  North  Park  was  reached,  passing  through  some  highly  inter- 
esting scenery.  From  the  summits  of  the  high  ridges  there  wasobserved 
a  series  of  lofty  cones  or  pyramids,  ewmposed  of  metamorphic  rocks  of 
easy  disintegration,  giving  roundness  to  the  contour  of  the  hills.  The  r 
red  sienite  forms  the  nucleus  of  this  conical  elevation,  flanked  by  strata 
of  hornblende  and  gneiss,  with  i&trusions  of  white  quartz  and  greenstone. 

The  North  Park  is  nearly  quadrangular  but  somewhat  ov^  in  shape, 
extending  50  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  30  from  north  to 
south;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  border,  causing  the  included  space  to 
appear  like  a  vast  depression,  which  might  once  have  formed  the  bed  of 
a  lake.  The  sur&ce  is  undulating  and  well  watered.  Myriads  of  ante- 
lope vexi  qoietly  feeding  in  Mom  great  pasture-gronnd,  andalthoufi^  the 
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soil  is  rich,  tlio  season  is  too  biief  for  successful  cultivation  of  crops. 
Frost  is  formed  nearly  eveiy  night,  and  snow  falls  every  month  in  the 
5'ear. 

The  geology  of  this  great  basin  is  somewhat  obscure,  from  the  want  of 
facts ;  the  geologist  found,  however,  the  entire  series  of  red  and  varie- 
gated beds,  including  a  poition  of  the  cretaceous  stratix,  to  be  fnlly  repre- 
sented. They  all  inclhie  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  and  gradually 
assume  the  horizontal  position  toward  the  central  portion  of  Uie  p^^rk. 

The  lower  ci  Jtaceous  beds  to  the  southwest  form  very  conspicuous 
ridges,  and  are  composed  of  beautiful  puddingstone,  with  small  rounded 
pebbles  comiecjed  together  by  slliciouS' paste.  On  the  north  side  aw 
large  areas  covered  with  loose  sand,  wluch  is  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
resembling  the  sand-hills  on  the  Niobrara  river.  When  closely  exam- 
ined, the  sand  is  found  to  be  composed  for  the  most  part  of  rounded  par- 
ticles of  qimrtz  and  feldspar.  Scarcity  of  vegetation  gives  a  peculiariy 
barren  appearance  to  the  whole  tract. 

In  the  progress  of  his  explorations  the  geologist  on  leaving  the  North 
Park  crossed  the  range  and  descended  into  the  Laramie  plains,  observ- 
ing the  very  symmetrical  anticlinal  of  the  ridge,  with  red  sienite  for  iu 
axis,  and  bearing  on  its  sides  unchanged  beds  of  carboniferous,  tria&ac 
Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  in  some  places  the  tertiary  rocks.  The  plains 
of  Laramie  exhibit  a  broad,  undulating  and  almost  treeless  surface  ol 
60  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  50  from  north  to  south,  underlaid  by 
rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period,  isolated  patches  of  tertiary  with  small 
deposits  of  coal.  A  quantity  of  local  drift  was  found  on  Cooper  ereek, 
on  a  hill  500  feet  high,  paved  with  boulders  much  worn.  Still  proceed- 
ing westward  and  i*eaching  Rock  creek,  it  was  discovered  that  whei«\t:r 
the  tertiary  came  to  the  surface  it  exliibited  promising  beds  of  coal,  in 
one  place  showing  from  10  to  12  feet  thickness.  The  valleys  of  these 
two  creeks  were  erosive,  having  on  the  west  high  walls  of  coarse  sand- 
stone, in  which  were  leaves  of  deciduous  phanerogamous  plants  of  sup- 
posed Tertiary  age. 

The  next  point  examined  by  the  geologist  was  the  Elkliom  range  ai>d 
the  valley  of  the  Medicine  Bow  river,  with  its  tributaries,  the  tertiary 
and  the  cretaceous  being  tlie  prevailing  rocks.  Beds  of  coal  weix*  niH 
with  six  feet  thick,  also  beds  of  lignite.  The  rocks  exhibited  few  tnMvs 
of  deciduous  leaves  and  curious  coucretionary  structure,  the  ix>uudnl 
masses  becoming  divided  where  exposed  to  atmospheric  ageucicvS.  Lar^e 
deposits  of  iion  ore  were  seen  near  coal  beds.  The  auimals  obst»r\-tHl "in 
this  region  were  the  sage  rabbit,  the  little  n^^'k  squiirel,  and  the  coikiu 
the  plains. 

The  next  station  was  Pass  creek  wliere  large  accumulations  of  cntJ- 
ceous  and  tertiary  rocks  are  exposed,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  reacbiiir 
5,000  feet.  The  broad  i)lains  lying  west  of  the  Elkhorn,  with  elieerlt^^ 
fields  of  artemisia  and  covering  of  boulders  extend  westwiutl  to  Gnt^a 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado. 

The  course  next  taken  by  the  geologist  was  northwest,  to  the  viciairr 
of  the  Union  Pacilic  railroad.  The  ridges  showed  rusty  calcareous  saiwl- 
stone  of  upi)er  cretaceous  age,  inclinetl  at  an  angle  of  thirty  to  forty 
degrees.  Few  fossils  c^uld  be  seen,  inoet^^ramus,  baculite,  a"n<l  ostxvl 
being  most  common.  From  this  point  to  the  Laramie  river  the  same 
rocks  and  fossils,  lields  of  artemisia,  and  alkaline  lakes,  prevail. 

At  Cai'bon  station,  80  miles  west  of  Laramie,  numerous  coal  beds  ait 
worked,  side  tracks  having  been  laid  to  lacilitate  the  trau8iK>rtation  u 
the  railway.  More  than  1,000  tons  have  already  been  mined  ;  it  is  rf 
excellent  quality  and  appears  to  be  almost  inexhaustible,  and  owing  w 
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its  purity  is  regarded  by  experienced  miners  aa  snperior  to  English  or 
Pennsylvania  coal  for  the  generation  of  steam. 

Tlie  beds  of  rock  above  and  below  the  deposit  contain  leaves  of  popu- 
lus,  platanus,  and  tUia,  well  preserved. 

At  the  crossing  of  tlio  raih'oad  and  cut  at  the  North  Platte  an  exat&- 
inatiou  of  a  ridge  of  upheaval  was  made,  the  exposures  at  the  base  show- 
ing fine  gray  sandstoue,  80  feet  thick,  suitable  lor  building.  Next  above 
a  seam  two  feet  thick  of  indurated  elate  clay  with  gypsum ;  also  two  feet 
of  arenaceous  clay;  t«n  feet  of  compiict  gray  sandstone;  eight  feet  of 
arenaceous  clay  containing  traces  of  vegetable  fossils;  then  50  feet  of 
yellowish  gray  sandstone,  showing  similar  fossils;  then  150  feet  of  brown 
indurated  clay,  containing  femiginons  concretions,  and  finally  a  layer  of 
diirk  brown  arenaceous  mud  rock. 

At  Rawling  Springs  a  cutting  was  passed  displaying  the  entire  series 
of  rocka  irom  the  sienite  to  tlio  cretaceous.  The  sieuite  dips  70°  to  the 
southeast;  the  unaltereil  beds  rest  uiKjn  them  nearly  in  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  appearance  here  of  tlie  whole  series  suggesta  that  Potsdam 
sandstone  and  rocks  of  the  lower  Silurian  period  exist.  The  deposits  are 
from  500  to  800  feet  thick^  exhibiting  the  usual  evidences  of  tidal  strati- 
fication. West  of  Eawling  Springs  creta««oos  rocks  again  predom- 
inate, and  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  a  coal  mine  is  in  operation,  having 
a  seam  11  feet  thick,  and  is  probably  a  prolongation  of  the  beds  at  €ar- 
hoii  Kock  and  Cooper  Creek. 

At  tlie  station  called  "Separation,"  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  sinking  a  well,  encountered  at  the  depth  of  83  feet  a  bed  of  coal 
which  had  been  i>enetmted  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  leading  the  impres- 
sion that  these  coal  deposits  imderlie  the  whole  country. 

From  Overton  to  Bitter  Creek  tbe-beds  are  of  fresh-water  origin,  hori- 
zontal in  jmsition. 

Near  Black  Butte  station  there  is  a  bed  of  yellow  sandstone,  in  part 
coucretionarj',  varying  in  thickness  from  150  to  200  feet.  In  one  of  the 
layers  was  found  lui  abundance  of  deciduous  leaves  and  palm  leaf,  prob- 
ably the  Sabal  Vampbelli  of  the  coal  beds  of  the  upi>er  Missoim.  F'ullier 
on  Iwdsofmarine  tertiary  appear,  having  abundant  impressions  of  plants. 
On  the  surface  very  distinct  ripple  marks  are  found,  with  apparent  tracks 
of  animals  of  various  species.  From  this  point  to  Fort  Sanders  geology 
exhibits  but  few  changes,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  tertiary  and  creta- 
ceous character. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  MIKEEAl  INTEBESTS. 

The  proper  development  of  the  geological  characteristics  and  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  our  ]>eople. 

It  has  been  said  of  geology  that  "it  excites  a  distinct  interest  m  the 
external  charact^-r  of  a  country  or  district,  independent  of  the  beauties, 
rnggedness,  sublimity  of  its  aspect  or  of  its  geographical  peculiarities;" 
tliat  "  it  endeavors  to  trace  a  Counection  between  its  exterior  features  and 
interior  structure,  and  in  these,  its  simplest  details,  it  bears  upon  agii- 
enlture  and  ultimately  njwn  all  the  numerous  arts  in  which  mineral  sub- 
stances are  concerned."  Hence,  that  the  farmer  and  architect  should  be 
gcolojjists,  as  must  be  the  mineralogist;  that  it  is  thronged  with  "records 
of  strange  and  mighty  changes  and  convulsions,  or  revolutions  in  climate 
and  in  the  genera  and  at)ecies  of  the  organic  creation,  carrying  the  mind 
back  to  a  jwriod  infinitely  remote,  and  showing  that  everj-thing  as  we 
now  find  it  has  been  gradually  and  successively  developed,  as  it  were, 
and  that  man  himself  lias  appeared  but  late  upou  this  singular  stage." 
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The  legislative  mind  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  the  economic  valnedof 
science,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  local  communities  and  to  the  whole 
country,  in  giving  authority  of  law  for  setting  on  foot  geolo^cal  explora- 
tions elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  rejwrt,  with  a  view  to  the  analyses  ot 
soils,  the  ascertainment  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  same  to  the  sac- 
cessful  growth  of  different  agiicultural  products,  and  in  order  that  tbe 
hand  of  science  might  trace  the  beds  and  other  deposits  of  coal,  the  great 
propulsive  element  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  ores  of  the  useful  and  preeioo^ 
meUds,  extending  professional  researches  to  clays,  marls,  i>eats,  luid  to 
the  determination  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  rocks  and  liniest^Nif, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  as  building  materials. 

In  regard  to  mineral  interests  in  the  public  domain.  Con  j^ress  has  laid 
the  foimdation  by  a  carefully  prepared  enactment  of  a  system  destined 
to  be  followed  by  the  most  important  results  to  the  miners  and  to  the 
nation. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  idea,  although  on  a  very  limited  scale,  <rf 
these  interests,  chambers  have  been  set  apart  in  the  General  Liand  Office 
for  the  formation  of  a  national  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

Accordingly,  a  series  of  alcoves,  corresponding  to  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  have  been  prepared,  and  there  has  been  placed  in  the  same, 
so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  public,  a  collection  of  geological  and  mineral 
specimens,  ^ith  a  view  to  the  representation  of  each  State  and  Territ«T 
by  a  full  series,  not  only  of  the  metallic  minerals  proper,  but  coals,  peat, 
soils,  building  stones,  marbles,  porcelain  clay,  potter's  clay,  and  organic  or 
fossil  remains. 

The  collections  have  been  arranged  on  scientific  and  systematic  ba«ie«. 
looking  to  the  presentation  of  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  geological  mh- 
divisions  with  the  different  pesiods  and  epochs  uiK>n  a  regular  snde. 
having  at  the  base  of  each  cabinet  the  azoic  rocks,  formed  when  aniiBil 
life  did  not  exist  on  our  globe,  the  palieozoic,  mesozoic  and  cenozoir. 
following  in  natural  orde^  of  succession  and  including  all  the  geol<^;iGil 
subdivisions.  By  this  aiTangement  there  is  first  ]>reseuted  the  SUurun 
age,  or  age  of  molluskSj  at  the  bavse  of  which  in  the  Potsdam  n>cks  an- 
found  the  first  vestiges  of  anhu.al  liie,  such  aj^  shells.  Next  al>ove  is  tbf 
Devonian^  or  age  of  Ji^heSj  at  the  close  of  which  period  there  s(M*ms  w 
have  been  a  general  destruction  of  all  its  peculiar  sjM^cic^s  of  life. 

Then  we  have  the  CarhoniferouH^  or  ageofplantHy  when  V4»getation  wa? 
in  many  places  so  abundant  as  to  be  deposited  in  vast  beds,  afterward^ 
covered  with  sand  and  soft  eaith,  thus  to  become  by  heat  and  pn^ssurt 
changed  into  coal. 

Next  in  order  presented  is  the  lieptUian  age^  divided  into  the  Triame. 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous.  To  this  su<*ceeds  the  Tertiary  or  AfammaliaK 
when  animal  life  existed  in  many  of  its  luesent  forms  and  a  new  order 
of  life  was  instituted,  a  large  portion  of  which  continues  to  the  i^resWiJ 
time. 

The  utility  of  cabinets  of  this  character  has  been  acknowUnlged  K 
enlightened  nations,  it  being  iniixirtant  to  the  development  of  the  minr 
ral  resources  of  the  country  in  a  scientific  an<l  cc(moniical  manner.  Tb^ 
donations  and  additions  pre  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chaiii 
bers  a])proi)riated  to  that  pur]>ose  hav(»  be(»n  fille<l,  and  many  of  the  dkK 
interesting  siwcimens  cannot  be  exhibited  for  want  of  space. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  authority  of  law  be  givi^n  for  tbe  o»n 
stniction  of  a  suitable  edifice,  the  chambers  of  which  slionld  severulK 
represent  the  States  and  Temtories  in  n^ganl  to  their  geoh>gieal  aiJ 
mineral  interests  and  other  peculiarities,  so  that  at  tlu»  ca]>ital  might  ^e 
found  in  miniatme,  as  it  were,  an  illustration  of  the  wealth  of  the  differ 
ent  political  divisions  of  the  republic. 
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SUBTKY  OF  leLAKDS  m  MEANDEBED  LASBS  AND  BITEBS. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  survey  of  islands  in  lakes  or  rivers  in  districts  where  the  office  of 
surveyor  general  has  been  discontinued.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  in  regard  to  this  class  of  interests  is  this : 

Islands  over  which  the  lines  of  the  i>ublidkurveys  have  not  been 
extended  may  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  party  applying,  under 
the  jjrovisions  of  the  lOtli  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
30, 1802,  "to  reduce  the  eKi)enses  of  the  survey  add  sale  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States."    Statutes,  vol.  12,  p.  410. 

A])p1ications  for  the  survey  must  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavits  of  at 
least  two  reliable  and  disinterested  persons,  showing  30  clays'  notice 
had  been  given  the  conterminous  proprietors  of  the  intention  to  apply 
for  the  Biu-vey  of  such  islands,  stating  the  estimated  area,  character,  and 
situation  of  the  island  in  the  lake  or  river,  with  reference  to  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  section,  township,  aud  range  on  the  main  land,  the  same  to 
be  iliistnited  by  diagrams. 

Tlic  nidth  and  depth  of  the  channel  on  either  side  between  the  island 
and  the  main  shore  must  be  stated,  and  whether  the  conligiu^tiou  of 
either  shore  has  materially  changed  since  the  original  suirey  of  the 
water  front  on  the  main  land.  The  applicantjs  further  required  to 
designate  some  competent  aud  reliable  surveyor,  and  send  to  ibis  office 
a  statement  of  the  amount  for  which  the  service  will  be  performed. 

If,  upon  examination  of  the  data  x)resente<l  in  support  of  the  application, 
it  should  appear  that  the  premises  ought  to  be  surveyed  as  an  island  not 
connected  with  the  main  land,  the  applicant  will  be  advised  of  the  amoont 
necessarytobedepoaitcdwithapublicdepositary  to  the  credit  of  the  Trcas- 
'  urer  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  proper  appropriation  to  defray 
the  expense  not  only  of  the  field-work  of  the  survey,  but  of  the  sum 
required  to  pay  for  clerk-hire  in  the  examination  of  the  returns  and  the 
necessary  protraction  of  plats.  Uiron  the  requisite  deiwsit  beuig  made 
the  depositary  is  requiretl  to  issue  certificates  of  the  fact  in  triplicate,  one 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  all 
the  other  requirements  having  been  complied  with,  the  Commissioner  will 
issue  the  requisite  instructions  to  the  surveyor  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  field-work  of  the  siurey  in  accordance  with  the  public  land  system. 
The  fact  of  having  borne  the  expense'of  survey,  however,  will  give  no 
priority  of  claim  to  purchase  under  existing  laws,  or  affect  the  vested 
interost-of  any  party  should  such  exist,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
interest  the  premises  will  be  liable  to  sale  for  cash  to  the  highest  bidder 
upon  proi>er  notice  being  given  by  the  register  and  receiver,  luider  spe- 
cial direction  of  the  Commissioner,  as  contemplated  by  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  3, 1840,  respecting  fragmentary 
surv'cya  of  public  lands  and  the  disposal  thereof. 

THE  PRmCIPLBS  AFFECTING  THE  KIGHTS  OP  PROPERTY  ON  MEAKDEEED 
LAKES  AND  RIVERS,  AND  TO  THE  BEDS  OP  THE  SAME,  'WHEEE  THK 
WATER  HAS  DISAPPEARED  BY  NATUBAL  OE  OTHER  CAUSES. 

Questions  relating  to  the  title  and  ownership  of  islands  in  our  large 
navigable  rivers,  of  the  river  beds  themselves,  and  of  the  beds  of  tlie 
shallow  lakes  found  iu  many  of  the  western  States,  are  frequently 
brought  before  this  office  by  contending  parties;  the  premises  claimed, 
on  one  side,  as  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  entry 
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or  pre-emption  under  laws  regulating  tiie  disposal  of  the  public  dcnnaiiif 
and  on  the  other  as  private  property  belonging  to  the  owners  at  the 
opposite  banks,  upon  the  principle  of  the  English  common  law,  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  bank  of  a  river  not  navigable  holds  to  the  oentnd 
thread  of  the  same.  A  river,  at  common  law,  is  navigable  where  the 
tide  flows  and  reflows,  and  not  navigable  beyond  such  point.  As  Sat » 
the  influence  of  the  ti^  extends,  the  rivers  of  England  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts,  and  their  beds  are  public  {wc^MTty ; 
beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide  they  are  held  to  be  not  navigable  in  law« 
whettier  really  so  or  not,  the  admiralty  courts  having  no*  jnrisdictioD 
over  them,  and  their  beds  are  private  property. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  even  with  the  aid  of  steam,  the  naviga- 
bility of  English  rivers  above  tide- water  is  comparatively  inconsidiT- 
able  in  point  of  distance,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  instance,  with  the 
most  elaborate  improvements  in  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the 
erection  of  locks  and  dams,  over  250  miles. 

Such  cases  coming  before  the  officers  of  the  Land  department  are  usu- 
ally contested  with  great  perseverance  and  ability,  arisin|ic  probablv 
from  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  several 
States  upon  the  points  involved  have  been  conflicting. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  nile  of  the  common  law  in  this  respeirt 
is  applicable  to  our  large  streams  appears  never  to  have  been  eatu^ 
factorily  decided  by  State  or  national  tribunals.  Some  courts  have 
applied  the  principle  of  ad  medium  filum  aquae  to  our  largest  rivers  above 
tide-water,  notwitlistanding  this  maxim  had  its  origin  long  anterior  to 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  propelling  i>ower  in  England,  whei^  the  rivers  are 
comparatively  smaU,  and  then  only  navigable  where  the  tide  ebbs  ami 
flows,  and  under  a  system  of  land  administration  entirely  diflferent  frmu 
that  prevailing  in  the  United  Stiites ;  while  other  tribunals  have  regardful 
the  princi]>le  as  altogether  inapplicable  when  applied  to  streams  naviga- 
ble by  steamboats  for  thousands' of  miles,  floating  an  inland  commenv 
many  times  more  extensive  than  our  foreign  trade,  although  not  subjwt 
to  tidal  action,  and  where  the  method  of  alienation  is  restvictetl  to  IuimI.'* 
previously  surveyed,  with  the  boundaries  and  areas  carefully  detemiineil 
and  carried  into  patent  as  the  description  of  the  premises  sold,  wim 
express  reference  to  the  plat  for  greater  certainty  in  iilentifying  tin* 
tract  conveyed;  the  sales  being  executed  by  public  agents  exercisin;: 
sx)ecial  and  Ihnited  powers  according  to  statutory  iirovisions.  Tlics*** 
conflicting  judicial  nilings  furnish  contesting  parlies  in  such  cases  with 
numerous  argiunents  and  authorities. 

The  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales  are  the  Severn,  Mersey. 
Tliames,  Humber,  Ous(>,  and  Trent,  having  a  united  length  of  aUmt 
800  mile^,  but  a  navigable  distance,  even  by  steam,  through  nit*;in<« 
of  extensive  improvements,  amounting  in  the  aggivgate  only  to  a  littlf 
more  than  400  miles.  The  tlux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  is  ol>ser\'e«i  iu 
the  Scivern  at  the  distance  of  120  niih^s  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Thaiin*^ 
at  the  distance  of  72  miles,  and  in  tlu»  Ouse  and  TriMit  at  8om«»  dis- 
tance alH)ve  tluMr  junction ;  tin*  united  distance  of  tide- water  in  all  tbe 
above-named  streams  lx»ing  about  iiOO  miles. 

At  the  period  when  the  conunon  law  was  crystallizing  into  a  eomfiai't 
body  of  jurisprudence,  steam  v(\ss<'ls  wen*  unknown,  ami  sailing  vess4'ls 
not  being  adapted  to  make  headway  a<rainst  tin*  <lescending  current  of 
a  river,  it  is  not  )>robable  that  navi;ration  in  the  rivers  of  Biiglfiiid 
extended  l>eyond  the  flowing  and  n^iowing  of  the  tide.  Hence  desig- 
nating a  river  l]K\vond  the  flow  of  the  tide  as  not  nariffdMe  wmi  at  that 
age  strictly  accurate  in  the  country  whei*e  common  law  had  its  OK^|ta| 
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and  the  common  law  dofinition  of  a  "navigable  rlTer"  was  reasonable 
and  just. 

SitK^e  navigable  streams  were  tiseiul  to  the  pnblic  as  great  eommer- 
eial  liighways,  the  policy  of  the  law  prohibited  their  beds  from  becoming 
private  property,  and  consequently  the  beds  of  nil  rivers  as  far  as  the 
tide  flowed  and  reflowed  belonged  to  the  Crown  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all;  and  as  they  were  not  navigable  in  fact  beyond  the  flow  of  the 
tide,  they  were  of  no  more  importance,  commercially  speaking,  than  the 
numerous  smaller  rivers  over  which  the  lines  of  our  public  surveys  are 
uniforndy  extended,  and  the  title  to  which  passes  to  the  patentees  with 
the  tracts  of  land  through  which  they  flow,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  not  nav- 
igable, or  in  which  the  tidedid  not  flow  and  reflow,  were  private  property, 
The  voloutal  settlers  introduced  the  principles  of  the  common  law  so  far 
as  applicable  to  the  changed  circumstances  surrounding  them,  and  find- 
ing the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope  generally  short,  with  rapid  currents, 
similar  to  the  rivers  of  England,  being  practically  unnavigable  for  sail- 
ing vessels  beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide,  they  applied  its  dcfiuitions  and 
ita  rules  to  the  rivers  of  tlie  New  World.  Consequently  an  American 
river  not  aflTected  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  was  regarded  as  not 
navigable.  Since  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  England  was  conflned  to 
public  na\'igablc  waters,  embracing  rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  the  same  limit  was  assigned  to  it  by  our  earliest  decisions.  The  ' 
coiu^s  of  the  United  States,  in  construing  the  jndieiary  act  of  1~6'J, 
granting  to  the  district  courts  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 
including  all  seizings  under  the  laws  of  impost,  navigation,  or  tnide,  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  seizures  are  made  on  waters  which  "are 
nariguUe  tVom  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  tons  burthen,  within 
their  respective  districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high  seas."  (Statutes  at 
I^rge,  vol.  1,  page  76,  sec.  9.)  Here,  although  the  act  extends  the  juris- 
diction in  exjiresa  terms  to  waters  navigable  from  the  sea,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stat«^s  restri<5ted  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  tide- 
water in  repeated  decisions  by  adopting  the  common-law  definition  of 
navigability,  and  holding  a  river  in  which  the  tide  did  not  ebb  aud  flow 
as  mmavigablo  in  law,  whether  navigable  in  fact  or  not-.  Heuctt  the 
Mississippi  at  the  (bstanee  of  several  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  from  that  point  upwards,  and  all  its  navigable  tributaries,  funush- 
ing  navigation  tor  nearly  17.000  miles,  were  defined  as  streams  not 
nn\-igable ;  and  to  this  construction  of  (he  act  of  173il  ihe  Supreme  Court 
adhered  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  following  a  delinitiim  theofl- 
spring  of  a  different  age,  and  having  reference  to  a  class  of  rivers  with 
none  of  the  commercial  cbai-acteristics  of  the  magnificent  arteries  of 
trade  which  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  ■ 

In  the  early  history  of  the  government  and  in  the  old  thirteen  States 
this  constniction  was  not  far  from  correct  in  point  of  fact-j  because  at 
at  that  period  tlie  head  of  navigation  on  the  rivers  emptying  into  tlto 
Atlantic  was  generally  the  head  of  tide-water.  It  was  only  after  the 
vjdlcy  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  settled,  and  particularly  after  steam- 
boats came  into  general  use  on  the  western  rivers,  that  the  incon- 
^Tuience8  of  the  common-law  definition  of  a  navigable  rivei?  began  to  be 
seriously  felt.  After  deciding  sevend  cases  arising  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  encountering  embarrassments  in  determining  how  far  up  that 
sti-eara  tlie  tide  really  extended,  the  court  finally,  in  1851,  in  the  case  of 
the  proi>eller  Genesee  Chief  et  al,  rs.  FitKhugli  et  at.,  1'2  Howard,  443, 
abandoning  the  common-law  definition  of  navigable  water,  and  adopting 
that  of  the  eivU  law,-which  recogiuzes  all  rivers  as  navigable  whi<;h  are 


ich  recogiui 
]  admirdLty 


really  eo,  bdd  that  tlie  admiralty  Jurisdiction  granted  to  the  district 
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oonrts  in  the  IJiiited  States  under  tlie  Gonstitation  extends  t 
gable  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  without  regaid 
and  flow  of  the  tides.  The  Ohief  Justice,  in  delivering  thb  oni 
conrt  and  referring  to  the  definiti<Hi  tibat  limits  navigabffii 
water,  said :  ^^If  such  be  the  construction,  th«i  a  line  drawn 
river  Mississippi  would  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oonrts  of: 
although  ttiere  were  ports  of  entiy  above  it,  and  the  water  m 
navigable  and  the  commerce  as  rich  and  exposed  to  the  saa 
and  incidents  as  the  commerce  below.  The  distincti<m  waM 
artificial  and  arbitrary,  as  well  as  ui\ju8t,  and  would  make  the 
tion  of  the  United  States  subject  <me  part  of  a  public  river  to 
diction  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  deny  it  td  ano 
equally  public  and  but  a  few  yards  distant. 

^^It  is  evident  that  a  definition  that  would  at  this  dsj  fin 
rivers  in  this  country  to  tide-water  rivers  is  utterly  inadmiaril 
have  thousands  of  nules  of  public  navigable  waters,  indudiof  1 
rivers,  in  which  there  is  no  tide.  And  certainly  there  can  to  i 
for  achniralty  power  over  a  public  tide-water  whidi  does  not  9f 
equal  force  to  any  other  public  water  used  for  commercial  pan 
foreign  trade."  (See  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  thia  point :  11 
the  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheaton,  428 ;  Peroux  vs.  Efowaid,  7  2b 
Steamboat  Orleans  vs.  Phoebus,  11  Peters,  175 ;  Waring  et  oL  i 
5  Howard,  441 ;  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company  vt.  U 
Bank,  0  Howard,  344;  and  the  case  above  quoted,  subsequently  i 
and  affirmed  in  the  case  of  the  Hine  vs,  Trevor,  4  WaOaee,  6S 
the  question  presents  itself,  regarding  it  as  purely  artiScid,! 
and  unjust,  to  sufier  a  line  across  the  Mississippi  at  the  hew 
diflicult  and  perhaps  impossible  accurately  to  locate,  to  limit 
diction  of  the  admiralty,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  ports 
above  such  line,  the  water  as  deep  and  the  commerce  as  rich  i 
wliethor  the  same  reasons  do  not  prove  the  absurdity  of  reta 
common-law  distinction  a«  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  holding  tha 
of  it  below  such  line  as  jmblic  proi)erty,  on  account  of  itschai 
naviprability,  and  that  above  the  line  as  private  property,  : 
possessed  of  the  same  commercial  impoilance  and  similar 
resi>oct  to  that  below  the  line,  except  in  the  ebbing  and  flo^ 
scarcely  distinguishable  tide.  Such  application  of  common-i 
ciples  is  believ^  to  be  at  variance  with  it«  spirit,  and  woidd 
probably  be  sanctioned  in  an  English  court. 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  deciding  the  case  of  Carson  r*.  I 
Binn.,  477,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of 
qnehanna,  says : 

If  such  a  river  had  existed  in  Enp^land,  no  sneh  law  (declannj^  its  bed  to  be  pr 
erty  beloof^iuff  to  the  owners  of  its  banks)  woald  ever  have  been  applied  tt 
streams  in  which  the  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow  are  small. 

Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York,  in  The  Canal  Commissi 
Tlie  People,  5  Wend.,  423,  holds  the  following  language  : 

It  is,  therefore,  preposterous  to  contend  that  the  limited  doctrines  of  the  etmm 
applicable  to  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  Niagara,  and  SL  Lawreocei  i 
ble,  Grand  Island,  in  the  JXiagnra,  with  16,000  acres,  would  belong  to  the  o«i 
shore 

And  in  a  quite  recent  case  in  New  York  the  common-law  ndei 
phatically  r^ected  in  one  of  the  ablest  decisions  ever  rendered  on  ti 
tion.    See TVi^ People  vs.  Canal  Appraisers,  33  New  York,  {6  TifiH 

The  latg^  tvvet^  o^  ^\\^  \^\\\\fc^  ^t».te^  above  tide  water  coi« 
therefore,  to  t\ie  iias'\^'5\\Afe  ^^^^fc-\^vsL\fe\  x\nvj?c%  vi\^\^^ud^  in  eveiyfl 
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inly  the  immaterial  incident  of  not  being  inflnenced  by  the  tide, 
&r  fix)m  those  not  navigable  in  all  other  particulars.  As  to  hav- 
a  of  entry,  and  being  carrying  places  of  foreign  and  domestic 
ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts,  they  are  like  the 
er  rivers  of  England,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  the  same 
or  holding  their  beds  to  be  public  property,  and  certainly  more 
¥hy  that  question  should  be  determined  by  the  commerci^  char- 
the  streams  than  by  the  wholly  imimportant  circumstance  of 
ore  or  less  remote  from  the  sea.  It  would  appear  unreasonable 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  above  tide,  having  an  aggre 
dgable  distance  of  more  than  6,000  miles,  upon  the  same  footing 
elusive  ownership  as  the  upper  portions  of  the  Thames  and  the 
naturally  not  navigable  at  all  at  such  points.  Equally  inappropri- 
to  subject  conveyances  by  patent  of  lands  bordering  on  these 
er  large  streams,  the  beds  of  which  are  meandered  and  unsur- 
o  the  same  rules  of  construction  as  to  boundary  that  apply  to 
K>unding  on  the  unnavigable  rivers  of  England,  and  hold  that  a 
nee  of  a  quarter  section  of  land  on  the  upper  Mississippi  carries 
intee  to  the  centre  of  the  river  in  the  same  manner  as  a  grant  on 
ks  of  the  Thames,  above  tide- water,  would  carry  the  grantee  to 
die  of  that  stream.  Here  all  analogy  seems  wanting,  and  a  com- 
^  maxim,  excellent  and  valuable  in  its  place,  is  violently  forced 
vice,  never  sanctioned  by  an  English  authority  that  has  come 
iir  notice.  In  the  public  land  system  of  the  United  States  many 
of  land  are  sold  traversed  by  a  river  over  which  the  lines  of 
lie  surveys  have  been  extended,  the  bed  of  which  constitutes  a 
the  section  conveyed,  is  paid  for  by  tiie  purchaser  and  covered 
»atent.  In  such  a  case  the  patentee  is  the  exclusive  owner  of  the 
;he  stream  within  the  boundaries  of  his  purchase,  and  according 
e  authorities,  American  and  English,  he  may  sell  the  bed  to  one 
d  the  banks  to  another ;  he  may  sell  the  banks,  reserving  the 
pose  of  the  banks  to  several  purchasers,  with  one-half  the  bed 
or  he  may  sell  the  whole  of  the  river  bed  to  the  purchaser  of 
le  banks.  Being  the  exclusive  proprietor,  his  right  to  deal  with 
erty  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  best  is  undoubted,  and  if  he 
e  i>recaution  to  express  his  intention  in  clear  and  explicit  lau- 
here  is  nothing  left  for  a  court  of  justice  to  do  but  to  enforce  his 
according  to  such  intentions.  But  suppose  that  in  conveying  the 
!  banks  to  several  purchasers,  bounding  each  by  the  river,  with- 
express  reservation  of  the  bed,  he  uses  language  somewhat 
as  to  his  intention  to  cany  each  grantee  to  t£e  middle  of  the 
>r  limit  him  to  the  banks.  Here  is  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  in  giving  a  construction  to  the  doubtful  calls  in  the 
ion,  and  the  maxim  tisque  adjilum  aquce  is  adopted  for  the  pur- 
furnishing  legal  certainty  in  a  case  where  actual  certainty  is 
.  In  this  case  the  grantor  would  be  presumed  to  have  intended 
)  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  boundary,  for  the  reason  that 
le  owner  of  the  stream  he  had  the  power  to  convey  it,  and  not 
ised  language  clearly  indicating  a  different  intention,  as  it  was 
rest  and  duty  to  do  if  he  wished  to  reserve  the  bed,  the  grant 
ye  construed  strictly  as  to  him  and  liberally  in  favor  of  the 
J ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  position  of  every  grantor  in  England 
e  conveyances  the  rule  of  ad  medium  filum  aquas  is  applied.  In 
Oise  it  is  a  rule  of  construction  and  gives  eftect  to  what  \^  vt^- 
o  have  been  the  intention  of  the  grantor  in  cases  'w\ierei\ie>\i\\.OL 
er  to  convey  according  to  that  nde  and  failed  to  ueK^\aii^^\&^ 
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dearly  showing  a  difRsrent  intentioiL    Oonveyanoes  made  in  this  eouh 
try  by  imtentees  and  their  grantees,  of  lands  on  the  margiiia  of  liTcn 
whose  beds  have  been  sorv^red  and  patented,  present  the  sune  oppor- 
tnnities  for  the  application  <rf  the  maxim  as  conveyanceB  in  Enff^and  or 
in  the  older  States  of  tlie  Union.    But  such  conveyances  are  aUx^geUier 
dififerent  in  several  essential  particulars  from  that  of  United  States  pat- 
ents for  land  bordering  on  meandered  and  unsnrveyed  streams.    In  meh 
cases  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  it  was  the  intention  to  convey  to  the 
middle  of  the  river,  for  the  sale  was  regulated  by  law,  which  provides 
only  for  dieq[K>sal  of  lands  previously  surveyed  and  platted,  no  anthority 
existing  to  embrace  unsnrveyed  land  in  the  patent-.    There  aire  no  doabc- 
ftal  calls  requiring  the  intervention  of  a  court  to  construe  them;  aD  is 
dear  and  explidj^  evidenced  by  the  field-notes,  by  the  plat,  by  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  sale,  and  by  the  terms  used  in  tbe  descrip- 
tion in  the  i>atent.    All  these  are  open  to  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  the  i>atentee,  and  being  presumed  to  know  what  the  law  pro- 
vides, he  is  charged  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  being  unsnrveyed,  was  inalienable  when  the  patent  was  issued. 
Such  a  sale  is  tiierefore  wanting  in  all  those  characteristics  which,  at 
conunon  law,  are  necessary  to  call  into  force  the  maxim  quoted.    It 
never  could  be  applied  where  the  premises  conveyed  were  clearly  ami 
explicitly,  by  express  language,  limited  to  the  banks,  or  whcoe  the 
grantor  had  no  power  to  go  beyond.    The  bed  of  the  river  never  paived 
as  an  inddent  or  appurtenance  to  a  conveyance  of  the  bank,  bnt  m  a 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  grant,  as  a  part  of  the  premiaea  actuidlT 
described,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  call  was  intended  to  follow  the 
central  thread  of  the  stream.    It  is  more  than  preposterous  to  hcid  that 
a  government  patent,  like  the  deed  of  an  individual,  is  to  be  constnied 
strictly  against  the  government  and  in  favor  of  the  grantee. 

The  di8i)08al  of  the  United  States  lands  is  regulated  by  statales  with 
which  every  patentee  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted;  they  are  carried 
into  effect  by  ministerial  oilicers  whose  duties  are  also  prescribed  bylaw, 
and  the  question  in  all  such  cases  is,  what  does  the  law  provide  f  Within 
its  provisions  the  acts  of  the  officers  are  valid :  if  they  exceed  these,  ther 
are  void.  See  0  Cranch,  87,  Polk's  Lessee  vs.  Wendell;  also,  5  Wheaton, 
301.  An  individual  acting  in  liis  own  l)ehalf  is  presumed  capable  of  jutv 
tecting  his  interests,  and  as  to  his  own  a(?ta  such  arulcof  constructitMiis 
proi)er.  The  people,  acting  tlirough  public  agents,  have  no  protectioo 
except  upon  the  piinciple  that  the  laws  tliey  have  enacted  contain  the 
full  nicaaiu^  of  tlieir  agents'  authority.  The  inapplicability  of  the  maxim 
usque  adjilum  aquce  to  sales  of  land  made  according  to  a  previous  MinK 
and  i)lat  may  l)e  further  illustrated  iis  follows:  Sections  one  and  two«»f 
a  certain  to\mshix)  ai*e  exi)08ed  to  sale  according  to  law;  the  line  U'twern 
the  two  sections  runs  up  a  river  surveyed,  platted,  and  sold,  in  wirh 
manner  as  to  leave  one-ibnith  the  bed  on  section  one,  and  three-fourths 
on  section  two.  The  i)atonts  descril>e  X\\q  land  according  to  the  lines  of 
siu-vey,  and  the  sections  are  held  by  diffoi-ent  gnintees,  section  one  U'in;: 
sold  first  Will  it  be  contended  now  that  the  patentee  of  section  om* 
csui  cross  the  lines  of  his  section,  and  elnim  half  the  bed  of  the  rivt^r! 
It  is  very  clear  that  he  cannot,  for  in  that  case  he  woidd  appn>pri:it(* 
l)art  of  section  two,  which  he  never  pnnrhaae<l,  and  which  was  |>at«»nt«n" 
to  another  gi-antee.  If  the  line  betwoen  the  two  sections  were  to  run  ui 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  leaving  tlni  whole  of  the  be<l  on  section  f wiw 
the  grantee  of  section  one  would  still  l>o  limited  by  his  section  lines  shmI 
the  whole  of  the  bed  woiUtl  belong  to  the  grantee  of  section  two,  ni**?** 
lK>sitions  cannot  be  controverted.  They  have  bei»n  acted  ujionever  siiMv 
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the  foundattoD  of  tbe  public  land  syBtetn,  are  a  matter  of  frequent  occor- 
reuce,  and  ftimish  a  complete  answer  to  tbe  claim  tbat  the  common-law 
rule  of  riparian  ownership  applies  to  sales  made  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  if  tbe  patentee  of  sectiou  one  cannot  cross  bis 
lines  and  claim  to  the  middle  of  a  surveyed  river,  subject  to  sale,  the  bed 
of  which  hes  wholly  iu  section  two,  with  its  margin  on  sectiou  one,  upon 
what  principle  can  he  cross  the  lines  of  his  grant,  and  claim  to  the 
middle  of  a  river  entirely  segregated  from  the  Baleable  lands,  unsur^'eyed 
and  not  subject  to  disposal.  The  reason  wby  the  common-taw  maxim 
has  no  application  to  these  sales  ia  simply  because  it  never  was  applied 
to  grants  in  which  the  calls  were  certain  aud  explicit,  and  the  iuteution 
to  limit  tbe  grantee  to  the  bank  or  shore,  expressed  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage; circumstances  necessarily  incident  to  sales  of  land  made  accord- 
ing to  surveys  and  plats  preriously  executed.  In  au  ably  contested  case 
recently  before  this  ofSce,  from  one  of  the  northwestern  States,  involv- 
ing claims  to  premises  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  expanding  into 
what  is  usually  called  a  lake,  the  iaets  and  rulings  were  to  the  following 
effect:  The  premises  were  not  the  product  of  gradual  accretions  to  the 
fractional  lota  bounding  on  the  waters,  enlarging  their  areas  aud  changing 
tlie  course  of  the  river  and  la&e;  nor  was  the  same  a  poition  of  the 
main  land  previously  surveyed,  sold,  and  subsequently  detached  from 
tbe  shore  by  the  inixiads  of  the  stream.  In  the  latter  case  uo  action 
oould  be  taken,  tbe  power  of  this  ofSce  to  exercise  control  over  the  public 
lands  ceasing  with  their  sale;  for  tracts  once  disposed  of  to  private  par- 
ties cannot  of  course  be  surveyed  aud  sold  a  second  time.  In  reference 
to  such  inconsiderable  augmentations  as  are  frequently  made  to  lauds 
bounded  by  a  stream  by  the  deposit  of  alluvion  between  the  foimer  bauk 
aud  the  receded  waters,  the  rule  of  the  common  law  has  been  recoguized 
an  gi^'ing  to  riparian  proprietors  the  new  formed  soil,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  profits  aud  advantages  of  a  thing  belong  of  right  to  him  who, 
under  a  change  of  cii'cumstances,  is  exposed  to  suffer  its  damages  and 
loases.  The  land  found  within  the  old  meandered  lines  of  the  lake  fall- 
ing within  neither  of  the  classes  of  formations  above  mentioned,  may 
be  described  as  the  result  of  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  waters  by 
■vai>oration,  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  river,  by  the  suc- 
fscasive  deposit  of  allurion  brought  down  the  stream  during  frcahets,  and 
the  annual  accumulations  arising  from  the  decay  of  deiiae  vegetation. 
These  agencies  have  doubtleaa  been  operating  for  many  years,  gradually 
changing  the  condition  of  the  premises  ti-i>m  water  to  land,  as  similar 
causes  are  tranaformiug  the  channels  and  beds  of  many  of  the  shallow 
rivers  and  lakes  in  all  portions  of  tbe  country.  The  extent  of  tbe  prem- 
ises thus  affeuted,  and  which  was  the  subject  matter  of  our  ruling,  is 
about  COO  acres,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  what  would  be  section  17 
and  a  small  part  of  what  would  1^  section  18,  if  surveyed  aud  designated 
on  an  ordinary  township  plat,  with  jwrtions  of  tbe  partially  smreyed 
s<'ctions  7,  8,  16,  and  20,  covering  an  area  much  larger  than  tbat 
at  the  fractional  lots  or  smaller  subdivisions  bounding  the  marsh.  To 
tlie  claim  of  the  contestants  that  the  land,  if  any  exists,  belongs  to  tbe 
owners  of  the  adjacent  lots,  upon  the  commoil-law  doctrine  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  either  buik  of  an  nnna^ngable  stream  owns  to  the  middle 
thread  of  the  same,  or,  as  osually  exi>re8sed,  ad  medium  filwn  aqua,  and 
tbat  the  proprietor  of  both  banks  owns  tbe  bed  of  the  river,  it  may  be 
replied  tbat  even  at  common  law  this  maxim  never  was  of  universal  ap- 
plication, aud,  as  nnderstood  at  the  present  day,  operates  only  in  giving 
construction  to  call«  in  a  grant  or  conveyance  referring  in  f  eueral  terms 
to  a  river  or  stream  as  a  lx>nndm7,  and  where  tbeintentiou  is  not  clearly 
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apparent  to  stop  short  of  the  middle  of  the  stream.  In  all  aoeh 
the  riparian  proprietor  is  presumed  to  own  to  that  Une^  ar,  if  his  gnuit 
embraces  botii  banks,  to  own  the  alveug  or  bed  of  the  nver  itsel£  Bali 
m  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  ii  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  owner 
may  conrey  the  bed  of  the  river  to  one  person,  and  the  adjoining  banks 
to  others.  LordChief  Jnstice  Hate,  in  his  treatise  De  Jure  Maria,  admits 
^^  that  one  man  may  have  the  river  and  others  the  soil  acUaoeDt,"  and  that 
^^tiie  prima  fade  presumption  of  ownership  of  the  bed  of  the  atieam  bj 
the  riparian  proprietor  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  the  ocH&tniy 
istheiaet." 
Chancellor  Kent  states  the  rule  as  follows : 

A  grantee  bounded  on  a  riyer  goes  mi  medium  flum  eqmm^  nnlesB  there  be  a  dedM 
language  showing  a  manifest  intent  to  stop  short  at  the  water's  edge." 

This  of  course  is  to  be  understood  of  a  grantee  whose  grantor  had  the 
power  to  transfer  to  such  a  line,  because,  if  he  had  previously  ocmveycd 
the  bed  of  the  stream  to  another,  the  grantee  of  the  bank  woold  atqp  it 
the  water's  edge,  no  matter  what  the  mnguage  of  the  conveyance  might 
be.  Deeds  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  carry  the  gian- 
tees  only  to  low-water  mark^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
having  decided  that  in  ceding  the  northwestern  territory,  Virginia 
retained  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  a  grantee  of  lands  in  Alabama,  boond- 
ing  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  would  own  only  to  the  bank  of  the 
st^m,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  language  of  his  deed,  as  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  boundary  of  the  State  extends  to  the  west  baiik  of  the 
river,  Georgia,  in  ceding  the  western  lands  of  that  State  to  the  United 
States,  retaining  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  high-water  mark  on  the  wert 
side.  Handy's  Lessee  vs.  Anthony  et  dl.j  5  Wheaton,  374 :  John  H.  How- 
ard, plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  Stephen  M.  Ingersoll ;  John  H.  Howard  and 
Josephus  Bckolls,  plaintiff  in  errcnr,  vs.  Stephen  M.  IngersolL  13  How- 
ard. Sup.  Ct.  Eep.,  381. 

Cfhief  Justice  Parker,  in  Hatch  vs.  Dwight,  17  Mass.,  289,  says: 

The  owner  may  sell  the  land  without  the  privilc^  of  the  stream,  as  he  will  do  if  ki 
bonods  his  ffraDt  by  tho  bank.  The  proprietor  of  adjoining  lands,  who  is  also  the  proprielir 
of  the  bed  ota  river,  may  grant  and  convey  the  bed  of  a  river  separate  from  the  land  wkieh 
bounds  it. 

See  Angell  on  Water  Courses,  4  and  5 :  Den  vs.  Wright,  Pet^^rs,  C  C. 
Rep.,  G4  5  Knight  vs.  Wilder,  2  Gush.,  190 ;  Child  vs.  Starr,  4  Hill,  m 
There  ai-e  at  least  two  classes  of  cases,  therefore,  where  the  doctrine  of 
adfilum  aquoB  cannot  prevaiL  First,  where  by  the  terms  of  the  ^nint  it 
is  evident  that  another  boundary  was  intended;  second,  where  the 
grantor  had  no  power  to  make  a  conveyance  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
The  rule  of  the  common  law  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Chief  Justice  Wilson  in  ms  separate  opinion  dissenting  from 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  msyority  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Aliddk^ 
ton  vs.  Pritfihard,  3  Scammon,  522 : 

A  grant  of  land  npon  a  river  extends  the  title  of  the  grantee  to  the  middle  of  the  wuml  if 
the  grantor  has  authority  to  extend  it  so  lar,  unless  limited  to  another  boundary  bj  ezpiess 
terms. 

The  right  ofa  riparian  owner  to  claim  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  isthera^ 
fore  merely  i^rima/ocie,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  sho¥dng  that  the  calls 
in  his  conveyance  limit  him  to  the  bank  or  shore,  or  that  his  grantor  had 
no  power  to  carry  him  further.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  con- 
struction of  grants  bounded  upon  highways,  party  walls,  and  ditches, 
constituting  ngtural  boundaries  between  the  lands  granted  and  the  a<^ 
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cent  property.  See  Woolrych  on  Ways,  5  and  8 ;  Warner  v».  Soatlivrortb, 
6  Com.  Rep.,  471 ;  Jacksou  vs.  Hatbaway,  15  John.,  454,  As  tbese  are  die 
views  oftext  writers  fad  tlieruliiigsoft^e  courts,  itfollowsthatthemaxim 
dd^fiona^we  could  have  no  application  to  sales  of  land  bounding  on  mean- 
dered rivers,  made  by  public  officers  under  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States, 
for  such  sales  are  prescribed  by  law  and  are  expressly  limited  to  the 
lands  previously  surveyed  aud  platted ;  hence  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  these  officers  to  sell  a  single  acre  of  unsorveyed  land  would  be  void 
for  want  of  authority.  The  beds  of  meandered  rivers  and  lakes  are  not 
surveyed,  and  tbe  power  of  agents  executing  sales  of  adjacent  lands  to 
carry  purchasers  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  clearly  wantinf^  There 
is  no  question  if  tbe  officers  of  tbe  laud  department  were  to  attempt  to 
sell  the  bed  of  any  meandered  stream  tbe  purchaser  would  aequiro  no 
legal  title,  for  tbe  simple  reason  that  the  law  does  not  authorize  suck  a 
sale.  Now  if  this  cannot  be  done  directly  for  want  of  authority  in  pub- 
lic ofBcers,  bow  can  it  be  contended  it  may  be  done  indirectly  by  a  sale 
of  the  land  a^ioining,  when,  according  to  all  tbe  authorities,  the  doctrine 
of  adfilum  invariably  presupposes  a  power  in  the  grantor  to  convey  to 
such  boundary,  and  in  the  absence  of  snch  power  tiie  rule  has  no  appli- 
cation. 

Certainly  such  a  theory  would  ignore  the  salutary  principles  pertain- 
ing to  tbe  conduct  of  public  agents  charged  with  tbe  execution  of  a 
special  trust  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  another  legal  principle 
■confessedly  inapplicable  to  a  large  class  of  riparian  grants.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  when  the  law  has  once  fixed  tbe  proprietorship  of  tbe  shore 
or  bank  of  a  river,  the  soil  of  the  bed  follows  as  an  incident,  or  rather  as 
a  part  of  the  subject-matter,  usqv£  ad  Jilum  aqum.  Butif  any  such  princi- 
ple exists  it  must  also  apply  to  hinds  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  and 
the- west  bank  of  the  Chattaboocbee,  localities  in  which  it  has  been 
already  shown,  according  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  proprietors 
own  only  to  low-water  mark  in  the  first  case,  and  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  iu  the  other,  and  no  phraseology  in  the  deeds  or  grants  under  which 
they  claim  can  cany  tbem  beyond  these  boundaries.  This  principle,  if  it 
has  any  foundation  iu  fact,  would  also  necessarily  apply  to  a  conveyance 
of  tbe  bank  of  a  river  by  a  grautor  who  had  previously  conveyed  the 
bed  to  another  grantee.  But  such  doctrine  would  directly  contravene 
an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  extending  back  to  the  time  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hale.  See  Jackson  vs.  Hathaway,  15  John.,  447 ;  Tyler  vs.  Ham- 
mond, 11  Pick.,  193, 214 ;  Harris  et  al.  vs.  Elliott,  10  Peters,  53 ;  Leonard 
vs.  Wbite,  7  Mass.,  6 ;  United  States  vs.  Harris,  1  Sumner's  Beps. ;  Cafel 
vs.  Busyard,  0  Bing.,  150 ;  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry  vs.  Tappeu,  8  B.  & 
C,  ir«;  Coke  Lit.,  121  h ;  ChUd  vs.  Starr,  4  Hill,  482.  In  the  last  case  it 
was  said: 

Tbe  bed  of  a  river  is  \  nnbst&ntive  matter  of  ^ant  ard  cko  only  pBU  as  >iach.  It  can 
never  pass  ai  incident  or  appurtenant  to  a  ^rant.  It  is  land,  and  land  cannot  be  incident  or 
Appurtenant  to  land.  A  convejance  ofone  acre  of  land  can  ncTer  be  made  by  aoj  1e^ 
constraclion  to  aarj  anotber  acre  bj  way  of  iocidenl  or  appurtenance  to  the  first.  That 
land  and  that  only  which  is  eipresilj  embraced  iu  and  forms  tbe  subject-matter  of  a  grant, 
passes  under  it. 

Apply  these  principles  to  conveyances  made  by  government  officers 
,chargedwitii  specific  tmst,  limited  to  the  disposal  of  surveyed  lands, 
idescribed  in  the  patents  according  to  specific  limits  between  township, 
range,  and  subdiviaional  lines,  actually  run  by  surveyors  and  represented 
on  the  oflicial  maps,  and  the  idea  of  tbe  title  of  the  grantee  extending  to 
the  middle  of  a  meandered  and  nnsurveyed  stream  would  seem  to  be  as 
effectually  excluded  as  by  any  verbal  reservation  that  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  instrument  of  conveyance.    Lands  bordering  on  mean- 
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dered  rivers  are  frequently  entered  by  actoal  setUers  under  the. 
tion  and  homestead  laws,  in  which  the  maximmn  quantity  te^Leei  by  mif 
one  person  is  limited  to  x60  acres.  Willit  be  contended  tiiat  such  daifli- 
ants,  after  having  each  selected  and  entered  on  the  river  bank  the  fidl 
quantity  allowedbv  law,  and  applied  for  and  obtained  a  imtent  tar  the 
same,  are  entitled  by  some  undefined  process  to^  perhaps,  an  additional 
160  acres  of  unsnrveyed  land  in  the  bed  of  the  nver,  in  deftanoe  of  slate- 
tory  limitationt  Such  construction  would  give  the  rule  a  more  latitndi- 
nous  application  than  it  has  ever  yet  received. 

Chancellor  Kent,  who  was  a  p^reat  admirer  of  the  common  law.  and 
fftvored  its  application  to  riparian  rights,  even  in  the  case  <if  oar  JVfs 
navigable  rivers,  in  the  dd  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  p.  637,  vaiying 
the  language  already  quoted  from  his  works,  expresses  the  role  thua: 

Gmnta  of  laod,  bonnded  on  rlTera  abore  tide-water,  cany  the  excloaiTo  right  and  title  if 
th^  prantee  to  the  centre  of  the  stream,  anlese  the  terma  of  the  grant  deai^  denote  iIm 
intention  to  stop  at  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  river. 

Now,  when  lands  bordering  on  a  meandered  and  unsnrveyed  river  aie 

described  in  a  United  States  patent  as  the  southeast  quarter  of  sectton  eight, 
in  a  township  and  range  of  a  given  meridian,  it  may  certainly  be  <*Jm«i*3 
that  ^^  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the  intention  to  atop  at  the 
edge  or  margin  of  the  river,"  for  the  reason  that  beyond  the  nuur^^  thoe 
are  neither  sections,  quarter  sections,  nor  fractioncd  lots.  These  terms, 
being  exclusively  ai4>licable  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  surveyed  lands  oa 
either  side  of  the  stream,  can  have  no  proper  and  legitimate  applicatioii 
to  sales  made  by  United  States  officers  of  lands  boraering  a  meandend 
and  unsurveyed  river,  because  all  the  authorities  admit  that  no  soda 
result  follows  where  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the  inteotioB 
to  stop  at  the  edge  or  margin,  or  where  the  grantor  has  no  power  to  go 
beyond,  these  circumstances  uniting  in  all  conveyances  made  by  thi 
United  States. 

No  language  could  more  emphatically  denote  the  intention  to  stop  at 
the  margm  or  meandered  line  than  what  is  used  in  government  patents, 
for  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  description  have  reference  only  to 
premises  actually  surveyed,  platted,  and  areas  computed,  and  could  not 
by  any  rational  constnictiou  be  applied  to  the  unsun-e^'od  betl  of  a  river 
or  lake.  Nor  could  there  well  be  a  clearer  case  of  want  of  power  to  cany 
tlie  gnuitee  beyond  the  margin  of  such  a  stream  or  body  of  water.  So 
well  established  is  the  rule  that  the  United  States  officers  can  make  no 
sale  or  conversance  of  land  except  in  pursuance  of  st^itutory  proAisicnis, 
that  tbc  Supreme  Court  has  rci)eatedly  decided  that  patents  issued  with- 
out such  prerequisite  authority  are  entirely  void.  See  Polk's  Lessee  r$. 
Wendell,  9  Cranch,  DO;  Stoddard  et  ah  vs.  Chambers,  2  Howard,  2Aii 
Wills  V8.  Stoddard  et  ah.  8  lloward,  345;  United  States  r».  Stone,  8 
WaUace,  525.  ' 

As  no  law  exists  providing  for  the  sale  of  unsurveyed  land,  the 
authority  to  transfer  the  title  to  the  bed  of  a  meandercMi  river  is  alto- 
gether wanting;  and  as  such  bed  cannot  pass  by  a  direct  transfer,  nor 
as  incident  or  appurtenant  to  a  grant  of  lan<ls  on  the  margin,  it  is  not 
understood  by  what  principle  the  grantee  of  the  bank  could  hold  to  ths 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  body  of  water,  in  a  case  recently  decided  by 
this  office,  is  more  correctly  called  a  ])ort  or  haibor  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  appears  to  be  entitled  to  be  considereil  such,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  an  actual  head  where  the  current  of  the  river  is  lost  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  hike,  from  its  depth  and  from  imrticipating  in  the  change 
occuning  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  that  case  grants  of 
land  on  its  borders  extend  oul^'  to  the  water's  edge.    If,  theielbre,  the 
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premises  in  controversy  at  the  time  of  the  sorrey  of  the  a4i>icent  lands 
actually  constituted  the  head  of  a  lake,  the  maxim  of  ad  medium  filvm 
aqua  has  no  application  to  grants  of  land  on  its  banks.  Thia  is  a  point 
too  well  settled  to  render  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  by  discussion. 
See  Angell  on  Water  Gonrses,  §  40;  Waterman  vs.  Johnson,  13  Pick., 
2(il;  Canal  Commissioner  v».  People,  5  Wend.,  423;  Kent's  Com.,  vol.  3, 
p.  536.  The  cases  of  Middleton  c«.  I^tchard,  3  Scammon's  Illinois  Bep., 
519,  and  Morgan  and  Harrison  vs.  Beading,  3  S.  M.  &  M.,  Miss.  Bcp.. 
366,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  riparian  proprietors  on  the  Mississippi 
o^vn  to  the  middle  of  that  stream,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  established 
practice  of  the  government,  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  public 
laud  system  the  Executive  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  survey- 
ing and  disposing  of  islands  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  tribu- 
taries, and  all  other  navigable  waters  in  the  public  land  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  sufBeient  size  to  justify  the  expense.  See  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
son's separate  opinion  hereinbefore  mentioned.  Sometimes  these  islands 
have  been  disposed  of  with  lauds  on  the  margin;  but  more  firequently 
they  have  been  surveyed  and  sold  long  afterwards.  The  lands  bordering 
'  the  Kalamazoo  river,  Michigan,  in  a  certain  township,  were  surveyed  in 
1831  and  sold  subsequently,  leaving  a  large  island  within  the  banks 
which  was  not  dealt  with  until  1850,  when  the  lines  of  the  public  survey 
were  extended  over  the  same  and  the  land  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder.  So  of  shallow  lakes  in  the  public  domaii).  They  have  been  fre- 
quently meandered  when  the  bordering  lands  were  surveyed,  and  subse- 
quently on  being  reported  as  dry  have  been  surveyed  and  brought  into 
market.  In  all  these  instances  the  United  Stat^  have  but  exercised 
the  ordinary  rights  of  proprietorship.  Being  the  owners  of  the  banks 
and  the  bed  of  the  stream  they  have  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  them 
to  the  same  or  to  different  individuals,  at  the  same  or  at  difi^ent  times, 
as  folly  and  completely  at  least  as  could  be  done  by  a  private  citizen 
under  similar  circumstances ;  the  only  substantial  difference  being  that 
the  government,  acting  through  the  instrumentality*  of  public  agents, 
could  execute  grants  only  according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  law, 
and  in  the  absence  of  legislative  authority  had  no  power  to  ahenate  any 
portion  of  the  public  lands. 

The  doctrine  that  the  beds  of  the  navi^ble  rivers  of  the  United  States 
above  tide-water  belong  to  the  ripari^ proprietors  has  been  denied  by 
the  courts  of  N^ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Cuvlina,  Alabama,  and 
Iowa.  In  the  New  England  States,  and  some  of  the  southern  and  weetem 
States,  the  common-law  theory  has  been  recognized^  while  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Michigan,  the  decisions  have  been  con- 
flicting. 

The  tendency  of  the  latter  decisions,  however,  appears  to  be  that  the 
common-law  rule  is  inappUcable  to  such  large  navigable  rivers  as  the 
Mississippi  and  many  of  its  tribataries,  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts  are 
beginning  to  coincide  more  nearly  with  the  practice  and  decisions  of  the 
department.  , 

As  to  the  integrity  of  the  public  surveys,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
United  States  disi>ose  of  lands  bounding  on  rivers  upon  the  same  terms 
as  other  lands  are  sold.  The  purchaser  is  protected  as  to  the  lines  enclos- 
ing his  purchase,  and  the  government  guarantees  the  title  of  the  premises 
actually  described  and  conveyed.  As  to  these  he  cannot  afterwards  be 
disturbed;  but  no  obligations  are  assumed  in  reference  to  lands  lying 
outside  his  lines.  The  government,  as  a  vendor,  of  course,  neither  guar- 
antees that  an  ai^acent  lake  will  not  eventually  become  dry  land,  nor  that 
a  bounding  river  will  not  dumge  its  coarse.  As  it  is  not  propoled 
57  Ab 
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to  change  the  lines  of  the  soirey  actually  made  on  the  borders  of  a  mardu 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  lands  of  the  riparian  proprietors,  it  was 
held  that  the  claims  of  parties  to  the  nnsorveyeKl  lands  within  the  man!i 
stood  without  the  pale  of  legislation  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  (Laws  of  March  2, 1849,  September  28, 1850,  and  March  1:2. 18UL 
respcicting  swamp  and  overflowing  tracts.) 

In  the  report  of  last  year  allusion  at  some  length  was  made  to  the  sub- 
ject of  swamp  concessions. 

The  service  required  by  the  legislative  grants  has  been  industrioudy 
prosecuted,  yet  great  care  and  precaution  are  required  in  view  of  the 
many  interferences  from  adverse  individual  claims,  or  franchises  &r 
special  purposes,  besides  misapprehensions  which  existed  as  to  the  oon- 
struction  of  the  statutes  here  enumerated. 

As  will  be  seen  by  tabular  statements  elsewhere  given,  there  have  bcea 
within  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  embraceu  by  this  report 
approved  and  certified  to  the  States  145,628.89  acres.  This  act  U 
approval,  however,  carries  with  it  no  fee  to  the  lands,  except  in  the  caie 
of  selected  lands  under  the  act  of  1849,  applicable  to  Louisiana  akae* 
being  in  all  other  eases  merely  an  intermediate  action  ei\|oined  by  the 
law  as  preliminary  to  the  final  act  of  patenting. 

Of  approved  lands  there  have  been  within  the  last  fiscal  year  carried 
into  final  patent  1.074,263.87  acres. 

The  State  of  Gamomia  is  the  only  one  finom  which  selections  have  been 
received  since  last  report.  These  are  in  most  instances  in  such  shape  m 
not  to  show  the  exact  area:  yet  the  estimated  amount  selected  from  that 
State  is  47,174.04  acres.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  swamp  lands  in  all 
the  States  benefited  by  the  various  swamp  grants  is  as  follows: 

Selected 60,293,388.^ 

Approved 47,426,851.44 

Patented 44, 374, 4e3i» 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  indemnity  acts  of  2d  March,  1855,  and  3d 
March,  1857,  there  have  been  awarded  durlrig  the  past  year  in  money 
$13,217  84,  and  as  indemnity  113.568.96  acres  of  other  lands,  making  an 
aggregate  cash  indemnity  since  tlie  passage  of  the  acts  last  reierred  to 
of  $709,502  40,  and  028,035.82  acres. 

On  reviewing  the  immense  area  of  the  swamp  concessions,  as  shown 
in  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  data  Kufiideiitlv 
reliable  can  be  given  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  expresseil  objeeUs 
of  the  grant  may  have  been  carried  out  by  tlie  several  beueticiarie& 

The  additicms  to  the  productive  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  imIlrov^ 
meuts  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  regions  notoriously  nialariaK  are  mat- 
ters of  more  than  local  interest;  and  an  exhibit  of  the  exti-nt  to  which 
these  may  have  lKK*n  prosecuted  would  form  an  interesting  feature  in  tin? 
history  of  our  public  domain.  Were  there  assurances  that  these  resultf 
had  l)een  to  a  (X)usiderable  degree  brought  alnmt  by  the  munilii<!enwo^ 
this  immense  franchise,  the  country  at  large  could  feel  that  the  refMiblir 
was  measurably  comi>ensated  for  the  liberal  donation.  It  is  nut  im|m>^ 
able  that  in  isolated  cases  of  individual  tracts  the  reclamation  has  bren 
thoroughly  made,  but  in  the  region  of  all  others  demanding  ur>;eut  attm- 
tion  in  this  re8])oct,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  grant,  extensive  as  it  ln 
has  failed  to  bring  the  results  that  were  most  ardently  1io|hhI  for  at  tbo 
time  of  its  i>asaago,  reference  being  here  made  to  the  region  of  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

In  the  previous  annual  report  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  newiri 
reclamation  weit^  adhered  to,  and  reference  made  to  some  of  the  methods 
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by  whicli  it  ia  sapposed  tbiB  could  be  acoomplisbed.  In  view  of  the  mag- 
Ditade  of  the  interesta  involTed,  it  may  not  be  amisa  again  to  re£er  to  the 
subject,  if  only  to  call  attention  to  its  importance. 

Tbe  imperfect  works  constructed  prior  to  the  yeaf  1860,  for  the  purpose  ■ 
of  rcstrietingthe  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  their  proper  cbaouels,  were, 
during  the  years  of  the  recent  war,  neglected  to  an  extent  which  greatly 
impaired  them,  and  which  now  threatens  the  utter  desolation  of  estensive 
agricultural  regions  along  its  borders,  unless  timely  and  efficient  preven- 
tive efiorta  are  employed.  The  reports  received  from  that  locality,  at 
every  recurrence  of  the  season  of  annual  floods,  show  that  unless  eflbrts  of 
this  nature  be  vigoronsly  and  speedily  resumed,  ui  immense  destruction 
of  property  by  inundations,  and  the  early  transition  of  extensive  areas  of 
laud,  otherwise  unsurpa^ed  in  productiveness,  into  wortldess  and 
miasmatic  marsbes,  will  be  the  inevitable  result 

The  subject  is  uot  a  new  one,  having  commanded  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  practical  and  scientiflc  men'  irom  a  period  ante-dating  our  acqui- 
sition of  the  territory  mainly  subject  to  these  innndatiooB. 

The  efforts  put  forth  from  time  to  time  by  private  enterprise,  and  even 
when  re-enforced  by  legislative  franchises  in  alimited  degree,  have  failed 
to  render  permanently  secure  the  regions  they  designed  to  protect.  It 
is  a  work  that  would  seem  to  demand,  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance,  the  helping  hand  of  the  country  in  its  national  capacity ;  a 
work  to  be  si>eedily  and  effectually  done ;  to  endure  for  all  time,  and 
not  to  be  constructed  at  long  inteni'als  of  time  and  short  intervals  of 
distance,  to  be,  perhaps,  demolished  in  detail  by  successive  floods. 

In  this  reference  is  made  to  the  levee  system  alone,  but  I  am  not 
nnmiudful  of  the  fact  that  able  and  reflective  men  have  advocated  other 
methods  for  remedying  the  evil.  In  fact  the  hydraulics  and  physics  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  have  been  among  the  most  fruitM  of  scientific 
studies  afforded  by  our  physically  varied  country. 

It  may  uot  be  inappropriate  to  briefly  glance  at  the  various  methods 
proposed,  by  which  it  is  songht  to  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  in  time  of  flood,  and  to  consider  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  any  successful  accomplishment  of  that  object.  In  this  I 
am  largely  indebted  to  the  able  and  exhaustive  report  mode  by  the 
present  efficient  chief  of  the  engineer  corps,  for  most  of  the  facts,  statis- 
tics, and  conclusions. 

In  addition  to  the  levee  system,  hereafter  to  be  more  folly  noticed, 
there  have  been  proposed  the  following  prttjects  for  preventing  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Mississippi : 

1.  By  artificial  lakes  or  reservoirs  constructed  at  convenient  and  feasible 
points  upon  the  uppw  tributaries  by  means  of  drains. 

2.  By  directing  the  course  of  some  of  these  tributaries  to  the  extent 
of  giving  them  new  outlets. 

3.  By  outlets  from  the  main  river. 

The  first  named  of  these  methods  has  commanded  the  attention  of  ' 
scieutiflc  men  in  botJi  hemispheres,  and  in  Europe,  in  some  few  instances, 
has  been  successfully  carried  into  execution.  This  system  of  refier\'oirs 
Las  for  its  objects  not  only  the  withholding  of  surplus  waters  to  prevent 
inundation,  but  also  the  use  of  waters  thus  withheld  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  navigation  in  periods  of  extreme  low  water.  In  application 
to  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  it  has,  however,  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  employ  them ;  first,  for  the  reason  that  the  natural  toitography  , 
of  the  country  where  the  fioods  generally  rise  is  in  no  manner  adapted 
to  the  coQstmctioD  of  snuh  works ;  and  second,  even  if  the  case  were 
otherwise,  the  immense  cost  of  resecvoirs  adequate  to  the  object  songht 
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would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  constrnction.  It  is  estimated 
that  to  have  fully  protected  the  allu\ial  region  of  the  MississipiM  Tsltey 
from  the  ravages  of  the  great  flood  of  1858,  by  this  system  of  reservoin, 
would  have  involved  dn  expenditure  of  $215,000,000.  The  whole  project 
can  therefore  be  considered  as  chimerical. 

The  diversion  of  some  of  the  principal  tributaries  by  means  of  new 
channels  of  outlet  is  next  to  be  considered.  There  have  been  huuit 
plans  suggested  by  which  it  was  thought  the  maximum  discharge  of 
flood  water  into  the  Mississippi  could  be  lessened,  and,  perhaps,  new  chan- 
nels for  commerce  created. 

First  of  these  in  the  extreme  north  is  the  project  for  uniting  the  nipper 
Missouri  river  with  the  lied  River  of  the  Nortii.  The  distance  between 
the  Missouri  and  Mouse  rivers,  the  latter  being  a  tributary  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  is  40  miles  at  the  nearest  point.  This  dividing  epsutt 
in  it«  physical  aspect  is  a  high  plateau,  composed  of  substrata  of  dayey 
loam  mingled  with  stone  and  boulders,  which  fact,  together  with  the 
remote  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  would  render  the  work  an  expet- 
sive  one,  even  if  it  promised  success  in  diverting  the  waters.  Bat  a? 
the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  are  caused  invariably  by  the  soddn 
rise  of  waters  in  the  lower  tributaries,  this  remote  northern  experimeot 
could  in  no  event  remedy  the  evil. 

Public  attention  has  also  been  called  to  a  place  for  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  but  this  also  would  of  necessity  be  of 
enormous  exi)ense,  and  its  greatest  success  would  simply  relieve  one 
region  of  the  country,  to  the  detriment  of  another,  for  the  waters  thus 
drawn  ofl^"  from  the  Arkansas  would  again  find  their  way  to  the  Misn»- 
sippi  by  the  Red  river,  while  the  bayous  through  which  the  proposed 
channel  would  lead  would  themselves  require  tlje  restraining  influenfe 
of  levees  to  prevent  the  same  disasters  along  the  new  channel  that  it 
aimed  to  remedy  in  the  old.  The  same  can  be  said  of  any  plan  intended 
to  change  the  course  of  the  Red  river.  It  would  be  merely  shifting  tbe 
difficulty  from  one  region  to  another,  and  the  change  would  bring  i 
demand  for  additional  eftbrts  for  protection  against  inundations. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  De  Bow's  Review  proi)ose8  a  project, 
of  grand  i)roportions  at  lea^t,  by  whicli  it  is  claimed  that  not  only  could  tbe 
maximum  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  be  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  n 
new,  convenient,  and  important  channel  of  conunercial  intercourse  bee*tal>- 
lished  through  a  portion  of  the  country  where  such  advantages  are  mWb 
needed.   It  is  brietiy  this:  To  construct  a  canal  by  ta])ping  the  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City,  conveying  the  waters  by  canal  to  a  bnint^h  of  the  Oape, 
connecting  by  canal  with  the  Neoslio  river  near  the  falls;  thence  down 
that  river  250  miles  to  Fort  Gibson  ;  thence  dowTi  the  Arkansas  to  Fort 
Smith ;  thence  i)assing  around  the  base  of  San  Bois  mountain,  thronjrb 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas  and  into  Red  river  by  a  canal ;  thence  doira 
Red  river  to  a  branch  and  connecting  by  canal  with  the  Sabine  river, 
and  thence  to  Sabine  bay.    The  intelligent  writer  of  the  article  refem^l 
to  claims  for  this  project  perfect  feasibility,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
scientific  survey  it  is  only  referred  to  as  oiie  of  the  many  projected  plM" 
arising  out  of  the  discussion  of  this  ini])ortant  subject.     It  can  h«ni!v 
be  supposed,  however,  that  any  canal  serving  the  piui>oses  of  onlinun 
navigation  could  at  the  same  time  d(»])lete  the  excess  of  waters  in  riw 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  ^Mississippi  and  many  of  its  affluents. 

We  next  consider  the  feasibility  of  outlets  as  appliinl  to  the  main 
river. 

This  system  receives  the  endoi*sement  of  many  of  our  ablest  engineers 
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and  there  is  uo  doubt  aa  to  its  efficacy  so  far  as  simply  depleting  the 
watei-a  of  the  river  is  concerned.  This  is  fully  demonstxated  by  the 
monster  crevasses  which  at  different  periods  of  time  have  broken 
Ibrough  the  banks  and  discharged  immense  quantities  of  water  into 
the  adjacent  swamps  and  bayous.  But  they  are  also  exposed  to  immi- 
nent dangers  that  would  arise  therefrom,  by  showing  that  when  the 
swamps  or  bayous  have  received  to  their  full  capacity  the  waters  of 
tliese  waste-rivers,  an  inundation  of  the  surrounding  plantations  is  cer- 
tuin  to  follow.  There  is  also  the  additional  danger  that  these  artificial 
outlets  would  In  time,  by  the  continuous  washing  of  their  beds,  become 
to  all  intents  main  channels,  and  by  that  means  reduce  the  mean  depth 
of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  at  the  delta,  and  seriously  impair  the 
navigation  of  that  stieam.  The  conclusion  reached  is,  that  while  these 
waste  waters  would  reduce  the  maximum  rise  in  the  immediate  localities 
where  they  might  be  constructed,  they  would  afford  no  protection,  for 
the  simple  reasou  that  they  iu  time  would  be  a«  unmanageable  as  the 
river  itselC 

What  remains  then  to  be  done,  or  what  can  be  done  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  human  capacity  t  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  most  certain,  economic^,  and  permanent  method  of  restraining 
and  controlling  the  ravages  of  the  annual  flood,  aud  affording  protection 
to  the  fertile  regions  which  are  so  otten  devastated  by  them,  is  the 

LETEE  SYSTEU. 

The  Mississippi  assumes  its  turbid  character  from  the  junction  of  the 
Missoiui,  and  its  depredations  in  flood  time  continue  from  that  point  t» 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  distance  of  1,300  miles.  Like  all  works  of  nature, 
this  mighty  and  seemingly  uncontrollable  watercourse  is,  even  in  its 
periods  of  maddest  fury,  governed  by  certain  laws  and  subject  to  cer- 
tain natural  rules.  This  once  ascertained,  the  work  of  providing  reme- 
dies for  the  fearful  destmctiveness  of  the  floods  can  be  best  obtained  1^ 
conforming  restrictive  efforts  to  these  laws  of  nature. 

The  alluvial  region  prot>er  of  the  Mississippi  begins  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  continuing  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  occasional 
interruptions  of  elevated  or  ridge  lands. 

The  bluffs  near  Helena,  Arkansas,  mark  the  last  point  on  the  right  bank 
not  subject  to  overflow,  while  on  the  left  bank  bluffs  or  high  lands  occa- 
sionally appear  until  reaching  Baton  Bouge,  irom  which  point  to  the 
delta  the  banks  on  that  side  are  also  below  the  high-water  level  of  the 
river. 

In  the  overflowed  regions  the  banks  are  highest  near  the  river,  as  the 
coarsest  washings  of  the  overflow  there  find  resting  place.  Prom  these 
banks  the  surface  gradually  slopes  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  swamps  and  marshes.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
necessity  as  well  as  economy  to  construct  levees  as  nearly  as  can  safely 
be  doue  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  In  the  present  imperfect  system  of 
levees  these  swamps  serve  in  time  of  high  floods  as  reser^-oirs,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  relieve  the  river  of  its  excess  of  water  at  local  points,  but 
critical  investigation  has  shown  that  they  fad  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
volume  of  water,  for  the  amount  drawn  off  at  one  point  is  returned  to 
another. 

Efforts  for  the  protection  of  this  alluvial  region  by  means  of  levees 
arc  coexistent  with  civilization  in  Louisiana,  and  as  early  as  171^7  a 
levee  was  completed  at  New  Orleans  5,400  feet  iu  length  and  18  tfeet 
wide  at  its  summit.  As  the  lands  above  and  below  that  point  were  occu- 
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pied  by  the  colonists  additional  levees  were  constructed,  each  planter 
building  to  the  extent  of  his  water  front.  In  1763— -the  date  of  the 
cession  by  France  to  Spain  of  the  territory — ^these  settlements  and  tbar 
accompanying  levees  extended  30  miles  above  and  20  miles  below  New 
Orleans. 

Under  Spanish  rule  but  little  waa  accomplished  in  the  extension  oi 
these  works  of  protection,  and  even  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the 
United  States — 1803— the  inhabited  region  of  the  territory  was  coo- 
fined  to  the  country  below  Baton  Rouge. 

The  construction  of  levees  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  in  1828  they  were  continuous,  excepting  where  natnie  bad 
provided  her  own  protection,  from  New  Orleans  to  Red  river ;  in  1844 
they  had  reached  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  and  fix)m  the  imi)etas  g^i ven  by  the 
swamp  grants  of  1840-'5O,  they  were,  from  Cape  Girardeau,  in  Misaooii 
to  Point  La  Hache,  below  New  Orleans,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
rebellion,  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

The  present  system  of  levees  is,  however,  inadequate  to  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  the  alluvial  region,  even  if  it  were  entirely  complete 
on  tjie  scale  projected.  In  fact,  the  system  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
insufficient,  owing  to  the  want  of  uniibrmity  in  the  laws  regnlatiDfr 
them  of  the  different  States  bordering  on  the  river.  Neglect  on  the  iiart 
of  one  State  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  labor  of  another,  and  until  a 
sufficient  and  uniform  plan  of  construction  is  determined  upon,  abeolote 
security  cannot  be  looked  for. 

In  constructing  levees  with  a  view  to  retain  within  their  banks  the 
entire  quantity  of  water  that  at  any  time  may  find  its  way  into  the 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  careful  observation  of  the  laws  of 
hydraulics  is  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity.  The  act  of  thiw 
confining  the  entire  aggregate  of  water  tends  of  itself  to  elevate  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  requires  close  mathematical  calculation  to 
arrive  at  the  additional  strength  and  height  necessary  to  meet  this, 

The  additional  elevation  of  the  river  surface,  caused  by  the  iiresent 
imperfect  system  of  levees,  varies  at  ditterent  points  from  one  to 
nine  feet  in  times  of  great  lloods.  But  this  increase  in  the  height  of 
floods,  produced  by  levees,  retums  a  conipensiitiou  in  lessening  their 
duration,  owing  to  the  increased  velocity  of  the  current.  The  con- 
elusion  reached  by  the  able  repoit  of  General  Humphreys,  the  i>resent 
engineer-in-chief,  is,  that,  to  fully  provide  for  the  seciuity  of  the  inun- 
dated regions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  connnence  the  construction  i>f 
levees  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water. 

This  height  should  be  increased  to  seven  feet  at  Osceola,  Arkansas, 
and  still  increasing  at  certain  intervals  as  the  work  iirogivssod  down 
the  river,  until  Lake  Providen(?e  is  reached.  From  that  iH>int  the  hei^t 
can  be  gradually  reduced  as  far  as  Baton  Kouge,  whei-e  they  can  be 
constructed  at  the  original  (^levation  with  which  they  were  l>ogun  until 
the  Gulf  is  reached.  An  outlet  near  Lake  Providence  might  be  o>n 
stnu'ted  to  aftbrd  local  relief  at  that  point,  and  thereby  n»nder  the  grrat 
height  of  less  necessity. 

It  would  also  be  essential  to  the  success  of  this  system  that  tlit- 
*' swamp  rivers^ — tributaries  to  tlie  Mississippi — should,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  guarded  by  levees  near  their  mouths,  lattn-al  to  the  main  rivrr. 

To  perfect  the  present  system  of  levees,  by  giving  them  a  crosv*- 
section  corresponding  to  their  elevation,  as  originally  projecteil,  wonM 
require  the  expenditure  of  82,000,000.  But,  as  before  stated,  the  [>resent 
system  is  inadequate,  even  if  completed,  and  whenever  the  Hoods  rise 
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to  a  height  of  three  feet  above-the.  satoral  bank  of  the  river,  crevasses 
are  almost  certain  to  occur.  To  construct  these  barriers  on  the  scale 
herein  indicated,  and  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  merely  perma- 
nent, would  require  an  expenditure  of  (17,000^000,  as  shown  by  a  careM 
calculation  on  the  basis  of  prices  aa  they  existed  in  I860.  The  length 
of  levees,  on  both  sidea  of  the  river,  necessary  to  be  constructed,  is  in 
round  nnmbere  1,800  miles.  The  area  of  the  region  subject  to  annual 
inundation  is  19,^  square  miles.  If  the  one-half  of  this  region  could 
by  these  protective  means  be  rendered  cultiTable,  the  value  of  the  lands 
thus  I'eclaimcd  would,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  be  $160,000,000.  The 
estimated  viilue  of  lands  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river  now  under  cul- 
tivation  is  $100,000,000,  and  thus  the  perfection  of  this  system  of  levees, 
by  an  expenditure  of  $17,000,000,  wo^d  afford  absolute  and  peruanent 
security  to  lauds  valued  at  $260,000,000. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  acres  that  would  be  protected  is  not  far 
from  7,000,000,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the 
same  would  reach  $316,000,000  when  successfully  and  safely  cultivated. 

A  single  floml  has  destroyed  by  its  ravages  property  estimated  at 
more  than  one- fourth  the  entire  sum  requiied  for  the  completion  of  these 
levees. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  these  interests,  and  the  immense  value 
of  the  lands  and  products  of  this  fertile  district,  as  shown  by  figures  in  the 
foregoing,  it  may  well  be  asked,  should  uot  this  great  internal  improve- 
ment be  luade  a  subject  of  direct  national  legislation  1 

The  wondrous  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  entire  extent,  must  for 
all  time  be  the  great  corn-producing  region  of  the  conntry.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  staples  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  on  the  lower  rivers  and  tribu- 
taries, render  it  of  still  weightier  importance.  Once  restrained  to  its 
proi)er  natural  limits,  this  great  artery,  which  traverses  the  entire 
length  of  our  republic,  would  present  the  grandest  feature  of  national 
wealth  and  commercial  convenience  possessed  by  any  country  on  either 
hemispliere. 

BABREH8,  OB  "PLAIN"  UlMDS. 

In  character  directly  opposite  to  the  class  of  lands  just  referred  to, 
are  the  Inarable  lands  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  commonly 
designated  as  "  the  plains." 

Extending  in  an  almost  unbroken  belt  firom  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  republic  to  the  British  possessions,  these  inarable  lands  must  at  no 
distaut  day  be  the  subject  of  important  consideration,  and  their  recla- 
mation become  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  the  tibunuance  of  unoccu- 
pied fertile  acres  to  be  found  in  the  productive  Mississippi  valley,  the 
wants  of  emigrants  and  pioneer  settlers  have  been  supplied  without 
encroaching  upon  these  wide- spreading  and  uninviting  regions,  but  as 
these  more  favorable  districts  of  our  domain  must  in  the  course  of  time 
be  entirely  occupied  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  feasibility  of  transforming  the  inarable  portion  of  the 
plains  into  resources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  growing  population  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains already  demands  something  of  the  kind,  separated  as  they  are 
from  the  mainly  settled  portion  of  the  country  by  this  belt  of,  at  present, 
unproductive  territory. 

The  construction  of  railroads  across  this  region  would  also  seem  to 
require  for  the  better  care  and  economy  of  the  roads  the  peopling  of  the 
wide  extent  of  country  which  they  traverse. 
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It  is  trae  the  sterility  of  these  districts,  in  an  early  period  of  ov 
^iritten  geograidiy,  was  to  a  great  extent  magnified,  and  repreoeBtoi  ii 
a  character  which  a  more  definite  knowledge  shows  to  have  been  < 
neons;  and  it  is  within  the  remembrance  of  the  present  generatJon 
the  maps  of  that  meagerly  explored  country  displayed  a  ^<  great  Aoui 
desert,"  which  was  thought  to  be  not  only  inarable  but  impassable, 
at  certain  places  where  streams  relieved  the  desert  of  its  niost  danfleraoi 
features.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  state  tiiat  each  succeeding  year  ningi 
with  it  information  which  lessens  the  prevailing  unfavorable  Ofmioa 
respecting  this  region. 

Although  the  barrier  is  not  an  insurmountable  one,  the  .fiMSfc  new- 
theless  remains,  that  this  belt  <tf  country  is  an  obstacle  to  the  prognH 
of  the  nation's  growtii — an  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  aev 
communities  west  of  it,  in  not  yielding  that  sustenance  required  fv 
increasing  populations. 

The  day  is  not  remote  when  the  question  will  be  earnestly  ashed, 
what  can  be  done  to  remove  this  impediment — ^to  relieve  this  belt  froB 
natural  ifiarability ,  and  make  it  fit  for  tlie  habitation  of  man  t 

Anticipating  this  inquiry,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  that 
to-day  attaches  to  the  subject,  this  ofBce  within  the  present 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  several  surveyors  general,  requesting  infoi 
tion  respecting  the  extent  and  characterof  lands  of  this  claas  withia 
their  respective  districts,  together  with  the  methods  adopted  for  thor 
reclamation,  if  any  such  have  been  tried;  extending  the  inquixy  todi 
districts  where  lands  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found. 

From  the  replies  to  this  circular  tiiere  is  but  one  system  indicated  hj 
which  any  considerable  portion  of  this  territory  can  be  made  prodnetive, 
and  that  is  the  obvious  one  of 

IBBIOATION. 

The  science  of  supplying  water  for  agricultural  purix>se8  to  regioat 
where  nature  has  denied  that  indispensable  element,  and  of  renderiag 
productive  by  artificial  means  lands  otherwise  unpi^oductive,  antedates 
history,  and  long  before  man  conmienced  to  write  his  o\m  auuals  woiiu 
of  this  nature  were  in  operation. 

So  far  as  we  may  judge,  fi-om  the  remains  of  this  character,  irrigatifla 
would  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to  even  before  dminage. 

In  the  older  nations  of  the  globe^  and  particularly  in  Asia,  the  cradle  of 
the  hiunan  racc^  traces  of  these  improvements  are  still  to  be  found  to 
an  extent  showing  that  in  their  earliest  days  the  system  of  irrigatioi 
formed  an  integral  ])art  of  the  agricultural  engineering  of  the  uatkioi 
then  in  existence.  This,  too,  is  discernible  in  districts  whose  people  ve 
ai*e  apt  to  designate  as  barbarous,  but  who  have  ueveitbeleiis  left 
remains  of  such  works  as  fully  attest  the  gieat  proficiency  of  their  buiU- 
ers.  In  the  heated  plains  and  arid  destats  of  Ass^Tiu,  MesoiMitaBU% 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  Eg3i)t,  India,  and  China^  these  woi^  $n 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  are  in  some  of  these  State* 
still  successfully  and  beneficially  used. 

It  is  a  strange  feature  in  history,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  oouft* 
tries  of  Asia,  the  abandonment  and  conse(iuent  destruction  of  the  fiysten 
I  invented  anu  eniploytMl  by  the  nide  natives  to  irrigate  lauds  and  fertilia? 
the  earth,  can  be  atti'ibuted  to  '^  civilizing  ^  innovaticms  of  the  more  accom- 
plished Macedonian  who  overran  and  conquei*ed  the  nations  where  th^' 
existed. 

It  is  equally  strange  that  this  science,  thus  lost  for  the  time  to  the 
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)y  the  ravages  of  the  enlightened  nations,  again  found  its  revival 
li  the  ingenuity  of  such  so-called  barbarous  i)eople  as  the  Gothic 
if  Italy  and  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  Syria  and  Spain ;  and  to  the 
\i  time  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  irrigating  canals  of  the  Pyrenees 
ars  the  name  of  Alaric. 

antiquity  of  this  science  is  seen  in  the  traces  of  canals  and  em* 
ents,  evidently  intended  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  still  to  be  found 
lenia,  the  construction  of  which  must  have  taken  place  at  a  period 

>  the  earliest  historical  epoch.  Similar  remains  are  found  in  all 
^hlands  where  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  rise,  and  also  in 

India,  and  China. 

alestine  a  population  far  more  dense  and  prosperous  than  is  now 
)und  there  wa^  once  maintained  chiefly  through  the  benefits  de- 
rom  a  well-regulated  system  of  irrigation;  and  a%  early  as  the 
f  King  Solomon  we  find  reference  made  to  works  of  this  kind, 
astes,  ii,  6.)  In  the  hill-tops  of  that  country  the  large  reservoirs, 
out  of  the  solid  limestone,  for  receiving  tiio  waters  in  times  of 

>  be  used  when  drought  and  aridity  prevailed,  still  remaip  to 
lie  eye  of  the  inquiring  traveller.  So  long  as  these  firugal  pro- 
were  perpetimted  and  cared  for,  Palestine  was  unsurpassed  in 
r;  but  when  from  internecine  wars  or  foreign  aggression  these 
trere  neglected  or  abandoned,  her  bounteous  plains  and  valleys 
d  almost  into  a  desert. 

ore  modem  times  the  progress  of  this  science  has  a^umed  pro* 
18  that  at  once  place  it  among  the  foremost  in  respect  to  changes 
tie  physics  of  the  earth. 

mthem  Europe  and  in  the  Turkish  empire,  a  very  large  propor- 
the  entire  suiface  is  thoroughly  moistened  by  the  waters  imbibed 
)  earth  through  the  means  of  these  irrigating  canals.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  it  was  estimated  in  1856  that  nearly  600,000 
rere  made  cultivable  by  irrigation;  in  France  perhaps  250,000 
ind  in  I^mbardy  more  than  1,100,000  acres.  In  addition  to  these 
ler  States  of  southern  Europe,  if  we  consider  the  great  extent 
eh  irrigation  is  employed  in  Egypt,  we  fiud  that  the  area  of 
ible  surface  created  by  means  of  these  extensive  works  in  the 
►f  the  Mediterranean  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  area 
ly  covered  by  that  sea. 

jultivable  area  of  Egyi>t — the  true  home  of  this  science — ^is  more 
DOO  square  miles,  between  desert  and  desert.  Much  of  this  terri- 
>wever,  lies  too  high  to  be  irrigated  with  economy,  and  the  area 
r  cultivated  is  l)etween  5,000  and  6,000  square  miles,  the  whole 
;li  is  watered  by  a  complicated  system  of  irrigation  when  not 
:ed  by  the  Nile. 

more  than  probable  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
ies  large  districts,  now  relapsed  into  deserts,  were,  by  the  industry 
eeming  population  of  those  days,  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
d  that  the  ancient  arable  area  of  Egypt  was  not  less  tlian  11,000 
miles.  It  is  i)redicted  that  the  lateral  canals  in  process  of  cou- 
m  to  connect  with  the  Suez  canal  will,  among  other  beneficial 
aid  in  restoring  much  of  this  abandoned  region  east  of  the  Nile, 
1  to  the  productive  area  of  this  historical  country  hundreds  of 
mUes  for  the  second  time  wrested  from  the  desert. 
lie  greater  portion  of  Egypt,  irrigation  is  a  matter  of  stubborn 
ty.  The  lonily  NQe  flows  through  its  entire  length  without  re<ie\\'- 
nngle  tributary,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  \\v\i\g  «v>tov^ 
the  limits  of  that  region.    Wherever  water  is  found  it  iwvwiAsJaVj 
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proves  to  be  the  infiltration  from  the  Nile.  Were  irrigation  abandoned 
and  E^'pt  left  to  the  physical  resources  that  nature  alone  sapplieft,  the 
climatic  changes  that  would  ensue,  the  augmented  heat^  the  rednctioo 
of  evai>oration,  the  increased  aridity,  would  in  a  twelve-mouth  tran^foni 
the  most  fertile  of  regions  into  the  most  barren  of  deserts,  and  render 
uninhabitable  a  territory  now  densely  peopled. 

The  experience  of  centuries,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  8tlt^ 
ments,  is  assui^ed  to  us  in  any  practical  attempts  that  may  be  made  towaid 
irrigation  in  America.    This  experience  teaches : 

1st.  That  the  lands  most  benefited  by  irrigation  are  those  which  are 
most  easily  warmed  and  most  permeiible.  Compact  clay  prerents  the 
ready  absorj^tion  of  water,  and  denies  it  free  access  to  the  roots  ofgrtksses. 
From  the  cold  nature  of  clayey  lands  it  fails  to  transmit  the  heat  whiel 
gives  to  water  its  greatest  effect,  and  from  the  increased  evaporaticm  ba« 
a  tendency  rather  to  cool  the  ground. 

2d.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  water  employed  is  an  essential  thiD^r 
to  consider.  The  object  to  be  gained  is  to  assist  or  to  enable  plants  to 
assiqiiilate  their  food.  In  this  the  water  employed  may  be  too  cold  if 
taken  directly  from  living  springs,  and  the  mineral  elements  of  some 
waters  are  an  evident  detriment  to  the  vitality  of  vegetation. 

The  waters  best  calculated  for  the  purpose  have  been  found  to  be  those 
which  have  been  longest  exposed  to  air,  and  which  may  have  thereby 
received  chemical  ingiedients  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Tlie 
fertilizing  matter  held  in  solution  or  in  suspension  by  moving  waten 
operates  beneficially,  and  hence  the  waters  flowing  from  large  towns  or 
cities  are,  for  these  reasons,  considered  as  of  superior  excellence. 

A  suflicient  test  is  afforded  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  whkh 
attaches  to  the  natural  banks  of  the  stream  whence  the  supply  is  taken. 
If  the  waters  abound  in  fish  or  mollusca,  and  the  margins  bear  a  vigannw 
vegetation,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  same  growth  can  be  secured  wher- 
ever the  waters  are  conveyed. 

In  connection  with  this,  an  eminent  writer  has  suggeste<l  the  theonr, 
that  where  irrigation  is  for  a  continued  series  of  years  resorted  to,  plants 
are  liable  to  clnnige  in  their  natuie  somewhat  to  conform  to  the  syrtt-m 
by  wliicli  they  are  nourished. 

.*kl.  The  S(^ason  of  the  year  and  the  proper  period  of  the  day  when  water 
should  be  applied,  and  tlu^  quantity  to  be  economically  used,  are  all  qnt* 
tions  dei)endent  upon  the  latitude  and  climate,  and  the  liygrtmH'tri** 
state  of  the  atmosphere  should  always  be  taken  into  cousidenitii^D  in 
determining  these  questions. 

4th.  Essential  to  the  complete  success  of  agriculture  by  iirigation  is 
the  e(iual)le  distribution  of  water  with  equable  velocity,  and  a  final 
removal  of  all  water  not  imbibed  by  the  soil.  A  failure  to  i)rovitle  for  the 
final  removal  of  surplus  water,  experience  has  shown  to  \h}  attendeil  with 
results  highly  deleterious.  To  this  cause  more  than  all  others,  iMThAfK 
can  be  attributed  the  notorious  insalubrity  connected  with  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  ri<*e  in  our  southern  States. 

In  portions  of  France  and  in  the  ^Milanese  territory  a  supply  of  water 
for  irrigating  purposes  has  been  obtained  to  a  limited  extent  liy  mean'* 
of  artesian  wells,  and  although  this  nu*thod  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  i'« 
conmianding  the  hopeful  attention  of  philosophic  men  in  lH>th  henii 
spheres.  The  water  thus  obtained  from  its  higher  temin^ratuiv  is  even 
consi<lered  better  for  agricultural  puri)oses  than  that  obtaint*^!  fivm 
St  real  us. 

The  French  government  have  experunented  successfully  with  thesi' 
wells  in  the  heretofore  uncultivable  Algerine  deseit,  where 'water  can  be 
fomid  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  1*00  feet. 
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The  Dativesheiks,  appreciatiog  the  immeDse  benefits  to  be  derived  &om 
the  system,  are  also  adopting  similar  measores. 

Every  well  sunk  in  the  desert  becomes  the  nacleas  of  a  settlement, 
and  it  is  related  that  many  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  that  region,  attracted 
by  the  benefits  suEroiindiiig  or  following  these  enteriirises,  have  aban- 
doned their  wanderings  and  established  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  wells,  extensively  planting  the  thrifty  palm-tree,  and  successfully 
propagating  other  perennial  vegetables. 

Says  an  accomplished  American  writer  in  reference  to  this  subject: 

TLe  most  Bsn^iiifl  belierer  in  indrfiQUe  hnman  profrreni  Inudlj  expects  that  man's  can- 
dIhe;  will  accomplish  theanivcraal  falfilim^m  of  the  prophocj.  "tbedtaertsball  blossom  as  the 
Tusi*."  in  il8  lilcrul  sense ;  but  aubei  gixigraphera  have  thongbl  the  future  converaioD  of  the 
BUDil  plains  of  northern  Africa  ictofmitful  gHrdenab;  means  of  artesian  wells,  not  an  improb. 
Able  expectation.  Tbe;  hare  gone  tanher.  and  argued  that  if  the  soil  were  covered  with 
fields  and  forests,  T^^tation  would  call  donu  moisture  from  the  Libyan  sk;,  and  Ibat  the 
■hoM'eni  Mhich  are  now  wasted  on  the  sea,  or  so  otten  deluge  sonthem  Earope  with  dettmo. 
live  iuunilaLion,  would  in  part  be  condensed  over  tbe  arid  waalea  of  Afric*,  and  thus,  witb- 
oat  further  aid  from  man,  bestow  abiuiilaiice  OH  regioitB  which  nature  seems  to  bare  con- 
demned to  perpetual  desolation.* 

In  all  eoimtries  re«iuiring  irrigation  to  any  considerable  extent  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  direct  legishitiou,  the  government  retaining  the  right 
to  all  moiling  water,  constmcting  or  aiding  in  the  coustruction  of 
canals  and  embankments,  and  supplying  by  regulated  systems  the  needed 
amount  of  water  to  the  agricultuilata  requiring  the  same.  It  has  proved 
a  fruitful  soui-ce  of  revenue,  besides  adding  to  the  general  prosi>erity 
of  individuals  and  commnuities. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  East  India  Company  an  elaborate 
report  was  made  by  a  competent  engineerf  of  the  extent  and  residta  of 
irrigation  in  three  agrictdtiu-al  districts  of  the  Madras  ph;sidency,  as 
projected  and  constructed  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  company. 

By  this  report  it  is  shown  that  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  or  121 
millions  of  acres,  are  or  will  be  affectetl  by  these  works  of  iirt  when  fully 
completed.  One-half  of  this  region  is  cultivable  if  not  already  under  cul- 
tivation, and  is  luhabited  by  a  population  of  4,000,000  sonl». 

There  was  at  the  date  of  this  rejwrt,  1S5C,  not  less  than  ;i,000,000  acres 
Bni»plied  with  water  by  this  system,  bringing  to  the  state  au  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  and  wliidi,  it  is  predicted,  will  siweilily 
increase. 

As  affecting  the  prosperity  of  communities,  this  system  has  produced 
results  of  even  greater  iniiwrtniice,  hut  which  may  not  bc^iven  in  fig- 
ures. Tbe  rei>ort  states  that  "  the  whole  social  fabric  sympathizes  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  agricultimil  progress;  the  capital  ciiculated  in  the 
district  to  promote  tlie  latter  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  genei-al  jwwer 
of  production ;  all  trades  felt  it."  Tbe  return  on  invested  capital  li-oni 
these  improvements  is  estimated  at  from  50  to  03  per  cent. 

Piior  to  the  couatnictiou  of  these  more  elabonite  works,  projected  by 
the  East  India  CoiniMiuy,  the  native  i>opulatioii,  as  in  Ciiina  ami  else- 
where, had  made  extensive  progivss  in  these  useful  impiovenieiits. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  Madnis  country  53,<K>0  tanksov  ix'.'!ei\oirs — 
43,000  of  which  are  still  hi  successful  use— constructed  by  the  nalivcsat 
an  epoch  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  the  rauge  of  their  history.  An 
iiis<rription  upon  one  of  them  shows  it  to  have  beeu  in  use  uioix^  tbau  Wl 
yciirs,  but  no  reconi  is  found  to  indicate  the  date  of  its  construtrliou. 

Tliese  tanks  ai-e  simply  artificial  lakes,  or  resen-oii-s,  in  which  water 
may  be  securely  stored,  to  be  used  when  required  for  piu-poses  of  irriga- 
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tion.  They  are  supplied  sometimes  by  precipitation,  and  at  oth^s  by 
feeders  i'lom  couvenieiit  rivers.  Their  magnitude  can  be  seen  in  ttit 
statemeut  that  one  of  them,  bearing  the  formidable  name  of  Chum-lxmi- 
baiikum,  covers  an  area  of  9^  square  miles,  and  maintains  a  sheet  of 
rice  cultivation  of  nearly  10,000  acres  in  extent. 

Not  only  to  valley  or  bottom  lands,  where  the  natural  declivity  adiiiit!» 
of  the  regular  flow  of  water,  is  this  system  applied,  but  in  the  higher 
plateaus  above  the  rise  of  the  water  employed  it  has  been  fonnd  practi- 
cable in  densely  populated  countries  to  elevate  the  water  for  irrigatioD 
by  means  of  machinery — oftentimes  rude^and  in  some  instances  the 
w'ork  is  i)erlbrmed  by  the  hand  alone. 

Having  thus  given  a  cursory  glance  at  the  extent  and  results  of  Has 
important  contrivance  of  man  in  his  struggles  with  the  soil,  as  shown  to 
us  in  the  older  nations  of  the  earth,  we  come  to  consider  its  application  to 
the  unwatered  districts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  meagre  facilities  for  obtaining  accurate  information,  in  many  of  tiie 
districts  w^here  irrigation  could  profitably  be  employed,  prevent  a  state- 
meAt  of  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  system  migiit  be  economicillT 
canied. 

Generally  the  pioneer  seeks  for  lands  over  which  nature  has  ]Mtivid(d 
her  own  inigation,  unless  the  attraction  of  precious  metals  may  lure  him 
to  places  of  another  character. 

It  is  in  these  latter  regions  that  the  incipient  efforts  toward  irrigatm 
have  been  commenced  in  the  United  States,  although  the  native  popa- 
lation  of  New  Mexico  and  the  citizens  of  Utah  have  to  a  greater  or  Im 
extent  constructed  works  of  this  kind. 

From  the  reports  received  from  the  surveyor  general  it  is  fonnd  that 
in  New  Mexico  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  under  cultivatioD 
are  moistened  by  these  artificial  means.  Tlie  lands  in  that  Territory  are 
divided  into  three  clases:  First,  the  valleys,  which  can  be  easily*  inv 
gated  by  the  streams  running  through  them;  second,  the  mesas  or  taUe 
lands;  and  third,  the  mountains. 

The  valleys  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  subject  of  a  systematk 
irrigation  lor  200  years.  It  is  fomid  to  be  more  reliable  than  any  otbH* 
method;  serving  as  it  does  to  remedy  the  evils  whether  of  eontinoKl 
drought  or  excessive  rains.  It  serves  also  as  a  fertilizer,  by  deiM>sitii>g 
the  sedimentary  matter  of  waters  over  the  lands  under  cultivation  to  an 
extent  suiiicient  to  render  the  eflbrtsof  man  in  that  resi)eet  unnecesRan. 

The  quantity  of  land  in  these  valleys  that  can  be  economically  im- 
gated  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  acres,  and,  in  fact,  the  question  depemb 
upon  the  (juantity  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  puri>oj*i\  rather 
than  the  area  of  land  susceptible  of  irrigation.  The  rains  of  that  local- 
ity generally  fall  in  July  or  August,  too  late  in  the  season  to  save  tbf 
croi)s  from  destruction  unless  aided  through  the  jn^cedin^  months  bj 
irrigation. 

The  second  class — the  mesas  or  table  lands — includes  two- thirds,  and 
possibly  three-loni*ths,of  the  entire  suilace  of  Kew  Mexico.  The  gnttx^^ 
part  of  these  lands  produce  excellent  grass  for  pasturage,  and  if  su|^i<^ 
with  suflicient  moisture  would  equal  the  valleys  in  pro<luctiveii€«K. 
They  are,  however,  too  elevated  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  cnnal* 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  could  be  c<mveyed  to  tbeni,  and  tbf 
only  apparent  method  by  which  the  needed  element  can  be  8n]>plied  tf 
through  the  means  of  artesian  wells,  the  feasibility  of  which  refflsiBA. 
as  yet,  untested. 

In  the  State  of  Nevada  the  natural  formation  of  the  country  aflbrdi 
verj'  favorable  facilities  for  iiiigation.    In  the  report  of  the  surffgqg 
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general  it  ia  stated  that  13  distitict  ranges  of  monntains  traverse  that 
State  from  north  to  soatb,  between  which  there  are  valleys  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  30  miles.  The  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  ponr 
iuto  these  valleys  in  the  months  of  April,  Ma.y,  and  Jnne,  through 
ravines  or  cailonsi  It  would  be  neither  impracticable  nor  very  expens- 
ive to  construct  dams  at  convenient  intervals  across  these  caijons, 
there  being  always  at  hand  on  abundance  of  material,  and  tlie  peculiai 
turmatiou  of  the  caiions  being  highly  favorable  to  such  construction. 

The  valleys  between  the  mountains  comprise  three  distinct  characters 
of  land :  first,  the  level  and  productive  part,  embraciug  one-half  of  the 
whole  valley  area;  second,  the  table  lands  of  poorer  soil  and  higher  eleva- 
tion; and  third,  the  alkali  lands,  comprising  shout  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  valleys. 

The  first  class  is  of  undoubted  productiveness  when  supplied  with  an 
adequate  quantity  of  water,  which,  owing  to  the  nnfrequent  rains,  can 
only  be  done  successfully  by  irrigation. 

The  table  lands  aSbrd  excellent  winter  pasture  in  ■  the  white  sage 
which  they  produce,  bnt  are  of  doubtful  capacity  for  the  raising  of 
cereala,  even  if  irrigated. 

The  alkali  lands  are  beyond  the  power  of  reclamation  by  any  meana 
now  known  to  man. 

The  methods  indicat«<l  above  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in  the 
ravines  and  canons  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  have  been  satisfactorily 
tried  in  California,  in  obtaining  wat«r  for  use  in  the  placer  mines.  Wlien 
the  working  of  these  mines  became  unprofitable,  the  water  of  the  reser- 
voirs was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  agricultural  irrigation  with 
remarkable  success. 

In  the  \icinity  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  mines,  above  where  the 
waters  sink  or  cease  to  run,  there  are  targe  districts  of  excellent  land, 
with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water  for  irrigation. 

So  far  as  investigations  have  been  extended  in  Kansas,  it  would 
appear  that  bnt  a  comparatively  small  proporijon  of  that  State  is  abso- 
lut«ly  unproductive  where  the  proper  moisture  is  supplied. 

In  the  interesting  report  of  the  8ur\'cyor  general,  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  iusuHiciency  of  rain  is  induced  by  the  general  absence  of 
forests. 

It  is  in  Kansas  already  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  is  visited  by  more  trequent  and  seasonable  rains 
than  formerly.  This  is  attributed  to  the  growth  of  young  forests  which 
impede  the  strong  winds  of  the  plains,  aid  in  condensing  the  vapors,  and 
prevent  evaporation.  The  improvements  erected  by  every  thrifty  fanner 
assist  in  accomplishing  these  results ;  and  even  the  orchards,  shade  trees, 
and  buildings,  aid  in  producing  climatic  changes. 

The  conser^'ative  inlluence  of  forests  in  this  respect  has  long  been  the 
study  of  philosophers ;  and  whDst  theories  have  varied  in  some  respects, 
the  one  conclusion  is  reached  by  all,  that  in  the  husbandry  of  trees  man 
receives  one  of  his  greatest  assistants.  They  absorb  the  moisture,  not  , 
of  the  earth  simply  but  of  the  atmosphere,  retaining  it  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  charged  with  humidity,  and  restoring  it  in  seasons  of  excessive 
dr;tiies8,  thus  serving  to  mitigate  extremes. 

The  very  mosses  and  decomposed  leaves  in  their  siwngy  nature  absorb 
the  water  of  precipitation,  and  prevent  its  speedy  escaiic  over  the  sur- 
face, disi>ensing  it  to  the  thirsty  earth  at  times  when  most  required. 

To  change  the  climate  of  an  extensive  district  by  means  tardy  as  the 
growth  of  artificial  forests  must  necessarily  be,  would  seem  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  chimerical ;  but  it  is  something  that  has  already  commanded 
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the  le^slative  attention  of  many  of  the  older  states  of  Eiiro])ey  wd  it 
is  to  this  method,  connected  with  snch  efforts  at  irrigation  aa  may  he 
economically  employed,  that  the  occupancy  of  the  rainless  regions  of  the 
west  for  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture  must  depend.  Prom  the  ohser 
vations  of  men  who  have  carefully  studied  the  influence  of  trees  uikwi 
the  temperature  of  the  eartii,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  theory. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  State  of  Kansas  that  the  annual  fall  of  rain  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  river,  is  six  inches  less  than  at  Fort 
Scott,  remote  from  large  streams,  but  situated  near  the  forests  of  the 
Ozark  mountains. 

That  the  fostering  care  of  all  pioneer  settlers,  if  not  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  directed  towards  the  propa^tion  of  new  forests  and  the 
culture  of  trees  for  purposes  other  than  frmt-bearing,  is  fast  impressing 
itself  on  the  public  mind. 

The  cases  are  rare,  indeed,  where  the  absolute  impracticability  to  cul- 
tivate trees  exists. 

Says  a  writer,  whom  we  have  before  quoted : 

The  special  conditions  required  for  the  spontaneous  propagation  of  trees  may  M  ht  mf^ 
tively  expressed  and  redoced  to  these  three  exemptions :  from  defect  or  excess  of  inoiftnrai, 
from  perpetual  frost,  and  from  the  depredations  of  man  or  browsing  quadrupeds.  Whr« 
these  requisites  are  secured,  the  hardest  rock  is  as  certain  to  be  oyergrown  wito  wood  w  ifae 
most  fertile  plain,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  process  is  slower  in  the  former  thsa  is  tfe 
latter  case. 

In  the  wide-spreading  and  treeless  plains  of  the  west,  it  is  possible 
that^  in  the  economy  of  nature,  forests  may  in  time  be  supplied  without 
the  nitervention  of  man ;  but  by  timely  efforts  and  the  proper  exeiriM 
of  foresight  and  care,  man  may  hasten  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  tiair 
when  an  equable  temperature  will  prevail  in  these  steppes  of  America, 
and  when  "  the  early  and  the  latter  rain''  will  visit  those  districts  as  «»• 
sonably  and  regularly  as  in  the  regions  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Misfls- 
sippi.  Some  further  considerations  in  regard  to  forest  culture  are  pre- 
sented ill  a  separate  paper  accompanying  this  report. 

In  view  of  the  important  interests  coimected  with  the  distrirtj 
embracing  the  precious  metals,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  made  ii 
reference  to  the  constniction  oi  the  mining  act  of  July  20,  180G,  the 
following  "  rulings''  on  prominent  points  of  said  statute,  made  by  tbe 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  are  presented : 

LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  PROVISOS  OF  THE  FOUETH  SECTION  OF  THE  ACT 

CONSTEUED.    t 

T\\e  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called  to  controversies  existio*;  in 
some  of  the  mining  districts,  arising  from  diflerences  of  opinion  in  wb- 
tion  to  the  proi)er  constniction  of  the  milling  act  of  July  20,  1800,  ftone 
persons  contending,  it  appears,  that  since  its  passage  a  coni]>any  t\^tuei 
merely  for  mining  puri)oses  and  locating  claims  can  take  3,0ub  ft*et  on 
the  vein,  although  such  company  or  association  may  be  comiH>seii  of  k» 
than  14  individuals.  It  is  held  by  this  office  that  the  maiuier  of  niakiu^ 
locations,  and  the  number  of  feet  that  can  be  taken  on  the  ssinio  veiu  •ff 
lode  by  an  individual  or  an  association^  depend  upon  the  rules  and  m- 
toms  of  miners  of  the  respective  districts,  the  act  of  July  20,  isoisis 
no  resi>oct  superseding  or  modifying  these  customs,  except  whore  tliry 
authorize  the  location  of  more  than  200  feet  on  the  8i\me  kxle  hy  any 
one  person,  or  more  than  3,000  feet  by  any  association  of  |>erson^  U 
such  cases  the  statute  restric^ts  and  redu(?es  locations  made  wnoe  Jalj 
26, 1800,  to  the  above-named  quantities,  respectively^  as  the  muxinium 
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in  each  oaae ;  and  this  is  the  oiily  (Ufference  existing  between  the  local 
mining  regulations  and  the  controlling  act  of  Congress. 

An  individual  caunot,  since  the  dat«  of  the  act,  locate  more  than  200 
feet  on  the  same  lode,  uor  an  association  more  than  3,000  feet,  no  matter 
liow  many  persons  may  be  associated  together,  or  what  the  local  customs 
may  prescribe.  Whether  a  company  or  association  can  take  as  much  as 
3,000  feet,  depends  upon  the  mining  regulations  of  the  particular  diBtrict, 
and  the  number  Of  persons  associated  in  such  company. 

ludiv-iduals  cannot,  by  forming  themselves  into  companies,  locate  a 
greater  number  of  feet  to  each  person  than  can  be  done  by  each  acting 
separately. 

They  may  locate  as  a  company  or  an  association  at  the  rate  of  200 
feet  to  each  individwd  embraced  in  it,  with  an  additional  200  feet  to  the 
discoverer,  if  the  local  customs  permit  that  much  to  be  taken  until  3,000 
feet  are  located,  after  which  no  additional  quantity  can  be  claimed  on  the 
same  lode  by  the  some  company,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  its 
members. 

In  districts  where  the  mining  regulations  limit  locations  to  less  than 
200  feet  to  each  individual,  or  less  than  3,000  feet  to  any  association  of 
persons,  claimants  will  be  restricted  accordingly,  such  regulations  remain- 
iugin  full  foi-ce,  being  unaSected  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

These  remarks  apply  wholly  to  original  locations,  made  in  porsuance 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  miners  in  the  several  mining  districts. 
They  have  no  application  to  claims  in  the  hands  of  purchasers,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  nnderst«od  from  what  has  been  above  stated  that  a  mining 
claim  of  3,000  feet  may  not  be  owned  and  controlled  by  an  association 
of  less  than  14  persons,  where  possession  is  obtained  by  bona  fide  pur- 
chases for  valuable  consideration,  or  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by 
location^  there  being  nothing  in  the  act  of  July  26, 186G,  to  prevent  an 
association  composed  of  any  number  of  individuals  from  holding  such 
claim,  and  upon  proper  appUcation  and  proof  obtaining  a  patent  for  the 
same. 

^Vhen  the  mining  act  was  first  passed  it  was  thought  that  among  the 
great  variety  of  local  rules  and  customs,  existing  in  a  thousand  remote 
mining  districts,  and  known  to  us  only  as  they  come  here  in  actual  cases, 
there  were  probably  some,  authorizing  the  location  of  large  claims, 
amounting  to  3,000  feet  or  more,  by  comx>anie8  or  associations,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  construction  of  improvements  enhancing  the  value  of  large 
Dtunbers  of  claims,  as  the  building  of  a  tunnel  to  drain  the  mines  of  a 
certain  lode,  or  system  of  lodes,  or  the  erection  of  any  other  improvements 
securing  a  common  object  and  promoting  a  common  interest.  As  such 
companies  would  not  have  been  formed  for  the  porpose  of  locating  claims, 
and  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  if  conferred  upon  them  at  all,  would  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  rewu^  for  having  promoted  the  general  welfare  of 
a  certain  district,  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  in  works  of 
improvement  benehcial  to  Edl,  the  right  of  making  such  location  to  the 
extent  of  3,000  feet  in  pursuance  of  such  supposed  mining  regulations 
was  believed  to  beindependentof  theqaestionof  thesizeof  thecompany, 
niid  that  having  rendered  the  service  it  was  entitled  to  make  the  loca- 
tion, whether  it  was  composed  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  members. 
If  the  regulations  of  any  district  embraced  pro^-isions  of  this  nature,  con- 
ferring upon  any  company,  large  or  small,  for  reasons  such  as  have  been 
suggested,  the  right  of  locating  3,000  feet  on  a  lode,  or  on  each  one  of  a 
uamber  of  lodes,  beneflt€d  by  such  improvements,  it  is  not  perceived 
that  there  would  be  any  incompatibility  between  tfaem  and  the  act  of 
July  26, 1866,  nor  would  the  policy  of  the  act  in  limiting  locations  appear 
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to  be  more  impaired  by  such  reguktions  than  by  the  anlimited  rij^t  o< 
purchase  generally  recognized  by  these  local  customs;. 

It  may  be  that  no  such  regulations  exist,  but  as  the  cnstonis  of  mioen 
scattered  through  the  numerous  mining  camps  of  the  western  States  ud 
Territories  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  compilation,  many  of , them  nevw 
having  been  reduced  to  print,  it  is  not  surprising  that  misappiehensioB 
may  have  occurred  in  that  respect. 

As  to  associations  or  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  location 
claims,  however,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions found  in  the  provisos  in  the  4th  section  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
restriction  of  200  feet  to  each  locator  cannot  be  evaded  by  fonmng  u 
association. 

EULINO  IN  BELATION  TO  THE  APPLICABILITY  OF  THE   MIMNG  ACT  TO 

"BLUE  GRAVEL  LE AD ^  CLAIMS. 

The  question  having  been  presented  whether  the  provisions  of  the  art 
could  be  made  applicable  to  the  "  blue  gravel  leads  ^  found  in  differait 
parts  of  the  mineral  domain,  so  as  to  entitle  the  holders  of  these  claims  to 
apply  for  patents,  the  Commissioner  held  as  follows :  The  mining  act 
l>rovides  for  patenting  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  plac«, 
bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  but  furnishes  no  definition  of  tiie 
terms  '*  vein"  or  "  lode.''  In  geology  and  among  miners  they  imply  gen- 
erally an  aggregation  of  metallic  matter  found  in  the  fissnres  of  the  rocks 
which  enclose  it,  but  are  of  great  variety ;  veins  diftering  very  much  in 
their  formation  and  api)earance.  Lode  is  a  term  in  general  use  amcHijr 
the  tin  miners  of  Cornwall,  England,  ha\4ng  been  introduced  on  the 
Paciiic  coast  by  emigrants  irom  the  Cornish  mines,  and  signifies  a  fissmv 
filled  either  by  metallic  or  earthy  matter.  Lead  is  generally  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  lode. 

In  Nevada  the  term  ledge  is  usually  employed  in  regolations  concnn- 
ing  mines,  and  in  Montana  the  terms  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  are  simitarlr 
used.  Ledge  would  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  layer  or  stratum  of 
metal  interi)osed  between  a  course  or  ridge  of  rocks. 

Veins  may  be  either  sedimentary',  phitonic,  or  segregated,  or  of  infiltra- 
tion, or  attrition,  depending  upon  their  iKiCuliar  formation  or  the  mode 
of  occuiTonce  of  the  metallic  deposit. 

In  California  the  ancient  river  channels,  or  what  are  sui)posed  to  have 
been  such,  found  in  various  mining  districts,  filled  with  a  compact  blue 
gravel  rich  iji  gold,  are  called  the  *'bluc  leads,^andin  common  parlaore 
the  "  blue  veins."  Even  the  shallow  diggings  or  placers  arc  sometimt^ 
found  to  occur  m  such  regular  layers  or  courses  as  to  receive  from  the 
miners  working  them  the  name  of  veins  or  leads.  There  is  also  another 
form  of  deposit  of  all  or  some  of  the  four  metals  named  in  the  niiningart 
ditferent  from  either  of  those  mentioned  above,  called  contact  drpctil 
European  miners  mention  still  others,  called  in  England  yfo</r«,  in  Ger 
many  stockicerkCy  and  a  form  of  deposit  known  as  fahUHMndn.  The* 
latter  are,  more  properly  speaking,  ore-bearing  belts,  irregular  in  their 
dimensions,  but  presenting  a  degiee  of  parallelism  with  each  other. 

Neither  is  the  mode  of  occurrence  designated  as  "  contact  deposit' 
considered  as  a  tnie  vein  or  lode.  In  fact,  if  the  question  were  raii^ 
neither  of  the  foniis  known  as  contact  deposit,  fahlbands,  or  segregatcii 
veins,  could  be  accepted  aa  tnie  metalliferous  veins,  nor  could  it  fx^ 
qiiently  be  made  to  appear  without  expensive  excavations,  whether  the 
metal  in  the  mine,  for  which  a  i)atent  is  applied  for,  oi-ciu^  in  the  form 
of  a  tnie  vein  or  not.    Henc^,  we  discover  that  a  very  strict  constmctioB 
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S laced  npoD  the  terma  nscd  in  tbe  mining  act  would  exclude  from  its 
eneflts  a  large  class  of  claims,  even  of  tbe  bruieh  of  rock  mining,  from 
the  impracticability  of  proving  tbe  metallic  deposit  to  octroi  in  tbe  form 
of  a  true  veiu.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  terms 
were  employed  according  to  their  strict  geological  signiflcation.  The 
plain  object  of  the  law  is,  to  dispose  for  money  value  of  the  mineral 
Jands  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  claimant  is  willing  to  pay  tbe  price 
jtiuned  in  the  act,  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  government 
whether  tbe  metiu  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  true  or  false  vein,  or  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  vein  at  all.  There  is  certainly  no  public  policy  to  he  ' 
subserved  by  favoring  one  class  of  miners  and  excludiug  others,  nor  has 
tbe  Conmissioner  ever  heardany  reason  assigned  why  vein  mines  should 
be  patented,  and  other  deposits  excluded  from  patent,  nor  any  iutiuiation 
expressed  that  such  was  tbe  intention  of  the  act.  An  idea  may  have  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  that  the  placers  were  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  that  their  claimants  did  not  care  about  buying 
the  land  or  obtjiining  patents ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  act  was  drafted 
mainly  in  view  of  localities  where  placer  mining  constituted  a  very  incon- 
siderable branch  of  the  business,  compared  to  rock  mining,  and  hence, 
the  language  of  the  act  seems  to  have  more  direct  reference  to  vein  min- 
ing than  any  other  branch.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
phraseology  adopted,  it  is  very  evident  to  the  Oommissioner  that  no  pui'- 
pose  or  design  existed  in  the  minds  either  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  or 
of  tbe  Congress  that  passed  it,  to  exclude  any  class  of  miners  that  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions :  consequently,  the  law  should  receive 
the  most  liberal  construction  that  the  language  will  admit  of,  and  everj' 
class  of  claim  tliat,  eitlier  according  to  scientific  accuracy  or  popular 
usage,  can  be  classed  and  applied  for  as  veius  or  lodes,  may  be  patented 
onder  the  law.  It  may  be  observed  as  an  important  point,  that  no  proof 
is  required  to  establish  the  vein  formation  of  the  deposit^  the  law  evidently- 
contemplating  none.  It  requires  the  sun-eyor  general  to  certify  to  the 
character  of  the  vein  exposed,  but  that  is  understood  to  mean  that  the 
certificate  should  show  whether  the  eximsed  vein  contains  gold,  silver, 
cinnabar,  or  copper,  as  it  would  frequently  be  impossible  for  the  surveyor 
general,  even  if  his  knowledge  of  mineral  veins  were  sufficient  to  ren- 
der him  otherwise  comj>etent,  to  determine  whether  the  deposit  confonued 
to  oue  class  of  veius  or  the  other,  or  whether  it  was  a  true  vein  at  all, 
without  extensive  excavations ;  a  requirement  certainly  not  contemplated 
by  the  mining  act. 

The  applicant  claims  a  certain  Dumber  of  feet  along  the  vein  or  lode, 
and  as  much  surface  ground  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  same  as  is 
necessary  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  mine.  He  may  claim  as 
many  feet  as  the  local  law  or  mining  regulations  i)ermit  him  to  hold,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  act  of  Congress,  and  as  much  surface  ground  as  he 
may  need,  taking  care  not  to  conflict  with  any  other  claimant.  The  case 
being  presented  in  this  form,  no  proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  de- 
posit appears  in  the  form  of  a  vein,  the  phraseology  of  the  act  apjiear- 
ing  to  render  it  evident  that  the  claimant  was  not  to  be  put  to  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  such  proof,  the  evidence  called  for  being  confined  to 
the  posting  and  publishing  the  necessary  notices  and  diagrams,  to  prov- 
ing the  local  mining  customs,  the  location  of  the  claim,  possessory  rights 
of  the  applicant,  and  the  amount  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improve- 
ments ;  which  being  satisfactory^  and  the  surveyor  general  having  made 
proper  survey  and  plat  of  the  cmun,  with  tbe  required  endorsements  and 
certificates,  a  patent  must  issue  to  the  apphcant. 
Ko  reason  is  perceived  why  a  blue  gravel  lead  might  not  be  presented 
58  Ab 
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in  tMA  form,  both  in  the  application  and  on  the  diagram  and  plat;  ud 
being  presented,  if  the  applicant  is  the  bona  fide  holder  of  the  dainif  and 
it  is  clear  of  conflict,  it  will  be  patented  to  him  without  any  proof  beiaf 
reanired  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  deposit  occurs. 

To  conform  to  the  language  of  the  act,  however^  the  claim  mast  caD 
for  so  many  feet  along  the  1^,  and  a  given  quantity  of  aur&ce  gmaui 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  same. 

INSTSUOTIONS   VND^B  TBE  TENTH  AND  ELEYETH  SSCmONB  OF  BAD) 
I  MINING  ACT. 

The  10th  section  of  the  mining  act  provides  for  homeateada  made 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  by  citizens  of  the  United  StateBi  or  per- 
sons who  had  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  upon  lands 
previously  reserved  as  mineral,  and,  as  such,  excluded  from  survey  and 
3ale,  but  which  are  proi>erly  agricultural,  no  valuable  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  been  discovered  thereon,  and  which 
have  been  improved  and  used  by  settlers  for  agricultural  pnrpose& 

These  settlers  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  such  lands  notexoeedin^ 
one  bundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  may  purchase  the  same  at  the  mim- 
mum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  or  enter  tbem  under 
the  homestead  laws  after  they  become  surveyed,  upon  the  usual  pn>- 
ceeduigs  in  such  cases.  If  the  deputy  surveyor  returns  them  as  agri- 
cultural, there  being  no  data  to  the  contrary,  and  no  one  files  an  affidavit 
of  the  land  being  more  valuable  for  mineral  than  agricultural  uses,  tlie 
settler  is  allovred  to  enter  under  the  provisions  of  said  section.  If  an 
af[ida\it  is  filed  alleging  it  to  be  mineral,  an  investigation  is  required, 
before  the  local  land  officers,  to  determine  the  class  to  which  the  land 
properly  l>elongs.  In  such  cases,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  heariog,  and 
sufficient  notice  given  to  the  claimant  and  the  party  filing  the  aflMavit 
to  enable  them  U>  be  present  with  witnesses ;  and,  when  the  tract  has 
been  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  improved  as  such,  befon 
the  2Gth  of  July^  18GG,  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  upon  the  party  seek- 
ing to  establisli  its  mineral  character,  and  the  testimony  is  required  to 
be  of  a  nature  cleaily  proving  it  to  be  such  before  a  decision  is  rendered 
against  the  right  of  the  settler  to  enter  the  land. 

Should  the  deputy  sui'veyor  return  a  tract  as  mineral,  the  settler  wiB 
be  required  to  lurnish  satisfactory  proof  of  the  eiTor  of  such  retuni 
prior  to  making  entry  on  the  premises  claimed  under  said  10th  sectifNi. 

The  retui-n  of  a  deputy  siuveyor,  although  entitled  to  res|>ect  as  com 
iiig  from  a  swoni  Officer,  is  not  taken  as  conclusive  in  such  causes  whea 
disputed,  but  the  matter  is  investigated  by  the  proper  local  land  otlken 
by  the  examination  of  witnesst»s,  capable,  from  exi)erience,  observatK«u 
and  previous  examination,  to  testify  understandingly  as  to  the  existemY 
or  non-existence  of  minerals  upon  any  particulai*  tiact,  and  as  to  whetbtr 
the  deposit  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  render  it  more  valuable  for  mining 
than  for  agriculture. 

The  testimony  adduced  and  all  the  papers  are  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  office,  with  the  joint  opinion  of  the  register  and  receiver, 
for  review  and  final  determination. 

The  11th  section  of  the  mining  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  tb^ 
Interior,  after  the  survey  of  the  lands  previously  reserved  as  minenL 
to  designate  and  set  apart  such  i>ortious  of  them  as  are  clearly  agricol 
tural,  and  tracts  of  the  latter  cluu*acter  are  made  subject  to  pie-emptiufl 
and  disposiil  as  other  public  lands. 

To  give  elfect  to  this  section,  the  siu-veyors  general  in  the  mining 
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States  and  Territoriw  bare  been  instmcted  to  require  their  deputies  to 
describe  iu  the  field-notes  and  designate  on  township  plats  the  tracts 
which  ore  agricaltarnl,  the  desi^ation  to  apply  to  each  of  the  smallest 
legal  bnbdivisiona.  After  the  filing  of  l^e  plats  in  the  district  land 
offices,  if  no  coonter-afBdsvits  are  presented,  the  tracts  designated 
agricnltiiral  may  be  filed  upon  under  the  pre-emption  or  taken  under 
the  homestead  laws ;  but  pre-emptors  are  not  authorized  to  prove  up 
and  enter  until  after  such  a  period  of  actual  settlement  and  cultiyatum 
as  shall  show  good  futh,  generally  not  less  than  six  months  from 
date  of  settlement  indicated  in  the  declaratoir  statement,  and  if  before 
the  expii-ation  of  that  time  an  affidavit  is  filed  alleging  the  mineral 
character  of  the  particular  tract  claimed,  an  investigation  ia  neceasary 
before  the  entry  ia  made  to  determine  the  question. 

It  cannot  be  donbted  that  in  almost  every  township  there  are  tracts 
of  laud  more  valuable  for  farms  and  gardens  than  for  mining,  and  the 
object  of  the  law  evidently  is  to  segregate  these  from  the  mineral,  and 
dispose  of  them  as  agricultural.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  legal  consequence 
whether  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  quartz  ledges,  placers,  or 
hydraulic  mines.  If  the  particular  subdivisions  contaming  them  are 
more  valuable  for  miuing  than  for  Agriculture,  they  cannot  be  entered 
as  arable  lands  under'  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  statutes;  yet  pla- 
cers once  valuable,  but  which  have  become  exhausted,  and  are  no  longer 
valuable  as  mines,  may  be  entered  as  arable. 

msTBUcnoKS  to  stjsveyobs  oenebai.  in  relation  to  duties 

BBQUtBED  BT  THE  TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  HEOTIONS  OF  THE  AFOKE* 
SAID  MiniNCt  LAW. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners 
over  the  pnbUc  lauds,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  26,  I860, 
the  pubUc  lands  on  which  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar, 
or  copper,  have  been  discovered,  and  which  had  been  occupied  and  im- 
proved by  bona  fide  homestead  or  pre-emption  settlers,  are  permitted  to 
be  taken  up  by  said  settlers  in  quantities  according  to  legal  subdivisiouB 
not  exceeding  160  acres,  at  the  rate  of  $1  25  per  acre. 

In  order  that  the  lands  of  that  character  may  be  known  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  local  land  ofilcers,  and  that  the  same  may  be  set  apart 
as  "agricultural,"  circular  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  registers 
and  receivers  of  the  United  States  land  offices  how  to  proceed  m  the 
ascertaiumeut  of  that  class  of  lands  and  their  segregation  from  mineral 
lands,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent  for  the  information  and  govern- 
ment of  surveyors  general.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  instructions 
allude  to  directions  having  been  given  to  surveyors  general,  requiring 
them  to  cause  their  deputy  surveyors  to  describe  in  their  field-notes, 
and  designate  on  township  plats,  "agricultural  lands,"  as  contemplated 
in  mining  circular  dated  January  14, 1867.  In  amplification  of  these 
iustmctions,  it  is  found  of  importan(«  to  the  public  service  that  deputy 
surveyors  should  avail  themselves,  while  executing  their  sun-eys  in  the 
field,  of  all  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral  localities 
falling  within  the  sphere  of  their  contracts,  in  addition  to  their  personal 
and  diligent  observations,  and  to  record  in  their  field-notes  sufficient 
descriptions  of  difierent  mineral  chw:acteriBtics  to  ofibrd  draughtsmen 
adequate  data  for  indicating  the  same  on  township  plats,  in  yellow  dot- 
ted shade,  in  respect  to  the  out-boundaries  of  lands  pxmtaiuing  gold ;  in 
blue,  those  embracing  silver ;  in  red,  such  as  contain  cinnabar }  and  iu 
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green,  those  lands  which  are  more  valuable  for  copper  mining  tfatn  fa 
agricultaral  purposes.  It  has  accordingly  become  neoessaiy  that  mek 
tracts  shall  l>e  designated  on  the  township  plats  in  a  oonspicoooB  mai- 
ner  as  ^^  mineral,"  within  the  out-bonndaries  of  the  respectiTe  ahadeiai 
aforesaid,  so  that  the  government  officers  may  possess  Um  nectmmj 
information  for  correctly  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  laws  in  the  a^f 
dieation  of  any  conflicts  that  may  arise  in  the  disposal  of  the  poblk 
lands.  Such  designations  of  ^^  agricultural  lands"  and  ^  minenP  m 
township  plats  the  surveyors  general  have  been  required  to  haTe  ofr 
cially  represented  on  the  approved  plats  of  townships,  sections,  qiunlvr- 
sections,  and  smaller  legal  subdivisions,  in  conformity  with  the  data  m 
file  in  their  respective  offices. 

Timber  lands  on  rocky  hills  and  mountains,  not  known  to  contain  anr 
of  the  aforesaid  minerals,  will  be  designated  as  ^^  agricultnral,'  and,  tf 
the  contrary^  as  "mineral." 

Although  gulch  and  creek  mines  are  not  specially  named  in  the  act 
of  July  26, 1866,  yet  if  the  lands  containing  them  are  more  TalnaUe  to 
mining  than  for  agriculture,  they  will  be  reported  as  mineral. 

Placers,  once  valuable,  but  which  have  become  exhausted,  so  as  no 
longer  to  be  valuable  as  mines,  will  be  returned  as  agricultunu. 

QUESTIONS  BELAXma   TO  AFFIDAVITS  FILED  UNDER  THB  TEaiTH  ISD 

ELEVENTH  SECTIONS  OF  THE  MINING  LAW. 

The  act  of  21st  March,  1864,  amendatory  of  the  homeatead  law.  and 
for  other  purposes,  (United  Staters  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  35,)  allovs 
registers  and  receivers  22^  cents  x>er  hundred  words  for  the  testimooj 
reduced  to  writing  in  pre-emption  and  homestead  cases ;  but  no  autliQr- 
ity  is  granted  for  charging  a  fee  for  simply  filing  an  affidavit.  The  affi- 
davits authorized  by  instructions  from  this  office  under  the  lOth  and 
11th  sections  of  the  mining  act  are  not  in  the  nature  of  dedarator 
statements  or  homestead  applications.  They  are  an  expedient  adofi^jed. 
and  the  only  one  practicable  under  the  ciixmmstances,  to  obtain  nore 
special  information  than  can  be  fumished  by  deputy  surveyors  toochinj; 
the  character  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands  in  what  w 
known  as  the  mineral  domain,  so  that  hinds  more  valuable  for  miniiif: 
than  for  agriculture  may  not  be  disposed  of  as  belonging  to  the  laner 
class ;  and  lands  really  arable  in  character  may  not  l>e  withheld  fiwn 
settlement  under  the  apprehension  of  being  mineral.  These  two  clasHV 
of  land  are  so  intermingled  as  to  render  it  frequently  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  determine  whether  a  particular  subdivision  belong 
to  one  or  the  other,  and  the  most  feasible  mode  of  coming  to  a  reason- 
able conclusion  appears  to  he  by  an  investigation  based  upon  the  t«o* 
mony  of  i>ersons  acquainted  with  the  particular  tracts  involved. 

The  affida^its  are  further  useful  in  enabling  the  registers  and  rccrit- 
ers  to  revise  the  lists  of  lands  selected  by  agents  of  railroad  companies 
before  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  wame,  the  plats  and  field*oot<« 
not  in  all  cases  furnishing  a  reliable  guide,  from  the  fact  that  surrevnr! 
generally  are  supi)osed  to  pass  only  along  the  exterior  lines  of  the  van 
ous  subdivisions,  and  hence  not  always  able  to  report  accurately  a*tt» 
the  character  of  the  interior  portions.  There  is  consequently  no  fft 
chargeable  to  individuals  for  filing  those  documents,  unless  a  trial  is  had. 
in  which  event  the  rule  as  to  fees  in  other  cases  will  be  applied. 
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RSSPECTmO  CITIZENSHIP  OF  mDITIDlJAI^  Ain>  0OBPOaA.TIOHS 

Id  reference  to  the  qaeation  of  citizenship  under  the  mining  act  of 
Jttly  26, 1866,  when  appUcation  is  made  by  coipOFations  organiz^  nnder 
State  or  territorial  lavs,  tlie  Commissioner  has  mled  to  the  following 
effect: 

It  is  an  invariable  principle  in  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  acts  of 
the  United  Stat«B  to  limit  the  privileges  conferred  by  these  laws  to  citi- 
zens or  persons  having  declared  their  intention  to  b«iome  sach,  and  tho 
siintc  policy  is  indicated  by  the  Ist  section  of  the  mining  act.  The  lim 
itation  to  citizenship  is  not  repeated  in  the  2d  section,  but  is  necessarily 
implied,  for  the  first  section  legalizes  only  the  occnpancy  of  citizens  and 
tliose  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  snchj  and  as  occu- 
pancy must  precede  an  application  nnder  the  2d  section,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  if  the  occnpancy  of  the  applicant  is  not  sach  as  has  been 
legalized  by  the  statnte,  it  could  have  no  stAnding  In  any  proceeding 
nnder  it.  A  proper  rule  of  interpretation  requires  us  to  consider  the 
several  sections  together  and  the  whole  as  declaratory  of  one  uniform 
and  consistent  policy;  and  the  principle  of  considering  together  all 
statutes  tn  pan*  matma  warrants  an  examination  of  other  enactments 
for  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  and  the  rule  therein  established, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  law-making  power 
when  in  any  particular  statote  it  may  not  be  clearly  expressed.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  entirely  too  narrow  a  constmction  to  hold  that,  be- 
cause the  restriction  was  not  repeated  in  the  2d  section,  the  nnifonu 
policy  of  the  government^  for  many  years,  was  intended  to  be  set  aside 
in  the  cases  provided  for  m  that  section. 

These  remarks  apply  to  appUcants  appearing  in  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, in  whose  cases  the  general  principle  must  be  adhered  to  and 
proof  of  citizenship  Aimiahcdl  This  class  of  applicants  is  the  only  one 
that  can  take  advantage  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  corpo- 
rations, as  such,  not  being  provided  for  in  these  acta.  Yet,  as  cuipora- 
tioDS,  at  the  date  of  the  mining  act  and  for  a  long  time  preWous,  hod 
occupied  and  improved  mining  chums  according  to  the  local  customs 
and  rules  of  miners,  and  as  the  right  to  apply  lur  a  patent  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  extended  to  any  person  or  tusodatiiyu  of  peraong,  it 
would  be  unreasouable  to  suppose  that  it  was  designed  to  exdude  them 
fi-om  the  benefits  of  this  law.  Such  an  interpretation  would  deny  its 
privileges  to  valuable  and  extensive  mining  claims,  and  entirely  uisai>- 
point  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  act.  Corx>orations  must, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  share  in  its  benefits.  But  "  a  cori>oratioii  is 
an  artificial  being,  invisible,  intangible,  and  existing  only  in  coiitenip'a- 
tion  of  law.  Being  the  mere  creature  of  law,  it  ]>ossesses  only  those 
properties  which  tiie  charter  of  its  creation  confers  upou  it,  either 
expressly  or  as  incidental  to  its  very  existence."  It  can  neither  exercise 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  become  naturalized,  nor  file  a  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen.  Hence,  the  relations  of  citizenship  or  alien- 
age cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  belongtoit  at  all.  To  I»ok  beyond 
the  mere  artificial  entity  to  the  stockholders  composing  it,  and  require  the 
citizenship  of  each  one  of  a  large  number  scattered  frequently  through 
several  States  and  Territories  to  be  established  by  proof  in  applications 
nnder  the  mining  act,  would  involve  such  an  amount  of  incA>nvenience 
and  delay  as  practically  to  debar  corporations  &om  the  privilege  of  e\'er 
making  implication. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  (Tuited  States,  in  giving  effect  to  the  con- 
Btitutionu  proviBioD  allowing  eitixma  of  the  State  where  the  suit  is 
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brought  to  be  sncd  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  hj  citi- 
zens of  another  State,  after  a  variety  of  decisions,  has  at  last,  in  tke 
case  of  the  Louisville  Railroad  Company  r«.  Letson^  (2  Howard,  SSoi] 
decided  that  a  corporation  created  by  the  laws  of  a  State,  perfcmiiiiig 
its  functions  under  the  authority  of  the  same,  and  only  suable  thcRf 
though  it  may  have  members  in  other  States,  is  a  person  j  thoagh  an  titi- 
ficial  ^ne,  inhabiting  and  belonging  to  that  State,  and  entitled,  for  the 
purpose  of  suing  and  being  sued,  to  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  said  State, 
and  it  is  believed  that  an  equally  liberal  construction  should  be  adrated 
in  refei'ence  to  applications  for  mining  patents  by  corporations.  It  is 
true  that  the  questions  in  these  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  per- 
tained to  State  citizenriiip,  and  that  the  question  of  alienage  was  doI 
involved ;  but  when  the  court  ceased  to  look  beyond  the  mere  artiftrial 
being  to  the  natural  persons  composing  the  same,  it  is  doubtful  wheCber 
the  existence  of  aliens  among  the  stockholders  would  produce  anj 
change  in  the  rule  ultimately  adopted.  At  all  events,  the  necesatiet 
of  the  mining  law  would  seem  to  require  that  the  rule  should  be  canied 
to  that  extent  in  proceedings  under  it.  Hence,  every  corporation  o^ 
ated  by  State  or  territorial  laws  should  be  treated  as  a  citixen  in  aD 
applications  for  mining  patents,  if  legally  competent  to  transact  bui- 
ness  and  to  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  in  such  State  or  Territoiy. 

Li  view  of  this  construction,  public  officers  of  the  Laud  departoent 
have  been  directed  to  require  evidence  of  incorporation,  the  usual  praof 
of  which  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporatioii, 
with  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  proper  officer^  and  when  this  is  pie- 
sented,  proof  of  citizenship  of  stockholders  is  dispensed  with. 

ON  THE  COMPETENCY  OF  WITNESSES. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1864,  (United 
States  Statutes,  vol.  13,  p.  351,)  provides  that  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any  witness  on  account  of  eolor,  nor. 
in  civil  actions,  because  he  is  party  to  or  interested  in  the  issue  tiied. 
As  the  interest  of  a  witness  in  the  issue  tried  is  no  longer  an  objectioa 
to  his  comi)etency  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  registers  sini 
receivers  of  the  local  land  otliees  will  be  governed  by  the  same  rule  in  all 
proceedings  before  them  under  the  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  miniii? 
acts,  and  in  ex  parte  affidavits  filed.  Tlie  weight  of  the  evidence  is,  bov- 
ever,  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  executive  officers,  as  in  aO 
other  cases  where  a  witness  may  have  a  stronger  motive  to  favor  one  ddif 
than  the  other.  Ex  parte  afiidavits  may  be  i*eceived  in  applications  for 
patents  under  the  mining  act,  in  proof  of  posting  notices  on  cJaimed  pm- 
ises  and  as  to  other  facts;  reasonable  care  being  taken  by  the  register 
and  receiver  to  avoid  imi)osition  by  pretended  afiidavits  or  reckksB  or 
dishonest  witnesses.  The  ofilo>ers  before  whom  such  affidavits  are  takfi 
should  be  able  to  certify  to  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses;  but  who* 
this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  the  witnesses  being  strangers^  fh^ 
character  for  truth  must  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ksi 
officers  by  other  means  before  giving  weight  to  such  testimony. 

mNEBAL  AND  AOBICULTUBAL  LANDS— EAILBOAD 

In  every  case  reported  from  the  district  land  offioos  of  i 
under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  for  the  Pacific  railrcMM 
company  in  the  first  instance  is  required  to  state  in  V 
selections  are  not  interdicted,  mineral,  nor ' ' 
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er  contemplated  by  the  grant*  Upon  the  filing  of  lists  with  snch 
ts  attached,  it  is  made  the  dnty  of  registers  and  receivers  to  certify 
correctness  of  the  selections  in  the  particulars  mentionecL  and  in 
espects.  They  subsequently  undergo  scrutiny  in  this  office,  are 
ly  our  plats,  and  by  all  the  data  on  our  files,  sufficient  time  elaps- 
sr  the  selections  are  made  for  the  presentation  of  any  objections 
iepartment  before  final  action  is  taken;  and  to  more  effectually 
he  matter,  there  is  inserted  in  aU  patents  issued  to  said  railroad 
ly  a  clause  to  the  following  effect:  ^^  Yet  excluding  and  excepting 
le  transfer  by  these  presents  all  mineral  landSj  should  any  such 
id  to  exist  in  the  tracts  described  in  this  patent,  this  exception, 
tired  by  statute,  ^not  extending  to  coal  and  iron  land."'  A  deds- 
K»id  to  have  been  made  by  the  supreme  court  of  Califomia, 
it  is  claimed,  decides  that  an  occupant  of  a  mining  claim  hav- 
title  from  the  United  States  has  no  such  standing  in  court  as 
\  him  to  enforce  the  exception  as  to  mineral  lancte,  in  patents 
to  railroad  companies,  and  may,  therefore,  be  lawfully  ^ected 
inds  included  within  Uie  general  description  of  the  tracts  pat- 

0  snch  companies,  notwithstanding  the  particular  tract  may  be 
[  in  character^  and  fall  within  the  exception.  Not  having  seen 
dsion,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  ruling,  but 
;  understood  how  a  person  in  the  occupancy  of  mineral  lands  under 
il  customs  and  rules  of  miners,  prot>ected  by  the  license  granted 
b*st  section  of  the  act  of  July  26, 1866,  could  be  ejected  by  a  rail- 
mpany  having  no  title  to  the  land  at  all.  The  government  licens^ 
jsonable  to  supiK)se,  would  constitute  a  sufficient  defence  againsC 

1  not  able  to  show  a  better  title.  The  grantee  of  such  license  is  no 
ser  upon  the  public  lands,  and  although  the  license  is  revocable 
CTnited  States,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  revoked  by  a  i>atent  to 
id  company  wnen  snch  instrument  expressly  excepts  and  excludes 
le  grant  all  interdicted  mineral  land.  Claimants  authorized  to 
ir  and  to  obtain  patents  under  the  mining  act  havean  efficient 
in  its  provisions,  and  by  taking  the  proper  steps  may  obtain  pat- 

their  claims,  even  should  they  happen  to  be  embraced  within 
atented  to  railroad  companies,  as  the  exceptions  in  snch  patents 
;he  United  States  to  segregate  the  mineral  lands  included  by  dis- 
d  separate  conveyance  to  mining  claimants.  Placers  more  valu- 
mining  than  for  agriculture  cannot  be  entered  as  pre-emption 
Bstead  lands,  nor  can  they  be  selected  by  railroad  companies, 
lay  be  difficulties,  and  sometimes  even  hardships,  connected  with 
tern  of  filing  affidavits  to  prove  the  mineral  character  of  lands 

by  a  railroad  company,  or  an  agricultural  settler,  and  taking 
ss  before  the  local  land  •fflcers ;  but  these  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
Me  from  the  subject-matter;  pre-emptors  and  homestead  settlers 
e  same  difficulties  to  contend  with,  more  onerous  in  the  new  States 
Titoriea  than  in  the  older  States,  rrom  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lot  justifying  additional  land  offices.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
oe  that  the  government  should  appoint  a  commission  to  segregate 
leral  firom  the  residue  of  the  public  lands;  but  let  any  one  con- 
le  vast  amount  of  money  exx)ended  by  practical  miners  in  excava- 
)  test  the  value  of  mines,  subsequently  abandoned  as  worthless, 
ae  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  time  and  expense  such  an  nndertak- 
ild  require,  and  how  little  confidence  it  would  be  likely  to  inspire. 
I  miner  has  taken  possession  of  mineral  lands  under  the  lice^ti^i^ 
government,  and  has  developed  their  character  for  mmiTig\>\»rc»o^ft:&^ 
1  seem  that  the  task  of  protecting  his  rights  GO\]ld  iuA»\)^  h^^t^ 
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onerous  than  that  which  every  settler  is  liable  to  encounter  in  deftndmi 
himself  against  adverse  claimants.  The  regolation  of  filin§^  affidavits  ii 
simi^y  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  class  to  which  a  particolar  tzactflt 
land  may  belong,  and  although  it  may  not  be  the  best  that  could  be  devbed, 
it  is  the  only  practical  mode  that  has  suggested  itself  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  different  classes  of  land  mingled  togetlier  in  nek 
a  way  as  to  render  it  frequently  impossible  to  tell,  without  great  labor 
and  expense^  whether  a  particular  subdivision  belongs  to  one  or  the  other 
class. 

IN  BEFEBENOE  TO  THE  STAT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  FOB  TH£  DETEBH- 
NATION  OF  ADVEBSE  CLAIMS  UNDER  THE  SIXTH  SKCTION  OF  THE 
MmiNO  LAW. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  mining  act  reqiurcs  all  proceedings  to  be 
stayed  until  a  final  settlement  and  acyudication  in  the  courts,  whatercr 
an  adverse  claimant  appears  before  the  approval  of  the  sorvey  as  pro- 
vided in  the  third  section. 

Hie  third  paragraph  of  the  instructions  of  June  25, 1867,  requires  nek 
opposing  claimant  to  show,  by  proof^  the  claim  or  interest  he  may  bave 
in  the  mine,  and  directs  the  register  and  receiver,  should  the  same  be 
satisfactorv  to  them,  to  stay  ^1  further  proceedings.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  this  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  adverse  claim  is  to  be 
investigated  before  the  land  officers.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  expamHj 
referred  to  the  local  courts  by  the  statute.  But  the  laud  officers  are  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  opposing  claim  is  such  as  is  contemplated  by  ike 
sixth  section  of  the  mining  act.  They  are  not  to  suffer  the  forms  of  lav  to 
be  fraudulently  used  by  pi*ctended  claimants,  having  iu  fact  no  righU 
worthy  of  investigation  before  the  courts.  For  instance,  should  it 
appear  that  the  adverse  claim  i*elied  upon  relates  to  a  settlement  claimed 
under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  wooU 
at  once  be  decided  not  to  be  such  a  claim  as  is  to  be  referred  to  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  for  detcrminatioji,  and  upon  the  filijig  of  which,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  stayed  and  the  case  suspended  to  await  a  trial  in  the  courts; 
these  tribunals  having  no  jurisdiction  of  chiinis  arising  under  the  i»v- 
cmption  ami  homestead  laws.  The  adverse  claim  must  be  oue  arising 
under  the  lociil  customs  and  rules  of  miners;  such  claimant  is  itNjuiredto 
file  an  ailidavit  stating  fully  the  nature  of  his  claim,  and  if  the  facts 
disclosed  present  opposin*;  interests  und«n-  these  regidations,  ortlie  local 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territory,  the  proceeilings  nmst  bo  stiiycd;  after 
which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  party  out  of  i>ossc*ssion  to  carry  the 
case  ijito  the  courts,  not  only  for  the  reason  tluit  clahuants  ou^^ht  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  assume  the  ofl'ensive  in  relation  to  claims  of  whid 
they  ah^eady  h.ave  possession,  but  because  the  ncX  extends  the  right 
to  apply  for  patents  only  to  claimants  having  previously  occupied 
and  improved  their  claims  according  to  the  local  eiLstonis  or  ruks  of 
miners;  and  although  there  may  be  crises  where  claimants  have  been 
fraudulently  ousted  of  a  rijxhtful  possession,  ajul  are  legally  entitled  to 
pat4*nts,  still,  jxs  that  question  is  to  be  settled  in  the  courts,  and  not  in  the 
land  oflif^«,  the  party  out  of  possession  is  not  in  a  conilition  to  receive 
a  patent  until  his  riglit  to  possession  is  judicially  determiacHl. 

'the  language  of  the  second  section,  "  having  previously-  occupied  and 
improved  the  same,"  &c.,  does  not  refer  to  an  occu))aucy  at  some  leiaot^ 
l)erio4l.  It  means  an  octmpaucy  continuing  up  to  the  date  of  the  appB- 
cation  for  a  patent ;  otherwise  the  mine  for  which  a  patent  is  asked  couU 
not  be  said  to  be  one  ^^  iu  regard  to  whose  possession  t^ere  is  no  coiiUo- 
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rersy  or  oppomug  claim,"  "as  the  statute  reqnites  it  to  be,  in  order  to 
entitle  the  cluimant  to  a  patent"  The  very  fact,  therefore,  of  theappli- 
cant  for  a  patent  being  out  of  possesion,  and  an  adverse  patty  in 
possession,  shovs  the  claim  to  be  one  for  at^udication  in  the  courts  before 
it  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  land  office.  Hence  it  is  tbe  duty  of  all 
applicants  under  the  mining  act  to  state  in  their  applications  whetlier 
tbey  are  occupying  the  premises  for  which  a  patent  is  asked ;  and  if  iiot, 
whether  an  adverse  party  is  in  possession.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the 
party  is  notified  that  an  application  for  a  patent  has  been  made,  in  order 
that  he  may  file  an  afddavit  of  his  claim,  and  the  case  is  then  suspended 
for  action  in  the  courts. 


The  nintli  section  of  tlie  mining  act  maintains  and  protectsthe  owners 
of  water  rights  wherever,  by  prioritf/  o/.poaaeaeum,  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  for  nttntrt^,  Offricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  purpo$e»,  have  vetted 
and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  rccdgoized  and  acknowl^ged  by  the  local 
customs,  latta,  and  decinona  of  courts. 

To  make  such  a  claim  good,  under  theact,  the  right  to  the  use  of  water 
must  have  accrued — 

First,  by  priority  of  possession ;  second,  it  most  be  recognized  by  the 
local  customs;  third,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  and  the  deci- 
sioDB  of  the  courts. 

Whenever  a  claim  to  the  nse  of  water  is  thus  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  decisious  of  the  courts  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  the  owner  cannot  be  disturbed  in  his  possession,  no 
.atter  whether  the  laud  has  beenretumedasmiueral  or  agricultural;  nor 
.«u  his  improvemeuts  be  appropriated  by  other  claimants  under  the  pre- 
emption or  homestead  laws.  As  the  right  vested  in  the  owner  isan  extraor- 
dinary one,  diflering  essentially  from  the  systems  of  water  rights  existing 
eitheruuder  tlie  common  or  ci\'illawa,  being,  in  fact,  ananomaloussyst^m 
based  upon  the  peculiar  wants  and  conditions  of  thiugs  found  in  some 
of  the  mining  States  and  Territories,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  claimant 
to  show  that  it  has  been  fully  adopted  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
tlie  claim  is  situated,  as  the  law  ui>on  the  subject  of  water  rights  by 


local  customs.  This  office  would  not,  by  issuing  itatenta  under  said  ninth 
section,  contribute  to  fasten  upon  one  of  the  new  States  or  Territories  a 
system  so  materially  affecting  its  local  proprietary  regulations  without 
the  same  having  been  first  adopted  and  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  such 
State  or  Territory  by  tlie  proper  departments  of  the  same:  and  any 
claimant  applying  under  said  section  must  produce  satisfactory  proof 
of  such  adoption  and  acknowledgment.  When  such  proof  can  he  satis- 
tiactorily  furnished,  claims  of  this  nature  might  be  included  in  patents 
for  Dunes,  as  the  reasonable  quantity  of  surface  ground  for  the  conveni- 
ent working  of  the  same,  allowed  by  the  act  of  July  26, 186C,  where  the 
water  is  used  for  mining  purposes,  according  to  the  local  customs  and 
rules  of  miners,  and  the  fact  of  not  being  adjacent  to  the  vein  or  lode 
would  not,  it  is  believed,  contravene  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  act 
Where  tJiese  claims  are  embraced  within  lauds  returned  as  agricultural, 
and  the  water  is  or  may  be  advantageoady  used  for  irrigation,  they  may  be 
included  in  patents  for  agricoltanil  luids  under  the  preemption  or 
luunestead  laws,  as  a  part  oi  the  realty  conveyed,  being  ac^aceut  to  the 
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same,  and  constitutiiig  a  part  of  the  legal  sabdivisionB  embraoed  m  woA 
patents. 

The  doctrine  of  exclusive  ownership  of  water,  by  virtae  of  prior  oeei- 
pancy,  appears  to  have  been  fully  adopted  in  Califomia  by  nuineroiii 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State*  Whether  a  Bimilar  rak 
hsis  been  adopted  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  by  the  legialatara  or  Ac 
courts,  is  not  known  here.  At  all  events,  any  owner  of  a  walw  duoL 
in  a  condition  to  a«k  for  a  patent  granting  such  exclusive  right,  is  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  himself,  for  tiie  present,  without  a  patent,  MiiHt 
all  adverse  claimants,  by  virtue  of  the  protection  extended  to  him  bf 
the  act  itself 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS^ HOW  OONDUCTED. 

1.  All  applications  for  patents  under  the  mining  act  should  be  in  wiitioK. 
in  which  should  be  stated  the  name  of  the  applicants,  and'  wheOer  the 
claim  is  made  by  individuals,  or  a  partnership  or  corporation :  it  slioild 
designate  the  mining  district,  county,  and  State,  in  which  the  daiaif 
located ;  describe  the  character  of  the  mine,  as  to  whether  it  bean  faM, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper;  state  the  number  of  feet  claimed  akngtfe 
lode  and  laterally;  the  date  of  the  original  location  of  the  daim  udff 
the  mining  customs ;  when  and  where  it  was  recorded ;  the  names  of  tki 
locators;  whether  the  applicant  claims  as  a  locator  or  as  a  pnirtimrr  if 
the  la^r,  whether  by  deed  or  verbal  contract  of  parties  in  or  oit«( 
possession;  the  nature  and  value  of  the  improvements  made  or  lite 
performed;  whether  the  applicant  is  occupying  the  claim  or  is  col  of 
possession;  and  finally,  whether  the  claim  is  one  in  regard  to  the  poflw- 
sion  of  which  there  is  any  controversy  or  opposing  claim  withiD  Ike 
knowledge  of  the  applicant.  The  application  riiould  fiuther  state  Art 
claimant  has  posted  a  diagram  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  fhii  rliM 
together  with  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  apply  fat  a  patent,  with  the 
diie  of  posting  such  notice  and  diagram;  and  it  should  distmctly  ^ipor 
to  whom  the  patent  is  to  issue; 

2.  With  the  application  there  must  be  filed,  first,  a  diaipram  <tf  tke 
claim,  similar  to  that  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  thereon,  refwescnt* 
ing  its  boundaries  and  location,  its  length  along  the  lode,  with  the  mt- 
face  ground  necessary  to  the  convenient  working  of  the  mine ;  socoimL 
a  copy  of  the  notice  posted  on  the  claim  with  the  diagrram ;  tiiird»  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  mining  customs  of  the  district ;  fouith,  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  of  the  location  from- the  recorder's  office;  fifth,  if  theapfili- 
cant  is  a  corporation,  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  or  certificate  of  in«r- 
poration;  sixth,  if  the  application  is  made  by  an  individual  or  i& 
imincorporated  company,  an  affidavit  or  affidavits  of  citizenship,  or  d 
having  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  the  applicutV' 
own  affidavit  will  be  sufficient;  facts  must  be  ^stated,  such  as  place' «^ 
nativity,  in  what  court  declaration  of  intention  was  filed,  and  the  dsif 
of  such  declaration,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  same ;  if  applicant  clsiw 
to  be  a  citizen,  he  must  state  in  his  affidavit  the  place  of  his  birth,  hi» 
residence  for  the  past  five  years,  and  whether  he  has  exercised  the  fkt' 
tive  franchise,  and  where;  seventh,  the  affidavit  of  claimant  that  he  v 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  claim,  stating  the  length  of  time  he  has  ooca|M 
the  same,  the  amount  of  money  and  labor  expended  thereon,  and  thatk 
knows  of  no  adverse  claim  to  the  possession ;  and  eighth,  if  claimant  i> 
in  possession  under  purchase,  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed,  or  if  the  d(«di 
are  numerous,  a  brief  abstract  of  title,  certified  by  the  recorder,  or  erva  • 
certificate  from  that  officer  that  a  regular  chain  of  title,  endiaf  in  tk^ 
applicant,  appears  on  his  records,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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3.  Upon  filing  these  papers,  the  register  of  the  land  office  vUl  moke 
the  publication  reqnired  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  in  a  newspaper 
published  nearest  the  claim,  carefully  stating  in  the  notice  the  name  of 
the  claimant,  of  the  mine,  district,  and  county ;  also  the  names  of  the 
at^oiuiug  claimants,  and  if  the  claim  is  a  relocation,  the  names  of  former 
elaimanta  and  claim,  designating  the  lode,  and,  as  near  as  practicable, 
the  locality  of  the  claim  upon  the  lode. 

The  names  of  the  adjoining  claims  and  claimants  onght  never  to  be 
omitted,  as  that  vill  generally  be  found  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  fix- 
ing the  locality  of  the  claim.  The  register  will  also  post  a  copy  of  the 
notice  in  bis  office  for  the  period  of  ninety  days,  and  on  the  publisher's 
presenting  his  account,  the  register  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  sur- 
veyor general,  unless  the  applicant  has  made  provision  for  its  immediate 
payment,  in  which  case  a  duplicate  receipt  will  be  taken  from  the  pub- 
lisher, one  of  which  to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Offlee. 

4.  On  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  posting  diagram  and  notice, 
the  claimant  or  his  agent  must  file  his  own  afQdavit,  with  that  of  some 
other  person  cognizant  of  the  fact,  with  the  register  and  receiver,  that 
said  diagram  and  notice  were  posted  in  a  (!onspicnouB  place  on  the  claim 
at  least  ninety  days,  or  prove  the  same  by  verbal  testimony  to  the  satis- 
laction  of  these  ofileers.  If  all  the  proof  fomished  is  satisfactory  to  the 
register  and  receiver,  and  no  adverse  claim  has  been  filed,  the  applicant 
for  a  patent  will  apply  to  the  surveyor  general  for  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  surveying  or  platting  the  claim  and  of  making  publication, 
if  the  latter  has  not  been  paid  by  the  applicant;  and  on  depositing  the 
amount  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer,  or  designated  deposi- 
tary, in  favor  of  the  United  States  treasury,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund  created  by  "individual  depositors  for  surveys  of  the  public 
land,"  and  filing  with  the  snrveyor  general  one  of  the  duplicate  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  taken  by  the  claimant,  that  officer  will  order  the  claim 
to  be  surveyed,  and  transmit  the  certificate  of  deposit  to  the  General 
liand  Office.  If  an  adverse  claimant  appears  before  application  is  made 
to  the  snrveyor  general  for  a  survey,  no  action  will  be  taken  by  that 
officer  until  the  question  as  to  possession  is  settled  in  the  conrts. 

5.  The  survey  when  made  must  be  approved  by  the  surveyor  general, 
who  will  also  make  a  plat  of  the  claim^  accurately  representing  its  bonn- 
daries,  its  area,  and  its  relative  position  in  respect  to  the  subdivisioDS 
of  the  public  surveys,  the  township  and  range  lines  being  extended  for 
this  purpose  aeconUng  to  instructions  on  page  seven,  circular  of  Jan- 
nary  lij  1867,  if  the  claim  is  upon  unsurveyed  land.  In  the  margin  of 
the  plat  the  surveyor  general  will  endorse  his  approval  of  the  survey  as 
in  other  government  plats ;  also  his  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  labor 
and  improvements,  and  of  the  character  of  the  vein  exiwsed,  and  wUl 
tRUismit  papers  to  the  local  officers  and  to  the  General  Land  Office,  as 
heretofore  instmcted. 

6.  The  register  and  receiver  will  careftdly  examine  all  testimony  pre- 
sentod,  whether  in  the  form  of  affidavits  or  parol  proof,  exercisingthe 
precautions  heretofore  recommended  in  reference  to  the  former.  They 
will  also  examine  the  returns  of  survey  approved  bythe  snrveyor  gen- 
eral, and  transmit  t^e  application  with  all  the  testimony.  If  the  same  is 
satisfactory  to  them,  endorsed  with  their  approval  to  the  General  Land 
Office,  if  no  opposing  daimant  appears  before  the  approval  of  the  snn'ey, 
ao  tliat  a  patent  may  at  onoe  be  iasaed. 
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BAILBOADS  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATCS. 

The  railway  system  was  inaugurated  in  this  countiy  some  forty  yon 
ago.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  first  passenger  railroad  oonstmcled. 
was  commenced  at  its  eastern  terminus  m  Baltimore  July  4, 182S.  Die 
extension  of  these  artificial  communications  by  private  capital  and  cuts 
prise  alone  over  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi^  during  the  ibUowing 
twenty  years,  constitutes  a  chapter  of  absorbing  intt^'est  in  our  social 
progress.  During  this  period  were  established  those  main  lines  of  east 
and  west  travel  and  transi>ort,  which  effectually  neutralized  the  iaobtiB^ 
influence  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  main  lines  of  natural  eommiiBia> 
tion  in  the  Mississippi  valley  by  the  river  courses  led  towards  the  Gntf 
of  Mexico,  and  New  Orlecms  had  a  fair  prosi>ect  of  becomin^^  the  gmt 
depot  of  the  teeming  productions  of  the  mighty  west  What  the  deiliij 
of  the  country  would  have  been  but  for  the  interweaving^  of  theee  natml 
longitudinal  lines  of  commercial  movement  by  the  cross  lines  of  railwiv 
communication,  it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate.  These  two  agenGML 
the  wari)  and  woof  of  a  consolidated  Union,  have  placed  the  indnibial 
and  commercial  interests  of  American  civilization  upon  an  impregBsUe 
basis  and  have  secured  its  hopeful  development.  It  may  be  safely  cfld- 
mated  that  in  the  absence  of  this  splendid  railway  movement  our  natioMl 
development  would  have  been  retarded  at  least  half  a  century,  and  that 
the  desolation  of  the  wilderness  would  be  now  unbroken  over  a  van 
territory  at  present  teeming  with  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civiliatw 

In  1850  the  advance  of  our  material  interests  had  created  a  if  iri 
for  railway  communication  between  different  sections  of  the  coontiy, 
which  private  enterprise  unassisted  by  government  could  not  meet.  The 
endowment  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  in  1850,  by  the  donatkn  of 
the  odd-niunbered  sections  of  public  land  lying  within  five  miles  of  iu 
line,  was  merely  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  patfic 
domain  in  a  new  and  more  advantageous  manner,  in  which  the  hbenlitj 
of  the  government  was  fully  reimbursed  by  doubling  the  price  of  tke 
reser^'ed  lands.  The  2.595,000  acres  of  public  land  thus  granted  at 
the  minimum  price  of  9I  25  per  acre  represented  a  nominal  value  of 
$3,243,750.  But  it  was  well  known  that  these  lauils,  lying  near  do 
great  natural  means  of  communication,  would  be  a  drug  in  the  maikcc 
for  many  years,  while  the  tide  of  population  would  be  deflected  to  mott 
eligible  portions  of  the  country.  The  establishment  of  the  railway,  hov- 
ever,  would  bring  them  at  once  in  demand,  and  secure  their  dispoesal  it 
double  the  minimum  rates.  The  national  hinded  interest  intrusted  to  the 
general  government  would,  by  this  disposition,  be  very  greatly  ad  vanmL 
and  an  incidental  public  beneUt  derived  from  the  speedy  settlement  of 
these  lands  would  be  secured. 

The  principle  established  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  wu 
destined  to  a  si)eedy  and  enormous  application  in  other  public  hai 
States  where  railway  enterprises  were  struggling  against  the  geaeni 
embarrassment  of  want  of  capital,  and  where  eligible  railway  movementi^ 
yet  to  be  inaugurated,  were  soon  to  advance  very  iH)werful'elaims  to  tht 
S4ime  assistance.  Land  concessions  in  aid  of  railroads  have  been  grantfd 
by  Congress  to  fourteen  States,  viz. :  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Kaasuk 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  FloridAi 
Louisiana,  Galifoniia,  and  Oregon ;  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  so 
conceded  being  58,108,581.40  acres,  l^md  concessions  amounting  w 
3,782,213.27  acres  have  also  been  granted  to  these  Stsites,  viz. :  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  and  Oregon,  for  the  construction  of  military  wagon  nmiik. 
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The  resnlte  of  thin  policy  of  ^vemment  aid  are  wonderM.  Throni^all 
the  States  to  which  these  eabsidies  were  granted  a  eystem  of  railroads, 
embracing  thousaads  of  miles,  has  been  inaugnrat«d,  giving  an  untold 
iinpulse  to  every  form  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  and  adding 
an  enormouR  volume  and  force  to  our  great  national  forwarid  movement. 

liie  third  grand  stage  of  American  railroad  enterprise  is  the  present, 
in  which  it  launches  out  into  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  civilization,  lay- 
ing its  iron  buck  through  primeval  forests  and  boundless  prairies  and 
over  rugged  mountain  ranges  in  order  to  unite  the  outlying  members  ol 
the  Union  upon  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  great  mass  of  home  civilizar 
tion.  These  commtuiities,  numbering  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and 
rapidly  advancing  iu  all  the  elements  of  social  prosperity,  were  isolated 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  desert  occupied  by  wild  beasts  or  still  more 
formidable  savage  men.  Their  pathways  across  this  int«rvcning  wilder- 
ness were  devious,  uncertain,  toilsome,  aud  perilous.  The  necessities  of 
commerce  could  brook  neither  the  delay  nor  tlie  cost  of  transportation. 
Immigration  was  restricted  by  the  diftlculties  and  dangers  of  these  routes 
to  a  lunitf^  number,  travelling  in  exi)en8ively  equipiied  companies.  A 
route  iiartly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land  across  the  territory  of  a  tbreigu 
power,  and  a  still  longer  sea  rout«  round  the  stormy  cnpe,  were  the  only 
alternatives  to  this  overland  travel. 

Iu  spite  of  these  difficulties,  American  society  had  established  itself 
upon  tiie  Pacific  coast  iu  astonishing  vigor,  and  was  rapidly  working 
eastward  to  meet  the  main  tide  of  setUemcut,  advancing  towards  the 
Kocky  mountains  from  the  Mississippi.  The  increasing  volume  and 
variety  of  agricultural  aud  mineral  production  on  the  Pacific  called 
loudly  for  a  speedy  andsafe  communication  with  the  oMcrStates,attract- 
iiig  the  best  miuds  in  the  nation  to  the  practical  solntiouof  the  problem. 
The  sudden  aud  powerful  quickening  of  tlie  seiitimeut  of  nationality  at 
the  opening  of  the  late  civil  war  demanded  siteedy  action uixin  aproject 
decmeit  essential  to  the  territorial  unity  of  the  reimblic.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  financial  burdens  of  tlie  wiir,  Congress  respondctl  to  the  patriotic 
instinct  of  tlie  nation,  by  j^utssiug  \arious  acts  from  1862  to  the  present 
time,  endowing  several  railronil  conwnitions  with  magnificeni  areas  of 
land,  and  loaning  to  two  of  them  the  government  credit  to  the  amount 
of  43O,0UU,0<K>  in  order  to  enable  them  to  comitlote  aline  of  road  ttom 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City  to  San  Fnuicisco  iu  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time. 

In  the  previous  landed  endoAvments  of  railroad  enteriirises,  the  States 
within  whose  limits  the  roads  were  to  be  constructed  were  made  the 
trustees  of  the  national  subsidies.  But  in  the  novel  aspects  of  this 
new  moTement>,  and  in  default  of  State  authority  to  exercise  such  trust, 
Congress  was  obliged  to  create  corporate  agencies  to  carrf  oat  this  pro- 
ject By  theactsof  July  1,1802,  Julya,  18C4,  May21,18C0,  andJnIy 
26, 1866,  the  Union  Pacific  Wilroad  Oompiuiy,  the  Central  Pacific  Itail- 
road  Company  of  California,  and  the  Uiiiou  Pacific  Railway,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, were  designated  for  the  work  of  constructing  a  line  of  railway 
from  Omalta  to  Sau  Fi-ancisco,  with  a  branch  from  Kansas  City,  pass- 
ing through  Denver,  an  extension  having  been  ]iroi>osed  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  reach  the  Pacific.  To  aid  in  the  constnictiou 
of  these  stupendous  works,  the  odd-utunbered  sections  lying  within 
10  miles  of  each  line  of  route  were  granted,  with  n  loan  of  gov- 
ernment credit  varying  from  $16,000  to  ^48,UW  per  mile,  iu  proiwrtiou 
to  the  local  difficulties  of  each  routA. 

The  operations  of  the  aforesaid  companies  have  exhibitetl  a  de^reo  of 
energy  and  of  financial  and  engineering  skill  nnpandleleil  iu  hislorj'. 
The  Union  Pacific  Company  commenced  building  its  eastern  connection 
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from  Omaha,  and  completed  50  miles  during  the  year  1805.  Dnring  IM 
255  miles  were  bailt,  235  miles  during  1867,  and  335  in  1868,  up  to  Urn 
present  time,  making  875  miles  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  raote  now  m 
mnning  order ;  the  process  of  construction  is  being  rapidly  poshed,  the 
latest  telegraphic  reports  recording  an  instance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles 
being  laid  in  a  single  day.  The  Central  Pacific  road  had  31  miles  cod- 
structed  by  July  1, 1864,  and  by  November,  1806,  had  opened  94  mik< 
ftirther,  reaching  a  point  11  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
This  formidable  point  has  since  been  passed  and  the  line  has  been  fin- 
ished 300  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching 
Humboldt  Wells,  200  miles  farther  east,  by  December,  1868.  Nearlj 
1,200  miles  of  the  main  line  have  thus  been  completed  in  four  yearL 
Meanwhile,  of  the  branch  line  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railway ,'Evt- 
em  Di\ision,  385  miles  have  been  completed  from  Kansas  City\o  Fort 
Wallace,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  1,600  miles  of  road  complete 
and  in  running  order  bn^tween  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific.  Bj 
the  latest,  the  next  anniversary  of  national  independence  will  witnewa 
complete  line  of  railway  across  our  continent,  while  intelligent  men^wdl 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  predict  an  earlier  consninms- 
tion. 

The  splendid  qualities  exhibited  in  this  enterprise,  both  by  the  natioB 
that  conceived  it  in  a  sublime  faith  in  its  own  indomitable  energy,  tnd 
by  the  individual  spirits  who  have  woriced  out  the  practical  i>roblein  «o 
far  within  the  time  allotted,  have  already  illustrated  the  American  nine 
with  a  glory  not  eclipsed  by  any  other  achievement.  When  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  work  is  considered,  with  its  towerini;  obstacles  in 
certain  localities,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  results  obtained  em 
in  this  age  of  engineering  wonders.  The  systematic  prosecution  of  tbe 
work  under  some  very  ix^murkable  difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  want 
of  local  supplies  of  materials,  developed  a  superior  administrative  and 
executive  ability.  Everything  essential  to  the  wants  of  the  worfcmfB 
and  the  construo>tion  of  the  road  must  be  procured  athousund  miles  off. 
gathered  in  large  magazines  at  some  point,  and  sent  along  the  line  at  « 
heavy  cost  of  transportation.  The  materials  used  wen*  of  the  lie« 
quality,  regardless  of  price,  and  the  work  liuished  in  a  style  equal  w 
that  of  any  road  east  of  the  Allegheiiies. 

The  equipment  of  this  road  is  of  tbe  first  character,  embmcin;;l(^ 
locomotives  ti-om  the  best  mauulactories  iu  the  country.  The  n»llin^ 
stock  of  the  company  is  constnicted  at  their  own  shops  in  Omaha,  in 
the  best  style.  In  the  erection  of  these  establishments  and  of  the  IwiM 
iugs  along  the  route,  the  wants  of  the  future  have  been  kept  in  vie«. 
and  preparations  made  for  an  immense  amount  of  travel  an<I  transport 
which  may  be  expected  on  the  eoinpletion  of  the  line  to  tin*  l^icitic. 

The  portion  of  the  route  confided  to  the  Central  Pacific  <.'omiianv  pm 
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siderable  distances,  the  leiifjth  of  the  hm^jfest  being  1,658  feet.  A1on;!4^ 
miles  of  the  route  heavy  sheds  of  tim.b<»r  have  lH»en  erected  to  proiM 
the  track  against  the  avnlanches  of  mountain  snow.  While  yt?t  the  «wt 
of  passing  the  summit  was  in  progress,  th(^  grading  on  the  eastern  *Ki« 
was  commenced,  and  the  necessary  iron  and  rolling  stock  for  78  miles  i< 
track  were  dnigged  over  the  mountain  by  ox-teams.  The  main  ditficD 
ties  of  this  end  of  the  route  having  been  over<*ome,  the  work  is  no* 
advancing  at  a  rate  approaching  that  of  the  Union  Pucille,  little  or  uo 
hea\^'  grading  being  required  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  mountains.    Tk 
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coostmction  of  this  part  of  the  road  is  of  the  most  substantial  character^ 
the  culverts  boiDg  of  granite  and  tbe  bridges  of  tbe  best  Oregon  timber. 
The  equipment  of  the  company  embraces  105  locomotives  and  600  cars. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  two  rcMtds  will  unite  at  a  point  100  miles  west  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Tlii»  great  steam  highway  traverses  three  States  and  three  Territories, 
with  otiicr  States  and  Territories  lying  withia  its  sphere  of  developing 
influeime.  Of  these,  California  has  a  population  of  600,000,  Nevada  60,000 
Nebraska  100,000,  Oregon  100,000,  Utali  120,000,  Montana  40,000,  Idaho 
40,000,  Colorado  60,000,  Wyoming  40,000,  and  Dakota  10,000,  making  a 
Buui  total  of  1,170,000.  These  populations  are  increasing  by  heavy  annual 
ratios,  which,  on  the  completiou  of  this  route,  will  be  yet  lorther  enhanced. 
When  the  fertile  lands  and  productive  mineral  resources  of  this  magnifi- 
cent area  shall  be  rendered  easy  of  access  by  the  completion  of  this  and 
other  lines  of  railway  already  projected,  the  tide  of  immigration  will  be 
expanded,  and  tbe  beneficent  provisions  of  our  preemption  and  home- 
stead laws  will  be  laid  under  contribution  by  millions  of  settlers.  Tbe 
agricultural  aad  mineral  productions  of  these  regions,  finding  this  oat- 
let,  will  be  enormously  increased  in  volume  and  value.  The  triumphs  of 
scientific  culture  may  bo  expected  within  tbe  limitA  of  fabled  great  Ameri- 
can deserts.  Splendid  forests  will  grow  from  seed  upon  bleak  ridges  and 
plains,  arresting  excessive  evaporation  and  ameliorating  climates.  Irri- 
gation will  redeem  millions  of  acres  from  sterility  and  add  magnificent 
tracts  to  the  productive  areas  of  the  country.  The  vine,  the  olive,  and 
other  generous  fruits  of  all  kinds,  will  grow  in  those  climates  with  a  luxu- 
riauce  that  will  astonish  the  fruit  culturists  of  the  older  States.  Hea\-y 
crops  of  cereals  will  euhaiice  the  stock  of  breadstufis  of  the  nation,  while 
immeuse  numbers  of  live  stock  nourished  in  those  rich  pasture  lauds  will 
add  to  the  physical  comforts  of  the  people.  The  enhauced  yield  of  tbe 
precious  metals  will  swell  tlie  volume  of  solid  circulating  medium  to  such 
au  extent  that  our  national  debt  will  be  unimportant.  The  useful  min- 
erals will  then  be  subjected  to  an  investigation  and  exploitatiou  which 
will  develop  an  amount  of  industrial  wealth  beyond  all  present  concep- 
tion. 

This  mass  of  prodnction,  in  seeking  a  market,  will  give  rise  to  a  domes- 
tiu  commerce  of  transcendent  value.  The  domestic  ^ade  of  this  country 
far  OTcruliadows  our  foreign  commerce,  indicating  a  healthy  preponder- 
ance of  tbe  homo  activities  of  American  life.  But  there  nill  be  added 
a  vast  foreign  trafllc  that  will  fiow  across  tbe  American  continent  npon 
the  completion  of  this  continental  railway,  leaving  great  accumulations 
of  wealth  at  all  the  commercial  centres  along  its  entire  line.  Thostrcams 
of  oriental  commerce,  so  long  monopolized  by  European  nations  and  car- 
ried aromid  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  or  by 
long  and  expensive  overland  caravan  routes  across  the  eastern  continent, 
liave  already  been  tapped  by  the  pioneer  line  of  Americsm  steamers  from 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  and  Shanghai,  and  the  tide  of  travel  and 
transport  has  already  been  deflected  to  the  Panama  route.  How  will 
that  tendency  be  eulaiged  upon  the  completion  of  tills  grand  interoceanic 
highway  1  The  tonnage  of  San  Francisco  increased  from  765,000  tons  iu 
1866  to  901,400  in  1867.  The  number  of  passengers  arriving  during  1867— 
38,80O-~wa8  nearly  eqiuUed  by  the  aggregate  of  tbe 'first  half  of  1868— 
32,000. 

Tlie  immense  mass  of  export  destined  to  pass  from  that  commercial 
centre  on  the  Pacific  will  find  a  ready  transit  by  way  of  the  route  now 
opening.  Wagon  freights  to  the  Pacific  are  even  now  estimated  at 
2;i0,000  tons  per  annnm,  costing  013,000,000.    It  is  snpposed  that  154,000 


across  the  Pacific — abont  three  weeks.  The  trade  c 
neighboring  islands,  amounting  to  $300,000,000  per  ann 
ba8  hitherto  practically  monopolized,  will  pass  quietlj 
and  our  commercial  cities  will  become  the  ceutrcs  of  i 
cinl  operations. 

The  volume  of  transportation  and  travel  that  will  pi 
tinent  will  soon  ontiitrip  the  capacities  of  any  Hinglo  ro 
tion  of  this  result,  other  tmns-contincntal  Hucb  arcab 
The  Kansas  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  knon'n  as  the 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  has  proposed,  aa  liereiD 
an  eztensiou  to  the  Pacific  by  alternative  routes  alone 
parallels,  traversing  some  of  the  most  unique  and  ral 
the  country.  New  Mcjcico,  Arizooa,  Nevada,  and  so 
present  an  area  of  productive  soil  and  genial  climate  tt 
the  stimulus  of  railway  commnnicatiou,  to  attract  uu 
industrial  population.  Both  the  agricultural  and  the  : 
of  these  regions  arc  ou  a  magnificent  scale,  indicatini; 
the  success  of  the  last-named  enterprise,  a  liirge  increa 
and  an  advance  in  civilization.  For  the  constmction 
Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  landed  endowment  ant 
similai-  to  those  accorded  to  the  Union  Pacific  Compai 

Another  candidate  for  the  same  coDgressiooal  t>atro 
em  Pacific  Railway.  By  act  of  July  2, 1804,  this  com] 
nitod  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  lino  of  railway  an 
Lake  Superior  to  Paget  soimd,  in  a  line  north  of  the  4 
a  branch  do^vn  the  Columbia  river  to  a  point  at  or  n 
grant  of  land  including  20  odd-numbered  sections  per 
uf  said  line  of  road  was  the  extent  of  government  suba 
is  claimed  by  the  projectors  of  this  route  that  it  pons( 
ant  advaubtges  over  routes  further  south ;  that  it  is 
most  central  line,  crossing  the  continent  at  a  ]>oint  wli< 
the  great  lakes  approach  nearest  the  Pacific;  that  it 
ticnble  route,  the  mountaiu  ranges  l>eiiig  here  most 
furthermore  8tate<I  that  there  are  no  deserts  along  thic 
ersea  everywhere  tmets  of  great  agricnltund  and  miw 

I'liiiiatAnf  tliiarfm/iii  ih  nf  n  inililiinMa  f.ir  Iu>iv>tii)  n-hnt-  n 
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these  adrautages,  the  Btatement  of  which  does  not  eeem  to  he  contro- 
yerted,  it  has  been  foimd  hitherto  impracticable  to  enlist  the  capital 
essential  to  its  proaecatioD.  In  this  exigency,  Congress  has  heen  asked 
for  a  loan  of  its  credit  on  terms  similar  to  those  accorded  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Company.  The  snccess  of  this  policy  in  the  case  in  vhicU  it  has 
already  been  tried  is  pointed  to  as  sufflcieut  security  for  its  safety  iu  the 
present  instance.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  rapid  development 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  valne  of  the  routes  contemplated  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ballway  taid  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway,  Eastern 
Division,  will  caose  their  construction  in  any  event. 

In  the  course  of  the  regular  and  normal  development  of  our  western 
territorj-,  railroad  enterjirises  connecting  with  these  trunk  lines  will  be 
inaugurated  and  successfully  carried  into  execution.  The  ideas  of  civ- 
ilization have  iu  the  last  decade  become  startlingly  progressive.  Man, 
impatieut  of  the  slow  labors  of  the  past,  is  hardly  willing  to  accord  eveu 
the  briefest  space  of  time  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  results. 
There  is  a  feverish  anxiety  to  secure  ends  in  view  by  constantly  impro^-ing 
mechanical  processes.  The  labor  of  years  has  already  been  compressed 
within  days  and  eveu  hours.  The  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the 
instantaneous  dash  of  electricity  has  spread  a  network  of  iron  nerves, 
both  sensitive  and  volitional,  over  every  civilized  country,  while  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  railway  system  has  supplied  a  power  analogous  to 
the  muscular  force  of  the  liuman  body,  in  handling  the  masses  of  matter 
and  in  dominating  the  motive  powers  of  nature.  The  earth  under  the 
hand  of  this  intelligent  discipline  promises  soon  to  become  a  highly 
orgauized  mechanism,  meeting  the  wants  of  its  human  occupants  with 
a  delicate  appreciation  and  an  abundance  of  provision  that  will  realize 
the  dreams  of  optimist  philosophy.  We  stand,  doubtless,  at  the  thresh- 
old of  grander  developments  of  social  life  than  has  ever  yet  been  wit- 
nessed in  any  age. 


By  the  treaty  of  1783,  at  the  close  of  our  Revolution,  the  limits  of  the 
republic  of  1776,  as  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  extended  from  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north  to  the  31°  of  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  middle  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  that  channel  having  been  recog- 
nized as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  iu  the 
7th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  10th  of  February,  1703,  at  Paris, 
between  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  the  three  great 
powers  then  colonizing  on  this  continent.  If  from  the  surface  of  the 
United  States  of  1776—1783  we  deduct  the  aggregate  area  of  the  original 
13  States,  also  the  area  of  Termont,  admittetl  into  the  Union  in  1701,  bat 
whose  territory  was  claimed  by  New  York  and  New  Hampshire;  the 
surface  of  Kentucky,  once  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  admitted  iu  1792;  of 
Tennessee,  once  a  portion  of  North  Carolina,  out  admitted  in  17!)G^and 
of  Maine,  its  territory  having  been  once  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  but 
admitted  as  a  State  in  1820;  there  will  remain  unclaimed  by  any  other 
State  a  quantity  of  public  land  equal  to  354,000  square  miles,  oi. 
22f>,560,0W  acres,  that  being  the  aggregate  area  of  this  national  interest 
prior  to  and  at  the  oiiening  of  the  year  ISOO.  Since  then,  the  limits  of, 
the  Union  have  been  enlarged  and  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  cession  iu  1803, 
with  Napoleon  as  First  Cou^l  of  the  French  republic ;  of  1819  with  Spain ; 
by  the  admission  in  1816  of  Texas,  retaining  her  proprietorship  in  the 
lands  of  the  State;  by  the  treaty  of  limits  in  uiat  year  with  Great 
69  Ab 
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Britain,  fixing  the  dividing  line  between  *the  then  Territory  of  QiegKm  and 
the  British  possessions;  by  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1853  witti  Mexico; 
and  the  treaty  of  1867  with  Alexander  11,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bumis. 
In  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  cession  here  referred  to.  the  area  of  the 
public  domain  has  been  increased  eight  times  its  origmal  extent,  and  nov 
embraces  1,834,098,400  acres,  or  2,867,185  square  miles.     This  immenae 
increase  of  national  territory  embraced  numerous  individual  foreign 
titles  founded  on  written  grants,  in  form  extending  even  to  nasoent  dainu 
resting  upon  actual  settlement  before  change  of  government.    The 
whole  scope  of  congressional  legislation,  from  an  early  date  to  a  recent 
period,  shows  how  scrupulously  this  government  has  made  provision  for 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  and  the  requirements  of  public  law,  so  as  to 
secure  to  individuals  their  rights  which  originated  under  former  goven- 
ments.    No  nation  has  shown  a  higher  sense  of  justice  in  this  respeft 
or  a  more  liberal  spiiit.    We  have  acknowledged  and  carried  out  the 
principle,  that  although  sovereignty  changes,  private  property  is  unaf 
fected  by  the  change,  and  that  all  claims  in  this  relation  are  to  be  main- 
tained sacred,  including  those  in  contract,  those  executory,  as  well  as 
those  executed.    Such  are  the  rulings  of  boards  of  commissioners  fyt  the 
examination  of  foreign  titles  and  the  decisions  of  the  district  coart8,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    The  enlightened  decrpes  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Union  show  how  jeadously  privrte 
rights  have  been  vindicated  and  confirmed,  while  the  records  of  our  gar- 
emment  bear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  title-s,  derived  under 
the  former  sovereignties  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico, 
haVe  been  secured  to  the  lawful  owners. 

Of  the  whole  surface,  as  hereinbefore  given,  2,867,185  square  miles,  or 
1,834,998,400  acres,  acquired  at  different  times  and  known  as  the  pablie 
domain,  there  have  been  surveyed  from  the  foundation  of  onr  system  to 
June  30, 1868  an  aggregate  surface  of  496,884,754.00  acres.     Leavio; 

uusur^'eyed 1, 338, 113, 646. 00  acr» 

To  this  unsurveyed  surface  add  such  portion 
of  the  surveyed  territory  as  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of,  viz 67, 253,  032. 03      -^ 

And  we  have  yet  to  be  disposed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of 1, 405, 366,  678. 03      ** 


Tliis  surface  exceeds  the  united  areas  of  European  Russia,  Prussia. 
Austria,  Xonvay,  and  Sweden,  and  is  greater  by  1,200,000  square  milf> 
than  all  of  Europe  outside  of  Kussia.  The  South  American  states  ct[ 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Guiana,  Boliviji,  Peni,  and  Chili,  falling  short 
of  this  area  300,000  square  miles,  while  it  transcends  in  extent  the  (rrwi 
cMipires  of  antiquity,  and  is  exceeded  only  by  a  few  in  modem  tiiw* 
whose  enormous  suriaeea  are  i)ieced  out  by  inhospitable  reprions. 

The  j)ivsent  territorial  limits  of  the  republic  embracing  this  domair 
cover  nearly  4,000,000  of  square  miles,  extending  through  58  degrees'*' 
longitude,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  through  25  degrees  of  latitude^  fr« 
the  chain  of  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  our  conn 
try  occui>ying  the  main  stnitegie^l  points  on  the  North  American  sIhw>^ 
line  of  both  oceans.  Our  Atlantic  coast  with  the  Gulf  line  stretchin: 
from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande,  our  Pacific  seaboard  exteudio;:. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundivd  miles  of  British  territory,  from  tJ^ 
32d  parallel  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  northern  land  frontier  imsse^  ft«" 
the  Pacific  ocean  through  Puget  sound  eastward  idong  the  49ib  pirJ- 
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lei,  intersecting  the  basin  of  the  lakea  near  the  bead  of  Lake  SoperioTj 
following  iheir  conrse  for  more  than  1,200  miles,  deflecting  eastward 
along  the  45th  parallel,  with  a  northward  cnrve,  to  incladu  the  State  of 
Maine.  .  Our  southern  land  frontier,  ascending  the  lUo  Grande  to  El 
Paso,  strikes  west«rly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila, 
OHcillating  above  and  below  the  32d  parallel. 

Our  geographical  position  places  us  in  the  chief  highway  of  the  world^s 
commerce,  enabling  us  ere  long  to  control  its  movements  ajtd  absorb  a 
large  share  of  its  profits.  The  development  of  the  American  industrial 
and  commercial  system  upon  the  Pacific  slope  has  already  deranged  the 
old  commercial  relations  of  Europe  with  eastern  Asia,  promising  to 
reverse  the  course  of  trade,  causing  it  to  pass  over  this  continent  to 
Europe.  Our  centres  of  production  are  shifting  towards  the  Pacific. 
Commerce  follows  industry,  and  tlie  great  centres  of  commercial  Europe 
are  soon  to  be  disturbed  by  mighty  influences.  The  eastern  question  of 
to-day  will  be  sujHjrseded  by  more  potent  and  fundamental  interests  rap- 
idly reconstmctiug  the  social  system  of  the  world. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroEid,  the  completion  of  which  is  now  but  a  ques- 
tion of  months,  will  yet  constitute  the  main  channel  of  communication 
between  eastern  Asia  and  westeni  Europe.  In  the  last  annual  report 
of  this  office  it  is  shown  by  undeniable  facts  and  figures  that  for  travel 
and  for  the  carriage  of  light  and  high-priced  articles,  the  transportation 
whereof  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
into  market,  such  as  the  teas  and  silks  of  China  and  Japan,  the  Pacific 
railway,  notwithstanding  the  double  transshipment,  first  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  then  at  New  York,  will  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  European 
steamsliip  lines,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  Suez  maritime  canal. 
Tlie  extent  of  this  earrj-ing  trade  is  i)artly  indicated  by  the  importa- 
tions of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China  and  Japan  for  three 
years,  as  stated  in  vol,  26  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1800, 
to  wit:  for  18G3, 136,803,218  iwunds;  for  1804, 124,359,243  pounds;  for 
J8C5, 121,156,712  pounds;  totid,  382,319,173  pounds.  Of  this  euonuous 
iiggregate,  over  97  per  cent,  entered  the  port  of  London.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  of  the  16th  October,  1868,  says :  "  China  sends 
us  eveiy  year  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  and  takes  from  us  in 
the  same  period  more  than  100,000,000  yards  of  Manchester  and  York- 
shire fabrics.  English  steamers  i-each  the  very  heart  of  Chuia  by  ascend- 
ing the  great  rivers  Yang-tze-kiang  and  Peiho."  It  is  in  place  here  to 
state  that  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1844  at  Wang-Hiya 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  empire,  it  is  stipulated  that  "if 
additional  advantages  or  privileges  of  whatever  uescriprion  be  coucetied 
heiMiafter  by  Cldna  to  any  other  nation,  the  United  States  and  the  citi- 
zens thereof  shall  be  entitled  thereupon  to  a  complete,  equal,  and  impar- 
tial participation  in  the  same."    ^Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  S,  page  092.) 

The  rapidity  of  transit,  which  is  constantly  stimulated  by  commercial 
rivalry  and  the  advantage  of  speedy  marketing,  will  send  a  large  pro- 
l>ortion  of  this  carrying  trade  across  our  continent. 

But  we  will  soon  develop  a  basis  of  oriental  commerce  from  the  mutual 
necessities  and  capacities  of  the  United  States  and  Asia  grander  than 
the  accumulated  masses  of  commercial  power  and  thrift  in  the  capitals 
of  western  Euroije.  The  importation  of  teas  and  other  Asiatic  produrts 
inust  continue  to  increase  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  our  increase  in  pop- 
ulation and  to  the  settlement  of  our  public  domain,  lu  return  for  this 
immense  mass  of  imports,  the  Pacific  slope  alone  will  export  a  surplus 
production  of  breadstufls,  also  fruits  of  most  exquisite  qimlity,  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  of  Asia.    Our  unrivalled  fisheries  on  the  Pacific 
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from  the  Gulf  of  Califorma  to  the  Arctic  will  afford  to  400,000,OM 
Chinese,  50,000,000  Japanese,  and  many  odd  millionB  of  East  Indis 
inlanders,  an  immense  volnme  of  cheap  animal  nutriment,  snperaediDf 
to  a  considerable  extent  even  their  favorite  rice. 

By  our  late  treaty  with  China,  concluded  at  Washington  dnring  the 
current  year,  provision  is  made  for  the  construction  of  internal  imprai^ 
ments  in  tiic  Celestial  Empire  by  American  capital  and  enterpiiae. 
Already  a  company  of  American  capitalists  have  been  aathorized  by  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  construct  a  line  of  submerged  cable  connecting  the 
leading  maritime  cities.  This  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads  on  an  extended  scale.  The  iron  and  machinerr 
necessary  for  their  construction  and  equipment  wiU  be  supplied  by  Ameii- 
can  industry,  and  largely  from  the  yet  undeveloped  enterprise  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  transportation  of  this  heavy  material  will  give  scofw 
to  an  immense  extension  of  our  carrying  trade,  wliicli  an  increasing 
demand  in  eastern  Asia  for  our  manufactiu^es  wUl  still  further  enlarge. 

The  Pacific  ocean  is  the  sphere  of  the  peculiar  triumph  of  steam  nari 
gation,  and  the  age  of  American  enteiprise  in  this  direction  i»  dot 
opening.  We  are  daily  diminishing  the  disadvantages  in  our  oommer 
cial  rivalry  with  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  want  of  capital,  and  miT 
now  hope  that  upon  the  expanse  of  the  Pacific  our  flag  will  soon  be 
found  covering  a  largef  commerce  than  has  ever  yet  been  known  on  the 
Atlantic 

The  pioneer  enterprise  of  Pacific  steam  navigation  is  an  Americu 
line  known  as  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  ori|rinally  orgiB- 
ized  to  ply  between  New  York  and  San  lYancisco,  connecting  with  the 
Panama  railway.    In  1861  this  company  had  11  BteamshinA  on  the 


in  treasure.  In  ISGo  the  company  employed  22  steamers  of  inciva»d 
capacity,  with  four  new  ones  buildiTig.  showing  assets  above  liabilitir^ 
amounting  to  $25,000,000.  The  business  of  the  pi-e\ious  year  inchid^-^ 
31,897  passengers,  00,134  tons  of  merchandise,  and  $40,75^4,173  ii 
treasure. 

This  company  has  lately  established  a  branch  line  from  San  Frand><v 
to  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  aiul  to  Shaii«i:hai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yan::-t*v 
kianpr,  the  Mississippi  ot*  China.  The  business  of  this  branch  is  rdpiillf 
increasing,  paying  han(lsi>ine  <livid(uuls,  the  lirst  five  voyages  earh  w: 
ting  an  average  pix>lit  of  830,0(K).  It  iiuiM)rts  large  quantities  of  diuLiPC 
to  the  75,000  Chinesi*  startled  on  the  Pacilic  sIoihs  and  iiunieuso  suppli'-? 
ot*  tea  from  China  ami  t)ai>au.  Tliis  can\vinp:  trad**,  nipiiUy  inerea.<iu;:. 
is  destined  to  an  indefinite  expansion  on  the  completion  of  the  Pikis- 
railroad,  lix>m  local  demand  along  its  line,  to  say  notldng  of  thnm^i 
freight  to  the  eastern  States  and  to  Euroju^ 

The  experience  of  this  company  in  Pacific  navigation  inclines  them  ?•• 
l)refer  large  side- wheel  steamciN  to  ])ix>pellt»rs,  carrying  2«000  tons  k< 
merchandise,  and  1,500  passengers,  lK\sidcs  1,700  tons  of  dead  fnrv;^' 
These,  with  the  exi>enditui\*  of  40  tons  of  coal,  average  over  iV 
sea  knots  per  day,  making  the  5,000  sea  knots  of  the  longer  winirr 
piissage  in  three  weeks,  with  proportionate  retluction  in  tht*  sumsK 
loute,  some  250  miles  shorter.    The  late  discovery  of  islands*  in  tir 
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Pacific,  near  the  track  of  these  steamers,  by  their  coaling  &cilities,  will 
render  available  for  merchandise  hundreds  of  tons  ou  each  voyage  now 
absorbed  by  dead  &«ight. 

The  earlier  trips  on  this  line  from  Yokohama  to  San  FraDoisco  were 
made  within  three  weeks.  It  is  but  reas«Kiable  to  expect  that  increasing 
experience  and  constant  improvements  in  construction  will  reduce  these 
.  voyages  to  the  present  average  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  say 
10  or  12  days,  while  the  latter  will  be  compressed  within  a  week.  Eail- 
ixKid  men  are  already  broaching  the  idea  that  the  railroad  transit  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  will  shortly  be  made  within  72  hours.  This 
would  require  an  average  speed  of  44  miles  per  hour^  not  including  any  time 
for  stoppage.  To  accomplish  this  result,  of  course  immense  improvements 
must  be  made  in  railroad  construction  and  equipment.  But  snch  improve- 
ments are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  revolution  wrought  in  the  world's 
locomotive  power  by  the  substitution  of  railways  for  stage  coaches,  or 
to  the  improvements  effected  in  railroads.  We  may  tb^Wbre  reason- 
ably expect  the  transit  from  Yokohama  to  London,  via  Sfm  Francisco 
and  New  York,  to  be  made  within  the  time  now  required  for  Pacific  voy- 
ages, say  three  weeks ;  at  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad  it  wUl 
require  about  40  days,  some  15  or  20  less  than  are  required  by  the  most 
speedy  European  liue.  An  oppOBition  American  line  has  already  been 
established  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  called  the  North 
American  Steamship  Company,  and  has  four  steamers  in  commission. 

We  are  now  rapidly  recovering  from  the  temporary  depression  of  our 
shipping  interests,  owing  to  the  depredations  upon  our  commerce  during 
the  lat«  civil  war,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  si>eedy 
advance  in  this,  as  in  all  industries  affected  by  the  same  cause. 

The  special  advantage,  however,  in  controlling  the  trade  of  Asia  Ues 
in  our  mineral  wealth.  In  20  years  we  have  probably  added  to  the 
metallic  circulating  medium  of  the  world  aboat  $1,250,000,000, 10  per 
cent  of  which  is  silver.  Of  the  world'sannnal  product,  about  1200,000,000, 
we  are  producing  more  than  one-haJf.  It  is  true  tne  decline  of  pla«er 
mining  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  expansion  of  vein  mining,  and  that 
consequently  our  aggregate  aunual  production  has  diminish^,  yet  this 
is  no  ground  of  apprehension  to  minds  conversant  with  the  subject.  We 
are  now  recovering  from  the  lethargy  that  followed  the  reckless  specu- 
lations in  the  mining  regions.  Costly  experience  has  been  fruitful  in 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  and  in  specific  fkcts  in  regard  to  our  mining 
resources.  Schools  of  mining  are  being  established,  combining  the  accu- 
mulated science  and  skill  of  Euroxte  with  the  ready  tact  and  restlessness 
of  American  mind,  and  promising  a  greatly  enhanced  metallic  production 
in  the  coming  age  of  mining  enterprise. 

The  practical  results  of  the  important  facts  suggested  are  beginning 
to  be  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
in  connection  with  some  peculiar  characteristics  of  Oriental  society  which 
have  perplexed  political  economists  from  the  days  of  PUny  to  the  present. 

l^ie  industrial  organization  of  eastern  nations  has  secured,  from  time 
inmiemorial,  heavy  balances  of  trade  in  their  favor,  resulting  from  the 
inexpensive  habits  of  tlieir  laboring  population.  The  average  wages  of 
labor  in  Bengal  do  not  exceed  fh>m  three  to  three  and  a  half  pence  per 
d^,  the  average  in  southern  and  eastern  Asiatic  countries  b^g  about 

uortiiWNtwljdirBctioiiianlmpartuitaaB  "GOftIingitati(m"forAmcrie«n  Chloa  steMiwhipt, 
«1m  tor  Didl«d  BIUm  tmmU  «nddiig  in  tbcM  watSa,  and  were  fonnerly  tftkm  potseMion  of 
for  tbe  VviUA  BUtM  by  u  American  mou-of-nu  on  S8th  of  Annut,  1867,  neeiTiufr  the 
SHMof  UdmjblHida.    (FUt  Ex.  Doo.  No.  79,  8diunoii4IHfc  CongteM,  July,  1866.) 
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the  same.  When  rice  does  not  cost  more  than  a  half  penny  per  pound. 
this  sum  represents  the  full  share  of  animal  comfort  that  is  reqairite  lo 
meet  the  limited  aspirations  of  these  down-trodden  masses,  and  to  main- 
tain their  effective  laboring  strength.  Such  labor  13  found  inefBcirot 
when  compared  with  the  muscular  force  of  civilized  men ;  yet,  after  meet- 
ing all  home  demands,  it  secures  a  very  large  annual  surplus  for  export- 
ation. This  export  is  not  balanced  by  any  commensurate  import  to  meet 
the  most  lavidi  exi)enses  of  the  small  ruling  class,  to  whose  wants  the  de- 
mandforforeign  productions  is  limited,  themere  physical  necessities  of  tko 
masses  being  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
staple  expoits  of  such  countries — ^tea,  silk,  coffee,  cotton,  and  spices*— have. 
through  the  settled  habits  of  civilized  life,  become  articles  of  imperioas 
necessity.  Beciprocity  of  supply  and  demand,  then,  having  but  a  limited 
application  to  the  trade  with  Oriental  nations,  these  balances  moA 
be  paid  in  the  precious  metals,  mostly  silver.  From  this  has  resulted 
that  puzzling  financial  problem,  ^^  the  drain  of  specie  to  the  east.^  From 
the  time  Pliny  estimated  the  annusQ  export  of  precious  metals  to  the  ea^i 
at  a  sum  equal  to  $4,000,000  for  luxuries  and  female  ornaments,  thu 
drain  has  continued,  with  occasional  fluctuations,  yet  with  general  fi- 
pansion.  to  the  present  time.  If  it  had  not  enlarged  beyond  the  esti- 
mate 01  Pliny,  it  would  by  this  time  have  acciunulated  not  les^  than 
$8,000,000,000  in  Asiatic  countries — a  sum  equal  to  double  the  national 
dcDt  of  England,  and  exceeding  many  times  the  entire  stock  of  predoos 
metals,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  But  the  gradual  enlargement  U 
this  export  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  especially  its  enormous  eTpuh 
sion  since  ISoG^  renders  the  conditions  of  the  problem  unmanageable, 
and  its  results  mdeterminate. 

In  volume  39  of  the  British  Parliamentiiry  Pai)ers  for  1866  is  found  a 
report  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  iu*ging  the  adoption  of  goU 
currency,  as  the  annual  absorption  of  silver  by  India  is  greater  than  the 
world's  entire  production.  The  Bombay  Chaml>er  of  Commerce,  estimat- 
ing the  world's  annual  silver  product  at  £10,000,000,  stated  that  ft* 
the  previous  six  years  India  had  absorlx^d  an  avei-ajre  of  Xll,.j(IO,0iiit. 
and  during  the  year  immediately  previous  £14,50U,(KK>,  or  from  1"» 
to  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  aimnal  i)rodui-t  of  the  gloW. 
Individual  estimates  are  also  given,  slij^htly  varying  fi-oiu  the  ah<»vf. 
which  are  endorsed  by  the  governor  of  Bombay,"  Dr.  Xa»s;iu  Ijees^  in 
his  "  Drain  of  Specie  to  the  East,"  estimates  that  this  ditiin  wiU,  fnwi 
the  necessities  of  local  traffic  alone,  engulf  some  four  or  live  hmMlml 
millions  more  of  the  world's  silver,  while  other  authonties  estimate  Id 
dia's  absorbent  power  as  practically  unlimited. 

From  these  and  other  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  tia^k 
with  Asia  involves  an  increased  draught  upon  the  world's  stoi'k  of  silver. 
What  is  esi>ecially  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  Asiatic  countries  have  h' 
little  to  show  by  way  of  accumulation.    In  isr>7,  India  had  a  cirrulati«'i: 


or  $24  iH?r  capita.    Yet  western  nations  aiv  still  i>ouring  their  unixMmuJ 
millions  into  this  apparently  fathomless  abyss. 

During  18(iO,Euix)pean  exjwrts  of  siwcie  to  Asia  amounted  to  ^oSjUOOjM. 
of  which  $50,250,000  were  silver.  The  exi>orts  of  the  pre\ioas  fooHMt 
years  amounted  to  $911,000,000,  of  which  $787,000,000  wen?  silver.  With- 
out attemi>ting  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  u])on  any  of  the  tlMOiM» 
propoimded  by  difl'erent  writers,  attention  is  invited  to  the   ~ 
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power  which  owenonPouB  production  of  gold  and  silver  gives  asin  meetlDg 
this  demand.  During  the  year  1866,  our  direct  sliipinente  of  treasure 
irom  San  Francisco  to  Asia  amounted  to  $6,633,418,  being  an  excess  of 
$101,211  over  the  shipment  to  England,  seven  times  greater  than  the 
shipment  to  France,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  shipment  to  Kew  York. 
The  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  report 
made  iii  1867,  shows  by  facts  and  figures  that  the  cost  of  laying  down 
silver  in  China  from  San  Francisco  direct,  in  sailing-vessels,  is  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  sending  it  by  way  of  London,  the  freight  aud  prim- 
age being  in  the  latter  case  more  than  double  the  former,  and  saddled 
with  a  double  insurance,  besides  commissions. 

The  establishment  of  the  China  branch  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  has  since  enlarged  the  fiicilities  of  a  prompt  and  safe  transmis- 
Bioo  of  treasure.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  full  force  of  onr  advan- 
tage thus  accruing  in  controlling  the  commerce  of  eastern  Asia.  The 
ultimate  result  cannot  foil,  as  heretofore  suggested,  to  be  the  establish- 
ment at  San  Francisco  and  Sew  York  of  clearing-houses  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  globe. 

The  rapid  and  radical  changes  lately  wrought  in  the  relations  of  the 
different  Asiatic  powers  present  favorable  opportunities  for  the  extension 
of  the  commercial  influence  of  the  Union.  The  maps  of  that  continent 
promise  speedy  reconstruction.  The  Eastern  question  of  the  last  and 
present  century  has  broadened  its  issues,  and  is  involving  world-wide 
interests  in  its  solution.  The  Czar  is  becoming  essentially  an  Asiatic 
potentate,  and  the  drift  of  Bussian  civilization  is  eastward,  to  meet  and 

i'oin  hauds  with  our  own  across  the  Pacific.  The  laljorious  efforts  of  the 
iussian  government  to  elevate  its  masses  will  be  fiir  more  effective  when 
once  it  sMfts  its  capital  towards  the  Pacific,  which  is  soon  to  be  the  grand 
arena  of  commerce  and  industry. 

England  has  also  become  an  Asiatic  power;  leaving  the  Gallic  and 
Germanic  fi^gments  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  to  stmggle  for  the 
mastery  of  continental  Europe,  she  stakes  her  power,  perhaps  her  national 
existence,  upon  the  stability  of  her  Indian  empire.  Bussia.  having  swept 
across  the  Rirguis  steppe  and  conquered  three-fourths  of  Turkestan,  now 
holds  a  commanding  ^wsition  towards  the  Anglo-Indian  frontier,  which 
has  been  pushed  across  the  Indus,  absorbing  Scinde  and  Pimjaub,  and 
now  rests  npon  the  summit  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Its  right  flank  is 
£irther  protected  by  a  diplomatic  ascendency  over  Thibet  and  Cashmere, 
'Which,  by  degrees,  may  pass  into  territorial  sovereignty.  Both  parties 
are  now  struggling  for  the  diplomatic  control  of  the  whole  Iranian  plateau. 

Looking  to  eventuaUties,  England  has  an  army  in  India  of  160,000 
troops,  of  whom  70,000  are  English ;  yet  her  main  hope  is  in  the  recoo- 
strnction  of  Indian  civilization,  and  in  the  consolidation  of  her  empire 
by  the  coustniction  of  a  magmflcent  system  of  railroads,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $440,000,000.  These  are  arranged  with  rare  strate^c 
skill,  quadrupling  the  efficiency  of  her  mihtary  force  by  mnltiplied  facili- 
ties for  concentration.  Civilization  is  radiated  downwtml,  through  strata 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  whole  forming  a  unique  political  and 
social  organism,  the  greatest  colonial  empire  of  history.  It  is  scarcely 
concealed  by  British  publicists  that  the  main  object  of  British  rule  is  to 
transform  Hindostan  into  a  market  for  her  manufactures,  thereby  draw- 
ing new  aliment  to  her  home  industry.  France  has  again  entered  the 
fl^  of  Asiatic  ctflonlal  enterprise,  and  is  already  pressing  the  soil  of 
farther  India,  evidently  with  Qte  good  will  of  her  Ehiglish  neighbors. 
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Hie  Bnsstans,  in  addition  to  their  eonqoeets  in  TmtastoB,! 
advanced  their  Siberian  frontier  soathward,  at  the  ezpenv  of  CS 
first  the  entire  1^  bank  of  the  Amoor  was  secored  dmiiiK  the  Tkni 
rebellion.  Sobseanentty,  Bossia  poshed  her  line  BouQiwmrd,  tim 
Hantchoorla,  to  the  boraers  of  Caress  within  800  milee  of  PielaiL 

Amidst  the  complieations  of  hitemal  discord  and  external  bosliH 
China,  the  military  prestige  of  this  republic  loomed  across  the  Fa 
developing  a  new  and  commanding  interest  in  Asiatic  aifBdra.  A 
lineof  pohcyhas  been  adopted  by  me  statesmen  of  the  Ocieslial  Bai; 
being  nothing  less  than  an  absmdonment  of  the  iactetioii  of  Itarty 

Itnries,  the  empire  takmg  its  place  in  thefisiiiily  of  natfonsy  and  aasu 
the  obligations  and  shanng  the  benefits  of  international  oomitj. 

The  u  nited  States  have  ever  recognized  the  sentiment  of  fhe  IMI 
hood  of  mankind  as  the  basis  not  only  of  oar  domestic  institatioiis  b 
oar  foreign  polipy,  not  lookingbeyond  onr  immediate  continental  vetat 

I  and  having  no  motive  for  aggression*    This  general  idea  of  our  mti 

character  has  been  confirmed  by  onr  interconrse  witli  Hie  Gfadbieae 
emmoDt|  and  our  commercial  transactions  with  their  people.    Unde 

I  anlmices  of  America,  China  now  seeks  to  secure  posiaon  aaMB| 

nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  escape  the  fbte  of  outer  oriental  rt 
This  faivolves  the  reconstraction  of  her  ci^HLeationy  and  the  intn 
tion  of  those  improvements  of  science  and  art  which  have  enabled  1 
pean  nations  to  dominate  the  immensely  more  populous  regioDS  of  J 
She  desires  now  to  introduce  the  latest  processes  of  art  witihont  ia^ 
tibe  industry  of  her  people ;  to  increase  fiusilities  for  mannftMBtnringLi 
cnlturaly  and  mining  enterprise^  as  the  basis  of  a  moie  extendea 
mutually  profitable  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

To  enable  the  Chinese  to  realize  such  results,  by  assistlnif  tha 
avoiding  the  complications  of  European  diplomacy,  in  affording  adea 
moral  sup]>ort  against  ambitions  schemes  of  foreign  oonqnest,  iNdta 
all  in  striking  the  key  note  of  nobler  social  organixation  and  indhrl 
manhood,  this  country  will  render  a  service  that  will  add  to  the  Amm 
name  a  glory  not  eclipsed  by  imst  achievements  in  civilization, 
claims  to  the  reganl  of  that  [leople  will  of  course  unlock  to  ns  the  i 
of  a  more  intimate  commercial  iuteroourse  than  has  yet  been  aceordi 
any  nation,  an  advantage  not  lessened  by  recollections  of  any  iiyu 
or  aggression. 

Throngli  an  established  trading  intercourse  with  Ohina,  exerti 
X)owerful  influence  on  her  iutemal  as  well  as  her  external  trade,  the 
mercial  interests  of  America  will  gain  permanent  footing.  The  railr 
which  will  soon  intersect  the  Celestial  Empire  will  act  as  feeders  ti 
American  Pacific  steam  fleet.  These  railways  will  reach  the  tribes  o 
interior,  and  develop  commercial  relations  with  people  yet  bat  part 
known.  Our  steamers  upon  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  the  Hoau|p-ho,  and 
Hoang-kiang,  will  bring  down  the  piquets  of  Chinese  industry,  ai 

ijjl;  return  carry  to  the  furthest  i)oiut  of  navigation  cargoes  of  Amei 

I  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  mining  products,  thus  oiAisinc^  the  b 

I  ings  of  a  varied  industry  and  un  enriching  commerce,  not  controUe 

'-■  military  conquest  and  colonial  empire,  but  by  the  regular  noraml  i 

ence49  of  fair  dealing  and  intelligent  enterprise. 

In  order  to  i\iniish  some  idea  in  concentrated  form  of  the  exin 
interests  to  be  affected  by  the  trans-Pacific  commerce  in  connection 
the  progressive  and  active  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  inqn 
within  the  last  few  months  were  addrosHed  by  the  Commissioner  tc 
governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  aathoritii 
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371  mtmieipalities.    The  results  as  far  as  received  will  appear  in  aa 
accompanying  paper. 

From  ttiese,  vitii  other  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  nov  com- 
pleted 40,000  miles  of  ruilroad,  at  a  cost  of  neariy  92,000,000,000;  that 
20,000  miles  additiooal  are  projected  and  in  procen  Of  constmctioa;  that 
the  earnings  of  the  American  people  may  be  set  down  at  $7,500,000,000 
annoally,  and  that  the  domestic  trade  is  now  nearly  $6,000,000,000  a 
year. 

Among  tiie  agencies  whi(^  have  secured  the  ^cpansion  of  Ammcan 
power  over  this  continent,  tlie  public  ]aad  system,  in  effoctiug  progressive 
tmd  rapid  settlement,  stands  pre-eminent.  The  ruling  principle  in  its 
legal  constitution  ana  uniform  administration  has  been  the  diffusion  <^ 
democratic  civilization,  affording  choice  places  for  homes  to  mnltitados 
of  actual  settlers  in  different  latitudes,  yet  with  climatic  variations  fading 
into  each  other  with  remarkable  serial  regularity. 

The  agricaltural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Union  are  supplemented 
by  manufacturing  facilities  and  diversified  industries,  in  a  vast  territory 
not  isolated  in  its  pari^,  like  those  of  Asia,  by  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains fmd  u-ieclaimable  deserts,  but  dominated  by  a  matchless  river  navi- 
gation and  extended  artificial  facilities  of  intercommunication.  "Wliat 
will  be  the  aggregate  of  domestic  trade  and  the  effect  upon  our  foreign 
G(umnerce  when  American  resources  have  been  developed  1  Whatsyst^ 
of  statistics  can  embody  the  commercial  and  industrial  movements  of 
the  rich  and  poweriiil  States  which  oar  people,  aided  by  immigration,  wUl 
ere  long  plant  in  unbroken  column  across  this  continent  I 

There  are  submitted  the  following  statements  showing  the  number  of 
acres  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  the  land  States  and  Territories  np  to 
June  30,  1868 ;  the  qnantity  remaining  unsnrveyed:  ^so  the  area  of 
public  lands  di^tosed  of  under  the  various  laws,  as  illustrated  under  22 
di^reut  heads,  since  the  commencement  of  the  land  system;  estimates 
of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Commiasioaer  of  the 
Oeneral  Land  Offtce  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jmie  30,  1S70;  those  for 
the  surveying  department  for  the  same  period.  There  are  also  herewith 
^Lnntifll  reports  of  the  surveyors  general  ofthe  12  surveying  departments, 
with  accompanying  documents;  historical  and  statistical  table  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  also  20  separate  maps  of  all  the  pnblio 
land  States  and  Territories,  showing  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  public 
aorveys.  .Also  herewith  will  be  found  a  connected  mapof  the  United  States 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  exhibiting  the  public  surveys,  land  districts,  sites 
of  surveyors  general  and  distnct  land  offices,  prominent  railroads  and 
mineral  deposits.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  indicating 
routes  of  trade  from  an  early  date,  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  to  the 
present  time.  Preliminary  reports  are  also  sent  by  the  geolog^t  engaged 
in  extending  explorations  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  20, 18^. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  BBOwmNa, 

Secretari/  of  ike  Interior. 
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LUt  of  papers  aofxmpanifing  Oommisrioner^s  atmual  rtporL 

ISo.  1.  Tabular  Btatement  showing  the  number  of  acores  of  pobliobyidi 
sorveyed  in  the  land  States  and  TenitorieB  np  to  Jnne  30, 1867,  dmini 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  np  U 
Jnne  30, 1868;  also  tbe  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaming  im 
surveyed  witmn  tlie  same. 

Ko.  2.  Statement  of  public  lands  sold;  of  cash  and  bonnly-Iaiid  soq 
leodved  tiierefor;  numbef  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  d 
May  20|  1802:  of  commissions  received  under  the  sixth  seotkm  of  nid 
act;  also  land  located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  ooU^pe  and  b» 
chanic  act  of  July  2. 1862,  and  conmiissions  received  by  rM:isten  aad 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof:  and  statement  of  incidental  ezpenaei 
thereon  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1867|  mi 
ending  June  30, 1868. 

Ko.  3.  Statement  showing  like  particulars  for  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

No.  4.  Summary  fbr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  showing  the 
number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with  bounty-land  scrip,  by  entir 
under  the  homestead  laws  of  May  20, 1862,  and  March  21, 1864,  witi 
Aggregate  of  $10  homestead  payments,  homestead  commissjons;  dso 
locations  with  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip,  under  act  or  Jo|r 
2, 1862. 

No.  6.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  lands  selected  ftr 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  Hardh  2, 1819, 
and  September  28, 1860,  and  March  12, 1860,  up  to  and  endhig  Seplbm- 
ber  30, 1868. 

No.  6.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  afmroved  to 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  18I9L 
September  28, 1860,  and  March  12, 1860,  up  to  and  ending  September 
30.1868. 

jSTc-  7.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  patented  to 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  September  f& 
1860,  and  March  12, 1860 ;  and  also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  under  the  act  approved  March  2, 1849. 

No.  8.  Statement  showing  the  State  selectious  under  the  '<  intenud 
improvement"  grant  of  4th  of  September,  1841,  on  the  30th  Jones  1^ 

No.  9.  Exhibit  of  bounty-land  busiue^  under  acts  of  1847, 1860, 1^ 
and  1865,  showing  the  issue  and  locations  irom  the'conunenoement  d 
the  oi)eration8  under  said  acts  to  June  30, 1868. 

No.  10.  Statement  showing  the  selections  made  by  certain  States  of 
lands  within  their  own  limits  under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of  Jol^ 
2. 1862,  and  its  supplemental  acts  of  April  14, 1864,  and  June  21,  IStf : 
also  the  locations  made  with  scrip  under  said  acts. 

No.  11.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congraotff 
States  and  cori>orations  for  railroad  and  military  wagon-road  purpose 
flx)m  the  year  1850  to  Jime  30, 1868. 

No.  12.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congras  ^ 
States  for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827  to  June  30, 1868. 

No.  13.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  dm 
missiouer  of  the  General  Laud  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  endinir  Jane  30. 
1870.  * 

No.  14.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  surveying  department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

No.  15.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying  the  p«Uie 
lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 
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No,  16.  EstimateB  of  appropriations  required  for  the  survejring  depart- 
roont  to  supply  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1869. 

No.  17.  Beports  of  surveyors  general,  A  to  L  inclusive. 

No.  18.  Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and  private  land 
claims  in  Now  Mexico. 

No.  19.  General  tabolar  statement  exhibiting  the  following :  No.  1, 
States  and  Territories  containing  public  laud ;  No.  2,  square  miles  and) 
areaa  of  States  and  Territories  containing  public  land ;  No.  3,  quantity 
sold ;  No.  4,  entered  under  the  homestead  law ;  No.  5,  grauted  for  mili- 
tary services ;  No.  6,  granted  for  agricnltural  colleges ;  No.  7,  approved 
under  grants  in  aia  of  railroads ;  No.  8,  approved  swamp  selections ; 
No.  9,  quantity  granted  for  internal  improvements ;  No.  10,  donations 
and  grants  for  schools  and  universities;  No.  11,  locations  with  Indian 
scrip ;  No.  12,  located  with  float  scrip ;  No.  13,  estimated  qnantity 
granted  to  wagon  roads ;  No.  14,  quantity  granted  to  ship  canals ;  No. 
15,  salines ;  No.  16,  seats  of  goreniment  and  public  buildings :  No.  17, 
granted  to  individuals  and  companies ;  No.  18,  granted  for  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums ;  No.  19,  reserved  for  benefit  of  Indians ;  No.  20,  reserved 
for  companies,  individuals,  and  corporations;  No.  21,  confirmed  private 
land  claims ;  No.  22,  quantity  remaining  unsold  and  unappropriated 
June  30, 18G8. 

No.  20.  Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America- 
No.  21.  Set  of  twen^-nine  maps  of  all  the  public  land  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, to  wit :  Obio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Dakota,  Miasonri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Alaska. 

Each  map  shows  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys  where  such  have 
been  extended ;  also  the  names  of  counties  and  resources,  so  far  as  fur- 
nished by  the  data  on  hand. 

No.  22.  Comiected  map  of  the  United  States  &om  ocean  to  ocean, 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  tjio  public  surveys,  localities,  land  districts, 
seats  of  Bur^'eyors  general's  offices  and  district  offices ;  also  localities  of 
railroads  of  general  interest  and  mineral  deposits. 

No.  23.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mereator's  projection. 


The  extension  of  settlements  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  across  the 
treeless  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  has  recently  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  value  and  importance  of  forests,  not  only  as  means  of 
supplying  fuel  and  lumber,  but  from  the  influence  they  are  supposed  (o 
exereise  upon  the  character  of  the  climate  and  general  well  being  of 
society.  Obscr^'ation  and  experience  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that 
as  settlements  have  advanced  over  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota, as  welt  as  certain  portions  of  Ohio,  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
prairies  in  preventing  fires  lias  resulted  in  increased  growth  of  tunber, 
iudej)endcnt  of  the  planting  of  orchard  and  shade  trees,  and  a  greater 
regularity  and  more  equable  distribution  in  the  fall  of  rain.  The  destruc- 
ti^■o  inundations,  excessive  droughts,  and  sudden  changes  of  tenipeiii- 
ture,  so  well  remembered  by  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa,  and  prevailing  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  are  dimiui^ing  every  year  in  that  prosperous 
State.    Similar  changes  are  noticed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Kioisas 
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and  Nebraska,  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  and  in  the  valley  of  Salt  lake 
in  fact,  in  every  locality  where  the  improvements  of  settlers,  even  for  « 
short  a  period  a^  ten  years,  have  resulted  in  adding  considerably  te  tb 
number  of  trees;  attesting  not  only  the  extraordinary  importance  of  tb 
forest  in  rural  economy,  but  the  readiness  of  nature  to  second  the  open 
tions  of  man  in  respect  to  climate,  and  other  agencies  affecting  the  pro 
ductiveness  of  the  soil.  It  were  well  if  the  lessons  thus  silently  taagb 
by  tibese  climatic  changes,  annually  developing  in  our  western  State 
and  Territories,  were  seriously  heeded  in  every  section  of  onr  commoi 
country,  as  there  might  even  yet  be  time  to  avoid  entailing  upon  saccced 
ing  generations  the  evils  which  the  imprudent  destruction  of  the  feral 
in  many  portions  of  Europe  has  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  the  presenl 
day. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Bomana,  and 
during  the  Moorish  domination,  is  a  matter  of  history.  In  those  earij 
times  extensive  forests  covered  not  only  the  numerous  sierras,  travexsiiis 
the  country  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  east,  but  many  of  the  valleys  and  table  lands;  the  attachment  of 
the  Moors  to  trees  and  groves  having,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  thm 
from  unnecessary  removal.  The  tastes  and  theories  of  the  Spaniards 
were  so  entirely  different,  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  after  the  expat 
sion  of  their  Moslem  invaders,  many  districts  of  the  peninsula  were 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees;  and  so  ruthless  has  been  the  havoc  of 
the  woodman's  axe  in  that  once  favored  hmd,  that  at  the  present  tinif 
Spain  is  suffering  more  from  the  want  of  timber  and  wooas  than  aoj 
•  other  European  countiy.  Although  there  are  doubtless  other  cantfi 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  Spanish  industry',  the  improvident  destnw- 
tion  of  trees  and  forests  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  and  the  arid  character  of  the 
climate.  Sir  John  P.  W.  Herschel,  in  a  recent  work  on  physical  geogr^ 
phy,  designating  the  absence  of  trees  as  one  of  the  influences  nn&vora> 
ble  to  rain,  says,  ^^  this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  extreme 
aridity  of  the  interior  of  Spain.  The  hatred  of  a  Spaniard  toward  a  tree 
is  proverbial.''  • 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  in  1789,  the  southern 
and  southeiustem  parts  of  France,  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  P\TeneeN 
and  the  valleys  bordering  on  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  6inmilr. 
were  celebrated  for  their  prosperity,  the  salubrity  of  their  climate,  and 
fertility  of  soil.  Arthur  Young  speaks  in  glo^ving  terms  of  the  jm-at 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  mountain  pastures,  and  of  the 
extreme  beauty  and  productiveness  of  the  \iue-clad  valleya.  At  thr 
time  of  his  visit  the  forest  of  C<3venue8,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Kbooe 
on  the  west,  had  not  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  mountuD 
declivities  still  contained  extensive  belts  of  timber,  all,  or  nearly  all,  t' 
which  have  since  disappeared,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  hiwb 
might  be  more  profitably  occupied  as  \4neyards  and  gardens;  tbe 
increasing  demand  for  lumber  also  contributing  additional  incentive  w 
enlar^ng  the  area  of  cleared  land.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  ia 
the  climate,  and  the  increasing  frequency  of  inundations,  appear  to  have 
disappointed  all  these  expectations.  The  removal  of  the  woods  ha* 
exposed  the  country  to  stonns,  cold,  and  drouths.  Destructive  torrents 
have  excavated  frightful  ra\ines  through  many  once  flourishing  v\» 
yards,  and  carried  enormous  masses  of  rock,  sand,  and  gravel  into  the 
lovely  valleys,  which,  less  than  a  century  ago,  challenged  theadmiruu^i 
of  the  tourist.  So  desolating  has  been  the  influences  of  the  chanpfs 
brought  about  that  the  x)opiiLation  of  some  of  the  departments,  and  the 
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amoQUt  of  taxes  collectecl  by  the  government,  have  been  decreasing  from 
year  to  year.  The  olire,  once  cultivated  successfnlly  as  far  north  as 
Avignon,  by  the  increased  severity  of  the  cliinat«,  haa  been  banished  to 
tlie  more  sheltered  localities  of  the  coast;  and  the  cottages  and  improve- 
ments of  the  departments  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  have  greatly 
diminished  in  number.  Other  i>ortioiis  of  the  IVench  empire  have  wit- 
nejjsed  similar  misfortunes,  consequent  npon  clearings  in  the  ancient 
forests  of  Ardennes,  the  Vosges,  and  other  wood  lands ;  and  so  general 
is  the  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the  i)eople  and  scientific  men  of 
France,  that  the  unfavorable  climatic  influences  experienced  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  mistake  of  having  reduced  the  forest  area  too  much 
for  the  amount  of  cleared  land,  that  the  legislative  body  ki  1860,  by  au 
almost  unanimous  vote,  passed  a  bill  making  provision  for  replanting 
250,000  acres  of  new  forest,  and  appropriate  10jOOO,000  Iraucs  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise;  having  the  previous  year  organized  a  police  force  for 
the  prot«ction  of  existing  forests,  and  preventing  unnecessary  and  inju- 
dicious clearings.  Besides  the  appropriation  made  in  18G0  for  the 
planting  of  new  forests,  France  expends  annually  over  $3,000,000 
m  the  management  and  protection  of  2,700,000  acres  of  state  forest. 
But  the  evils  of  an  indiscriminate  clearing  of  wood  lands  have  not  been 
limited  to  France  and  Spain.  Almost  every  Euroi>ean  country  has 
experienced  Uke  inconveuiences,  and  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  German 
states,  had  restored  many  thousands  of  acrea  of  forest  before  France 
commenced  the  work  of  replanting.  In  Germany  the  art  or  profession 
of  forestry  is  one  of  high  scientific  attainment,  and  is  always  repre- 
sented by  men  specially  trained  for  the  purpose;  the  object  of  maintain- 
ing the  proper  harmony  between  forest  and  cleared  land  being  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  in  maintaining  a  continued  supply  of  fuel  and  lumber.  Austria 
nlone  maintains  13,000,000  acres  of  state  forest;  Prussia,  5,000,000,  and 
Bavaria  nearly  2,000,000,  and  to  the  conservation  and  restoration  of 
these,  liberal  expenditures  are  amiually  made,  and  authors  of  distiu- 
guished  abilities  have  enriched  the  forest  hteratnre  of  Germany  by  many 
able  works. 

The  climate  of  northern  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  destruction  of  timber  that  maize  would  no  longer  ripen  in  certain 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Po;  and  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  ceaaed  to 
be  profitable  until  the  restoration  of  the  forest  again  dimiidshed  the 
occurrence  of  early  irosts,  of  droughts,  and  hailstorms,  and  restored 
atmospheric  conditions  favoring  its  maturity. 

Extensive  clearings  upon  the  crest  and  sides  of  the  Apennines  have 
been  found  to  expose  the  conntiy  to  the  enervating  winds  from  the  Afri- 
can desert,  not  only  seriously  aSectuig  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
exposed  localities,  but  greatly  injuring  the  harvests  and  vineyards  of 
Parma  and  Lombardy.  In  some  of  the  provinces  these  winds  have 
become  so  destructive  as  to  sweep  off  whole  crops  of  grapes  and  graii^  - 
and  even  to  blow  the  tiles  from  the  houses;  disasters  never  witnessed, 
it  is  said,  until  after  the  removal  of  the  Apennine  forests. 

"  There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  northern  Africa,  of  Greece,  and  even 
of  Alpine  Europe,"  says  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  "where  the  operation  of 
causes  set  in  action  by  maiL  has  brought  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  deso- 
lation almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  moon ;  and  though,  withiu  tliat 
brief  space  of  time  men  call  the  '  historical  i>eriod,'  they  are  kuown  to 
have  been  covered  with  luxuriant  woods,  verdant  pastures,  and  fertile 
meadows,  they  are  now  too  iar  deteriorated  to  be  reclaimal3le  by  man: 
OOF  can  they  become  again  fitted  for  human  use  except  tlmmga  great 
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geological  changes  or  other  mysterious  inflaences  or  agencies  of  whid 
we  have  no  present  knowledge,  and  over  which  we  have  no  prospectiTt 

control.''  ^ 

From  the  27th  of  September  to  the  4th  of  October  of  the  present  year 
(1868,)  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Reus,  and  Tessin,  became  « 
swollen  by  continued  rain  and  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  by  dM 
constant  blowing  of  the  warm  south  wind,  as  to  convert  all  those  Rtranu 
into  roaring  torrents,  sweeping  away  mills,  manutacturing  establish 
ments,  villages,  farm-houses,  railroad  tracks  and  bridges,  vineyardn,  and 
live-stock,  detaching  from  the  mountain  sides  vast  masses  of  rock,  sand, 
and  gravel,  and  filling  densely  i)opulated  valleys  with  the  accumulated 
debris,  destroying  human  life,  and  inflicting  devastation  npon  many 
hitherto  prosperous  communities  of  Switzerland,  amounting  in  estimated 
damages  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  terrible  inim- 
dation  is  said  to  be  without  precedent  in  the  region  of  the  Alps,  in  thf 
extent  of  the  injury  done^  and  the  breadth  of  surface  over  which  its 
ravages  prevailed.  Well-mformed  x)er8ons  in  Switzerland  explain  tbf 
calamity  as  being  due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  simflar 
but  less  destructive  disasters  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  southern  Fruht; 
and  aver  that  evils  such  as  are  now  exi)erienced  by  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountain  districts  of  southern  Europe  were  unknown  to 
their  ancestors,  before  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  were  so  extensively  dennM 
of  their  forests. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  collected  nearly  all  the  historical  facts  bearing  npon  tbe 
question,  in  his  excellent  work  published  in  1864^  entitled  "  Man  and 
Nature,"  and  from  the  great  variety  of  the  illustrations  presented  therf 
appears  to  be  but  little  room  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  of  the  po* 
tion  assiuned,  that  tiie  climate  of  a  country  is  influenced  in  a  most  ish 
portant  respect  by  the  extent  and  distribution  of  its  forests.  Not  only 
are  floods  and  torrents  of  more  frequent  occurrence  after  the  removal  ii 
the  woods,  but  the  regularity  of  the  rain-fall  being  destroyed,  inunda- 
tions are  succeeded  by  droughts,  and  streams  and  springs  become  alike 
uregular  in  the  quantities  of  water  discharged. 

The  author  of  the  "  Economic  llurale"  fiuiiishes  an  account  of  tire 
subsidence  and  subsequent  increase  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Valencia  i- 
the  valley  of  Amgua.  Prior  to  the  visit  of  Humboldt  in  184K>,  the  v<»lniDr 
of  water  had  been  diminishing  for  half  a  century,  exposing  from  tinM»t«» 
time  the  surface  of  numerous  islands,  entirely  oovereil  by  water  at  ac 
earlier  period.  The  distinguished  traveller  made  the  plienoniemin  J 
subject  of  careful  examination ;  i)roved  the  unsoundness  of  the  usiiall^ 
rewuved  hyi)otbesis  of  a  subterraneous  outlet,  and  did  not  hesitnt«»  ti> 
explain  the  gi^adual  depression  of  the  level  of  the  lake  as  the  n*sult  •'- 
the  numerous  cleiu^ings  made  in  the  valley  during  the  latter  half  of  i^ 
preceding  century. 

In  1822,  Boussingault  visited  the  locality  and  found  that  insteml**: 
retiring,  the  waters  of  the  lake  had  been  sensibly  rising  for  several  yrar^. 
A  number  of  sugar  and  cotton  plantations,  on  land  fonnerly  conHtitnti*::: 
a  part  of  its  bed,  had  l)e(*ome  submerged,  and  the  islan<l8  al>ove  the  snr 
face  at  the  time  of  Ilumboldt's  visit  had  disappeared.  No  apittn^' 
reason  existed  for  this,  as  no  particular  change  in  the  seasons  had  Wr^ 
noticed.  Boussingault  i)roceed8  to  state  that  during  the  war  Uvr  ia«^ 
pendence  by  the  South  American  colonies,  the  fertile  valley  of  Anini^ 
l)ecaine  the  theatre  of  bloody  struggles,  desolating  its  fields  and  rxtrr 
niinatiug  its  poi)ulation.  The  large  plantations,  which  during  the  pn^ 
ceding  fifty  years  had  been  wrested  from  the  domain  of  the  forests,  vi-rr 
abandoned,  and  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Venezuela,  the  ten  or  a  tU^c 
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years  that  had  elapsed  had  sufficed  to  cover  them  a  second  time  with 
trees  and  shade;  the  rise  of  the  water  of  the  lake  keeping  pace  witb 
the  eiicroachmeat  of  the  forest  Other  inRtances  are  mentioned  by 
the  same  writer,  of  large  clearii^gs  in  Teneznela  and  Sew  Gran- 
ada being  accompanied  by  a  similar  disappearance  of  the  waters  of 
adjacent  lakes,  while  in  distrieta  always  bare  of  trees,  or  where  the 
forest  had  never  been  distorbed,  no  sach  chan^  had  occnrred.  This 
eminent  scholar  maintained  that  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  have  sustained 
a  like  depression  of  level  since  the  too  prevalent  destruction  of  woods, 
and  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  ^at  "in  countries  where  great 
clearings  have  been  made  there  has  most  probably  been  a  diminntion  of 
the  living  waters  which  flow  upon  the  sn^aee  of  the  ground,  and  that 
very  restiicted  local  clearings  may  diminish  and  even  suppress  springs 
and  brooks,  without  any  reduction  in  the  total  quantity  of  rain." 

Marschaud  relates  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Some  and  the  Doubs, 
streams  in  Switzerland  irom  time  immemorial  Airnishing  an  abonduit 
water-power  for  the  manufacturing  establishments  on  their  banks,  be- 
coiaing  so  deficient  in  tlie  supply  of  water,  after  cutting  the  woods  near 
their  sources,  as  no  longer  to  ftu^sh  the  required  power,  ho  that  in  ono 
case  steam  had  to  be  introduced,  and,  in  the  other,  the  factorj'  was  stopped 
entirely.  Instances  are  related  of  celebrated  springs  disap^iearing  with 
the  cutting  of  wootls  iu  their  vicinity,  and  commencing  to  How  again  ou 
replanting  the  forest. 

Hummel  mentions  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  forests  on  the 
flow  of  springs,  as  witnessed  at  Heilbronn.  The  woods  on  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  town  are  treated,  it  appears,  as  a  copse,  being  uoed  oidy  for 
supplying  fuel:  they  are  cut  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  years,  and  planted 
or  allowed  to  snoot  up  again  from  the  roots.  Hegnlarly  after  each  cut- 
ting the  springs  of  Ueilbronn  fail;  but  as  the  young  shoots  increase  in 
size,  the  water  flows  more  freely,  and  at  length  bubbles  up  again  in  all 
its  original  abundance  until  the  next  cutting  takes  place. 

Writers  who  have  investigated  the  subject  do  not  entirely  agree  ujion 
the  point  whether  the  temovnl  of  woods  duiiinishes  the  annua!  fall  of 
rain,  or  merely  destroys  its  equability;  some  authors  maintaining  that  a 
country  deprived  of  forests  suScra  a  consequent  decrease  in  th«  annual 
preeii»itation  of  rain  and  dew,  while  others  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
changes  produced  in  the  climate  consist  wholly  in  its  greater  irregularity 
both  as  to  moisture  and  temperature;  that  the  annual  rain-fall,  aTthough 
the  same  in  quantity,  is  precipitated  in  floods,  frequently  doing  great 
damage,  the  beneficial  cff'ects  to  vegetation  soon  disappearing,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  spells  of  drought  equally  as  destnictive  as  the  preceding  freshet. 
These  results,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  believed  to  follow  iu  all 
latitudes,  in  mountainous  countries  or  in  level  valleys,  modifie<l,  never- 
theless, by  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  tojiography ;  a  moist  climate, 
like  that  of  England,  being  less  affected  by  a  scarcity  of  trees  than  a  dry 
one,  like  that  of  Spain,  and  a  comparatively  level  country  less  injured 
than  one  that  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  on  account  of  the  latter  offering 
greater  facilities  to  the  action  of  torrents.  For  this  latter  reason,  Scot- 
land has  suffered  much  more  from  the  destruction  of  her  ancient  forests 
than  eitlier  England  or  Ireland^  and  the  southern  and  eastern  departments 
of  France  more  than  the  intenor. 

But  the  conservative  intlaence  of  trees  is  not  confined  to  mountainous 
and  warm  countries.  The  climate  of  the  ScheUle  valley  and  the  plains 
of  Bavaria  and  of  Austria,  was  so  much  injured  by  immoderate  clearings, 
iu  the  judgment  of  those  having  the  best  opportunities  of  deciding  cor- 
rectly, that  extensive  areas  have  been  replanted,  with  the  favorable  effects, 
it  is  said,  anticipated  by  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise. 
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It  is  a  common  remark  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  localitiei 
where  encoaragement  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of  jonng  timber,  Oaft 
the  winds  are  less  annoying  of  recent  years  than  at  tibie  first  aetttemaii 
of  these  States:  and  the  ol^rvation  explains  an  important  office  of  the 
forest,  in  exercising  a  modifying  influence  on  the  climate.    Acting  at  a 
barrier  against  the  force  of  tilie  wind,  it  diminishes  its  desiccatiDg  effects 
in  summer,  and  moderates  its  depressing  and  chiUing  influence  daimg 
winter.    The  climate  of  a  country  destitute  of  trees  must  neoeesarily  be 
more  variable  than  would  be  the  case  with  large  belts  of  woodland  dis- 
tributed over  it:  for  the  winds  having  unobstructed  sway  npon  its  ear 
jhoe  from  all  pomts  of  the  compass,  may  send  down  the  thermometer  in 
the  morning  by  setting  from  the  north  or  northwest,  to  rise  in  a  few  boui 
after,  in  consequence  of  a  southern  breeze,  to  a  temperatore  correqwud- 
ing  to  a  warmer  latitude.    Hence  extensive  clearings  render  the  climate 
of  a  country  more  changeable,  more  subject  to  alternate  freexing  and 
thawing,  and  the  winds  having  a  freer  sweep,  the  winters  wiU  be  sul^ect 
to  severer  frosts,  and  the  summers  to  a  higher  temperature;  toinereaeed 
evaporation  ana  more  frequent  drought.    These  results  will  be  ex^- 
enced  more  or  less  in  all  sections  of  a  country  in  which  large  dearmp 
have  been  made,  some  particular  districts,  however,  being  leas  affSeeM 
than  others,  from  the  contiguity  of  large  bodies  of  water,  or  firom  odier 
topographical  peculiarities;  the  effects  of  felling  the  forest  being  moit 
decidedly  felt  in  the  interior  expanse  of  a  count^'  which,  from  a  vancty 
of  causes^  presents  a  surface  si)ecially  liable  to  the  action  of  the  wiad- 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  warm  waters  of  the  torrid  sone  are  car. 
ried  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  PhiUppine 
islands,  by  regular  currents  across  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  occads, 
retaining  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  soften  the  dimates  ct  the 
western  coasts  of  Eurox>e  and  America,  even  to  the  latitude  of  the  Arctio 
sea,  the  extraordinary  effects  of  atmospheric  currents  moving  over  exten- 
sive plains  or  prairies,  unobstructed  by  forests,  will  be  easily  realized. 

The  influence  of  large  masses  of  trees  on  the  temperature  of  a  place  if 
probably  not  limited  to  their  action  in  resisting  the  force  of  the  wind. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  absorb  water  from  the  eaith,  frequently  from  the 
depth  of  mimy  feet,  which  is  exhaled  again  in  a  rarefied  form  throagli 
the  leaves,  the  change  from  a  deuser  to  a  rarer  medium  requiring  an 
increased  amount  of  calorie,  which,  becoming  latent,  leaves  the  surruuml- 
ing  atmosphere  cooler  to  the  extent  of  the  caloric  absorbed.  The  actitwi 
of  the  roots  and  leaves  being  dormant  duiing  the  \^inter  season*  the 
refrigerant  effects  produced  by  the  transpiration  of  the  leaves  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  wann  weather  of  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coo- 
version  of  the  carbon  and  other  elements,  obtahied  from  the  atinospbeif 
by  inhalation  through  the  leaves,  and  from  water  absorbed  by  the  itwts. 
into  the  various  secretions  of  the  plant  and  ultimately  fomieil  into  wooA 
is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat  by  liberating  the  latent  culoriccuO' 
tained  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Eespectable  authorities  differ  as  to  the  action  of  trees  on  teniperatiiie 
in  mill-winter,  when  the  vegetable  functions  are  dormant ;  some  c^mtewi* 
ing  that  at  such  times  no  heat  is  developed  and  that  the  interior  of  t 
tree  differs  from  its  exterior  only  in  being  furtluT  protected  from  the 
external  air,  while  others  ascribe  to  living  trees  a  specific  heait  of  iht» 
own  by  which  they  maintain  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  sor 
rounding  atniosi)liere  during  the  (?ol<l  weather  of  winter,  and  a  lower 
temiK'rature  during  the  hot  weather  of  siunnier,  the  internal  u-jinnth*'^ 
the  tree  being  nearly,  although  of  course*  not  (piite,  uniform.  Ant»nl- 
ing  to  the  first  theory,  the  gi-eater  moderation  of  the  temi^erature  of  a 
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forest  Id  extremdy  cold  Teatiier  is  dae  merely  to  the  mechonicfd  resisb- 
nnce  offered  to  the  motaim  of  the  ajr,  and  not  to  any  action  of  tlie  trees 
38  living  orgaoimns. 

Further  investigation  is  necessary  to  determino  this  luid  mnny  other 
points  relating  to  Uie  action  of  trees  and  fmests  in  their  iniluflnctt  upon 
the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  the  whole  subject,  as 
a  matter  of  scieutiflc  inquiry,  being  one  of  comparatiTely  modem  date, 
and  the  action  of  large  bodies  of  trees  in  equalizing  the  fall  of  miii,  in 
inodiiyiDg  the  tendency  to  drought  on  the  one  hand  and  deluging  storms 
on  the  oUier,  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  A  growing  tree  is  i*  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  an  extended 
sur&ce  covered  with  such  conductors  would  infinence  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  masses  ol  vapor  passing  over  it.  At  all  events  it  cannot  well 
l>e  doubted,  even  from  what  has  been  experienced  in  onr  own  country, 
that  a  less  regular  distributiou  of  moisture  takes  place  after,  thui  pre- 
vailed before  the  felling  of  the  woods. 

The  impression  is  a  very  general  one  in  the  older  States  that  both 
dronghts  and  violent  rain-storms  are  much  more  frequent  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  while  iu  some  of  the  western  States  and  Territories, 
where  timber  has  been  increasing  iu  quantity,  the  uniform  testimony 
appears  to  be  that  the  climate  is  improving  in  regdlarity,  both  as  to 
moisture  and  temperatore. 

Such  is  the  experience  in  large  portions  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Kansas  and  N^ebraaka,  and  iu  the  valley  of  Salt  lake. 
But  if  the  experience  of  the  various  sections  of  our  own  country  should 
be  tliougbt  insufficient  to  justify  any  positive  opinion  on  the  snlgect, 
that  of  other  and  of  older  nations  ehoold  at  least  admonish  us  that  the 
utility  of  the  forest  is  a  question  of  very  great  importance,  iuvoMng 
consequences,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  of  the  highest  moment ;  that  its 
removal  in  localities  where  it  may  be  too  abundant,  and  its  pre»er\-ation 
and  reproduction  iu  districts  where  it  has  been  too  much  reduced,  or  has 
been  entirely  wanting,  should  receive  the  thoughtful  care  of  every  pro- 
prieter  and  every  one  interested  in  the  wellare  of  his  country;  that  the 
indiscriminate  felling  of  every  grove  frtim  the  fallacions  idea  of  convert- 
ing the  land  to  more  profitable  nses,  the  carelessness  of  suffering  acci- 
dental fires  to  destroy  hundreds  of  acres  of  timber  every  year  in  the 
older  States  of  the  Union,  are  acts  of  improvidence,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  only  be  realized  when  their  far-reaching  effete  shall  have 
become  fully  developed  iu  calamities  such  as  have  compelled  other 
nations  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  the  consideration  due  only  to  the 
gravest  matters  of  human  concern. 

Meeting  with  a  wide  expanse  of  forest,  extending  inland  frt>m  the 
Atlautic  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles,  the  first  Eiuvpean 
settlers  of  this  continent  contracted  habits  of  indifference  to  the  value 
of  trees  that  continues  characteristic  of  a  generation  already  u^ion  tlie 
threshold  of  a  scarcity  that  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  most  serious 
inconvenience ;  not  merely  in  reference  to  those  climatic  effects  to  which 
we  have  been  referring,  and  which  fortunately  may  be  repaired  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  but  in  reference  to  the  equally  if  not  more 
important  consideration  of  a  destitution  of  fuel  and  lumber.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  preser^'ation  and  enlargement  of  onr  forests  were  invested 
with  something  of  the  importance  these  subjecte  receive  elsewhere;  and 
it  will  be  an  interesting  problem  whether  ui  republican  America,  where 
the  right  of  every  person  to  use  his  own  pi-operty  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  pleasure,  meets  with  so  few  limitations,  habits  can  be 
formed,  regulations  and  restraints  imposed,  by  the  voluntary  adoption 
60  Ab 
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of  our  people,  countervailing  the  temptation  of  immediate  pTofttB,  tnm 
considerations  looking  to  the  welfore  of  coming  generatioiiB. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  government  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
and  stringent  laws  are  passed  and  enforced  regulating  the  matter  oi 
felling  trees  and  preventing  the  depredation  of  animalR,  not  <mly  ii 
regard  to  the  state  forests^  but  to  those  belonging  to  private  individuak 
and  heavy  penalties  are  visited  upon  those  who  violate  these  regidatioiift 

Where  the  breadth  of  woodland  is  deficient  additional  groves  an 
planted,  the  clearing  of  private  woods  conducted  under  the  directioi] 
of  the  state  foresters,  and  every  precaution  taken  so  to  proportion  tkf 
amount  of  woodland  and  cleared  land,  as  the  nature  of  the  diaiale, 
topography  of  the  country,  and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people 
seem  to  require;  imd  that  these  highly  important  interests  may  Ml 
sufier  fh)m  the  ignorance  of  those  intrusted  with  the  managemat, 
schools  are  estabUshed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  necessary 
instruction  in  reference  to  all  the  interesting  problems  connected  witl 
forestry.  Forest  schools  have  been  estabhshed  at  Aschafienbnrf ,  in 
Bavaria,  at  Tharandt,  near  Dresden,  at  Hohenhein,  near  Stntgud,  at 
Newstaut,  Ebers-wald,  near  Berlin,  at  Eisenach  in  the  Thnringiaa  fyiHL 
at  Berdiansk  in  the  Russian  Steppes,  at  Eldena  in  Pomerania,  at  Nancy 
in  France,  as  well  a«  at  other  places  in  the  German  states. 

Some  of  these  institutions  are  specially  devoted  to  forestry,  wVk 
others  are  properly  agricultural  schools  of  high  grade,  at  which  forestir 
is  one  of  the  departments.  In  all  of  these  the  professors  are  men  cf  tkie 
highest  attainments,  and  the  students  admitted  are  usimlly  yonng  bcii 
having  already  made  considerable  proficiency  in  collegiate  studies  aid 
of  good  standing  as  to  intelligence  and  moral  character. 

hi  the  Bavarian  school  the  training  extends  to  over  five  years,  imt 
half  of  which  must  be  given  to  a  practical  apprenticeship  in  the  state 
forests.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  the  principles  of  forestry,  cultvf. 
and  management  of  forests,  forest  utility  and  technology,  protection  of 
forests,  forest  nursery,  vegetable  physiology,  including  forest  botanr. 
forest  zoology  and  entomology',  forest  niicraseopy,  national  or  state  for- 
estry, forest  literature  and  taxation,  special  forest  mathematics,  ainl 
climatolog>%  including  the  influence  of  forests  on  climate.  Connect^ 
with  many  of  these  schools  are  botanic  nmseiuns  containing  si^ecimeo^ 
of  wood  of  every  known  variety  of  tree  or  Rhrub,  and  of  evt»ry  iiu<ert 
ii\jurious  to  trees,  and  of  the  larvae  and  chrysalides  of  such  insei'ts. 

The  different  oranehes  into  which  the  general  subject  is  divided  at 
these  schools,  in  each  of  which  students  are  subjected  to  n  rigid  exaa- 
ination,  indicate  an  interest  and  ])rofouud  attention  in  reference  to  for- 
ests that  can  scarcely  be  ai)preciated  in  this  countrj'. 

Tlie  forest  service  of  France  consists  of  840  conservateurs  and  inspe^ 
teurs,  the  highest  grades  receiving  salaries  of  from  8,(100  to  12,000  fraw^ 
a  year.  Under  these  are  the  "  gardes  generaux,''  numbering  3,500,  per 
forming  the  work  of  the  various  government  forests  all  over  Fraocft 
The  whole  service  is  under  the  Kuper^nsion  of  the  "  Bun*an  Central  ^ 
I'Adniinistration  G<3n(*ral  des  Forets,^  in  Paris.  The  influeni*e  of  tlMW 
schools,  and  the  valuable  books  from  time  to  time  contrilmtCHl  to  the  lit 
erature  of  Euroi>e  by  their  i)iofes8ors  and  students,  have  <*rt*attMl  a  i*o- 
found  interest  among  all  classes,  and  as  the  subject  isl)etter  understumL 
the  stringent  n^gulations  adopted  by  the  govenunents  of  Fnuii*e  ami  (b** 
Geiman  states  received  with  grfat<»r  i-esix^ct  and  an*  more  casnl) 
enforced. 

What  is  the  proper  proportion  of  forest  and  cleared  land  in  a  eounfrr 
is  <'i  question  that  depends  upon  the  two  considerations  of  the  demami 
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for  ftiel  and  Inmber,  and  the  conservative  inflaence  of  woods  and  trees 
ill  modifying  extremes  in  climate,  in  maintaining  greater  uuifortDit;  in 
the  flow  of  springs  and  rivers,  preventing  frequent  dronglits  and  firesh- 
ets,  and  the  consequent  evils  resulting  fi^m  these. 

More  than  a  centory  ago  Mirabean  estimated  the  forests  of  France  at 
42,000,000  acres,  or  about  32  per  cent  of  the  whole  area,  which  Hr. 
Marsh,  considering  the  surface  and  climate  of  Prance,  regards  as  about 
the  proper  quantity  for  permanent  maintenance.  The  extent  of  wood- 
land in  1860  has  been  stated  by  Troy  at  19,769,000  acres ;  but  Mr.  Sim- 
monds,  one  of  tbe  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  and  report  njion 
the  varions  classes  of  the  Paris  ITniversal  Exhibition  of  last  year, 
reported  to  tbe  British  government  the  wooded  surface  of  France,  in  1867, 
at  27,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  six  per  cent, 
more  thtui  the  estimate  of  T^y  for  1860.  The  true  proiwrtion  is  proba- 
bly between  these  estimates,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  1860,  when 
the  government  appears  to  have  commenced  replanting  the  French  for- 
ests, the  percentage  of  woodlands  had  been  reduoed  to  at  least  20  per  cent. 
This  would  indicate  a  reduction  aaaoally,  during  the  preceding  century, 
of  about  160,000  acres. 

The  conviction  of  the  French  people,  at  the  present  day,  appears  to  be 
that  their  forest  area  is  deficient,  and  government  and  people  are  alike 
striving  to  increase  it,  not  merely  from  considerations  looking  to  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  and  lumber,  hut  &om  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a 
sparsity  of  woods  has  injured  the  dimate.  Mr.  Simmonds  reports  the 
annual  product  of  the  Fr^ch  forests  at  20,000,000  cubic  metres  of  wood, 
equal  to  about  5,500,000  cords,  while  the  imports  of  wood  and  lumber 
&om  Norway,  Russia^  Germany,  and  Italy,  amounted  in  1866  to  the  value 
of  154,000,000  trancs,  or  $31,000,000,  beuig  $17,000,000  more  than  the 
imports  amounted  to  in  1855.  These  are  the  statistics  presented  in  the 
report  made  to  the  British  government,  by  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  as  appears  in  the  Bhie  Book  recently  publMied.  The 
amount  given  as  the. annual  product  of  27,000,000  acres  is  so  very  small 
as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  typographical  error.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  present  policy  is  to  preser^-e  and  en- 
large the  forest  surtace,  and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  made  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  liberal  appropriations  voted  in  support  of  the  object,  are  not 
eo  much  for  the  benetlt  of  the  generation  by  which  they  are  made,  as 
for  those  that  are  to  succeed. 

Tbe  wood-lands  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  report  of  the  English  com- 
missioners, amount  to  32,000,000  acres,  aud  tliose  of  Sweden  to  about 
the  same  quantity ;  Austna has 3.^.000,000 ;  Italy  11,000,U00flcre8.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Itentzsch,  the  Swedish  forests  cover  an  area 
of  62,000,000  acres,  which  is  evidently  more  correct  than  the  quan- 
tity assumed  by  Simmouds.  The  forests  of  Norway  are  about  e<iual  iu 
extent  to  tbose  of  Sweden,  and  together  embrace  more  than  100,01)0,4)00 
acres,  chiefly  of  coniferous  trees,  and  fiimish  vast  quantities  of  wood 
and  lumber  for  the  British  islands,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugid.  The 
wooded  surface  of  Great  Britain  falls  short  of  4,000,000  acres,  or  alHiut 
tive  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area ;  Spain  has  about  the  same  percentage 
of  forest,  and  Portugal  sdll  less,  while  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  have  Idpcrceut.  of  woodlands.  Euroj>eau  Russia  has  exten- 
sive forests  in  Finland  and  other  northern  di^^sion8  of  the  empire;  but 
the  vast  plains  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  sea  are  very 
inadequately  snppUed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Steppes  are  as  destitute 
of  trees  as  our  own  western  plains.  Of  the  whole  surface,  exceeding  an 
area  of  2,000,000  sqnare  miles,  380,000,000  acres  may  be  assumed  as 
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covered  with  timber.  The  entire  forest  area  of  Europe,  according  to 
the  careful  calculations  contained  in  the  prize  essay  of  Bentzsch,  a  8e^ 
ond  edition  of  which  was  published  in  Dresden  in  1862,  cannot  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  600,000,000  acres^  or  about  25  ])er  cent,  of  th<f  whole  sar- 
face,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  in  the  northern  half  of  the  contaneiit, 
and  mostly  in  the  condition  of  '*  primitive  forest.''  If  the  300,000,0110 
inhabitants  in  Europe  used  wood  in  the  proportion  that  it  is  conmnied 
in  the  United  States,  and  exercised  as  little  concern  in  the  preservatioii 
of  forests  as  is  done  here,  the  supply  would  be  entirely  exhauBted  in  k«ti 
than  half  a  century. 

In  Germany,  and  generally  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  woods  of  the  present  day,  except  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
are  no  longer  in  the  condition  of  native  forests,  many  of  them  having 
been  planted  by  hand. 

Such  is  particularly  the  case  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtem- 
berg^  Hesse-Cassel,  and  some  of  the  smaller  principalities  of  Geinumj, 
and  m  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Kentzsch  computes  for  .the  woodlands  of  Germany  now  existing  some- 
thing more  than  26  jier  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  ^  and  efforts  are  made 
by  the  difi'erent  governments  to  retain  about  this  proportion  in  forest, 
that  quantity  being  deemed  amply  sufficient,  by  proper  cultivation,  to 
fiimish  the  wood  and  lumber  required,  as  well  as  to  meet  demands 
of  the  climate. 

In  Austria  and  Prussia  the  supply  of  wood  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
home  demand  and  furnish  considerable  quantities  for  exportation ;  the 
fonner  having  exported  wood  and  lumber  in  1865  amounting  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  milUons,  while  the  exports  from  the  latter,  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  i)ort  of  Dantzig  alone,  amounted  to  the  vaiue  of  nearly 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  trees  mostly  cultivated  in  that  part  of  Germany  lying  north  of 
Austria,  the  section  in  which' sylviculture,  as  an  art  aiid*a  science,  ha» 
l>een  most  cultivated  and  practiced,  belong  to  the  pine  family,  the  soil 
and  the  climate  being  foimd  better  adapted  to  that  class  of  forest  tr^^ 
than  to  others. 

In  more  limited  quantities  the  birch,  beech,  oak,  and  maide  are  plantc-il; 
some  of  the  govenimeuts  awarding  premiimis  to  individuals  for  success 
ful  eftoris  in  e4iltivatii)g  groves  of  the  last  two. 

Pine  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  from  60  to  80  years,  when  they  are 
felled  and  the  ground  i-eplanted.  In  large  foi-esta  the  land  is  diVidetl 
into  60  or  80  e(]ual  divisions,  one  of  which  is  cleared  and  planteil  even 
year.  The  trees  are  raised  from  seed  sown  either  in  the  spring  or  tail 
of  the  ye.ir,  in  small  plats  in  sheltered  spaces,  and  at  the  age  of  two  itf 
three  yean*  are  transplanted  into  rows,  crossing  at  right  angles,  from 
five  to  six  or  seven  feet  apart  each  way. 

Grown  so  close  together,  they  shoot  up  in  long,  straight  stems,  aluor^ 
without  branches,  to  the  top ;  averaging  at  the  end  of  80  years  Irom  >» 
to  70  feet  in  height  and  from  9  to  15  in(!hes  in  diameter  within  three  fet'i 
of  the  ground,  and  continuing  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  fret|ucntly 
to  half  the  height  of  the  tree^*,  thence  tai)eruig  gradually  to  stems  of  hu\ 
a  few  inches  througli,  avei*aging  in  solid  contents  fiom  14  to  20  cubio 
feet.  In  good  soils  and  under  exc^Olent  management,  l>ettor  results  aiv 
sometimes  obtained ;  but  the  alM>ve  are  thought  to  be  medial  estimates 
ai)plicable  to  a  large  nuniber  of  localities.  Exi>erience  has  shown  that 
tlic  most  rapid  growth  of  wood  in  the  jnne  takes  place  during  the  flrsJ 
SO  yeai's  of  its  age ;  more  being  gained  at  the  end  of  that  period  h\ 
cutting  down  the  old  and  planting  a  new  forest  than  by  snfiering  the 
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first  to  remain  another  period  of  egnal  length.  Daring  the  first  tew 
years  the  groond  is  kept  clean  of  weeds,  after  which  the  trees  monopDlise 
the  soil ;  no  logs  or  brash  or  pieces  of  decayed  wood  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  it  to  fomish  a  harbor  for  insects.  When  the  period  for  clearing  has 
arrived,  all  the  trees  and  stomps  are  removed  and  the  wood  is  converted 
into  the  uses  most  profitable  to  tiie  proprietor ;  trees  of  80  years'  growth 
generally  fhmisbing  saw-logs  to  the  height  of  50  feet  and  over.  Planted 
ut  the  distance  of  six  feet  apart  each  way,  an  acre  of  land  will  accommo- 
date 1,200  trees;  and  if  it  were  cnstomary  in  our  country  to  saw  timber 
ua  small  in  the  stick  as  they  do  in  northern  Germany,  would  be  worth  in 
many  of  our  States  and  Territories  fVom  $2  to  $i  per  tree,  and  at  the 
end  of  80  years  &om  $2,400  to  $4,800  per  acre ;  equal  to  an  annual 
average  increase  in  value  of  fi-om  $30  to  $00  for  every  acre  thus  culti- 
vated. Considering  the  trifling  care  required  by  a  field  of  growing  trees 
after  the  flrat  half  dozen  years  from  transplautiug,  this  would  certainly 
be  as  profitable  a  crop  as  any  of  those  generally  raised  by  our  farmers ; 
and  although  it  ia  not  now  usual  with  us  to  make  sawed  timber  ont  of 
logs  so  small  oB  eight  and  ten  inches  through,  yet  IVom  present  indica- 
tions the  time  is  less  than  SO  years  distant  when  lumber  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  will  be  as  scarce  ob  it  is  tliis  day  in  Germany,  and 
even  more  expensive ;  for  while  we  are  rapidly  consuming  and  destroy- 
ing existing  supplies,  we  are  as  yet  making  comparatively  little  or  no 
eSbrts  to  meet  the  demaods  of  the  ftiture. 

When  deciduous  trees  arc  cultivated,  the  most  prevalent  practice  is  to 
plant  them  with  the  pine  in  the  alternate  rows,  or  rather  in  the  centreol' 
every  alternate  square  made  by  the  crossing  of  the  rows,  in  which  position 
both  classes  are  suffered  to  remain  until  their  branches  begin  to  interfere, 
and  the  hard- wood  trees  have  attained  such  a  size  and  habit  of  growth,  that 
the  annual  shoots  produced  on  their  tops  may  always  be  ripened  before  the 
approach  of  weather  sufKciently  cold  to  injure  tbem,  usually  from  10  to 
20  years,  accordiug  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  vigor  of  the 
tr«es ;  after  which  the  pines,  or  nurse-trees,  are  cut  down  and  the  whole 
of  the  ground  surrendered  to  the  others,  leaving  them  10  or  12  feet 
apart,  according  as  the  rows  in  the  first  instance  were  five  or  six  feet 
distant. 

This  plan  is  very  geuer^y  pursued  with  the  oak,  and  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  with  the  beech  and  birch,  the  object  of  this  mode  of  culture 
being  to  miprove  the  climate  of  the  forest.  The  evergreens  retaining  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  ground,  protect  the  oaks  from  the  witids,  and 
soon  cover  the  ground  with  a  matting  of  needles,  forming  an  excellent 
material  for  and  enriching  the  soil  much  more  than  the  growing  trees 
impoverish  it. 

Hard-wood  trees  are  generally  suffered  to  stiuid  a  longer  time  than 
pines,  the  length  of  time,  however,  depending  upon  the  uses  for  which 
the  timber  is  wanted.  If  fuel  is  the  object  a  shorter  period  than  80 
years  is  generally  adopted,  as  all  trees  are  found  to  produce  wood 
faster  when  young,  than  they  do  at  a  more  advanced  age.  A  difTercnco 
of  treatment  also  prevails  in  reference  to  the  distance  apart  they  are  al- 
lowed to  grow,  some  foresters  planting  them  closely  and  ^fl'ering  tbein 
to  draw  each  other  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  worded,  into  tall  straight  tttenis, 
without  many  branches.  Others  regarding  the  leaves  and  branc-lios  iis 
too  necessary  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
number  and  symmetiy  of  the  sterns,  commence  thinning  ont  as  soon  as 
the  lower  branches  begin  to  interfere  with  each  other,  and  reg\i]utc  the 
distance  in  this  way,  continuing  to  thin  out  trom  time  to  time  us  the  in- 
creased growth  of  the  branches  causes  further  interfei'ence. 
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As  soon  as  the  lower  branches  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  decay  at 
their  extremities,  they  are  cut  off  dose  to  the  stem.  It  is  said  this  prim- 
ing should  take  place  before  the  branches  are  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  point  of  union  with  the  tree,  even  if  no  decay  has  appeared  at  Uie 
extremities.  When  the  next  tier  of  branches  begins  to  decay  Ui^y,  tooy 
must  be  cut  ^way  like  the  first ;  this  process  of  thinning  ont  when  healthy 
branches  interfere,  and  pruning  when  decay  manifests  itself,  being  oon- 
tinned  until  Uie  trees  have  attained  an  average  height.  This  mode  of  eid* 
ture  is  perhaps  more  common  in  England  and  Scotland  tluui  on  the  eoo> 
tinent,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  no  uniform  rule  prevails  in  either  phMe» 
forestry  as  a  scientilic  study  not  being  sufficiently  developed  to  chaUeoge 
invariable  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  growing  deciduous  trees  at  such  distances  apart  Uiat  tlieirhealtfcy 
branches  may  not  interfere  with  each  other,  and  pruning  snch  branches 
when  signs  of  decay  appear  at  the  extremities,  probably  indicates  the 
true  theory  in  reference  to  distance  and  pruning. 

The  plan  has  been  recommended  by  English  writers  of  detetmining  io 
the  first  instance  upon  the  number  of  full-grown  deciduous  trees  ual 
can  stand  upon  a  given  surface  to  advantage,  and  plant  them  in  their 
proper  places  at  the  start,  filling  up  the  intervals  with  pines  and  irs  Io 
serve  as  nurses.  As  these  latter  increase  in  size  Mid  their  branches  toodi 
the  hard-wood  trees,  they  are  to  be  thinned  out,  or  their  Umbs  pruati 
away  so  as  to  leave  the  others  sufficient  room  to  clothe  themselves  with 
branches  on  every  side,  and  allow  the  leaves  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Finally  when  the  hard- woods  have  attained  sufficient  size  to  requre  thi 
whole  of  the  ground  the  evergreens  are  cut  down  and  removed* 

Different  varieties  of  trees,  if  allowed  all  the  room  their  branches  wiD 
cover,  will  stand  at  different  distances  apart,  the  pines  and  firs  re- 
quiring least  room  and  the  oak  the  most.  Whether  it  is  at  idl  neoessaiy 
to  permit  each  deciduous  tree  grown  in  a  forest  to  extend  its  brandbes  lat- 
erally to  the  same  distance  that  it  would  in  the  open  ground,  or  whether 
such  a  mode  of  culture  is  the  speediest  for  producing  wood,  are  qnestioiis 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  room  for  difierence  of  opinion.  It  isdoubc- 
less  true  that  in  reference  to  a  given  number  of  trees  the  greater  the 
number  of  healthy  leaves  the  more  rapid  the  production  of  wood;  but 
it  hardly  follows  from  this  that  upon  a  given  space  in  the  forest  jo^ 
large  euough  to  furnish  full  development  to  one  free-growing  oak,  two 
trees  would  not  produce  more  wood  in  a  given  time,  although  each  might 
suffer  somewhat  from  a  deficiency  of  light  and  le^ives ;  and  probably  the 
most  profitable  system  is  one  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  too  great 
a  repressiou  of  the  branches  ou  the  one  hand,  and  too  great  a  freed<»n 
of  expansion  on  the  other.  In  the  uatunil  forest  unusually  large  tiec^ 
are  generally  found  somewhat  isolated,  being  surrounded  for  considerable 
distances  by  dwarfed  and  smaller  gix)wths,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
coniinon  enough  to  find  those  of  medium  size,  quite  large  enough  for  all 
practical  puri)08es,  growing  in  dense  clumps  less  than  a  dozen  feet  apart 
with  the  ends  of  their  branches  interlocking,  three  or  four  of  them  occo- 
pying  a  space  not  larger  than  that  monopolized  by  the  giant  of  the  fore^, 
containing  inore  wood  in  their  united  trunks,  with  the  additional  advan 
tagc  of  having  produced  it  in  a  less  nimiber  of  years.  £xi>erience  will 
l)i'obably  demonstrate  that  for  all  onlinar>-  lujes  for  which  InmUT 
is  required,  trom  15  to  20  feet  is  sufficient  distance  for  every  variftj 
ot  deciduous  trees,  and  half  that  distance  for  pines  and  firs ;  they  an» 
freiiuently  grown  at  less  distances  than  tliese,  while  mature  trees  aiv 
often  cultivatecl  at  distances  varying  from  20  to  ;I0  feet.  Close  iilanf 
ing  produces  a  slender  tree  with  few  branches.  It  appears  also  to 
""•XHluce  a  more  \igorous  growth,  each  tree  seemingly  making  an  effort 
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tn  reach  above  its  fellows  in  pnrsiiit  of  increased  light  and  air,  thus,  as  it 
n-ere,  drawing  each  other  np.  Planting  at  greater  distances  yields  tre«B 
of  shorter  stems  md  moreapreadinghabit,  and  as  the  materials  formiug 
the  wood  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  is  in  proportion  to  their  abundance.  Each  mode 
has  some  advantages  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  most  snc- 
cessfiil  culture  wiU  perhaps  be  found  in  blending  both  in  such  manner 
that  each  may  contribute  its  own  influence  without  too  much  impairing 
the  cfQcacy  of  the  other.  The  seed  of  the  pine  and  flr  tribe  ripens  from 
the  beginning  of  October  till  January,  according  to  locality.  The  cones 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe  and  pnt  in  a  secnro  place  until  per- 
fectly dry,  when  the  seed  may  be  extracted.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  it 
is  sown  broadcast  in  a  small  plat  of  rich  sandy  loam,  well  mellowed,  and 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  dense  mass,  the  young  trees  forming  aearly 
straight  stems  and  roots,  which  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  are  re- 
planted. As  the  land  to  receive  them  is  frequently  very  hilly  and  has 
been  osed  for  forest  from  time  immemorial,  ploughing  is  often  dispensed 
with,  one  person  with  a  hoe  following  along  a  line  marked  out  in  regular 
distances,  making  the  boles  for  the  young  pines,  which  another  following 
after  distribntes,  while  a  third  pats  them  in  place  and  presses  the  earth 
aroond  the  roots.  They  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  bed  where  they 
have  been  grown  from  the  seed  with  a  fork,  fifty  or  a  hundred  being  takea 
op  at  a  time.  Cultivating  them  in  sncb  a  dense  mass  prevents  the  for* 
motion  of  numerous  roots  and  decreases  the  liability  to  iiOuiyfrom  tmns- 
planting.  The  hole  to  receive  the  yonng  tree  is  sometimes  made  vilh  a 
kind  of  anger  in3t«ad  of  a  hoe,  the  straight  root  placed  in  and  the  hole 
filled  up.  In  land  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  moist  and  loose  from 
the  constant  mulching  of  a  thick  coating  of  needles  and  cones,  this  may 
be  a  very  excellent  method,  but  would  hardly  answer  upon  land  con- 
verted for  the  first  time  into  a  forest.  Another  mode  is  to  plant  the  seed 
in  the  nursery  in  drills  so  far  apart  that  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season  may  not  touch  each  other.  The  seeds  are  carefully  distributed 
and  covert  to  the  depth  of  not  more  than  half  an  inch  for  the  smaller 
kinds  j  and  that  they  may  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  soil  a 
roller  is  drawn  over  the  bed,  rendering  the  snrface  smooth  and  compact. 
The  sowing  is  done  in  the  fall  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is 
in  condition  for  working.  To  protect  young  pines  or  firs  from  the  hot  sun 
during  the  tlrst  season,  and  to  preserve  a  uniform  moisture,  the  ground 
is  covered  with  straw,  leaves,  and  twigs.  When  the  plants  are  two  years 
old  they  are  removed  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  some  persons 
transplanting  them  at  once  at  the  distance  they  are  finally  to  grow,  others 
in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart  either  way,  thinning  out  the  alternate 
rows  when  the  trees  become  too  thickj  leaving  the  residue  nttbe  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  transplanting  of  evergreens  should  not  be  de- 
ferred beyond  the  second,  or,  at  most,  tiie  third  year  ftotn  the  seed.  If 
older  than  three  years  when  transplanted  they  rarely  succeed  well  as  tim- 
ber trees.  So  pruning  is  required  for  evergreens;  the  only  attention  ne- 
cessary after  transplanting  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  of  weeds  and  re- 
place such  as  may  fail.  Deciduous  trees  are  in  like  manner  generally 
raised  in  a  nursery  and  cnltivated  for  several  years  pievioas  to  trans- 
planting. 

Seeds  that  ripen  before  the  ground  freezes  should  be  planted  in  the 
foil,  as  many  refuse  to  germinate  after  they  have  become  dried. 

Deciduous  trees  will  bear  transplanting  at  »  more  Mlvanced  age  than 
firs  ani\  pines,  and  if  the  ground  is  deep  and  mellow,  with  sufficient  moist- 
are,  may  be  set  out  even  when  six  and  seven  years  old. 

Some  foreat^v  avoid  taransplanting  altogether  by  putting  the  seed  at 
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oHCf  in  ground  intended  for  tlieir*  final  growl 
pai-ed  it  in  tbp  same  manner  as  for  a  erop  of 
tiiitura  of  the  siu^'aee,  it  is  saaceptible  of  Buch 
four  fe«t  apait  lor  e%-ery  variety  of  tree,  and  re 
wlieuevtir  tlie  »ize  of  the  trees  requires  it,  and 
i'iiiiiiiii{;tbe  plow,  liarrow,  or  ciUtivator  betw 
when  the  nature  of  tlie  ground  admits  of  thi 
to  litip  down  the  weeds,  until  the  aceumnlatic 
ul'  the,  trees,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  theii 

When  the  rows  are  four  feet  apart  the  remt 
will  leave  the  rest  of  the  trees  at  eight  feet,  n 
Heient.  For  hardwood  trees  the  same  procei 
eud  of  a  eertain  number  of  yeai^,  leaving  t 
apart,  which  for  most  purposes  is  suflSeient, 
wood  is  wanted  only  for  fuel.  After  that  a  fu 
done  here  and  there  around  choice  trees  inten 
regulating  the  matter  according  to  pleasure 
mended  by  many  persona  as  presenting  the  fc 
nishiug  the  8x>eediest  growth  of  wood.  Plauti 
be  a  protection  against  wind  and  drought,  anc 
being  avoided  the  trees  continue  growing  with* 
iug  several  seeds  in  each  hill  requires  a  subset 
the  advantage  of  insuring  at  least  one  beultb; 
eaeli  liill,  and  all  the  others  should  be  pulled 
mellow  and  clean  by  proper  cultivatioh,  trees 
and  the  amount  of  fuel  obtained  by  cutting  ou 
to  be  vt^ry  considerable,  being  worth  more  tb 
much  more  than  paying  for  the  l^bor  espende 
mingle  different  varieties  of  trees,  somewhat  a 
forest,  while  others  cultivate  only  tbe  particuli 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  &om  wbic 
profits  may  be  derived  in  tbe  shortest  time. 

Turniag  attention  to  our  own  country,  wo 
every  description  increasing  from  year  to  year 
included  between  the  Atlantic  and  Missiseip 
immense  forests.  Tliroughout  this  whole  estt 
few  locnlities,  the  more  valuable  varieties  of 
exhausted ;  the  immense  supplies  requireil  foi 
the  export  demand  being  almost  wholly  obtai 
diOerent  points,  where  tbe  work  of  destmcti 
pleted. 

The  area  of  tbe  United  States  east  of  the  W 
round  numbers  at  5Cw,U<IO,000  acres,  of  which,  i 
in  farms  as  improved  land  14^,043,377,  and  a 
acres,  or  a  totid  acreage  in  farms  of  31G,142,1 
ucres  included  in  farms  in  18(18,  east  of  tbe 
much  from  320,000,(W0,of  which  l.«,000,000nia 
land,  and  150^000,000  as  unimproved,  leavin 
embraci-d  in  farms,  of  23.^,000,000  acres,  com 
lauds  in  Slichigaii,  Wisconsin,  Iilississippi,  Aliil 
ing  to  about  45,000,000  acres;  (li)  of  swamp  am 
to  the  States  under  acts  of  Congress  and  no 
and  worn  out  lands  in  some  of  tbe  soutbem  St 
sterile  rUlges  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  i 
Alabama.  TIic  amouut  of  swamp  land  yet  i 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  exten 
"'""ida,  embraces  a  considerable  area,  and  ia  i 
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ns  timber  land ;  and  when  it  is  considered  tbat  tlie  highest  peaks  of  the 
mountains  named  are  bare  of  trees,  and  the  highest  ridges  for  many 
miles  contain  but  a  stonted  and  scanty  growth,  it  will  at  once  appeal- 
tbat  of  the  235,000,000  acres  not  included  in  larms,  not  more  than  one 
fourth,  or  about  60,000,000  acres,  can  properly  be  classed  as  tinlber  lands. 
Of  the  150,000,000  acres  unimproved,  included  in  forma,  much  the  greater 
portion  may  be  assumed  as  covered  with  timber,  some  of  it  valuable  for 
lumber  and  other  portions  only  for  f\iel. 

But  a  certain  portion  must  be  deducted  for  prauie  and  for  other  de- 
scriptions of  unimproved  property,  included  within  farms,  such  as  waste 
and  marsh.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  dednct  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  or 
about  30,000,000  acres  j  leaving  as  timber  east  of  the  Mississippi  about 
180,000,000  acres  available  for  liiel  and  lumber.  It  is  true,  there  are  per- 
haps in  the  older  States  small  "  wood  lots,"  enclosed  and  classed  as 
"lauds  improved  in  fhrms,"  but  the  aggregate  thus  enclosed  is  smalls 
rarely  sufttcient  even  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  proprietors,  and  not 
available  for  general  market  purposes.  The  above  estimate  would  give 
about  32  i>er  cent,  of  the  whole  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  ns  forest. 
Much  of  it  has,  however,  ^ready  beeu  picked  over,  and  all  the  really 
valuable  trees  taken  off;  other  large  portions  never  contained  first- 
class  qualities  of  timber,  and  in  still  other  portions  the  trees  are  dying 
out  firom  iiyury  by  fire,  through  the  careless  habits  too  provident 
among  us;  from  Uie  browsing  of  animals  suffered  to  run  at  large, 
and  from  change  in  the  climate,  rendering  it  less  humid  now  than  whm 
the  forest  was  untouched.  When  these  drcmnstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realize  that  the  good  timber  lands  in 
the  portion  of  the  United  States  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed 
are  in  fact  verybmi^d,  and  tSiat  it  is  a  tolerably  high  estimate  to  setthem 
down  at  100,000,04>0  acres.  The  sawed  and  planed  lumber  in  the  States 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  in  1860  amounted  to  the  value  of  978,000,000, 
representing,  at  the  ruling  price  of  lumbKU*  at  that  time,  450,000,000  cubic 
leet.  The  sawed  and  unplaned  lumber  used  for  fencing,  houses,  bams, 
and  bridges,  must  have  amounted  to  a  still  greater  qaantitrj-,  and  it  will 
not  be  too  large  an  estimate  to  set  down  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed 
by  the  multitude  of  mills  in  those  States  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  lumber  at  1,500,000,000  of  cubic  feet;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
quantities  otherwise  prepared,  such  as  hewed  timber,  staves,  hoop 
IMjles,  &c,,  excepting  cord-wood,  the  quantity  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
2,000,000,000.  If  each.family  in  the  United  States  nses  annually  on  an 
average  but  four  cords  of  wood  as  fuel,  it  will  equal  an  aggregate  of 
4,000j000,000  of  cubic  feet  for  the  population  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
showing  a  working  up  into  fiiel  and  all  kinds  of  lumber  and  wood  ma- 
terial of  at  least  0,000,000,000  of  cubic  feet.  Takmg  the  timber  tracts 
throughout  the  eustem  portion  of  the  country,  good  and  bad,  and  they 
will  not  average  more  than  0,000  solid  feet  to  the  acre;  hence  1,000,000 
acres  must  be  cleai'ed  every  year  to  furnish  the  wood  required  in  all 
branches  of  mauufactmes,  cariientry,  ftiel,  fencing,  and  railroad  ties. 
But,  besides  what  is  annually  consumed  for  the  above-named  purivoses, 
vast  forests  are  destroyed  in  sections  remote  from  tniusitortatiou  facilities, 
where  timber  is  disprojwrtionately  abnudant,  by  gir^iig  the  trees.  In 
1860,  the  amount  of  improvedlands  in  farms,  in  the  region  under  considera- 
tion, was,  as  already  stated,  142,043,377  acres,  and  in  1868,  by  estimates 
based  on  tlie  increase  from  1850  to  1860,  with  deductions  on  accoitnt  of  the 
civil  war,  170,471,928  acres,  showing  an  increase  of  28,426,551 ;  thi¥e  sev- 
enths of  which  may  be  supposed  prairie,  and  four  sevenths  wood  land. 
This  gives  us  an  anuualclearing  of  2,O0U,000of  acres  at' timber.  When  the 
immense  quantities  lost  every  year  uvm  the  other  causes  heretof<H«  men- 
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tioned  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  may  be  realized  that  our  fomtsaR 
disappearing  with  alarming  rapiaity ;  that  while  the  demand  finr  aD  d^ 
scriptions  of  lumber  is  annually  increasing,  the  districts  furnishing  tk 
supplies  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number  and  extent,  indicating  bat  too 
cleai'ly  tlmt  even  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  50  years  will  not 
have  passed  away  before  every  forest  will  have  disappeared  firam  tte 
I>ortion  of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  MississippL     West  of  thu 
river  the  prospect  is  still  more  unfavorable  from  existing  sapi^cs  d 
woods.    Fi^m  the  Missouri  river  westward  to  the  Bocky  monntanu,  froa 
the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary,  the  general  characteristie  of  tin 
country  is  that  of  a  vast,  treeless  plain.    Between  the  Kooky  moontiii 
chain  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges,  extensive  tracts  if!iul, 
destitute  of  trees,  leaving  a  narrow  belt  between  the  last-named  nui^ 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  first-class  timber  lands.    Between  the  eum 
foot-hills  of  the  Bocky,  and  the  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Caserie 
mountains,  are  many  tracts  containing  a  fair  quantity  of  timber;  ta 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  between  the  Missouri  riftr 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  unlimited  quantities  of  foel  and  lamte 
required  by  the  mining  enterprises  growing  up  there,  the  supply  is  ray 
inadequate  to  the  demand.    What  makes  the  matter  still  worse,  the  ps^ 
lie  domain  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregm,  awlii 
the  Territory  of  Washington,  is  being  denuded  of  forests  by  1 1 1  wpswai 
the  lumber  being  sent  to  South  America.  China,  and  Japan,  and  STfati 
European  countries,  so  that  long  before  the  population  shall  become  era 
moderately  numerous  in  the  regions  to  which  these  forests  should  fluiM 
the  required  supplies,  spoliation  will  have  brought  about  a  destilitiai 
almost  as  great  as  exists  east  of  the  mountains ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  of  that  on  ^he  east^'thal  uilev 
the  forests  now  existing  are  better  protected,  and  the  system  of  plantiD;. 
new  ones  speedily  commenced,  scarcely  a  tree  will  be  left  at  the  end  a 
40  years,  except  in  remote  and  inaccessible  localities. 

There  is  not,  perhaps^  an  acre  of  wood  land  now  existing  in  the  Uoitfd 
States  convenient  to  railroad  or  water  transportation  that  should  be  prr 
manently  cleared.    When  the  timber  has  been  taken  from  a  trvt  it 
should  be  immeiliatel}'  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  all  of  which  should  be  carefallT 
ex(*luded.    It  is  thought  best  when  a  clearing  is  made  to  take  off  evny- 
thing,  in  order  that  the  new  gix)wth  may  be  of  the  same  age.    All  the 
old  logs  and  decayed  pieces  of  wood  should  be  removeiU  so  that  nothin/r 
may  remain  as  a  harbor  for  dOvStructive  insects.    If  cattle  are  excluded 
a  few  ye^irs  will  witness  a  new  crop  of  young  trees,  some  of  which  will 
be  crooked  and  unhealthy,  x>resenting  but  few  chances  of  l>ei*oming  ^"al 
uable  for  any  pur|H)se.    These  should  be  renio^-ed  at  once  for  the  benrtit 
of  the  othei's.    Here  and  there  si>ots  will  be  found  too  densely  cv^ 
ered.    These  should  be  thinned,  and   the   extni   plants  tninsiilautol 
to  spots  that  are  deficient.    When  the  young  growth  comes  up  «rti 
ciently  thick  all  spixiuts  sjiringing  up  from  the  old  stum])s  should  he  cot 
away,  as  being  less  valuable  than  plants  git)wing  from  seed.    In  thf 
course  of  a  few  years  another  thorough  examination  should  Ih*  made,  ^ttd 
the  trees  again  thinned  out,  so  that  the  distance  betwi^en  them  m} 
average  from  six  to  eight  feet.    In  csise  of  evergreens  this  will  generally 
be  sufficient,  at  least  for  a  half  dozen  years  more,  when  further  thinniD*: 
may  Uike  place,  if  thought  advisable.  *  If  the  forest  is  of  hanl  wood  tires 
six  and  eight  feet  will  not  be  sufficient  distance.    As  soon  as  tbrir 
branches  begin  to  interfere  the  number  of  trees  should  be  fiirther  rnliKttL 
so  as  to  insure  sufficient  light  and  air  to  those  remaining.     In  thcM^t^li^r 
ations  good  practical  judgment  is  reijuired  to  select  for  removal  tftttli 
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trees  as  are  of  inferior  quality  or  defective  form,  io  onler  tbat  those 
finally  remaining  may  be  tlie  best  specimens  famished  by  the  new  gi-owth. 
In  this  way  as  much  improvement  is  eflect^  in  the  quality  of  trees  as 
in  that  of  cereals  and  garden  vegetables,  which  it  is  well  knowp  nudergo 
a  complete  change  by  cultivation. 

The  new  forests  of  Germany,  which  have  grown  up  under  the  control- 
ling care  of  intelligent  foresters,  are  worth  from  three  to  five  times  as 
much  as  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  native  woods.  Besides  the  improved 
qualitry  of  timber  produced  in  this  way,  its  greater  rapidity  of  growth  is 
equally  marked.  In  a  native  forest  of  young  trees,  where  too  many 
occupy  the  ground  to  grow  to  advantage,  the  result  of  the  struggle  con- 
tiuued  for  many  years  is  that  a  few  succeed  in  outgrowing  the  rest, 
vhich  thence  become  stunted  and  worthless,  but  that  all  have  suffered 
more  or  less  ii^uiy  and  much  impediment  in  growth. 

Chevfutdier  experimented  on  growing  trees  by  irrigatioD,  and  found 
that  by  keeping  up  a  uniform  moisture  by  iuflltration  from  running 
brooks  the  yield  of  wood  in  the  pines  may  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
seven  to  one,  czd  the  profits  in  that  of  twelve  to  one. 

To  hasten  the  growth  of  wood  on  the  flanks  of  a  mountain  be  divided 
tlie  dope  into  zones  10  or  50  feet  wide  by  horizontal  ditches  closed  at 
both  ends,  two  aud  a  half  feet  deep  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  to  retain 
the  water  from  rains  and  force  it  to  filter  through  the  soil  gradually, 
instead  of  running  off  upon  the  surface.  By  this  treatment  he  obtained 
from  pines  and  firs  shoots  double  the  dimensions  ^of  those  growing  oa 
soil  of  the  same  character  where  the  water  was  allowed  to  run  off  with- 
out obstruction. 

At  the  Exposition  of  1855,  Chambrelent  exhibited  young  trees  which 
in  four  years  from  the  seed  liad  grown  to  the  height  of  16  and  20  feet 
and  tbe  diameter  of  10  and  12  inches.  One  of  the  effects  of  suffering 
cattle  and  sheep  to  run  in  a  forest  is  the  removal  of  the  underbrush  and 
lower  branches  of  the  trees,  permitting  the  winds  to  sweep  through 
more  fjreely,  and  parch  tbe  earth  much  more  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible  by  the  most  severe  droughts ;  thus  depriving  the  growing  trees 
of  a  moisture  that  may  oftentimes  be  too  deficient  without  this  addi- 
tional drawback.  The  tread  of  quadrupeds  exposes  and  bmises  the 
roots  of  trees,  from  which  many  of  them  die  every  year  or  are  rendered 
ftcA>le  in  growth  and  dwarfed  in  size.  It  is  not  doubted  that  by  care- 
ftdly  studying  the  habits  of  trees,  great  improvements  may  be  nccom- 
plished  in  their  cultivation,  eveu  Iwyond  tbe  best  results  yet  obtained 
ID  Borope,  and  if  the  matter  were  promptly  taken  hold  of  by  iutelligeut 
capitalists,  the  8ui>erior  pine  lands  of  Maine,  and  other  New  England 
S^tcs,  of  Northern  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  some  of  the  southern  States,  from  which  the  timber  has 
beoi  taken,  might  be  in  a  very  few  years  again  covered  with  young 
tree^  producing  timber  50  years  hence  of  better  quality  on  nn  average, 
and  m  greater  abundance,  than  tbe  previous  yield ;  and  considering  the 
oontioiul  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  daring  the  last  20  years  and 
tlie  graatly  increased  price  it  is  sure  to  command  before  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  but  few  better  investments  could  be  made  than  to  pur- 
chase these  lands  and  snl^ect  tbem  to  the  intelligent  supervision  of 
trained  and  practical  foresters,  bestowing  ujwn  them  the  same  care 
and  attrition  that  are  found  in  the  best  cultivated  forests  of  Europe. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  during  the  last  20  years  the  price  of  himbcr 
haadoabled  in  nearly  all  the  business  centres  of  the  United  States; 
tbat  tbe  surface  fh»n  which  the  supplies  are  obtained  are  diminishing 
rapidly  every  year,  while  the  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ns  constantly 
iuczeaungj  that  greater  inroads  aro  anniully  made,  not  only  iutoour 
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own  but  into  all  other  native  forests,  while  little  or  no  precautions  ait 
taken  to  bring  forward  the  young  trees  under  circumstanoes  faT<Hiiig  i 
vigorous  growth.  Nearly  everywhere,  except  in  some  of  the  olckut 
European  countries,  chance  and  accident  are  allowed  to  have  their  sviy, 
under  the  influence  of  which  at  least  a  century  will  be  required  to  render 
the  young  groves  available  for  the  purposes  of  commerce :  and  in  the  grcit 
nuyority  of  instances  when  the  timber  is  once  removed  tne  land  is  cl«ucd 
and  converted  into  farms,  and  the  forest  surface  permanently  dimii- 
ished.  Let  this  process  continue  40  or  50  years  longer,  and  where  thee 
are  our  supplies  to  be  obtained  1 

Before  that  period  has  arrived  our  own  forests  will  have  disappeared, 
and  those  of  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden  will  be  speedily  approadiii^ 
tlie  same  fate. 

Already  Quebec  furnishes  to  European  ports  every  year  nearly  m 
quite  100,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber  of  various  descriptions,  bende* 
consuming  immense  quantities  in  the  building  of  ships,  sloops,  mi 
schooners ;  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  exx>ort  probably  ok 
half  as  much  more. 

The  number  of  acres  culled  over  annually  in  the  forests  of  British  Nortk 
America,  to  supply  its  lumber  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  tanoA 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  sail  and  steam  vessels  biilt 
on  tJie  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  eastern  i>rovinces,  must  amonut  to  WMMf 
thousand,  and  the  sphere  of  these  enterprises  is  becoming  more  exUt- 
sive  yearly.  The  construction  of  every  new  railroad  opens  up  Bev 
sources  of  supply  by  facilitating  transportation  from  pievionsly  iDaeec» 
sible  forests. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Saul  timber  {Shorea  robusta)  of  British  India, 
extending  in  immense  belts  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  monntuitf. 
and  through  Central  Inditk  was  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  ow 
of  the  most  valuable  and  durable  timbers  to  be  found,  and  almost  tkf 
only  one  in  that  country  capable  of  standing  the  climate  for  railvaj 
uses,  yet  it  is  already  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  procurable,  and  the  Eart 
India  Railway  Company  has  been  obliged  to  import  sleepers  from  Xor- 
way  for  the  construction  of  its  road. 

France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  resort  to  the  nionntainii  trf 
Scandinavia  for  spars  ana  masts,  for  building- timber  and  for  fuel,  and  lie 
fore  the  end  of  the  present  century  the  United  States  may  be  compelled  to 
supply  itself  from  the  same  source;  but  the  forests  of  Norway  and  SwtHkii 
cover  only  about  100,000,000  acres,  and  cannot  supply  both  continents  fori 
very  great  length  of  time.  The  timber  for  the  British  navy  and  cominer- 
cialmaiineiscontributedby  herown  oak  foix»st8,by  those  of  Africa,  Noror 
America,  the  East  and  West  Indie.s,  British  Guiana,  and  Australia: 
and  Puget  sound,  on  our  own  western  coast,  sends  shi]>-timbor  and  Ima- 
ber  to  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Atlantic,  Our  live-oak,  ok 
of  the  best  ship-timbers  in  the  world,  abundant  enough  at  one  time  to 
have  supplied,  with  prudent  management,  our  na^'y  yanls  and  ship- 
builders for  generations,  may  be  for  all  i)ractical  puiiH)se8  considered  u 
exhausted.  Our  walnut  timber,  one  of  the  best  cabinet  wooils  we  have, 
will  soon  share  the  »ime  fate.  It  is  already  so  scarce  that  New  York 
manufacturers  are  obliged  to  send  to  the  forestsof  Missouri  to  recruit  their 
supplies,  the  exi>ense  of  transporting  it  from  grt»at  distances  by  rail  rwi- 
dering  it  nearly  as  expensive  as  mahogany,  which  latter  wood,  with 
other  valuable  varieties  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  some  of  th«- 
Central  and  South  American  states,  sharing  the  same  fate  of  improvitlfat 
destniction  without  any  efl'oi*ts  at  reproduction,  has  in  like  manner  diMi^- 
lH*areil  from  wide  areas  which  less  than  a  c^iutury  ago  were  almost  eutinrly 
covered  with  it,  every  year  becoming  less  abundant,  and,  conseqneitly. 
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to  be  had  only  at  an  increased  expense.  Next  we  may  ex]>ect  a  scarcity 
in  our  ash  and  hickory  timber  so  much  songht  after  by  tho  muniifuc- 
turers  of  agricultoral  machines  and  implements,  so  important  an  item 
in  our  mauufaeturing  iudustry.  Everywhere  throughout  the  New  World, 
and  over  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  Old,  man  has  pursued  and 
is  pursuiug  the  same  prodigality  in  the  destruction  of  forests,  apparently 
oousidering  them  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supplies  of  air  and  water,  and 
taking  as  little  heed  as  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of  his  depredations 
as  if  all  uses  for  trees  were  to  end  with  his  own  generation.  This  appa- 
rent indifference  to  the  welfare  of  fhture  generations  invoked  the  indig- 
nant protest  of  the  for-seeiiig  Pallssy  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and 
led  him  to  exclaim— 

"  Wben  leoDtlder  tbevalneof  tbeleait  clump  of  treei,  oi  eran  of  thonu,  I  ninch  tnArrel 
at  the  greM  igaottxict  of  men,  who,  ai  it  oeemeth,  do  Dow-a-daji  BlndT  only  to  break  down, 
fWl,  and  wMte  the  fair  foieils  which  their  fontfalherB  did  ^ard  lo  choicely.    I  would  tbink 
DO  evil  of  them  for  ci —       a  >  >..,..      .    .       .     .  ..     r  .i  . .  . 

but  tbey  care  not  fur 

cbildren,  which  shall  coms  after  tbero." 

"  I  bare  divers  titnei  thought  to  Ret  down  in  wrltin^theutawtiiehihaUDeiish  when  tbero 
ahall  be  no  more  wood,  hat  when  I  had  written  down  a  great  number  I  did  perceive  that 
there  could  be  no  end  of  my  writing,  and  bnving  diligently  coniideied  I  found  thaie  wai  not 
any  which  could  be  followed  without  wood." 

The  proportion  of  woods  to  cleared  land  in  the  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  vary  much  from  that  existing  in 
France  iu  IToO,  according  to  Mirabeau's  estimate.  The  French  people 
persisted  in  the  work  of  destroying  for  nearly  a  c^itury  longer,  and  the 
present  generation  are  now  at  great  expense  and  labor  endeavoring  to 
repair  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  their  fathers  by 
inviting  forests  to  return  again  to  the  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
French  Alps,  from  which  they  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  pas- 
ture lots  and  vineyards.  Although  the  topography  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  render  it  less  liable  to  disasters  such  as 
have  visited  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  the  evils  which  may  be 
safely  enough  predicted  fi-om  further  denudation  of  the  surface  without 
replanting  new  forests  will  greatly  outweigh  all  the  advantages  that 
might  be  thought  to  result  from  increasing  the  proiwrtion  of  arable  laud. 
The  changes  in  the  climate  that  have  been  already  experienced  from  this 
cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  woo*l  and  lumber,  are 
entailing  annual  losses  of  no  inconsiderable  amotiut.  Forty  and  fifty 
years  ago  the  peach  flourished  in  the  latitude  of  northern  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  southern  New  York.  The  early  settlers  on  the  Connecticut 
reserve,  without  any  extra  care  or  attention,  raised  more  uniform  crops 
of  this  fruit  than  can  be  done  at  the  present  day  in  southern  Virginia 
except  in  a  few  favored  localities.  Not  only  haa  the  peach  become  a 
very  uncertain  crop  in  all  of  these  States  and  others  within  the  same 
latitudes,  but  tbe  apple  and  pair  frequently  fail  of  late  years  from  the 
same  causes.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence  iu 
these  States  for  a  wheat  crop  to  become  wint«r-killed,  or  to  have  the  soil 
blown  away  fivm  the  roots  by  the  winds.  Now-a-days,  in  most  sections 
of  the  States  named,  hardly  a  crop  escapes  more  or  less  iitjury  from  these 
causes.  The  removal  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  timber  in  so  mnny  dti- 
ferent  places  has  opened  the  country  to  the  ft-eer  play  of  the  wind,  and 
setting  from  the  south  early  in  the  spring,  oftentimes  thawing  suddenly 
deep  coverings  of  snow  in  the  more  northern  States,  which  would  other- 
wise pass  off  gradually  without  causing  the  destructive  freshets  now  so 
frequently  witnessed.  The  elevated  temperature  brought  by  the  warm 
south  winds  prematurely  swells  the  fruit  buds,  and  a  north  or  nortliwest 
wind  a  week  or  two  later  kills  thecrop.  Donbtlesssacbciicomstancessome- 
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times  occurred  before  the  forests  were  so  much  reduced,  just  aa  storms  ud 
tornadoes  occasionally  happen  in  the  most  densely  wooded  regions;  but 
there  are  few  aged  persons  of  reflection,  residents  of  the  States  refmd 
to,  who  will  not  readily  admit  that  they  are  mnch  more  frequent  mm 
than  formerly,  and  that  tiie  climate  is  mnch  less  regular  now  than  it  wm 
in  their  earlier  years.  Besides,  it  requires  no  arguments  to  convinee  aiy 
one  that  the  less  obstruction  there  is  to  the  action  of  the  wind  the  mon 
sensibly  will  its  influence  be  felt ;  and  it  needs  only  to  be  ftirther  ooanl- 
ered  that  it  is  almost  constantly  shifting  its  course,  to  satisfy  all  the  eoB- 
ditions  of  the  proposition  that  a  country  stripped  of  its  forests  is  tbeivb^ 
necessarily  subject  to  increased  variability  of  temperature,  and  eipcn- 
ence  and  observation  also  establish  the  fact  that  a  country  thus  doDodcd 
is  also  less  regular  in  reference  to  humidity.  These  infliuences  are  likely 
to  be  still  furSier  increased  by  clearing  the  forests  of  northern  Michign 
and  Wisconsin,  and  from  still  further  reducing  the  wooded  smriace  d 
the  southern  States. 

If  the  losses  exi)erienced  from  the  causes  just  named  were  properiy 
considered,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  Ron 
thus  annually  abstracted  from  our  resources  on  account  of  increased  prieei 
.  paid  for  lumber,  and  for  every  article  into  which  it  enters,  the  fact  wovM 
be  easily  realized  that  clearing  a  country  of  its  forests  is  an  act  that  h» 
its  natural  limits,  which  cannot  safely  l>e  exceeded,  and  is  not  one  requir- 
ing mere  physical  effort,  but  presents  many  nice  problems  that  can  be 
rightly  determined  only  by  the  exeirise  of  an  intelligent  judgment ;  sad 
that  the  highest  excellence  in  the  productive  capacity  of  a  comitrr 
dei>ends  upon  a  certain  proportion  between  its  arable  and  wooded  sef- 
faces,  the  proi)er  distribution  of  these  surfaces,  and  their  iK>8ition  in  nf 
erence  to  each  other,  points  to  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the 
prevalent  climatic  and  topographical  features  and  the  necessary  reqime^ 
ments  of  fuel  and  lumber. 

When  the  proper  ratio  has  been  reached  it  must  be  maintained;  a  nev 

growth,  properly  cared  for,  must  l>e  allowed  to  take  the  place  in  cos- 

i  tinual  succession  of  the  one  removed,  and  the  prinlnctive  forces  and 

»  industrial  enterprises  of  a  country  will  depend  very  nnieh  upon  the 

degree  of  intelligence  and  skill  exhibited  in  management  of  these  reU- 

tions. 

The  woodlands  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbf 
United  States,  although  not  too  abundant  in  the  aggn^gate,  arvi  not  a? 
well  distributed  as  the  conditions  of  the  climate  and  the  demands  far 
wood,  as  fuel  and  for  nianuracturiTig  puqmses,  requii-e  them  to  Ix*;  and 
if  new  forests  were  ])Iante(l  where  tliey  ai*e  needed  they  might  saJelyhe 
fmther  reduced  at  other  points.    Some  regard  should  \ye  hsul  in  these 
matters  to  the  elianu^ter  of  the  soil,    it  is  evident  that  a  ver>'  indiffemt 
soil  can  lender  Imt  a  poor  return  for  the  loss  of  its  forests,  and  as  maiiT 
trees,  particularly  the  conifers,  grow  remarkably  well  even  on  a  Hpht 
Siuidy  soil,  it  would  in  general  be  much  better  economy  to  continue  sorli 
lands  in  forests;  and  the  time  is  speedily  coming  when  a  hundred  am* 
in  forest  properly  managed,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country,  will  yieW 
to  its  pix>prietor  no  inconsiderable  return.    Although  trees  cannot  be 
bit)nght  to  a  size  rendering  them  useful  for  liunber  and  fuel  in  the  coor« 
of  a  few  yeai's,  yet  their  conserv^ative  intluence  u\yoi\  the  climate  is*  • 
result  that,  Ibitunately,  requires  no  great  length  of  time  to  bring  alwHit. 
A  young  fort»st  of  10  or  12  years'  growth,  if  well  taken  mre  of,  will  fur 
nisli  a  very  valuable  shelter,  and  a  suflicient  number  of  them  rightly  dis- 
tributed over  a  country  will  produce  most  of  the  effects  rontri bated  by 
larger  trees,  and  will  be  continually  imi>n)ving.    Nor  should  the  len/ftli 
of  time  required  to  bring  trees  to  maturity  deter  persons  from  under- 
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taking  the  work  of  prodacing  them.  If  the  early  settlers  of  Dlinois, 
Kebraskoj  Kansas,  and  other  new  States  had  suffered  disconragements 
of  that  kind  to  control  them,  the  many  promising  yonng  groves,  con- 
tributing so  mnch  to  the  valne  and  beau^  of  so  many  homes  in  those 
States,  would  never  have  been  planted.  If  the  enterprise  of  planting  a 
few  acres  of  forest  each  year  by  each  proprietor  of  a  &rm  too  scarce  of 
good  timber  were  commenced  and  continued  for  10  or  20  years,  the  good 
that  would  be  accomplished  would  be  incalculable;  and,  after  all,  30  or 
40  or  60  years — a  very  insigniUcant  period  of  time  In  the  age  of  a  coun- 
try— are  long  enough  to  produce  trees  of  a  size  sufQcient  for  nearly  every 
purpose.  Emerson, inhi8"Tree8ofMa8&acbiuett8,''mentionsawhit«pine 
measuring,  30  years  after  being  planted,  80  feet  in  height  and  3  feet 
in  diameter.  He  states  that  10  white  pines  planted  at  Cambridge  in 
1809  or  1810,  wero,  in  the  winter  of  1841  and  1842,  of  an  average  diameter 
of  20  inches  at  the  groond ;  and  that  another  pine  growing  in  a  rocl^ 
swamp,  measured  seven  feet  in  circumference  and  62^  feet  in  height,  at 
the  age  of  32  years.  Mr.  Marsh  relates,  as  coming  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, the  case  of»a  young  pine  planted  in  1824,  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
which  in  1860,  at  the  time  he  measured  it,  had  grown  to  the  diameter  of 
2  feet  4  inches  at  4  feet  irom  the  ground.  It  bed  been  occasionally 
watered,  but  received  no  other  special  treatment.  Professor  Hay- 
den,  while  making  his  geological  survey  of  Nebraska,  examined  yonng 
Cottonwood  trees  10  years  old,  from  the  seed,  measuring  50  feet  in 
height  and  4  feet  in  ciroumterence;  others  of  the  same  age,  2  feet 
11  inches  in  circumference  and  30  feet  high;  at  eight  years  old,  2  feet 
8  inches  in  circumference;  at  four  years  old,  18  inches  in  cironm- 
ference  and  20  feet  high:  and  at  seven  years  old,  2  feet  0  inches  in 
circumference.  Soft  maple  of  10  years'  growth,  2  feet  8  inches  in 
circumference,  30  lieet  in  height;  at  seven  years  old,  2  feet  1  inch 
in  circumference  and  15  feet  high.  Common  locust  of  10  years'  growth, 
2  feet  5  inches  in  circumference,  and  15  to  20  feet  in  height;  five 
yearsfhim  seed,  23  inches  in  circumference.  Black  walnut,  lU  years  from 
seed,  13  inches  in  circumi'ereuce  and  15  feet  high.  Box  elder  10  years 
old,  2  feet  2  inches  in  circumference.  Equally  good  results  have 
been  obtained  in  Kansas;  and  in  the  valley  of  Salt  lake,  where  irriga- 
tion is  practiced,  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  not  being  in  possession  of  the  actnal  measurements,  we  aro, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  roport  them  for  the  benefit  of  other  experi- 
menters. 

In  the  prairies  of  IlIinoiB  the  black  and  white  walnut,  wild  cherry,  red 
elm,  white  and  red  cedar,  soft  maple,  silver  maple,  and  Cottonwood, 
planted  15  to  30  years  ago,  are  doing  finely,  while  the  common  locust  has 
been  so  mnch  preyed  upon  by  the  borer  as  to  render  it  much  less  valu- 
able than  the  other  varieties  above  named.  In  some  of  the  counties  of 
Illinois  a  species  of  willow,  known  there  as  the  European  white  willow, 
has  become  very  popular.  Cuttings  planted  25  years  ago  are  said  to 
measure  10  feet  in  circumference  above  the  spread  of  the  roots;  and  a 
farmer  in  Macoupin  county  raised  a  plant  in  two  years  from  the  cutting 
18  feet  high  and  13  inches  in  cireumferenca  Planted  closely,  this  wil- 
low attains  the  height  of  70  and  80  feet.  Grown  alone,  it  assumes  a  low 
and  branching  form.  It  has  given  satiufaction  as  a  timber  tree  and  for 
hedging.  Planted  for  a  hedge  the  cuttings  are  set  6  to  15  inches  apait, 
and  are  cultivated  and  kept  clear  of  weeds  for  four  or  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  makes  an  impassable  fence  against  cattle. 

Most  of  the  settlers  by  whom  these  experiments  were  first  made  have 
lived  to  see  the  success  of  the  enterprise;  and  if  every  young  man,  in 
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comincQeing  his  career  as  a  &Tmer  in  a  section  of  country  without  Itch 
or  where  they  are  becoming  scarce,  were  to  commence  by  planting  etrk 
year  even  a  few  dozen  of  the  varieties  most  valuable  in  his  nei^bor- 
liood,  increasing  the  number  as  experience  ripened  into  greater  skflL 
he  would  in  the  msgority  of  instances,  before  reaching  an  advanced  a^e. 
have  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  the  benefits  his  example  and  his  per- 
S4)verance  were  conferring  upon  the  community,  and  contributing  to  dc 
value  of  his  really.    Let  the  inoxx>erienced  gather  a  few  doaeen  wabiati 
and  hickory  nuts  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  fully  ripe,  bdA  plant 
them  in  moist  soU,  in  shallow  beds,  not  more  than  six  indues  deep,  kahili; 
them  exposed  to  the  :frosts  and  thaws  of  winter,  which  crack  ue  sbrik 
and  they  will  sprout  up  the  following  spring ;  or  they  may  be  nfamtod 
in  boxes  filled  with  good  rich  soil,  taking  care  not  to  cover  the  nnts  more 
than  Hve  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  to  leave  the  boxes  in  an  expottd 
place,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  action  of  the  frosts    The  plants  iiuiy  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  box  until  they  are  transplanted,  which  may  be 
several  years,  or  as  long  as  the  roots  have  sufQcient  room.     Baising  die 
young  plants  in  pots  or  boxes  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  methods,  tarn 
the  lacility  it  affords  of  taking  up  and  transplanting  without  iiniiraifr 
the  roots;  and  if  it  were  not  impracticable  in  operations  conductra  npca 
a  large  scale^  it  would  be  advisable  to  pursue  it  in  all  cases.    BeeclMi 
elms,  oaks,  hickories,  pines,  walnuts,  firs,  and  the  ash  can  all  be  tmUj 
managed  by  any  one,  however  inexperienced,  by  raising  them  for  the  tak 
few  years  in  boxes  or  pots,  having  them  always  convenient  for  inspection. 
Eaised  in  this  manner  they  sufier  no  interruption  in  their  growth  by  trutf- 
planting  if  set  in  good,  rich,  and  mellow  soil,  loosened  to  sufficient  depcht 
to  he  easily  penetrated  by  the  tender  roots.    In  many  European  con- 
tries  the  sides  of  every  highway  are  lined  with  planted  trees,  their  extend- 
ing branches  meeting  and  interlocking  in  the  middle,  adding  not  oni^to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  but,  when  numerous,  performing  mtaxj  of 
the  offices  of  large  forests.    It  is  one  of  those  customs  that  might  be 
imitated  in  many  portions  of  our  own  countiy  with  much  advanta^. 
The  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  wherever  the  exjieriment  has  been  trirti 
in  the  west,  has  been  eminently  successful.    Doubts  are  eiitertaine«l  hy 
some  as  to  the  feasibility  of  conthuiing;  their  cultivation  beyond  theiiSth 
niendiim,  over  what  are  usually  deiioniiuated  the  Great  riains,  from  an 
appreheusiou  that  the  climate  is  too  (by  and  the  soil  in  many  places  U*» 
sandy  to  render  it  pnicticable.    We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  experiewr 
will  prove  this  notion  to  he  entirely  enoneous. 

Indeed  most  of  the  planted  toivsts  of  EuroiM?  are  upon  soil  not  in  anv 
respect  sui)erior  to  that  of  our  western  plains,  and  many  upon  soil  gn»ati} 
inferior  to  it  in  almost  any  porticin.    The  plains  of  northern  (lenii;iu>. 
extending  from  Berlin  to  the  Baltic  and  the  German  o<*ean,  im*ludiu|; 
the  Prussian  i)r()vince8  of  East  and  West  IMissia,  Pomerania,  Mecklfo- 
burg-Sclnverin  and  Mark  Brandenburg,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  arr 
in  many  parts  (tovcnnl  with  deep  sand,  lying  ujion  the  surface  so  li^i 
and  loose  as  to  be  moved  about  by  the  action  of  the  wind  like  the  biUoir» 
of  the  sea.    Yet  in  these  sandy  plains  the  Ihiissians  have  under  cultivi- 
tion  some  of  the  finest  ])ine  forests  in  Europe.    80  on  the  wc*8tem  eoa<t 
of  France,  and  extending  inland  for  many  miles,  there  are  extenaiveftami 
ridgei^,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  .'UK)  iXn^tj  covennl  with  dciw 
forests,  and  the  vast  sand  dunes  of  (iascony,  rolling  inland  from  the  ?*'■.» 
and  threatening  destruction  to  the  whole  province,  have  bet*n  fixetl  «im1 
rendered  harmless  with  the  maritime  i)ine,  over  100,000  acres  of  wlii»Ii 
have  been  planted  under  the  direction  of  Bivmontier  and  his  successors 
Although  these  pines  are  planted  in  pui-e  sand  resting  on  an  impema'a- 
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ble  stratum,  fomune  a  soU  for  cectorieB  considered  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion, they  are  flomlslung  finely,  and  are  redeeming  fh>m  what  was  snp- 
poeed  a  hopeless  sterility  one  of  the  most  extensive  wastes  in  Iilarope. 

The  done  lands  and  sand  plains  of  that  continent,  estimated  as  equal 
to  about  twice  the  area  of  Maryland,  or  as  aovering  more  than  13,000,000 
acres,  most  of  them  naturally  aa  arid  and  as  sterile  as  the  Llano  Estacadu 
of  northwestern  Texas,  are  being  everywhere  brought  under  cultivation 
by  planting  them  with  the  pine. 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  the  Ptxtu  maritima  has  been  most 
BQCcessfiilly  used,  a  tree  resembling  the  pitch  pine  of  the  southern  States, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  turpentine  and  resin  are  manufactured. 
Other  varietlea  of  the  pine  and  fir  are  used  on  the  sand  plains  of  Deimiark, 
Prussia,  and  Anstria. 

The  birch  and  tamarisk  are  likewise  used.  The  Steppes  of  southern 
Bussia  have  been  compared  to  our  western  plains,  containing  large  pro- 
portions of  sand^  but  different  in  composition  &om  the  "landes"  of  Gas- 
cony  or  the  Belgrne  campiue,  constituting  a  soil  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  vegetation,  yevertbeless  there  are  scattering  belts  of  sand  as  deep 
and  shifting  as  in  the  wastes  of  Holland  or  the  plains  of  Poland. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  own  plains,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
BuBsian  steppes  were  ever  covered  with  trees — some  geologists  afBrming 
that  they  never  were.  They  are  alike  also  in  their  earliest  historical 
incidents;  the  nomadic  Scythians,  with  their  moving  flocks,  finding  a 
parallel  in  the  equally  roving  Indian  and  buffalo  of  our  western  plains; 
incidents  that  may  furnish  a  very  rational  solution  for  the  present  tree- 
less condition  of  plains  and  steppes.  Both  are  alike  subject  to  storms 
and  drought,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  iminhabited. 

The  Bussian  government  has  attempted  the  wooding  of  the  steppes, 
and  already  has  many  thri\'ing  plantations  at  Odessa  and  other  points. 
Experiments  with  the  pine  are  said  to  meet  with  very  flattering  success 
generally:  but  Beutzsch  mentions  the  case  of  an  Odessa  landholder  who 
attempted  to  fix  the  sand  of  a  certain  tract  in  the  steppes,  covering  the 
rocky  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  forming  moving  hillocks  with 
every  change  of  the  wind,  who  tried  acacias  and  pines  in  \'aiu,  but 
succeeded  completely  with  the  Japau  varnish  tree,  (the  Aihinlhua  gland- 
tilosa.)  This  is  a  rapid  growing  tree,  and  has  been  extensively  planted 
in  the  steppes  within  the  last  20  years,  at  present  forming  large  forests; 
and  Mr.  Marsh  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  hunarisk  and  the  varnish  tree 
will  at  least  partially  supersede  the  arundo  and  the  maritime  pine,  which 
have  fixed  so  many  thousand  acres  of  drifting  sand  in  western  Europe. 
The  tamaidsk  referred  to  is  supposed  to  be  the  Tamarix  ffallica,  or  French 
tamarisk,  a  very  elegant  shrub  of  12  or  15  feet  in  height.  The  maritime 
pine  and  the  varnish  tree  flourish  as  well  on  the  inland  sand  plains  aa 
on  the  coast  dunes. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  grows  in  a  soil  composed  of  98  per  cent, 
of  saud, "  and  as  it  is  almost  without  water,  it  woiild  be  a  drifting  desert 
but  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  forest  trees  ujion  it."  (See  Levergne, 
Eeonomio  Burale  de  la  France,  quoted  by  Marsli.)  The  trees  cultivated 
in  the  Fontainebleau  forest  are  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  pine,  and 
they  attain  to  extraordinary  size.  There  are  few  spots  on  our  western 
plams  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  superior  to  that  of  this  celebrated 
ibrestj  so  destitute  of  water  that  its  great  aridity  has  been  assigned  as 
one  of  the  causes  why  birds  are  seldom  seen  in  it. 

Certainly  if  trees  can  bo  successfully  cultivated  in  this  forest  on  the 
driftiiig  sand  plains  of  Qascony,  of  northern  Germany,  and  tiie  Bossiaa 
61  Ab 
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steppes,  there  is  not  the  remotest  reason  why  forest  cnltiire  should  ful 
on  any  part  of  the  great  American  plains,  the  favorite  haunts  of  die 
buffalo  for  centuries  on  account  of  their  nutritious  grasses. 

Sandy  deserts  and  plains,  even  the  most  arid  and  sterile  itp«ii  liie 
surface,  often  contain  abundant  supplies  of  water  at  no  great  6efA 
beneath. 

At  the  altitude  of  600  feet  the  summits  of  the  sand  danes,  or  ridges 
)f  sea  sand,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  are  found  to  be  quite  moist 
I  little  below  the  surface,  and  in  the  dunes  of  Algeria  water  is  so  abimdaiit 
what  it  is  always  easily  procured  by  digging  wells  even  at  the  hi|^c«t 
points*    Throughout  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  French  engineers  are  con- 
stantly bringing  water  to  the  surface  by  means  of  artesian  weUs,  sonk  it 
a  very  moderate  depth.    The  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  have  wells 
along  the  line  of  their  road,  supplied  with  pumps  worked  by  wind,  and 
have  rarely  met  with  dif&culty  in  obtaining  water  in  abundance  at  the 
depth  of  from  10  to  50  feet.    A  stratum  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  nnder- 
lies  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  plains,  generally  within  10  or  12  feet 
of  the  top,  very  often  within  two  and  three,  and  always  contains  soiBcieDt 
moisture  to  nourish  any  tree  or  plant.    Tne  roots  of  trees  penetrate  to 
much  greater  depths  than  this,  and  have  been  known  to  descend  50  feet 
through  compact  clay.    The  roots  of  an  ordinary  sized  tree  will  fte- 
quently  be  found  10  feet  below  the  surface,  and  where  a  moist  stratoH 
underlies  it  at  or  near  that  depth,  it  will  readily  be  reaphed  by  the  roots 
of  young  forest  trees,  and  furnish  sufficient  moisture. 

It  may  be  found  advisable  to  commence  planting  such  varieties  of 
trees  as  require  least  moisture,  when  the  uplands  are  cultivated,  on  the 
I>lain8  west  of  the  98th  or  100th  meridian.  The  nut  pine,  or  piilon,  fPinm 
ednliSyJ  flourishes  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  on  the  tops  of  the  liigfaM 
buttes  of  the  cretaceous  limestone,  sending  its  roots  deep  into  the  groantL 
and  seemingly  preferring  the  driest  soil,  even,  it  is  said,  receiving 
injury  from  irrigation. 

It  is  probable  this  tree  would  grow  with  a  little  attention  in  the  most 
sandy  and  barren  spots  on  the  plains.  It  is  easily  cultivated  from  tbf 
seed,  as  lias  been  tested  by  nnmerons  experiments  in  and  around  Denver, 
nnd  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New.  Mexico.  It  attains  a  height 
of  40  to  60  feet,  and  although  not  so  valuable  for  lumber  as  many  otht*r 
varieties  of  the  pine,  it  is,  doubtless,  the  best  for  fuel  of  any  of  the  pines 
and  not  inferior  for  that  purpose  to  many  of  the  hanl  woo«led  trees.  TV 
North  American  white  pine,  fPinvs  strobttSjJ  as  it  grows  in  nearly  everr 
variety  of  soil,  from  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  latitude  ')4- 
north,  to  the  State  of  Florida,  and  from  Maine  to  the  IJocky  mountains 
attaining  everywhere  in  the  forest  a  tall  stmight  stem  irom  120  to  l(!i» 
feet  hiffh,  would  probably  snocoed  in  nearly  eveiy  part  of  the  plains,  and 
being  a  rapid  grower  and  easily  eultivate<l  it  is  worthy  of  trial. 

The  exi)erinient  might  also  be  tried  of  raising  the  sugar  pine  of  Cali- 
fornia, (the  Piniis  Lambertiana  J  one  of  the  finest  of  timber  tnn^s,  and 
always  found  giowing  upon  the  most  sterile  and  sandy  ridges  of  thf 
coast  and  Sierra  Nevada  inonntains. 

The  pitch  inuefPinuH  rhfida)  and  the  southern  pine  ^PiiiMj»^liiji/rfl/i> 
grow  ill  the  poorest  and  driest  soils  throughout  the  Carolinas,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  inight  be  tried,  as  they  are  of  easyral 
tivation  and  generally  of  i^apid  growth.  The  A  Uanthm  glanduIoMj  hariof? 
prove<l  such  a  great  success  in  the  sandiest  i>arts  of  the  Russian  steppes 
should  receive  a  trial.  It  gi'ows  rapidly,  makes  a  fine  polish  as  a  cabinet 
wood,  and  may  readily  l>e  pn)i)agated  by  root  cuttings.  When  the  wood 
becomes  well  seasoned  it  nmkes  very  good  fuel.    It  has  been  introdooed 
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into  this  conntry  aa  an  ornamental  tree,  and  ia  qoite  commonly  met  witb 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  thebottomlandsornearstreams 
the  cottonvood,  blaek  valnnt,  locnHt,  butternut,  or  white  walnut,  elm, 
bircb,  box-elder,  chestnut,  asb,  hickory,  and  horse  chestnut,  should  be 
planted.  Close  planting  at  first  would,  perhaps,  be  ad\'isaDle  for  pro- 
tection against  wind  and  siui.  Mulching  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  witb  dried  grass  or  bay,  or  other  like  substance,  wotdd  have  the 
effect  of  retaining  moisture,  keeping  down  weeds^  and  would  greatly 
promote  the  growth  of  trees.  Sufficient  wat«r  to  irrigate  sevenQ  acres 
of  trees  and  other  products  might  be  obtaloed  at  most  points  in  the 
plains  by  wells  and  windmills,  pnmps  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  Paciflo 
railroad  company.  All  the  trees  above  named,  except  the  piSon,  are 
mui^li  benefited  by  irrigation,  and  with  the  cottouwood,  the  ailaoUinB,  and 
the  locust,  fliel  could  be  produced  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  redemption  of  sterile  and  desert  lands  is  one  of  the  growing  ideas 
of  the  times.  The  French  have  restored  to  frnitfolness  many  aridtracts 
in  the  Algerian  desert,  and  Mehemet  Ali  has  already  planted  over  twenty 
minions  of  trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  thereby  greatly  extending  its 
cultivable  area.  The  Sahara  is  being  dotted  over  with  date  groves, 
planted  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  irrigated  from  artesian  wells. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  undertaken  the  reclamation  of  the 
steppes,  and  the  disciples  of  Br^montier  are  redeeming  from  worthless 
sterility  the  sandy  wastes  of  western  France  and  central  Eorope.  In 
all  these  cases  the  agent  relied  upon  to  induce  a  retnm  of  fertility  and 
verdure  is  the  forest.  In  the  middle  ages,  we  are  informed  by  Mtfller, 
who  quotes  from  WUlibald  Alexis,  "a  great  pine  forest  bonnd  with  its 
roots  the  dune  sand  and  the  heath  uninterruptedly  from  Danzig  .to 
Pillan.  King  Frederic  WDIiam  I  was  once  in  want  of  money.  A  certain 
Herr  Von  Eorff  promised  to  procure  it  for  him  without  loan  or  taxes,  if 
he  could  be  allowed  to  remove  something  quite  useless.  He  thinned  out 
the  forests  of  Prussia,  which  then  indeed  possessed  little  peconiary  value. 
But  he  felled  the  entire  woods  of  the  Frische  Kehmng,  so  fkr  as  they  lay 
in  the  Prussian  territory.  The  financial  operation  was  a  success.  The 
Eiug  had  money,  bat  in  the  elementary  operation  which  resulted  from 
it  the  State  received  irreparable  injury.  The  sea  winds  rushed  over 
the  bared  hills ;  the  Frische  Haff  is  half  choked  with  sand ;  the  channel 
between  Elbing,  the  sea  and  Konigsberg  is  endangered,  and  the  fisheries 
in  the  Haff  injured.  The  operation  of  Herr  Von  Korff  brought  the 
King  200,000  thalers.  The  State  would  now  willingly  expend  millions 
to  restore  the  forest  again."    (Man  and  Nature,  p.  486,  n.) 

If  one-third  the  sui&ce  of  the  great  plains  were  covered  with  forest 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  climate  would  be  greatly  improved, 
the  value  of  the  whole  area  as  a  grazing  country  wonderfrilly  enhanced, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  woi^d  be  susceptible  of  a  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  recommended  that  an  amendment 
be  made  to  the  homestead  law  requiring  eaeh  settler,  on  proving  up  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  to  make  proof  of  hating  planted  and  cultivated  a 
certain  number  of  tiees,  living,  and  at  least  Uiree  years  old  from  the 
seed  or  from  setting  out  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  a  patent. 
The  labor  of  tree  planting  being  first  enjoined  as  a  requisite  to  obtain  n 
title,  would  fix  the  attention  of  settlers  to  the  subject,  and  discovering 
the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise,  they  would  soon  prosecute  it  from  the 
consideration  of  its  evident  advantages  to  themselves  and  the  whole 
community.  An  additional  inducement  might  perhaps  be  presented  by 
a  genoial  law,  offering  on  addidonal  number  of  acres  to  each  settler  who 
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ahoidd  soooessfony  cnlttvate  fivr  a  given  number  of  yean  a  certain  nmi 
ber  of  acies  in  finrest 

The  production  of  a  thriving  forest  at  some  point  west  of  the  lOOtt 
meridian,  as  it  wonld  establidi  the  ftet  of  its  practicability ^woaldyindi 
ont  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  the  vataie  of  that  part  of  our  domain 
Whether  an  enteiprise  of  the  kind,  under  the  aus^dcesof  fhe  govern 
ment,  would  be  likely  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its  prqjectora.  wmild 
depend  veiy  much  upon  the  character  of  the  persons  who  nuf^t  be 
charged  wiui  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  die  undertaking*    It  ifl 
ecarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  artesian  well  system  might  be  lendend 
a  great  success  on  the  plains.     All  the  conditions  appear  fiivonble. 
The  rahi-ftll  in  the  vicimty  of  the  mountains  is  ae  great  as  in  many 
portions  of  central  Europe;  and  the  melting  snows  on  the  hiffhest  crests 
feed  the  stream  flowing  firom  the  sides  of  the  mountains  untu  late  in  the 
summer.    Hie  quantity  of  water  tiius  flowing  towards  the  plains  is  voy 
great,  but  much  the  greatest  quantity  sinks  m  the  sand  within  50  or  100 
miles  of  the  foot  of  the  mountoins,  and  ae  the  strata  dip  eastward,  the 
water  follows  the  same  course,  descending  until  it  reaches  an  impenne- 
able  bed,  and  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  simpose  that  there  are  reeer- 
voirs  at  various  points  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  plains  that  ooold  be 
utilized  by  such  wells.    Even  the  water  that  &lls  on  the  plains  them- 
sdvee,  not  by  any  means  inconsiderable,  soon  sinks  into  the  parched 
and  sandy  soil,  in  much  larger  quantities  than  those  carried  off  by 
dndnage  or  evaporation.    If  this  matter  were  thoroughly  tested  fnd  the 

ed,  the  confidence  it  would  iiiq[»ire  ae  to  the  redaimafailitT 
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of  the  least  inviting  portion  of  the  plains  would  bevery  neat,  and 
resolt  in  the  rapid  settlement  and  improvement  of  tibat  part  of  car 
national  territory. 
Bespectftdly  submitted. 

JOa  8.  WILSON, 
OMMiJMJMer  General  Land  Offtee^  Nbvewiber  5, 188& 

Hon.  O.  H.  BsowNma, 

SeoreUNry  of  fhe  IfUeriar. 
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THE  AREA  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  ANP  TERRITORIES  CONTAINING  PUB- 
LIC LANDS,  THE  QUANTITY  OF  LAND  DISPOSED  OF  BY  SALE  OB 
OTHERWISE   IN  EACH  UP  TO  THE  30TH  JUNE.  1868,  AND 
THE   QUANTITY  OF   LAND   WHICH   REMAINED  UN- 
SOLD AND  UNAPPROPRIATED  AT  THAT  DATE 
IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 
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NOTES  TO  TH%  FOREGOINQ  TABIJl. 

Mno_ 

auted  ■>  SGOkOOO  pciwHU 


lot  haTtag  b—  ■■jhnlj  «»wiid«<  arm  jjttm. 
:  TIK  prwDl  an*  at  Hmte  k  1 

wiirns  ilw  37111  aad  4M  defm  of 


li  llftSSD  jBoan  bUh,  *Bla»a4  bv  «dillftf  oas  defn*  of  loatltada  Ijlaf 

...JOfDorttaliAtafc  vUAwH&Mafcad  froBlboM  part  of  Utah  aadalH 

part  of  Arlaooa  T.rrlbMT,  per  acl  ef  OoMnM  awaiaJ  Ibr  S.  UK  U.  ■.  Lam  IMS  aB4 


SM^jw  43.  and  u  auented  to  bj  Iha  lefulatnn  of  tb 

KBtawaof  Diali  ti  «,478  ■qnara  mllfa.  tad 

I  daam  of  loacltsds  on  Ibc  rait  (Ma,  batmaa  tba  4UI  and  V 
J  of  Wfdid>o(,  per  uct  of  CongTCH  approTod  JbIt  9S,  IBCS. 
ana  of  Ariiona  li  113,9111  iqun  mUri,  radimd  froni  thg  fo 


jlodl«,. 

IT  Ttar  ptrantanaof  Diali  ti  84,478  iqimn  mOra,  ndaced  from  theftino«r  ana  of  B8,SM  iqaan  mllribjr 
lacorporatliiff  01H  dt '  i^-^.-j-  ^_  ...-  -^-.  ^i^^  v_-^ — ^  ..._.■..  -^-  .aj  j_^^_.  ^«  _ — .i  >_-,-_j_- 


.     „    ..    ..       ^  S.  IMS.  detactalacfroai  lb*  BsrthwMlfni  pan  of  Aiiaoaaatraat 

of  Land  tqual  u  ia,32i  iqaan  mll«,  and  addlnf  It  M  Iba  Stata  of  Karada.    V.  8.  Lawi  ISU  asd  legS, 

Nevada.— EoabllDt  act  appniHlHanib  at,  leWi  Slalnin,  rohiina  13,  pai*  X.    Dilr  admliwd  bito  tba 
Uoloo.    Prraldenl'i  proclaisailoa  No.  HO.  dated  Oetabtr  31,  IBM.    SlatnlM,  vDlamo  13,  pafs  T13. 
OOLODiDO.— BaabllBsaulappiTiTedllinb  tl,  IMJ;  Statnlei,  Tolamaia.  pagaSa.    Not  7«l  admitted. 

roloo,    B<M  PraddFori  ptncUaialUni  Ko.  B,  daiad  Uanb  I,  ISST.    IT.  8.  Lawa  1B68  liad  liSl,  paga  4, 

That  ponlnn  of  Oik  Dfitrirt  of  Calombla  aoalb  of  tba  Poloiuc  ri»ar  wai  ratroordad  to  Virginia  Jolx  9, 
1846.    SUIDIti;  TDlaaic  9,  page  3S. 

(olIowiDglbsIr  Bsmmililo  the  141°  w«t  tongltiidfl  ;  IbeDH  n'onb,  OD  Ibii  liar,  to  Iba  Arclieoneau,  fomlDf  Iba 
CBjilani  banndary,  BUrting  froiD  Ibr  Arctic  ocsaan  vrHI.  thr  line  JrKendi  Brbrlog*!  ilnll.  brlwcan  the  (wn 
{■ilaadi  of  KmarDileni  aod  Rstmuoff,  to  Ibe  parallel  of  W  30*,  and  proorrdi  duo  nnrtb  wHlioiit  llalUtlon 
iulo  rba  iBiDe  Arctic  ocean.    BrglDnlDg  BfHiD  at  Ibe  aame  lDj[lnl  point,  on  tlia  parallel  of  AV  yr,  tbrnoB  in  a 

IT30  wnt  lasglindo ;  and  Ibaaoe  xmlbwenariy  tbmgb  IMirloB'>  laa.  between  the  labud>  of  Atlon  and  Cop- 
per, to  the  meridian  of  KQO  wen  loaglmdei. leaving  Iba  pnloaged  freup  ef  Ibe  Alrnllaa  lilanda  In  Ibe  p«- 
araihiniiiow  Inniferradlo  Iba  United  8tata,  and  maklag  the  weitern  boBBdaijr  of  oor  eonnlrytlie  dlildlag 
line  balwecn  Aaia  and  America, 

tt  Tba  praarnt  arra  of  Dakota  1i  130,B3t  Hinara  mllet.  redaeed  rroBi  Ihi  former  area  of  »a,39T  iiinare  milea 
by  iDoorporatlng  aeven  degreeiaf  longlludanf  tluwaitem  part,  balween  tbe  41etand  4Sih  degraai  of  noclt 
lalltnda,  -lib  the  Territoiv  of  Wyoming,  per  act  of  CoDcraai  apprend  Jaly  2^  1B68. 

in  The  preeenl  area  of  fdaho  li  se.HS*  tqaan  mllaa.  redniwl  f^  Uw  former  aiea  of  gCMDaqnare  mUM  by 

wllh  the  TeiTlury  of  Wyoming,  per  act  of  CongreH.  approred  Jal;  29,  18%. 


KEPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS  FOB  THE 
YEAR  1868. 

Depaktbceht  of  the  Inteeiob, 

Pension  Office,  November  1, 1868. 
8iB:  I  have  the  honor  to  stibmit  the  following  report  of  the  trausao- 
tiona  of  this  bnreau  for  the  past  year  and  its  present  coudltioD : 

ABSTT  PENSIONS. 

The  Dumber  of  original  applications  for  invalid  pensions,  by  reason  of 
casualties  occurring  in  the  army  service,  admitted  during  tbe  last  fiscal 
year,  was  9,325,  less  by  7,127  than  tbe  number  granted  the  year  previous, 
at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $628,271  70.  The  number  of  claims  for 
increase  of  this  class  of  pensions  allowed  was  4,854,  at  an  annual  aggre- 
gate rate  of  (280,187  28.  The  average  rate  of  original  pensions  granted 
is  C67  37},  or  ti  35}  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Of  original  applications  by  widows,  orphans,  and  other  depeBdent 
relatives,  by  reason  of  deaths  incident  to  this  branch  of  the  service, 
19,242  were  granted,  less  by  418  only  than  tbe  year  previous,  at  an  aggre- 
gate yearly  rate  of  $1,910,202  70.  The  number  of  claims  for  increase 
admitted  in  this  class,  almost  entirely  on  account  of  minor  children,  was 
27,053,  at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $1,725,969. 
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The  total  namber  of  invalid  x>ensioner8  borne  npon  the  toIIb  on  tbe 
30th  day  of  June,  1868,  on  account  of  casualties  in  the  army,  was  74.7S& 
who  were  i>aid  in  the  aggregate  at  the  rate  of  $6,828,025  26;  andtte 
total  niunber  of  widows,  orphans,  and  other  depenaent  relatives  in  Aii 
class,  92,243,  who  were  paid  in  the  aggregate  at  the  rate  of  $12,06£i|068  9i 
The  number  of  army  pensioners  of  both  the  above  daseee  was  167^ 
at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $18,893,094  20. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  the  sole  snrrir- 
ing  soldier  of  the  Bevolution,  pensioned  under  the  general  laws,  had  died. 
Of  the  two  soldiers,  pensioned  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  then  ttpoa  tbe 
rolls,  John  Oray,  of  Ohio,  and  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  sf  i^ew  York,  tk 
former  has  since  died,  and  the  latter  was  alive  at  the  date  of  the  kn 
semi-annual  payment,  September  4, 1868. 

Nancy  Serena,  widow  of  Joseph  Serena,  of  Pennsylvania,  still  sarvinL 
the  only  representative  on  the  rolls  of  that  class  of  revolutionary  widom 
married  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Of  those  married  prior  to  Jaoniy 
1, 1794,  there  are  55  surviving;  of  those  married  prior  to  January  1,  IM 
45;  and  of  those  married  since  the  latter  date,  787 ;  making  a  total  <rf^ 
revolutionary  widows  now  upon  the  rolls,  less  by  109  than  the  number 
returned  the  previous  year. 

There  are  now  upon  the  rolls  1,303  widows  and  orphans  of  soldicn 
who  served  in  wars  subsequent  to  the  Bevolution  and  prior  to  186L  ai 
increase  of  551  since  the  last  annual  report,  chiefly  occasioned  by  reston* 
tion  to  the  roUs  of  those  residing  in  the  States  lately  in  rebelli<Hi. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  increase  of  the  invalid  peamt 
rolls  occasioned  by  disabilities  incurred  in  the  army  in  various  wars: 

There  were  upon  the  rolls  in  1791 1^ 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1812 I^IK 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1836,  (Florida) 3,748 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1846,  (Mexican) 945 

Added  prior  to  wiir  of  1861,  (rebellion) 6^ 

Added  subsequently.  .^ 84.41^ 

Of  widows  of  soldiers  placed  upon  the  rolls  on  account  of  services  io 
wars  following  the  lievolution,  there  were: 

lu  the  war  of  1812 4,av. 

In  the  war  of  1830,  (Florida) 4^ 

In  the  war  ol'  1840,  (Mexic^in) iVW^* 

lu  the  war  of  1812,  and  Indian  wars,  under  act  of  Februarj-  3, 

1853 .\  . .  3,«9 

Widows  and  children,  war  of  1861 116.499 

The  act  of  June  0, 1800,  authorized  an  increase  of  invalid  pensioa'*  w 
those  soldiers  who  had  lost  a  limb  in  the  ser\'ice,  or  whose  disability  va.« 
equivalent  thereto,  and  a  still  greater  increase  for  rreatej  disabtlin- 
The  whole  number  of  invalid  pensions  increased  since  the  i>aA8age  of  kii^ 
act  is  18,800,  nearly  all  of  which  were  claimeil  under  its  provisions. 

By  the  act  of  July  25, 1800,  it  was  provided  that  $2  i>er  month  addi- 
tional should  be  allowed  to  widows  on  acx^ount  of  each  minor  child  rf 
their  deceased  husbands:  also,  to  the  guardian  of  minors,  in  oa»ie#  of 
death  or  remarriage  of  widows.  The  whole  number  of  pensions  of  wido«^ 
and  minor  children  increased  was  40,362,  and  were,  with  rare  excoptiofr<v 
confined  to  this  class. 


The  whole  amount  paid  to  invalid  pensioners  during  the  last  fiscal  i 
was  $7,484,71H$  85;   and  to  widows,  oq)hans,  and  dei)endent  relatitnn^ 
$11,873,182  71,  making  a  total  of  923,658,598  78  iMiid  to  army  pensioiKiN 

The  balance  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  the  payment  of  arvy 
ions  was,  on  the  30th  of  Jmie,  $1,426,501  SS. 
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HAVT  PENSIONS. 

In  this  branch  %f  the  service  there  were  allowed  to  invalids  135  origi- 
nal peiisions,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $12,890;  and  in  the  same 
class  were  increased  50,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  t2,994.  Of  original 
applications  from  widows,  minors,  and  dependent  relatives,  219  were 
odioitted,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  $26,012,  and  in  the  same  class  72  were 
increased,  at  the  total  annnal  rate  of  t3,tiO0. 

The  total  number  of  navy  invalid  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  1,175,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $94,833  75 ;  and  of 
widows,  minor  children,  and  other  relatives  1,443,  at  $23(i,250,  making 
a  total  of  2.G1S,  at  (331,099  75. 

The  total  amount  actually  paid  to  invalid  pensioners  in  this  branch 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  $97,340;  and  to  widows,  children, 
and  dependent  relatives,  (255,043  21;  thetotalamount  of  navy  pensions 
paid  being  $352,383  21. 

The  balance  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  the  payment  of  navy 
pensions,  was  on  the  30th  of  June,  $199,645  62. 

GBAND  AaOBEGATE. 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  of  all  clfwses,  whose  n^nes  appeared 
npon  the  rolls  June  30, 1868,  was  169,643,  paid  at  an  aggregate  rate  of 
$19,224,183  95.  The  namber  of  pensioners  added  to  tiie  rolls  during 
the  year  was  28,921,  and  the  number  dropped  by  reason  of  remarriages, 
denths,and  other  causes,  was  14,752.  The  number  of  pensions  increased 
during  the  year  was  32,029.  The  total  amount  actually  paid  for  pensions 
during  the  year,  inclading  arrears  and  expenses  of  disbursement,  was 
$24,010,981  99,  exceeding  by  $5,391,026  53  the  amount  paid  the  previoas 
year. 

8TATISTICAI.  TABLES. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  this  otSce  in  the 
several  States,  and  at  the  pension  agencies,  reference  is  made  to  the 
tabular  statements  appended  to  this  report. 

The  following  summary  will  assist  in  a  ready  comparison  of  the  bosi- 
uess  of  the  bureau  for  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 1868 : 
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The  nnmber  of  pensioners  of  the  several  classes  whose  names  were  on 
the  i)ension  roll  at  the  4^ose  of  each  fiscal  year  was,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  as  follows : 
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The  total  amotint  paid  to  the  sevei^  classes  of  pensioners  since  tk 
organization  of  the  government  may  be  seen  from  the  following  8Ul^ 
ment: 

To  army  invalids $37, 005,507  23 

To  rovolntionary  soldiers 40, 082, 175  97 

To  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers 10, 254, 775  38 

1^  widows,  &c.,  in  subsequent  wars 50,559,346  41 

To  navy  invalids  and  privateers 3, 818^384  51 

To  navy  widows,  &c.,  and  widows  of  privateers 3, 112, 308  10 

To  si)ecial  act  pensioners,  paid  at  Treasury 1, 215, 755  18 

Total 161,048,253  79 


BOUNTY  LAND. 

In  the  bounty  land  department  there  were  989  warrants  issued  for  M 
acres,  amounting  to  158,240  acres  *,  61  warrants  for  120  acres,  amoontii^ 
to  7,320  acres ;  and  27  warrants  for  80  acres,  amounting  to  2,160  acm; 
making  an  aggregate  of  1,077  warrants,  covering  167,720  acres. 

Of  duplicate  warrants  there  were  27  issued  for  160  acres  each ;  6  f(Hr  151 
acres;  5  for  80  acres;  1  for  60  acres,  and  1  for  40  acres ;  a  total  of  40. 

There  were  1,062  original  applications  received,  and  2,088  cases  sos- 
pended  for  insufficiency  of  testimony  to  establish  title  of  the  ^iftim^t». 

PENSION  NOTARIES. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  third  section  of  the  supplementary  penaoi 
act  o^  July  4, 1864,  for  the  designation  of  officers  before  whoni  dedan- 
tions  may  be  made  in  localities  more  than  25  miles  distant  fh>m  aQj 
place  at  which  a  court  of  record  is  held.  These  officers,  who  are  known 
aa  pension  notaries,  must  have  been  previously  qualified,  under  a  ^ate 
or  other  appointment,  to  administer  oaths,  aiid  their  authority  to  art, 
under  a  designation  from  the  Pension  Office,  ceases  with  the  expiradoo 
of  the  term  of  such  previous  appointment. 


NAVY  PENSION  FUND. 

The  principal  of  this  fund  now  amounts  to  $14,000,000,  invested  in 
United  States  stock,  drawing^  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  three  per 
cent,  interest  annually.  This  interest  constitutes  the  fund  out  of  which 
navy  pensions  are  paid  to  invalids,  widows,  minor  children,  motheis 
fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters.  The  balance  of  this  income  on  hand  at 
this  date  is  $420,032  GO,  which  will  be  absorbed  during  the  present  teal 
year  in  the  payment  of  the  before-mentioned  pensioners. 

Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1807,  there  have  been  pla<^  upon  the  roDi 
36  pensioners  who  have  scr\'ed  from  10  to  20  years  and  over  in  the  witt. 
In  several  of  these  cases  the  parties  thus  benefited  were  already  k 
receipt  of  pension  allowed  for  disability  incurred  in  the  service. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Special  attention  has  been  given,  and  extraordinary  measorea 
for  the  prevention  and  correction  of  frauds.    By  energelie 
ent  effort  much  has  been  accomplished  to  the  profit  of  tii« 
as  well  as  to  pensioners.    Increased  attention  has  ba^ 
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pension  agents  on  the  duties  assigned  them  in  this  department;  and  by 
information  promptly  and  intelligibly  communicated  to  pensioners,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  protect-  themselves  against  extortion  and  other 
abuses. 

Many  of  the  attorneys  prosecuting  claims  before  this  office  have,  by 
courtfisy  of  deportment  and  evident  honesty  of  purpose,  commended 
themselves  to  lavorable  consideration;  while  others  have  been  sos- 
,  pended  from  piactice  for  cause,  and  in  some  cases  convicted  and  pun- 
ished for  flagrant  violations  of  law.  Since  the  last  report  fifteen  persons 
have  been  convicted  of  fraud,  two  acquitted,  and  ten  are  now  under 
indictment. 

The  expenditures  for  this  service  are  largely  exceeded  by  the  actual 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  government.  Of  claims  established  or  pending,  over 
300  have  through  ito  agency  been  found  fraudulent  or  worthless,  and  the 
amount  covered  by  these  claims  alone  is  over  (27,000  per  aunnm.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  certain  necessary  amendments  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress under  whicli  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  this  oEQce  are  now  insti- 
tuted: 

1.  In  lieu  of  the  12tb  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1864,  substitute  the 
following : 

Section  IS.  AKd  be  tl  further  tnatltd.  That  the  fttM  of  amnis  aniJ  Bltomeys,  for  nritinr 
out  and  caQting;  to  be  eiecnted  the  papers  neccMSTj  to  eitabtisb  an  original  or  a  BuspeodBd 
or  rejected  claim  for  pension,  bounty,  and  other  allowance,  before  the  Peiieion  Office,  nnder 
the  act  of  3a\j  14,  lSli'2,  and  all  snbaeqnent  acta  gianCing  penaiona  snpplementnrT  thereto 
and  amendatorj  thereof,  shsU  not  eiceed  Ihe  followini^  rata* :  For  makinfr  out  and  canlinr 
to  bednlj  executed  a  declaration  by  Ibe  applicant,  with  neceaiarj  affidavits,  and  forwacd- 
ing  the  same  to  the  Pension  Office,  with  tbe  requisite  coneapondence,  Irn  ilotlan;  which 
Bum  shall  he  received  by  such  agent  or  attorney  in  full  for  all  services  in  obtiintog  itich 
jpension,  and  shall  not  be  demanded  or  received,  in  whole  or  in  part,  until  the  rerliflcate  for 
'puch  pension  shall  be  obtained.  And  tbe  6th  and  lltb  sections  of  an  act  eulitled  "An  act 
ti  {([Bnt  pensiooB,"  appruved  July  IJ,  1862,  are  bereby  repealed. 

2.  In  section  13  strike  out  the  words  "under  this  act"  whenever  they 
occur,  and  insert  before  the  word  "claim"  the  words  "an  original  or  a 
suspended  or  rejected,"  so  that  it  may  read : 

Thai  any  agent  or  attorney  who  shall  directly  or  Indirectly  demand  or  receive  any  ereater 
compematioa  for  his  services  than  is  prescribed  in  the  preceding  seclloa.  or  who' shall  con- 
tract or  agree  to  prosecnte  an  original  or  a  suspended  or  rejected  claim  for  a  pension, 
bounty,  or  other  allowance,  on  tbe  condition  that  he  shall  receive  a  per  centum  upon  the 
amount  of  such  claim,  or  who  sbatl  wrongfully  withhold  from  a  pensioner  or  other  clumant 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  pension  or  claim  allowed  and  dae  to  such  pensioner  or  clumanl, 
shall  be  deemed  ftuilly  of  a  high  misdemennor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  for  vr^f 
such  offence  be  fined  not  exi'eeding  $.100,  or  imprisoned  at  bard  labor  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both,  according  to  tbe  circumatancei  ana  aggravations  of  tbe  offence. 

3.  In  lieu  of  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  June  6,  WGG,  insert : 

Sec.  2.  That  for  prosecuting  all  claims  for  pension,  including  those  for  reatoration  to  tbe 
pension  list  under  any  act  of  Congress  prior  to  July  14,  186'J,  the  fees  of  an  Be<*nt  or  atcor- 
ney  shall  not  exceed  the  following  raws:  For  making  out  and  caosiog  to  be  dulv  executed^, 
a  declaration,  with  necesBaiy  affidavits,  and  ftarwardiag  the  same  to  the  Pension  Office,  with 
the  requisite  correspondence,  twenty  dollar)  ;  and  any  agent  or  attorney  who  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  demand  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  for  his  services  than  is  preecribeS 
in  thia  section.  Or  who  shall  demand  or  receive  a  per  centum  upon  any  portion  of  tbe 
amonnt  of  such  claim,  or  who  shall  wrongful  ly  withhold  from  a  pensioner  or  other  clamant 
'  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  pension  or  claim  allowed,  shall  he  deemed  gnllty  ol  a  high  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  Uiereof  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  fined  not  ezceading 
tJOO,  or  impiisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  two  yean,  or  both,  according  to  the  cir- 
GiimBlances  and  aggravations  of  the  oflimcA. 

4.  Insert  section  two  as  whole,  except  to  introdaoe  aiter  the  words 
tt  any  pension"  the  words  "  not  incladed  in  the  fee  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section;"  and  again  ifter  tin  word  "maa^"  the  words  "not 
indhund  to  tlie  fte  10 ~----- 
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I  Hiiluiiit  thoM'  m^vortil  ameudments  as  designed  to  supply  defects  ii 
tilt*  Ktatutois  to  wbioh  my  atteutiou  hUB  been  directed  by  the  UnitMl 
btiUoN  altomoyH, 

BPKCIAI.  AGENCIES. 


In  wiiiUH'tioii  with  the  subject  just  discussed  it  is  proper  I 
advert  iwirticularlv  to  that  chiss  of  t'nmds  iuflieted  upon  the  (roveniiD«« 
l\v  apphcauts  aiul  chuuiants  for  i^onsion.  It  does  not  admit  of  doah 
that  iiniKKsitious  aiv  daily  practianl  uinm  this^  bureau,  involving  is  tfar 
a^^iv^a(o  no  inoimsidenible  amount  of  money,  a^inst  which  ibr  pw 


tiou.  besides  the  daujji^r  that  in  the  distribution  K*f  these  asennf«.  * 
much  s^ni^ht  for  by  clerks,  the  practict*  may  dtro^nerate  :n:o  ^rr»«<fti  fivrr 
it  ism  without  duo  \vjranl  to  the  suitabient->5  ot  ih*-  A^ni  f.c  ibe  rw?*^ 
Mblc  duty  imiHKkHl,  I  submit  that,  under  th^  r:i*x  liv,i.ra'^»>-  dir^rac 
it  cannot 't^lU\  ac^vmplish  the  obuv:  ivr\:es:p!a:c^i  ^y  tL-  at-t^xs: 
At  prt^s^uit  the  bunuu  Unxnues  coim'-afc:::  c:  :S>:>e  fr.*oi>  *.iL,j 
voluntary  n^proiknitations  of  neijir^ilyrs  Jtz^l  orii-crs^  y^-v  i^-* 
^jiuntlx,  fnnn  malevolent  uioiives.  .-.vv.  so-zinr^zir-^  i  •-":'-■•:?**<  tr.m 
otto  ivusidenitions  ex^mnuiriioate  :he  fj«:r>  :.^  :iT  •.'•.ciiL:>5?o..i»*r. 

I;  ;s  no:  u*.\  p;;rjx^s<^  t>>  do*,^rt\ :i:c  :i?r  ^ilzi.^*t  .nS  rs  c  ujhij s^rjh 
men  ;:;  the  oi*uv  to  «hov.:  lii.s  a^CkV  lis  itr^z.  ir.oL  rjn*  t.  rzj- 
Ass:i::u\i.  The  pror.ipi  and  i'^strll:*:*:-:  'JZ'--i'<\c^z-.*  c^  iu»i  iitia»-r  urj 
o.:;xvC;o:»  have  do:i>:!i^^^  n-Iievtxi  :bt  rM>  .c  1111:1-  xito-^c^-itr  » 
suv.urs;  l^;:  ;V.e>o  t\>i:!ts  have  '^•ntT-  ;c  n— •?•?*<  >*  ui-— L  ziat  t^. 
;;::e".uu^i  to  Iv  ivnwUHi  siili  raiii.:T.i  ri.r  L3«i  iiirir.*  F-*-d  j.  •nr^  oc 
r.:>MXMV^j^rtx;s  |\Ans  v>l  the  vri>- STi».*<   »c  Ztrr---c^  —-j^Ofi.  :•-  zi»t  tdhrt 

M*N:\\^\er.  ia  verv"  few  insHAiK^r*  liiiv<    rMv:-i.?'   :t^^    £tr^iJi-sl   ii-»ir'*'  if 


I  ■  •- 
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California,  and  the  Territories.  Furtlier,  that  one  clerk  of  experieiic<^ 
and  qiialjfications  be  constituted  tbe  speojal  agent  of  each  district,  who 
fiball  spend  in  such  territory  the  months  of  December,  January,  Febru- 
ary, June,  July,  and  August,  of  each  year|no  one  clerk-to  occupy 
the  same  district  two  years  in  succession.  The  duty  of  these  specif 
agents  should  be  supervisory  as  well  as  detective,  his  duty  being  not 
only  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  suspicions  cases  referred  to  him 
directly  from  the  ofBee,  and  to  look  up  every  possible  case  in  his  district 
not  actually  presented  from  the  flies,  but  likewise  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  status  of  x>^asiou  agents,  attorneys,  and  examining  surgeons, 
exhibit  their  needs,  report  their  modes  of  transacting  their  duties,  and 

gerform  such  other  functions  in  connection  with  the  department  as  the 
ommissioner  may  fW)m  time  to  time  designate.  Each  clerk  thus 
employed  should  receive  the  annual  salary  to  which  his  clerical  grade 
entitles  him,  and,  in  addition,  five  cents  per  mile  whOe  actually  travel- 
ing on  duty,  and  five  dollars  per  day  when  engaged  in  his  district. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  government  is  annually 
disbursing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
its  beneficence;  and,  per  aonlra,  that  the  number  of  rightful  claimants 
now  precluded  from  their  just  dues  is  very  large.  The  system  proposed 
is  designed  to  cover  these  defects  in  a  large  degree  and  thus  save 
immense  sums  now  lost  to  the  government. 

DISCBETIONASY  POWEBS. 

Serious  abuses  of  privilege  and  flagrant  violations  of  morality  on  the 
part  of  claimants  under  the  present  system  exist,  which  seem  to  require 
that  the  Commissioner  be  clothed  with  discretionary  power  to  adopt  such 
means  as  may  most  certainly  vindicate  the  pui^ioses  of  eqnal  justice  and 
good  morals.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  evils  which 
existing  laws  fail  to  reach. 

Instances  are  constantly  occurring  where  claimants  and  pensioners 
have  assisted,  by  afSdavit  and  otherwise,  to  establish  fraudulent  claims 
for  others,  kuowing  them  to  be  such.  Acts  like  these  should  certainly 
disqualify  the  jwrpetrator  for  the  protection  and  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment in  any  and  all  respects.  In  England  a  pensioner  guilty  of  frauds 
of  any  sort  upon  the  government,  thereby  justly  forfeits  all  title  to  his 
pension. 

Widows,  in  increasing  numbers,  cohabit  without  marriage,  refusing 
this  solemn  legal  sanction  for  fear  of  losing  their  pensions  thereby. 
Others  live  openly  in  prostitution  for  the  same  object.  Thus  is  tbe  gov- 
ernment placed  unwittingly  in  the  strange  attitude  of  offering  a  premium 
□pon  immorality,  of  which  it  should  be  reUeved. 

Pensioners  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison,  frequently  leave  wife 
or  children  destitute.  Others,  immediately  after  drawing  their  pension, 
devote  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  to  tbe  moat  dissipated  and  riotous 
courses,  while  the  money  lasts. 

Endowing  tbe  Commissioner  with  discretionary  power  to  distribute 
the  pension,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  to  the  most  needy  and  desen'ing, 
would,  I  submit,  prove  to  be  wise  and  judicious  legislation.  Experience 
has  exhibited,  in  the  few  caaes  in  which  the  office  has  interfered,  most 
beneficial  results  to  the  pensioner  and  bis  funily.  Where  the  widow  or 
children  suffer  from  the  neglect  or  desertion  of  the  husband  or  father,  or 
upon  his  failure  to  contribute  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  pension  to  their 
support,  the  Commissioner  should  have  the  power  to  divert  the  money 
from  the  reckless  and  cruel  pensioner,  and  bestow  it  upon  his  unoffend- 
ing and  dependent  connections. 
62  Ab 
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ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  AND  SOUCITOS. 

The  labors  of  the  ofiSce  have  of  late  years  so  largely  increaaedf  m 
account  of  new  questions  arising  firom  recent  and  repeated  enactmeDU 
and  other  causes,  as  to  render  essential  the  appointment  of  an  assistam 
Commissioner,  who  shall  comprise  among  his  duties  that  of  solicitor. 
The  multitudinous  inquiries,  oral  and  written,  to  be  answered  by  Um 
head  of  the  bureau,  the  necessity  of  frequent  decisions  involving  tk 
proper  construction  of  the  x>ension  laws,  impose  a  disproportionate  shan 
of  work  upon  the  Commissioner.  Failing  the  time  and  ability  to  di» 
pose  of  this  accumulated  material,  much  of  the  labor  is  necessarily  casl 
off  upon  the  chief  clerk,  thus  impairing  his  usefulness  as  an  execntiit 
officer,  which  it  was  intended  he  should  be.  An  assistant  Commisaooef 
would  liberate  the  chief  clerk  from  this  extraneous  work,  greatly  facili- 
tate the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  office,  and  from  his  legal  knowMp 
and  training  more  successfully  determine  questions  of  law,  a  proper 
understanding  of  which  is  so  essential  to  correct  official  results. 

CLEBICAL  FORGE. 

Of  the  clerical  force  of  this  office  there  are  employed  nnder  aatbontr 
of  the  act  of  February  25, 1863,  55  clerks,  of  the  following  grades:  8 of 
the  fourth  class,  10  of  the  third,  12  of  the  second,  and  25  of  the  first. 
The  last  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  this  iwrtion  of  the  employe 
provides  for  their  retention  in  office  until  June  30, 1869,  ^^and  no  l<mgtr.^ 

Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  there  are  employed  80  clerks^  viz:  10 
of  fourth  class,  18  of  third,  24  of  second,  and  28  of  first.  Tliis  act  exiMPtf 
by  its  own  limitation  on  the  2d  of  March,  1869,  but  appropriation  htf 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  force  employed  under  it,  to  June  3U. 
1869. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  without  further  pro\ision  by  Congress,  the 
clerical  force  of  this  office  must  be  reduced  by  the  discharge  of  K>a. 
leaving  upon  the  rolls  only  91.  besides  those  known  as  "  temporarj-.*  <H 
this  latter  class  provided  for  oy  special  annual  legislation,  there  arenuw 
upon  the  rolls  23. 

While  the  number  of  original  claims  pending  in  this  office  under  the 
act  of  July  14,  1862,  has  been  materially  riHhued  during  tbe  past  yrar. 
applications  for  increase  and  arrears  under  sujiplementary  a<*tis,  iu^rf 
e8j)ecially  that  approved  July  27,  1SG8,  are  received  in  large  numlrrs. 
in  consequence  of  which  the  anticipated  labor  of  the  office  has  not  Um 
gi'eatly  diminished  since  the  last  annual  rei)ort.  In  contemplation  ut 
these  facts,  I  cannot  recommend  a  greater  reduction  of  the  foix-e  tLi' 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  provisions  for  **  temiwnur" 
clerks.  Any  unexpected  surplus  above  the  nimiber  requin^l  for  ihr 
speedy  and  equitable  adjustment  of  claims  now  iK^nding  an<l  hcnnillrr 
received,  would  be  advantageously  employed  in  consolidating  and  amin:: 
ing  the  accumulated  records  and  jjapers  in  cases  already  dispixsiil  i»r". 
revising  the  action  of  the  office  thereupon ;  and,  so  far  as  pnictiraM**. 
reducing  to  convenient  ibrm  for  future  reference  and  action  the  detaikti 
history  of  the  Pension  Office  in  connection  with  the  late  war. 

INCREASED   COMPENSATION. 

In  the  despatch  of  the  heavy  and  still  increasing  business  of  tbi 
bureau,  the  labors  of  the  Commissioner  are  materially  facilitated  bvtlK* 
experienced  and  faithful  gentlemen  who  oc<»upy  the  ]M)sitions  of  ihiri 
clerk  and  chiefs  of  division.  The  onerous  and  n^sixmsible  duties  devulv 
ing  upon  them  are  fully  e(iuivalent  to  thos(»  of  officers  of  the  siimeclasft^ 
in  any  dex)artmeut  of  the  government  service,  while  their  tm|^ri^  siv 
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mach  Btnaller  and  wholly  inadequate.  Tbe  justice  of  iDcreaaing  their 
compensation  especially  is  to  me  apparent,  and  I  therefore  urge  that 
provision  may  he  made  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed. 

The  necessity  and  justice  of  an  increase  of  salaries  to  the  clerks 
generally  has  heen  too  ftiUy  and  frequently  discussed  to  admit  of  an 
original  snggestion  in  their  behalf.  It  is  a  patent  fact,  that  while  it 
requires  in  most  cases  the  recommendation  of  at  least  one  congressional 
representative  to  secnre  for  an  applicant  a  clerical  apx>ointment,  the 
compensation  is  not  equal  to  that  of  positions  of  eqaal  Te8x>on8ibility 
elsewhere.  Commended  by  their  representatives  as  the  most  worthy 
candidates  for  these  positions  in  their  respective  districts,  compelled  to 
live  far  from  home  and  friends,  and  subjected  to  all  the  additional 
expenses  and  privations  incident  to  such  a  life,  they  have  settled  here, 
to  leam  that  in  a  position  once  perhaps  eagerly  sought,  and  secured  only 
upon  the  higliest  testimonials,  they  are  accumulating  nothing,  but  are 
actually  worse  off  than  those  associates  left  at  home  to  pursue  private 
vocations,  independent  of  influential  interference. 
aEOBOANIZATION. 

The  importantand  humane  objects  contemplated  by  the  Pension  Bareaa 
require  corresponding  energy  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  ofBce, 
that  the  great  public  interests  involved  shall  not  sufl'er  by  neglect  or 
delay.  To  this  end  a  system  of  rules  has  been  a<lopted  which,  if  faith- 
fully executed,  cannot  fail  to  add  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  clerical 
force.  The  result  will  be  the  prompt  despatch  of  business  in  every  sec- 
tion, and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  delays  in  deciding  the  numerous 
claims  now  unsettled.  * 

BTATTJT^T  OSnSSION. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  failure  to  provide,  in 
the  act  of  July  27, 18C8,  for  casvaltws  in  the  naval  service,  occurring  in 
line  of  duty.  At  present  only  those  are  entitled  to  pension  who  Lave 
contracted  disease  or  received  wounds,  and  the  dependents  of  such  as 
have  died  therefrom,  leaving  unprovided  for  that  large  class  drowned  or 
killed  or  disabled  by  tbe  various  accidents  incident  to  naval  service.  As 
this  defect  was,  doubtless,  overlooked,  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  it 
to  secure  its  correction. 

CODIFICATION    OF   THE  LAWS. 

In  the  present  fragmentary  and  confused  condition  of  the  pension  laws 
and  legal  decisions  thereunder,  a  well-digested  and  systematized  body 
of  law,  dispensing  with  what  is  cumbersome  and  useless,  and  retaining 
in  an  easy  form  for  reference  all  that  is  imporiant  in  past  and  recent 
enactments,  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded.  I  respectfully  urge, 
therefore,  an  early  aud  complete  codification  of  the  various  statutes,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  perspicuous  and  easy  of  application. 

DEFICIENCT  OP  ROOM. 
I  deem  it  proper  earnestly  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  contracted 
accommodations  for  clerks  in  this  bureau,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
additional  arrangement  for  their  comfort.  At  present  many  of  the  rooms 
are  crowded  to  an  extent  which  interferes  vitally  with  the  proper  des- 
patch of  the  public  business,  and,  in  a  sanitarj-  view,  is  exceedingly  per- 
nicious. A  number  of  deaths  from  tj-phoid  fever  have  occurred  in  the 
department  within  a  few  months,  traceable  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  this  dis- 
regard of  hygienic  requirements.  It  is  respectfiilly  suggested  that  Coii- 
gi-ess  be  petitioned  to  give  the  Comnussioner  power  to   rent  such 
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additional  rooms  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  make  a  soitalde  ^p» 
priation  for  sucli  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  the  humane  objects  for  which  the  bnreaa  was  oxffaiui 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all  who  are,  either  dirmtly  at 
indirectly,  connected  with  the  pension  system.  It  is  the  pride  rf  am 
republic  tliat  in  no  land  on  the  globe  are  the  families  of  soldiera  nwiT 
regarded  and  better  provided  for  than  in  our  own ;  aud  the  depmdav 
of  the  foreigner  who  fought  uid  died  uuder  our  flag  bless  beneath  ilia 
skies  the  generous  provision  of  a  government  which  dispenses  ita  bomit; 
to  all  alike,  wherever  the  claim  exists. 

Recognizing  the  broad  humanity  upon  which  the  office  is  based,  it 
shall  be  my  honest  effort,  while  in  every  possible  manner  protectisg  Ik 
government  against  traud  and  imposition,  to  allow  no  trifling  infonulitr 
or  omissiou  to  stand  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  full  justioe  to  thegaDut 
soldier  or  sailor  aud  his  dependent  survivors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  re8i>ectfully,  your  obedient  servaat, 
CHEIS.  C.  COX, 

Comminiomr. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browkino, 

r  of  the  Jnfmor. 
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Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  army  pensiona  at 

several  States  and  Territorial  for  toe  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


agencies  in  Hie 


Widow*,  chil- 
dren,  nothera, 
■iclen,  &.e. 


ArkansHl . 

Connpclicat 

CKllfomiB 

District  of  CoiDoibia  . . 

Detswu* 

Indiana 

IlliDoli 

KcDtQchy . . 

Loaitians 

Maine 

MascachnMlU 

HBrrland 

Miaaonri 

Uicbigan 

MiDiieaotB 

New  Kampabire 

New  VoTk 

New  Joraej 

North  Carolina 

Nebmka 

New  Meika 

Ohio 

Orrgon 

PcnnsjlTania 

Rhode  Iniaad 

Tanneasee 

Verioonl 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Win-OBsiD 

WoahingtoB  Terrilorj . . 

Total 


$5,062  50 

lU4,4ti3e7 

7.E93  94 

153, 375  63 

19,417  17 
^5,32S  16 


7,484,816  85 


145,474  ei 

335,085  99 

9,ai3  68 

155,319  44 

40,624  69 

1,404,853  11 

1,277,95^66 

683,270  07 

556,796  41 

70,467  69 

46,595  78 

638,486  44 

920,815  74 

155, 399  44 

608,928  33 

788,629  6 

148,814  7 

317.968  03 

8,518,773  13 

346,448  06 

38,831  80 

9, 151  48 

2,494  93 

1,  KO,  853  5:{ 

877  49 

1,86^,04-2  09 

108, 178  16 

413.572  ()7 

308,476  13 

a7,93r  ■■ 


16,173,781  93 


$50,657  13 

429,609  80 

16,807  62 

308,595  07 

60,041  80 

1,900,075  27 

2,027,679  48 

821,537  06 

667,226  34 

114,099  87 

72,962  48 

1,021,805  01 

1,  MOT,  333  40 

240,509  41 

674,603  19 

1,148,103  26 

311.471  45 

493,071  67 

3,804,726  33 

516,345  86 

45,842  61 

J4,358  II 

3,542  92 

2,4.2,856  43 

3,213  11 

2,831,476  74 

146,297  28 

4»ie,757  62 

476,183  70 

37, 107  46 

393, 101  35 

828,452  44 

1,285  94 
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Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  'hands  of  agents  for  payimg  armff 

30(A  daji  of  June,  1868. 


mdu 


State. 


Arkansas 


Connecticut 

California 

District  of  Colombia 

Delaware 

Indiana 


Illinois 


Iowa 


Kentnckj 


Kansas ... 
Louisiana 
Maine .... 


Massachusetts 
Maryland  .... 
Missouri 


Michigan 


Mionesota 

New  Hampshire 


New  York. 


New  Jersey  . . . 
North  Cnrolina 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsjlvania. 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee.... 


Vermont 


Virgioia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ... 


Washington  Territory 


Agency. 


Total 


Little  Rock 

Fort  Gibson 

Hartford 

San  Francisco 

Washington  city 

Dover 

Indianapolis 

Madison 

Fort  Wayne 

Sbringfield 

Chicago 

Centralia 

Quincy 

Des  Moines 

Fairfield 

Dubuque 

Louisville 

Lexington 

Topeka 

New  Orleans 

Augusta 

Portland 

Bangor 

Boston 

Baltimore 

St.  Louis 

Macon  City 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

St,  Paul 

Concord 

Portsmouth 

Albanv  

New  York  city,  (invMs) 
New  York  city,  (wid's) 

Canandaigua 

Brooklyn 

Trenton 

Raleigh 

Oroaba 

Santa  F6 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Oregon  City 

Philadelphia,  (invd's)  . 
Philadelphia,  (wid's).. 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Nashville 

Knoxville 

St.  Johnsbury 

Rutland 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

La  Crosse 

Vancouver 


Deduct  amount  due  P.  W.  Maxey,  marked  thus  (*) 
Leaving  a  balance  due  the  United  States  of. . 


Name  of  agent. 


James  W.  Demb  j  ... 

John  B.  Jones 

Guy  R.Phelpa 

James  W.  Shanklin. . 

Robert  Clarke 

David  F.  Burton 

Joseph  P.  Wigffins  . . 

MarkTilton 

Solomon  D.  Bay  lias.. 

Ira  J.  Bloomfield 

Charles  T.  Hotchkist. 

Carson  D.  Hay 

James  M.  Rice  ...... 

J.  D.  Thompson 

David  B.  Wilson 

Mordecai  Moblej 

Edward  F.Galli^her. 
Alexander  H.  AdanM. 
Charles  B.  Lines  .... 
Frederick  J.  Knapp.. 

Henry  Boynton 

Monroe  A.  Blanchard. 

Gideon  Mayo 

George  C.  Trumbnll. 
Thomas  King  Carroll. 

Egbert  B.  Brown 

J.  T.  Clemento 

Henry  Barnes 

George  W.  Allen  .... 
Reuben  B.  Gelusha.. 

David  Cross 

James  H.  Shapley  .. 

Deodatus  Wright 

F.  C.Wagner 

Alpheus  Fobes 

Leander  M.  Drury 

William  V.  Porter... 
Philemon  Dickinson  . 

Charles  H.  Belvin 

Edwin  A.  Allen 

James  L.  Collins 

Joe  W.  Dwyer 

William  E.  Davis  . . . 

Lucien  Swift 

Henry  Warren 

Enoch  W.  C.  Greene. 

F.  F.  Burmeister 

James  McGregor 

William  H.  Townsend 
Powhattan  W.  Maxey 

John  Caldwell 

Edward  C.  Redington 

Newton  Kellogg 

James  T.  Sutton,  jr.. 
John  M.  Doddridge.. 
Thomas  Reynolds  . . . 
Michael  H.  Fitch.... 

John  A.  Kellogg 

Samuel  W.  Brown. .. 


$10, 196  U 

.\SI0  74 

24,  SIS  « 

4,tM3  94 

2,28D1S 

1,910  » 

]0&,127  7f 

16,0WS 

30,00SS 

51.  Ill  SI 

3,ttl» 

7,93191 
81,  OK  51 


68, 

31,  til  • 

3o,att« 
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8,937  9 

10,8»C 
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J1,<9D8 

88,799  71 
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77,008  9 

14,999  V 

51,319  91 

9,9BiH 

8,9M« 

44,0ttt§» 
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45,817  « 

7,«3e7l 

33,323  61 

26,7»« 

3U,569*T> 
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1.457  «•? 
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9,797t9 

1,968  » 


1,433,19111 
O^ttlOl 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIB& 

Department  of  the 'Intesiob, 

Office  of  iNDiAif  Affaibs, 

November  23^  1868L 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  usual  annnal  report  U 
this  office,  briefly  reviewing  the  condition  of  our  Indian  affairs  aiid  reb- 
tions  during  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  last  report  and  iht 
present  time,  and  presenting  such  suggestions  and  recommendatioDStf 
are  deemed  essential  for  the  proper  management  of  the  service. 

For  information  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  various  tribes.  I  respectfliDT 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  agents  of  the  govenunciit 
having  direct  charge  and  supervision  of  them,  which  will  be  fMmd 
among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report,  believing  that  they  wiD 
fhmish  a  history  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  present  a  sufficient  viev  of 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  adopted  for  civilization  of  tkis 
people,  as  will  tend  to  encourage  all  who  have  any  concern  in  thdr 
present  and  future  condition  to  hope  for  increasing  good  results. ' 

The  Indian  population  within  the  bounds  of  the  Unit-ed  States  is  aboot 
300,000,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska  Territory.  It  is  sad  to  think  tkit 
they  are  decreasing  from  year  to  year,  fading  so  rapidly  away  firom  tk 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  causes  thereof,  as  well  as  of  mnch  of  tk 
misery  and  degradation  prevailing,  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  inUf- 
tine  wars,  the  entailment  of  loathsome  diseases  by  vicious  whites,  and  to 
the  effects  of  indulgence  in  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors ;  and  these  evil^ 
it  is  feared,  will  continue  to  exist  to  an  alarming  extent^  despite  the  efforti 
to  remove  or  even  mitigate  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  our  wilder  Indian  tribes  diav 
a  strong  disposition  to  emerge  from  their  savage  state  and  throw  aade 
their  barbarous  customs.  They  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  chaDge 
in  the  advancing  tide  of  the  white  race  and  in  the  disappearing  of  the 
buffalo  and  other  game,  hence  they  understand  their  only  hope  for  the 
future  is  in  the  abandonment  of  their  present  mode  of  life  for  that  bK- 
ter  one  of  industrial  pursuits.  With  the  serai-civilized,  slow  progress  i« 
I  made  in  their  improvement.    The  causes  are  so  well  known,  having  Uh-h 

fully  set  forth  in  previous  annual  rei)ort«,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
reiterate  them,  and  uutil  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  surmounted  or 
removed  it  is  not  reasonable  to  look  for  any  great  change, 

A  civilization  of  any  account  with  them  must  be  a  work  of  time, 
patiently  and  hoi)efully  prosecuted ;  of  libemlity  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernnient,  and  a  faithfid  and  prompt  fuliilmeut  of  all  its  obligations  and 
promises. 

This  work  also  should  enlist  the  s^Tnpathy  of  all  lovers  of  humanitT 
and  incite  to  its  practical  demonstrations  the  di\ine  spirit  of  charity  !• 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  showTi. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  assign  any  reasons  for  it,  but  it  is  quite  appaial 
that  the  same  interest  is  not  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  red  BK 
by  bringing  him  under  moral  and  religious  influences,  on  the  pttl* 
benevolent  and  Christian  organizations  of  the  country,  as  in 
IVIany  of  the  tribes  have  no  schools  and  are  without  any  religioitft^^ 
tion  whatever;  with  them  the  door  is  wide  open,  and  fleldslbr^ 
labor  and  benevolent  ettbrt  are  presented  everywhere,  appi^* 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  of  tl^ 
and  the  government  should  invite  the  co-oi)eration«  4r 
protecting,  educating  and  elevating  the  race  to  a  i 
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of  all  Christian  societies  or  indindnals  vho  may  be  disposed  to  take  part 
in  tbe  work,  and  should  liberally  assist  in  tlie  mainteuanco  of  schools 
and  mission  establishments. 

It  is  grati^'ing  and  encouraging  to  observe  that  in  negotiating  treaties 
with  the  Idaho  tribes,  of  late  years,  the  importance  of  making  pro\-isiou 
for  their  educational  interests  has  been  prominently  kept  in  view,  and  ^ 
no  doubt  highly  beneficial  results  will  follow  all  judicious  arranguments  , 
and  efforts  that  may  be  made  for  thut  puqiose.  With  most  of  the  tribes ' 
there  has  been  peace  during  the  past  year,  nud  friendship  has  marked 
their  conduct  towards  the  government  and  its  citizens,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  been  endeavoring  with  their  limited  meaus  aud'tiualifica- 
tions  to  supitort  themselves  and  in  various  re8i)ect8  better  their  estate. 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  those  settled  ou  rcser\-aticus, 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil.  With  others,  however,  there  have  beeu 
serious  difBcuIties,  which  have  so  exten<le<l  that  it  may  be  said  wo  have 
now  an  ludiau  war  ou  hand.  The  parties  in  hostility  are  the  Cheyeunes 
and  Arapahoes  of  the  upper  Arka.nsas  river.  With  members  of  these 
tribes  there  has  been  clearly  a  \'iolatioi!  of  tlieir  solemn  treaty  promises  to 
keep  the  peace  and  refrain  from  doing  injury  t«  citizeua  and  their 
property;  promises  made  scarcely  a  year  ago  to  the  commissioners  sent 
to  treat  with  them  for  a  settlement  of  all  former  dlfllculties  and  for 
their  futnre  good  behavior. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  renewal  of  their  bad  conduct  on 
grounds  lying  behind  the  immediate  occasion  of  its  outbreak. 

It  is  believed  that  the  existing  war  with  the  Arapahocs  and  Chcycnnes  / 
was  occasioned  by  the  withholding  the  deli^'erJ'  to  them  of  the  gims  and  / 
ammunition  which  the  peace  commission  had  said  they  should  have.        ' 

Some  of  their  young  meu  went  out  from  their  camps  and  peri>etrated 
gross  outrages  and  murders  duriug  the  past  summer,  by  which  acts 
nearly  all  of  their  tribes  have  become  involved  iu  hostility  towards  the 
government.  It  is  true  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  witliheld  for  a 
time,  but  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  it — tbe  Cheyennes  hud  not  kept 
the  peace.  In  Juno  last  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  Kaw  Indians, 
with  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  Osages  and  Pawnees,  they  have  beeu  at 
enmity,  and  iu  passing  through  the  settlements  of  the  whites  to  do  so 
committed  a  number  of  depre^tions;  because  of  this  and  their  threat 
to  attack  the  Kaws  again,  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  department  not 
to  put  arms  into  their  hands,  as  in  all  probability,  in  the  event  of  carry- 
ing their  threat  into  execution,  they  would  como  iu  conflict  with  the 
whites,  and  thus  a  war  be  brought  on. 

After  a  while,  however,  in  view  of  the  promises  of  the  peace  commis- 
sioners, and  excitement  among  the  Indians,  the  arms  aitd  ammunition 
were  delivered,  first  to  the  Arapahoes,  by  Superintendent  Murphy  and 
Agent  Wynkoop,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  to  the  Cbeyenues  on  the 
9th  August  {they  pledging  that  the  arms  should  not  be  used  against  tho 
whites,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  support  for  themselves  by 
hunting)  by  the  latter  officer,  who  rei)ort«d  in  regard  to  the  matter,  that 
he  uever  knew  the  Indians  to  be  better  satisfied  and  so  contented;  that 
tliey  Ictt  i'or  tlieir  luuitiug  gio«n<U,  and  ho  wus  si\ro  there  would  be  no 
trouble  with  them.  But  he  judged  too  favorably  of  appeaiaui^es,  for 
some  members  of  the  tribes  were  either  then,  or  li  ad  been  but  a  few  divya 
previous,  committing  grow  outragea  and  luurilom  of  citizens  vipon  lue 
Haline  and  SoWmOB  rivon.  -Blithe ttlbetantiaJ  causP  of  this  wav  iw  *"  *"-' 
fuun<l  iu  the  f!aatkXfyliJjttt^iJlAutaiU'£Ut  want  of  appiovriationi 
'  ttVecartotV" 
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Saline  and  Solomon  rivers  bronght  them  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
settlements,  and  of  their  enemies,  the  Raws  and  Osage^,  and  presented  t» 
them  temptations  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  seems  to  hftre 
possessed  them  the  moment  Agent  Wynkoop,  in  obedience  to  ordcn, 
refused  to  deliver  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  the  peace  ooonus- 
sioners  had  promised  them. 

Bqually  as  troublesome  are  the  Eiowas  and  Gomanches,  a  part  of 
whom  have  been  guilty  of  raiding  the  past  year  into  Texas,  the  Ghickasiw 
nation  and  at  the  Witchita  agency;  and  have  broken  faith  with  the  goTcn* 
ment;  and  it  is  not  improbable  all  of  these  tribes  may  be  drawn  into  hos- 
tilities and  join  those  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes.  who  are  ben; 
driven  south  into  their  country.  They  have  a  number  oi  captives  takn 
in  their  raids  whom  they  promise  to  give  up.     Their  d<nn|^  so^  asd 

S remising  not  to  raid  upon  Texas  citizens  nor  upon  their  Indian  nei^ 
ors,  will  be  made  conditions  upon  which  their  annuity  goods  wifl  be 
distributed  to  them. 

The  friendly  i)ortions  of  these  four  tribes,  who  deprecate  war  and  hai 
no  part  in  the  recent  raids  and  hostilities,  it  is  feared  will  soffer  with  tk 
guilty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  militair  to 
punish  the  offenders.  To  prevent  this  it  was  deemed  proper  that  stqii 
should  be  taken  to  gather  them  at  some  suitable  point  on  their  respectiw 
reservations,  under  the  care  of  their  agents,  and  provision  made  for  thor 
support  With  this  object  in  view  Agents  Boone  and  Wynkoop  hire 
been  directed  to  repair  to  Fort  Cobb  and  gather  around  them  there  sock 
of  these  tribes  as  are  friendly,  and  those  who  may  come  in  promisinf^to 
be  x)eaceable.  K  the  hostile  i>ortion  of  these  tribes  will  not  cease  thrir 
war  and  outrages,  and  join  the  peaceably  disposed,  they  should  be  puB- 
isbed  with  severity,  and  the  claims  of  the  guilty  upon  the  govenuncnt 
under  treaty  stipulations,  declared  by  Congress  forfeited. 

Hostilities,  to  some  extent,  yet  exist  on  the  part  of  the  wild,  wariike 
Apaches  of  Incw  Mexico  and  Arizona  Territories,  and  an  unsatisfiEMtnirT 
condition  of  things  will  continue  with  these  tribes  until  something  is  doiie 
in  the  way  of  esteblishing  them  upon  reser\'ation8  or  restricting  them  to 
particular  districts  of  country,  with  such  aid  as  policy  may  require  to 
bring  about  and  maintain  a  friendly  disposition  on  their  part  toward 
citizens  and  neighboring  tribes.  At  least  treaties  of  peace  should  bp 
entered  into  with  them,  and  a  clear  understanding  had  of  their  reJationas 
to  the  government  for  the  better  protection  of  persons  and  property. 

I  here  call  attention  to  an  interesting  report  made  by  Captain  Chariw 
A.  Wliittior  to  General  James  B.  Fry,  commanding  military*  di\iKioo  o( 
the  Pacilic,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  tribes  in  Arizona,  a  copy 
of  which  was  furnished  your  department  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War.    It  is  among  the  papers  herewith. 

Information  has  been  received  from  the  governor  of  Idaho  Territorr 
that  the  war  canied  on  for  some  time  past  by  the  Snake  and  other  Indi- 
ans, upon  the  border  of  Idaho,  is  virtually  ended,  the  military  operatioitf 
against  them  having  been  successful  in  capturing  many  and  compelhiic 
the  rest  to  sue  for  peace,  a  result  highly  creditable  to  the  efflciencv  rf 
that  arm  of  the  service  in  that  quarter. 

The  Sioux  tribes  of  western  Dakota,  who  were  for  several  years  jnst 
prior  to  the  present  year  engaged  in  war  against  the  government,  art 
now,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  comi>aratively  pejiceable,  and  hopes  an? 
entertained  that  no  serious  trouble  will  arise  with  them  hereafter. 

The  eflbrts  of  the  peace  commission,  coniix)sed  of  civilians  and  office? 
of  the  army,  appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate  the  causes  of  tb^ 
war  and  to  arrange  for  peace,  have  been  attended  yrith  success  to  a  gnat 
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degree,  and  lasting  beneficial  results  will  uo  doubt  follow  a  faithful  and 
prompt  folfilmeut  of  their  promises  to  the  Indians,  and  of  the  treaty 
stipulations  entered  int«  with  them.  They  made  a  treaty  with  the  con- 
federated northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  ou  the  lOth  of  May,  and 
the  Mountain  Crow  tribe  on  the  7th  May  last,  which  have  been  ratified 
and  proclaimed;  one  with  the  Brul6  and  other  Sioux  on  the  20th  April 
ultimo,  which  has  sot  yet  been  submitted  to  the  department,  and  also 
one  with  the  Ogallalla  Sioux  ou  the  25th  May,  to  which  a  number  of 
MinuecoDJou  chiefs  added  their  signatures.  This  treaty  has  been  retained 
at  Fort  Laramie  that  it  may  be  signed  by  the  Sans  Ares  and  Oucpapas 
bands  of  Sioux. 

The  main  featores  of  these  several  treaties  are :  the  binding  the  Indians,  ) 
parties  thereto,  to  keep  the  peace,  the  providing  for  the  several  tribes  a  I 
suitable  reservation,  and  the  means  for  their  education  and  civilization,  | 

In  accordance  with  the  promises  made  by  these  commissioners  to  the 
Sioux,  the  military  posts  designated  as  C.  F.  Smith,  Phil.  Kearney,  and 
Bene,  in  the  Powder  Eiver  country,  the  establishment  of  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  their  late  hostilities,  have  been  withdrawu,  and 
the  Indians  are  now  satisfied  on  that  point. 

Two  of  the  commissioners,  General  Sherman  and  Colonel  Tax>pan,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  N'avajo  tril>e  at  Fort  Sumner,  S'ew  Mexico,  on 
the  1st  of  June  last,  and  it  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Navajoes  several  years  ago,  being  then  bos- 
tile,  were  captured  in  their  country,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  by  the  mili- 
tarj-,  and  taken  to  the  Bosque  Kedondo,  ou  the  Pecos  river,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  New  Mexico.  The  reservation  proving  to  be  unsuitable,  and 
the  Navjyoes  becoming  very  much  dissatisfied  and  threatening  to  leave, 
and  the  government  being  at  a  heavy  expense  to  support  them,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  procure  for  them  a  new  location,  and  hence  this 
treaty  was  made,  which  provides  a  reservation  in  their  old  home.  They 
have  since  left  the  Bosque  Bedondo,  and  are  now  being  established  upon 
the  new  reservation. 

General  Augur,  as  a  commissioner,  substituted  for  General  Sherman, 
during  the  past  summer  visited  Utah  Territory,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Foitr  Bridger,  in  July,  with  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  tribes,  rang- 
ing in  Idaho  and  Utah  Territories,  which  provides  for  their  establishment 
upon  a  reservation  in  Wind  Kiver  valley;  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been 
received  by  the  departmeut. 

The  new  treaties  made  by  this  peace  commission  in  18C7,  at  Medicine 
Lodge  creek,  Kansas,  with  the  coufederated  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes, 
and  the  confederated  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  and  whi(;h  were 
before  the  Senate  the  past  winter^  have  since  been  ratified  and  proclaimed. 

Treaties  wore  moAe  in  1867  with  tribes  in  Kansas,  for  their  removal  to 
the  Indian  country  south  of  that  State,  and  were  in  due  time  laid  before 
the  Senate.  That  body  advised  the  ratification,  with  amendments,  of 
tbose  made  with  the  Pottawatomies,  confederated  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Peorias,  Weas,  Eas- 
kaskias,  Piankeshaws,  Ottawas,  and  Wyandotts.  That  with  the  Potta- 
watomies has  been  ratified;  the  others  yet  remain  for  the  action  of  the 
President,  the  acceptance  of  the  amendments  by  the  Indians  having  been 
but  recently  received. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  2d  day  of  March  last  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  Tabequache,  Muacbe,  Capote,  Wemiuuchee,  Yampa, 
Grand  Biver,  and  Uintah  bauds  of  Utes  or  Utahs,  the  principal  feature 
of  which  is  the  placiug  these  bands— some  being  in  Colorado  and  others 
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in  New  Mexico — ^upon  a  large  reservation  in  Colorado,  and  the  estaUisii- 
ment  of  two  agencies  there;  it  also  provides  for  them  schools,  and  that 
they  shall  be  taught  in  agricoltore  and  the  mechauie  arts.  The  Seute 
has  advised  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  with  amendments. 

Information  has  been  received  that  some  of  the  bands  have  accepted 
the  amendments,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  all  wiD  accept  them. 

On  the  27th  May  ultimo  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  myself,  Sapera- 
tendent  Murphy,  and  Agents  Boone  and  Snow,  with  the  Osage  tribe,  io 
their  country,  by  which  the  Osages  agree  to  sell  about  8,000,000  acre^c^ 
land  in  Kansas  for  $1,600,000  to  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Gtt 
veston  Kailroad  Company,  and  they  agree  to  remove  and  settle  in  the 
Indian  country  south  of  Kansas. 

The  same  commissioners  also  negotiated  a  treaty  on  the  Ist  of  Jane  fdi 
lowing  with  the  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  Chippewas.  and  the  Mofr 
see  or  Christian  Indians.  Both  of  these  treaties  are  before  the  Senatf 
of  the  United  States. 

A  treaty  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  Mi 
of  July  last,  at  Washington,  with  the  Cherokees,  as  supplementary  ta 
and  explanatory  of,  the  treaty  concluded  with  that  x>eople  on  the  19A 
July,  1866;  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

During  the  past  spring,  by  authority  of  the  President,  Special  A^fDt 
J.  W.  Cullen  was  instructed  to  \isit  the  different  tribes  in  Montana  Tw 
ritory  to  effect  such  treaty  arrangements  as  might  be  best  for  the  inteiv«& 
of  the  Indians  and  the  citizens  of  that  Territory. 

Mr.  Cullen  has  recently  reached  this  city,  and  submitted  to  this  office 
treaties  made  by  him  with  the  Blood,  Piegan,  and  Blackfeet  Indiana 
Gros  Ventres,  Missouri  River  Crows,  and  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones. 
These  treaties  provide  for  the  extingiiishment  of  the  title  of  the  Indianf 
to  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  for  their  location  npon  districts  of 
country  suited  to  their  wants,  whei%  agencies  are  to  be  established  for 
them,  and  where  they  may  receive  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  anntii- 
ties  stipulated  to  be  paid  them. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  several  treaties  with  the  tribes  in  Kaa 
sas,  yet  before  the  Senate,  may  be  acted  upon,  and  their  ratificati^xi 
advised  at  the  next  session  of  that  body,  in  onler  that  the  coiitemphired 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  Kansas  to  the  Indian  country  may  hr 
speedily  eftected.  In  expectjition  of  the  change  they  thouffht  would  takf 
place  ere  this,  many  of  the  Indians  felt  little  or  no  interest  in  cultivatinj: 
and  improving  their  lands,  and  ceased  their  labors  in  a  great  meason*. 
They  have  also  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the  encxiachments  of  tbe 
whites,  who  are  but  too  eager  to  get,  even  by  unfair  means,  iwssessii^ 
of  their  lands.  I  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  a  previous  iiuDiu! 
report  that  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1865,  by  Superintendent  Irislu  with 
nearly  all  the  bands  of  Utah  Indians  in  Utah  Territory-,  contemphitinc 
their  removal  to  the  Uinta  reser\'ation,  beconftrme<l,  or  else  a  new  trrarr 
be  made.  The  Indians  are  poor,  and  the  game  upon  which  they  depenJ 
for  subsistence  is  by  no  means  abundant.  It  certainly  is  very  VlesiraN*' 
that  their  title  to  the  lands  in  the  Territory' be  extinguishetl^  and  tbeyh* 
permanently  located  on  the  reservation  relented  to,  where  they  c-oaW  1* 
helped,  and  put  in  the  way  of  being  made  self-sustaining  in  \he  cimp* 
of  time.  A  treaty  should  be  made  with  the  Ottces  and  Missouria^  ic 
Nebraska,  and  with  the  Stockbridges  in  Wisconsin.  Both  of  these  trihe> 
are  in  a  destitute  condition,  but  they  have  valuable  lands,  much  «»? 
which  is  no  l>enefit  or  i)ractical  use  to  th(»m.  By  the  jiroceeds  of  a  safc 
of  these*  lands  they  can  be  comfortably  sui>ported  and  providetl  with 
means  to  engage  in"  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  educate  their  ehildreo.    I 
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can  but  express  what  is  so  apparent,  and  what  has  heretofore  been  eeen 
and  recommended  in  communicationa  to  and&omthisofflce,  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  there  being  some  treaty  arrangements  entered  into  witL 
tribes  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona^  Kevada,  and  Washington  Territories, 
having  no  treaty  relations  with  the  government-,  especially  with  those 
tribes  inhabiting  or  claiming  rich  agricultural  districts  or  mining  regions, 
in  order  that  their  rights  may  be  determined  and  eecnrcd,  peace  relations 
established,  and  proper  measures  adopted  for  their  civilization,  and,  at  the 
sametime,  the  rights  of  settlers  protected,  and  desirable  wastes  of  country 
opened  for  occupancy  and  improvement  by  citizens.  The  tribes  in  these 
Territories,  as  well  as  otliera,  have  long  roamed  free  and  uncontrolled 
over  the  countries  they  occupy^  which  they  claim  as  their  own,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  they  regard  with  jealousy  and  bitterness  of  spirit  the 
*  encroachments  of  the  whites,  who,  in  many  instances,  not  only  ignore 
their  rights  but  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  despoil  them  of  life  and 
property.  The  passing  through  their  countiy  of  a  continuous  stream  of 
emigration,  dispersing  or  destroying  the  buffalo,  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
great  discontent  and  suffering  with  them.  Treated  thus,  andno  adequate 
compensation  being  made  to  them  for  what  they  have  yielded  np  or  lost, 
their  resources  of  subsistence  and  trade  diminished,  with  Btar\'ation  in 
the  future  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  wonder  is  that  there  prevails  any 
degree  of  forbearance  on  their  part,  with  such  provocations  to  discontent 
and  retaliation.  The  iaest  policy  to  pursue  towards  tribes  in  this  con- 
dition, and  which  justice  and  humanity  dictate,  is  to  treat  with  them, 
recognize  their  rights,  relieve  them  from  suffering,  remunerate  them  for 
that  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  and  provide  for  their  concentration 
upon  tracts  of  country  guaranteed  to  them  for  their  possession  against 
anv  intrusion  by  whites,  and  then  teach  and  assist  them  in  whatever 
wiU  tend  to  malie  them  ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  a  self-sustaining, 
intelligent  people.  Under  the  beneficial  measures  of  such  a  policy  it 
may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  with  these  tribes,  now  so  wild  and  war- 
like, there  would  be  manifested  gradually  evidences  of  moral  and  social 
improvement,  and  a  condition  ere  long  reached  as  encouraging  and  as 
creditable  as  that  presented  by  some  of  our  best  tribes,  such  as  the 
Choctaws  and  others.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  peace  commissioners  to  the  President^  dated  the  7th  of 
January,  among  the  documents  herewith,  containing  their  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  to  the  plans  most  advisable  to  be  inaugurated 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  especially  with  reference  to  those  not 
now  permanently  located  ujwn  reservations,  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  favorably  consider  them,  and  make  appropriate  legislation  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  that  plan. 


It  will  be  seen,  by  reemring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  commis- 
sion  at  its  late  meeting  at  Chicago,  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War 
Department.  In  view  of  probable  actionnponthatrecommendation,and 
impelled  by  solemn  convictions  of  duty,  I  feel  called  upon  to  offer  some 
facts  and  arguments,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  transfer,  and  to  ^ve  some  viewSj  suggested  by  nearly  two 
years'  intimate  official  connection  with  the  Indian  service,  with  regard  to 
the  best  method  for  the  future  conduct  of  Indian  affairs. 

In  1849,  Congress,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
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incorporated  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  that  department,  giving  to 
its  head  the  supervisory  and  appellate  powers  theretofore  exercised  ova- 
liidian  affairs  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  now  proposed  to  re-transfer 
the  bureau  to  the  War  OflSce. 

It  is  presumed  the  question  for  legislative  solution  will  be  three-fold: 
Shall  the  bureau  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department ;  or  sbaU  it 
remain  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  or  shall  \% 
be  erected  into  an  independent  department,  upon  an  equal  footing  in  all 
respects  with  the  other  departments,  as  recommended,  unanimously,  by 
the  peace  commission  in  tiieir  report  to  the  President  of  7th  January- 
last 

I  shall  endeavor  to  present  some  reasons  against  the  transfer.  These 
I  proceed  to  offer,  assuming  all  the  time  that  the  transfer  means  that  in 
future  all  our  Indian  affairs  are  to  be  administered  by  the  army,  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Office. 

My  reasons  in  opposition  are — 

1.  Tfuit  thepromptj  efficient j  and  sticcessful  management  and  direction  of 
our  Indian  affairs  is  too  large^  onerous^  and  important  a  burden  to  be 
added  to  the  existing  duties  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  capacity  and  endm^ance,  and  whe  neither  is 
taxed  beyond  that  limit,  it  must  fail  in  the  performance  of  its  functions, 
and  the  result  must  be  disappointment,  and  most  probably  disaster,  to 
the  service. 

The  business  of  the  War  Department,  in  all  its  varied  and  complex 
ramifications,  is  sufficient  already,  if  properly  transacted,  to  employ  all 
the  faculties  of  the  most  accomplished  head,  even  with  all  the  aids  he 
may  summon  to  his  assistance ;  and  there  ai-e  few  men  living,  if  any. 
who  can  give  the  requisite  attention  to  its  demands,  and  at  the  fiamc 
time  discharge  properly  and  with  requisite  promptness  the  dehcate. 
important,  and  numerous  duties  the  care  of  Indian  affairs  would  super- 
add. 

None  can  deny  that  the  safe  and  successful  management  of  the  mili- 
tary affairs  of  a  republic  of  40,000,000  of  people,  demands  the  constant 
and  exclusive  exercise  of  aU  the  powers  of  an  accomplished  and 
experienced  statesman. 

A  little  investigation,  and  even  a  superficial  knowledge  and  a  little 
reflection,  \viU  convince  every  candid  mind  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the 
public  service  more  intricate  and  diflicult,  and  involving  more  varied 
and  larger  public  and  private  interests,  than  our  "  Indian  affairs  f  none 
requiring  in  their  control  and  direction  a  lai^ger  brain,  or  a  more  si»nsi- 
tive  and  charitable  heart. 

If  these  things  be  true,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  proposed 
"  transfer"  is  unreasonable  and  wrong. 

If  the  argument  applies  as  well  to  the  Interior  as  to  the  War  I>epar^ 
ment,  let  it  be  so ;  its  force  is  not  abated  by  the  admission. 

2.  The  ^Hransfer^^^  in  my  judgment^  will  create  a  necessity  for  maintaiih 
ing  a  large  standing  army  in  the  field. 

I  yield  to  none  in  admiration  and  love  of  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers 
of  our  army.  They  are  the  hope  of  the  nation  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger, when  the  honor,  integrity,  or  the  existence  of  the  republic  u* 
threatened  by  foreign  or  domestic  foes.  But  "  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things,"  and  I  submit  that  a  time  of  peace  is  not  the  time  for  a  larp» 
standing  army.  In  time  of  war,  the  army  is  our  wall  of  defence.  In 
peace,  large  armies  exhaust  the  national  resources  without  advauta^  to 
the  country.  The  safety  of  the  country  in  i>eac4)  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
a  magnificent  array  of  bayonets  j  but  in  the  virtue,  intelligence^  indui^ 
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try,  and  patriotism  of  tlie  citizens.  With  the  restoration  of  all  the 
States  b)  their  peacefdl  relations  to  the  federal  goTermnent,  and  the 
return  of  their  population  to  iDdastrial  avocations  and  prosperity,  if 
peace  is  maintained,  as  at  the  present,  with  all  foreign  povers,  oar  mili- 
tary establishment  should  soon  be  rednced  to  a  peace  footing,  its  mate- 
rial returned  to  industrial  and  prodacing  employments,  and  tne  people, 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  annually  relieved  of  taxes 
now  expended  in  the  support  and  pay  of  the  army. 

Surely  Congress  is  not  prepared  to  transfer  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the 
War  Department  merely  to  create  a  necessity  to  keep  up  the  army,  and 
with  it  the  taxes. 

3.  Our  truepolicy  towarda  the  Indian  tribeg  it  peace,  and  the  proposed 
transfer  is  tantamount,  in  my  judgment,  to  perpetual  war. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  presence  of  troops,  with  the  avowed  pnr> 
pose  of  regidating  affairs  by  force,  arouses  feelings  of  hostility  and 
begets  sentiments  of  resistance  and  war  sven  in  the  most  civilized  and 
peaceful  conunnnities.  How  much  more  intense  and  bitter  are  the  feel* 
ings  of  hostility  engendered  in  the  bosoms  of  barbarians  and  semi- 
civilized  Indians  by  the  presence  of  soldiers,  who  they  know  are  sent 
to  force  them  into  subjection  and  keep  them  so.  To  their  ears  the 
sounds  of  the  ctanp  and  the  boom  of  the  morning  and  evening  gun  are 
the  infallible  signs  of  oppression  and  war ;  and  the  very  sight  of  armed 
and  uniformed  soldiers  in  their  haunts  and  hunting  grounds  provokes 
and  inflames  the  profonudest  feelings  of  hostility  and  hate. 

If  a  chronic  war,  with  additional  annual  expenses  of  450,000,000  to 
$150,000,000  annually  on  account  of  Indian  affairs,  is  desired,  the  trans- 
fer, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  logical  way  to  the  result. 

More  than  half  the  period  in  which  this  bureau  was  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Office  was  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  costly  and  unprofitable 
as  well  as  unjust  warsagaiust  the  Seminoles  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and 
in  vexatious  and  expensive  troubles  with  the  Creeks  Mid  Cherokees.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection ,  that  almost  all  tho  Indian  wars 
which  have  depleted  the  treasury  and  desolated  our  frontiers  ever  since 
the  bureau  was  given  to  the  Interior  Department,  had  their  origin  in 
the  precipitate  and  ill-considered  action  of  the  military  stationed  in  the 
Indian  coontry.  As  examples,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  Sioux  war  of 
1852-4,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  originated  in  this  wise :  An  immigrant 
Mormon  train  abandoned  a  cow.  A  lieutenant  and  squad  went  to  the 
camp  of  the  Indians  who  had  found  and  eaten  her,  and  demanded  the 
man  who  had  killed  her.  Tho  Indians  reftised  to  surrender  the  man, 
but  offered  to  pay  for  the  cow.  The  lieutenant  and  his  squad  fired  upon 
them,  killing  and  wounding  a  number,  when  they  were  flurrounded  and 
massacred.  The  Sioux  war  ensued,  costing  us  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000 
and  several  hnnrlred  lives,  besides  much  private  and  public  property. 

In  April,  1804,  a  ranchman  named  Bipley  went  to  Camp  Sanborn^  on 
South  Platte,  and  charged  the  Indians  with  stealing  his  8t4>ck.  A  Lieu- 
tenant Dunn  proceeded  to  search  for,  butconld  not  find  it.  Filing  in 
with  a  company  of  Cheyennes,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disarm  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  mel^e  one  soldier  was  killed  and  some  others  wounded. 
Then  followed  the  Cheyenne  war,  culminating  in  the  massacre  at  Sand 
Creek  of  120  friendly  Indians,  mostly  women  and  children,  resting  in 
their  own  hunting  grounds  under  the  protection  of  our  flag.  This  aSsii 
is  known  as  the  Chivington  massacre. 

This  war  cost  the  treasury  probably  not  less  than  $40,000,000,  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  propM^,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
lives,  involving,  as  it  did,  not  only  tho  Cheyennes  and  Apaches,  but  the 
63  Ah 
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Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Gomanches,  and  many  bands  of  the  Sioux,  and 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  1865,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas. 

In  1866  the  military  took  x>osses8ion  of  the  Powder  river  country  in 
Dakota,  within  the  acknowledged  territory  of  the  Sioux,  and  plantinl 
military  posts  Phil.  Kearney,  Eeno,  and  C.  F.  Smith,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Indian  proprietors,  and  in  direct  violation  or  treaty  stipulations. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  war  ensned,  costing  us  many  millions  of  dollars, 
several  hundred  lives,  including  the  killed  at  the  Fort  Kearney  massacre, 
and  much  valuable  property. 
I  On  the  19th  of  April,  1867,  a  military  command  burned  the  peacrful 
village  of  the  Cheyennes  on  Pawnee  Fork,  western  Kansas,  who  had 
been  at  peace  with  us  since  the  treaty  of  1865,  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
were  then  on  lands  assigned  them  by  that  treaty.  The  Cheyennes  flew 
to  arms^  and  the  war  of  1867  followed,  in  which  we  lost  over  300  soldiers 
and  citizens,  several  millions  of  dollars  in  expenses,  and  an  inunen^^ 
amount  of  public  and  private  property,  and  killed,  it  is  beUeved,  six 
Indians,  and  no  more. 

The  pretext  for  our  celebrated  Navajo  war  in  New  Mexico,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  the  shooting  of  a  negro  servant  boy  of  a  military  officer  by  an 
Indian,  and  the  refusal  to  surrender  t^e  slayer  on  the  part  of  the  Kava- 
joes,  wno,  nevertheless,  proposed  to  make  the  amend,  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  by  pecuniary  satisfaction  for  the  offence. 

Four  campaigns  against  the  Kav^oes  resulted,  in  three  of  which  our 
army  failed  of  either  success  or  glory.  In  the  fourth  the  Indians  suc- 
cumbed to  the  superior  strategy  of  the  renowned  Kit  Carson,  and  were 
compelled,  by  hunger,  to  surrender. 

This  war  cost  the  treasury  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  people 
the  loss  of  many  lives  and  valuable  property. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  indiscretions  of  our  military,  I  am  informed, 
produced  similar  unfortunate  residts,  and  nearly  all  our  troubles  with 
the  Indians  there,  marring  our  history  with  cruel  massacres,  and  in  some 
instances  with  the  extermination  of  whole  bands,  had  their  origin  in  the 
presence  and  unwise  action  of  our  military.  In  evidence  of  this  state 
ment  I  refer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Anson  Dart,  ex-sui)erintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  to  be  found  herewith. 

!Now  if,  as  1  think,  1  have  shown  military  interference  has  been  prolifi*' 
of  war,  even  since  the  bureau  has  been  in  civil  control,  what  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  can  be  expected  if  it  be  placed  entirely  in  military'  hands ! 

4.  Military  management  of  Indian  affairs  has  been  tried  for  serenttt^ 
years  and  Jias  proved  a  failure^  and  must,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  very  nuturr 
of  things  J  always  prove  a  failure. 

Soldiers  are  educated  and  trained  in  the  science  of  war  and  in  the  sltx^ 
of  arms.  Civilians  are  taught  in  the  science.s  and  arts  of  jK^aceful  civili- 
zation. In  lifting  up  races  from  the  degradation  of  savage  barbariMo 
and  leading  them  into  the  sunlight  of  a  higher  life,  in  unveiling  to  their 
benighted  vision  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  the  blessings  of  a  peace 
fid  Christianity,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  iKTceive  the  propriety  or  the 
efficacy  of  employing  the  military  instead  of  the  ci\il  departmeDts. 
unless  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the  Mohammedan  motto,  and  proclaim  to 
these  people  "Death  or  the  Koran.'' 

If  the  mass  of  our  i)eople  desire  peaceful  relations  with  our  Indiaii 
tribes,  mean  to  continue  to  recognize  their  natural  rights,  as  our  fiitlifn 
have  done,  and  do  not  desire  their  violent  extermination,  then  I  ashBit 
the  peaceful  and  therefore  the  civil  and  not  the  military  agenotal  0(  tho 
government  are  better  adapted  to  seciu^e  the  desired  eiwU» 
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it  follows  the  sword  as  surely  as  desolation  sits  in  the  track  of  the 
ne  or  the  conflagration. 

not  military  management  essentially  failed  in  civilizing  the 
it  When  and  where  did  it  turn  tlieir  minds  from  war  and  the 
nd  fix  them  upon  agriculture  or  pastoral  lifet  When  and  where 
educe  the  cost  of  Indian  affairs  t  It  has  only  succeeded  in  iUumi- 
our  Indian  history  with  bloody  pictures,  in  surcharging  the  hearts 
bribes  with  hatred  and  revenge,  and  spending  the  money  of  the 
by  the  fifty  million  dollars,  oft  repeated. 

war  office  management,  now  proposed,  may  look  to  the  peace  that 
extermination  as  the  great  desideratum  of  the  service  and  the 
I  for  Indian  troubles,  but  such  peace  is  far  in  the  (Ustance  if  it  is 
5nd  upon  extermination  by  arms.  If  we  fought  five  or  six  hun- 
arriors  on  the  little  i)ent-up  peninsula  of  Florida  seven  years, 
e  regular  army  with  many  thousand  volunteer  soldiers,  and  the 
irown  in,  at  a  cost  of  1.500  lives  on  our  part,  and  fifty  millions  of 
and  more  in  treasure,  leaving  at  last  several  hundred  Seminoles 
everglades,  who  still  claim  to  be  free,  how  long  will  it  require  and 
:;  expense  of  treasure  and  blood  to  exterminate  (uot  merely  subju- 
or  300,000  Indians  now  occupying  and  roaming  over  the  plams 
untains  of  the  interior,  an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles? 
d  seem  that  the  cost  price  of  Indians  slain  in  the  Florida  war^  in 
ux  war,  and  in  the  late  Cheyenne  war,  has  been  on  a  fair  average 
k  million  of  dollars  each;  and  if  our  Indian  troubles  are  to  be 
)y  exterminating  the  race,  it  is  evident,  at  the  present  rate  of  one 
killed  per  month,  that  the  achievement  will  be  completed  at  the 
exactly  25,000  years;  and  if  each  dead  Indian  is  to  cost  the  same 
er  as  heretofore,  the  precise  sum  total  we  will  have  to  exi>end  is 
•0,000,000  to  complete  the  extermination.  But  besides  the  cost 
Teasury,  it  is  found  by  actual  comparison,  approximating  closely 
bh,  that  the  slaying  of  every  Indian  costs  us  the  lives  of  25  whites, 
the  extermination  process  must  bring  about  the  slaughter  of 
)0  of  our  people.  Extermination  by  arms  is  simply  an  absurdity, 
we  could  get  the  Indians  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  in  large 
,  surround  and  butcher  them  as  at  Sand  Creek.  But  admitting,  for 
ument,  they  deserv  eextermination  without  mercy,  and  that  we 
ichieve  the  grand  consummation,  it  seems  to  me  tnat  the  glory 
result  would  bear  no  proportion  to  the  fearful  sum  of  the  cost. 
is  inhuman  and  unchristiany  in  my  opinion^  leaving  the  question  of 

I  out  of  viewj  to  destroy  a  whole  ra/ce  by  such  demoralization  and 
as  military  government  is  sure  to  entail  upon  our  tribes, 

m  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  presence  of  military  posts  in 
lian  country  is  speedily  subversive  of  even  the  sternest  ideas  of 
domestic  morals.  Female  chastity,  the  abandonment  of  which 
J  tribes  is  punished  with  death,  yields  to  bribery  or  fear ;  marital 
ire  generally  disregarded,  and  shameless  concubinage,  with  its 
Lng  concomitants,  spreads  its  pestiferous  stench  through  camp 
Ige.  The  most  loathsome,  lingering,  and  fatal  diseases,  which 
lany  generations  in  their  ruinous  effects,  are  spread  broadcast, 
seeds  of  moral  and  physical  death  are  planted  among  the  mis- 
Teatures. 

II  wish  to  see  some  of  the  results  of  establishing  military  post^s 
ndian  country,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  600  or  800  half-breeds 
ntly  loafing  around  Fort  Laramie ;  to  the  posts  along  the  Mis- 
:o  Fort  Sumner  in  New  Mexico,  before  the  Navajoe  exodus,  and 
\r  military  posts  in  the  Indian  country ^  with  no  known  excegtixm.  li 
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Toa  ycvsh  to  extenninate  the  race,  pnrsae  them  with  the  ball  and  blade; 
if  yoa  please,  massacre  them  Wholesale,  as  we  sometimes  have  done:  or. 
to  make  it  cheap,  call  them  to  a  peaceM  feast,  and  feed  fhem  on  oeef 
salted  with  wolfbsme;  bat,for  humanity's  sake,  save  them  ftmn  the  linger- 
ing syphilitic  poisons,  so  sure  to  be  contracted  about  military  posts. 

6.  The  conduct  of  Indian  affair$  isj  in  my  judgment,  incmgfaHNe  wiA 
iM  nature  and  objects  of  Ike  mtHtarj/  dofartment. 

The  policy  of  our  government  has  always  been  to  secure  and  maintaiK 
peacefol  and  friendly  relationa  with  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  advance 
their  interests,  by  offering  them  inducements  to  abandon  nomadic  habits 
and  the  chase,  and  to  leain  to  adopt  the  habits  and  methods  of  civflised 
life.  To  carry  this  benevolent  and  humane  policy  into  practical  eflfoet, 
we  have  stipulated  to  settle  them  upon  ample  reserves  of  good  land, 
adapted  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits ;  to  subsist  them  as  long 
aa  requisite ;  to  supply  them  with  all  necessary  stock  and  imptenents, 
and  t^ichers  to  inirtxuct  them  in  letters,  in  the  arts  of  civilization^  and 
in  our  holy  religion.  But  all  these  thines  pertain  pro^Iy,  as  all  will 
admit,  to  civil  aflGdr&  not  military.  Milita]^  officers  wdl  doubtless  dis- 
plav  wonderftal  skill  in  the  erection  of  forts ;  in  the  handling  of  anni 
and  armies,  and  in  the  management  of  campaigns,  but  who  wooM  not 
prefer  a  practical  civilian  in  me  erection  of  com  cribs  or  hay  racks;  in 
the  man<euvering  of  ox  teams,  and  the  suocessftil  management  of  reapers 
andmowerst  A  weU-trainedUeutenantwill  doubtless  perform  admiraUy 
in  drilling  a  squad  in  the  manual  of  arms,  but  I  doubt  hia  capacity,  as 
well  as  inclination,  to  teach  Indians  the  profitable  and  efBdent  use  of 
the  hoe  or  the  mattock,  or  to  successdfully  instruct  naked  yonnff  Inditti 
ideas  how  to  shoot  in  a  mechanical,  literary,  or  scientiftc  direcaon.  Ton 
wish  to  make  your  son  a  fiftrmer^  mechanic,  a  minister;  yoa  do  not 
send  him  to  be  educated  at  West  Point,  but  somewhere  else  to  be  taught 
as  a  civilian.  Will  you  send  professional  soldiers,  sword  in  one  hand, 
musket  in  the  other,  and  tactics  on  the  brain,  to  UmHi  the  wards  of  the 
nation  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  theology,  and  peace  t  You  wooM 
ci\ilize  ttie  Indian  I  Will  you  send  him  the  swordt  You  would  inqiire 
him  with  the  peaceful  principles  of  Christianity  I  Is  the  bayonet  their 
symbol  1  You  would  invite  him  to  the  sanctuary  I  Will  you  hendd  his 
approach  with  the  clangor  of  arms  and  the  thunder  of  artillen^  t 

The  nation  thinks  of  the  War  Department  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  chief  executive  directs  the  movements  of  our  armies  and 
manages  all  the  military  business  and  interests  of  the  nation,  not  as  the 
overseer,  guardian,  teacher,  and  missionary  of  the  Indian  tribes;  it 
regards  our  officers  and  soldiers  as  its  sword  to  repel  and  punish  its  ene- 
mies in  war,  to  guard  and  secure  its  honor  and  interests,  whenever  neces- 
sary, in  peace ;  but  not  as  its  superintendents,  agents,  agricultural  and 
mechanical  teachers  of  peaceful  Indian  tribes. 

7.  lite  transfer  to  the  War  Office  mil  be  offensive  to  Ike  Indiansj  and  in 
the  same  proportion  injurious  to  the  tchites* 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  demoralization  resulting  firom  the  pm- 
ence  of  military  posts  is  not  confined  to  the  Indian,  but  reacts,  with 
accumulated  power,  upon  the  soldier. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  War  Department^  as  indicated  by  its 
very  name,  WAB,  are  essentially  military,  while  the  nature  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  ought  to  be,  and  the  otijects  aimed  at  in  their 
conduct  are,  essentially  civiL 

I  have  met  many  tribes  within  twelve  months,  and  consolted  with 
their  chiefs  and  warriors,  publicly  and  privately,  and^  without  exoeptioD, 
they  have  declared  their  unwillingness  to  have  tne  nulitaiy  among  them. 
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It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  to  prevent 
wsLTSy  that  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  these  people  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  there  shoidd  be  no  soldier  in  the  Indian  country  in 
time  of  peace.  Who  /^n  wonder  that  these  people  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  our  military  authorities  t  What  have  they  ever 
done  to  conciliate  them  f  Is  it  to  be  supposed  they  can  desire  to  be  gov- 
erned by  those  who  have  visited  upon  their  race  most  of  the  woes  they  have 
experienced  t  Can  they  forget  who  have  been  employed  to  drive  them 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  plains,  and  who  still  pursue  them  in  their  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and  persecute  them  even  unto  death  f  Can  they  ever 
forget  the  insignia  of  those  who  shot  down,  by  military  orders,  their  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  under  the  white  nag  and  under  our  own  ban- 
ner, at  Sand  creek  f  Will  they  forget  that  our  military  sometimes  bum 
their  homes,  as  at  the  Pawnee  Fork,  and  turn  their  women  and  children 
unsheltered  into  the  wilderness  f 

As  a  rule,  with  rare  exceptions,  if  any,  Indian  tribes  never  break  the 
peace  without  powerfiil  provocation  or  actual  wrong  perpetrated  against 
them  first;  if  they  are  properly  treated,  their  rights  regarded,  and  our 
promises  faithfully  kept  to  them,  our  treaty  engagements  promptly  fol- 
filled,  and  their  wants  of  subsistence  liberally  supplied,  there  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  the  slightest  danger  of  a  breach  of  tiie  peace  on  their  part. 

If  for  want  of  appropriations  the  Indians  now  at  war  had  not  had  their 
supplies  of  subsistence  unfortunately  stopped  this  spring,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Cheyennes  and  their  allies  would  have  been  at  peace  with  us 
to-day.  Bespect  then  their  wishes;  keep  them  well  fed,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  of  armies  among  them.  But  violate  our  pledges;  postpone, 
neglect,  or  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  engagements  with  them; 
permit  them  to  get  hungry  and  half-starved,  and  the  presence  of  armies 
will  not  restrain  them  ^m  war. 

8.  In  the  report^  Itk  January  lasty  of  the  peace  cammisHany  after  fuU 
ixamination  of  the  whole  questioHy  the  commiesion  unanimovsly  recommended 
that  the  Indian  affairs  should  beplacedy  not  in  the  War  OffieCy  hut  upon  ihe 
footing  of  an  independent  department  or  bureau. 

Then  their  facts  were  correct,  their  reasoning  and  conclusion  sound, 
and  to  go  back  now  upon  that  report  and  repumate  their  own  deliberate 
and  unanimous  recommendation,  it  seems  to  me,  will  subject  the  com- 
mission to  severe  criticism. 

I  have  no  reflections  to  cast  upon  those  gentlemen  of  the  commission 
who  have  changed  front,  for  reasons  doubtless  satisfactory  to  themselves; 
but  as  no  such  reasons  have  addressed  themsdves  to  my  mind,  I  adhere 
to  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  our  January  report. 

I  think  I  can  readily  understand,  however,  why  my  colleagues  of  the 
army  might  desire  the  transfer.  It  is  but  nattural  they  should  desire 
it.  It  is  the  history  of  power  to  seek  more  power,  and  the  dispensation 
of  patronage  is  power.  Besides,  it  is  but  natural  that  gentlemen  edu- 
cated to  arms,  and  of  the  army,  should  desire  to  see  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  army. 

9.  The  methods  of  military  management  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
relation  of  guardian  and  ward. 

The  self-assumed  guardianship  of  our  government  over  these  unlet- 
tered children  of  the  wilderness,  carries  with  it  all  the  obligations  that 
grow  out  of  that  relation.  These  can  neither  be  shaken  off  nor  disre- 
garded without  national  crime  as  well  as  disgrace. 

Guardianship  is  a  most  sacred  and  responsible  trust,  and  as  a  nation 
we  must  answer  to  the  Qod  of  nations  for  \t%  faithfid  administration. 

The  paramount  duty  growing  out  of  the  trust  is  to  teach,  to  enlighten. 
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to  dvilize  our  wards.  If  teaching  means  the  instmction  gtvea  to  the 
Aztecs  by  Gortez  and  Pizarro :  if  enlightening  signifies  the  ocmfliign- 
tion  of  Indian  villages;  if  dvuization  means  peace^  and  peace  means 
massacre  a  la  Sand  creek,  then  by  all  means  let  ns  have  the  transfer. 
To  every  nnprcgndiced  mind  the  mere  mention  of  the  military  in  connec- 
tion witii  the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward  discloses  the  absurdity  of 
the  association. 

10.  llietmn8/eruM  in  my  cpinUmmtaUvpon  Ike  treamt^ 
of  annual  eamenditure. 

It  is  clearW  demonstrable  that  the  war  policy  in  conducting  onr  Indian 
aSiairs  is  iimnitely  more  expensive  than  the  peace  policy;  and  if  the 
transfer  is  made,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  former  will  prevail.  If  so,  it 
seems  to  me,  our  legislators  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  question  of 
comparative  cost.  It  will  not  surprise  me  if  an  examination  will  show 
that  in  the  last  ^  vears  the  war  policy  and  management  of  Indian  aflkin 
have  cost  the  nation  little  if  any  less  than  $500,000,000,  and  also  that 
the  civil  management  or  peace  policy  has  cost  less  than  $00,000^000. 
indnding  annuities,  presents,  payments  for  immense  bodies  of  land,  ana 
everything  else. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  war  management  does  not  necessarily  involve 
war,  I  answer  that  Indian  management  by  the  military  does  involve  the 
expense  of  a  liurge  standing  army  iu  the  Indian  country,  and  will  cost  the 
country  all  war  costs  except  the  destruction  of  propcorty,  and  tiiat  the 
army  can  be  fax  better  dispensed  with  than  not,  under  proper  <4vfl  man- 
agement, and  its  cost  saved  to  the  treasury.  But  whether  war  be  a  neocs- 
sary  result  or  not^  it  always  happens  that  it  does  result  and  brings  with 
it  all  its  train  of  norrors  and  penalties.  If  it  be  alleged  that  many  of 
our  wars  have  occurred  under  the  civil  administration,  and  are  tluaefbre 
chargeable  to  it,  I  answer  that  while  the  fact  is  admitted  the  concloskm 
is  fidse,  for  it  has  already  been  abundantly  shown  that  nearly  all  oor 
Indimi  wars  since  the  bureau  has  been  in  civil  hands  had  their  origin  in 
the  rashness  or  imprudence  of  our  military. 

If  economy  is  desirable  in  our  present  financial  situation,  the  proposed 
transfer  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  disastrous. 

11.  The  presence  in  peaceful  times  of  a  larpe  military^  establiBhment  in  s 
republic  always  endangers  the  supremacy  of  ctvil  authority  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

History  is  so  replete  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposttion  that  argument  to  sustain  it  would  be  simply  attempting  to 
prove  an  axiom.    I  therefore  close  the  argument  by  merely  nnnonnoing  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question,  tchether  the  bureau  aught  not  to  he 
erected  into  an  independent  department? 

In  whatever  management  Indian  affairs  are  placed,  there  should  be 
division  of  neither  duties,  powers  nor  reaponsibilitiei^  but  these  shooM 
all,  by  all  means,  be  concentrated  in  the  same  hands. 

But  I  have  already  shown  that  the  War  Department  should  not  be 
intrusted  with  these  affairs,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Interior 
Department  should  not  have  charge  of  them  except  in  the  alternative 
between  the  two;  if  for  no  other  reason,  from  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
that  department,  like  the  Secretary  of  War,  has  already  as  many  duties 
as  he  can  jierfonn  well  without  sni)eradding  the  all-important  business 
of  Indian  affairs. 

I  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  only  wise  and  proper  answer 
to  the  question  is  that  Congress  ought  immediately  to  create  a  depart- 
ment exclusively  for  the  management  of  Indian  affiiirs. 

If,  however.  Congress  should  think  differently  and  make  the  traasier, 
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it  seems  to  me  in  that  event  the  transfer  should  consist  in  a  change  of 
jurisdiction  from  the  Interior  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  while 
all  the  functions  of  the  bureau  should  still  be  performed  by  civilians. 

K  the  management  of  Indian  affiairs  by  the  bureau  under  the  depart- 
ment of  war  was  a  failure,  and  if,  as  is  admitted,  it  has  been  not  fuUy  . 
satisfactory  under  the  Interior,  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  transfer  of  the 
bureau  from  the  one  to  the  other  will  leave  the  management  still  a  failure. 

Why  talk  of  the  transfer  a^  if  the  simple  turning  over  of  a  bureau 
from  one  department  to  another  would  magically  cure  all  the  defects  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  service.  To  me  the  proposition  seems  absurd. 
What  is  the  "  transfer  t'^  Only  a  change,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ft-om  bad 
enough  to  worse — ^that's  all.  The  War  Office  operated  the  bureau  17 
years  and  it  did  not  give  satisfaction.  In  1849  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  still  its  con- 
duct of  affairs  is  assailed.  Each  department  in  turn,  with  ample  time 
for  trial,  has  failed  to  manage  Indian  affairs  ^ith  popular  approbation. 
If  either  department  is  to  blame,  both  are,  for  both  in  the  public  mind 
have  failed.  What  is  the  remedy!  To  know  this  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  In  my  judgment,  the  cause  lies  on  the  surface  and  is 
simply  this:  there  is  too  much  cargo  for  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  and 
too  much  vessel  and  freight  for  the  power  of  the  machinery.  We  have 
crammed  into  a  bureau,  which  under  the  supervisory  and  appellate  power 
is  a  mere  clerkship,  all  the  large,  complex,  difficult  and  delicate  affairs 
that  ought  to  employ  every  function  of  a  first-class  department.  Now, 
with  the  cause  of  faUure  before  our  eyes,  what  is  the  remedy  t  Surely 
not  merely  to  put  the  old  bureau  under  another  crew  and  commander! 
Why,  such  a  transfer  can  give  neither  more  capacity  to  the  vessel  nor 
more  strength  to  the  machinery.  There  is  but  one  reasonable  answer, 
and  that  is:  If  you  would  have  all  prosperous  and  safe  in  any  sea  ana 
any  weather,  adapt  your  vessel  to  her  cargo,  and  your  machinery  to  your 
vessel  and  tonnage.  In  other  words,  launch  a  new  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  freight  it  with  the  vast  and  complicated  reciprocal  interests  of 
both  races,  and  the  experiment  must,  I  believe,  prove  a  grand  success. 

Can  it  be  that  the  civil  departments  of  this  great  government  have 
become  so  degenerate  and  weak,  or  the  military  so  exalted  and  soi)otent, 
that  the  functions  of  the  one  are  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  other, 
and  the  congenial  sway  of  the  republican  statesman  to  be  replaced  by 
the  mailed  hand  of  the  military  tribune  f 

I  believe  there  is  ingenuity  and  wisdom  enough  in  the  American  Con- 
gress  to  devise  civil  remedies  for  supposed  bureau  mismanagement;  to 
strengthen  where  there  is  weakness ;  to  purge  and  purify  if  there  is  rot- 
tenness; to  punish  if  there  is  crime;  to  concentrate  power  for  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency ;  and  to  make  responsibility  answerable  in  proportion 
to  power,  without  transferring  the  functions  of  civil  government  to  the 
military  organization.  If  such  a  transfer  of  one  bureau  be  necessary  for 
successful  administration,  why  not  upon  the  same  principle  of  others! 
And  if  of  the  bureau,  why  not  of  co-ordinate  departments  t  The  argu- 
ment is  cumulative  with  the  increase  of  power,  and  the  appetite  which 
now  yearns  for  a  bureau  may  require  at  last,  to  satiate  its  hunger,  the 
transfer  of  a  department.  The  grasp  for  power  always  strengthens  and 
enlarges  with  every  concession  of  power,  and  after  a  while  every  vestige 
of  civil  authority  may  yield  to  its  demands,  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
and  the  glories  of  the  republic  may  wither  together  under  tlie  blighting 
sceptre  of  military  despotism. 

In  the  management  of  this  great  branch  of  the  public  service,  involv- 
ing the  varied  interests  and  rdations  of  the  government  and  i>eople  with 
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SO  many  distinct  and  dissimilar  tribes  and  nations  of  men,  occapTing  so 
many  gradations  in  devdopment,  it  seems  to  me  there  ahoold  be  but  one 
bead  to  ccmtrol,  govern,  and  direct    In  his  handsooght  to  be  placed  aD 
the  power  necessaiy  for  the  prompt,  vigorooSy  and  efficient  diacfaam  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  law  in  the  conduct  of  all  Indian  amiA 
All  tiie  agents  through  whom  he  operates,  and  upon  whose  action  depends 
the  success  or  fieulure  of  his  administration  should  be  nominated  by  him 
to  the  President  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  ought  to  eontiBoe 
in  office  during  good  behavior.    He  and  they  should  be  allowed  ade-' 
quate  salaries,  to  place  them  beyond  the  temptations  of  want.    ISie 
ninds  applicable  to  the  service  ought,  under  proper  restrioticMiB,  to  be 
sulject  to  his  direction ;  and  always  appropriated  at  least  one  year  in 
advance  of  tiieir  probable  use.    I  think  he  ought  to  be  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, with  all  the  influence  with  the  President  and  Congress  of  any  odwr 
head  of  d^Mirtment;  and  have  under  his  control  an  efficient  ooips  of 
(derks,  sufficient  in  number  to  transact  the  business  of  the  d^Murtmcnt 
with  promptness  and  despatch,  to  hold  their  places  durinff  good  mhavior 
Connected  witii  this  department,  and  subject  only  to  uke  orders  of  iti 
head,  there  should  be  a  police  force  of  officers  and  men  sufficient  in  nnm- 
ber  to  perform  such  duty  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Indian  service  midit 
demand:  re-^nforced,  if  necessary,  fh>m  time  to  time  from  the  rqpuar 
anny  or  py  volunteeis,  or  diminidied,  as  the  Secretary  might  advise;  to 
be  stationed  not  in  but  on  the  borders  of  the  sevend  reservations,  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Indian  AfGurs.    With  such  an 
organization,  living  a  competent  head,  well  versed  in  Indian  character 
and  the  history  of  our  Indian  aflairs,  holding  in  his  own  hands  all  neces- 
saiy  powers  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  the  nation  might  ccmfidently 
expect  peace  and  prosperity  on  our  borders:  the  rapid  and  undisturbed 
settlement  and  development  of  our  valuable  mineral  territories;  the 
early  and  peaceful  settiement  of  aU  our  Indians  on  their  several  reserva- 
tions; their  easy  transit  from  nomadic  life  and  the  chase  to  agricultme 
and  pastoral  pursuits;  their  localization  in  permanent  habitations ;  their 
reception  of  ideas  of  property  in  things;  their  instruction  in  letters  and 
education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization;  and  their  adoption  of 
the  truths  of  our  holy  i*cligiou;  iu  short,  the  country  would  inevitably 
soon  realize  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.    But  if  our 
management  of  Indian  aftairs,  conducted  nominally  by  the  bureau  under 
the  present  mixed  jurisdiction  of  two  departments,  civil  and  military^  is 
considered  a  failure;  and  if,  for  17  years,  it  was  more  and  worse  than  a 
lailure  under  militaiy  management,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  failure  under  both  or  either;  and  that  it  never  can  and 
never  will  be  a  success  unless  condu  ted  upon  an  independent  basis, 
concentrating  all  necessary  powers  in  a  competent  head,  and  holding 
him  responsible  for  their  faithful  and  proper  exercise. 

In  urging  these  suggestions  I  am  fortified  ftilly  by  the  report  of  the 
peace  commission  of  January  last,  presented  herewith. 

SHALL  CUB  INDL/LKS  BE  CIVILIZED  t     AND  HOWt 

Sow  can  our  Indian  tribes  be  civilised  f — ^Assuming  that  the  government 
has  a  ri^ht,  and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  solve  the  Indmn  question  deflnitely 
and  decisively,  it  becomes  necessar^*^  that  it  determine  at  once  the  best 
and  si)eediest  method  of  its  solution,  and  then,  armed  with  right,  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  both  races. 

If  might  makes  right,  we  are  the  strong  and  they  the  weak ;  and  we 
would  do  no  wrong  to  proceed  by  the  cheapest  and  nearest  route  to  the 
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desired  end,  and  could,  therefore,  justify  ourselves  in  ignoring  the  natu- 
ral a«  well  as  the  conventional  rights  of  the  Indians,  if  they  stand  in 
the  way,  and,  as  their  lawful  masters,  assign  themtheir*istatus  and  their 
tasks,  or  put  them  out  of  their  own  way  and  ours  by  extermination  with 
the  sword,  starvation,  or  by  any  other  method. 

If,  however,  they  have  rights  as  well  as  we,  then  clearly  it  is  our  duty 
as  well  as  sound  policy  to  so  solve  the  question  of  their  future  relations  to 
us  and  each  other,  as  to  secure  their  rights  and  promote  their  highest 
interest,  in  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  economical  way  possible. 

But  to  assume  they  have  no  rights  is  to  deny  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  a«  well  as  to  contradict  the  whole  theory  upon  which 
the  government  has  uniformly  acted  towards  them ;  we  are  therefore 
bound  to  respect  their  rights,  and,  if  possible^  make  our  interests  har- 
monize with  them.    This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question : 

How  can  the  Indian  problem  he  solved  so  as  best  to  protect  and  secure  the 
rights  of  ike  Indians^  and  at  the  same  time  promote  me  highest  interests  of 
both  racesf — This  question  has  long  trembled  in  the  heai'ts  of  philanthro- 
pists, and  perplexed  the  brains  of  statesmen.  It  is  one  that  forces  itself 
at  this  moment  upon  Congress  and  the  country,  for  an  immediate  prac- 
tical answer. 

The  time  for  speculation  and  delay  has  passed )  action  must  be  had, 
and  that  promptly.  History  and  experience  Jiave  laid  the  key  to  its 
solution  in  our  hands,  at  the  proper  moment,  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
use  it,  and  we  at  once  reach  the  desired  answer.  It  so  happens  that 
under  the  silent  and  seemingly  slowope.ationof  efficient  causes,  certain 
tribes  of  our  Indians  have  already  emerged  from  a  state  of  pagan  bar- 
barism, and  are  to-day  clothed  in  the  garments  of  civilization,  and  sitting 
under  the  vine  and  fig  tree  of  an  intelligent  scriptural  Christianity. 

Within  the  present  century  their  blanketed  fathers  struggled  in  deadly 
conflict  with  our  pioneer  ancestors  in  the  lovely  valleys  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  among  the  mountain  gorges  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  streams  of  western  Kortii  Carolina  and  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  the  everglades  of  Florida ;  and  made  classic  the  fields  of  Tal- 
ladega, Emuckfau,  and  the  Horse-shoe,  which  gave  to  history  and  fame 
the  illustrious  name  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men,  their  tomahawks  reflected  the  light 
of  the  burning  cabins  of  white  settlers  on  the  Nolachucky  and  French 
Broad,  the  Hiawassee  and  the  Tennessee  rivers  and  their  tributaries : 
their  scalping-knives  dripped  with  the  blood  of  our  border  settlers,  ana 
their  defiant  battle-yells  woke  the  echoes  among  the  green  savannahs 
and  vine-tangled  forests  of  the  south. 

But  behold  the  contrast  which  greets  the  world  to-day !  The  blanket 
and  the  bow  are  discarded;  the  spear  is  broken,  and  the  hatchet  and 
war-club  lie  buried;  the  skin  lodge  and  primitive  tepe  have  given  place 
to  the  cottage  and  the  mansion;  the  buckskin  robe,  the  paint  and  beeds 
have  vanished,  and  are  now  replaced  with  the  tasteful  fabrics  of  civil- 
ization. Medicine  lodges  and  their  orgies,  and  heathen  offerings,  are 
mingling  with  the  dust  of  a  forgotten  idolatry.  School-houses  abound 
and  the  feet  of  many  thousand  little  Indian  children— children  intelli- 
gent and  thirsting  after  knowledge— are  seen  every  day  entering  these 
'  vestibules  of  science;  while  churches  dedicated  to  the  Christian's  Gtod, 
and  vocal  with  His  praise  from  the  lips  of  redeemed  thousands,  reflect 
from  their  domes  and  spires  the  earliest  rays  and  latest  beams  of  that 
sun  whose  daily  light  now  blesses  them  as  five  Christian  and  enlightened 
nations  so  recently  heathen  savages. 

The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  are  the 
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tribes  to  which  I  refer.  They  are  to-day  civilized  and  Christiaii  peoples. 
Trae,  there  are»portioii8  of  ^Ekch  tribe  still  carrying  with  them  the  leaven 
of  their  ancestral  paganism  and  saperstition,  but  their  average  inteDi- 
gence  is  very  nearty  up  to  the  standBTd  of  like  communities  of  whiter 
If  any  doubt  this  statement,  I  respectftiUy  makeprofertof  thedelegates 
of  these  tribes  to  be  found  in  this  dtv. 

As  a  body,  the  men  representing  all  these  tribes  in  Waahingtoo  viD 
oompareflEtvorabWwithaiiy  like  number  of  representative  men  in  oor  Slate 
legidatures  and  m  our  national  Congress,  as  respects  breadth  and  vigor 
of  native  intellect,  thoroughness  of  odtivation,  and  propriety  andreAne- 
mentof  manners. 

I  could  refer  to  other  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes,  but  thoae  mentJoned 
already  will  serve  the  purpose  in  view. 

Thus  the  fact  stands  out  dear,  well-deflned,  and  indiapntahle,  tbat 
Indians,  not  onlip^  as  individuals  but  as  tribes,  are  capable  of  civilizatioD 
and  of  christiamzation. 

Now  if  like  causes  under  similar  circumstances  always  prodooe  like 
effects — ^which  no  sensible  person  will  deny — ^it  is  dear  that  the  applicah 
tion  of  the  same  causes,  that  have  resulted  in  dvilidng  these  tribe^  to 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  must  produce  meir  civilizatioiL 

What  leading  or  essential  causes,  then,  operated  in  dvilijdng  tbe 
Gherokees  and  these  other  tribest  The  Gherokees  lived  on  the  b(»den 
of  the  white  settlements  for  a  great  while,  with  a  boundless  wildenie« 
behind  them,  to  which  they  retued  after  each  successive  advance  of  tbe 
whites,  until  at  ler  gth  th^  reached  the  mountainous  regions  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Garolina|.  Georgia^  Alabama,  and  what  is  now  known  as 
East  Tennessee.  Here  they  remained  for  many  years,  until  the  enter- 
prise of  the  whites  surrounded  their  possessions  on  all  sideS|  and  began 
to  press  heavily  upon  their  borders.  jDown  to  this  period  the  Gherokees 
had  made  but  small  advance  in  civilization.  Thc^  were  stiU  dependeot 
largdy  on  the  chase— still  clung  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  sav- 
age ancestors — and  little  change  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in 
their  habits  of  jthought  and  life  until  the  pressure  of  inmiigration  on  aD 
sides  comi)cIled  them  to  so  reduce  the  area  of  their  territory  by  succes- 
sive cessions  of  laud,  and  so  destroyed  and  drove  away  their  game  as  to 
compel  them  to  resort  to  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits  to  save  them- 
selves from  famine.  Agri^ture  and  stock-breeding  brought  with  them 
the  important  idea  of  individual  rights  or  of  i>er8onal  property,  and  the 
notion  of  fixed  local  habitations,  of  sale  and  barter,  profit  and  loss,  &c 

Contact  with  the  white  settlements  all  around  confirmed  and  fSBisteneJ 
this  new  class  of  ideas  upon  them,  and  soon  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
change  of  habits,  customs,  and  manners. 

With  this  change  of  ideas  and  habits,  when  the  ancient  was  strug- 
gling more  and  more  feebly  with  the  modem,  when  darkness  was  more 
and  more  fading  away  before  advancing  light,  Christianity,  under  tbe 
labors  of  godly  missionaries  who  had  exiled  themselves  from  society  ami 
home  for  the  love  of  Ood  and  souls,  began  to  lay  its  foundations  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  crumbling  heathenism.  These  faiththl  men  went  forth 
<<  bearing  precious  seed,"  struggled  and  toiled,  endured  severe  privatioD^. 
afiSictions,  and  trials,  and  sow^  in  tears  the  germs  of  light,  truth,  and 
hope,  which  have  rii)ened  into  a  glorious  harvest  of  intelligence  ami 
Christian  ci>ilization.  This  tribe  are  not  only  civilized  and  self-sni*- 
lK)rting,  but  before  the  fearful  disasters  of  the  great  rebellion  fell  npoo 
them^  were  perhaps  the  richest  i>eopley  per  capita,  in  the  world. 

Tins  historical  sketch  demonstrates  f>oyond  question  that  the  main- 
springs of  Cherokee  civilization  were,  first,  the  circimiscribing  of  their 
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territorial  domain ;  this  resulted  in,  second,  the  localization  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  consequently  in,  third,  the  necessity  of  agricul- 
ture and  pastoral  pursuits  instead  of  the  chase  as  a  means  of  existence ; 
and  as  a  logical  sequence,  fourth,  the  introduction  of  ideas  of  property 
in  things,  of  sale  and  barter,  &c.:  and  hence,  fifth,  of  course,  a  corre- 
sponding change  from  the  ideas,  habits,  and  customs  of  savages  to  those 
of  civilized  life ;  and,  sixth,  the  great  coa^jntor  in  the  whole  work  in  all 
its  progress,  the  Christian  teacher  and  missionary,  moving  pari  passu 
with  every  other  cause. 

Unless  history  is  a  fable,  and  the  observation  and  the  experience  of 
living  men  a  delusion  or  a  lie,  I  have  demonstrated  that  an  Indian  tribe 
may  become  civilized.  I  think  the  causes  also  operating  that  result  are 
clearly  shown,  so  that  they  are  patent  and -palpable  to  every  observer. 
And  I  might  close  the  argument  here  with,  "It  is  demonstrated.'^ 

But  truth  must  not  only  be  demonstrated,  it  is  necessary  also  to  im- 
press it  with  fact  upon  fact;  argument  must  not  only  be  conclusive,  but 
it  must  be  made  weighty  by  cumulative  truths. 

To  make  the  logic  of  the  argument  and  the  conclusions  irresistible,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  each  of  the  other 
tribes  I  have  named  is  in  all  its  leading  features  the  same.  The  necessi- 
ties imposed  by  diminished  territory,  of  individual  localization  and 
permanent  habitation,  of  abandonment  of  the  chase,  of  resorting  to  the 
herd,  the  flock,  the  field,  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  of  embracing 
ideas  of  property  in  things,  of  a  change  of  habits,  customs,  laws,  &c.,  to 
suit  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of  life,  and  of  imbibing  corresponding 
ideas  of  morals  and  religion,  operated  alike  in  all  these  tribes,  and  led 
them  each  through  the  same  patiiway  into  the  broad  sunlight  oi  our  civ- 
ilization. 

Kow,  if  the  laws  of  God  are  immutable,  the  application  of  similar 
causes  to  each  of  the  other  tribes  under  our  jurisdiction  must  produce  a 
like  effect  ux)on  each.  K  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks, 
and  Seminoles  are  civilized  and  advancing  in  development,  so  will  bo 
the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Sioux,  and  all 
our  other  tribes,  if  we  will  only  use  the  means  in  their  cases  that  have 
been  so  wondermlly  successftd  in  the  first  named  tribe. 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  our  tribes  have  long  been  under  the 
action  of  kindred  causes,  but  have  not  advanced  in  numbers,  knowledge, 
or  civilization.    This  I  emphatically  deny. 

If  tribes  long  under  the  care  of  the  government  have  failed  to  improve 
and  advance,  the  causes  of  the  failure  lie  on  the  surface  and  are  easily 
seen  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look. 

Our  course  has  generally  been  to  circumscribe,  but  not  to  localize  them 
in  the  proper  sense,  and  thus  give  them  the  certainty  of  fixed  and  per- 
manent homes,  but  to  hold  them  as  pilgrims  resting  a  year  or  two  on 
this  reservation,  and  then  removing  them  to  a  new  one  on  the  outer  verge 
of  civilization,  there  to  linger  awhile  in  sad  suspense  till  the  remorseless 
rapacity  of  our  race  requires  them  to  move  farther  back  into  darkness 
again. 

These  miserable  wanderers  after  rest  in  their  new  reservations,  which 
are  always  assured  to  tliem  and  their  children  forever  by  our  government 
in  the  treaty^  meet  with  a  fearM  drawback  upon  their  prospects  at 
every  remove.  Beyond  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  hanging  like  the  froth 
of  the  billows  upon  its  very  edge,  is  generally  a  host  of  law-defying  white 
men,  who  introduce  among  the  Indians  every  form  of  demoralization  and 
disease  with  which  depraved  humanity  in  its  most  degrading  forms  is 
ever  aflSicted.    These  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  examples  of  civiliza- 
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tioiu  except  the  military,  these  creatines  ever  seej  and  Just  when  better 
people  begin  to  appear  in  the  advance  of  emigration  anrand  and  amoos 
Uiem^  away  they  are  required  to  move  again.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
philosophic  duef  of  the  Arapahoes.  litue  Baven,  langfaed  heartily  in 
my  face  wheni  having  told  him  sometning  of  hell  ana  hea  ven,  I  remarked 
that  all  good  men,  white  and  red,  would  go  to  heaven,  and  all  bad  ohm 
to  helL  Inquiring  the  cause  of  his  merriment,  wh^i  he  bad  leeovered 
his  breath,  he  said,  <<I  was  much  pleased  with  what  yon  aajy  of  heaven 
and  holl  and  the  characters  that  will  go  to  each  after  death :  Wb  a  good 
notion— heap  good— for  if  all  the  whites  are  like  the  onea  I  know,  when 
Indian  gets  to  heaven  but  few  whites  will  trouble  him  there--^Mettj 
much  all  go  to  toother  place."  Thus  while  we  have  been  puzzling  our 
brains  to  &id  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization  and  diris- 
tianization,  the  £aet  of  their  capability  for  both  and  of  the  manner  of 
achieving  both  is  demonstrated  to  us  so  clearly  that  there  ia  no  poasi- 
bilit^  of  being  deceived. 
What,  then,  is  our  duty  as  the  guardian  of  all  the  Indiana  under  our 

erisdictiont    3\>  outlaw,  to  pursue,  to  hunt  down  like  wol  vea,  and  sby  t 
nst  we  drive  and  exterminate  them  as  if  void  of  reascniy  and  widMxit 
souls  t    Surely,  no. 

It  is  beyond  question  our  most  solemn  duty  to  protect  and  care  fiv,  to 
elevate  and  civilize  them.  We  have  taken  their  heritage,  and  it  isa 
grand  and  magnificent  heritage,  l^ow  is  it  too  much  that  we  orve  lor 
them  liberal  reservations  out  of  theirown  lands  and  ^^oarantee  than 
homes  forever  t  Is  it  too  much  that  we  supply  them  with  a^^ricoltanl 
implements,  mechanical  tools,  domestic  animals^  instmctora  m  the  o9^ 
ful  arts,  teachera,  physicians,  and  Christian  missionariea  f  If  we  find 
them  fierce,  hostile  and  revengeful ;  if  thev  are  cruel,  and  if  they  •QB^^ 
times  turn  u^(m  us  and  bum,  pillage,  and  desolate  our  ftontiera,  and  per- 
petrate atiocities  that  sicken  the  soul  and  paralyse  us  with  honor,  let  a» 
remember  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  uffustioe,  oppression  and 
wrong,  heaped*  upon  them  by  our  race  with  cold,  calculating  and  relent- 
less  perseverance,  have  filled  them  with  the  passion  of  revenge,  sihI 
made  them  desperate. 

It  remains  for  us,  if  we  would  not  hold  their  lands  with  their  blightini: 
curse,  and  the  curse  of  apust  Grod,  who  holds  nations  to  a  strict  account- 
ability  upon  it^  to  do  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  to  the  remnant ;  to 
hide  our  past  iiyustice  under  the  mantle  of  present  and  Aiture  mervj, 
and  to  blot  out  their  remembrance  of  ¥rrong8  and  oppressions  by  deeds 
of  God-like  love  and  benevolence. 

That  they  can  be  elevated  and  enlightened  to  the  proud  atatnre  of  civ- 
ilized manhood  is  demonstrated.  We  know  the  process  by  which  this 
result  is  accomplished.  Our  duty  isplain ;  let  us  enter  upon  its  discluffge 
without  dela^;  end  the  war  policy :  create  anew  department  of  Indian 
aflairs ;  give  it  a  competent  head ;  clothe  him  with  adequate  jiowers  for 
the  i)eribnnance  of  all  his  duties,  define  those  duties  clearly,  and  hoM 
him  to  a  strict  accountability. 

I  trust  that  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  will  make  liberal  provision  for 
the  subsistence  of  destitute  Indians.  It  is  to  be  exceedingly  regivtteii 
that  the  requests  made  of  that  body  in  this  behalf  were  not  acooided  at 
their  last  session.  The  result  has  been  much  sufTering,  the  disturbance  ci 
peaceful  relations  with  the  Indians,  war  and  bloodshcMt,  with  the  ex|iendi- 
ture  of  large  sums  of  money  to  suppress  hostilities  and  punish  tdfend- 
ers.  The  proverb  is  no  less  true  than  trite,  ^^  Better  feed  the  lodiani 
than  fight  them."    In  regard  to  the  tribes  who  are  now  at  war  with  tbe 
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government,  it  is  believed  that  but  for  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of 
subsistence  they  had  be^n  receiving,  as  promised  by  the  peace  commis- 
sioners and  stipulated  to  be  provided  in  their  treaties,  for  want  of  means 
by  the  department  to  continue  them,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble. 
No  complaints  were  heard  of  depredations.  The  Indians  were  apparently 
satisfied  and  had  no  occasion  to  wander  over  the  country  in  quest  of  food, 
and  thereby,  under  the  cravings  of  hunger,  tempted  to  attack  settlers 
and  emigrants  in  order  to  supply  their  need. 

The  responsibility  of  the  unfavorable  condition  of  our  Indian  affairs 
in  this  regard  is  not  with  the  department,  or  any  branch  of  it,  for  the 
facts  and  necessity  of  action  in  the  matter  were  faithfully  and  earnestly 
represented  in  communications  addressed  by  this  office  to  Congress 
through  your  department  j  these  communications  form  a  part  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  8i)ecdily  for  the  relief  of  the  Osages 
and  Kaws ;  both  of  these  tribes  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  some  of 
their  people  being  reported  as  having  actually  starved  to  death.  Pre- 
vented by  their  enemies  from  following  the  chase,  possessing  very  lim- 
ited means  for  support  under  treaty  stipulations,  and  being  but  little 
inclined  or  fitted  to  cultivate  the  soil,  their  wants  have  become  very 
pressing,  and  unless  relieved  they  will  be  compelled  to  steal. 

From  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Sioux, 
in  1863,  to  the  present,  many  claims  have  been  presented  to  the  depart- 
ment, by  citizens,  for  depredations  upon  their  property  by  these  tribes, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $400,000.  Under  the  17th  section 
of  the  act  of  June  ^,  1834,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian 
tribes,  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  depredators  may  be  proved 
to  belong  are  made  liable  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  this  character. 
Should  the  claims,  or  any  large  i)ortion  of  them,  against  these  particular 
tribes,  be  satisfactorily  proved,  allowed  and  directed  to  be  paid,  the 
Indians  would  be  for  several  years  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their  annu- 
ities, and  the  consequences  would  likely  be  great  discontent,  followed  by 
further  and  greater  depredations.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  claims 
should  be  settled,  and  I  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  au- 
thorize a  commission  of  three  persons,  with  a  secretary,  to  visit  the  coun- 
try of  these  tribes,  to  investigate  and  report  all  such  claims,  as  well  also 
like  claims  against  the  Osages  and  other  tribes  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  those  against  tribes  in  New  Mexico  Territory.    , 

There  are  residing  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  republic  of  Mexico,  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  a  large  number  of  Kickapoos  and  some  Texas  Indians, 
who,  it  is  complained,  raid  into  Texas,  and  upon  being  pursued  return  to 
Mexico,  thus  escaping  arrest  and  punishment.  These  Elickapoos  are 
principally  those  who  separated  from  the  tribe  in  Kansas  years  ago,  and 
went  down  among  the  southern  Indians,  locating  on  or  about  the  Washita 
river,  to  whom  were  added  in  1864  another  party  of  about  100,  under 
Chief  No-ko-what.  They  were  induced,  it  is  said,  to  go  to  Mexico  upon 
representations  made  to  them  that  the  Mexican  government  desired  it. 
For  their  own  interest  and  welfare,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  people  of 
Texas,  these  Indians  should  be  removed  back  to  their  former  homes,  or 
some  suitable  locality  in  the  Indian  country.  The  matter  was  submitted 
to  Congress  last  summer,  and  an  appropriation  asked  for  the  purpose. 
I  renew  the  recommendation  then  made,  and  trust  that  means  will  be 
afforded  for  effecting  the  object  at  an  early  day. 

In  this  connection  I  recommend  that  legislation  be  had  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  Texas  from  invasion  by  Indians  from  the  north 
of  Red  river,  and  from  the  east  part  of  New  Mexico,  which  I  suggest 
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can  be  secured  by  the  establiahment  of  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  mflitair 
posts  adjacent  to  or  along  the  northern  and  western  borders  of  the  State. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  the  l&st  annual 
report  of  this  office,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  CoD^ressto  reim- 
bui-se  the  Winnebagoes  for  expenses  incurred  in  their  removal  from 
Minnesota,  which  tliey  paid  out  of  their  own  tribal  funds.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  just  claim  against  the  government.  Compelled  to  leave  their 
former  home  through  the  covetousness  of  citizens  of  Minnesota,  wbo 
desired  for  themselves  possession  of  their  splendid  country,  they  were 
brought  into  a  condition  of  much  suffering  and  need  ere  they  readied 
the  country  where  they  are  now  permanently  established,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  right  that  this  claim  should  be  promptly  satisfiea.  As  a  tribe 
they  have  abandoned  the  chase  as  a  means  of  support^  and,  from  their 
long  association  with  the  whites,  have  acquired  a  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  and  stock-raising  to  fit  them  ftdly  to  maintain 
themselves,  if  they  are  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  government. 

The  attention  of  Congress  should  again  be  called  to  the  necessity  of 
appropriate  legislation  for  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  the  stipolatkm  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  28tli 
April,  1866,  respecting  tiie  rights  of  persons  of  African  descent  residing 
among  these  nations.  As  the  councils  of  the  nations  have  decided  m»t 
to  give  to  such  persons  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  it  is  obti<!a- 
toiy  upon  the  government  to  remove  those  desiring  it  from  the  nation, 
within  a  specified  time,  which  has  passed,  and  to  expend  for  their  use 
and  benefit  the  $300,000  stipulated  to  be  so  used  and  expended  in  the 
event  of  such  decision.  That  sum  of  money  has  never  been  appropriated 
by  Congress,  and  there  being  no  place  designated  to  wliich  such  ]»ersons 
can  be  removed,  nor  any  provision  made  for  the  cost  of  removal,  no 
action  can  be  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  department.  The  subject  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  23d  of  July 
last. 

I  also  renew  the  suggestion  heretofore  made  of  the  importance  of  a 
rcWsion  of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes. 
esi)ecially  in  the  respects  that  there  be  given  to  proper  courts  juris- 
diction over  cases  where  crimes  or  oftences  are  committed  by  Imliau^ 
against  one  another,  or  that  the  law  deliue  what  course  shalf  be  taki-a 
by  a  superinteudeut  of  Indian  aftairs,  or  Indian  agent,  to  am-st  an«l 
punish  olfenders,  and  that  the  evidence  of  Indians,  in  cases  of  crimes  «»r 
offences  committed-  by  whites  against  Indians,  shall  be  rooeive^l.  Tlit* 
section  of  tbe  law  regarding  the  barter,  sale,  or  giving  to  Indians  s]»irii- 
uous  liquors,  or  the  introduction  of  tbe  same  into  the  Indian  country, 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  include  in  tlie  list  of  inteixlicted  spiriu 
beer  and  cider,  as  the  Indians  indulge  in  these  liquors  to  4in  ahimiiui' 
extent,  and  often  become  intoxicated.  In  some  instances  uns^-rupulou^ 
men,  knowing  tliey  were  not  liable  to  a  i>enalty,  have  establishetl  tL«  :r 
bit?weries  near  Indian  reservations. 

UfK)n  the  subject  of  an  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  suporintendmr* 
and  Indian  agents,  and  that  of  a  reorganization  of  the  clerical  fonr  ••: 
this  bureau,  I  would  again  renew  the  recommendations  heretoforiMuailr. 
llie  superintendents,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  receive  82,(KK»  j^r 
annum,  and  the  agents  $1,500,  Taking  into  consideration  the  res|nm>i 
ble  duties  devolved  upon  them,  the  heavy  bond  under  which  many  an 
placed,  the  incn»ased  price  of  late  years  of  things  needful  for  their  suj*- 
port  and  comfort,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  the 
comi>ensation  now  received  by  them  is  not  fair,  nor  measured  with  tlie 
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responsibility  to  which  they  are  held  and  the  service  rendered.  I  would 
raise  the  salary  of  the  superintendents  to  at  least  $2,500,  and  the  agents 
$2,000  per  annum.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  have  a  gradation  in 
the  salaries,  those  having  the  greater  responsibility  devolved  upon  them 
and  performing  the  most  labor  receiving  the  greater  compensation. 

I  hope  that  something  will  be  done  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  in 
the  way  of  providing  for  a  reorganization  of  the  clerical  force  of  this 
bureau.  The  number  of  clerks  authorized  by  law  as  regular  or  perma- 
nent constitutes  but  little  over  one-half  those  now  employed,  the  rest 
being  temporary  or  extra  clerks.  In  my  judgment  all  the  clerical  force 
required  for  the  performance  of  the  business  of  the  office  should  be  author- 
ized by  law  to  continue  in  service  year  after  year  until  bv  law  discontin- 
ued. The  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  should  be  raised  to  $2,500,  and  that 
of  the  chiefs  of  divisions  to  $2,000,  and  there  should  be  several  more 
clerks  of  the  fourth  and  third  classes  than  are  now  in  service.  I  also 
again  suggest  the  propriety  and  justness  of  an  increase  of  the  salary  of 
the  head  of  this  bureau. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  usual  statements  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
department  for  certain  Indian  tribes,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  on 
which  the  funds  of  each  are  invested  and  the  annual  interest  thereon,  of 
transactions  in  reference  to  sales  and  payments  of  Indian  lands  duiiug  the 
year,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  preswit  liabilities  of  the  United  States  to 
Indian  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations  and  acts  of  Congress;  also  tables 
of  statistics  of  farming  operations,  i>opulation,  wealth,  and  education  of 
different  tribes.  These  statistical  tables  are  not  as  complete  and  satis- 
factory as  they  might  be,  and  then  again  they  are  only  a  part  of  what 
sliould  reach  this  office  in  time  to  accompany  this  report,  hence  the  actual 
results  in  the  respects  they  comprehend  cannot  be  fully  stated.  Full  and 
accurate  returns  would  no  doubt  show  that  the  tribes  generally  have 
done  fully  as  well  the  past  year  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  their  support 
and  comfort  as  the  previous  year.  Although  the  Indian  tribes  in  our 
territory  recently  acquired  from  Eussia  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  bureau,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  place  among  the 
documents  herewith  transmitted  a  report  made  by  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  R.  N.  Scott,  by  order  of  Mjgor  General  Halleck,  commanding  the 
military  division  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  will  be  found  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information  as  to  the  location,  number,  and  character  of 
the  Indians  on  and  near  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  the  British 
possessions,  a  copy  of  which  was  fhmished  to  you  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, At  the  time  of  this  writing,  no  annual  reports  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Arizona,  and  from  several  of  the  agents 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Montana  have  been  received,  but  should 
they  shortly  come  to  hand  I  will  endeavor  to  have  them  embraced  in  an 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOB,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUPERINTfNDENCT. 


No.  19.  Annual  report  of  B.  C.  Whiting,  superintendent. 
No.  20.  Annual  report  of  H.  Ohrman,  jr.,  )&geut  Smith  Biyer  agen^. 
No.  21.  Annual  report  of  B.  L.  Fairfield,  agent  Bound  Valley  agency. 
No.  22.  Annual  report  of  W.  H.  Pratt,  agent  Hoopa  Valley  ageci^. 
No.  23.  Annual  report  of  C.  Maltby,  agent  Tule  iUYer  agency. 


ARIZONA  8UPERINTEMDENCY. 


No.  24..  Annual  report  of  J.  Feudge,  special  agent  Colorado  Biyer  agency. 
No.  25.  Report  of  Charles  A.  Whittier  to  General  J.  B.  Fry. 


NEVADA  8UPERINTENDBNCT. 


No.  26.  Annual  report  of  H.  O.  Pariier,  superintendent 

No.  27.  Annual  report  of  F.  Campbell,  agent  Walker  Biyer  agency. 

UTAH  8UPERINTBNDBMCT. 

No.  28.  Annual  report  of  F.  H.  Head,  superintendent 

No.  29.  Annual  report  of  P.  Dodds,  agent  Uinta  agency. 

No.  30.  Annual  report  of  L.  Mann,  jr.,  agent  Fort  Bridger  agency. 

NEW  MEXICO  SUPERINTENDBNCT. 

No.  31.  Annual  report  of  N.  M.  Bayis,  clerk  to  superintendent 
No.  32.  Anuual  report  of  T.  Dodd,  agent  Navajo  agency. 
No.  33.  Annual  report  of  William  F.  M.  Amy,  agent  Abiquiu  agen^. 
No.  34.  Annual  report  of  E.  B.  Dennison,  agent  Cimmaron  agency. 
No.  35.  Annual  report  of  J.  Ayres,  agent  Southern  Apache  agency. 
No.  36.  Anuual  report  of  J.  Ward,  special  agent  of  Pueblos. 

No.  37.  Letter  of  H.  H.  Heath,  acting  goyemor  of  New  Mexico  Territory,  relatiye  to  Indian 
depredations. 

COLORADO  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

No.  38.  Annual  report  of  Goyemor  A.  C.  Hunt,  ex  officio  superintendent 

DAKOTA  8UPER1NTENDENCT. 

No.  39.  Annual  report  of  A.  J.  Faulk,  goyemor,  ex  officio  superintendent 

No.  40.  Annual  report  of  P.  H  Conger,  agent  Yankton  agency. 

No.  41.  Anuufd  report  of  J.  A.  Potter,  agent  Ponca  agency. 

No.  42.  Annual  report  of  J.  B.  Hanson,  agent  Crow  Creek  agency.  * 

No.  43.  Annual  report  of  M.  Wilkinson,  agent  Fort  Berthold  agency. 

No.  44.  Annual  report  of  B.  Thompson,  agent  Lake  Trayerse  agency. 

IDAHO  8UPBRINTENDENCT. 

No.  45.  Annual  report  of  D.  W.  Ballard,  goyemor  and  ex  qffieio  Bupeiintendent 

No.  46.  Annual  report  of  Q.  C.  Hoogb,  special  agent. 

No.  47.  Annoal  leport  oi  C.  F.  Powdl,  special  agent  for  Bannocks  and  Shoshones. 
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No.  51.  Annual  report  of  J.  W.  CoUen,  spedal  agent 
No.  52.  Annnal  rmsort  of  J.  W.  Collen,  commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians. 
No.  53.  Letter  of  Comnrtssioner  of  Indian  Affiurs  to  Department  of  Um  Interior,  idatiTe  te 
inaking  treaties  with  Indian  trihes  in  Montana  Territory. 

VORTHEBH  9I7PESIHTE1IDBNGT. 

No.  54.  Annual  report  of  H.  B.  Denman,  superintendent 

No.  55.  Annual  report  of  C.  H.  Norris,  acent  Great  Nemaha  agenej. 

No.  56.  Annual  report  of  J.  N.  Gere,  teacher  Great  Nemaha  agency. 

No.  57.  Annual  report  of  C.  H.  Whalej,  agent  Pawnee  agency. 

No.  58.  Annual  report  of  E.  G.  Piatt,  teacher  Pawnee  agency. 

No.  59.  Annual  report  of  C.  Bfathewson,  agent  Winnebago  agency. 

No.  60.  Annual  report  of  E.  Y.  Hancock,  teacher  Winnebago  agency. 

No.  61.  Annual  report  of  W.  P.  Gallon,  agrat  Omaha  agency. 

No.  62.  Annual  report  of  William  Hamilton,  teacher  Gwaha  agency. 

No.  63.  Annual  rpport  of  J.  L.  Smith,  agent  Otoe  agency. 

No.  64.  Annual  report  of  J.  M.  Stone,  agent  Santee  agency. 

No.  65.  Annual  report  of  J.  P.  Williamson,  teacher  Santee  agency. 

No.  66.  Annual  report  of  M.  T.  Patrick,  agent  Upper  Platte  agency. 

No.  67.  Annual  report  of  J.  P.  Cooper,  special  agent  Fort  Laramie. 

No.  68.  fieport  of  C.  Geren,  interpreter  at  Fort  Laramie. 

CENTRAL  8UPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  69.  Annual  report  of  T.  Murphy,  superintendent 

No.  70.  Annual  report  of  £.  S.  Stover,  agent  Kaw  agency. 

No.  71.  Annual  report  of  H.  S.  Taylor,  agent  Shawnee  agency. 

No.  72.  Annual  report  of  J.  G.  Pratt,  agent  Delaware  agency. 

No.  73.  Annual  report  of  L.  R.  Palmer^  agent  Pottawatomie  agency. 

No.  74.  Annual  report  of  A.  Wiley,  agent  Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

No.  75.  Annnal  report  of  £.  W.  Wynkoop,  agent  Upper  Arkansas  agunc^y. 

No.  76.  Annual  report  of  G.  A.  ColtoD,  agent  Osag^  Kiver  agency. 

No.  77.  Annual  report  of  F.  G.  Adams,  agent  Kickapoo  agency. 

No.  78.  Annual  report  of  G.  C.  Snow,  agent  Neosho  agency. 

No.  79.  Annual  report  of  J.  Schoenmakers,  teacher  Neosho  agency. 

SOUTHBRV  SVPERIlfTBNDBNCT. 

No.  60.  Annual  report  of  L.  N.  Bobinson,  superintendent 

No.  81.  Annual  report  of  M.  W.  Chollar,  agent  Choctaw  agency. 

No.  82.  Annual  report  of  W.  B.  Davis,  agent  Cherokee  agency. 

No.  83.  Annual  report  of  J.  HarnelI,'mi8siunarY  Cherokee  agency. 

No.  84.  Annual  report  of  J.  W.  Dunn,  agent  Creek  agency. 

No.  85.  Annual  report  of  G.  A.  Reynolds,  agent  Seminole  Agency. 

No.  86.  Annual  report  of  J.  R.  Ramsey,  superintendent  of  schools  Seminole  agency. 

No.  87.  Annual  report  of  H.  Shank Mn,  agent  Wichita  agency. 

No.  88.  Report  of  C.  F.  Garrett,  special  commissioner,  relative  to  Indiana  on  leaaed  district 

INDEPENDENT  AGENaES. 

Grten  Bay, 

No.  89.  Annual  report  of  M.  L.  Martin,  agent 
No.  90.  Annual  report  of  J.  Howell,  teacher. 
No.  91.  Annual  report  of  E.  Goodnough,  teacher. 
No.  92.  Annual  report  of  R.  Dousroan,  teacher. 
No.  93.  Annual  report  of  K.  Dousman,  teacher. 
No.  94.  Annual  report  of  J.  Dousman,  teacher. 
No.  95.  Annual  report  of  J.  Slingerland,  teacher. 

Michigan. 

No.  96.  Annual  report  of  R.  M.  Smith,  agent 

Chippeufos  of  the  Misntsippi. 
No.  97.  Annual  report  of  J.  B.  Bassett,  agent. 

ChippetDas  of  Lake  Superior, 
A.  WhitUcsey,  agent    Report  embraced  in  i^pondix. 
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New  York. 

Ko.  96.  Annual  report  of  H.  S.  Cnnningbam,  agent 
Ko.  99.  Annual  report  of  tmstees  of  Thomas  Orphan  Asjlnm. 

Sues  aiul  Foxet'in  hnoa. 

No.  100.  Annual  report  of  L.  Clark,  special  agent 

WinnAagots  and  PoUawitomie$  in  Wisecnnn.  % 

Ko.  101.  Annual  report  of  O.  H.  Lamerauz,  special  agent 

Alaska  Territory. 

No.  102.  Report  of  Breyet  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  N.  Scott,  reUtlTe  to  Indians  near  bonndazy 
lines  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia. 

STATISTICS. 

No.  103.  Indian  trust  funds. 

No.  104.  Indian  trust  land  sales. 

No.  106.  Liabilities  of  the  United  States  to  Indian  tribes. 

No.  106.  Population  of  the  various  Indian  tribes. 

No.  107.  Education,  Slc 

No.  108.  Agriculture  products,  dtc 


APPENDIX  No.  1. 

Washington  City,  December  11, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
^adopted  by  the  Indian  peace  commission  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
JElinois^  on  the  9th  day  of  October  last.    These  resolutions  constitute  the 
s*«port  of  said  commission,  which  I  was  directed,  on  their  behalf,  to  sub- 
mit to  you. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR, 
President  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission. 

The  President  of  ihe  United  States. 


CmcAQO,  Illinois,  October  9, 1868. 

President  of  the  United  States : 

a  meeting  of  the  Indian  peace  commission  held  this  day  the  follow- 
xesolutions,  embodying  the  views  of  the  commission,  were  adopted. 


f^  That  this  commission  recommend  to  the  President  of  the 

States  and  Congress  that  ftdl  provisions  be  at  once  made  to  feed, 

«.  and  protect  all  Indians  of  the  Crow,  Blackfeet,  Piegan,  Gros  Ven- 

,  Sioux,  Ponca,  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 

^*OiiB  of  Indians,  who  now  have  located  or  may  hereafter  locate  per- 

y  on  their  respective  agricultural  reservations. 

toed,  That  the  treaties  of  said  tribes  with  United  States,  whether 

^J  or  not,  should  be  considered  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  as  to 

Jlidians  of  such  tribes  as  now  have  or  may  hereafter  have  their  homes 

tiie  agricultural  reservations  described  in  their  respective  treaties, 

x&o  others. 

\pedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  commission  the  time  has  come 
the  government  should  cease  to  recognize  the  Ixv<SiX8L\i  \r^^%  ^»» 
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"domestic  dependent  nations,''  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  required  to 
recognize  them  as  such  by  existing  treaties,  and  by  treaties  made  but 
not  yet  ratified;  that  hereafter  all  Indians  should  be  considered  and  held 
to  be  individuaUy  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea,  except  where 
and  while  it  is  otherwise  provided  in  said  treaties,  and  that  they  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  from  said  laws  as  other  persons  owing 
allegiance  to  the  government  eiyoy. 

^olv^j  That  the  recent  outrages  and  depredations  committed  by  the 
Indians  of  the  plains  justify  the  government  in  abrogating  those  clauiM^ 
of  the  treaties  made  in  October,  1867,  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  which 
secure  to  them  the  right  to  roam  and  hunt  outside  their  reservations: 
that  all  said  Indians  flhonld  be  requested  to  remove  at  once  to  said  reser- 
vations and  remain  within  them,  except  that  after  peace  shall  have  been 
restored,  hunting  parties  may  be  permitted  to  cross  their  boundaries  with 
written  authority  from  their  agent  or  superintendent.    Aud 

Resolved  further,  That  military  force  should  be  used  to  compel  the  r»- 
moval  into  said  reservations  of  all  such  Indians  as  may  refuse  to  go,  after 
due  notice  has  been  given  to  them  that  provision  has  been  made  to  feed 
and  protect  them  within  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  commission  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  should  be  transferred  frt)m  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  tht 
Department  of  War. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  resiiect,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR, 
President  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission. 

Attest:  A  8.  H.  WHITS,  /S^ervtery. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 

Washuioton,  D.  C,  December  4,  1868. 
Dear  Sm:  The  despatches  of  yesterday,  published  in  the  pajxTs  of 
an  engagement  a  few  days  «go  b<»tween  a  uotachiiieiit  of  I'niti-il  Stiitf> 
trooi)s  and  a  camp  ot  Ch(\veniio  Indians,  near  the  Washita  rivi^r,  Indian 
Tenitoiy,  give  nie  ai)i)relu»usions  of  a  w^rioiis  and  pn)tnu't«'il  wjir  a> 
the  <H>usequenee.  I  lH*lieve  tliat  attack  by  tho  army  uiH>n  a  d<*ta4  lu-tl 
viHage  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  nnnilx*ring  53  lodjjfcs,  and  the  killin<;  of  a 
dozen  of  the  5,5  warriors,  attended  with  a  loss  of  135  or  .SO  soIcIicr-N,  will 
result  in  tin*  union  of  all  the  Indians  south  of  the  40th  dejnt'e  north 
latitude  and  west  of  Kansas  and  the  eastern  [Nntion  of  the  Iiiiliun  ter 
ritory,  (not  even  excepting  the  Utes,  who  for  many  years  hav**  Ixt* n  a: 
war  with  the  plains  Indians  and  at  iK»ace  with  tlu»  whites,)  in  a  wax 


treaty  stipulations  entered  into  with  the  different  tribes. 

This  must  be  done  at  once,  or  theiv  will  be  a  war  in  the  west  of  sucL 
fearful  ma^itude,  extending,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  tlirou^h  the  Terri 
tories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado  aud  Utah,  sUong  the  thintier 
of  Texas  aud  Kansas,  an  area  of  over  half  a  million  of  s(|uare  uiileb,  a* 
to  reciuii-e  an  immense  army  and  vast  exixMise  to  protect  the  exposed 
setth'ments  and  routes  of  ti-avel. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing;  my  convictions,  (as  I  did  to  Ik 
commission  at  its  last  nu^'ting,)  that  the  present  conflict  grew  oaftflfa 
delay  in  carrying  out  a  treaty  agn^emeut  with  the  Cheyenae  ] 
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conid  easily  have  beeu  avoided,  is  unnecessary  and  dishonorable  to  all 
connected  with  it ;  moreover,  that  it  was  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the 
KiowaSj  Comanches,  Apaches,  Cheyenne«  and  Arapahoes,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  to  make  war,  but  an  absolute  necessity  for 
them  as  their  only  means  of  self-preseiTation  and  safety. 

I  am  finnly  of  opinion  now,  as  at  the  time  of  a<ljouniment,  that  the 
peace  commission  committed  a  fatal  error  in  adjourning  sine  din  without 
another  effort  for  i>eace;  but  that  has  passed,  and  it  only  remains  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  Indian  affairs,  and  if  iK)ssible  secure  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ward  off  the  Indian  war  that  now  threatens  the 
country.  If  the  commissicm  of  a  crime  by  two  Cheyenne*,  or  200  Cliey- 
ennes  as  some  assert,  a  crime  which  the  Indians  themselves  coudemne<l 
and  were  ready  to  punish  the  perpetrators,  should,  through  the  stupid 
and  criminal  blundering  of  military  officers,  culminate  in  the  confedei'a- 
tion  of  five  powerful  tribes  in  war,  what  must  be  the  re^iult  of  an  attack 
ujion  a  small  detached  camp  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  e>i- 
dently  moving  south  to  avoid  contact  wiUi  the  troops — an  attack  that 
notifies  the  Indians  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  army  to  exter- 
minate themf 

I  have  been  among  these  same  Indians  frequently  since  1861.  At  that 
time  I  was  ordere^d  in  command  of  troops  to  Fort  Wise,  since  called  Fort 
Lyon,  Colorado  Territory — ^the  agency  of  aU  the  tribes  now  at  war;  have 
had  much  to  do  with  them.  I  know,  and  everyone  knows  that  luis  had 
any  i)ersonal  exi)erience  with  and  knowledge  of  these  Indians,  that  they 
ynW  keep  the  peace  if  they  can ;  that  they  were  never  the  first  to  go  to  war, 
and  w^ere  never  the  first  to  violate  the  terms  of  their  treaties,  making  no 
conce^ion  to  the  clamor  raised  against  the  Indian,  no  compromises  with 
the  conspiracy  that  contemplates  the  commission  of  an  infamous  crime  in 
the  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  people  merely  for  spciculatiug  and 
political  ends.  I  assert  that  they  appreciate  and  will  imitate  houonible 
warfai'e.  We  comi)lain  of  their  atrocities,  (which  cannot  be  justified 
or  even  excused,)  forgetting  that  our  own  i>eople  have  for  genenitions — 
for  centuries — (committed  as  cruel  and  disgusting  barbarities  upon  the 
Indians,  giving  them  as  the  weaker  party  the  lulvantage  of  a  plea  of 
doing  all  they  do  "only  in  retaliation."  We  repeat  the  fatal  error  of 
undemiting  their  capacity  for  a  protracted  and  successful  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  i>ersist  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  innocent  instead  of  the 
guilty.  More  intent  in  attacking  the  villages  containing  the  women  and 
children  than  the  active  war  p^ies,  wlii<!h,  of  course  is  considered  by 
the  Indians  not  a  war  against  a  single  tribe  in  punishment  for  real  or 
fancied  outrages,  but  a  war  for  the  exteimination  of  their  race  can 
they  by  any  known  powers  of  reasoning  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
ii'om  what  has  happened  to  them  during  the  last  four  years!  can  they 
from  tlie  treatment  of  their  ancestors  for  the  last  300  years  t 

The  Cheyennes  cannot  forget  the  assassination  and  mutilation  of  120 
of  their  men,  women  and  children  at  Sand  creek  in  1804,  while  in  the 
employ  and  under  the  protection  of  the  government.  They  cannot  fail 
t/O  remember  their  acceptance  of  an  in\itation  in  the  spring  of  1867,  to 
come  in  to  Fort  Lamed,  Kansas,  with  their  families,  to  confer  with  a 
prominent  officer  of  the  army,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  their  confi- 
dence to  destroy  their  village  and  force  them  to  war. 

The  other  tribes  are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  all  these  thhigs, 
to  comprehend  their  intent,  and  apprehend  their  import.  To  them  it  is  a 
proclamation  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  exterminate 
tliem  all,  men,  women  and  cl^dren.  I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of 
any  mtai  1^  aaklBg  what  he  would  do  under  like  cirenmstances;  we  all 
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kuow  >\  hat  he  should  do,  aud  the  Indian  is  not  wanting  in  courage,  manlv 
spirit  and  common  sense. 

The  practice  of  holding  an  entire  race  responsible  for  the  alleged  crim- 
inal acts  of  a  few  must  be  si)eedily  abandoned  or  an  alaruiing  state  of 
wai*s  will  continue  to  exist  on  the  western  border,  involving  the  dealh 
of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  enterprising,  inuustrious  aud  deser\-iug 
pioneers  who  have  settled  there  in  fancied  security,  dcpeudiug  upon  thLi 
govemment  for  peace  aud  safety,  yet  they  find  proceedings  tolerated  that 
exposes  tiiem  to  the  greatest  peril,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Indians  in 
war  to  strike  their  enemy  at  the  weakest  point. 

The  border  settlers  deserve  better  treatment  and  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  spirit  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  some,  aud  a  desire  on  the  pun 
of  mauy  to  make  mouey,  men  ever  ready  (and  too  often  successful)  to 
provoke  an  Indian  wai*  merely  to  gratify  this  ruling  passion. 

During  the  summer  of  18G5,  after  the  Sand  creek  massaci-e,  and  duriug 
the  continuance  of  a  war  that  followed  as  a  consequence  of  that  cowardly 
and  infamous  atrocity,  Congress  saw  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and  delegated  a  committee  of  their 
own  numbers,  including  the  then  President |>ro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Indian  country,  ascertain  the  cause  of  troubles,  aud 
suggest  a  remedy.  These  distinguished  gentlemen  faitlilully  pertbruuil 
the  work  assigned  them ;  reported  as  the  cause  of  Indian  wars  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  was  an  outlaw  aud  the  i-emedy  a  very  simple  one,  viz : 
the  extension  of  the  law  over  the  Indian  country.  To  secui'e  this  tht-v 
prepai'ed  an  act  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  considerable  imyority,  but 
it  was  ai'tcrwaitls  defe^ited  in  the  Uouse.  This  committee  had  no  diili- 
culty  in  conferring  with  the  then  hostile  tribe.  The  Cheyenues  heard  uf 
their  coming  and  stood  I'eady  to  meet  and  did  meet  them  in  coiuicil,  wheiv 
an  agreement  of  i)eace  was  made  and  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  Indiana 
until  the  buiiiing  of  their  village  two  years  after. 

In  1SG7  wai*  again  existed  on  the  plains,  atteuded  with  a  feai-ful  loss 
of  life,  a  serious  interference  with  si^ttlement  and  travel,  and  an  imuieuAi' 
exi>en8c  of  treasmi^  The  Indian  peace  commission  was  created  by  act 
of  Congi'ess  approved  by  the  President  on  the  2()th  July;  this  coinmis- 
sion  was  sent  out  to  meet  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  easily  doiu- 
council  with  them  was  held,  hostilities  on  their  ]>art  stayed,  and  t4.*rm>4>i 
settlement  agreed  upon,  after  which  tIiecouimissionrei>orted  to  Con;:res> 
not  only  the  cause  of  Indian  wars,  but  suggested  the  remedy.  Thr  ban 
of  outlawry  must  be  removed  fix)m  the  Indian,  the  pn)teetion  oi  la* 
extended  over  him,  civilization,  education,  liberty  and  apennant-nt  huuit* 
guaranteed  to  him  and  iiis  forever.  Unfortunately  for  the  country  ami 
the  peace  of  the  plains  these  recommendations  have  not  yet  beeuactttl 
upon. 

Both  the  congressional  committee  and  the  Indian  iM'acre  C4>muiissiiin 
have  accimiulated  a  mass  of  evidence  in  inference  to  the  mon«  iwi-n: 
outbreaks,  and  in  every  casi»  the  fault  was  with  the  whites  iiiiitead  vi 
the  Indians;  consexiueutly  t\w  hitter  cannot  justly  be  censui-ed  fur  thrir 
resistance ;  ceilainly  not  if  \\v  concedt*  to  them  the  common  riglit>«'i' 
humanity,  that  of  self-preservation.  The  commissioners,  and  all  \\h«» 
will  carefully  examine  the  record,  must  of  necessity  conclude  that  ihf 
Indians  are  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  and  lumtn-able  iiejir. 
Teace  can  be  aud  made  retained  at  anytime  when,  as  a  ctmdit  ion,  just  ia-. 
protection,  aud  good  faith  can  be  promised  and  guaranteed.  Until  that 
is  done,  we  can  expect  nothing  but  war,  massiicre,  and  destruction  »f 
property. 

1  would  suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Pi^esideut  and  StxTc- 
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ttiry  of  the  Interior  to  this  subject,  and  urge  the  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional abandonment  of  the  present  war  policy;  the  disbaudment  of 
all  the  volunteers  now  in  the  Indian  country  waging  war;  the  control  of 
the  army  as  a  national  police  force  to  preserve  the  i)eace  on  the  plains, 
protecting  without  partiality  all  parties,  white  men  and  Indians;  resti*ain 
the  officers  from  proclaiming  war  against  any  of  the  tribes;  then  send 
your  agents  to  bring  in  the  Indians  to  their  reservations;  there  protect 
them  from  attack  and  outrage,  and  secure  the  Just  fulfilment  of  all  treaties 
with  them.  When  that  is  done,  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  induce  the 
Indians  themselves  to  arrest,  try,  and  punish  those  of  their  own  number 
who  deserve  punishment.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be  done  upon  a  good 
and  sufficient  guarantee,  one  which  ttie  Indians  themselves  will  be  satis- 
fied with  as  efficient  and  permanent. 

Failing  to  accomplish  this,  insist,  if  war  is  to  be  carried  on,  it  shall  at 
least  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  civilized  nations,  so  far  as  to 
respect  and  protect  prisoners  and  non-combatant'=i,  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  burial  of  the  dead,  and  a  due  regard  for  flags  of  tnice,  which 
is  not  now  done,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Indians  will  go  as  far  in  the  perlbrmance  of  these  obsei*vances 
as  the  whites. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  speedy 
legislation  to  extend  the  protection  and  penalties  of  civil  law  over  the 
Indian  country,  as  recommended,  not  only  by  a  committee  of  their  own 
members  and  the  i)eace  commission,  but  the  early  Presidents,  com- 
mencing with  Washington. 

They  should  set  apart  and  dedicate  forever  to  the  exclusive  use,  occu- 
pation, benefit,  and  ownei'shij)  of  the  Indians,  five  t(».rritorial  reservations, 
under  a  separate  and  distinct  form  of  government,  one  south  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  one  north  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  as  advised  by  the  peace 
commission  in  their  report  of  January'  last,  one  in  the  mountains  from 
a  i>ortion  of  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
as  recommended  by  the  same  commission  in  the  proceedings  of  their  last 
meeting  in  Chicago,  and  two  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Kocky  mountains. 
Within  these  Territories  all  the  Indians  can  be  collected,  and  steps  taken 
for  their  civilization,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  eventually  citizenship 
of  the  republic,  with  all  the  rights,  pri\ileges,  and  i^esponsibilities  of  other 
citizens.  Every  sentiment  of  national  honor,  justice,  humanity,  peace, 
and  public  safety  dictates  such  a  courae  as  the  only  true  solution  of  this 
Indian  question. 

It  is  not  necessary  thsit  I  should  say  anytliing  to  yon  in  answer  to  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  eflbrts  of  the  Indian  i)eace  commission 
have  proven  a  failure,  for  yo  i  know  that  as  far  as  the  commission  itself 
is  concerned,  its  mission  and  its  labors  have  been  pre-eminently  success- 
ful; for  wherever  the  commission  has  been  enabled  to  c^irry  out  its  plans, 
and  fulfil  its  promises,  its  efibrts  for  peace  and  settlement  of  these  Indian 
troubles  have  succeedeil,  and  that  none  of  the  Indians  have  disappointed 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  delay  of  Congress  in  making  its  appropriations, 
and  the  haste  of  some  of  the  military  officers  in  the  Indian  country,  has 
involve<l  the  army  in  a  war  with  the  Indians  who  met  the  commission  in 
council  last  year  at  Medicine  IxKlge  creek.  Tliese  same  Indians  remained 
at  peace  nearly  a  year,  and  then  were  compelled  to  go  to  war  in  self- 
preservation.  The  Indians  the  peace  commission  met  during  the  present 
year — ^the  different  tribes  and  bands  of  the  Sioux  nation,  the  Navajoes, 
the  Crows  and  Snakes,  and  those  with  whom  Superintendent  Cullen 
treated,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  from  75,000  to  100,000 — are  atx>eace, 
and  canyiug  out  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  peace  commission.    This 
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has  been  accomplished  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  oommission  were 
enabled  within  a  few  months  to  carry  out  in  a  measure  their  i>art  of  the 
contract  This  fiaet  should  be  clearly  presented  as  evidence  of  the 
capacity  of  the  peace  commission  to  accomplish  what  they  have  under- 
taken ;  also  explain  the  reason  of  an  a^loumment  sine  dicj  instead  of 
making  another  effort  for  peace,  (which  as  given  to  me,)  was  on  account 
of  their  inability,  for  the  want  of  means,  to  do  what  had  been  promised 
the  5,000  or  6,000  Indians  now  on  the  war-path,  and  urge  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  of  providing  them,  in  order  to  secure  peace. 

I  believe  it  possible  for  the  Kipwas,  Coman^hes,  Apaches,  CheyenneSf 
and  Arapsdioes  now  on  the  war-path  to  form  such  combinations  with  other 
tribes  as  to  be  able  to  put  fi*om  15,000  to  20,000  warriors  in  the  fidd 
against  the  army  of  the  IJnited  States:  therefore  every  <M>nsideration  of 
patriotism,  public  safety,  and  pmdence,  demands  immediate  and  decisive 
action  upon  this  subject. 

I  append,  as  a  part  of  this  communication,  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cidonel 
Edward  W.  Wynkoop,  agent  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  couiiict,  received  by  me  while  in  Chicago,  and 
there  laid  before  the  Indian  i)eace  commission. 
Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  TAPPAiT. 
Indian  Peace  Cammisiumer. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Tatx^b, 

President  of  the  Indian  Peace  Cammisiumj 

and  Coinmiesioner  of  Indian  Affaire. 


WASHnreroN,  D.  C,  OomUr  5»  1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  commnnication  of  Snndaj,  and  n^gret  tbal  it  U  iapM- 
idble  for  me  to  famish  you  with  the  details  700  require,  for  the  reason  that  I  hmTe  noc  bt 
letter-book  with  me.    My  opinion  is,  in  regard  to  the  present  Indian  war,  that  the  san 
eonld  have  been  prevented,  had  the  government  contiuned  to  keep  np  the  sappl  j  of  sabtii^ 
tence  that  had  Men  furnished  to  them  during  the  spring  and  early  aammer.     Tbej  haJ 
gradually  got  weaned  from  their  old  habits  to  that  extent  that  they  depended  upon  the  pr^' 
visions  which  I  issued  to  them,  and  cousequeutly  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  scatitr 
out  in  little  bands  all  over  the  country  far  the  purpose  of  fiuding  game,  thereby  raan  i^ 
risks  of  coming  in  contact  with  white  men,  and  also  being  subjected  to  temptations  vk'B 
hungry;  but  soon  after  the  supplies  were  stopped.    Had  I  been  allowed  to  iiisue  the  arms  sod 
ammunitiou  to  them  at  the  time  promised,  they  would  have  been  contented,  from  the  fac  t< 
their  having  the  means  to  procure  game.     But  the  failure  of  the  government  to  fuMl  iu 
promises  iu  the  latter  respect  naturally  incensed  some  of  the  wilder  spiiite  among  them.  ts<i 
consequently  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  Saline.     Immediately  upon  hearing  of  ih* 
said  outrages,  I,  anxious  to  have  the  guilty  punished,  and  by  that  means  save  thoeeof  ibr 
difierent  tribes  who  did  not  deserve  punishment,  saw  two  of  the  rhiefa  of  the  Cheyennp*. 
viz..  Medicine  Arrow  and  Little  Kock.  and  demanded  tlmt  they  deliver  up  the  perprtiatur* 
of  the  aforemenrionod  outrages,  which  they  promised  positively  should  be  done ;   but  beforr  i 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  them  to  fuftii  their  promises,  the  troops  were  in  the  field,  mc 
tho  Indians  in  flight.    The  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  up  t«>  the  preeenc  have  beco  ai 

Kace,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  join  the  Cheyennes,  and  thas  cn*afte  a  georni 
dian  war.  My  i|iasous  for  believing  that  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas  will,  thi^  laie  ia  '-:' 
season,  engage  iu  this  struggle,  are  that  1  do  not  sec  how  they  can  possibly  do  otberwi>#.  ti 
consequence  of  their  having  oeeu  instructed  some  months  since  to  assemble  on  the  Arkan-«M 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  to  see  their  agent  and  receive  their  annuitiea.  They  have  bcei 
waiting  for  months  iif  a  stato  of  destitution,  and  no  agent  or  goods  had  made  their  appeant^' 
up  to  we  latter  part  of  last  month ;  they  are  then  told,  without  seeing  their  agvnt  or  fwr  v 
iug  their  goods,  to  leave  and  go  south  immediately,to  travel  right  through  the  coanr- 
where  are  troops  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians,  and  with  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  tr. 
a  Kiowa  from  a  Che^'enne.  The  consequence  will  be  that  all  the  tribes  ol'  the  upper  ArkaB«« 
will  before  long  be  engaged  in  hostilities.  * 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 
VniUd  Stmus  imdimm  Jg§^ 
Colonel  8.  F.  Tappan. 


N-F 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 

Office  of  Lake  Superior  Indian  Agency, 

November  1, 1808. 

Sm:  Pollowing  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  department^  I  respect- 
folly  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  relative  to  the  afiairs  of  this 
agency. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  at  the  time  of  taking  charge  of  this  agency, 
together  with  unusual  demands  upon  my  time,  occasioned  by  the  loss 
by  fire  at  Marquette,  Michigan,  of  a  portion  of  the  annuity  goods,  to 
which  may  be  added  delay  on  account  of  continuous  and  severe  storms 
ui>on  the  lake,  have  contributed  to  make  the  duties  of  the  agency  more 
arduous,  and  one  attended  witii  more  than  usual  expense. 

This  season's  pay-roll,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  annuities 
to  the  Indians  in  fulfilment  of  treaty  stipulationsi  shows  that  this  agency 
contains  a  population  of  5^050  souls,  as  follows: 

Lac  De  Flambeau  bands (K50 

Lac  Ck)urte  Oreille  bands 867 

Bad  River  bands 646 

Red  Cliftfe  bands 926 

Fond  du  Lac  bands 469 

Grand  Portage  bands 419 

Bois  Fort  bands 1, 063 

Total 5,060 


A  residence  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  15  years,  during  which  timo 
I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  civilised  life,  convinces 
me  that  their  social  and  moral  condition  meets  with  tio  very  radical 
change.  The  well-meant  efforts  of  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  others 
interested  in  their  welfare,  produce  no  very  marked  results.  The  idea 
of  progression  has  not  the  significance  which  it  has  when  applied  to 
intelligent  whites }  though,  considering  their  limited  advantages,  their 
deficiencies  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  criticised. 

The  proximity  of  most  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency  to  the  whites 
(some  of  whom  are  unscrupulous  in  their  dealings  wiUi  the  Indians)  ren- 
ders it  remarkable  that  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  is  as  creditable  as  it  is. 
Indeed,  any  advancement  in  civilized  life  under  circumstances  like  these 
is  highly  commendable  to  them.  With  but  few  exceptionfl|^  the  Indians 
have  conducted  themselves  in  a  very  becoming  manner  in  theur  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  and  where  depredations  have  been  known,  the  same 
have  been  traced  either  to  a  few  reckless  Indians  who  act  upon  grounds 
of  malice,  or  in  other  instances  to  a  want  of  caution  in  neglecting  to  put 
out  fires  when  they  may  have  camped  outside  of  their  reservations.  I 
am  gratified  to  state  that  the  heads  of  the  nation  show  an  anxiety  to  have 
those  Indians  who  are  offenders  against  the  peace  of  the  whites  brought 
to  justice.  The  heaviest  loss  sustained  among  the  whites  of  which  I  am 
cognizant,  and  which  api>ears  to  be  chargeable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  named,  is  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  bam  and  contents  owned  by 
Francis  McElroy,  esq.,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  separately 
reported  upon,  as  per  instructions  from  your  offloet,  and  the  claim  of 
Frederick  Borgess,  esq.,  for  depredations  by  Indians  of  the  Lac  de  Flam- 
beau bands,  amounting  to  less  than  $100,  which,  by  oversight,  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  which  the  case  demands.    It  is  unquestionably  the 
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duty  of  the  government  to  hold  the  Indians  strictly  responsible  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  whites  chargeable  to  the  canses  I  have  named ;  other- 
\fise  the  government  most  reouire  the  Indians  to  remain  npon  their 
reservations,  01;  the  whites  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
their  property  by  force. 

The  several  reservations  within  this  agency  being  remote  from  each 
other  precludes  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  mass  of  the  Indians  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  agent,  so  far  as  his  personal  influence  is 
concerned.  However,  my  means  of  approaching  the  Indians  in  council 
and  of  holding  their  confidence,  is  largely  attributable  to  the  almost  nni- 
vers^  assurance  they  had  in  my  predecessor,  (General  L.  E.  TVebb,  whose 
untiring  efforts  in  their  behalf  added  much  to  their  comfort.  I  may  ako 
add,  tiiat  amid  the  perplexities  attendant  upon  the  life  of  govenunent 
employ^  among  the  Indians,  most  of  those  employed  within  this  agency 
show  a  desire  to  fill  their  position  In  good  faith  to  the  government  as 
well  as  to  the  Indians. 

There  are  three  schools  now  being  taught  by  the  government  within 
this  agency,  though  re|)ortsfor  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  have 
been  received  only  from  two  of  these,  viz..  from  the  school  taught  at  Bed 
Gliffe  and  from  the  school  taught  at  Baa  river.  The  two  reports  namtd 
show  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  was  92.  The  school 
taught  at  Grand  Portage  will  number  some  30  to  40  scholars.  Not  bar- 
ing  had  time  to  visit  these  schools  in  x>erson,  I  am  unable  to  form  an 
Intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  proficiency  made.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  hen^ 
after  to  visit  these  schools  as  often  ns  practicable,  and  to  adopt  the  pUa 
Introduced  by  my  i)redecessor  in  office  of  encouraging  regular  attendamt: 
by  giving  prizes  to  those  most  punctual. 

Permission  having  been  given  by  your  department  for  the  erection  of 
a  Catholic  church  on  the  Bad  river  resei-vation,  very  ^reat  energy  ba? 
been  shown  by  the  Bev.  John  Ghebal,  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  that 
denomination,  and  through  the  contributions  of  members  of  his  chnn-b 
a  very  attractive  and  weU-proportioned  building.  conRtnictecl  of  hewn 
logs  26  by  40  feet  square,  is  nearly  completed,  ana  will  be  the  place  of 
their  worship  the  coming  season. 

The  number  of  communicants  of  this  church  will  not  vary  much  ftoir 
150,  and  1  am  informed  that  of  the  Indiaus  within  this  agency  abuut 
1,100  are  Gatholics. 

It  aft'orda  me  great  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  deep  interest  takoD  M 
Eev.  Mr.  Chebal  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  "red  man,**  wht-tht-r 
temponil  or  spiritual,  and  particularly  to  make  mention  of  the  wliulcsomo 
iufiuence  exerteil  by  him  in  restraining  the  use  of  intoxicatiu;;  drink? 
amoug  this  people.  Nor  can  there  be  too  much  credit  given  to  theKtv. 
L.  H.  Wheeler^  and  his  most  estimable  lady,  lately  in  chargi»  of  the  1*p> 
testant  Mission' at  Bad  river,  under  the  control  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Society,  for  their  zealous  adherence  to  their  missionary  work  for  a  periii^* 
df  20  years.  This  society  having  almost  eutin»ly  withdrawn  its  supjuin. 
and  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  their  children,  these  servants  of  (i--! 
have  removed  to  the  lower  portion  of  this  State,  leaving  l)eh]nd  thu 
liberal  evidences  of  their  industry,  and  in  the  hearts  of  both  Indians  aziil 
whites  universal  regret  at  their  dei)arture. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  attairs  on  this  resen-ation,  f  deem  i: 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  that  both  the  "  mission  pr*>iK*rty''aii*i 
also  the  landed  claim  of  Erwin  Leiliy,  esq.,  which  embraces  a  valuaMf 
water  ])Ower,  and  saw  mill  with  a  capacity  to  furnish  thosi*  Indians  with 
lumber,  be  purchased  by  thegoveninient,  and  thus  place  all  the  tcrrir«>n 
within  the  lines  of  the  reservation  under  the  control  of  the  a<^no. 
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Without  tbis  these  tracts  of  land  are  Imble  to  pass  into  thei)08session  of 
individuals  objectionable  to  both  the  Indians  and  the  agent. 

In  repoi-ting  upon  the  interest  taken  by  the  Indians  within  this  agency 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  production  &c.  I  am  left  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  compilations  from  farm  reports. 

Tlie  area  embraced  in  the  several  reservations  within  this  agency  will 
not  vary  much  from  536,840  acres,  of  which  about  100  acres  are  cultivated 
at  government  expense,  and  115  acres  by  Hie  Indi£ms.  My  estimate 
of  the  various  productions  the  present  year,  which  embraces  tiie  returns 
from  the  government  farms,  is  as  follows : 

Hay  cut^  500  tons :  potatoes  raised,  2,200  bushels ;  turnips  raised,  50 
bushels;  corn  raised,  575  bushels;  rice  gathered,  1,500  bushels;  sugar 
made,  107^270  pounds.  In  addition  thereto  there  is  raised  quite  a 
quantity  ot  various  garden  vegetables.  I  may  also  add.  as  a  very  import- 
ant item  to  the  Indians,  their  receipts  for  ftirs  cangnt  by  them  of  not 
less  than  $25,000.  All  of  wliich  indicates  a  good  degiee  of  industry,  ^nd 
that  fair  returns  crowned  their  efforts,  tiiough  the  past  season  has  not 
been  as  favorable  for  crops  as  usual,  owing  to  heavy  and  cold  rains  about 
the  time  of  planting.  There  was  also  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  to  be  had  for 
seed.  Your  attention  is  particularly  jcalled  to  the  condition  of  the  Fond 
du  Lac  bands,  whose  reservation  being  inland  deprives  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  catclnng  fish ;  nor  does  the  region  afford  game  for  their 
subsistence.  I  wad  cr^bly  informed  while  tiiere  making  the  fall  pay- 
ment that  there  were  several  cases  of  actual  starvation  among  this  band 
the  past  winter.  The  cause  of  humanity  demands  that  their  neccessi- 
ties  should  be  provided  for.  There  being  no  suitable  road  over  which 
to  tmnsport  the  annuity  goods  to  the  reservation,  the  annual  payment 
was  made  the  present  season,  as  heretofore,  at  the  village  oi  Fond  du  Lac, 
on  St.  Louis  river,  about  15  miles  distant  from  their  reservation.  I  regret 
to  say  that  on  my  arrival  there  I  found  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians 
nnder  the  influence  of  liquor,  which  not  only  ^atly  impeded  the  work 
of  making  payment,  but  results  also  in  impoverishing  the  Indians.  These 
evils  can  only  be  controlled  by  the  completion  of  the  road  referred  to,  so 
that  the  annuity  goods  can  be  delivered  and  payment  made  on  the  reser- 
vation, as  per  treaty  stipulation.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  an 
appropriation  adequate  to  open  this  road,  which  I  think  would  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

The  Bois  Fort  Indians  received  their  annual  payment  at  Orand  Port- 
age, on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Ijieir  flrBt  determination  wa^  to  pay  no  attention  to  my  notice  to  them 
fixing  upon  Orand  Portage  as  the  point  where  their  annuities  would  be 
paid  to  them,  claiming  that,  as  per  treaty  stipulations,  they  were  to  bo 
paid  at  Nett  lake,  l^ey,  however,  met  me  at  the  time  and  place  fixed 
upon,  and  apparently  in  good  faith  accepted  my  explanation  to  them  of 
the  treaty  of  1866,  wherein  it  states  that  their  payments  are  to  be  made 
on  their  reservation  ^^  if  found  practicable." 

Unless  the  traders  interfere  I  anticipate  in  future  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  come  to  the  lake  shore  to  receive  their  annuities.  Up  to  the 
time  of  our  leaving,  the  Indians  showed  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
liquor  there. 

The  last  payment  made  by  me  was  made  at  Bad  river,  Wisconsin, 
October  26,  where  I  paid  the  Bad  Biver,  Bed  Cliffe,  Yellow  Lake,  and 
Lac  Courte  Oreille  bands. 

With  the  exception  of  jealousies  existing  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreille  bands,  growing  out  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  their 
reservation  lines,  this  payment  was  made  in  a  way  giving  general  sutis- 


I 
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Upon  aHsuming  the  duties  of  thia  agency  I  r« 
Baw-mill  on  the  Red  Cliff  ri'RiTVittion  be  put  in 
Indians  be  tuminbed  nitta  lumber  ft-nm  thiit  mill ; 
was  made  me  for  this  pnrfmsc,  I  ftiibaequeiitly  enll 
the  plan  of  leasing  the  mill  on  terms  so  a»  to  sii]i 
the  Inmber  tliey  require  without  any  outlay  to  tl« 
the  termfl  proitosed  by  the  party  reft-rred  to  were  i 
de]»artmout,  I  have  done  nothing  with  the  mill.  8 
without  my  l>eing  applied  to  by  the  Indians  for  1 
With  saitable  enoonragenu'ut  to  Imilfl,  the  Indian 
would  eonsume  100,4HM>  to  1A0,(HMI  f'ei>t  of  Inmber 
portiouab*  nmount  of  sbinf^CM.  It  is  UReless  to  ta 
gretwion  in  civilization  while  withlinlding  nil  subst 
property  referred  to  is  fant  depn'ciatinK  in  value  fi 
■t  being  a  kiml  of  property  whieh  is  lH>tter  to  be  ii 
and  were  it  i»  nse,  more  or  Ii-hs  of  the  Indians 
emi)loynu'nt  on  their  reservation.  I  therefore  e 
eitlier  tliattheproi)city  he  tensed  np<m  tennu  just 
meiit  and  the  Ii'rm'C,  or  that  meimn  for  phieing  th 
mnuitig  the  name,  Ix^  placed  at  the  cuiiti'ol  of  the  : 
made  for  this  pnrposu  was  (IiAOC). 

In  the  i>crform»uce  of  my  tlntieft  thus  f^r  my  d 
lightened  by  the  eftbrt  mad*'  by  my  interpreter,  J' 
towanl  liannonizing  diftaflV-trtinns  among  the  ludii 
faithful  translations.  In  concUiKion  I  will  refer  to  a 
sally  expressetl  by  the  chiefs  in  <-oim(>il,  at  the  scvt 
made  of  being  pennitt^  to  visit  Wnshington  the  pr 
to  present  their  diffleulties  to  you  in  person,  and  t 
ment  of  a  large  amount  elaiuieit  as  an-eaniges  due 
trL'aties,  amounting,  as  they  think,  to  some  tG(>,0(M 

Tliey  certainly  need  all  the  aid  whieh  can  be  | 
received  under  trciity  stipnhitionsorotlierwiAe;  or 
that  they  be  iwrmitted  to  viuit  Washington  tltc  pre 

All  of  which  is  resi>ectl'iill}'  submitted. 

ASAPH  WHl 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  COLXJMBLl  INSTITU- 
TION FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Columbia  Institution  fob  ths 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washingtonj  October  26, 1868. 

Sir  :  'In  compliance  wifh  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of 

July,  1867,  numbered 88 

Admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868 22 

Since  admitted , 12 

Under  instruction  since  July  1, 1867,  males,  93 ;  females,  29 ;  total.  .122 

Of  these,  nine  have  been  dismissed,  one  has  been  expelled,  and  one 
has  died. 

The  number  of  United  States  beneficiaries  is  56;  paying  pupils,  12; 
supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  35 ;  supported  by  ttie  ci^  of  Balti- 
more, 19. 

THE  health  of  THE  INSTITUTION. 

We  have  to  record,  with  devout  thankMness  to  Almighty  Ood,  another 
year  of  general  health  throughout  the  institution.  No  epidemic  disease 
has  prevailed,  and  the  cases  of  sickness  have,  v4th  a  single  exception, 
been  of  a  mild  character  and  have  yielded  readily  to  treatment. 

We  arc,  however,  called  upon  to  record  the  death,  after  a  brief  illness, 
of  one  of  our  number,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Kull,  of  Wisconsin,  a  promising 
member  of  our  collegiate  department. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Kull  was  held  by  his  instructors 
will  appear  from  the  following  minute  from  the  records  of  the  faeulty. 

Mr.  AnthoDj  J.  Kull  entered  the  preparatory  class  of  the  National  Deaf-Mate  College  in 
the  month  of  September,  1866.  He  came  hither  highlj  recommended  bjr  the  principal  of 
the  Wisconsin  institution,  where  he  had  finished  a  course  of  seven  years. 

Here  he  at  once  enlisted  the  interest  and  affection  of  both  teachers  and  companions,  bj  his 
simple,  genial,  and  truthful  character.  Laboring  under  disadvantages  arising  from  deficient 
training,  especially  in  the  structure  and  use  of  the  English  language,  by  force  of  will  and 
sincere  love  of  study  he  mastered  steadily  the  difficulties  of  his  course,  and  was  developing 
nil  the  true  characteristics  of  successful  scholnrship.  He  was  possessed  eminently  of  that 
spirit  essential  to  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
grace — the  spirit  of  **  a  little  child  " — and  the  truth  ever  found  him  attentive  and  receptive. 

At  the  end  of  a  single  year  in  the  preparatory  department  he  passed  the  examination  required 
for  admission  to  the  college,  and  entered  the  Freshman  class.  During  the  two  terms  he 
remained  in  that  class  his  course  was  marked  by  the  same  perseverance  and  earnestness,  an4 
he  ranked  as  second  in  scholarship.  He  had  a  strone.and  healthy  organisation,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  long,  progressive,  and  useful  life.  He  had  had  no  experience  of  sickness,  and  in 
liis  muscular  form  there  was  no  indication  that  disease  could  stop  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
college  course  and  bring  him  to  the  grave.  On  Monday,  April  13,  he  was  unwell,  but  appa- 
ri'iitly  suffering  temporarily  from  some  imprudence,  and  no  apprehension  was  felt  that  he  was 
Jiiugeronsly  ill.  '  The  next  dav  the  disturbance  continued,  and  the  physician  found  intercep- 
tion of  the  bowels  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  his  recovery  doubtful.  During  Wednes- 
day there  was  some  hope  that  he  might  recover.  He  passed  a  quiet  and  comfortable  night, 
and  on  Thursday  morning  seemed  better;  but  at  10  o'clock  his  strength  yielded  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  and  death  came. 

That  morning,  in  conversation  with  President  Gallaudet,  he  was  informed  of  his  condition. 
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and  the  postibilitj  that  be  misrht  not  recoTer ;  bot,  while  he  disclaimed  all  inerite  of  his  owe 
and  all  ntness  to  meet  death,  ne  ezpiessed  himself  as  not  afr^d  to  die«  and  wiUiof  te  um 
himself  to  the  Saviour  who  had  died  for  him. 

Daring  his  first  year  hejoined  the  company  of  students  who  met  for  pimjers  Svnday  ens- 
in|^,  and  bos  borne  an  efficient  part  in  snstiuning^  those  meeting*.  By  this  he  undemDM 
that  he  made  a  pablic  aTowal  of  his  lore  to  Christ,  and  his  determination  to  lead  a  CfaiiRa: 
life,  and  his  whole  career  was  consistent  with  that  avowal.  He  was  an  oamost  stodeu.: 
the  Bible,  and  a  reverential  attendant  upon  all  relifrious  services ;  a  trothfal  and  pore  ««■ 
panion,  an  obedient  and  conscientious  student,  and  apparently  a  aincere  Cturiatiao. 

As  a  faculty  we  record  most  cheerful  testimony  to  bis  exemplai^  elmraeter;  heartMt  a-r- 
row  over  his  early  death ;  sympathy  for  his  parents  and  friends  m  their  bcceaToaent:  ■•: 
assurance  that  for  him  to  die  is  gun. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  students : 

Whereas,  God,  in  his  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  has  removed  by  death  onr  beloved  tatk 
and  companion,  Anthony  J.  Kull ;  therefore, 

Resoltedt  That  his  integrity  of  character  and  nobleness  of  heart  have  endeared  hia  t*  u 
in  all  his  relations  as  a  cuus-mate  and  friend,  and  that  our  grief  at  the  loea  of  one  to  ic- 
versally  respected  and  loved  will  prompt  us  to  cheridi  his  memory  with  ^real  flfftrp'tir 

ReMolvedt  That  we  extend  our  warmest  sympathy  to  the  bereaTod  frienda  of  our  coandc 
while  we  rqjoice  in  his  firm  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Ruolvtd^  That  we  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirt^  davs. 

Reiolvtd,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Deaf-Mule  Gesra 
for  publication,  and  to  the  fomily  of  the  deceased. 

CHAKGES  IN  C0BP8  OF  OFFICERS. 

In  March  last.  *Ir.  William  L.  Oallaudct,  of  New  Tork  city.  Ta* 
a])poiiited  to  fill  tne  iiosition  of  family  supenisor.  Mr.  GaUandet  bruQ}:^: 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  deaf-mutes  acciaimi  i: 
early  life,  and  has  proved  himself  in  other  respects  well  qualified  to  pn 
form  the  duties  he  has  been  called  to  assume. 

At  the  dose  of  the  summer  term,  our  miitron,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bli^^ 
finding  her  health  somewhat  impair^  by  her  labors  here,  and  feaiifif  •> 
still  further  undermining  of  her  strength  if  she  remained,  lesignHi  h>-* 
IKXsition.  She  was  faithful  and  imtiring  in  the  i>erformance  of  her  dn^- 
and  the  ne<;essit3'  for  her  retirement  was  a  matter  of  muck  regri't  anw^. 
oflicers  juul  pupils. 

Miss  Anna  A.  Pratt,  our  former  eflficieut  assistant  matron,  liasl"'': 
api)ointed  matron,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  lu«r  dutit^  u- 
1st  of  August  last. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Denison,  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  suoceftsful  teatV 
of  a  class  in  the  primary  department,  has  1>een  a|>pi>iiite<i  assiMon 
matron,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  as^istani'e  of  xhr^ 
ladies,  tlie  domestic  affairs  of  the  institution  will  be  couducted  to  it. 
entire  satisfaction. 

THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  progress  of  this  department  has  l)een  satisfactory,  and  has  \^ 
marked  by  no  unusual  events  Siive  the  witlidruwiU  of  the'  lH*iieliriari<->- 
the  city  of  Baltunore,  who  are,  by  the  action  of  the  city  couuriU  tv  > 
taught  hereafter  in  an  institution  ixH'ently  oi>ened  in  Frederick  ( i- 
Maryland.  A  number  of  Mai'>'laiid  1>eneiiciaries  have  also  been  vit: 
dra\vn  by  their  parents  and  placed  in  tlie  new  institution. 

The  effect  of  these  removals  is  to  reduce  the  number  in  oiir  prim*.'^ 
department  about  fifty. 

The  legislative  provision  for  the  support  of  beneficiaries  from  5Ian  UC'^ 
remains,  howev(*r,  nncliange<l,  and  iww  ])upils  may  be  received  hereaft*''- 
as  heretofore,  from  any  part  of  the  State,  on  projwr  application  thwiV^ 
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the  county  commissioners,  or  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  to  the 
governor. 

The  reduction  of  numbers  just  alluded  to,  attended,  as  it  is,  by  a  con- 
siderable abatement  of  our  revenue,  has  led  us  to  postpone  the  introduc- 
tion of  artioulation,  as  proposed  in  our  last  report,  until  our  next 
academic  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

It  is,  however,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  recommendations  of  our  last  report  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips  are  likdy  to  find 
support  in  a  msyority  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  at  an 
early  day. 

In  the  month  of  IVIay  last  a  national  conference  of  principals  of  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  held  iu  this  city,  to  which  every  princi- 
pal in  the  United  States  was  invited.  Of  the  22  institutions  then  in 
oi^eration  14  were  represented,  within  whose  walls  are  assembled  more 
than  2,000  pupils  from  22  States  of  the  Union,  constituting  four-fifths  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  now  under  instruction  in  the  country.  So  important  a 
meeting  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  has  never  before  been  convened,  and 
its  decisions  may  justly  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  After  full  discussion  and  mature  delibera- 
tion the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institntions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  toproride  adequate  means  for  imparting^  instnictien  in  articu- 
lation and  lip  reading  to  sueh  of  their  pupils  as  maj  be  ableio  engage  with  profit  in  exercises 
of  this  nature. 

Resolved,  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  chil- 
dren every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech  they  may 
possess,  it  is  not  profitable,  except  in  promising  cases,  discovered  after  fair  experiment,  to 
carry  congenital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articulation. 

Resolved,  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction,  an  added  force  of  instruct- 
ors will  be  necessary,  and  this  conference  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of  directors  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

A  comparison  of  these  resolutions  with  the  recommendations  of  our 
last  report  (1  and  3  on  page  54)  will  show  how  nearly  a  coincidence  of 
views  has  been  reached.  In  several  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the 
country  measures  have  been  promptly  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  conference,  and  the  hope  may,  we  think,  be  reasonably 
indulged  that  at  no  distant  day  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  America 
will  combine  in  their  course  of  instruction  the  desirable  features  of  the 
conflicting  systems  of  Heinicke  and  de  I'Epee,  justly  retaining  the  position 
they  have  long  held  in  the  front  rank  of  sucn  establishments  throughout 
the  world. 

•  The  conference  of  principals  had  before  it  many  subjects  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  profession,  which  were  brought  forward  in  able  papers.  These 
essays,  together  with  the  debates,  resolutions,  and  other  proceedings, 
are  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  report,  and  wiH,  it  is  believe-d,  be 
road  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  all  who  have  to  do  in  any  way  with  the 
care  or  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  One  subject  discussed,  relating  to  the 
work  of  our  own  institution^  demands  special  notice  in  tnis  report  since 
it  bears  directiy  on  a  question  in  reference  to  which  opposite  opinions 
have  been  entertained  in  certain  quarters.  The  collegiate  work  we  have 
undertaken  here  since  1864,  being  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
educational  effort,  naturally  cn^ndered  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  as 
to  its  desirableness  and  practicability.    There  were  teachers  even  of  deaf- 
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mutes,  not  to  speak  of  others  less  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  tldi 
class  of  persons,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  college  was  hardly 
needed  for  those  who  had  the  life-long  disability  of  deaftiess  to  contoid 
with.  It  is,  tiierefore,  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfiEUition  to  us  thai  tk 
assembled  principsds.  after  free  examination  of  the  daily  workings  of  tk 
college,  and  after  fnll  discussion  in  their  conference  on  the  satj^ect  of  eol- 
legiate  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  saw  fit  unanimously  to  adqic 
the  following  resolutions: 

ReMolvedt  That  this  conference  does  hereby  pyn  its  beartj  auroral  to  the  work  of  tk 
National  Deaf-Mute  College,  raffardinfif  it  as  an  institntion  essential  to  the  completion  of  tb 
national  system  of  deaf-mute  education. 

Retolvtd,  That  an  increase  at  an  early  day  of  the  number  of  free  State  stadente  now  uoAm- 
ized  by  Conffress  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of'jusfioe  mnd  expediency;  and  sn 
senators  ana  representatives  are  hereby  requested  to  make  such  amend menta  in  the  ls» 
of  March  2,  1867  as  may  secure  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  States  eqnal  privikfcs  it 
the  college ;  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  tact  that  lonHHi 
portions  of  the  national  domain  have  been  appropriated  for  the  endowment  of  uniTersiiiesBd 
colleges  for  hearing  and  speaking  youth,  in  the  advantages  of  which  deaf-mutee  cannot  mt- 
tidpate ;  hence  in  the  judgment  ot  this  conference  it  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  a  eolnfi 
for  this  class  of  persons  shut  out  until  recently  from  the  benefits  of  collegiate  ediioatMn«shou 
be  perfected  ana  midntmned  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  national  government. 

These  we  would  respectfully  commend  to  your  consideration  and  to 
the  notice  of  Congress  as  expressing  from  a  body  of  men  represeDtiBf 
every  section  of  the  land,  and  competent  above  others  to  judge  in  tk 
matter,  an  opinion  certainly  entitled  to  great  weight  in  detennining  the 
action  of  the  government  with  regard  to  our  institution  kcreafter. 

OBNSRAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  TO  THS  OOYSBNMEKT. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  improper  in  this  report  to  refer  briefly  to  Of 
relations  now  sustained  by  tiie  institution  to  the  government  uod  the 
country  at  large,  since  by  successive  acts  during  the  past  four  years  Con- 
gress has  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  institution  and  widened 
the  scope  of  its  operations.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  has  lierf 
explained  from  time  to  time  in  our  reports,  but  as  the  changes  prudmtd 
have  been  gradual  it  is  proper  that  tlio  results  as  finally  attained  shuulii 
be  distinctly  understood.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  priniai-y  object  \i 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  was  to  provide  instruction  for  Ujc 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  Qf  the  institution  in  1857  a  law  amendatory 
to  the  organic  act  was  passed  by  Congress  making  fidl  pro\isiuu  for  llie 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  admitting,  without  charge,  the  child 
ren  of  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service  or  the  United  States,  on  tht 
same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  for  residents  of  the  District  of  IV 
lumbia. 

For  six  years  the  institution  continued  itis  operations  within  the  limit* 
above  indicated,  when  the  question  aix)se  whether  we  should  Ik*  satisfit^ 
with  carrying  our  pui)ils  through  an  elementarj^  course  of  iustructiou  *s 
had  been  done  in  the  State  institutions,  or  go  further  and  endeavor  w 
conduct  such  of  them  as  were  qualified  through  a  high  school  and  cnUr 
giate  course 

Our  organic  act  placed  no  restrictions  upon  us  as  to  the  |ften(N]  v* 
pupilage  of  the  beneficiaiies  of  the  goveniment;  it  also  allowed  u>t» 
receive  and  instruct  deaf-mutes  from  the  States  and  Territories  of  tbr 
United  States  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  ourselves.  (See  ai-t  i»J 
Febrmuy  IG,  1857.]  We  needed  nothing  for  the  legal  organization  of  * 
coUege  save  the  authority  to  confer  degi*ees. 
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Tliis  lack  was  supplied  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  an  act,  approved 
April  8, 1864,  autliurizing  us  to  grant  snch  degrees  and  diplomas  as  are 
usually  conferred  in  colleges. 

Bhoi  tly  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act  ve  decided  to  establish  a 
collegiate  department,  and  succeeded  in  so  doing  in  September,  1864. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  orguiization  and  inauguratioa  of  the 
college,  together  with  the  considerations  which  urged  us  thereto,  we 
would  refer  to  our  seventh  annual  report.  And  for  liirtber  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  our  institution  we  would  direct 
attention  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  reports,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  f  onr  department. 

Each  year  that  has  passed  since  the  opening  of  the  college  we  have 
taken  pains  to  inform  the  government,  tiirongh  our  reports,  of  the  de- 
velopment and  needs  of  the  work  we  are  carrying  forwfu^;  and  at  each 
returning  session  Congress  has  accorded  its  approval  by  making  the  ap- 
propriations for  wliich  we  asked. 

In  March,  1867,  Congress  provided  for  the  free  admission  of  ten  stu- 
dents into  our  college  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  was  shortly  filled  up,  and  in  July  last  was 
increased  to  twenty-five,  and  this  tntter  number  ia  now  likewise  full. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  buildings,  for  lands,  for  books,  for 
illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  the  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers. 
Students  other  than  the  United  States  beneficiaries  bare  been  admitted 
on  the  payment,  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  of  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. Mutes  &om  the  District  have  also  entered  the  college  until,  from 
a  beginning  with  five  students  in  1864,  our  numbers  in  this  department 
have  risen  to  forty  during  the  past  year.  And  these  represent  the 
States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio,, 
lUinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

That  such  an  institution  had  its  Origin  in  the  midst  of  exhanstingcivit. 
war,  that  appropriations  have  been  liberally  made  for  its  snpport  and, 
development  during  a  period  when  the  demands  upon  the  pubKo- 
treaaury  have  been  heavy  beyond  precedent  in  times  of  jieace,  that  itr 
stands  out  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  reflects  lasting  honor  U|K>ni 
onr  government. 

That  this  action  of  Congress  in  providing  collegiate  education  foe  the- 
deaf-mutes  of  the  country  is  but  a  deed  of  equitable  benevolence  t».  »i 
worthy,  intelligent  and  large  class  in  the  community,  will  appeax  on  »> 
fair  consideration  of  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  second  resu£atiOn.. 
For  none  will  deny  that  a  government  which  has  appropriated  man^. 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  and:nni. 
versities  which  will,  iu  every  quarter  of  the  country  through  all  ooming- 
time,  dispense  the  blessings  of  scientiflc  and  literary  culture  to.}learing 
and  speaking  youth,  must,  to  be  even  consistent  with  itself,  make  some 
similar  provision  for  the  deaf;  while  a  due  regard  to  the  diB&bilities 
imder  which  the  latter  labor  in  the  emulations  of  life,  wouldi  to>most 
minds  present  an  appeal  for  more  liberal  assistance  during  the-dc^iend- 
ent  and  formative  years  of  youth. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  the  States  should  do  this  w<^;  ib .  their 
respective  institutions,  and  that  the  government  should  not  be  diarged ' 
with  the  expense. 

To  this  objection  we  woald  present,  in  reply,  the  question  irtietber  the 

hnndred  or  hundred  and  fifty  mute  youth  in  the  country  deserving  and 

needing  a  collegiate  education  (and  the  number  will  not  probably  be 

greater  than  this  at  any  one  time  during  the  present  ceatBiy)  jcoold  be 

65  Ab 
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as  well  or  more  cheaply  taaght  in  tiiirty  diffioreiit  furtehlifiiMnmln, 
an  equal  or  greater  nmnber  of  inBtztictora  iu  in  one  viD 
college  with  a  corps  of  six  or  eight  profeaacun.    And  again  ti 
will  be  pertinent  whether  the  disintegration  of  all  our  coihM 
scattering  of  the  fragments  among  me  district  schoolB  oftte 
would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  public  edncatioa  or  poUiBi 
And  will  the  States  eccmomize  when  they  tax  tbemaelveB  a 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  half  doing  a  work  «M 
the  general  government  can  do  well  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  te  ' 
half  thissumt 

As  bearing  on  the  importance  of  a  collegiate  edncatioB  to 
mutes  who  are  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  we  would  dinet 
attention  to  our  ninth  report,  (Appendix  C,)and  in  particular  l»s 
read  before  the  confierence  of  principals^  which  will  be  tonaimtUfi^ 
ceedings  appended  hereto,  entitled  *^The  College.^ 

THE  OOLLBOB. 

4 

We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  more  maiked  advanesBflidt  kUl 
branch  of  our  institution  during  the  past  year  than  in  soy  pnttAt 
period  of  equal  length. 

The  following  scnedule  of  studies  win  indicate  the  range  flf  ii 
tion  afforded,  and  we  feel  iustafled  in  claiming  that  our  stadestoi 
as  creditable  attainments  in  their  respective  years  as  the  vnnfi  '^ 
hearing  and  speaking  youth. 

8TI7DIES  OF  THE  PBEPABATOBT  GLASS. 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Physical  Geography,  Elements  of  Ar 
tural  Philosophy,  and  Botany,  Algebra  to  quadratic  equatioM,  lA 

STUDIES  OP  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Algebra,  (completed,)  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  English  Compo6itii% 
Book-keeping.* 

STUDIES  OP  THE  SOPHOXOBE  CLASS. 

Spherical  and  Solid  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  TrigonomefaT,)fa* 
ration,  Navigation,  and  Surveying.  Latin,  Greek,*  French,  Cheai^Ti 
English  Philology,  History. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  ^JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Mechanics,  Astronoray,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Gemwn,  Li&» 
Rlietoric,  Greek,*  History  of  Civilization. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  SENIOB  CLASS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiolo^,  Zoology,  Logic,  Mental  Philosopljy?  ^ 
cal  Science,  and  Constituticm,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Chi* 
anity,  English  Literature,  Esthetics. 

Instruction  in  Art  is  also  given  to  those  who  desire  it 

•       PROGBESS  OP  THE  BUILDINGS. 

In  our  last  report  we  a.sked  an  appropriation  of  $48,000  tote  ■•* 
av4iilable  in  the  first  quarter  of  1868,  that  we  might  prepare  for  ^ 
pancy  this  year  a  section  of  the  main  central  building,  then  stondlBI** 
story  high. 

^ jj^f     „ 

*  Optional  stiidiat. 
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Action  was,  however,  deferred  on  the  appropriation  until  the  closing 
day  of  the  session,  so  that  when  it  passed,  July  27,  the  season  for  build- 
ing operations  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  the  completion  of  any 
portion  of  the  building  in  time  for  the  opening  of  our  fall  term  in  Sep- 
tember. 

We  have  therefore  determined  to  defer  the  resumption  of  the  work  on 
this  building  until  next  spring,  taking  advantage  of  the  winter  months 
for  the  i>reparation  of  material,  cutting  of  stone  and  such  other  preli- 
minary work  as  may  enable  us  to  press  forward  in  March  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  is  consistent  with  substantial  construction. 

The  president's  dwelling-house  alluded  to  in  our  last  report  as  being 
under  roof  is  now  nearly  completed  and  will  be  habitable  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

The  completion  of  the  main  central  building,  which  we  hope  to  effect 
during  1801),  will  leave  only  the  college  extension  indicated  on  the  plans 
submitted  in  oiu*  ninth  report  to  be  constructed,  and  the  buildings  needed 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  departments  of  tne  institution  will  be  pro- 
vided. An  extension  of  the  shop,  and  other  dwelling-houses  for  the  pro- 
fessors, may  in  futiue  years  be  required,  but  the  cost  of  these  will  be 
small  compared  \^ith  the  expenditures  of  the  last^  the  present,  or  the 
next  year. 

We  may  therefore  point  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  our  demands 
on  the  public  treasury  will  be  limited  to  a  provision  for  current  expenses 
and  repairs. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  Congress  and  by  yourself  to  the  fact  that 
the  title  to  real  estate  purchased  and  buildings  erected  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  general  government  should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  and  not  in  an  incorporated  body. 

The  law  of  July  27, 1868,  restricts  us  from  disposing  of  any  real  estate, 
except  as  authorized  by  special  act  of  Congress,  and  would  seem  to  fur- 
nish a  suliicient  guarantee  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  property  we 
have  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  bounty  of  the  government.  But  U^st 
there  should  still  be  objections  raised  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  to  the 
propriety  of  the  appropriations  we  shall  need  to  complete  our  buildings, 
we  desire  to  record  our  enth^e  willingness  that  the  title  to  all  property 
pui'cbased  with  the  public  funds  should  be  vested  in  the  United  States. 
And  we  hold  ourselves  ready,  if  Congress  shall  so  desire,  to  make  over 
the  title  to  all  property  we  have  heretofore  acquired  in  the  manner  above 
indicated,  provided  only  it  shall  be  agreed  that  the  projierty  shall  be 
held  sacred  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  heretofore  been  set  apart. 

THE  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  will  appear  from  the  following  de- 
tailed statements. 

I. — Support  of  the  inatitutum, 

RECeiPTS. 

Balance  from  old  accounts $1,968  07 

Received  from  treasury  United  States S4,87:{  34 

State  of  Mi^fjland  for  support  of  pupils 6,  ir)6  00 

city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils 9,750  00 

board  and  tuition 1,155  50 

scholarships 1,350  00 

students  tor  books,  Ac 288  79 

pupils  for  dotbinff 41  60 

cUmag^  to  flfooiiaii  by  eattlA 10  00 

work  done  in  thop..**. 91  12 
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RaeeiTttd  fiom  loMi  Pint  Natioma  Bftok •!.<•• 

■aJeof  oUbMiiMid  boose • — ..       4S$m 

sale  of  ^gi - • — .....•••         TIM 

bakooe l.fMS 


• 


Dl 


4S.«lff 


Ezpendad for Mkriet  and  wafi^et .• Si7jnS3 

medieal  attandaooe  and  dentist*8  MTTioM • •  7%U 

medidne  and  cbemieals S3BSI 

ftiel and  light l.Tf^J 

oaUand  grain • .•..•••.••«...  417  71 

blacksmiuing -•• ....  lHt( 

two  carriagea —  ..  ••....  TWi 

carriage  repaiiB  and  harnesa SB^I 

fireiglit mi 

qneenawaie •- ......  114  4 

hardware • ittS 

tuition  refunded f>4 

clothing  and  diy  goods ...... SW^ 

carriage  hire ......  57  Si 

funeral  expenses .........  II4C 

paint, glass,  4tc ma 

sihrer  plating SIS 

trareUing  expenses 1.K7I 

butter  and  eggs .....•••••• X10  3i 

household  expenses,  Tegetables,  Slc 1,71511 

books,  stationary  and  printiug —  ..  ......  TMii 

repairs  on  buildings 8HII 

groceries .....  3, 40!?  73 

bread %M^ 

meats 5,GIT1 

milk MC 

furniture  and  household  articles .•.........••  ....  SISil 

kitchen  utensils  and  repairing ............  8iiS 

shoes  and  repairing -•...•..••••.  ]0€ 

whilewashing •••••.•..••.•••••  70« 

43,60£ 

U. — Erection  of  buildings. 

RECEIPTS. 

Becei^ied  from  appropriation ......  $54,6730 

balance  due  the  president •••.•.....  1,9^1  S 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  from  last  account ......  |S^ 

Paid  James  O.Naylor  on  contracts......^ J*'  44,6u4  i 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros.,  for  completing  gnM  works  and  laying  mains  ...111  S^lMi 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &,  Bros.,  for  plumbing .  ..^^  2  &IJi 

for  building  materials  and  hardware ..rill  l^MIl 

E.  S.  Frieorich,  for  services  as  supervising  architect .Ill  ]|43lS 

Yauz,  Withers  ^  Co.,  for  preparing  plans  and  specifications lll[  ],*509M 

for  furniture [  l]iJ#Si 

for  wages  and  labor •••-..IlIIII  'm^m 

56,  MIS 

nL — Increased  supply  of  Potomac  water. 

RECEIPTS. 

Becahradftmn  impropriation ^etSB 
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DMRURSEMEHTS. 

Paid  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros,  for  lajing  a  4-iDch  pipe  from  the  janclion  of  Third 

street  east,  and  M  street  north,  to  the  huildinffs  of  the  institution $3, 148  90 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros,  for  running  pipes  and  j^acing  fixtures  in  buildings.        716  20 
Balance  due  the  United  States  Julj  1,1868 1,134  90 

5,000  00 

IV. — Enlargement  and  improvement  of  grownds. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  accounts $3,763  24 

Received  from  appropriation 7,500  00 

Balance  due  the  president • 179  55 

11,462  79 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Mrs.  Catharine  Pearson  for  land  purchased  March  27, 1867 |9,000  00 

for  fencing , 156  25 

for  grading 863  97 

for  draining 779  40 

forpavingand  curbing 347  12 

for  gardener*s  wages 316  05 

11,462  79 


,  ESTIMATES  FOB  NEXT  YEAR. 

1.  For  the  support  of  the  institutioii,  including  $1,000  for  books  and 
illustrative  apparatus.  $31,500. 

2.  For  continuing  tne  work  on  the  buildings  in  accordance  with  plans 
heretofore  submitt^  to  Congress,  $06,000. 

3.  For  continuing  the  work  on  the  enclosure  and  improvement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  $4,000. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is  $3,500  in  excess 
of  the  appropriations  for  last  year,  and  $1,500  greater  than  the  amount 
required  for  the  present  year,  the  increase  being  to  provide  for  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  our  United  States  beneficiaries. 

The  second  appropriation  is  needed  to  complete  the  main  central  build- 
ing, referred  to  earlier  in  this  report.  The  importance  of  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  this  building  will  be  apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  works 
as  they  now  stand,  and  an  examination  into  the  crowded  condition  of 
nearly  every  available  portion  of  the  occupied  buildings. 

Especially  in  the  domestic  department  is  the  need  of  more  room  most 
plainly  evident. 

The  kitchen,  laundry  and  dining-rooms  now  in  use  are  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  functions  they  are  made  to  perform, 
and  are  wholly  temporary  and  provisional,  their  proper  location  being 
in  the  building  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  which  the  appropri- 
ation asked  for  is  designed  to  complete. 

The  (bird  estimate  is  needed  for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  its  appro- 

E nation  will  conduce  to  the  safety  of  our  property,  to  tne  comfort  and 
ealth  of  our  inmates  by  providing  suitable  walks  for  exercise,  and  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  grounds  set  apart  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultoial  purposes. 


&c.,  for  the  comiug  year.  I  Iinve  submitted  an  nin 
the  amonnt  to  $12,500.  In  ISGO  there  ^vere  twent.'k' 
gave  them  $13,50U ;  I  propofle  to  give  them  tLe  saii 
jcar;  it  is  to  pay  the  teacboi-a  for  tliis  institation,  an 
of  the  tventy-flve  imiiils  wliorn  wc  uutlurtake  to  till 

A  reference  to  the  I'ecorda  of  the  iiiMtitutiuii  will 
in  1860  there  were  twenty-seven  United  Btates  benefit 
tioii,  and  the  amount  provided  by  Congress  for  the  su 
tion  was  $15,037  DO,  while  last  year  tl>e  unmber  of  l 
bad  risen  to  forty-one,  aud  the  amount  aiipropritti 
For  the  present  year,  from  the  actiou  of  CongresB 
Jnly  27, 18G8,  aud  by  the  regular  accessions  from  the 
bia,  our  number  will  be  increased  to  upwards  of  8)xt; 

We  siiicei-ely  regi-et  that  so  gnive  a  niisappi-elienti 
have  existed,  for  iu  thchuriyof  vlosinglegislatioii,n' 
was  ottered  us  of  coiTecting  the  ci-rors,  tltu  amenduiei 
a  law,  leaving  ua  without  the  means  of  fulfilling  tite 
gress  by  its  own  legislation  had  imixised  ui»oii  ns. 
otbenvise,  however,  than  that  those  who  sustained  t 
clearly  sec  the  justice  of  a  deficiency  to  meet  the  exi 
and  be  prompt  to  allow  the  needed  appropriation. 

The  number  of  sixty  goveniment  pupils  for  whose  s 
tion  we  are  called  iii>on  to  provide  the  present  year  \v< 
allowances  proposed  in  the  amendment,  call  for  auexp 
We,  however,  estimate  that  by  the  exercise  of  rigi(] 
be  able  to  meet  tlie  current  burtlens  of  the  year  witli 

Twelve  thonsand  live  hnndretl  dollars  having  beei 
BUm  of  817,500  will  bo  needed  to  meet  the  exiiensca  « 
June  30, 1SC9.    The  foltowiug  estimate  is  therefore  s 

For  the  8ui>port  of  the  iustitation  for  the  year  eui 
SI  7.500. 

Ill  view  of  all  the  considerations  above  rccitetl,  an* 
they  may  commend  themselves  to  you  and  to  Congre 
recommend  tliitt  appropriations  lie  aslted  at  the  appi 
Congress  in  acconlanco  with  the  estimates  submittinl 
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THIRTEENTH   AMfUAL    REPORT   OF    THE    GOVERJSGJIENT 

HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

ISt  Elizabeth^  D.  O.,  October  26,  1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  section  second  of  the  act- 
of  March  3, 1855,  providing  for  the  organization  and  management  of  this 
hospital,  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  .is 
reported  by  the  superintendent. 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 

1867,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 101 

From  the  army,  colored  males 5 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 8  . 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

115 

From  the  navy,  white  males 14 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

16 

131 

From  civil  life,  white  males 49 

From  civil  life,  white  females 78 

127 

From  civil  life,  colored  malei) 4 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 13 

17 

144 

From  the  quartermasters'  department,  colored  male 1 

From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

Bebel  prisoners,  white  male 3 

Males,  188;  females,  92;  total 280 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 

1868,  was: 

From  the  army,  white  males - 41 

From  the  army,  colored  male 1 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 18 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

61 

From  the  navj'',  white  males 7 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

8 

69 

From  civil  life,  white  males 42 

From  civil  life,  white  females 26 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 7 

From  cixil  lil'e,  colored  females 7 

14 

82 

From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

ilales,  119;  females,  33;  total 152 
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Three  persons  were  readmitted,  each  once,  in  the  conrse  of  O^e  year; 
consequently  there  were  three  less  persons  than  cases  nnder  treatment 

The  whole  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  the  coorae  of  the 
years  1867-'68  was: 

From  the  army,  white  males 142 

From  the  army,  colored  mtdes 6 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 26 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

176 

From  the  navy,  white  males 21 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

24 

200 

From  civil  life,  white  males 91 

From  civil  life,  white  females 104 

105 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 11 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 20 

31 

22S 

From  the  quartermasters'  department,  colored  males 1 

From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 2 

From  late  rebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

Males,  307  J  females,  125;  total 4^2 

The  number  of  the  patients  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  year  was: 

Eecovered,  from  the  army,  white  males 19 

Eecovered,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged)      2 

21 

Recovered,  from  the  navy,  white  males 3 

Eecovered,  from  the  navy,  colored  males 1 

4 


Becovered,  from  civil  life,  white  males 21 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  white  females 12 

33 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  colored  females 3 


25 


5 


38 

63 

Improved,  from  the  army,  white  males 2 

Improved,  from  the  navy,  white  males 1 

3 

Improved,  from  civil  life,  white  males 3 

Improved,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 

5 

S 

Unimproved,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

Unimproved,  from  civil  life,  white  females 1 

5 

^}  female8|16;  total 76 
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The  number  of  patients  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 6 

From  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

6 

From  the  navy,  white  male 1 

7 

From  civil  life,  white  males 14 

From  civil  life,  white  females 3 

17 

From  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

From  civil  life,  colore  females 2 

3 

20 

Males,22;  female8,5;  total 27 


The  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  ttie  30th  day 
of  June,  1868,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males '. 116 

From  the  army,  coloi'ed  males 6 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 23 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

147 

From  the  navy,  white  males 16 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  navy,  colored  male 1 

18 

105 

From  civil  life,  white  males 49 

From  civil  life,  white  females S6 

135 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 8 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 15 

23 

158 

From  quartermasters'  department,  colored  male 1 

From  Soldier's  Home,  white  males 2 

Eebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

Males,  227  J  females,  102;  total 329 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  physical  andmentql  candifion  and  duration  of 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  death  of  those  tcho  died  in  tiie  course  of  the  year. 

PHYSICAl,  CONDITION. 

Chronic,  organic,  and  ftinctional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  without 

complicative  or  supervenient  disease  before  death 6 

Chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  with 

phthisis -' 6 

Chronic  with  epUepsy ,3 

Ditto  with  dysentery 2 
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Ditto  with  pneumonia 2 

Ditto  with  apoplexy 1 

Ditto  with  pulmonary  congestion 1 

Ditto  with  diarrhcea 1 

Maniacal  exhaustion 3 

Phthisis 1 

Suicide 1 

Typhomania 1 

Total 27 


MENTAl,  CONDITION. 

Acute  mania 4 

Chronic  mania G 

Acute  melancholia : 1 

Acute  dementia 1 

Chronic  dementia 13 

Chronic  dementia  of  imbeciles 2 


DURATION  OF  2VCBNTAX.  DISEASE. 

One  month 3 

Three  months 1 

Six  months i 

One  year 1 

Two  years 7 

Three  years 2 

Four  years 1 

Five  years 3 

Nine  years 2 

Ten  years 1» 

Twelve  years 1 

Thirteen  years 1 

Forty  years 1 


As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  the  persons  admitted  durin;^'  the 
year  had  been  insane  at  the  time  of  admission — 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  white  males 11 

One  to  three  montlis,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (disi'harged) .  2 

One  to  tliree  monthi^  from  the  navy,  white  males ,S 

One  to  tliree  months,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2.'i 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females ir> 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  coloixjd  males 2 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  females 2 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  white  males 14 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  colored  male 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  colored  male,  (dis<^>harged)  1 

Thre(»  to  six  months,  from  the  navy,  white  nmles ;{ 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  males 5 
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Tliree  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females 4 

Three  to  six  months,  from  ci^il  life,  colored  male. 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

30 

One  year  from  the  army,  white  males 7 

One  year,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 3 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1         ? 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

One  year,  ftt)m  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

17 

Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 5 

Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 4 

Two  years,  from  the  navy,  white  males 1 

Two  years,  from  the  navy,  white  males  (discharged) 1 

Two  years,  from  ci^il  life,  white  males 2 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

Two  years,  from  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

—    16 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 4 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 5 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males. 2 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

13 

Four  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (dischai^ed) 2 

Foiu'  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Four  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female '     1 

4 

Five  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

Five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

_      4 

Six  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 1 

SLx  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

2 

Seven  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  female ^      1 

Eight  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Ten  years,  irom  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Ten  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

2 

Twelve  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Twelve  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

2 

Twenty-five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Twenty-five  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

2 

Forty  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male ' 1 

152 

Tabular  statement  of  the  titne  of  life  at  which  the  2,464  persons  treated  since 

the  opening  of  the  institution  became  insane. 

Under  10  years 31 

Between  10  and  15  years 21 

Between  15  and  20  years 158 
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Between  20  and  25  years S2$ 

Between  25  and  30  years Cfi^ 

Between  30  and  35  years 457 

Between  35  and  40  years 279 

Between  40  and  45  years 110 

Between  45  and  50  years 71 

Between  50  and  60  years 73 

Between  60  and  70  years 37 

Between  70  and  80  years 11 

Unknown 31 

Total 2,461 


Table  showing  the  ndtivity,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained^  of  the  2^M 

persons  treated. 


FOSEIGN-BORN. 

Ireland i 581 

Gksrmany 3gi 

England 57 

France 3J 

Cimada uj 

Scotland u 

11 

I 

I 

< 

I 

5 

5 

3 

3 


NATIVE-BORN. 

District  of  Columbia , 213 

KewYork 173 

Pennsylvania 143 

Maryland 136 

Virginia 121 

Massachusetts 62 

Ohio 60 

Maine 29 

Illinois 25 

New  Hampshire. 22 

Kentucky 18 

New  Jersey 16 

Indiana 16 

Connecticut 15 

Michigan 15 

Wisconsin 13 

Vermont 13 

Missouri 13 

Tennessee 13 

Bhode  Island 11 

North  Carolina 5 

Delaware 3 

Iowa 3 

Alabama 2 

Louisiana 2 

Georgia 1 

Mississippi 1 

Arkansas 1 

South  Carolina 1 

Colorado 1 

Florida 1 

Choctaw  Nation 1 

Foreign-born 3  14i 

Native-born [   l'  145 

Unknown '  i;^ 


Italy 

Norway 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Poland 

S\iitzerlaud 

Bussia 

Wales 

Spain 

Holland 2 

Portugjil i 

Nova  Scotia :i 

Hungary ^ 

Austria i 

Buenos  Ayres 

Costa  Kica 

Sicily 

Belgium 

Mexico 

British  America 

Malta '      ' 


TotiU 


2,4^ 
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Table  shorting  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  cases  received  since  the 
institution  was  opened  labored  at  the  time  of  admission. 

MANIA. 

Acute  simple 1, 019 

Acute  epileptic 25        • 

Acute  paralytic 7 

Acute  homicidal 10 

Acute  hysterical 4 

Acute  puerperal 9 

Acute  suicidal 14 

Acute  erotic -, 2 

Acute  febrile 38 

Acute  periodical 46 

Acute  dipsoic 61 

Acute  cataleptic 5 

Acute  kleptoic 1 

Typhtfmauia,  (Bell's  disease) 2 

1,2« 

Chrooic  simple 2((9 

Chronic  epileptic 11 

Chronic  paralytic 7 

Chronic  puerperal 5 

Chronic  i>e.rio<dical 31 

Chronic  cataleptic 1 

Chronic  dipsoic 9 

Chronic  dipsoic  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  suicidal 3 

Chronic  homicidal 4 

Chronic  homicidal  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  hysterical  and  homicidal 1 

283 

HOROMAmA. 

Acute  simple 4 

Chronic  simple 14 

18 

UBI^ANCHOLIA. 

.Acute  simple 123 

Acute  suicidal 26 

Acute  epileptic 1 

Acute  nostalgic 25 

Acute  homicidal 2 

177 

Chronic  simple 41 

Chronic  suicidal 8 

Cbrooic  periodical 1 

45 

DEMENTIA. 

Acatesimple 212 

Acute  epileptie 11 

Acute  paralytic 12 

Acute  periodical 2 

Acute  suicidal 4 

241 
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Cliroiiic  simple 359 

Chrouie  general  paralysis 5 

Chronic  epileptic. (30 

Chronic  paralytic 30 

Chronic  senile 19 

Chronic  dipsoic 7 

Ohronic  suicidal 5 

Chronic  periodical 3 

Chronic  epileptic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paral3'tic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  pamlytic  and  epileptic 1 

491 

IMBECILITY. 

Chronic  simple 0 

Chronic  epileptic. .  .^. 1 

m 

Opium  eater  (chronic) 1 


Whole  number  of  cases  treated 4 *!*,  506 

Number  ofre-admissions 4i* 


Number  of  persons  treated 2, 4<U 

INDEPENDENT  OH  PAY   PATIENTS. 

There  were  of  this  class,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year 8  males    9  females IT 

Received  during  the  year 19  males    7  females 2»i 

Whole  number  under  treatment 27  males  IG  females 43 

•  Discharged  during  the  year 18  males    7  females :J5 

liemaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 9  males    9  females 1> 

PUBLIC  PATIENTS  REMAINING  AT  THE  END   OF    TUK    YKAU. 

From  the  army : ]  47 

From  the  navy 1^ 

From  civil  life n^ 

From  the  quartermasters' department 1 

Liite  rebel  prisoners j 


311 


Males 

Females prj 


Total 


:^N 


The  admisions  in  the  course  of  this  year  were  43  more  than  in  the 
last,  and  as  there  were  three  readmissions  in  ea<h  of  the  last  two  veaii^ 
it  follows  that  there  were  as  many  more  i)ersous  as  cases  reeeivtnl  thb 
year  than  last. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  number  of  admissions  of  offiiff* 
and  men  actually  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  was  the  same  fnm 
each  branch  of  the  military  service  this  year  as  last. 

Thqse  cases  designated  as  discharged,  of  whom  there  were  19  lateol 
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tlic  army  aud  one  late  of  the  navy,  were  admitted  nnder  the  act  of  July 
IS,  18titi,  aud  of  this  class  of  cases  there  were  11)  more  received  this  year 
thitn  last. 

Tbe  admissions  from  civil  life  were  82,  an  increase  of  33  in  niimher,  or 
of  07  per  cent,  on  those  received  the  previous  year.  We  are  well  aware 
that  all  special  vital  movements  of  small  populations,  or  of  largo  popala- 
tions  for  short  periods,  may  be  accidental,  and  tlierefoie  limited  in  ilnra^ 
tiun,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  increase  in  the  admissions  from  civil  life 
is  exi)ressive  of  a  rapid  increase  of  insanity  in  the  United  States  since 
the  close  of  the  late  war.  All  but  five  of  the  S2  admissions  from  civil 
life  were  residents  of  tile  District  of  Columbia,  whose  increase  of  popula- 
tion during  the  year  under  review  did  not  probably  exceed  5  yter  cent.  At 
the  time  of  preparing  the  annual  report  tor  I8G4-'U5,  there  appeared  to  us  to 
have  been  a  marked  increase  of  insanity  in  the  country  dui'ing  the  tew 
mouths  that  had  then  elapsed  alter  the  close  of  the  war,  and  we  brietiy 
discussed  the  oi>cration  of  certain  iutluenees  which  wc  supposed  had 
checked  the  development  of  mental  disease  during  the  war,  and  led  to 
its  increase  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  If  we  were  then  iu  any  eiTor 
in  relation  to  the  etiology  of  an  increase  of  mental  disease  iu  the  United 
Slat«s,  it  probably  consisted  in  not  giving  sufficient  weight  to  the  intlu- 
eiice  of  the  destructive  vices  contracted  by  the  volunteers  while  iu  the 
military  ser\'ice,  and  continued  in  civil  life  without  the  conservative 
restniints  of  military  disipline. 

The  discharges  and  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  year  were  103.  Of 
these  03  were  restored  to  reason,  eight  wei«  improved,  five  were  unim- 
proved, and  27  died.  The  recoveries  wore  41  jwr  cent,  of  the  admissions, 
(jI  per  cent,  of  the  disirhargea  and  deaths,  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
charges alone.  The  deaths  were  GJ  i>er  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  imder  treatment,  and  2<i  per  cent,  of  the  discharges,  uicluding 
deaths. 

By  reference  to  the  last  and  prexious  annual  reports  of  this  hospital, 
and  to  the  rejwrts  of  the  few  other  "curative"  institutionswhich  receive 
at  the  same  time  every  case  of  mental  disease  that  presents  itself,  Irre- 
Bl>ective  of  its  curability  or  of  the  necessary  fatidity,  early  or  remote,  of 
the  physical  malady  that  may  acconqiany  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio 
of  recoveries  this  year  is  larger,  and  of  the  deaths  smaller  than  is  usual 
under  siuular  circumstances.  Kot  only  has  no  epidemic  uor  loctd  disease 
aflected  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  but  the  general  tone  of  health  which 
lias  prevailed  throughout  the  house  has  been  excellent.  ludeed,  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  during  the  year  has  been, 
in  general,  entirely  6;itisfactorj-  to  us. 

The  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  SOtli  day  of 
June,  18(iS,  was  32t>,  and  there  ai«344  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  report,  or  only  si.\  less  than  the  maximum  number  the  present  build- 
ings were  intende<l  to  accommodate.  It  will  be  necessary,  without  doubt, 
to  ask,  the  ne.Yt  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  for  the  means  to  extend  the 
wards  of  the  hospital.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  done 
so  at  this  time,  but  as  it  is  deemed  highly  imiwrtant  to  purchase  the 
land  to  which  allusion  will  again  be  made  in  this  reiiort,  aud  to  at  once 
complete  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds,  this  estimate,  which  might 
not  be  deemed  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time,  is  deferred  iu  favor  of 
grants  of  which  we  stand  in  urgent  need. 

Some  curiosity  has  been  expressed  toknowwhytbesiteof  thishospitnl 
is  called  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  institution  sometimes  styled  the  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital,  and  as  that  praenomeii  has  come  into  pretty  geiienil  use, 
it  may  be  well  to  here  make  a  record  of  the  reason  of  it.  This  site  is 
part  of  n  tract  of  750  acres  which  has  been  entitled  the  St.  Elizabeth.  tx»K^ 


I 


,\ 
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from  the  original  European  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  conntry.  ' 
name  appears  in  all  the  title  deeds  of  this  tract,  and  of  every  i>ortion  of  it, ; 
of  the  acyaeent  lands,  from  that  day  to  this.  As  none  of  the  proprietor 
the  other  subdivisions  of  the  original  patent  were  in  the  familiar  use  of 
term  as  a  local  designation  when  a  general  army  hospital  was  opeuec 
the  grounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  it  was  named  the  St.  £1 
beth  Hospital,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  most  of  the  more  intelli^ 
and  sensitive  of  the  patients  of  the  parent  institution  (those  under  tr 
meut  for  mental  diseases)  had  fallen  into  the  use  of  the  same  nam< 
designate  the  establishment  of  which  they  were  inmates^  in  ordei 
avoid  the  use,  both  by  themselves  and  their  friends,  in  speaking ; 
writing,  of  the  word  insane,  which  foi*ms  a  part  of  the  le^r^l  title  of 
hospital.  The  natural  and  innocent  sensibility  that  thus  led  to  the  ac 
tion  of  a  familiar  name  that  does  not  express  the  special  character  of 
hospital,  has  often  been  exhibited  by  the  inmates  of  most  Ameri 
institutions  for  the  insane,  and  has  been  met  by  such  concessions  as 
cuxnimstances  of  each  case  permitted,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  bet 
happy  circumstance  that  gave  this  establishment  a  designatioD  ot 
much  beauty  and  of  such  sacred  association,  and  that  is  entirely  agrees 
to  the  parties  most  interested. 

Classified  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  hospittU  during 

year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

EXPENDITUBES. 

Expended  for  flour : . .  fia,  207 

Expended  for  butter  and  cheese 6y  895 

Expended  for  meats,  including  hams 12, 096 

Expended  for  poultry  and  eggs 580 

Expended  for  fish 1, 4^0 

Expended  for  groceries  and  ice 8, 435 

Expended  for  potatoes  and  vegetables 1, 093 

Exi>ended  for  feed  for  stock 1, 614 

Expended  for  farming  implements  and  seeds;  also  fruit 

trees,  vines,  and  shrubs 039 

Expenaed  for  stock 1, 712 

Expended  for  horse  and  ox  shoeing 145 

Exi)ended  for  repairs  and  improvements 7, 073 

Expended  for  repairs  to  carriages,  harness,  &c 579 

Expended  for  furniture,  glass,  china,  and  hardware 1,  Old 

Expended  for  carpeting 417 

Expended  for  boots,  shoes,  findings,  &c 831 

Expended  for  bedding 1^  906 

Expended  for  dry  goods 2, 576 

Expended  for  books,  stationeiy,  and  printing 496 

Expended  for  fuel  and  lights 4, 443 

Expended  for  money  returned  to  private  patients 586 

Expended  for  return  of  eloped  patients 86 

Expended  for  freights 457 

Expended  for  postage "j^ 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages 37, 5S1 

Expended  for  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  and  licjuors .  i,  577 

Expended  for  recre^itions  and  amusements 914 

Expended  for  steam  boiler 1, 07*< 

Expended  for  miscellaneous  supplies '  9(»  i 


^ 


114,039^ 
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Balance  from  last  year  due  the  UDitcd  States  from  the 

superiotendent $2, 436  69 

Received  ftom  the  treasniy  of  the  tTnited  States 80, 500  00 

Beceived  from  private  patients  for  board 6, 463  04 

BeceiTed  &om  ndsceUaneoas  articles  sold 243  30 

Beceived  flrom  "confidence  money" 2  60 

Balance  dae  the  superintendent  fix>m  the  Fnited  States . .  25, 390  28 

114,035  81 


Had  the  advance  to  the  sapeiintendent  fron  the  treosmy  of  the  United 
States  of  $25,000  made  since  June  30, 1868,  been  made  befbre  the  30th 
of  June,  a  balance  of  $390  28  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  super- 
intendent wonld  have  been  shown. 


We  have  always  endeavored  to  do  ^  properly  in  onr  power  In  c 
tion  with  the  current  economical  operations  of  the  hospital,  not  only  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  establishment  from  deterioration,  but  to 
increase  its  value,  prodactiveness,  and  adaptation  to  the  homaDe  objects 
of  the  institntiou,  and  we  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  usoal  this  year, 
under  the  head  of  "repairs  and  improvements."  About  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  under  that  head  were  made  fornnder-dtaining.iDanure,  and 
fencing.  The  annual  repairs  necessary  to  the  bedding  and  fnmitnre  of 
the  wards,  and  to  the  heating,  washing,  cooking,  lighting,  and  water- 
supply  fixtures  of  an  institution  of  this  character  and  magiiltnde,  most 
always  be  considerable. 

The  board  of  visitors  respectfdlly  recommend  the  appropriation  ot 
$00,500  for  the  sapport  of  the  hospittd  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1870.  This  is  the  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  each  year  for  five  years  past.  Anything  like  an  exact  eeti- 
mate  of  the  number  of  government  patients  tiie  institution  will  be  re- 
quired to  care  for  in  the  course  of  a  given  year,  made  upwards  of  eight 
months  before  that  year  commences,  is  not  very  unlikely  to  prove  some- 
what erroneous.    There  were  40  more  patients  under  treatment  at  the 

'  end  than  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867,  and  1868.  There 
has  been  the  same  ratio  of  increase  since  the  commencement  of  the  cnr^ 

r  rent  year,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  likely  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely and  require  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  supplies  needed  for 

■■    the  maintenance  of  the  house.    We  have  hitherto  been  able  to  support 

*  an  increasing  household  without  asking  for  larger  appropriatlonsforthat 

purpose,  partly  because  of  a  general  reduction  of  Uie  prices  of  supplies, 

'^  BmM  on  most  articles,  but  considerable  ou  a  few,  and  partly  because  the 

^  farm  and  garden  have  every  year  yielded  more  food  than  they  did  the 
-  previous  one ;  and  if  Congress  at  the  approaching  short  session  makes 

K  the  impropriation  asked  by  the  superintendent,  in  his  capacity  of  super- 
intendent of  construction,  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands,  it  will 
become  available  for  the  use  of  the  institution  by  the  commencement  of 
'  the  next  agricultural  year,  and  at  once  begin  to  diminish  the  ratio  of  the 
disbursements  to  the  number  of  patients  for  two  of  the  most  expensive 

^  articles  of  food,  {meats  and  butte^)  as  well  as  render  it  practicable  to 

t  Improve  their  sanitary  quality.     We  therefore  again  venture  to  submit 
'  tbe  same  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  bouse  that  we  have  repeatedly 

^  asked  before^  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  BufQoiei^: 
'  tor  the  year  in  question. 

r  66  Ab 
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It  is  trae  that  the  number  of  private  patients  gradoaUy  increaseft,  ba 
it  IB  rather  rare  that  they  or  their  Mends  have  the  means  that  enuM 
tiiem  to  pay  much  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  their  food  and  treai 
ment.  • 

Two  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  board  of  viaitors  of  iIk 
hospital.  In  July  last  the  honorable  Bichard  WaUach,  after  an  efficien 
and  useM  service  of  about  seven  years,  resigned  the  office  of  viailoc,  t 
Uie  regret  of  the  board  and  of  the  executive  officers  of  tbtt  imCftutioD 
and  Moses  Kelly,  esq.,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vaeancy. 

On  the  dOth  of  September  last  another  vacancy  was  occasioned  bi 
the  death  of  the  Eev.  P.  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.  Doctor  Gurley  had  beei 
a  member  of  the  board  from  its  original  organization,  in  1855,  and  fa 
15  months  prior  to  his  death  was  the  only  original  appointee  remaining 
in  office.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  held  in  the  offio 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army,  on  the  morning  of  October  3, 18d$ 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  Qod,  in  his  providence,  has  removed  from  ns  by  death  oor  much  esteemed  inc 
highly  respected  associate  the  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gnriej,  D.  D.,  who  has  beeo  a  mcmbn 
of  this  boiurd  from  the  date  of  its  original  organization  in  1855,  and  onr  presadiiic  i?^Bim  fa 
the  last  nine  years :    Therefore, 

Reaolved^  That  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gnrley  the  hospital  has  lost  a  warm  nd 
Jadicioos  friend,  a  wise  and  prudent  coun8ellor,and  a  faithful  and  eflicieiit  officer,  wboae  d» 
interested  and  ever  ready  devotion  for  so  many  years  to  the  welfare  <^  the  siilleriiig  insaat  i 
becomes  us  all  to  remember  and  to  imitate. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  an  earnest,  wise  and  experienced  ansnriiti  nd 
guide  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  and  delicate  duties  of  this  board,  and  thai,  as  iafr 
viduals,  we  deeply  lament  the  loss  of  a  sincere  friend  and  an  able,  uplift,  »nd  trat  msa 
and  most  useful  fellow-citisen. 

Retolvedf  That  we  express  to  the  stricken  wife  and  children  of  oor  lamented  coobmmn 
tho  sincere  sorrow  we  feel  on  account  of  their  sad  bereavement,  and  respectlnUj  frndwn 
them  our  united  and  heartfelt  condolence. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  board  b  j  tlie  ^'^•^'■a^ 
and  secretary  of  this  meeting,  be  furnished  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Qorlej,  and  ak*  M 
the  city  papers  for  publication. 

The  vacancy  in  the  board  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurk; 
has  since  been  filled  by  the  appointment,  by  the  President,  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 

Four  of  the  original  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  have  died  ia 
office,  viz :  Benjamin  S.  Bobrer,  M.  D.,  Jacob  Gideon,  esq.,  Williain 
Whelau,  M.  D.  (chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur^ry  of  tb' 
United  States  navy,)  and  the  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  *D.,  oot. 
Robert  0.  Wood,  M.  D.,  (late  Assistant  Siu-geon  General  of  the  armv. 
became  ineligible  by  removing  from  the  District  and  four,  Messrs.  Ctc 
coran,  Tyler,  Miller  and  Ratcliffe,  resigned  in  1861. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  sino 
the  summer  of  18G5,  when  the  present  third  assistant  was  appointed,  aiw 
the  assistant  physicians  have  continued  to  discharge  their  responsiKr 
duties  with  marked  ability  and  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  comfort  aa: 
welfare  of  the  patients. 

The  associate  chaplains  have  been  faithful  in  their  efforts  to  niini:^r: 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  household  of  the  institution,  and  Xhtr 
services  have  been  truly  acceptable. 

The  welfare  of  the  patients  and  the  economical  administration  of  ib- 
aff'airs  of  the  hospital  are  always  largely  dependent  upon  the  iutclligeiKt. 
integrity,  industry  and  fidelity  of  the  housekeei>er,  stewanls,  suiien 
sors,  storekeei>er  and  attendants,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  beartr^ 
timony  to  the  zeal  and  good  conduct  of  the  most  of  these  under-offioc 
and  employes. 

We  hiive  continued  to  receive  most  of  the  excellent  medicines  used  a 
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the  ho^ital  from  the  naval  laboratory  in  Brooklyn,  at  cost,  and  large 

numbers  of  newspapers  from  the  Interior  and  State  Departments,  gratis. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  GUNTON, 

President  of  the  Board. 
C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Hon.  O.  H.  BROWNiNa, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CONSTEUCTION. 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

October  31, 1868. 

Sir:  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  linear  feet  of  the 
m^  enclosing  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  were  laid  in  the  year  ending 
with  the  date  of  tMs  report,  and  the  expectation  now  is  that  the  wall 
will  be  completed  on  three  sides  of  the  principal  grounds  (190  acres)  by 
fhe  coming  Uhristmas.  The  erection  of  the  river  wall  will  then  complete 
the  entire  work,  and  the  institution  will  have  in  the  varied  soil  and 
exposures,  the  gardens  and  meadows,  the  noble  forests  and  picturesque 
drives,  and  in  the  extensive  and  beautiful  views  the  grounds  command, 
larger  facilities  for  the  secluded,  recreative  and  industrial,  sanitary  exer- 
ciae  of  the  sick  than,  as  fur  as  we  know,  are  ei\joyed  by  any  other  hospi- 
tal in  the  world. 

The  quarrying  of  stone  on  a  neighboring  proi>erty  by  a  partj'  of  out- 
door attendants  and  patients,  and  the  hauling  it  to  the  line  of  the  wall 
were  continued,  except  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  winter,  till  the 
1ic^;iiming  of  the  past  summer,  when  finding  that  the  quarry  from  which 
tiie  stone  had  hitherto  been  obtained  was  nearly  exhausted,  a  contract 
'  was  entered  into  with  the  Maryland  Free  Stone  M.  &  M.  Company,  to 
Itamish  1,500  perches  of  rubble  Seneca  stone  which  has  been  delivered, 
'  uid  about,  three-fourths  of  it  laid  in  the  wall  running  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  between  the  hospital  grounds  and  the  lands  of  the  Giesboro' 
3iianor.  This  stone  makes  a  strong  and  handsome  wall  at  about  the  same 
4B06t  as  that  built  of  the  conglomerate  sand-stone  quarried  and  hauled  by 
'•he  hospital. 

Another  large  ward  for  women,  the  "  Birch"  has  been  finished  and 

ftimiture  made  for  it,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  cottages  for  the  use  of  the  employes  of  the  hospital  having  fami- 
the  coal-house,  and  other  minor  improvements  authorized  by  small 
Mm  jpropriations,  are  either  completed  or  well  advanced,  and  have  been 
''Will  and  economically  executed,  and  are  found  quite  as  useful  as  was 
itieipated. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  year  1869-70  are  respectftdly  submitted : 
!•  For  the  completion  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds  of  the  hospital 

ao,ooo. 

8.  For  the  purchase,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  agricul- 

'  and  economical  purposes  of  the  institution,  148  acres,  more  or  less, 

land  and  the  buildings  thereon,  lying  directly  east  of  the  present 

itmnds  of  the  hospital  a^d  separated  from  them  by  the  public  road, 

Slooo. 

^TbB  hauling  of  the  stone,  cement,  lime,  and  sand  for^the  wall,  and  the 
^  "*      and  excavation  for  the  foundation,  have  been  no  inconsidet^AA^ 
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items  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  as  the  stone,  lime^  and  cement  to  the 
riTOr  wall  will  be  delivered  at  high  tide  from  boats  directlj  along  tlielaie 
of  the  wall,  the  sand  obtained  fix>m  the  river  shore,  and  no  excavatioii 
nor  grading  required,  I  think  the  remainder  of  the  work  can  be  execoted 
for  the  sum  asked,  though  the  length  of  wall  to  be  built  is  aboat  oat- 
third  greater  than  has  been  previously  executed  for  that  anm. 

The  sum  asked  for  the  purchase  of  land  is  a  repetition  of  an  estimate 
submitted  last  year  for  the  same  object.  The  faQure  of  Congress  to  vote 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  a  disposition  to  postpone  the  e^end- 
iture,  rather  than  from  any  disapproval  of  the  purchase;  and  if  the  esti- 
mate should  again  receive  your  approval  and  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
I  hope  it  will  be  appropriated  in  the  usual  deficiency  biU,  in  order  both 
that  the  institution  may  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  that  parties  hold^/; 
it  for  the  government,  at  some  i>ecuniary  sacrifice,  may  be  relieved  at  as 
early  a  day  as  practicable.  It  now  appears  to  me  more  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, than  it  did  a  year  ago  that  the  government  should  acquire  this 
land  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  I  regard  it  as  a  sine  qua  nan  both  to 
the  frill  development  of  the  highest  capacity  of  this  institution  to  be  oseAil 
to  its  own  afflicted  inmates,  and  of  its  just  and  dutiftil  inflnenoe  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  proi)er  sanitary  and  economical  care  of  the  insane, 
acute,  and  chronic  in  the  CTnited  States.  To  save  printing^  I  very  respect- 
frilly  refer  you  to  my  last  annual  report  (page  16  of  the  8ei>arate  edition) 
for  the  reasons,  in  more  detail,  on  which  I  base  my  sense  of  the  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  the  hospital  of  acquiring  this  piece  of  land,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  here  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  <^  large 
e2q)erience  in  the  care  of  tiie  insane,  residing  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
country,  having  visited  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  and 
examined  the  proposed  purchase,  have  expressed  a  very  strong  concur- 
rence in  my  views  in  relation  to  tlie  O'cat  importance  of  it. 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department  occupied  about  10  acR» 
of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  hospital  grounds,  as  the  site  of  exten^ve 
experimental  batteries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  till  May  \x<u 
when  the  numerous  guns  and  appurtenances  were  removed  to  the  Wash 
ington  navy  yard,  and  the  occupancy  of  the  land  by  the  bureau  iviit 
quished.  This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  land,  which  can  readily  bo  fortiliz»ni 
by  the  sewage  from  the  house;  and  after  it  is  under-drained  I  auticiiiat«f 
abundant  returns  from  its  cultivation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sii*,  veiy  respectful!}',  your  obedient  serxant, 

C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

SuperintendttU. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Beownino, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  METROPOLITAN  POUCE. 

Depaktment  of  Metkopolitan  Police, 

Office  of  the  Board,  No.  2  Louisiana  Av., 

WashingtoHj  D.  C,  October  1,  IS6^ 
To  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  distrirr 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  respectfully  submit  their  annual  roi>ort  oftbr 
'^condition  of  the  police  of  said  District,"  for  the  year  ending  Sfptenilrr 
30,  18C8,  prepared  by  the  major  and  sui)erintendent  of  the  toix-e,  at  ihr 
request  of  the  boanl,  in  accordance  with  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  ili^ 
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act  of  Congress  entitled  <^  An  act  to  create  a  Metropolitan  Police  district 
of  the  District  of  Colombia,  and  to  establish  a  police  therefor,"  approved 
Angast  6, 1861. 

THE  FORCE. 

The  regular  force,  as  at  present  constitnted,  consists  of  two  hnndred 
and  thirty-eight  men,  as  follows,  viz : 

Mf^or  and  saperintetident 1 

Captain  and  inspector 1 

lieatenants 10 

Seirgeants 20 

Privates,  or  patrolmen 200 

Detectives 6 

Total 238 

niere  are  also  in  the  employment  of  the  board,  under  authority  of  law, 
tJie  following  officers,  viz: 

Secietaiy  to  the  board 1 

Plroperfy  clerk J. . . .  1 

Clerks 3 

finrgeons 3 

Ma^strates , 8 

Xeesenger 1 

'  The  board  has  also  commissioned,  as  provided  by  law,  eighteen  persons 
as  additional  privates,  to  do  duty  in  various  localities,  at  tbe  expeiise  of 
the  parties  making  application  for  their  appointment. 

DISPOSITION  OP  THE  PORCE. 

At  the  central  office,  with  duties  extending  throughout  the  entire- 
^strict,  the  following  officers  are  assigned,  viz : 

fihe  majoT  and  superintendent 1 

fllie  captain  and  inspector 1 

^>D6  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  six  detectives 7 

^Dne  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  eleven  sanitary  officers 12 

For  more  thorough  and  perfect  police  surveillance,  the  district 
jjB  divided  into  eight  precincts,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  lieu- 
'fci^nant,  sergeants,  and  privates,  as  follows,  viz : 

ednet. — ^1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  21  privates 25 

precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  12  privates 15 

rrednct. — ^1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  26  privates. 29 

precinct — 1  Ueutenant.  2  sergeants,  and  23  privates 26 

net. — ^1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  24  privates 27 

ecinct. — ^1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  23  privates 27 

precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  32  privates 36 

precinct. — ^1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  28  privates 32 

TotBi 238 
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STATION-HOUSES. 

The  Btation-hooses  of  the  district  remam  very  much  in  the 
dition  as  at  the  last  annual  report,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  pn- 
cinct,  (Georgetown.)  In  this  precinct  the  corporate  aathorlties  have 
built  a  very  excellent  prison,  the  best  arranged  and  most  oomplete  in  tke 
district;  but  the  station-house  itself  is  enturdy  unfit  for  use.  It  has  no 
accommodations  for  the  policemen,  the  want  of  which  detracts  aerioosly 
fix)m  the  efficiency  of  the  force  assigned  to  do  duty  there. 

The  levy  court  has  also  rented  a  building  and  fitted  it  up  toft  poliee 
purposes,  which  is  very  far  in  advance  of  any  acconunodatioa  her^ofoe 
provided  by  that  body;  still,  it  is  not  such  a  building  as  ahoald  be  tar- 
nidied  for  that  precinct. 

In  Washington  no  changes  have  taken  place,  except  that  the  statkni 
in  use  have  Income  somewhat  dilapidated  from  defects  in  their  origiml 
construction,  and  are  much  in  need  of  thorough  repairs. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  needed  repairs  wiU  be  executed 
as  soon  as  the  councils  furnish  the  mayor  with  funds  to  prosecute  the 
required  work. 

Several  of  the  buildings  in  use  as  station-houses  are  rented  from  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  were  not  built  with  reference  to  police  purposes 

Such  buildings,  though  affording  very  good  accommodations  for  the 
policemen  themselves,  have  only  temponurily  constructed  prison  arrange 
ments,  which  are  insecure,  crami)ed,  and  badly  ventilated.  In  this  req^ect 
more  adequate  provisions  are  imperatively  required. 

It  i»  hoped  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  Washington  will  soon  be 
in  a  condition  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  build  station-houses  in 
precincts  not  now  having  buildings  for  that  purpose  owned  by  the  c<xpo> 
ration,  as  required  by  law  of  Congress. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  FORCE. 

In  the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  efiOciency  on  the  part  of  the  force, 
charges  have  been  preferred  and  trials  accorded  by  the  board  iu  242  i*a«e$, 
for  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  other  ofiences,  resulting  &« 
follows,  viz : 

Dismissed  the  force,  (23  privates) 23 

Beduced  to  the  ranks,  (1  lieutenant) 1 

Beprimanded  and  fined,  (18  privates) 18 

Eeprimanded,  (1  lieutenant  and  8  privates) 9 

Fined,  (38  privates) S^^ 

Dismounted,  j[l  lieutenant  and  1  private) 2 

Complaints  dismissed 151 

Total 24i 


Three  privates  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  during  the  year  for 
the  reason  that  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  during  their  term  of  tniL 

DETECTIVE  CORPS. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  labor  performed  by  this  corps  can  he 
made  a  matter  of  record.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  watching  suifi- 
cious  characters,  who  arrive  and  depart  at  the  railroad  depots  and  stean- 
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boat  landings.  ^  Suspicious  persons  at  hotels  and  all  public  places  must 

be  watched  and  their  true  characters  ascertained. 
<       When  thefts  or  robberies  occur,  days  and  weeks  of  investigation  may 
^    take  place  without  any  result  which  can  be  recorded. 
B       The  following  statement  will  show  a  xK)rtion  of  the  operations  of  these 
i    officers  during  the  year,  viz: 


Number  of  robberies  reported 751 

Nibnber  of  arrests  made 458 

Amount  of  property  lost  or  stolen $55,998  05 

Amount  of  projierty  recovered  by  the  officers 25,727  35 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  prox>erty  derk 2,253  35 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  owners 23,474  00 

Amount  of  property  taken  from  i>ersons  and  returned  to  the 

same , 3, 869  00 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  lost  or  stolen  propertyTecovered  by  the 
detectives,  $4,091  were  recovered  by  precinct  officers,  and  $2,610  were 
recovered  by  owners. 

Of  the  $55,998  05,  reported  above,  $5,205  were  lost,  and  not  stolen. 

POLItnS  TELEGRAPH. 

The  superintendent  of  the  police  telegraph  reports  that  16.168  mes- 
sages have  been  sent  over  the  wires  during  the  past  year,  oi  which  a 
record  has  been  kept  in  the  central  office,  besides  ftdly  an  equal  number 
which  have  passed  between  different  police  stations,  of  which  no  record 
has  been  kept. 

Through  the  agency  of  this  telegraph  163  lost  children  have  been 
restored  to  their  parents,  92  stray  horses  have  been  restored  to  their 
owners,  and  80  lost  cattle,  mules,  and  vehicles  have  been  disposed  of  in 
a  similar  maimer. 

In  cases  of  fire,  riot,  or  sudden  emergencies  of  any  kind,  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  police,  this  telegraph  has  become  almost  an  indispensable 
auxiliary,  and  it  is  proposed  to  gradually  extend  it  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  district. 

SAiaTARY  COHPAinr. 

This  company  has  been  actively  engaged  during  the  past  year,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  health  of  the  District  has  been  unusually 
good. 

The  usefidness  of  the  sanitary  company,  organized  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  16, 1862,  is  mud^  more  fidly  appreciated  by  our 
citizens  than  it  was  during  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  and  the 
important  objects  had  in  view  in  its  organization  are  now  bemg  pretty 
thoroughly  accomplished. 

No  pestilential  or  contagious  diseases  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
board  since  their  last  annual  report,  except  an  occasional  case  of  small- 
pox, and  upon  investigation  these  were  found  to  have  been  introduced 
from  without  the  District  by  temporary  sojourners  here.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  our  citizens  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  derived 
firom  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regidations.  Their  prompt  compliance 
with  the  law  in  most  instances  shows  that  they  are  anxious  that  a  health- 
Ail  sanitary  condition  shall  prevaiL 
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PUBUO  SEWEBS. 

Oonsiderable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  yean  in  €» 
stmcting  sewers  in  the  city  of  Washington,  bat  the  work  has  ben  m 
indifferently  executed  that  in  many  instances  the  sewers  are  carinf  ii. 
and  are  fast  becoming  worthless.  It  is  of  great  imiH)rtance  that  a  s^stn 
of  sewerage  be  adopted  which  shall  prove  adequate  to  the  wants  <rf  the 
increasing  population  of  Washington.  Hitherto  sewers  have  been  boih 
at  immensely  great  expense  to  property  owners,  and  when  b^iilt  vm 
found  to  be  insecure  and  even  dangerous  to  lives  and  properij;  nori» 
these  sewers  seem  to  have  been  constructed  upon  an  extended  pba  4 
drainage  for  the  city,  but  rather  with  reference  to  the  immediate  ▼ami 
of  some  particular  street  or  locality.  In  some  portions  of  Washinftoii 
sewers  have  been  only  partially  constructed,  and  have  been  left  uneor- 
ered  in  many  places,  thereby  emitting  foul,  disagreeable  and  nnwholesoih: 
gases.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  Tiber  creek  from  Indiana  avenur 
to  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  the  Washington  canaL  That  these  ib- 
sightly  and  pestiferous  cliannels  for  filth  should  be  permitted  to  poiMO 
the  atmosphere  for  years  unmolested,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  pleafov 
grounds  of  the  national  Capitol,  and  within  fhll  view  of  the  Capitoi 
building  and  our  principal  streets,  is  surprising  to  say  the  least.  Tbtn 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things  until  Congress  shiD 
toke  the  matter  in  hand,  and  under  the  sui>erintendenee  of  a  competmt 
board  of  engineers  catise  these  improvements  to  be  made;  and  it  woiM 
seem  no  more  than  right  that  the  general  government  should  assome  iti 
proper  proportion  of  tiie  expenses  of  this  work,  inasmuch  as  the  pn^Nfty 
interests  of  the  government  are  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  pri- 
vate individuals. 

UNSAFE    AND   DILAPIDATED   BUILDINGS,  MANUPAOTOREESy    T£NE3fE5I 

HOUSES,  &G. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  16, 1862,  power  is  inven  in  certaii 
cases  te  the  Board  of  Police  to  abate  nuisances  of  the  kind  above  iuidm^ 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  penalty  pre^ribed  in  the  above-named  ait 
whereby  the  order  of  the  board  can  be  enforced  if  the  parties  resix>DsihIr 
refuse  to  comply,  so  that  in  some  instances  nuisances  continue  to  exist  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  health  and  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

OPEN  LOTS  AND  DUMPINO  GROUNDS. 

This  class  of  nuisances  whenever  located  within  the  city  limits  continw 
te  be  the  cause  of  bitter  complaints  by  citizens,  and  are  found  to  be  o^ 
much  annoyance  to  the  sanitary  officers,  whose  attention  is  daily  valM 
te  them  by  persons  living  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  While  Diese  k)C» 
are  left  open  to  the  public  they  will  be  used  as  convenient  rec*epta(*le» 
for  the  deposit  of  garbage  and  other  ofi'ensive  substances.  It  is  apuB 
urged  that  a  law  be  enacted  compelling  the  owners  of  such  lot«  ud 
squares  of  ground  to  have  them  properly  enclosed. 

SOUP-HOUSES. 

.  During  the  past  winter  the  officers  of  the  sjinitary  company  were  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  assisting  benevolent  individuals  and  the  agents  of  tke 
Fi-eedmen's  Bureau  in  seeking  out  and  relicNing  the  destitute  poor  rflk 
District  through  soup-houses  established  in  each  ward  of  WashiQgM. 
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In  this  work  the  sanitary  officers  were  warmly  commended  by  those  who 
witnessed  their  operations  for  their  energy  in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
Through  their  efforts  many  fiamishing  families  and  individuals  were 
relieved,  and  the  lives  and  health  of  hundreds  of  the  destitute  were 
undoubtedly  saved. 

SMALL  TENEMENT  HOUSES. 

The  following  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sanitary  work  done 
by  the  sanitary  comimny  in  connection  with  agents  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  in  June  aad  July  last: 

Ifumber  of  houses  cleaned  and  whitewashed 3, 220 

families  to  whom  lime  was  issued  and  brushes  and 

buckets  loaned 3, 767 

able-bodied  adults  in  such  fiunilies 6^  109 

unable  to  work 321 

children  under  14  years 6^  139 

barrels  of  lime  issued 350 

brushes  used 228 

It  affords  much  satisfetction  to  report  that  considerable  improvement 
is  noticeable  in  the  condition  of  the  small  tenement  houses  occupied  by 
the  poorer  class  of  colored  people,  and  that  quite  a  number  of  these 
wretched  abodes  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  have  disappeared 
from  the  more  thickly  populated  piurts  of  Washington,  and  that  steps 
are  now  being  taken  by  certain  benevolent  individuals  to  erect  comfort- 
able frame  dwellings  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington  to  be  rented  at  a  low 
price  to  this  class  of  people. 

SLAUaHTEB-HOUSES. 

These  establishments,  which  have  heretofore  been  a  source  of  great 
complaint,  have  during  the  year  been  kept  generally  in  a  good  c(m£tion 
through  the  surveillance  of  the  poUce  and  an  enforcement  of  the  laws 
applicable  thereto.  The  numb^  of  houses  of  this  class  has  not  increased 
during  the  past  year. 

BONE    AND   FAT   BOILINa   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   HIDB   AND  TALLOW 

WAREHOUSES. 

Several  of  these  sources  of  unpleasant  exhalations  are  located  within 
the  city  limits,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  continue  to  be  a 
cause  of  much  compliunt  from  the  residents  in  their  vicinity.  Many  of 
these  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  Wash- 
ington, and  surrounded  by  valuable  property.  While  they  remain  in 
such  proxiinity ,  the  persons  occupying  property  there  do  so  at  a  sacrifice 
of  comfort,  and  a  risk  of  life  and  health.  It  would  greatly  benefit  the 
city  if  such  establishments  were  placed  outside  the  city  limits. 

STEAMBOATS  AND  FEBBY-BOATS. 

The  steamboats  and  ferry-boats  plying  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Wash^ 
ington  and  Georgetown  have  been  visiteid  and  inspected  by  the  sanitary 
officers  during  the  year,  and  have  been  found  to  be  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  the*  safety  of  life  and  property.  The  steam  boil- 
ers in  the  several  manufactories  tluroughout  the  District  (except  in  the 
government  departments)  have  b^n  inspected,  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 
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Batiatical  record  of  »latigkter-iu»ue$for  the  year  ending  S^temiir  9 
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StatittuMl  record  of  nuuances,  d!C.,for  the  year  ertding  September  30,  1$6n 

If  amber  of  nnisancea  reported  at  central  ofQce '. Il.Aii 

■written  QoticeB  served 3,411 

noisauces  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  the  aanitatj 

ofQcers T.  W* 

Total ■. n.3» 

Those  naisancea  for  which  vritten  notl<'«B  hare  been  Ber\-e<l  *uv  bt 

classified  as  follows,  viz: 

Number  of  filthy  aod  leaky  privies TTi) 

filthy  yards »> 

cellars  with  standing  and  stagnant  water Ill 

sewers  in  a  filthy  condition \i 

cellars  in  a  filthy  condition 3 

stables  iu  a  filthy  condition SI 

slaughter-bouses  in  filthy  condition 21 

bog  pens  in  filthy  condition  and  contrary  to  law IIS 
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>er  of  lots  in  filthy  conditiop4 69 

gutters  in  filthy  condition 195 

houses  in  filthy  condition 28 

alleys  in  filthy  condition 311 

lots  below  grade 70 

pools  of  stagnant  water 104 

hydrants  and  street-washers  leaky,  &c 180 

buildings  in  unsafe  condition 80 

sheds,  &c.  in  unsafe  condition 

chimneys  and  stove-pipes  in  unsafe  condition 53 

pavements  out  of  repair 47 

improper  drains. . .  1 ^ 148 

persons  throwing  slops  and  garbage  in  street 125 

persons  throwing  rubbish  in  street 451 

houses  without  privies 116 

obstructions  to  streets  and  alleys 65 

unlawftQ  privies 31 

streets  and  bridges  unsafe ^ 10 

3,411 

»er  of  nuisances  abated  during  the  year 11, 320 

nuisances  abated  by  order  of  tlie  department 3, 371 

nuisances  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  officers 7, 949 

nuisances  unabated 40 

«e  nuisances  abated  by  order  of  the  department  may  be  classified 
lows,  viz: 

>er  of  filthy  and  leaky  privies 755 

filthy  yards 205 

cellars  with  standing  and  stagnant  water Ill 

sewers  in  filthy  condition 16 

cellars  in  filthy  condition 29 

stables  in  filthy  condition 67 

slaughter-houses  in  filthy  condition 21 

hog  pens  in  filthy  condition 105 

lots  in  filthy  condition 69 

gutters  in  f^thy  condition 195 

houses  in  filthy  condition 28 

alleys  in  filthy  condition 311 

lots  below  grade 70 

pools  of  stagnant  water 104 

hydrai\^  and  street  washers  leaky,  &c 180 

buildings  in  unsafe  condition 70 

sheds  and  fences  in  unsafe  condition 14 

chiiftneys  and  stove-pipes  in  unsafe  condition 53 

pavements  out  of  order 42 

improper  drains , 138 

persons  throwing  garbage  in  street,  &c 125 

persons  throwing  rubbish  in  street >  451 

houses  without  privies 116 

obstructions  to  streets  and  alleys 65 

unlawful  privies 31 

streets  and  bridges  unsafe 10 

Total ^^^IV 
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Misoellaneoas  duty  perfoimedby  the  sanitary  company  dnring  tlieyw 
is  as  follows,  viz: 

Isfomber  of  sick  and  destitute  persons  sent  to  hospital ^ 

friendless  persons  buried ti 

persons  buried  on  orders  given  on  mayor  of  Washing- 
ton   4S 

injured  persons  assisted ) 

lost  children  restored  to  parents 9 

dead  animals  removed h^ 

* 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  266  cases,  amounting  to  $1^M  52. 

IJ[QUOB*8ELL]IIG  LICSN8E8. 

# 

There  have  been  presented  for  the  approval  of  tlie  boards  under  At 
actof  Congress  of  July  23, 1866, 610  licenses  to  retaU  intoxicaling  Hqmn 
Of  this  number  527  have  been  approved  and  83  have  been  disappitm^ 

Of  the  whole  number  presented  for  approval,  531  were  1m  Wttkm^ 
ton,  68  for  Georgetown,  and  11  for  the  county  outside  the  two  cities. 

Cff  the  number  approved  464  were  for  Washington,  53  for  C^eorgecon. 
and  10  for  the  county. 

Of  the  number  disapproved,  67  have  been  in  Washinf^n,  15  in  Gecvp^ 
town,  and  1  in  the  county. 

The  number  applying  is  one  less  thah  last  year,  while  the  nimibcrdtf> 
approved  is  30  more  than  last  year. 

Of  persons  holding  approved  licenses,  78  have  been  arrested  duriif 
the  year  for  violatious  of  law,  of  whom  40  have  been  fined  for  seUii; 
liquor  on  Sunday,  or  keeping  their  bar-rooms  open  on  that  day.  Suuls 
charges  against  27  others  have  been  dismissed  by  magiatratea,  genmBf 
on  t^ihni^  grounds. 

There  have  also  been  five  fines  imi)osed  for  keeping  open  after  boon 
three  for  selling  to  minors  and  three  for  selling  to  soldiers. 

The  number  of  arrests  of  licensed  dealers  has  been  about  one-thinlW 
than  last  year,  while  the  number  of  arrests  of  unlicensed  dealers  ba 
been  largely  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

Ob8er\^ation  and  ex[)erience  teach  that  fully  three-foorths  of  tb* 
arrests  made  by  the  police  originate  either  directly  or  more  remotely  6\c 
the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  A  wholesome  restrietian  ai 
the  sale  of  liquors  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  iioace  ani 
good  order  of  the  District,  but  under  present  imperfect  laws  upon  ihf 
subject  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  large  illicit  traffic  in  spiritnotf ' 
liquors. 

It  is  found  very  difficult  to  produce  evidence  sufficiently  iK>i!iitiv*  » 
convict  those  charged  with  violations  of  law  under  tbe  rulcii  of  evidtiKT 
which  prevail  in  our  courts. 

A  moral  certainty  that  the  law  has  been  violated  exists  in  almo^^t  jl. 
cases,  but  ocular  proof  is  difficult  to  obtain.  No  goocl  reasons  nrva 
to  exist  why  persons  who  engage  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  hqoic» 
in  violation  of  law  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  as  reptf^ 
police  regulations,  as  bawdy-houses,  gambling-housea,  &c. 

In  the  last-named  cases  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  op* 
the  complaint  of  two  householders  in  \^Titing  or  one  police  officer  »tatioz 
the  gi*ounds  of  their  complaint,  may  take  possession  of  such  plaa?«  a»i 
arn^st  the  offending  parties  found  upon  the  premises  and  clo«e  op  tk 
establishment. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  same  authority  be  extended  to  {daces  vkrt« 
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ktiQg  liquors  are  sold  in  violation  of  law.    In  this  way  it  is  be- 

Dhat  the  illicit  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  in  a  great 

e  suppressed. 

ass  of  establishments  cause  more  sufTering,  destitution,  and  crime. 

le,  it  would  seem,  should  be  subject  to  more  stringent  laws  ana . 

urveillance. 

jt}VJUNILB  OFFENDERS*  • 

K)ard  cannot  close  this  report  without  again  calling  the  attention 
^^ress  through  you  to  the  great  number  of  youths  of  both  sexes 
e  obtaining  a  precarious  sustenance  by  beggmg.  stealing,  and 
cious  practices.    Many  of  these  children  are  parentless.  but  more, 

having  parents,  have  through  the  promptings  of  vicious  pro- 
;s  abandoned  their  homes  voluntarily  or  have  been  driven  into  the 
to  shift  for  themselves  through  the  poverty  or  neglect  of  their 

guardians.  Others  are  fon^  to  beg  and  steal  by  vfle  and  de- 
cl  parents  or  other  persons  by  whom  they  are  controlled,  for  pur- 
f  gain.  • 

lot  uncommon  that  bands  of  mere  boys.  fix>m  10  to  15  years  of  age^ 
covered,  organized  for  purposes  of  plunder,  who  have  regular 
)f  meeting  and  the  members  are  known  and  recognized  by  signs 
swords.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  discovered  that  ndes 
Qong  these  bandits  which  require  of  every  member  who  goes  forth 
1  expedition  to  return  with  some  article  of  plunder  or  suffer  such 
nent  as  their  regulations  prescribe. 

ire  the  penalties  merely  nominal,  but  have  been  enforced  with 
id  severity. 

hs  living  in  this  precarious  and  abandoned  manner  are  not  mere 
I  cases,  but  there  are  scores  of  them,  and  their  numbers  are  being 
itly  and  alarmingly  augmented  for  the  reason  that  no  provisions 
us  far  been  made  in  this  District  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders, 
iiently  it  becomes  necessary  for  magistrates  to  commit  youths  of 
j-ears,  who  have  not  become  wholly  abandoned  to  lives  of  crime, 
!tommon  jail.  There  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  older,  more 
3d  and  desperate  criminals,  and  necessarily  become  recklessly  con- 
in  their  course  of  vice. 

freqnentiy,  however,  magistrates  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  dis- 
arge«  against  such  offenders  simply  because  no  proper  provisions 
3en  ma4e  for  their  punishment  or  reform.  In  either  case  these 
are  not  deterred  from  future  crimes.  The  first-named  become 
ardened  and  reckless  in  the  wicked  course  they  have  commenced, 
be  latter  class  consider  their  dismissals  but  a  license  to  continue 
spredations. 

tically  therefore  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  juve- 
iminals  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  their  vicious  propensities 
[^urage  them  to  continue  their  criminal  career, 
ew  of  this  condition  of  our  local  judicature  it  is  urgjed  in  the 
ist  possible  manner  that  Ck)ngress  enact  such  a  law  as  wQl  remedy 
uentable  evil.  A  house  of  refuge  or  a  reformatory  school  for  juve- 
enders,  should  be  established  in  this  District  without  delay.  As 
now  situated  we  are  constantiy  preparing  large  numbers  of  youth 
penitentiary  and  the  gallows. 

not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  civilized  community,  even  if  it  is 
ositive  crime,  to  thus  assist  in  making  victims  for  our  several 
Aws  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  youths  of  our  community  f  Most 
e  children  would,  under  proper  reformatory  infln.«nfii^\)^ff^»CBL^ 
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iMifiil  members  of  Bociety  instead  of  inmates  of  workhouses  and 
tentiMMfk    There  seems  to  be  no  present  prospect  of  remedying  tU 
without  the  inierposition  of  Congress. 

madii  this  jmidiction  are  three  separate  and  indeptodent  joi 
tions,  eadk  ksnng  wittdn  it  its  proportion  of  the  class  under  cons 
tion.  It  is  too  much  tocaqpeetieven  if  it  were  practical,  that  Wadiin 
and  Georgetown  and  the  levy  ewrt^  all  embrs^ing  a  population  o 
than  150,000,  would  each  provide  m  Bepma^  mstitution  for  itself 
would  such  a  course  be  advisable. 

It  would  be  vastly  better  to  have  one  well  organiaed  reform 
school  for  the  entire  District,  to  be  instituted,  governed  and  eond 
under  such  laws  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  might  enact.  And  it  is: 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  outcast  and  the  unfortunate  yont 
our  District,  most  of  whom  are  driven  by  hunger  and  cold  or  by  the 
of  those  older  than  themselves,  first  to  beg,  and  then  to  steal,  and  il 
to  become  desperate  and  haroened  criminals,  that  Congress,  wbk 
exclusive  jurisdiction  here,  interpose  by  its  authority  and  provide 
the  capital  of  our  country  shall  no  longer  be  without  adcHjuate  ] 
sions  for  the  care  of  its  outcast  juvenile  population. 

MAGISTBATES'  COUBTS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  following  language  was  held  with 
ence  to  the  adminjistration  of  justice  in  the  minor  courts  of  the  Di 
and  as  no  change  has  taken  place,  these  statements  and  suggestion 
again  applicable : 

The  board  cannot  bat  again  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  neccnii 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  petty  conrta  of  this  Distnct 

In  several  instances  persons  hold  commissions  as  justices  of  the  pesMse  and  cndcrt 
discharge  the  duties  incident  to  that  office,  who  are  entirely  unfitted  for  these  posztia 
only  in  character  and  intelligence,  but  in  their  personal  habits  and  deportment. 

By  the  8th  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approred  February  22,  1867,  entitled  *V 
to  regulate  proceedings  befSore  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Colambia  and  k 
purposes,**  any  justice  of  the  peace  is  entitled  to  issue  a  special  warrant  returnable 
nimself  for  an  assault,  an  assault  and  battery,  or  an  affray,  and  upon  a  hearing  of  the  < 
can  impose  a  fine  and  costs.  * 

The  practical  working  of  this  law  shows  that  warrants  are  issuod  and  parties  arrv^ 
the  most  trivial  charges,  and  the  arrested  party  mulcted  in  a  fine  and  costs  «>d  xm 
which  would  not  be  entertaiDed  for  a  moment  were  not  the  justices  under  the  law  al> 
retain  costs.  Instances  are  reported  when  oppressive  fines  and  costs  hare  l>een  irrp^^t* 
poor  and  unfortunate  persons  for  the  most  trifling  offences  ;  others  arc  reporteil  wbe* 
costs  are  imposed  and  the  charge  against  the  accused  dismissed.  Moreover,  a  pri^ 
commits  an  assault,  or  an  assault  and  battery  upon  another,  can  under  tbi^  law  go  S 
magistrate  and  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  only  a  fine  can  bo  imposed,  which  mu#t  1 
Iccted  as  a  civil  debt. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  being  so,  an'irresponsible  person,  wirhout  prewrr 
go  about  our  streets  assaulting  whom  he  pleases,  and  no  punishment  can  be  intlictfO.  f«< 
under  this  law  the  fine  becomes  a  civil  debt,  and  the  accused  has  no  property  upoa  « 
levy  can  be  made  for  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

The  board  would  earnestly  suggest  that  to  secure  a  pn>|H*r  a<lmiiii 
tion  of  justice,  this  law  be  speedily  amended  in  these  particuhirs. 

ABBESTS. 

The  total  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  force  sini^o  its  or^aniu 
is  159,593^  l)eing  an  average  each  year  of  22,799.  Tlieso  aiiWt*  ^ 
made  dunng  a  series  of  years  as  follows : 

In  1862  

In  18(>3 ^{ 

In  1864 .  ^{ 

In  1865 ^ 
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Inlaw 24,542 

In  1867 20,075 

In  1868 - IMS* 

Total 169,593 


From  the  above  atatemeut  it  will  be  observed  that  .the  number  of 
arreBts  daring  the  present  year  is  considerably  less  than  for  any  prerioiu 
year,  and  far  belov  the  average  for  each  year  since  the  organization  of 
the  force.  This  ia  a  result  wMch  should  be  expected  when  we  consider 
the  great  inflox  of  population  to  our  District  dnring  the  ]at«  war,  and 
a  gradual  settling  down  into  a  condition  of  peace.  The  primary  or^ect 
of  a  police  force  is  to  prevent  crime,  and  obviate  the  necessi^  of  arrets, 
bat  this  object  cannot  be  entirely  accomplished,  especially  when  iudivid- 
nal  police  offtcers  are  obliged  to  patrol  beats  miles  in  extent,  even  in  the 
most  densely  populated  parts  of  our  District.  Underthese  circnmstances, 
of  course  it  is  impossible  for  the  force  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
public  by  being  present  at  every  affray,  or  ready  to  pounce  upon  every 
thief  or  burgl^  the  moment  he  attempts  to  commit  a  crime. 

The  strength  and  eEBciency  of  a  police  force  remaining  the  same,  the 
less  the  number  of  arrest*  in  a  population  of  a  given  number,  the  better 
the  police  condition  of  that  community,  and  the  more  efficient  the  police 
organization  in  preventing  crime. 

No.  1. — Table  thmnng  tis  ditpotitian  of  tke  force. 


PredncU. 

r 

r- 

1 

J 

£ 

£ 

1 

1 

> 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
U 
S 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

30 
W 
26 
22 
24 
23 
30 
27 

I 

' 

2 

i 

] 

1 

)1 

6 

1 

1 

10 

20 

Ml 

5 
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So.  2. — Tabu  slumitig  time  but  btf  sickness  and  other  oaum. 


Flrit  precinct 

Second  pr«ciiKt... 

Third  precioct 

Foarth  precinct  - . . 

Fifth  precinct . 

Sixth  pTecinct 

Seventh  procinct.. 
Eighth  precinct... 

Detectives 

8Miitat7 

Total 
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No:  3.-^Table  tAowitigMmher  of  arrettt  in  etusk  preeimct. 


MalM. 

FUMIM. 

TfM. 

1,745 
1,906 
1,470 
2,081 
X384 
I.BTO 

1^130 
446 
401 

73B 

4«7 
«G7 

aoo 

4n 

S7« 
Bl 
67 

SSi^d" ::::::::::::;:::::::::::::"::::::::::;:::: 

rStoXv;;;";;;;"";;;;;;;;;;^^^^^^^ 

!&,»& 

3.M» 

nn 

No.  4, — TabU  ihowing  the  agei  of  fA«  mala  arretted  rtau^cj 


P^. 

3 

I 

S 

s 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

368 
280 
261 
3J7 
419 
KM 
558 
227 
37 
73 

646 
400 
5IS 
545 
984 
633 
645 
404 
57 
220 

364 

340 
344 
«03 
513 
439 
776 

26a 

139 
fi6 

367 
188 
350 
S57 
468 
374 
471 
231 

42 

1.0 

i.n 

3,l-M 

5,  OKI 

3,841 

3,  -Jftl 

15.K 

No.5.- 

-Table  showing  the  ages 

of  the  females  arrested 

CltUSififd. 

PrecincW. 

S 

i 

a 
s 

1 

S 

1 

i  i 

IIJ 

Fir.tr... 

91 
59 
62 
57 
105 
60 
76 
44 
3 
6 

403 
149 
113 
125 
387 
57 
114 
JOI 
15 
39 

I&4 
79 

77 
160 
96 
48 
155 
69 
30 
B 

K           9 

4a       n 

02       m 

A6       a 

33            Jt 
4  1          S 

Elfth 

Siilh 

Benath 

5r.9 

1,509 

876 

6Ui       1>» 
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l^o.  6. — BecapitttJation  of  offences,  tHatt^fied. 
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Offences  against  the  person. 


Adultery 

Assaalt 

Assault  and  battery 

Assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill 

Assault  on  policemen 

Attempt  at  rape 

Abduction 

Abandonment 

Bigamy .* 

Bastardy 

Disorderly  conduct A 

Deserters 

Fast  riding  and  driving 

Fighting  in  the  streets 

Fugitiyes 

Habitual  drunkenness 

Intoxication 

Intoxication  and  disorderly 

Insanity 

Indecent  exposure  of  the  person 

Interfering  with  policemen 

Keeping  disorderly  house 

Keeping  bawdy-house 

Miscellaneous  misdemeanors 

Murder 

Perjury 

Rape 

Rioting 

Resisting  officer .'.. 

Threats  of  violence 

Vagrancy 

Witness  to  murder  confined  in  default  of  security 

Total 


Males. 


7 

50 

939 

7^ 

2 

8 

2 

1 

5 

31 

3,533 

51 

72 

327 

59 

4 

1,770 

1,700 

2 

147 

II 

4 

1 

172 

8 

7 

7 

51 

20 

450 

327 

14 


9,8()5 


Females. 


3 

10 

167 

1 


1 
2 
I 


1,310 


32 
17 


222 

470 

3 

6 

1 

7 

31 

252 

3 

4 


179 

160 

o 


2,887 


Total. 


10 

66 

1,106 

78 

2 

8 

8 

3 

6 

81 

4,843 

51 

72 

359 

76 

4 

1,992 

2,170 

5 

153 

12 

11 

32 

424 

11 

11 

7 

51 

20 

629 

487 

19 


12,752 


Ko.  7. — RecapitulaUan  of  offences j  classified. 


OffSendes  against  property. 


Arson 

Attempt  at  arson 

Attempt  at  burglary 

Attempt  to  steal 

Burglary 

Cruelty  to  animals 

Forgery 

l-^aud 

Grand  larceny 

Gambling 

Malicious  mischief 

Obtaining  goods  or  money  under  false  pretences 

Passing  counterfeit  money 

Petit  larceny 

Pickpockets 

Robbeiy 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Suspicion 

Belling  lottery  policies  or  tickets 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances 

Total 

67  Ab 


Males. 


1 

5 

3 

12 

37 

19 

16 

52 

233 

80 

61 

65 

8 

727 

4 

57 

64 

495 

11 

3,470 


5,420 


Females. 


1 
2 

6 
52 


8 

3 

1 

224 


4 

18 
50 


289 


TotaL 


3 

5 

3 

14 

37 

20 

18 

58 

285 

80 

69 

68 

9 

951 

4 


545 

11 

3,769 


6,062 
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No.  8. — Nativity  and  number  of  those  arrestedj  doMBified. 


United  States,  white 7,233 

United  States,  colored 6,508 

Ireland 3,8&7 

Germany •  1,344 

Italy 58 

England 147 

Fnuioe 53 

Scotland 59 

Canada 13 

Poland 5 

Spain 3 

Sweden • 


Wales 

Denmark  ... 

Russia 

East  Indies  . 
West  Indies. 

Pmssia 

Mexico 

Brasil 

Tork^ 


M 


Total M^O 


No.  9. — Table  shomng  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested. 


Artists 

Apprentices 

Auctioneers 

Actors 

Agents 

Architects 

Boatmen 

Barbers 

Barkeepers  ............ 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

'Brickmakers —< 

Butchers  ...«. 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Billiard-saloon  keepers.. 

Brokers 

Broom-makers 

Boiler-makers 

Bankers 

Bill-posters 

Block  and  pump-makers 

Carpenters 

Clerks 

Cigar-makers 

Confectioners 

Contractors 

Coach-makers 

Cabinet-makew 

Cartmen 

County  constables 

Coopers 

Clock-makors 

Chair-makers 

Cooks 

Coachmen 

Caulkers 

Conductors 

Dentists 

Dairymen 

Druggists 

Drovers 

Distillers 

Dressmakers 

UjVTo  ••••    .....a....... 

Engineers 

Expressmen 

Engravers 


13 
23 
26 
23 
131 
7 
122 
99 
72 
126 
123 
50 
289 
d8 
21 
33 
4 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
4 
453 
714 
21 
34 
30 
38 
40 
241 
8 
9 
6 
1 
55 
2 
5 
18 
14 
22 
39 
26 
1 
2 
T 
30 
4 


Fishermen. 
Fanners... 
Firemen.., 
Grocers  ... 
Oardeners. 
Gamblers.. 


Groggery  keepers  .... 


tiers 
Hackmen ......  .... 

Hatters 

Hotelkeepers . 

Hucksters 

Housekeepers . 

Hostlers 

Horse  farriers 

Harness-makers  .... 

Junk-shop  keepers  . . 

Jevellers. . .......... 

Laborers 

Lawyers ., 

Livery- stable  keepers 

Locksmiths , 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

I  Machinists 

Musicians  ........ 

Millers 

Messengers 

Magistrates...... .... 

Marines 

Moulders 

News  boys 

Nurses , 

Occupation  unknown. 

Oystermen 

4  Peddlers 

Printers .. 

Physicians 

Plasterers 

Ih'ostitutcs 

Painters.... 

Pavers 

Pawnbrokers 

Police  officers , 

Preachers 

Porters •••  ... 

Policy  dealers 

Restaurant  keepers... 


9 

r 
w 

! 

i 
9i 

4 
I 

S 
C 
K 

% 


10  U  Ragpickers 


S- 


r. 

t 
1,^ 
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2^0.  9. — Table  ahamng  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested^  Uontinued. 


Reporters 8 

Rope  makers 9 

Riggers 2 

Soldiers 838 

Servants 1,083 


Shoemakers 

Sutters 

StonecutteoB ... 
Schoolmasters . 

Sailors 

Saddlers 

School  children 
Shoeblacks.... 

Scavengers 

Sailmakers  .... 
Seamstresses .. 
Stenards 


168 

1 

63 

12 

239 
11 

640 

332 

34 

21 

17 

3 


!  Tailors 

•  Teamsters 

Tinners 

Tobacconists  .... 

Telegraphists.... 

Tninkniakers.... 

Tanners 

Thieves 

Tavern  keepers .. 

Upholsterers 

Umbrella  makers. 

Washerwomen . . . 

Wheelwrights... 

Watchmen  .••••. 

Weavers 


114 

87 

91 

8 

6 

1 

5 

905 

38 

32 

I 

89 

14 

57 

1 


Total 18.834 


BBOAPITUUlTION. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  work  done  by  the  police  force 
during  the  year  ending  SJ^ptember  30^  1868,  a  more  extended  exhibit  of 
which  will  be  gathered  from  the  annexed  tables : 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  during  the  year  has  been  18,834,  of  which 
15,285  were  males,  3,549  females ;  7^669  were  married,  11,105  were  single; 
11,447  could  read  and  write,  7,387  could  not  read  or  write. 

The  offences  may  be  classified  as  follows :  > 

Offences  against  the  person — ^9.865  males,  2,887  females. 

Offences  against  property — 5,420  males,  602  females. 

Of  the  cases  reported  the  following  disposition  has  been  made :  6,409 
were  dismissed :  04  have  been  turned  over  to  the  military;  880  have 
been  committed  to  jail ;  341  gave  haH  for  court ;  2,050  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  workhouse  j  075  have  given  security  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  in  327  cases  various  light  punisluaents  have  been  inflicted,  and  they 
have  been  classed  upon  the  records  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous. 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  8,082  cases,  amounting  in  all  to  (35,274  40, 
as  follows ; 

In  Washington  city,  including  a  part  of  the  county . . .  •  $32, 070  73 

In  Georgeto^fn,  including  a  part  of  the  county 2, 903  07 

For  sellmg  liquor  to  soldiers,  under  act  of  Congress 300  00 

Total 36,274  40 


The  number  of  destitute  x)er8ons  furnished  with  lodgings  has 

been  during  the  year 4,038 

Lost  children  restored  to  parents 166 

Sick  or  disabled  persons  assisted  or  taken  to  hospital 167 

Doors  left  open  and  secured  by  the  police 113 

Fires  occurring  m  the  District 91 

Nineteen  bawdy  houses  have  been  closed  during  the  year  by  order  of 
the  major  and  superintendent. 

There  has  been  $748  36  turned  in  as  rewards  received  by  members  of 
the  force  during  the  year,  of  which  amount  $411  78  has  been  paid  to  the 
officers,  and  $301  91  has  been  turned  into  the  ^^  Policeman's  Fund,"  and 
$34  07  has  been  paid  to  informers. 

During  the  month  of  November  last  a  very  complete  census  of  the 
entire  District  was  taken  by  the  force  in  the  interest  of  the  Department 
of  Education* 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  treasnrer  of  the  board,  tOfeOr 
with  the  property  clerk's  report,  and  the  reijoit  of  tlie  board  of  mirgMOi 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  roBi)ecti'ullT,  your  obedient  senra&t^ 

C.  n.  NICHOLS, 

o/tkeBoml 


Office  of  the  Tbeabuuer,  No.  2  Louisiana  Atbxus, 

Washingtofij  D,  C,  October^  \Wk 

Gentlemen:  I  re^ectfnlly  submit  the  following:  statement  of  ij 
accounts  with  the  United  States  as  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Police,  fa 
tiie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  with  a  letter  from  William  H«f 
hUl  Jones,  esq.,  acting  !First  Comptroller,  approving  the  same. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

WILLLAJd  J.  MCBTA6H, 

•The  BOABD  OF  GOMMISSIONEBS 

of  ihe  Metropolitan  Police. 


Month. 


JqIj* 

Anfi^nst. .... 
8^1609  bor . . 

Oetolwr 

NoTember . . 
December  .. 
•IftDiiary.... 
Febnivy.  -. 
Miireh 

AMTIl  m  •>•*•■ 

MtMmW     «**•«•■ 

June 


Disbnnementt  for  the 
United  States. 


!••     ••••     •«••< 


Ezpenclitaret 

•  • s • • s  UO  *•>>•*    •••••• 

■  •••••  uO  *•**•• ••*••* 

do 

do 

...... do 

......do..-. 

•  ••«••  Uw  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• Uw  •  • «  * 

•  •••••  QO  •  • 

do 

Unexpended  balance 


!••••     •••91 


Total. 


Amonnt. 


AdTaiMM  ftiom  Uie  trMsnrj. 


$16. 
16. 
16, 
18. 
J7. 
17, 
17. 
17. 

16. 

18, 

17, 
19. 
IB. 


696  34 
869  93 
874  80 
S98  10 
668  76 
152  45 
249  34 
035  80 
5:^  13 
257  97 
479  11 

9:K) 


10  I 


285  58 


Balance  from  last  fiscal 
ReqnifiUon......  .  ... 

* « . . U V ......  ••....  ... 

....do 


do. 
dd. 
do. 


.do 

do. 

.do. 


228.  :«7  41 


do. 
do. 
do. 


I7,«l« 
17.ffl« 


I6.M> 

17.«»* 
17.«M'«» 
22.r3f  ' 


I  22s*,3r< 


Treasury  Depart^ient,  Comptroller's  Ofvice, 

JSeptember  18,  1S#K 

Sir  :  Your  account  for  salaries  and  other  ex])oiisos  of  Mf»tn:»pi>Iiii^ 
Police  for  quarter  ending  June  .'U),  1808,  liius  1k*oii  acljustCHl,  iht  t\\*^ 
No.  166,210,  Hud  tho  sum  of  8l8,28i>  58  found  due  the' United  Suto- 
stated  by  your  account. 
Very  respectfully, 

TVM.  HEMPHILL  JONES, 

Acting  ComptrMr. 
W.  J.  MiTRTAGH,  Esq., 

Treasurer  of  Metropolitan  Police. 


Department  of  Metropolitan  Police, 

Property  Kooms,  No.  2  Louisiana  AvEXtni, 

WaHhington^  D.  C,  October  7,  1^ 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  r(^i>ort  of  the  buaiueKs  tranMrt^ 
in  this  ofUce,  together  with  the  ofiiciid  retunis  of  pro]>erty  opfnosst 
within  tlie  department  during  the  year  ending  Septeml>er  30,  18d& 
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The  estimated  amonnt  of  property  (inclading  money)  received  at  this 
ofittce  from  the  m^or  and  lieutenants  of  police  was  fl4^I0  58 ;  of  this 
sum  $5^6  was  returned  by  the  major  and  detective  corps,  and  $8|854  53 
by  lieutenants  in  charge  of  the  police  force. 

Of  the  property  in  the  custody  of  this  office  there  has  been  delivered 
to  claimants  under  judicial  oriders,  and  pursuant  to  law,  the  sum  of 
$12,545  45  'y  and  of  this  amount  $3,998  42  had  been  returned  by  the 
major  and  detective  corps,  and  $8,547  03  by  the  lieutenants  in  com- 
mand of  the  police  force. 

Upon  analyzing  the  lieutenants'  weekly  returns  of  property  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  detectives  and  police,  it  is  found  tiiat  the  sum  of 
$107,538  02  has  been  delivered  to  claimants  in  virtue  of  orders  from 
magistrates,  detectives,  or  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,'  without 
being  sent  to  this  office ;  of  this  sum  $22,781  was  relumed  on  account 
of  the  detective  corps,  and  $84,757  02  to  tne  credit  of  the  police  force. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  seizures  of  property  by 
the  detective  and  police  force  during  the  year  has  been  $121,748  60; 
and  the  total  sum  delivered  to  owners  or  claimants  during  the  same 
time  was  $120,083  47. 

The  sales  of  unclaimed  or  abandoned  property  under  the  direction  ot 
tliis  office  have  amounted  to  the  gross  sum  of  $337  87 ;  the  expenses 
thereon,  including  livery  of  animals  sold,  advertising,  commission,  and 
labor,  were  $87  02,  thus  leaving  the  net  sum  of  $250  85 ;  this  amount. 
(less  $4  32  not  yet  returned,)  with  the  fhrther  sum  of  $216  98  on  hana 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  as  pro^^ds  of  sales  of  animals  and 
perishable  property,  making  the  total  sum  of  $463  51.  has  been  returned 
as  applicable  to  ^^  policeman's  fond,"  and  receipted  K>r  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Police. 

Herewith  are  statements  showing  in  detail  the  principal  operations 
in  property  of  this  office^  the  detective  corps,  and  the  several  police  pre- 
cincts, respectively,  during  the  year. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEOBGE  B.  HEBBIGK, 

Property  Clerh. 

Dr.  0.  H.  Nichols, 

President  Board  of  Police, 


Statement  of  the  money  and  eetimated  value  of  other  property  reoewed  at 
and  delivered  from  the  office  of  the  property  clerk  during  the  year  enHrng 
September  30, 1868. 


When  received  firom  predncta. 

October,  1867 $443  26 

Norember,  1867; 999  25 

December,  1867 683  69 

January,  1868 1,865  35 

February,  1868 1,270  94 

March,  1868 393  34 

April,  1868 199  51 

May,  1868 1,538  50 

June,  1868 761  74 

July.  1868 2,307  58 

AugosL  1868 1,2:16  52 

Beptember,  1868 2,518  90 


Total '..  14,210  58 


When  deliyered  to  owners. 

October.  1867 $596  00 

November,  1867 525  00 

December.  1867 1,196  15 

January,  1868 1,310  87 

February,  1868 1,429  70 

March,  1868 526  20 

April,  1868 312  21 

May,  1868 652  65 

June,  1868 2,028  85 

July,  1868 729  15 

Auffuat,  1868 1,154  67 

September,  1863:....: 2,078  00 

Total 12,545  45 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  October^  18«. 

Obntlemen:  The  health  of  the  force  daring  the  past  year  has  is 
proved,  as  the  more  newly  appointed  members  have  become  accnstomrd 
to  their  duties. 

The  surgeons  would  respectfully  suggest  a  few  general  ideas  tly 
adoptiou  of  which  they  believe  woiQd  add  largely  to  the  health  and  theiT 
fore  the  efficiency  of  the  force. 

We  think  some  plan  should  be  adopted  whereby  the  men  can  haT^ 
their  meals  more  regularly,  so  that  the  man  who  dines  to-day  at  half  aAn: 
eleven,  that  he  may  go  on  duty  at  one  o'clock,  shall  not  dine  to-monv? 
or  the  next  day  at  two  or  half  after  two  o'clock,  because  of  having  cqdp 
off  dutv  at  one  o'clock.  Other  meals  are  equally  irregular.  The  inpoit 
ance  of  regular  habits  ^are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  this  pasra; 
remark. 

So  long  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  have  established  a  uiifonnfor 
the  men,  we  would  also  recommend  that  a  style  of  shoes  or  boots  be 
adopted,  as  a  large  amount  of  lost  time  is  flrom  sore  feet  and  coiw. 
induced  by  "  fancy  boots,"  and  light  shoes.  While  on  duty  the  iray 
brogan  would  make  the  best  shoe,  it  having  been  gotten  np  in  the  proper 
style  to  afford  plenty  of  room  for  the  spread  of  the  foot  when  resting  on  tic 
ground,  as  well  as  proper  supx>ort  and  protection  to  the  sole,  ne  mn 
^ould  DC  directed  to  provide  themselves  with,  and  keep  at  the  statxoo 
houses,  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  or  boots  and  a  change  of  stocking!!,  that 
they  may  not  have  to  put  on  their  wet  ones  when  going  on  dnty— 
thus  securing  dry  feet  at  all  times.  We  would  farther  suggest  that  for 
rammer  wear  an  unlined  blouse  be  substituted  for  the  present  ckM^ 
fitting  lined  frock-coat.  The  blouse  can  be  worn  without  the  vest  dmins 
the  day;  and  by  those  who  go  on  duty  at  midnight,  even  though  tbe 
weather  be  hot,  the  vest  had  better  be  worn,  as  the  air  is  often  chiDT 
towards  morning. 

Some  rule  ought  to  be  adopted  regarding  the  hour  at  which  the  mn 
should  retire  at  night,  and  we  recommend  that  at  this  season  of  the  \^£ 
the  men  retire  at  8  o'clock,  and  10  niiuutos  after  8  o'cloi^k  all  the  lijA> 
about  the  station  be  extinguished,  except  the  one  requii-ed  by  thestatiic 
keei)er;  the  habits  of  early  retiring  will  thus  lu»  established  and  the  mn 
who  are  required  to  go  on  duty  at  midnight  able  to  got  alK>iit  ihret*  hou>' 
sleep.  Now  there  is  no  regular  hour  for  the  ''n^lief"  to  n»tir<\  andfd*h 
man  does  so  when  he  feels  «o  inclined,  and  those  who  hiiving  n'tin< 
early  and  may  have  fallen  asleep  are  awakened  by  the  noise  of  those  vlw 
retire  at  a  later  hour. 

W.  S.  n.  NEWai AX, 

Surgeon  First  BUtrict 
PATK.  CROGHAX, 

Surgeon  Second  DUtiiet 
S.  A.  H.  McKIM, 

Surgeon  Third  IHgtrict 

The  Boabd  of  Comhissionebs 

of  Metropolitan  Police,  D.  C. 
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i&efobt  of  the  architect  of  the  capitol  extension. 

Abohjtbct's  Ofpiob,  Uihtbd  States  Capitol, 

WoMngtonyD.  C,  Kmemier  1, 1868. 
SiB:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  Butnnit  the  follovlngas  the  annnal  reptnt 
from  this  office  relative  to  tbe  Capitol  md  Patent  OfBoe  buildings. 


Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this  office,  aH  the  balnstiades 
and  other  exterior  portions  of  the  marble  work  have  been  set,  and  th» 
greater  part  of  that  work  trimmed  and  pointed.  Many  of  the  passages 
and  rooms  have  been  painted.  A  large  tank  has  been  i)laced  in  the  loft 
of  the  south  wing,  for  a  water  supply  to  the  centre  bnilding.  Larger 
pipes  for  Potomac  supply  of  water  have  been  provided,  also  a  fonr-inch 
iron  pipe,  laid  from  the  pool  on  the  eastern  ftonL  to  supply  the  boil^ 
of  the  sonth  wing  with  dear  water.  Sewers  fi>r  drainage  have  been  pD( 
down,  and  tiie  archways  under  the  porticoes  have  been  paved,  one  with 
McolsoD  and  the  other  with  the  Burlew  &  Smith's  tar  and  gravel 
concrete  pavement.  The  chimneys  have  all  been  topped  out  and  capped, 
and  two  sets  of  vater-closeta  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  north 
wing,  besides  various  other  repairs  and  improvements. 

In  my  first  repori^  on  taking  charge  of  this  work,  I  reeommeDded  the 
adopti<Hi  of  the  plan  made  by  T.  U.  Walter,  ^sq.,  for  the  extendon  of 
the  eastern  fh>Dt  of  the  central  bnilding :  but  beoomiag  more  fomiliM 
with  the  bnilding  and  its  requirements,  I  am  convinced  that  the  addi- 
tional number  of  rooms  for  committees  and  oth^  jnuposes  which  aie 
required,  are  not  provided  in  that  plan ;  I  hare  therefore  made  a  plan 
toT  this  extension,  which  supplies  to  some  extent  this  deflcien<^  of  rooms, 
and  which  is  now  Bubmitted  for  consideratiou. 

It  is  important  that  the  qnestiott  of  the  extenaon  of  the  centra!  build- 
ing should  be  decided ;  for,  in  case  it  is  not  authorized,  measures  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  have  the  ayacc  in  front  improved  and  paved. 

The  work  of  resetting  the  granite  steps  on  Ulo  north,  south  and  west 
fronts  has  been  deferred,  in  the  hope  ^at  the  question  of  running  an 
air  duct  from  the  eastern  grounds,  which  I  bad  the  honor  to  propose, 
might  be  adopted.  I  believe  the  dnot  in  question  would  add  mn<%  to 
the  comfort  of  the  halls,  as  in  summer  a  cooler,  and  at  all  times  a  purer 
tar  could  bo  obtained.  If  this  improvement  should  be  made,  these  steps, 
would  rest  on  the  duct,  and  would  thereby  obtain  a  deeper  and  firmer 
foundation  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained  without  gieat  expense. 

The  bronze  doors,  from  models  designed  by  Crawford,  which  have 
been  nkoolded  and  finished  at  the  &ctory  of  James  T.  Ames,  esq., 
Chioopee,  Massachusetts,  are  now  being  put  in  their  place  at  tbe  building. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  to  ProvcBt,  "Winter  &  Co.,  being  retained 
percentage  on  account  of  contract (16,000  00 

Amount  paid  t«  Provest.  Winter  &  Co.,  for  cutting,  dress- 
ing, and  setting  marine 7f034  54 

Amount  paid  to  Brevet  Brigadier  Cleneral  Eastman,  for 
commutation,  Atel  and  quarixrs,  while  on  dn^  painting 
committee  room  of  ludum  affairs.  House  of  B^reseot- 
atives - 1,284  04 
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Amount  paid  for  material^  castiiigand  fitting,  on  account 

of  bronze  doors 

Amount  paid  for  painting  in  fresco,  on  ceiling  of  Senate 

IK)8t  office  room 

Amount  paid  for  plumbing  and  materials 

Amount  paid  for  painting,  -point  and  gkias 

Amount  paid  for  misceUaneous  bills,  such  as  brickB,lime, 

sand,  cement,  hardware,  limiber,  iron  work,  &c. 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  architect,  derks,  disbursing 

agent,  draughtsman,  &c 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  carpenters 

Aipount  paid  for  services  of  bricklayers 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  plasterers 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  smiths 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  stone-cutters 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  watchmen 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  laborers 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  horses  and  carts 

Total 

Cash  account  of  the  Capitol  extensiom. 

Amount  avaUable  October  31, 1867 

Amount  appropriated  July  2(k  1868 

Amount  received  of  James,  Eartland  &  Go. 

Amount  received  of  James  T.  Fry 

Amount  received  of  J.  B.  Doolittle 

Amount  received  of  B.  B.  Freoichi  jr 

Amount  received  of  Charles  Just 

Amount  received  of  Kichard  Morgan 

Amount  received  of  Provest,  Winter  &  Co. 

Amount  received  of  N.  Acker 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  column  blof|ks. 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  saw-mill 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  old  material 

Total 

Amount  expended  from  October  1,  1807,  to  October  1, 

1868 : 

Leaving  on  the  3l8t  of  October,  1868,  an  unexpended 
balance  of 


$9,036  31 

a,6i»st: 

22,477  a 

13,188  H 

7^«( 
1,702  51 
l^H 

16,7€BA 
712  ff 


154,075  • 


16 

ioa;ooo« 
1^11 

40  o» 

114  « 

142  73 
24  50 
56  10 

88  37 
7ttf 

8:i5  w 
347  44 


229,720  43 
154,075  65 


75,^44  W 


An  appropriation  of  875,000  is  required  for  the  next  fiacal  yetff^  to 
the  continuance  of  this  work. 

Annual  repairs  of  the  United  States  Capital. 

The  central  portion,  for  the  repairs  of  which  a  special  appropriation  is 
made,  has  been  kei)t  in  good  repairs,  and  some  improvements  have  h«fl 
made  ^nd  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  ai)i>ropnated  for  the»e  rei>aiTH.  Ne' 
iron-frame  skylights  for  tlie  top  of  the  cui^las  are  binng  made  to  wphff 
the  defective  oue^  of  wood.  A  gimrdroom  fitted  up  with  stevun  |jip> 
for  heating,  and  water  closets  and  wa«h  stands.  Coils  for  heatinjr  ^^ 
lower  passages  liave  been  ordered.    The  old  steam  boiler  and  pump  ml 
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which  this  part  of  the  building  was  supplied  with  water  have  been 
taken  away  and  in  their  place  a  system  of  water  pipes  has  been 
attached  to  the  new  tank  in  ^e  south  wing,  which  insures  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  to  this  part  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time  gets  rid 
of  the  noise,  inconvenience  and  expense  attending  the  old  arrangement. 
I  again  cidl  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  means  for 
heating  the  rotunda,  and  have  included  in  the  estimates  an  item  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

Amount  expend^  fnm  October  31, 1867,  io  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  for  painting  and  glazing $1^750  13 

Amount  paid  for  iron-frame  skylight^  (ordered) ,  3,850  00 

Amount  paid  for  fitting  up  guard  room. . , 598  56 

Amount  paid  for  plumoing  and  material 2,170  30 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  copper,  lum- 
bar, hardware,  bricks,  &c 931  60 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c.  for 

general  repairs 4,065  22 

Total 13,365  70 

« 
CcLsh  account  annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol. 

Amount  available  October  31. 1867 $7,258  77 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1868 15,000  00 

Total 22^58  77 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 
1868 13,365  70 

Leaving  on  the  31st  of  October,  1868,  an  unexpended 
balance  of 8,893  07 


An  appropriation  of  (10,000  is  required  for  the  necessary  repairs  and 
improvements  for  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  and  for  heating  the 
rotunda  and  passages  $15,000. 

Extension  of  the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  grounds  north  of  the  Capitol  hare  been  gnided  and  53,196^^)  loads 
of  earth  have  been  put  in  the  terraces  and  the  square  south. 

1  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for 
the  £sposition  of  the  stables  for  the  moil  wagons,  &c.,  for  the  Senate 
and  House,  so  that  the  present  buildings  can  be  cleared  away  and  the 
space  they  occupy  fiHed  and  graded. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  squares  687  and  688,  as  I  have  before  said 
these  squares  are  indispensable  to  the  prox>er  enlargement  of  tlie  public 
grounds. 

K  these  grounds  are  extended  to  0  streets  north  and  south,  and  car- 
riage roads  and  drives  made  connecting  with  and  continuing  through 
the  mall  and  the  President's  grounds,  a  magnificent  park  could  be  ob- 
tained. These  drives  could  1^  so  arranged  by  means  of  raised  bridges 
across  some  of  the  streets  which  run  tlux>ugh  the  mall,  that  carriages 
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could  nm  almost  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Presideiit's  mansion  nithMt 
touching  a  paved  street. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  may  take  the  subject  of  treating  tk 
Capitol,  President's  grounds  and  the  mall  as  one.  and  adopt  some  pltt 
looking  to  their  ultimate  improvement  and  embdlishment  as  a  unity. 

As  the  steam  saw-mill,  which  is  now  rented  to  private  parties,  is  of  ba 
little  use  to  this  woric,  I  recommend  its  diqx>8al  at  public  asetioiiii 
order  to  dear  the  grounds,  unless  a  law  should  be  passed  for  tibe  extm- 
sion  of  the  central  building :  and  even  in  case  the  United  States  should 
have  further  use  ibr  the  mm  it  should  be  taken  firom  the  Capitcrf  groondh. 

Anumnt  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  for  earth,  for  filling $5,319 1! 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  K>r  labor 4,631  :!9 

Amount  paid  for  picks  and  shovels 73  T5 

10,027  56 

CashoiocauwL 

Amount  available  October  31,.  1867 #27  ."56 

Amount  appropriated  July  20, 1868 10,UW  W 

10.027  ^ 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868,     10,027  56 

NEW  DOME. 

Besides  the  repairs  and  painting  to  the  dome,  it  was  found  neoessan 
to  keep  three  laborers  constantly  at  work  cleaning  and  dusting,  in  oijier 
to  make  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  These  labcnners  have  ben 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  finishing  and  repairing. 

The  services  of  painters  are  continually  required  to  keep  the  iron  fnt 
from  rust  stains  and  to  fasten  joints.  Several  chimneys  open  under  t^ 
apron,  and  some  even  connect  with  columns,  which  become  smoke-marks 
I  recommend  that  these  chimneys  be  changed  so  as  to  prevent  funbtr 
stains  and  other  injuries  to  the  dome. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31,  18G8, 

Amount  paid  for  paint  and  painting #2,511  ^ 

Amount  paid  for  wire  for  lighting  apparatus 341  X* 

Amount  paid  for  iron  work 2,067  :>4 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  watchmen  and  laborers 2,627  >* 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  bricks,  hard- 
ware, lumbfer,  &c 1,023  65 

12,470  St 

Cash  acoouni. 

Amount  available  October  31, 1867 #8,582  %' 

Amount  appropriated  July  20, 1808 5,<W  «•♦ 

i;u»s2  <T 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868,      12,470  *'. 

Lea\ing  on  the  3l8t  of  October,  1868,  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance  of ^ , 1,112  ^^ 
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An  appropriation  of  $5,000  will  be  required  to  paint  tiiia  vork,  and  to 
keep  it  in  order  during  the  next  flscai  year. 

PATBHT  OFFICB  BCILDIBG. 

The  only  work.yet  Va  do  to  fsompiete  the  bnilding  is  deaniDg  down 
and  pointiuir  the  marble  work  of  the  north  front ;  to  make  and  pat  in 
place  a  portion  of  the  iron  lieuce ;  to  aod  and  pave  the  yarde,  and  to  pave 
G  street  from  Seventh  to  Ninth  streets. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 
Amonnt  paid  for  dressing  and  setting  marble,  and  for  flag- 
ging asd  curb (10,623  58 

Amount  pnid  on  rolls  of  watchmen,  laborers,  &c 4,888  93 

Amount  paid  for  miacellaneons  biUs,  such  as  lime,  sand, 
cement,  copper,  bricks,  &o 6,362  75 

30,875  26 

Catk  aeeotmt. 

Amonnt  available  October  31, 1867 •21,300  14 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1808 10,0t)0  00 

Amount  of  proceeds  of  stde  of  old  material 100  28 

31,400  42 
Amount  expended  &om  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868,   30,675  26 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1868,  an  unexpended  balance  of        534  16 

An  appropriation  of  $12,000  is  asked  for  to  flniah  this  building  and 
to  pave  G  street  &om  Seventh  to  Ninth. 

OITY  HAIX. 
The  appropriation  for  certain  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  ewitem 
portion  of  the  city  hall  has  not  become  available.  A  proviso  in  Ute  law 
forbids  tiie  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  the  sum  until  the  corporate 
authorities  appropriated  and  expended  a  like  sum  for  similar  repairs  on 
tiie  vest  portion  of  the  buildiDg.  The  difficulties  which  have  prevented 
the  organization  of  the  city  councils  for  so  long  a  time  having  been  ever- 
come,  it  is  expected  that  the  corporate  authorities  will  soon  provide  for 
doing  tlieir  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  root 
should  be  repaired,  and  the  joints  in  the  cornice  and  blocking  course 
made  light,  to  prevent  damage  to  the  building  daring  the  winter. 

Beeapitulation  of  appropriaUona  required  for  the  foregoivg  worts. 

United  States  Capitol  extension $76,000  00 

Annual  repairs  United  States  Capitol 10,000  00 

Heating  tiie  rotunda,  the  old  Hfdl  of  Bepreaeutatives,  and 

the  offices  and  stairways  connected  therewith 16,000  00 

New  dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol 5,000  00 

North  front  United  States  Patent  Office  building 12,000  00 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ■ 

EDWD  CLAEK, 
ArMtect  United  SUOei  Capitol  Bar^ntion. 
Hm.  0.  H.  Bbowkiko, 

Secretary  of  the  JiUerior. 
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EBPOET  OF  THE  WABDEN  OP  THE  JAIL. 

NoTKumKR  1, 1S6& 

Snt:  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  Febmary  20, 1864,m|iiir 
ing  the  warden  of  the  jail  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretatr  of 
the  Int^or,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  following: 

The  District  has  never  been  more  in  need  of  a  new  jail  than  at  tbf 
present  time.  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  crime  it  hn^^  fiv 
the  past  year  been  crowded  to  repletion ;  at  times  I  think  it  iniiMHsqblf 
to  find  room  for  one  more,  our  ventilation  being  so  ver^'  poor.  I  id 
opposed  to  crowding  every  cell  so  that  the  inmates  can  hardly  ran 
around,  much  less  sleep  in  them,  which  is  very  often  the  ease.  It  shodd 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  one-half  of  the  building  is  in  a  fit  couditioB 
to  keep  securely  the  desperate  dass  of  characters  we  have  to  deal  whL 
viz.,  the  half  facing  G  street,  it  being  divided  oflf  into  corridoi's,  thr«» « lU 
8  by  10  feet  opening  into  each  corridor.  The  cells  are  used  at  ui.::bt 
exclusivdy  for  the  puri)0se  of  shutting  the  prisoners  off  from  the  eoni 
dor,  thereby  denying  them  the  privilege  of  having  recourse  to  the  win 
dows  as  a  means  of  escape.  As  it  is,  it  requires  the  ^^ards  to  be  on  tbe 
move  and  watch  continually  duriug  the  night  to  prevent  any  miirliiff 
that  may  be  contemplated  and  would  be  executed  were  it  not  for  tbrir 
vigUance.  The  other  half  is  used  only  for  keeping  those  charged  vith 
light  crimes,  who  consequently  would  not  attempt  to  get  away.  It  u 
divided  off  into  rooms  with  from  one  to  two  windows  iu  each,  and  woodn 
instead  of  iron  doors.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoptd 
that  the  erection  of  the  new  jail  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  expettri 
during  the  year,  but  fearing  we  might  i)ossibly  have  an  epidemic,  1.  actins 
upon  Uie  advice  of  the  physician.  Dr.  Young,  had  the  premises  throughoot 
well  cleaned,  and  the  building  as  well  ventilated  as  possible. 

In  fact  our  jail  seems  to  have  been  built  without  any  correct  idea  i4 
the  science  of  ventilation,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  I  would  re^xrtfoL'y 
urge  the  application  of  some  modem  improved  ventilator  which  viil 
exhaust  the  foul  and  supply  pure  air.  We  have  also  been  free  in  the  iw 
of  disinfectants,  and  point  with  pride  to  tbe  remarkable  degree  of  hi-alii 
prevailing  as  the  good  results  of  the  efforts  made  in  that  dii-ecton.  OiJj 
three  persons  have  died  in  jail  during  the  year,  and  of  these  two  weiv 
past  recovery  before  they  were  received  into  the  jsiil.     First,  John  BeC 

Solored,)  died  December  23, 1867,  from  effects  of  pistol  wounds.  Seo«>n«i 
ary  Oant,  (colored,)  died  December  31, 1867,bunied  almost  to  a  cindtc 
in  the  station-house  the  night  prior  to  her  admission  into  this  buildiBC- 
Third,  Lucy  Sprague,  died  November  20,  1807,  of  consumption. 

For  interesting  information  in  connection  with  the  hospital  de|iarr- 
ment  I  would  refer  you  to  the  physician's  report;  at  the  same  time  1 
would  res])e(rtfully  commend  his  views  to  your  considenition. 

I  have  done  nothing  iu  the  line  of  repairs  except  what  was  actnallT 
nexiessary  for  the  preser\'ation  of  the  premises  and  security  of  the  inmate^ 
of  the  prison. 

The  evil  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  visitors  into  tb? 
interior  of  the  jail  is  ai)pai'ent  to  everj-  one  having  the  least  kuowled;.'^ 
of  its  ett'ects;  consequently  I  issued  a  genend  order  excluding  vicEitors 
except  in  s])ecial  cases. 

It  is  a  verj'  important  fact  with  regjird  to  finance  that  the  nnmN: 
committed  by  the  court  and  magistrates  to  ser\*e  out  terms  of  seuXfvr 
exceeds  that  of  last  yeai',  or  any  preceding  year,  by  about  127  |kt  ci*:*- 
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Trhile  the  ntunber  sent  to  Albany  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  The 
daily  average  of  prisoners  this  year  over  last  is  16%  per  cent.  Daily 
average  last  year,  86 ;  this  year,  100  j  a  difference  or  increase  of  14. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  outside  parties  that  the  expenditores  on  accotbit 
of  the  jail  for  the  cnrreiit  year  have  been  $10,000  greater  than  for  any 
preceding  year,  and  for  re^tation  of  such  charge  I  would  respectfully 
refer  yon  to  Table  No.  4,  which  exhibits  a  total  expenditure  of  $34,388  37. 
When  the  salaries  of  the  five  additional  guards  and  the  messenger 
placed  on  duty  August  1, 18G7,  (an  annual  expense  of  $6,720,)  and  tiie 
increase  in  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  as  explained  above,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  1^  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  current  year 
on  account  of  the  same  number  of  guards  and  prisoners  have  been  about 
$4,000  smaller  than  those  of  last  year. 

Total  number  of  commitments  for  the  year,  1,065. 

Total  number  of  persons  committed  for  the  year,  1,022. 

Table  No  .1. — ClasHfication  of  crime$. 

Murder 6 

Accessory 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 57 

Assault  and  battery 133 

Kobbery 42 

Burglary 40 

Grand  larceny 143 

Petit  larceny 320 

Security  to  keep  the  peace 84 

Bape  and  attempt 6 

Arson 3 

Bawdyhouse 12 

Horsestealing 25 

Violating  revenue  laws 2 

Fines 31 

Infanticide 2 

Trespass 13 

Sodomy ' 2 

Adultery ^ 7 

Witnesses 13 

Eeceiving  stolen  goods 10 

False  pretences  and  fraud 8 

Abuse  of  license  laws 3 

Contempt  of  court 10 

Indecent  exposure 6 

Abandonment  of  in£Euit 3 

Forgery 4 

Fugitives  from  justice 6 

Riot :.  10 

Malicious  mischief 3 

Selling  lottery  tickets 1 

Profanity 1 

Bigamy 3 

Bastardy 3 

Disorderly  house 3 

Pequry 5 
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The  number  of  {uiBonerB  oonflned  in  jail  at  the  present  time  141,  vUd 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

TVhite  men 2 

White  women 

White  boys 

Oolored  men : 

Colored  women 2 

Oolored  boys ] 

Oolored  girls 

Table  No.  2.— This  table  exhdnts  the  number  sentence  durinff  the  ft 

Fines 

Larceny 11 

Assault  and  battery ; 

Trespass ] 

Disorderly 

Besisting  officers 

Chonbling 

Oontempt  of  court 

Ooncealed  weapons 

Indecent  exposure 

Cheating : 

Selling  Squor 

Eiot ] 

False  pretence 

Killing  game 

Cruelty  to  child l'//////. 

Indecent  language [//////. 

Total ^ 

The  number  sentenced  by  the  criminal  court,  District  of  Columbia.    K 
By  the  county  magistrate i 
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Table  "So.  3. — Coniolidaied  monthly  reffistry  of  fritoners  /or  the  year 
ending  October  31, 1868. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  dnring  the  year,  there  have 
been  colored(663)flix  hundred  and  sixty-three;  white  (359)  three  hundred 
and  fifty-uine. 

The  right  hand  column  indicates  the  total  number  of  prisonerscommit- 
Kd  to  jail  each  month. 

The  bottom  line  the  niunber  (classified)  committed  daring  the  year. 

Table  Na  i. — Expenditurtt  imeurred  on  account  of  A«  United  Btatm 
jail  for  the  year  commetufing  Sbvember  1, 1867,  anid  endir^  October  31, 
IStfS,  talariea  of  warden  and  gvards  inclwded. 

Salary  of  warden ^2,000  00 

Salary  of  physician 1,000  00 

Salary  of  messenger 720  00 

Salaries  of  14  guards,  at  $1,200  per  annum  each 16,800  00 

Salaries  of  2  cooks,  at  $25  per  month €00  00 

Subsistence , 7,832  01 

Eepairs  on  jail  and  outbuildings 851  35 

Clothing,  blankets,  bed-ticking,  shoes,  &c, 1,073  19 

Fuel,  stoves,  and  lights 1,057  41 

Transportation  of  prisoners  to  Albany  penitentiary,  and  boose 

of  refuge,  Baltimore 1,908  98 

Medicines 177  91 

Funeral  expenses 30  00 

Contingent  expenses 337  61 

Aggregate  total  for  the  year 84,388  37 


I  am,  sir,  Terr  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  HUESTia 
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EBPORT  OP  THE  DIEECTOES  OF  COLUMBLAJN   HOSPITAL 

AOT)  LYENG-IN  ASYLUM. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  October  1,  ISeS. 

Bespegteb  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  vootlv 
third  annual  report  of  the  8iirgeon-in-chief  of  the  Golambia  Ho^ta]  i^ 
Women.  This  report  will  detail  to  you  the  efficient  working  of  tb: 
admirable  charity,  and  the  need  there  is  for  the  fostering  care  of  v**: 
department  of  the  government,  in  order  to  make  the  hospital  what  tr- 
wants  of  the  community  demand,  and  the  generosity  of  its  friends  de^-^ 
to  accomplish. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  arrangements,  economy,  and  work  whir. 
characterize  this  public  charity,  and  am  confident  that  in  particular  as : 
as  a  whole  it  is  all  its  friends  and  patrons  can  exx)ect  it  to  be  or  do  ^^ 
its  present  limited  facilities  for  useftdness. 

K  you,  dear  sir,  can  find  it  consistent  with  your  official  and  pmm 
position  to  award  to  it  the  influence  of  your  generous  commeDdatkm  tv 
Congress,  I  am  sure  you  will  essentially  promote  its  philanthropic  otilitT. 
and  greatly  encourage  the  directors,  surgeon,  and  consulting  sorgMOk 
and  oblige  yours,  tn^y, 

A.  D.  GILLETTE, 
Preiident  of  the  Board  of  Direetwn  9f 
Columbia  Hospital  for  Wi 

Hon.  Secsetaby  Bbownino.  / 


GoLUBCBiA  Hospital  foe  Women  and  LTnto-m  AsTLtx 

WoBkingiUmj  2>.  O.  October  1, 186% 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  summary  of  the  opfn 
tions  of  the  hospital  under  my  charge  for  the  year  ending'^  June  30.  ls^i> 

Patients  remaining  under  treatment  at  date  of  last  report - 

Admitted  for  treatment  during  the  year > 

Total  under  treatment  during  the  year »;;: 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  cured .V 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  relieved I 

Of  these  there  died L 

Kemaining  under  treatment  at  this  date ^ 

Of  the  12  deaths  reported,  there  died  from — 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Dysentery !!!!!!..!.     ' 

Pyemia ]/..[/,.     • 

Ovariotomy 

Inanition  (infants) .//,....     * 

Premature  births » 
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Free  patients  admitted  during  the  year 627 

Free  patients  remaining  at  date  of  last  report 71 

Pay  patients  admitted  during  the  year '. 33 

631 

Out-door  patients  (free) 322 

In-door  patients  admitted  upon  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing, SccretaiT  of  Interior,  and  Major  General  J.  K.  Barnes,  Sur- 
geon General  United  States  army 27G 


No  patients  were  admitted  npon  any  other  orders  than  those  of  the 
above-named  officials,  the  directors  in  ^1  cases  referring  the  applicants  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  gentlemen  above  named. 

The  increasing  number  of  patients  has  necessitated  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  furniture,  bedding,  &c  The  amotmt  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  aid  "in  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  embraced 
in  this  report  n'as  $10,00U;  this,  with  the  amouut  received  from  pay 
patients,  $1,339  44,  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  necessary  expenditure, 
M'hich  was  91S,339  44, 1ea\'iDg  the  institution,  at  the  commencement  oi 
the  present  fiscal  year,  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  97,000. 

The  admissions  to  the  free  beds  were  so  numerous  that  most  of  the 
available  space  was  occupied  by  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  those 
who  were  desirous  of  securing  private  rooms,  and  who,  by  the  amount 
they  could  have  paid,  would  have  been  of  considerable  aid  to  the  insti- 
tution. This  state  of  things  must  continue  until  more  accommodation  is 
afforded,  which  cannot  be  in  the  present  building,  which,  independent  of 
ite  small  size,  is  ill  adapted  by  its  construction  to  the  wants  of  a  public 
hospital. 

I  would  most  respectfiilly  recommend  that  the  following  appropriations 
be  a^ked  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year: 
For  the  support  of  the  institution,  over  and  above  the  probable 

amount  which  will  be  received  from  pay  patients $15, 000 

For  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  necessary  expenditure  in  ex- 
cess of  income  during  the  year  embraced  in  this  repori^ 7,000 

For  rent  and  necessary  repairs 3, 000 

25,000 

In  the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  for  this  institution  at  its  last 
Bessiou  was  one  item  of  $70,000  for  the  porcbase  of  a  suitable  pieee  of 
ground,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  permanent  building;  this  sum  was 
not  appropriated,  and  I  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  the  application 
be  renewed  the  forthcoming  session. 

The  lease  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  hospital  expires  in  Mareh, 
1870,  and  it  is  not  prol«ble  that  the  directors  will  be  able  to  secure  its 
renewal. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  THOMPSON, 

8urgeon-in-chief. 


Eev.  A.  D.  Gillette,  D.  I>., 

President  of  the  Board  of  IHrectort. 


REPORT 
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POSTMASTER  GEIfERAL. 


Post  Office  Depabtment, 

December  3,  1868. 

Sm:  The  ordinary  postal  revenue  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  day  of 
June  last  was  $16,292,600  80,  and  the  expei^tures  during  the  same 
period,  including  service  for  which  fecial  appropriations  were  madCi 
$22,730,592  65 ;  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $6,437,991  85. 

The  receipts  fix)m  postages,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  show 
an  increase  of  six  per  centum,  and  the  expenditures  an  increase  of  eigh- 
teen per  centum. 

The  ordinary  expenses,  not  including  mail  transportation  for  which 
special  appropriations  were  made,  were  $21,555,592  65  j  and  the  receipts, 
including  the  amount  drawn  under  the  acts  making  appropriations  for 
carrying  "  free  mail  matter,^  were  $20,092,600  80;  showing  an  excess  of 
expenditures  of  $1,462,991  85. 

The  receipts  of  the  department  were,  from  postages,  $16,292,600  80  j 
the  amounts  drawn  from  the  treasury  under  acts  making  appropriations 
for  "carrying  free  matter,"  $3,800,000;  and  under  the  acts  making 
special  appropriations  for  "  overland  mail  and  marine  service  between 
New  York  and  California,''  $1,125,000 ;  "  steamship  service  between  San 
Francisco,  Japan,  and  China,"  $125,000;  between  the  "  United  States  and 
Brazil,"  $150,000 ;  for  "  carrying  the  mail  on  routes  established  by  acts 
passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  30th  Congress,"  $486,525 ;  and  "  for 
preparing  and  publishing  post  route  maps,"  $10,000;  making  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  $21,989,125  80.  The  expenditures  of  all  kinds 
were,  as  above  stated,  $22,730,592  65 ;  showing  an  excess  of  exi)enditures 
over  receipts  of  $741,466  85,  for  which  a  special  appropriation  wiU  be 
required. 

The  revenue  account  stated  by  the  Auditor  (see  appendix)  differs 
from  the  foregoing  because  of  his  adding  to  the  receipts  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  all  sources,  a  balance  of  $1,494,469  98,  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  revenue  account  July  1, 1867,  but  which  is  not  iinmeJiately  avail- 
able. 

The  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  submitted  to  Congress 
with  thelast  annual  report  showed  an  anticipated  deficiency  of  $3,296,000; 


* 
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to  meet  wMch  there  waa  then  in  the  treasury  $2,000,000,  being  tbtm 
pended  balances  of  former  appropriations  standinif  to  the  credift  rfi 
department,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  provided  by  appropriatioii  h 
the  general  treasury  $1,298|000;  of  this  som  Congress  approppi 
$800,000. 

The  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  exceeded  the  etUmi 
amount,  especially  in  the  item  of  transportation,  and  fhns  absoffaed^ 
$2,000,000  relied  on  to  assist  in  meeting  the  anticipated  defideDcy 
the  current  yea^.  The  ordinary  expenditures  Ibr  the  corrept  year  w 
also  estimated  too  loW,  from  the  fact  that  the  department  could  not 
the  time  the  estimates  were  made,  anticipate  the  extraordinaiy  inoc 
of  service  established, by  acts  of  Congress.  Taking  those  of  the  1 
fiscal  year  as  a  basis,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  tihe  current  year  there  i 
be  a  deficiency  of  $3,604,600.  There  will  also  be  required  $97,000 
service  on  the  route  firom  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Helenay  Vontuia, 
thorized  by  the  act  of  July  27, 1868,  firom  Jannaiy  1, 180^,  to  June 
1869;  and  to  meet  the  increased  liabilities  of  the  department  tat  sen 
on  the  <<  overland  route,"  $161,000,  making  $3,862,600,  which  win 
required  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  receipts  for  the  cnrrent  fiteal  yn 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Auditor  fldly  sets  forth  the  dedal 
the  financial  operations  of  the  department. 

JSkHmaiei  for  1870. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1870,  (ind 
ing  $645,250  for  overland  and  sea  mails  to  Califomiay)  are  efltim 
at $24^510, 

The  ordinary  revenue  is  estimated  at  an  increase  of  five  per 
centum  on  that  of  the  year  just  closed,  or  $17, 100, 000 

Add  the  standing  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing free  mail  matter 700, 000 

Making  the  total  estimated  revenue 17, 800.  < 

Showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of 0^  740,^ 

to  be  provided  for  from  the  general  treasury. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  the  usual  special  appix>priatioD.s 
^  follows : 
Mail  steamship  service  between  San  Francisco,  Ja]>an,  and 

China $.700.  < 

Mail  steamship  service  between  the  United  States  and 

Brazil 150, « 

Mail  steamship  service  betw^een  San  Francisco  and   the 

Sandwich  Islands 73,<) 
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Comparative  ttatements  of  retenuea  ani  expenditures,  excltinve  qf  appro- 
priationajbr  special  aerviae. 

Per  CApitk 
Bevennes  from  postage,  &c.,  1850. .        $5, 499, 985. . .    23^  cents. 

Expenditnree,  1860 5, 212, 953. . .     22^     cents. 

Excess  of  revenue 1-^   cents. 

FroportioQ  of  revenue  to  expen- 

ditnres - 105       per  cent. 

Revennesfrom  postages,  &c,  18C0.  $8,518,067  40...     27jl5   cents. 

Expenditures,  1860 ".  14, 874, 772  89. . .     47^   cents. 

Deficiency  of  revenue 2(y^    cents. 

Proportion  of  revenue  to  expen- 
ditures      57^  per  cent. 

Eevenue8frompo8tage8,&c.,1868..J16,292,600  80...     42^   cents. 

Expenditures,  1868 21, 555, 592  65. . .     55^    cents. 

Deficiency  of  revenue ^jis  cents. 

Proportion  of  revenue  to  expen- 
ditures      76      per  cent. 

The  following  are  some  of  tbe  results  of  these  statements : 

1,  From  1850  to  1860  the  revenue  per  unit  of  popnlation  increased 
14^  per  cent.,  or  at  tlie  rate  of  1^*^  per  cent,  per  year.  From  1860  to 
1868  the  like  increase  was  58^  per  cent.,  or  7-^g  per  cent,  per  year. 

Hence  the  annual  increase  of  revenue  for  the  eight  years  of  the  cur- 
rent decade  is  per  capita  ahout  fiue  tiTnea  greater  than  the  same  annual 
increase  of  the  preceding  decade. 

2.  From  1850  to  1860  the  ordinary  expenditnres  per  unit  of  population 
increased  110  per  cent,  or  11  per  cent,  per  year.  Prom  1860  to  1868  the 
like  exi)enditure8  increased  17J  per  cent.,  or  2^  per  cent,  per  year. 

Hence  the  annual  per  capita  increase  of  ordinary  expenditures  for  the 
last  eight  years  is  about^re  timea  less  than  the  same  annual  increase  for 
the  preceding  10  years. 

Comparing  these  two  results,  relative  to  the  annnal  avera^re  of  the 
present  and  preceding  decade,  it  appe^u^  thnt,  per  capita,  the  reveniies 
have  inoreated  about  flve-fold,  and  that  the  expenditures  have  diminished 
about  five  fold. 

FOSTAOB  STAHPB  AND  STAMPED  ElfVELOPES. 

During  the  year,  383,470,500  postage  stamps,  of  the  value  of 
$11,751,014,  (including  160,000  periodical  stamps,  valued  at  •14,750;) 
44,652,300  plain  stamped  envelopes,  representing  $1,286,218;  25,460,750 
stamped  envelopes,  bearing  printed  cards  and  requests  for  return  to 
writers,  representing  9759,520;  and  3,372,600  newspai^r-wiappers,  val- 
ued at  $67,372,  were  issued.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  issues  was 
$13,863,124— being  an  increase  of  3^g  i)er  centom  over  the  issues  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  issue  of  ordinary  postage  stamps,  as  compared  with  the  previous 


than  the  issue;  thos  absorbing  to  that  amount 
unsold  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  Juno  30, 1867. 
The  number  of  packages  of  postage  stamps  lost 
theyear-wasthirty-three,representiDg$2,672  20;  i 
opes,  seven,  valued  at  922G  01. 

C0NTEACT8. 

TRANSPOETATION  STATISTICS. 

There  Trere  in  the  service  of  tbe  deparbnent  on 
6,S91  contractors  for  tbe  transportation  of  tbe  mail 

Of  mail  routes  in  operation  there  were  8,22< 
210,928  miles;  aggregate  annual  transportation,  84, 
gate  annual  cost,  (10,266,056;  including  the  ooi 
railway  clerks,  route  agents,  lo^'ol  agent«,  mail  m 
messengers,  aud  bagga^^e-masters  iu  charge  of  m 
the  aggregate  annual  cost  was  $11,380,089.  This  b 
follows,  viz: 

Itailroad  routes:  Length,  36,018  miles;  an 
34,886,178 miles;  annual  cost,  •4,177,128,  about  i: 

Steamboat  routes:  Length,  19,647  miles;  an 
3,797,560  mUesj  annual  cost,  $650,031,  about  17.13 

Celerity,  certainty,  and  security:  Length,  161,2tI3 
portation,  45,540,58?  mUes;  annual  cost,  $5,438,29) 
luile. 

The  length  of  routes  was  increased  o\'er  tbe  p 
miles;  the  annual  transportation,  5,241,530,  and  cos 
'  ad(liucreasedcostforrailwaypostalclerkB,roate,la 
993,762,  making  an  aggregate  of  (1,023,562. 
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tJie  15ih  of  the  same  mouth,  for  conveying  the  mail  from  October  1, 
1868,  to  Jane  30, 1870,  dividing  the  service  into  three  routes,  as  follows, 
▼iz: 

1.  No.  16,635.  From  Cheyenne,  Dakota,  or  that  point  on  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  to  which  the  mails  might  be  conveyed  when  this  service 
should  go  into  operation,  to  Virginia  City,  Kevada,  1,095  miles,  and 
back,  daily ;  the  trip  to  be  i)erformed  in  nine  days  each  way  in  summer, 
and  twelve  days  in  winter;  the  service  and  pay  to  be  curtailed jpro  rata 
aa  each  fifty  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  shotdd  be  completed 
westward ;  and  the  department  reserving  the  right  to  curtail  the  service 
at  its  western  terminus,  when  the  eastward  progress  of  the  Oentral 
Pacific  railroad  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  starting  of  the  western 
mails  from  a  point  on  the  railroad  rather  than  from  Virginia  City. 

2.  No.  14,167.  From  Coyote,  Kansas,  the  end  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  eastern  division,  to  Denver,  Colorado,  265  miles,  and  back, 
daily;  the  trip  to  be  i>erformed  in  72  hours  each  way;  and  the  service 
and  i>ay  to  be  curtailed  pro  raia  as  the  railroad  should  be  extended 
westward.  ( 

3.  No.  17,035.  From  Cheyenne,  Dakota,  to  Denver,  Colorado,  102 
miles,  and  back,  daily;  the  trip  to  be  performed  in  24  hours  each  way. 

For  route  No  16,635,  the  following  proposals  were  received  under  tho 
advertisement,  viz:  Louis  McLane,  president  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
$1,314,000  per  annum;  John  Allman  and  John  H.  Clark,  $460,000; 
Charles  A.Cook,  $390,000;  Charles  McLaughlin,  $350,000;  Carlton  Spaids, 
$335,000. 

For  route  No.  14,167,  Louis  McLane,  president  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
$84,000;  Charles  A.  Cook,  $79,000;  Carlton  Spaids,  $49,000;  Henry 
a  Wheeler,  $45,000;  W.  B.  Hawkes,  $24,600.   . 

For  route  No.  17,035,  Charles  A.  Cook,  $20,000;  Louis  McLane,  presi- 
dent Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  $17,800;  Carlton  Spaids,  $15,000;  Henry  S. 
Wheeler,  $12,000;  L.  H.  Johnston,  $9,970  50. 

The  Department  accordingly,  on  the  15th  June,  accepted  the  bid  ef 
Carlton  Spaids,  at  $335,000,  on  route  16,635;  that  of  W.  B.  Hawkes,  at 
$24,600,  on  route  14,167;  and  that  of  L.  H.  Johnston,  at  $9,970  50,  on 
route  17,035;  and  the  accepted  bidders  were  duly  notified. 

On  the  23d  of  September  following,  upon  representations  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  stock  the  road  from  the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  eastern  division,  to  Denver,  (route.  14,167,)  in  consequence  of 
raids  by  hostile  Indians,  and  that  the  service  was  unimportant,  the  mails 
fiyr  Denver  beng  transmissible  with  almost  equal  speed  via  Omaha  and 
Cheyenne,  and  upon  the  recommendation'^nd  advice  of  the  United  States 
senators  and  representative  from  Kansas,  the  department  issued  an 
Qfder  to  rescind  the  acceptance  of  the  bid  of  W.  B.  Hawkes  and  dispense 
with  service  on  the  route. 

During  the  month  of  September,  Carlton  Spaids,  the  accepted  bidder 
on  route  16,635,  wrote  the  department  that,  Congress  having  passed  a 
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law,  since  the  contract  was  awarded  to  him,  the  effect  of  which  ¥«aU 
be  to  throw  ui>on  this  route  the  documentary  and  newspaper  maili  kt- 
merly  transmitted  by  the  isthmus  route,  he  should  expect  additional  p^ 
pro  rata  for  every  pound  of  such  matter,  and  that  he  desired  to  U 
informed,  as  near  as  possible,  what  amount  of  such  matter  there  vcoU 
be,  and  for  what  additional  amount  of  pay  the  department  woaU  br 
responsible.  The  department  replied  by  furnishing  him  with  truueiipii 
of  reports  on  its  files  showing  the  weights  of  the  mails  transmitted  boch 
by  the  overland  and  the  isthmus  routes,  which  contained  all  the  inlontt- 
tion  it  possessed  on  the  subject,  and  remarking  that  it  would  expect  kin 
to  carry  the  mail  strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  ^  oms; 
therefor  such  means''  (quoting  the  .language  of  the  contract)  ^as  lay 
be  necessary  to  transport  the  whole  of  said  mail,  whatever  may  be  m 
size  or  weight."  WTiereupon,  on  the  20th  September,  Spaids  gave  notk-e 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  decline  to  transiwrt  any  maOort!; 
the  route;  and  on  the  2d  October  the  department  received  teIegraB&. 
dated  the  1st,  from  its  special  agent  and  from  the  postmaster  al  Siih 
Lake  City,  reporting  the  failure  of  Spaids  to  put  the  service  in  <^ntioc 
A  despatch  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  next  lowest  bidder. 
Charles  McLaughlin,  at  San  Francisco,  inquiring  whether  he  would  ciny 
the  mail  at  his  bid,  ($350,000,)  and  how  soon  he  could  commence  thewr- 
vice.  His  reply,  received  on  the  7th,  showed  that  he  would  require  thirty 
days  to  prepare  for  the  service.  On  the  9th,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co,  who* 
as  sub-contractors  under  Holladay  and  Dinsmore,  had  carried  the  Biiil< 
on  their  routes  for  some  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  their  contrart 
term,  and  had  continued  the  service  upon  the  failure  of  S])aids«  gavr 
notice  to  the  department  that  they  could  not  continue  this  tempiimrf 
service  longer  than  the  10th.  An  inquiry  was  thci-oupon  telegraphinlt^ 
the  department's  special  agent  at  Salt  Lake  City,  wlu»tbor  ;nTaDgfnj«L> 
could  be  made  to  caiTy  tlie  letter  mail  between  the  termini  t»f  tho  I'm.* 
and  Central  Pacific  railroads,  and  at  what  cost,  llv  n*plicd  on  thf  Unh 
that  he  could  find  no  odc  prepared  to  cany  the  mails  as  desipiati<i 
except  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  A  despatch  was  then  sent  to  Bnf:ha& 
Young,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  inviting  a  proi)Osal  for  the  ser\-ice.  lie  replini 
on  the  nth,  oflfering  to  cany  fifteen  hundred  i)ounds  i>er  day  lor  ei*:b: 
months  at  $559,375,  with  an  allowance  of  10  cents  per  |K>un<l  ikt  1««> 
miles  for  all  additional  mail,  remarking  that  grain  wa^  now  thriM*  piicrs. 
consequent  on  the  destruction  of  crops  by  grasshoppers,  and  that  lo  put 
ser\ice  on  the  route  for  the  short  period  of  eight  months  would  rw|Kirr 
proportionately  a  much  higher  rate  of  payment  than  would  W  re<|uipii 
were  the  contract  to  extend  for  several  years.  On  the  same  date  an  oi!.  r 
was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  to  oontnirt  u*: 
the  service  for  one  year  at  81,500,000.  Telegi-amsof  the  12th,  nxt^ivt^i 
on  the  i;3th,  notified  the  dcpai-tiiieiit  of  the  stoppage  of  the  temimnirv 
service  and  the  accumulation  of  mails  on  the  route.  On  tlie  Uhh  Charit-s 
McLaughlin  inquired  by  telegraph  whether  the  coutnict  would  In-givea 
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to  him  at  liis  bid.  Tlie  departmeiit  replied  that  it  would,  <m  conditioo 
that  he  would  ocHnmeDce  the  aerviccf  immediately.  .  To  tlus  he  made  no 
answer.  Asd  on  Qte  2l8t  the  PostmaBter  Gleneral,  having,  with  the 
Seooud  Assistant  Foetmaster  General,  repaired  to  die  city  of  New  York, 
and  conaulted  with  Senator  Morgan,  Senator  Cole,  of  Califomia,  Horace 
Greeley,  Isaac  Sherman,  Postmaster  K&ay,  and  otbw  leading  citizeos  of 
New  York,  under  their  advice  accepted  a  proposition  froib  Weils,  Fargo 
&  Go.  to  carry  the  mails  between  the  termini  of  the  UnitHi  FaciDc  and 
Central  Pacific  railroads  daily  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  the  two 
railroads  meet,  at  the  rate  of  (1,750,000  per  annum,  anl^ect  to  dedaction 
jn'o  rata  for  every  section  of  fifty  miles  of  railroad  cwnpleted  and  reported 
to  Uie  department  ready  to  cany  the  mails— it  being  estimated  that  the 
gap  between  the  raiboads,  covered  by  the  stage  service,  will  be  lessened 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  every  fifteen  days,  or  a  hundred  miles  a  mouth, 
and  that  it  will  be  dosed  up  entirely  by  the  Istof  August,  1869,  and  that, 
upon  this  basis  tlie  pay  to  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  under  their  accepted  pro- 
posal will  amount  in  all  to  about  t67U,000. 

Early  in  October,  a  aenator  &om  Kansas,  the  principal  public  ofitceis 
of  Colorado,  and  other  prominent  oitizens  of  the  State  and  Territorj', 
began  to  urge  the  restoratioD  of  service  on  the  route  (No.  14,107)  firom 
the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  to  Denver, 
representing  it  to  be  Indispensable;  and  finally  Mf^or  General  Sheridan, 
in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  gave  assurance  that  the  route  waa  guarded,  and 
woold  be  daring  the  Indian  troubles,  and  that  the  service  was  important 
both  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  Colorado.  The  accepted  bidder  bemg 
released  by  the  order  rescinding  the  acceptance  of  his  bid,  the  contract 
was  oflTered  to  the  next  lowest  bidder,  Henry  S.  Wheeler,  who  declined} 
and  a  temporary  arrangement  waa  made,  on  the  Slst  October,  with  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  to  carry  the  mails  tiU  Ist  Julj',  1809,  at  the  rate  of  $79,000 
per  annum,  subject  to  deduction  pro  rata  for  every  fifty  miles  of  railroad 
completed  and  reported  to  the  department  ready  to  carry  the  mail — the 
rate  being  that  of  the  bid  next  above  Wheelei^s,  excepting  that  of  Spaids, 
tJie  iaoling  contractor  on  route  16,635. 

On  the  remaining  route,  the  accepted  bidder,  L.  H.  Johnston,  having 
failed,  the  department  accepted  an  offer  from  WeUs,  Fargo  &  Co.  to 
perform  the  service  for  one  year,  from  Ist  October,  1868,  at  the  rate  of 
Johnston's  bid,  viz;  $9,970  50  per  annum. 

Under  the  arrangements  thus  made,  the  overland  mail  service  on  the 
three  routes  is  now  in  regular  operation. 

TEBEITOEIAL  MAXLB. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report,  allusion  was  made  to  the  route  ftvm  Fort 
Abercrombie,  Dakota,  to  Helena,  Montana,  (or  the  route  from  St.  Cloud 
to  Pembina,)  intended  to  provide  direct  mail  communicatiou  to  tbe  Ter- 
ritories of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington.    It  was  stated  that,  in  con- 
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■equence  of  Indiaii  hoetOities  <m  neorif  fhe  vlude  of  tlie  BiMytkei 
ivMimieliabley  ctf  no  yaloe  to  tiie  dbpart^ 
in  fhe  spring,  nnlew  a  marked  improvement  ooouved.    Aa  Ikoa 
improyementy  tbe  Bervioe  wae  diamntinned  ftom  Maieh  381,  IMB; 
the  last  aeesion  oi  OongraM  a  reeolation  was  adopted  aa  fiilloivs: 

Rudwtd^  4c;.,  That  the  FMiMtftar  QeMiil  Is  hmlij  MitfMnfaad  to  An(»lhi< 
ofthetMdlMrrleeftomFtetAbttQraiiibiSiDilEotaTflRit^  to  flrtn—.  Mart— 1 
to  post-coach  serrlea. 

Ko  flomoe  existed  on  the  lonte  at  the  date  of  tlda  veaoliitioa,  i 

lesohition  is  not  mandatory  in  its  terms;  bat,  oonslderiiig  tt  as  hri 
that  the  legidatiire  will  reqnired  that  the  mail  aJMmld  be  eairied, 
post^xmchesy  and  acting  on  the  supposition  that  a  qpecial  aivprai 
ironld  be  made  to  meet  the  expense,  an  advertiaemeiit  was  ionc 
2Sj  1888,  inviting  proposals  £ar  service  from  Jannaxy  1, 18QB,  to  Ji 
187^  three  times  a  week,  in  fonr-horse  poet-coadiea.  The  low 
received  was  thi^  of  Leech,  Piper  ft  Hontgomexyy  of  JTittaniay, 
qrlvania,  at  $194,000  per  annum,  which  was  accepted  Oetobv  i 
and  contracts  have  since  been  executed. 

The  service  <m  the  routo  from  Sheridan  (on  the  eastern  diviaoi 
Union  Padflc  railroad)  to  Santa  F6  has  been  increased  from  thra 
trips  a  week,  and  the  schedule  time  reduced  to  four  days  inai 
The  service  is  weU  performed,  though  still  occasionally  intemp 
hostile  Indians. 

The  important  route  fitmi  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  DaUes,  ORgi 
been  relet  from  1st  October  last  for  six-times-a-week  service,  at  tt 
of  $149,000  per  annum— a  saving,  as  compared  with  the  last  costi 
$164,000  per  annum. 

SEADJUSTMENT  OF  PAY  ON  BAILBOAD  BOUTEa 

The  30th  June,  1868,  being  the  period  for  the  expiration  <rf  tk 
of  contracts  for  transporting  mails  in  the  States  of  New  JemrJ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Ohio,  the  department,  in  aotkip 
of  the  close  of  the  term,  entered  upon  a  systematic  revision  and  mi 
ment  of  the  rates  of  pay  on  railroad  routes  in  those  States,  bsH  i 
returns  of  the  weight  of  the  mails  conveyed  and  the  accominoM 
provided  for  mails  and  agents  of  the  department,  received  in  rei|Mi 
the  "  railroad  weight  circular"  referred  to  in  the  last  Annual  R«iNft{ 
11.)  Wherever  the  returns  required  or  justified  a  change  from  the  fc 
rate,  a  circular  (a  copy  of  which  is  annexed)  was  addressed  to  tk 
prietors  of  the  route,  submitting  the  offer  of  the  department  and  ci|l 
ing  its  purpose.  In  many  instances,  the  terms  offered  have,  ste' 
siderable  correspondence,  been  accepted,  and  contracts  made  ami* 
In  others,  though  formal  contracts  are  not  executed,  the  depoiiaral 
proceeded  to  settle  for  the  service  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  Wl 
at  the  rates  offered.  Many  routes  in  other  States  than  those  abovt  i^ 
have  been  brought  up  for  review,  upon  application  made  by  te 
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tors  of  the  railroads  interested ;  and  in  every  case  where  the  returns 
showed  a  readjostment  to  be  propel  it  has  been  ordered.  Thus  the  rates 
have  been  changed  upon  seventy-one  routes  in  all,  as  appears  in  the 
annexed  "  table  showing  the  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  pay  per  mile  on 
certain  railroad  routes,  based  upon  returns  of  the  weight  of  the  mails  con- 
veyed and  the  accommodations  provided  for  mails  and  agents  of  tho 
department." .  The  routes  are  arranged,  as  in  table  E  in  the  last  Annual 
Seport,  not  by  States,  but  according  te  the  rate  of  pay,  the  highest  being 
first,  and  those  of  equal  pay  according  te  the  average  weight  carried  tho 
^whole  distance,  and  the  table  is  accompanied  by  an  alphabetical  index, 
for  easy  reference.  The  tetal  amount  of  the  annual  pay  upon  these 
routes,  under  the  readjustment,  it  will  be  seen,  is  $926,043  20,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  former  annual  pay  $775,722  50 — an  excess  of  the 
present  over  the  former  amount  of  $150,320  70.  In  reaching  this  result, 
the  rates  on  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  routes,  being  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  railroad  routes  in  the  service  of  the  depart- 
ment, have  passed  under  review. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  maybe  proper  to  state  that  at  diflfer- 
ent  times  within  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  last,  while 
Gongre^ss  was  in  session,  there  were  submitted  to  the  department,  in 
behalf  of  a  "committee  on  mail  service"  appointed  at  a  national  railroad 
convention  previously  held,  several  schedules  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
rates  of  pay  for  the  transportation  of  mails  on  railroad  routes,  and  finally 
■  the  draught  of  an  act  on  the  subject,  to  be  submitted,  if  approved  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  to  the  Post  Office  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.    The  proposed  act  provided  that  in  all  contracts  hereafter  to  bo 
made  with  railroad  companies  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  the 
rates  of  compensation  should  be,  at  the  option  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, in  proportion  either  to  the  weight  of  matter  to  be  transported  or 
to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  car  space  which  the  department  might 
require  for  the  accommodation  of  its  mails  and  agents.    The  schedule  of 
rates  prescribed  in  the  act  allowed  upon  every  mile  of  actual  transpor- 
tation 7  cents  for  car  space  per  day  not  exceeding  25  cubic  feet,  or 
weight  per  day  not  exceeding  250  pounds ;  12  cents  for  car  space  per 
day  exceeding  25  and  not  exceeding  50  cubic  feet,  or  weight  per  day 
exceeding  250  and  not  exceeding  500  pounds ;  and  so  on,  ascending  by  a 
sdinilar  sliding  scale,  until,  for  2,600  cubic  feet,  tho  largest  amount  of 
<*car  space'^  found  upon  any  route  reported,  the  rate  reached  115  cents 
ibr  every  mile  of  transportation.    The  proposed  act  provided  further 
^hat  an  additional  sum  of  $1  should  be  allowed  for  every  mile  run  by  a 
"Cnrain  specially  required  to  be  run  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and 
"two  cents  per  mile  for  transporting  in  the  passenger  cars  any  agent  trav- 
elling on  the  business  of  the  department,  route  agents  to  be  transported 
^ceBj  but  at  their  own  risk. 

Among  the  other  papers  was  a  "  comparative  statement,^  purporting  to 
^how  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  rates  upon  tha  ^^WV^k 
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cost  of  the  railroad  mafl  service  in  operation,  by  which  it  was  madeu 
appear  that  a  diminution  of  38  per  cent,  would  result,  leaving  out  of  tk 
account  all  car  space  beyond  the  amount  required  to  tranaport  the  maitf 
as  freight,  allowing  a  cubic  foot  for  every  10  pounds^  weight ;  and  tk* 
38  i>er  cent,  it  was  suggested  by  the  committee,  would  probably  be  idqr 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  extra  car  service  required  for  the  lue  J 
route  agents  and  postal  clerks.  It  was  found,  however,  upon  etftimadn; 
the  car  space  used  upon  the  first  seven  routes  iu  table  £  in  tlur  Lm 
Annual  Beport,  (pages  72-85,)  allowing  six  and  a  half  feet  for  the  heij;;iu  id 
the  car  ceiliDg,  as  suggested  by  the  committee,  that  .the  38  per  cent.  vooM 
be  insufficient  to  cover  the  amount  of  transi)ortatiou  shown  uimhi  tha» 
routes  alone,  at  the  committee's  rates.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  xv^ii 
effect  which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  rates  would  have  upon  ihr 
annual  cost  of  mail  transportation  on  railroad  nites,  a  statement  was  nuiic 
up  in  the  department,  predicated  upon  the  ^^  car  ser\'ice **  and  actual  tnu^ 
X>ortation  already  in  use,  as  shown  in  table  £  in  the  last  Annual  K4>|iort.  k 
which  it  was  found  that  the  increase  of  expense  would  be  enunuoox 
Thus,  for  illustration,  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  aud  BaltiIUl»^ 
railroad,  mail  apaitments  of  eight  different  sizes  were  re|K>rti*d,  wliiib 
were  estimated  to  average  1,750  cubic  feet.  For  this  amount  of  **i'a; 
space"  the  schedule  prescribed  in  the  proposed  act  allowed  81  cent$  ik: 
mile.  The  number  of  trips  on  the  route  was  rei)orted  at  28  jht  wtrk. 
Each  trip  including  the  run  forth  and  back,  the  number  of  trips  miL< 
be  doubled  to  find  the  amount  of  transportation  per  week  on  each  jllk 
I  of  the  road's  length,  making  56  miles,  and  this  again  mnlti])lied  by  Tu 

!  to  find  the  amount  per  annum,  making  2,912  miles,  which  ut  81  cents 

per  mile  would  give  82,358  72  as  the  pay  i>er  annum  for  evi-ry  milt-  <-: 
the  road's  length.  The  present  rate  is  $375.  The  disparity  t)u  sLiuiv  oiL*  : 
routes  would  be  still  greater,  the  rates  runiiiug  uj)  from  >f7r>  to  ;?-*,•*■' 
and  more,  and  from  8200  to  8.5,000  aud  more.  On  the  \\  hok-  iunouiit « : 
railroad  mail  seniee  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  Junis  1807,  thir  kH^xI 
would  be  to  increase  the  annual  expc^nse  from  83,812,<R>0  to  8- 1 .7lo.u::..i— 
an  excess  of  817,897,423.  The  department  IbrlH^aring,  ujm»u  >urh  .* 
showing,  to  tiike  any  part  in  presenting  the  proiHised  act  ti>  thi*  l\*^'% 
Oflice  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Coug:ress,  has  proceeded  wnh  ;L\ 
work  of  readjusting  the  rates  of  pay  on  railroad  routes  uikiu  a  ><•...» 
within  the  limits  of  existing  laws  and  much  more  comimtibie  with  ibc 
resources  at  its  command. 

POST-ROUTE  MAPS. 

During  the  past  year,  an  engraved  post-route  map,  in  four  sheets,  ba-s 
been  completed  by  the  topographer,  and  copies  issued  for  the  use  oi*  ih»* 
department,  representing  the  iK)st  otlicesand  mail  service  iu  the  State  «•: 
New  York,  and  its  connections  with  adjacent  States  aud  with  ilie  duaiiu- 
ion  of  Canada. 

This  map,  along  with  that  previously  pubUshed,  representing  the 
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northeastern  States,  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  the  several  branches 
of  this  department  in  its  current  work,  to  postmasters  and  others,  and 
especially  to  the  clerks  of  the  travelling  (railroad)  post  offices^  in  sorting 
and  distributing  letters. 

A  fiimilar  map  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 

and  Maryland  was  expected  to  have  been  issued  before  this,  but  the 

'large  amount  of  work  required  in  compilation  from  insufficiently  sur- 

^  veyed  State  and  county  maps,  and  the  very  extended  and  minute  service 

in  those  States  to  be  represented,  has  delayed  the  issue.    The  plates  are 

expected  from  the  engraver  within  three  months. 

The  map  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  adjacencies  is  also  well  advanced 
in  the  engraver's  hands,  and  will  be  completed  about  the  same  time. 

Ihrawings  are  being  prepared  for  the  map  of  Ohio  and  Indiana;  and 
those  of  other  States,  in  groups,  will  be  taken  up  as  fast  as  the  x>eculiar 
natore  and  the  magnitude  of  this  work  will  allow. 

FINES  AND  DEDUCTIONS. 

The  amount  of  fines  imposed  on  contractors,  and  deductions  made 
firom  their  pay,  on  account  of  failures  and  other  delinquencies,  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  $116,609,  and  the  amount  remitted 
during  the  same  i)eriod  was  $70,795,  leaving  the  net  amount  of  fines  and 
deductions  $45,814. 

MAIL-BAGS,  LOCKS,  AND  KEYS. 

A  table  herewith  shows  the  number,  description,  and  cost  of  mail-bags, 
locks,  and  keys,  purchased  during  the  year,  the  amount  expended  for 
new  mail-bags  beihg  $58,016  87,  or  nearly  28  i)er  cent,  less  than  the 
expenditure  for  like  objects  during  the  previous  year,  when  it  amounted 
to  $80,440. 

Doling  the  fiscal  year  last  ended,  new  contracts  for  mail-bags  were 
made,  after  due  advertisement  for  proposals,  according  to  law,  at  prices 
averaging,  for  those  of  canvas  about  20  per  cent,  less,  and  for  those  of 
leather  about  12^  per  cent,  more,  than  the  prices  of  the  last  contracts. 

THBOUGH  MAILS. 

The  method  used  by  the  department  to  ascertain  the  8i)ced  and  regu- 
larity with  which  through  mails  are  conveyed  is  shown  in  a  circular, 
Jssned  in  January  last,  (copy  herewith,)  referring  to  the  routes  from 
JiTew  York  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Cliicago,  and  from  Washington 
cuid  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati ;  and  appended  hereto  arc 
"tables  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  service  on  these  and  other  routes. 

With  regard  to  the  ser\ice  on  the  SouthwcHtern  route  from  New  York 

cuid  Washington  to  New  Orleans,  ma  Ljuchburg,  Virginia,  Knox^ille, 

^31iattanoog({k,  and  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  and  Canton,  Mississippi, 

i't  was  remarked  in  the  last  Annual  Eeport  that  the  records  to  October  31, 

3Li867y  exhibited  a  marked  improvement.    This  improvement  was  maiLL- 
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tained  going  south  daring  the  months  of  ]S^ovember  and  Dec^nbor  d 
last  year ;  but  failures  and  delays  going  north  in  those  monthSy  and  ii 
both  directions  in  January  and  i>art  of  February  following,  weie  n 
frequent  that  the  department  ordered  the  mails  to  be  transferred  to  te 
Western  route — a  route  never  before  used  for  the  transmissiini  of  tbe 
great  northern  and  southern  mails,  except  for  a  few  days  in  the  sptix^ 
of  1867,  and  then  in  one  direction  only— viz :  from  New  York,  via  Pittt- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  Columbus,  Ohio,  IndianaiK>lis,  Indiana,  Looisvilk; 
Kentucky,  Humboldt  and  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  and  CanUNi. 
Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans — ^the  route  from  Washington,  via  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  uniting  with  it  at  Columbus.  The  Western  route  wi* 
used  for  the  Washington  mails  to  and  from  New  Orleans  from  Febmirr 
9  to  March  10, 1868,  and  for  the  New  York  mails  from  Febmary  10  to 
May  17, 1868.  The  Washington  mails  were  restored  on  the  17th  Man-k 
on  the  adoption  of  a  quicker  schedule  and  the  promise  of  improved 
service,  and  the  New  York  mails  on  the  18th  May,  to  the  Southwestern 
route^  on  which  they  still  continue. 

Since  the  13th  of  June  last,  two  mails  a  day  have  passed  betwcm 
New  York  and  Memphis — one  by  the  Western  and  the  other  by  the  Sauti- 
western  route.  The  comparative  speed  and  regularity  of  the  two  rootet 
win  be  seen  by  examining  the  tables. 

RAILWAY  POSTAL  SEBVICB, 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  26  railway  poe^tal 
lines,  subdivided  into  34  routes,  extending,  in  the  aggregate,  over  l.OVJ 
miles  of  railroad  and  steamboat  lines,  upon  1,571  miles  of  which  twiit^ 
daily  service  is  being  performed,  making  a  total  equal  to  8,090  niilt^  I't 
railway  postal  service  daily  each  way,  and  an  increase  of  3,27G  mili-^ 
over  the  service  in  operation  iu  18G7.    There  are  employed  in  this  8i*n  kr 
279  men,  as  heiid  clerks,  clerks,  and  assistant  clerks,  at  saliirie8  ran;ri«,: 
from  $900  to  $1,400  per  annum,  making  an  aggregate  cost  of  8o2tMK» 
per  annum — an  increase  of  119  men,  at  a  cost  of  8141,800,  ovtT  the  i»rv- 
vious  year.    It  would  require,  to  perform  this  same  service  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  by  slow  mail  trains,  141  men  as  route  agents,  whoso  ci>m|M  a 
sation,  at  the  rate  now  paid  to  such  agents  on  first-elass  ruut4*s,  ^inilJ 
amonnt  to  §152,280  per  anniun.    This  shows  the  increase  in  tho  <o-it  ••! 
the  postiil  service  over  the  route  agent  ser\iee,  on  the  20  linos  uj»«»ii 
which  this  service  is  in  operation,  to  be  $177,420  per  annum.     Toa.Mt  r 
tain  to  how  gieat  an  extent  this  apparent  increase  in  the  cost  of  tht-  oi.. 
service  over  the  other  was  oflset  by  saving  in  clerk-hiix\  a  circular  \i.i^ 
addressed,  in  Jnne  last,  to  all  the  larger  ollitres  in  close*  connooti4>n  \vi;:i 
the  railway  postal  service,  inquiring,  lunong  other  things,  how  many  nu.n- 
clerks,  if  any,  would  be  required,  with  the  natural  increas4»  in  tho  si/t-fi 
mails,  to  i)erfonn  the  labor  in  their  ofilces,  if  the  railway  ]x>st  al  M^r\iiY 
should  be  abandoned  and  the  old  system  of  route  agents  and  diri'tt  maiN 
restored.    Answers  were  retimied  by  most  of  those  addressed,  admitfin:; 
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and  fully  endorsing  the  great  saperiority  of  the  railway  postal  over  the 
route  agent  service,  stating  that  their  mails  both  in  conung  and  going 
were  faeilitated  in  their  transmission  &om  12  to  24  hours,  and,  in  cases 
where  they  would,  under  the  old  ro^te  agent  system,  be  obliged  to  ga 
through  the  process  of  redistribution,  from  36  to  48  hours;  but  many 
could  not  state  definitely  the  amount  of  clerical  force  saved  to  their 
offices,  they  having  been  appointed  postmasters  since  the  introduction 
of  the  railway  postal  service.  From  the  reports  of  those  who  responded 
fully,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  clerks  saved  in  local 
X)ost  offices  amounted  to  142,  whose  comx>en8ation,  at  the  average  rate 
allowed  to  good  distributing  clerks,  would  amount  to  $142,000  per 
annum.  Full  returns  would  doubtless  show  the  number  of  clerks  saved 
to  be  still  greater.  About  the  same  time  that  the  circular  above  referred 
to  was  sent  to  postmasters,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  all  head  clerks 
in  railway  post  offices,  requiring  them  to  keep,  for  one  week,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  an  accurate  account  of  lettiers  received  at  the  postal  cars  for 
mailing,  and  the  number  of  stamps  cancelled.  Most  of  the  head  clerks 
responded  to  this  circular,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average  number  of 
stamps  cancelled  by  railway  postal  clerks  in  that  week,  upon  the  routes 
that  made  a  full  report,  (19  in  number,)  amounted,  on  each  line,  to 
2,321,  which,  multiplied  by  the  26  lines,  weuld  amount  to  60,346  per 
week,  or,  in  the  aggregate,  to  3,137,992  per  year.  Counting  each  stamp 
at  three  cents,  the  value  of  stamps  cancelled  by  railway  postal  clerks  in 
the  year  would  amount  to  $94,139  76.  This  count  is  exclusive  of  news- 
paper stamps  cancelled,  or  the  stamps  on  foreign  letters,  which  some- 
times amount  to  four  or  five  times  as  much.  Forty  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  stamps  cancelled  being  the  average  amoiint  of  commissions, 
or  the  amount  allowed  in  the  adjustment  of  salaries  to  postmasters,  this 
amount  saved  in  salaries  to  postmasters  should  be  credited  to  the  rail- 
way postal  service ;  and  40  per  cent,  on  $94,139  76  being  $37,655  90, 
the  financial  result,  exclusive  of  the  extra  compensation  allowed  to  some 
railroads  for  the  use  of  postal  cars,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : 

Salaries  to  279  railway  postal  clerks $329, 700  00 

141  route  agents  at  present  salaries,  $1,080. .  $152, 280  00 

142  clerks  saved  to  local  post  offices,  $1,000 . .    142, 000  00 
Saving  in  salaries  of  postmasters 37, 655  90 

'• 331, 935  ^0 

Ket  saving 2,235  90 


It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  service  is  being  performed,  not  as  form- 
erly by  route  agents,  on  the  slow  way  or  accommodation  trains,  but 
upon  the  fastest  express  trains,  and  that,  by  means  of  Ward's  mail-bag 
catcher,  the  clerks  are  exchanging  pouches  at  all  offices  on  the  line  once, 
and  in  many  cases  twice,  daily  each  way.  On  the  Hudson  River  and 
Xew  York  Central  railroads,  for  instance,  the  postal  car  leaves  New 
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York  at  8  a.  m.,  pGrforming  service  at  all  stations  to  Syncnae^  where  tkr 
arrive  at  6^0  p.  m. ;  aud  from  Syracuse  to  Bnffalo,  where  thej  aimvs 
12,  midnight,  at  all  express  stops.  The  night  line  leaves  New  Toit  s 
11  p.  m.,  performing  service  for  all  offices  at  express  stops  to  Albtnr: 
leaving  Albany  at  7.15  a.  m.,  performing  the  service  at  all  post  oflkvsti 
Buffalo,  where  they  arrive  at  8.30  p.  m.,  so  that  every  oiBoe  on  the  fiiv 
from  l^ew  York,  via  Albany  to  Buffalo,  that  chooses  to  exchange  msb 
twice,  is  served  twice  daily  with  ipail  each  way.  Under  the  dd  rem* 
agent  system  this  same  service  was  performed  as  follows :  Bo^teagn^ 
left  New  York  in  the  morning  and  ended  in  Albany  in  the  afternooB*. 
other  route  agents  left  Albany  in  the  morning  and  arrived  in  Synrav 
in  the  evening;  and  still  other  route  agents,  leaving  S^Tacu^e in tk 
morning,  arrived  in  Buffalo  in  the  afternoon — ^requiring  from  two  i«» 
three  days  to  send  a  letter  from  one  point  to  another  and  receivi'ao 
answer.  Now,  letters  can  be  sent  and  answers  returned  between  &!»«« 
any  two  offices  on  the  line  within  twenty-four  houl*s.  This  is  mmplTtt 
illustration,  the  same  improved  facilities  for  the  rapid  transmisdoo  of 
mails  obtaining  on  most  other  lines  of  railway  ]>ostal  service. 

Another  feature  of  marked  impFovement  in  this  service  is  thofaettkit 
letter  mail  which,  under  the  route  agent  system,  was  reqnired  to  go  int» 
a  distributing  office  for  distribution,  is  now  distributed  on  the  railway 
lK)stal  cars  while  they  are  in  motion.  For  instance,  on  the  New  Yoit 
Central  and  Hudson  River  railroads,  letters  from  the  interior  towns  fd 
the  New  England,  southern,  or  western  States,  instead  of  being  snt 
to  tJie  Albany,  New  York,  or  Buffalo  distributing  post  office,  eauMD^  i 
delay  of  from  12  to  24  hours,  ai*e  now  distributed  wliile  in  transt. 
X)ouched,  and  forwarded  on  connecting  railway  postal  route:*,  with  no 
delay.  And  still  another  is  the  large  increase  of  mails  on  all  railwar 
postal  routes.  The  chief  clerks  on  the  Iilrie  and  Lake  Shore  jxistal  mr* 
report  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  service  on  those  roiit4»s  the  let- 
ter mail  has  increased  from  33  to  50  i>or  cent.  Though  p»i-t  of  this  niaj 
be  a  natural  increase,  it  is  believed  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  diK 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  sending  mail  from  and  to  every  oflSce  oq 
the  line,  however  insignificant  it  may  be.  These  remarks  apply  eqaallj 
well  to  all  other  railway  postal  routes  where  the  fuD  way  8er\ice  is  per- 
formed. 

FOREIGN  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Statusticff, — The  aggregate  amount  of  postage  (inland,  sea,  aud  fomim. 
uix)n  the  letter  correspondence  exclianged  with  fon»ip:n  countries  w.l* 
82,la3,G90  GG.  Of  this  amount  $1,70(>,4G7  76  accnieil  on  the  letit^r 
mails  exchanged  with  European  countries;  $300,516  43  4>n  Icttfp* 
exchanged  with  tlie  dominion  of  Canada;  and  8137,706  47  on  thelw 
ters  exchanged  with  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Central  and  Sooth 
America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  China. 

The  total  letter  postages  on  mails  exchanged  with  countries  of  Enropei 
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■  .daring  Uie  first  Biz  months  firom  July  1  to  Decembw 31, 1867, inclnsiTe, 
i  under  the  provisions  of  the  postal  conventions  then  in  force,  tunoonted 
S  to  (1,057,612  99;  and  on  moils  exchanged  ^th  the  same  coontries 
p  during  the  residue  of  the  fiscal  year  team  January  1  to  Juno  30, 1868,  at 
g  the  reduced  rates  established  by  existing  conventions,  amonnt«d  to 
I,  $648,854  77,  being  a  redaction  to  the  advantage  of  correspondents  during 
g  said  six  months  of  (406,758  22,  on  an  increased  correspondence  amount- 
^    ing  to  626,548  letters  per  annum. 

I  The  postage  collections  in  the  United  States  on  the  correspondence 
,  exchanged  with  Qreat  Britain  and  coautiiee  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
,  amounted  to  (1,090,244  03,  and  the  postages  collected  in  Europe 
,  amonnted  to  (610,223  73.  Excess  of  collections  in  the  United  States 
I     (474,020  30. 

The  estimated  amount  of  United  States  postage  npon  tiio  letter  mails 
exchanged  wit^  Great  Britain  and  the  contineut  of  Europe  was 
(793,700  64 ;  witii  Canada  and  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
(176,179  65;  and  with  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  Central  and  South  America,  (128,098  87 ;  making  in  all 
(1,097,979  06,  a  decrease  of  (93,425  61,  compared  witli  estimate  of  pre- 
vious year.  Adding  the  amount  of  United  States  postage  upon  printed 
matter  exchanged  io  United  States  and  European  mails,  calculated  at 
(90,000  00,  and  (10,629  40,  the  reported  amount  of  United  States  post- 
age on  printed  matter  exchanged  with  tlie  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South 
America,  China,  &&,  the  total  United  States  postages  on  foreign  mails 
(exclusive  of  printed  matter  interchanged  with  the  British  ISortb  Amer- 
ican provinces,  of  which  no  separate  account  is  kept)  was(l,198,508  46. 
The  number  of  letters  exchanged  witji  foreign  countries  (exclusive  of 
the  British  Nortli  American  provinces)  was  11,128,533,  of  whic^ 
5,900,307  were  sent  firom  and  6,228,225  received  in  the  United  States. 
Increase  over  number  of  previous  year  830,298.  Of  this  number 
10,068,659  were  exchanged  with  European  countries,  an  increase  of 
626,548,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Estimating  the  number 
exchanged  with  the  British  provinces  at  2,476,000,  the  total  number  of 
letters  exchanged  in  the  mails  with  foreign  countries  was  13,600,000. 

Ocean  mail  trantportation. — From  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  the  date 
on  which  the  new  postal  conventions  with  Great  Britain,  Korth  Germany, 
Belginm,  ftc,  came  into  operation,  the  arraugemente  made  by  this 
department  for  the  transatlantic  mail  steamship  service  have  been 
restricted  to  the  outward  mails,  in  accordance  with  the  new  system 
adopted  in  said  convention  that  each  office  shall  make  ite  own  arrange- 
ments for  the  mails  which  it  despatehes,  and  shall,  at  its  own  cost, 
remunerate  the  owners  of  the  steamships  employed  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  same ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  sea  transportation  of  mails  received 
from  Europe  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  has  been  provided  and  paid 
tor  hy  the  respective  foreign  post  departments  despatching  the  same  to 
tltis  oonntry. 

0»Ab 
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From  July  1  to  December  31, 1867,  inclusive,  the  steamers  enql 
by  this  department  in  transporting  mails  in  both  directions  oooi 
mails  the  total  postages  on  which  amounted  to  $491,534  13,  and 
employed  in  same  service  by  foreign  post  departments  conveyed  i 
during  same  period,  the  totaJ  postages  on  which  amounted  to  $566,01 
During  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
inclusive,  the  total  postages  on  mails  sent  to  Europe  under  the 
arrangements  amounted  to  $340,835  54,  and  the  total  postages  on 
received  from  Europe,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $308^019 
these  reduced  amounts  resulting  from  the  reduced  rates  of  interna] 
I)ostage  charged  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  under  Uk 
visions  of  the  new  postal  conventions,  which  came  into  operation  a 
date. 

The  cost  of  the  United  States  transatlantic  mail  steamship  m 
from  July  1  to  December  31,  1867,  under  arrangements  then  m 
allowing  the  sea  postages  as  compensation,  was  $282,017  42,  and 
January  1  to  June  30, 1868,  under  the  new  arrangements,  $139.7i 
a  reduction  of  over  one-half  firom  the  cost  of  the  same  service  dmii 
previous  six  months.  Total  cost  of  transatlantic  service  for  the 
$421,777  44,  being  $129,560  57  less  than  the  preceding  year, 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of  mails  to  and  firom  the  West  I: 
&c.,  by  steamers  receiving  various  rates  of  comx>ensation  withr 
limit  of  the  postages,  was  $70,287  67,  and  the  cost  of  sea  and  ii^l 
conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  Central  and  South  America,  via  Psu 
was  $27,334  33,  making  a  total  expenditure  for  ocean  transportat 
$519,309  44,  exclusive  of  payments  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $497,9: 
made  during  the  year  to  the  steamship  lines  lo  BrazO,  to  Japai 
China,  and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  respectively,  receiving  sd 
grants  fixed  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

POSTAI.  CONVENTIONS  WITH  COUNTRIES   OP  EITROPE. 

Kew  postal  conventions  with  Great  Britain,  the  North  Gorman  I 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  respectively,  the  leading  provisions  of 
were  briefly  stated  in  my  last  report,  were  carried  into  effect  i>n  t 
of  January,  I8685  and  those  concluded  with  Switzerland  and  Itah 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  April,  18G8.  Under  the  provisions  o( 
conventions  important  improvements  have  resulted,  not  only  in  n* 
rates  of  international  postage,  but  in  greater  uniformity  of  |>ostaI  i 
and  enlarged  facilities  of  mail  accommodation.  The  detailed  n»;rul 
arranged  and  adopted  for  the  execution  of  each  of  these  conveutio 
annexed. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  18C7,  before  the  new  convention  wi 
United  Kingdom  of  18th  June,  1867,  went  into  operation,  notii 
given  by  the  British  i)ost  office  to  terminate  the  same  on  the  31st  < 
cember,  1868,  in  accordance  with  the  power  reserved  in  the  2l8t  1 
thereof;  which  notice  w*as  accompanied  by  the  announoemttit  Um 
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Aiitliony  Trollox>e  would  be  despatched  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of 
1868  with  fidl  powers  to  negotiate  a  new  convention  better  calculated  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  The  provisions  of 
a  new  convention  to  supersede  the  present  one  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1869,  were  accordingly  arranged  with  Mr.  TroUox)e  at  Washington  in  ^ 
July  last;  and,  after  adjusting  by  direct  correspondence  between  the  two 
post  departments,  certain  modifications  on  which  Mr.  TroUope  did  not 
consider  himself  authorized  to  treat,  the  modified  convention  was  for- 
mally executed  on  the  24th  of  November  last.  Its  general  provisions 
are  substantially  those  of  the  present  convention.  The  only  change  in 
fhe  existing  rates  of  international  postage  is  a  reduced  charge  on  small 
Iiainphlets,  book  packets,  and  patterns,  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in 
weight;  the  British,  post  office  having  declined  to  assent  to  a  further 
reduction  of  the  international  letter  rate,  but  agreeing  to  consider  the 
question  of  such  reduction  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the 
cbnmiencement  of  the  convention.  A  copy  of  the  new  convention  and  de- 
tailed regulations  for  carrying  the  same  into  execution  is  annexed. 

The  French  government  having  communicated,  through  its  minister  at 
Washington,  an  invitation  to  this  department  to  send  a  special  delegate 
to  Paris  authorized  to  negotiate  and  arrange,  in  person,  the  details  of  a 
new  postal  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France,  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Kasson  was,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1867,  appointed  a  special  com- 
missioner on  behalf  of  this  department  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and  there 
to  negotiate  and  arrange  the  conditions  of  agreement  between  the 
respective  post  departments  of  a  new  convention,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  Stat.es.    Mr.  Kasson's  mission 
was  primarily  and  specially  to  the  French  post  department,  with  authority 
also  to  negotiate  and  settle  the  details  of  new  i)ostal  conventions  with 
the  post  departments  of  Great  Britain,.  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  respect- 
ively, and  conclude  postal  conventions  with  other  European  govermnents, 
sabject  to  like  approval  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
While  Mr.  Kasson  succeeded  in  negotiating  improved  postal  arrange- 
ments with  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  North  Germany,  and  advan- 
tageous conventions  with  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  his 
mission  to  the  French  post  department  failed  to  accomplish  any  revision 
or  modification  of  the  postal  convention  with  France.    It  being  thus 
juade  apparent  to  me,  that  the  French  post  department  was  indisposed 
to  conclude  a  new  convention  modifying  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
"tion  of  March  2, 1857,  in  conformity  with  the  more  liberal  and  improved 
gements  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  other  coimtries 
the  continent  of  Euroi)e,  this  department  was  constrained  to  avail 
itself  of  the  power  reserved  in  the  present  convention  to  terminate  it 
%y  a  previous  notice  of  one  year,  and  notice  was  accordingly  given  on 
'die  8th  of  January  last  to  terminate  the  same  on  the  1st  of  February, 
^Sj860.    Subsequently  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  French  office  for 
new  convention,  Uiis  department  submitting  for  its  consideration  ^^ 


Tbe  i>08t>al  convention  between  tbe  united  Uta 
of  Canada  was  modified,  to  take  effect  on  the  1 
reducing  tbe  aingle  rate  of  international  letter  p 
prepaid,  and  continuing  the  10-cent  rate  for  all  a 
I>aid  letters ;  and  the  like  modification  has  been  i 
respoudence  exchanged  with  Prince  Edward  islan 

POSTAI.    CONTENTION    ESIABLISHmG   AN   ESCHi 
BRITISH   EAST    INDIES. 

A  postal  convention  has  been  concluded  with  tl 
mcnt,  establiabing  and  regulating  an  exchange 
United  States  and  the  Straits'  settlements  and  th 
by  means,  coiyointly,  of  the  United  States  mail  pi 
San  FrMicisco  and  Hong-Kong,  China,  and  tbe 
plying  between  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore,  Calcn 
and  Aden,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed.  Its  pro' 
those  of  the  postal  convention  concluded  between 
the  colonial  government  of  Hong-Kong,  China. 

MATT.  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  JAFAH  J 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1868,  seven  n 
San  Francisco  and  H<Hig-Kong  were  completed  1 
mail  packets  of  the  Japan  and  China  line,  and  twi 
completed  betwee«i  eaid  ports  during  the  quarter 
1868.  The  average  actnal  nmning  time  on  the  outi 
San  Francisco  and  Hong-Kong,  during  this  peric 
dnring  which  tbe  ateomship  Great  Bepnblio  was 
accident  in  mid-ooeon,)  was  39  days  21  honrs,  aai 
the  inward  voynges.    ^e  Great  Bepnblio  on  ber  o 
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and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  outward  voyage  was  by  this  accident 
protracted  eight  days,  the  round  Toyage  to  Hong-Kong  and  return  was 
terminated  at  San  Francisco  within  two  days  of  the  regular  schedule 
time.  The  timely  precaution  of  the  contractors  in  providing  a  spare 
ship  at  Yokohama,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an  interruption  of 
the  service,  and  the  energy  which  they  manifested  on  this  occasion  in 
completing  the  round  voyage  \^ith  as  little  delay  to  the  mails  as  possible, 
are  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  new  steamer  Japan,  4,350  tons  government  register,  was  added 
to  the  line  in  August  last,  and  the  company  state  that  they  expect  to 
place  the  America  in  service  during  the  coming  summer,  thus  completing 
the  full  number  of  four  steamers  required  by  the  contract,  although  three 
only  are  actually  required  to  perform  monthly  voyages,  the  fourth  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  relieving  the  others  in  case  of  repairs  or  accidents 
The  branch  line  between  Yokohama  and  Shanghai,  touching  at  Hiogo 
and  Nagasaki,  has  been  run  in  regular  connection  with  the  main  line, 
and  has  proved  a  very  important  addition  to  the  service.  The  qualified 
permission  granted  by  the  department  to  the  contractors  in  April,  1867, 
to  terminate  the  voyage  of  the  large  ships  at  Yokohama,  and  to  employ 
one  or  more  branch  steamships  of  a  less  size  to  do  the  service  between 
Yokohama  and  Hong-Kong,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last 
report^  was  not  executed,  the  company  notifying  the  department  of  its 
decision  not  to  avail  itself  of  said  permission,  but  to  continue  the  service 
by  the  large  ships  to  Hong-Kong  as  provided  by  the  contract.  In  like 
manner  the  company  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  authority  given  at  the 
same  time  to  change  the  Japan  port  of  calling  from  Yokohama  to  Osaka, 
their  president  deciding  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  that  of  the  company  to  make  such  change. 

The  regular  monthly  trips  provided  for  by  the  law  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  this  service,  and  by  the  contract  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  dels^ed  by  unavoidable  causes,  which  have  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  were  begun  on  the  3d  of  June,  1868,  and  have  since  been 
regularly  maintained. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  discovery  by  American  citizens  of  a  small  group 
of  islands  midway  between  Galifomia  and  China,  and  conveniently 
situated  with  respect  to  this  steamship  route,  would  have  resulted  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  by  relieving  the  steamships  from 
the  necessity  of  carrying  the  great  weight  of  coal  required  for  consump- 
tion on  their  long  voyage  of  5,000  miles,  and  the  efforts  of  the  contractors 
to  effect  this  desirable  improvement  were  regarded  with  great  interest. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  surveys  made  by  officers  of  the  navy,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  steamship  company,  demonstrated  that  the  project  was 
impracticable  of  execution  at  present,  owing  to  shoalness  of  water  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  If  it  should  prove  feasible,  however,  as  I 
am  informed  is  the  opinion  of  competent  naval  officers  whose  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  sulgect^  to  obtain  the  necessary  increased  depth 
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of  water  on  the  bar,  by  a  reasonable  exi>enditiiTe,  the  proprietj  ail 
expediency  of  ondertaking  the  work  would  be  a  question  wortfay  tk 
attention  of  our  government,  as  well  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
as  for  otlier  public  advantages  of  a  national  and  oonunercial  chmda; 
that  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly-growing  importance  of  onr  relations,  pcditical 
and  commercial,  with  the  great  empires  of  China  and  Japan,  imd  of  tk 
prospective  development  of  our  Pacific  States,  as  well  as  of  the  tenitoy 
west  of  the  Bocky  mountains  and  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  rich  ii 
natural  resources,  but  now  sparsely  peopled,  it  becomes  an  impoitni 
question  for  consideration  whether  provision  should  not  be  made  Cor  a 
increase  and  extension  of  the  service  on  the  Japan  and  China  mail  liie: 
While  submitting  this  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  and  withott 
being  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestions  at  present  as  to  detaOs,  I  an 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  govemment  tad 
people  of  the  United  States  require  that  the  i)eriod  of  the  completioD  of 
the  Pacific  railway  across  our  continent  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  ia» 
without  making  adequate  provision  for  placing  its  western  terminus  at 
San  Francisco  in  at  least  semi-monthly  communication  with  China  aad 
Japan.  Any  legislation  with  this  object  should  follow  the  safe  aod 
practicable  precedent  furnished  by  the  successful  working  of  the  ici 
authorizing  the  present  service. 

HAIL  STEAMSHIP  SEBVIGE  TO  BRAZIL  AND  TO  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLASML 

Therequired  numberofmonthly  tripshave  been  satisfactorily  perfoniMd 
by  the  contractors  on  the  mail  steamship  route  between  New  Toric  and  Sio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  the  average  time  occupied  on  the  outward  voyages  being 
27  days  8  hours,  and  on  the  inward  voyages  26  days ;  and  on  the  mafl 
steamship  route  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  (Hawaiian  Island*: 
the  contractors  performed  eight  round  trips  from  ISth  October,  1867,  to 
30th  June,  1868,  the  average  length  of  the  outward  voyages  being  II 
days  1  hour,  and  of  the  inward  voyages  12  days  3  hours. 

PROPOSED  CONTRACT  WITH  "  THE  COMMEBCIAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY.* 

I  have  had  under  careful  consideration  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  27, 1868,  authorizing  and  empowering  the  Port- 
niaster  General  "to  contnict  with  the  Commercial  Navigation  Companr 
of  the  State  of  New  York — a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  erf  ibf 
State  of  New  York,  under  a  si>ecial  charter  passed  by  the  legislatui^  d 
824id  State,  under  the  date  of  April  23,  1866 — for  the  weekly  or  Btm- 
Nvtvkly  conveyance  of  all  European  and  foreign  mails  of  the  Uailri 
States  between  New  York  and  Bremen,  touching  at  Southampton^ 
huul,  or  Liverpool,  touching  at  Queenstown,  in  first-class 
v^^toamships,  to  be  constructed  in  the  United  States^  and 
loun^auy,  tor  a  term  not  exceeding  tiileen  years;*'  andM 
exuuuuation  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  in  i 
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ney  (xeneral  on  the  legal  questions  involved,  I  decided,  in  the  exer- 
»f  the  discretion  given  to  me,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  a 
act  with  said  company  for  only  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  mail  ser- 
to  Europe,  and  accordingly  declined  to  execute  a  contract  in  the 
ler  and  on  the  conditions  therein  stated.  I  have,  however,  advised 
company  of  my  willingness  to  make  a  conditional  contract,  subject 
e  approval  of  Congress,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  United  States 
to  Europe  by  American  steamships,  of  sufficient  number  to  perform 
ifit  four  outward  trips  per  week — ^that  being  the  present  number  of 
ly  mails  to  Europe— and  with  the  additional  stipulations  necessary 
sure  regularity  and  efficiency  in  the  service  always  inserted  in 
i  mail  steamship  contracts;  said  contract  to  be  approved  by  Con- 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  or  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  same. 
lew  of  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  I  eamestiy  commend 
roposed  contract  to  the  careful  consideration  and  action  of  Congress. 

CONTHOJANCE    OF   MAIL    SERVICE    IN    TEHB    OF    WAR. 

illy  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor,  Postmaster 
ral  Dennison,  in  his  annual  report  of  November  2, 1864,  that  pro- 
1  should  be  made,  by  treaty  stipulations  between  nations  or  other- 
for  the  exceptional  treatment  of  regular  mail  packets  in  time  of 
by  authorizing  such  packets,  under  proper  safeguards  against  the 
portation  of  i>ersons  or  articles  contraband  of  war,  to  continue  their 
^tion  without  impediment  or  interruption. 

:;h  a  principle  ought  to  be  universally  recognized  and  adopted,  as 
^vemments  and  peoples  have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
ar  and  uninterrupted  postal  communications  between  nations  in 
of  war;  and  I  respectftdly  recommend  that  the  Postmaster  General 
thorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  President,  to' 
porate  such  a  stipulation  in  the  postal  conventions  already  con- 
d,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  with  foreign  governments. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

B  operations  of  the  appointment  office  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
> 

t)er  of  post  offices  established  during  the  year 2,167 

l>er  discontinued 849 

ase  of  offices 1,318 

t)er  of  offices  in  ox>eration  on  June  30, 1867 25,163 

l)er  of  offices  in  operation  on  June  30, 1868 26,481 

t)er  of  offices  subject  to  appointment  by  the  PresidcSnt 849 

t)er  by  the  Postmaster  General 26,632 

Changes  made  during  the  year. 

ointments  made  to  fill  vacancies  by  resignations 4,021 

lintments  made  to  fill  vacancies  by  removals 1,194 

lintments  made  to  fill  vacancies  by  change  of  name  v\xid^V\/(^^      V^ 
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Appointments  made  to  fill  vaeancies  by  death  of  postmastere. . .  ! 
Appointments  made  to  fill  vacanciesby  establishment  of  new  oAee»  11 
ITnmber  of  qases  acted  upon ^ 

Special  agenU,  route  agents^  mailrnmte  mcnengen^  po&tal-milKmjf  dn 
local  agentSy  and  baggage-masters  in  service  during  ike  fiMoal  jgetr  tsik 
June  30, 1868. 

0 


49  special  agents,  five  of  whom  are  in  charge  of  the  mafls 
between  San  Francisco,  China  and  Ji^pan,  at  a  crai- 
pensation  each  of  $1,600  a  year,  and  $2  a  day  for  sab- 

sistence. $121,  OK 

400  route  agents 478,3» 

54  mail-route  messengers 29,m 

232  postal  railway  clerks 274,300 

69  local  agents 48,  IC6 

150  baggage-masters 9,000 


961,  o;o 


LBTTES-CASBIEBS. 

The  free-delivery  system  has  been  in  operation  daring  the  year  id 
of  the  principal  cities.    It  has  continued  to  grow  in  popular  tkror.  i 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  supplanted  the  general  and  box  deliveries. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Cleveland,  Louisville,  and  other  dti 
the  number  of  post-office  boxes  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  bo 
is  cx)n£ideutly  entertained  that  this  mode  of  delivery  wUl  nltimati 
i^upersede  all  others.    Its  necessity  iu  large  cities  is  illastrated  by  t 
single  example  of  New  York,  with  its  6,000  boxes  reprc8entiu;r  30,fl 
names,  any  one  of  which  ea^h  sorting  clerk  must  be  able  to  recall  i 
associate  with  the  proper  box  on  the  instant,  a  work  in]x>os8il>Ie  to 
done  ^vithout  liability  to  error.    This  difficulty  necessarily  inrrvai 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  finds  no  remedy  (for  the  reason  rtat< 
in  the  multiplication  of  clerks. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  known  to  me  is  the  deliverv  bv  carri 
which,  after  years  of  experience,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  pria 
pal  postal  departments  of  Eutoikj,  and  which,  by  inducing  the  habit 
directing  letters  to  street  and  nimiber,  renders  the  sorting  compai 
tively  simple,  and  the  delivery  accurate  and  reliable. 

Wiiere  the  system  has  Ix^en  judiciously  and  energeticaUy  condnctr 
the  people  have  not  been  backward  in  acknowledging  its  merits,  m 
availing  themselves  of  its  benefits. 
11  The  experience  acquired  by  carriers  has  greatly  facilitated 

and  enabled  them  to  ix^rform  an  additional  amoiint  of  w 
proportionate  labor. 
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I  would  here  respectfully  suggest  that  some  legislative  expression 
favoring  the  retention  of  experienced  and  efficient  carriers  would,  by 
making  their  tenure  of  office  dei)endent  on  themselves,  conduce  to  more 
exemplary  conduct,  better  order,  and  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 
It  would,  besides,  give  stability  to  the  system,  conciliate  public  confi- 
dence towards  it,  and  extend  its  useftOness. 

While  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  postage  on  local  matter  has 
increased,  in  some  cities,  as  high  as  300  per  cent.,  during  the  last  four 
years,  still  exi)erience  has  shown  that,  in  general,  the  jiostage  from  this 
source  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  mode  of  delivery,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  cities.  This,  however,  should  not  be  exjieeted,  nor 
can  it  be  used  as  an  argument  against  it,  since  the  local  matter  consti- 
tutes a  very  small  portion  of  the  matter  handled.  Besides,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  this  delivery  must  operate  to  increase  mail  letters  as  well  as 
local,  but  whether  in  the  same  ratio  cannot  now  be  determined  for  want 
of  the  proper  data. 

Its  benefits  are  also  observable  in  the  more  thorough  and  accurate 
delivery  of  letters,  especially  in  the  populous  cities  where  there  are  so 
many  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  street  and  number  serving  to  iden- 
tify the  person  addressed.  Many  of  these  letters  would  without  the 
carrier's  delivery  be  advertised  and  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office  to  be 
there  destroyed,  or  returned  to  the  tcriters  at  considerable  exj^ense  to 
the  department,  and  after  many  vexatious  disappointments  to  corre- 
spondents. 

The  aggregate  results  for  the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  figures : 

The  number  of  letter-carriers  employed  was  1,198 ;  mail  letters  de- 
livered 64,349,486;  local  letters  delivered  14,081,906;  newspapers  de- 
livered 16,910,715 }  letters  collected  63,164,625 ;  amount  paid  carriers, 
including  incidental  expenses,  $995,934  59 ;  postages  on  local  matter 
$475,982  36.    (See  tabular  statements  in  the  appendix.) 

READJUSTMENT  OF  SALARIES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  2d  section  of  the  postal  act  approved 
July  1, 1864,  iK)stmasters  are  now  paid  stated  salaries,  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  business  done,  instead  of  commissions,  as  formerly. 
These  salaries  have  to  be  reviewed  and  readjusted  once  in  two  years, 
throwing  upon  this  office  a  large  amoimt  of  extra  labor. 

The  reacyustment  for  the  two  years  commencing  July  1, 1868,  is  now 
80  &r  completed  as  to  show  that  the  salaries  of  26,481  postmasters  will 
amount  to  $4,648,137.    This  business  is  continually  upon  the  increase,  as 
will  appear  by  a  comparison  with  the  two  previous  adjustments. 
Vdr  the  two  ytan-  oommeaclng  July  1, 1864,  the  salaries 

-*»«mil»dto ^...^ $3,383,381 

July  1, 1866,  the  salaries 

4,033,728 

itijf  ly  1868^  (as  before 
.^ 4,648,137 
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in  view  of  the  great  importance  and  responsibility  of  this  teanchtf 
business,  I  would  respectfully  request  authority  to  i^point  one  addi- 
tional fouith-dass  derk  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

BLANK  AGENCY. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  14th  section  of  an  act  to  further  timed 
the  postal  laws,  approved  July  27, 1868,  a  blank  agency  for  the  distribi- 
tion  of  blanks,  wrapping  paper,  twine,  letter  balances,  and  marking-staBpi 
to  the  several  post  offices  in  the  United  States  has  been  establiiMtt 
Washington,  and  the  agencies  heretofore  in  operation  at  New  Yoi^  mi 
Buffido  have  been  discontinued.  This  change  was  deemed  impoftvl 
and  necessary,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy  in  the  distribatioQ  of  tk 
articles  named,  but  because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  property  to  W 
purchased  and  distributed,  as  well  as  that  the  operations  of  the  agavT 
might  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  department ;  and  tk 
wisdom  of  Congress  in  authorizing  its  establishment  has  been  ftiUy  deoHft^ 
Btrated  by  the  recent  development  of  startling  frauds  perx>etrated  upm 
the  department  under  the  old  system. 

The  agency  has  been  organized  by  the  apx)ointment  of  a  competent  ttd 
reliable  sui)erintendent — an  assistant  superintendent  of  tried  inte^ntr 
and  long  exx)erience  in  the  business,  with  the  necessary  cderks  and  faibor* 
ers  to  insure  a  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  devoKvd 
upon  them. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  post  offices  in  t8G7,  over  the  number  ii 
operation  in  1866,  was  1,135.  The  increase  in  1808,  over  the  number  ii 
operation  in  1867,  was  1,318. 

The  number  of  x>08tal  railway  clerks  in  18G5  was  64 ;  the  number  ii 
1860,  83;  the  number  in  1807, 170;  the  number  in  1868,  232. 

Tlie  annual  salaries  of  postal  clerks  in  1805  aggregated $75,  OW 

Salaries  in  1800 %,i»0 

Salaries  in  1807 197,300 

Salaries  in  1808 1>74,30Q 

Increase  of  route  agents  between  1805  and  1808 113 

Aggregate  increase  of  compensation $148, 86^ 

Special  attention  is  called  to  this  increase  of  postal  clerks  and  roQV 
agents  and  to  the  increase  in  their  compensation.  The  service  has 
required,  and  will  continue  to  require,  an  increase  in  this  class  of  depsrt- 
meutal  agents  and  employes.  Congress  passed  laws  authorizing  an 
increase  in  compensation  of  route  agents,  postal  clerks,  and  letter-carriers. 
1  have  increased  the  compensation  of  these  men  so  far  as  I  have  betii 
able,  and  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pay  them  still  higher  saiU* 
ries.    TUoy  are  not  paid  enough,  any  of  them. 

The  number  of  letter-carriers  has  been  increased  from  757  in  1865,  to 
1,198  in  1808.  The  amount  paid  them,  including  incidental  expeuae*, » 
$905,934  59.  These  men,  also,  are  insufficiently  paid,  and  I  would  increMt 
their  compensation  if  in  my  power 
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DEAD  LETTERS* 

whole  number  of  letters  of  all  classes  received  during  the  year 
the  30th  June  last,  by  actual  count,  was  4,162,144,  showing  a 
kse  of  144,364  letters  from  the  number  egtimaied  to  have  been  received 
J  the  previous  year. 

these  letters  3,995,066  were  domestic  letters ;  167,078  were  foreign, 
ere  returned  unopened  to  the  countries  where  they  originated, 
domestic  letters  received  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

ary  dead  letters 3,029,461 

and  hotel  letters 522,677 

ilable 363,898 

ious  addresses 9,190 

teredletters 3,282 

tted  from  foreign  countries 66,558 

he  examination  of  domestic  dead  letters  for  disposition,  1,736,867 
found  to  be  either  not  susceptible  of  being  returned,  or  of  no 
bance,  circulars,  &c.,  and  were  destroyed.  About  333,000  more 
lestroyed  after  an  effort  to  return  them,  making  about  51  per  cent, 
yed.  The  remainder  were  classified  and  returned  to  the  owners  as 
practicable. 

whole  number  returned  was  2,258,199,  of  which  about  84  per  cent, 
lelivered  to  owners,  and  16  per  cent,  returned  to  department, 
titeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  letters  contained  $95,169  52 
18  of  $1  and  upwards,  of  which  16,061  letters,  containing  $86,638  66, 
lelivered  to  owners,  and  2,124,  containing  $7,862  36,  were  filed  or 
3r  disposition ;  14,082  contained  $3,436  68,  in  sums  less  than  $1, 
Lch  12,513,  containing  $3,120  70,  were  delivered  to  owners;  17,750 
ned  checks,  drafts,  deeds,  and  otlier  papers  of  value,  representing 
lue  of  $3,609,271  80 ;  of  these  16,809  were  restored  to  the  owners, 
II  were  returned  and  filed ;  13,964  contained  books,  jewelry,  and 
articles  of  property,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $8,500 ;  of  these 
were  forwarded  for  delivery,  and  9,911  were  delivered  to  owners ; 
1  contained  photographs,  postage  stamps,  and  articles  of  small 
of  which  114,666  were  delivered  to  owners,  and  2,068,842  letters 
ed  had  no  enclosures. 

s,  of  the  ordinary  dead  letters  forwarded  from  this  ofSce,  about 
cent,  were  delivered,  and  of  the  valuable  dead  letters,  (classed  as 
'  and  minor,)  about  89  per  cent,  were  delivered, 
decrease  of  money  letters  received  (about  3,000)  is  probably  owing 
growing  use  of  money  orders  for  the  transmission  of  small  sums, 
ninent  among  the  causes  of  the  non-delivery  of  letters  is  the 
lable  character  of  many  of  them,  ascertained  during  the  past  year 
^63,898  letters,  showing  a  decrease  of  79,888  from  the  previous  year. 
*8e,  290,448  were  detained  for  non-payment  of  postage;  58,387 
ed  for  misdirection  or  want  of  proper  address;  13,470  were 
used  to  places  for  which  no  mail  service  had  been  established^  osksl 
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1,593  had  no  address  whatever.  There  were  also  returned  23,425  kn 
addiessed  to  persons  stopping  temporarily  at  hotels,  departures  ori 
arrivals  preventing  delivery,  and  9,1^0  found  to  be  addressed  to  fictib 
names.  These  are  mostly  cases  where  the  causes  of  non-delivery  ap| 
from  the  letters  themselves,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  deliver  then. 
The  number  of  dead  letters  returned  during  the  year  to  foreign  cm 
tries  was  184,183,  and  the  number  received  from  foreign  conntriei' 
66,558.  It  frirther  appears  that  out  of  4,666,673  letters  mailed  to 
United  States  through  British,  French,  and  German  maila,  12&M 
2^^  per  cent.)  were  returned  to  Europe  as  dead  letters;  and  ooi 
5,401,986  letters  forwarded  from  this  country  through  those  mailfv,  31 
(or  -^  per  cent.)  were  returned  as  dead  letters,  showing  an  extraordii 
discrepancy  between  the  prox)ortion  of  dead  letters  received  from  En 
and  the  proportion  returned  from  the  United  States  to  Eoropean  comiti 
This  difference  is  doubtless  largely  owing  to  causes  existing  in  i 
cotmtry  which  do  not  operate  in  the  same  proportion  in  Europe. 

The  geographical  extent  of  the  United  States  and  Territories  as 
largely  unsettled,  the  constant  arrival  of  emigrants  in  search  of  i 
homes  in  remote  re^ons,  and  the  continual  changing  of  places  of  ab 
in  a  sparsely  settled  country,  all  operate  to  increase  the  difficulty  in 
delivery  of  foreign  letters. 

The  aggregate  of  postal  letter  service  during  the  year  is  estimata 
720,000,000,  and  the  proportion  of  domestic  dead  letters  to  the  numbt 
domestic  letters  mailed  is  about  one  to  126. 

There  were  received  at  this  office,  during  the  fiscal  year,  5,4o0  ^ 
cations  for  letters,  of  which  1,151  were  answered  satisfactorily,  the  let 
applied  for  being  found.  About  one-third  of  these  applications  wt- r 
ordinary  letters  without  enclosures,  no  record  of  them  being  ke]4 
search  for  them  being  useless. 

The  amount  of  money  taken  from  all  dead  letters  undeliverHl  s: 
last  report  and  deposited  in  the  United  States  treasury  was  ^27,%T 
The  amount  realized  from  sales  of  waste  paper  and  deposited 
$1,280  42. 

POSTAL  MONEY-OBBEB  SYSTEM. 

The  number  of  money-order  oflaces  now  in  operation  is  1,40s.    S 
the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  245  additional  oflBces  have  beene* 
lished  and  one  office  has  been  discontinued. 
The  number  of  orders  issued  diuing  the  year  was  831,937, 

of  the  aggregate  value  of $16, 197, 8S 

The  number  of  orders  paid  was  836,940, 

amounting  to $15,976,501  11 

To  which  is  to  bo  added  the  amount  of 

orders  repaid  to  purchasers 142, 035  92 

Total  of  payments IM 

Excess  of  issues  over  i)ayments 
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^  The  last  Annual  Beport  shows  that  dming  the  fiscal  year  endiag  June 
■  30  the  aggregate  amount  of  orders  issued  was  $9,229^  327  72,  and  of 
>  orders  paid  and  repaid  $0,071,240  73.  Hence  it  appears  that  durii^ 
ii  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  an  increase  in  tiie  amount  of  <»rder8  issued 
i  of  75  per  cent.,  and  in  the  amount  of  orders  paid  of  77  per  cent,  over  the 
i  corresx>onding  transactions  of  the  previous  year.  This  large  and  con- 
1  stant  increase  from  year  to  year  in  Uie  amount  of  the  money-<^er  busi- 
I  ness  plainly  indicates  the  great  utility  of  this  system  for  the  public,  as 
i  a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  transmitting  small  sums  of  money 
;    through  the  mail. 

I  The  average  sum  for  which  money  orders  were  issued  last  year  was 
;  $19  47,  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year,  $19  45.  The 
!  number  of  duplicates  was  3,873,  of  which  3,792  were  issued  as  substi- 
tutes for  originals  lost  in  themails  oroUierwise;  68  were  in  lieu  of  orders 
rendered  invalid  because  not  presented  for  payment  until  more  than  one 
year  after  date,  and  23  to  replace  orders  made  invalid  in  consequence  of 
bearing,  contrary  to  law,  more  than  one  endorsement. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  a^usted  and 
stated  by  the  Auditor,  were  as  follows,  viz : 

RECEIPTS. 

Foes  on  money  orders  issued $124,487  00 

Premium  received  on  exchange 16  19 


124,603  19 


EXFENDITI7RE8. 


Commissions  to  postmasters  and  allowances  for 

clerk  hire $65,271  36 

Allowances  for  remittances  lost  in  the  mails. . .    1,769  00 
Incidental  expenses  for  stationery  and  fixtures.    3,304  68 


70,345  04 


Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 54,158  15 


Being  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  firom  the  transaction  of 
the  money-order  business. 

Under  existing  law  post  office  blanks  of  every  description  are  fur- 
nished exclusively  by  the  Congressional  IMnter,  heskOQ  the  cost  of  money- 
order  blanks  used  by  postmasters  is  not  included  in  ihe  forgoing  state- 
xoent  of  expenditwes. 

In  the  tnouMietiw  of  .tihe  mmey-oEder  buaiiiefls  the  smaller  offices 

tfWMBy  i«twe  .lawp/^wijBflBd  Ibaa  ^Onej  ftajj  in  conaeqiienoe  of  the  general 

^'MM  tew  «f  tcade  wA  ooouneroe.    For  the 

UL0lk  tb^  Iwser  post  offices  gieaUy 
f  jilid  ittter  with  spitteifiiit  fbnds 


.1J„ 


after  a  reasonable  time,  credit  for  the  amonnt  ol 
allowed,  provided  it  is  proved,  after  a  thorough 
circnmstances  of  the  case  by  the  8i)ecial  agent,  t 
only  Best  the  money  in  a  registered  package,  ba 
strictly  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  dep^tmt 
most  keep  an  exact  description  of  the  notes  remi 
be  ready  to  prore  by  the  testimony  of  a  disintc 
enclosed  these  notes  in  a  secure  package,  wluc 
mode  prescribed,  and  duly  despatched  in  the  mt 
above  stated,  the  sum  of  $1,709  was  allowed  i 
lost  remittances.  In  addition  to  this  amount  i 
was  made  to  the  postmaster  at  Austin,  Texas,  i 
remittances,  proved  conclusively  to  have  been  di 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1868  to  the  postmaster  atl 
These  remittances  were  stolen  by  a  clerk  in  the  p< 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  special  agents  foi 
investigated  the  case  and  caused  the  arrest  a 
alleged  depredator.  The  allowance  in  this  inst 
made,  and  notice  thereof  transmitted  to  the  Andi 
in  his  report,  and  will  t;hcreforc  be  included  in  his 

The  sum  of  81,205,253  01  was  transferred  b; 
postjige  to  the  money K>rder  account,  to  enable  th 
sentctl  for  payment  at  times  when  their  money-o 
cieut  for  the  purpos&  On  the  other  hand,  tlio  tr 
order  to  the  postage  account  amonnted  to  $1,217, 
close  of  the  year,  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  fonnei 

Applicition  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  this 
past  year  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  wh( 
qocntly  visit  Panama,  New  Grenada,  for  tiw  eati 
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well  as  the  numerous  American  sailors  who  frequent  the  port.  For  like 
reasons  it  seems  desirable  that  a  money-order  office  should  be  ox)ened  at 
Aspinwall.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  Postmaster  General 
be  authorized  to  establish  an  agency  at  each  of  the  cities  in  question,  for 
the  issue  and  payment  of  money  orders  by  the  United  States  consul,  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  at  money-order  post- 
offices  in  the  United  States.  These  two  consuls  at  present  act  as  agents 
ef  this  department  for  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  mail  matter.  The 
addition  of  the  money-order  business  to  these  duties  would  involve  an 
increase  of  responsibility  and  of  clerical  labor,  for  which  they  should 
receive  an  additional  allowance  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  business 
transacted. 

The  department  is  at  present  engaged  in  arranging  the  details  of  a 
convention  for  the  interchange  of  postal  money  orders  between  certain 
money-order  post  offices  of  this  country  and  those  of  Switzerland.  After 
it  shall  have  been  put  into  successful  operation,  similar  arrangements 
will  gradually  be  made  with  other  foreign  countries  which  may  desire 
the  establishment  of  an  international  moifey-order  system. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  law  requires  the  salaries  of  postmasters  to  be  adjusted  once  in  two 
years.  The  aggregate  salaries  of  postmasters,  as  revised  July  1, 18G4, 
was  $3,383,381  77.  As  adjusted  July  1, 1866,  the  sum  was  $4,033,728  17. 
As  adjusted  July  1^  1868,  the  sum  was  $4,545,888.  The  increase  in  a 
little  over  two  years,  from  June,  1866,  to  and  including  July,  1868,  was 
#1,162,506  23.  This  increase  of  salaries,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by 
law,  is  encouraging.  It  is  based  solely  upon  the  continual  increase  of 
tbe  business  of  the  department  and  of  the  people. 

The  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  postal  service,  based  as  it  is  upon 
public  necessity  and  public  demand,  instead  of  being  cause  of  dis- 
oonragement,  is  a  subject  of  congratulation.  The  restoration  of  so  large 
ft  part  of  the  postal  service,  suspended  during  the  war,  and  the  new  ser- 
vice created  by  Congress  since  the  close  of  the  war,  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  service  in  operation  at  that  time,  have  produced  a  less 
deficiency  than  existed  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  previous  to  1860. 

The  proportion  of  deficiency  to  revenue  is  far  less  now  than  then,  not- 
withstanding the  service  is  very  much  greater  than  ever  before.  In  1859 
*  fhe  sum  of  the  deficiency  was  only  one  million  less  than  the  entire  rev- 
enue. In  1860  the  sum  of  the  deficiency  was  about  three  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  entire  revenue.  For  the  year  1868 
fhe  deficiency  is  ten  millions  less  than  the  entire  revenue.  The  miyority 
of  the  southern  States  have  never  paid  their  own  expenses  for  postal 
service.  They  will  not  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  none  of  the  States  or  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  have  ever  paid  a  revenue  equal  to  their  postal  expenses. 
The  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  mails  in  all  new  States  and  Terri- 
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torieB,  and  in  all  sponely  populated  portioiiB  of  tbe  eoontty,  nsfw  k« 
been  paid  by  those  States  or  Temtories  oat  of  their  own  lev^^  its 
only  as  popolataon  and  business  inetease,  and  the  conntiy  ia  devdopel, 
that  postal  service  can  be  self-snstaining. 

The  idea  that  the  Post  Office  Depaartment  «an  be  adf-sostainiBibliite 
present  condition  of  the  eonntry,  is  absud.  It  cannot  be,  and  ou^Mt 
to  be,  for  fifty  years  to  come.  Iheievenneairilllargely  incfease^Hln 
will  expenditnres.  Tenyearahenceleetimato  theezpenaeaoftliePoil 
Office  I>eparfaDientat$40,OOOyOeO,andthexeveniie8  at  $90^000,^  TUi 
increase  most  go  on  as  h«g  as  the  coontry  proqpera,  and  miaoniyigD- 
cultnraly  and  commerdal  bnbinees  increases.  The  mines  are  not  yet  aS 
developed.  The  lands  are  not  all  cultivated.  The  rivera  are  not  all 
navigated.  The  railroads  are  not  all  surveyed*  The  citiea  aie  not  sB 
built  The  sea  has  not  given  us  all  we  have  a  right  to  exact  Onrcoaa- 
try  is  not  finished.  Until  it  is  finished,  he  is  not  a  wiae  noraasgaaooi 
man  who  assumes  that  the  postal  service  wiD  pay  fbr  itaeUl 

The  Poet  Office  Department  can  be  made  sdf-aoataining  in  one  nji 
and  that  is  by  cutting  off  thrfpostal  service  in  the  States  andTeBiliMi 
wnere  the  receipts  for  postages  are  not  equal  to  expenses.  This  woril 
exclude  all  but  Iowa  and  Missouri  west  of  the  Miymssippi,  and  sD  tti 
States  overborne  by  the  rebellion.  It  could  fkirther  eoonomin  by  vitt* 
drawing  all  aid  ftom  the  China,  Brasil,  and  Sandwidi  Idands  steaaiNp 
lines,  thus  saving  $726,000.  It  could  save  $005,000  Iqr  abcdishtag  the 
letter-carrier  system  fi>r  the  cities.  It  could  also  economiae  to  tbeexfeat 
of  over  $700,000  by  overturning  the  system  of  postal  cars.  It  is  Ine 
that  in  public  estimation  the  letter-carriers  for  cities  are  thouj^t  to  be 
almost  indi8X)ensable,  but  the  system  costs  money  a^id  brings  small  lev- 
cuue.  It  is  all  disbursement  and  no  receipt  What  if  hcza  12  to  24  boon 
are  teved  in  the  transmission  of  mails  between  WashingUm  and  GiodB- 
uati,  or  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  and  the  whole  west  and  northwest,  by  tben 
travelling  post  offices,  which  put  off  and  receive  mails  while  tnveDoc 
at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  which  receive  mails,  make  up  mails,  ^ai 
distribute  mails  as  they  go  hurrying  along  t  It  costs  money,  and  Iks 
government,  like  a  miser,  can  keep  its  money  in  its  chest  It  gives  ai 
return  and  helps  nobody,  but  is  safely  hoarded.  A  halting,  timid,  iDA- 
eral  policy  like  this  will  save  one  million  and  lose  twenty.  Eveiy  doDtf 
put  out  by  the  government  in  subsidies  to  build  railroads,  in  sabfliditf 
to  aid  ocean  commerce,  in  liberal  appropriaticms  to  open  liioes  of  tairi 
and  develop  material  resources  in  a  great  nation  like  this,  is  money  P^  , 
out  at  exorbitant  usury,  and  will  bring  returns  in  devdoj^neut  of  iSBl^ 
rial  wealth,  and  in  making  the  nation  great  and  rich  and.  strong  in  ovST 
thing  of  value  and  interest  to  a  great  people. 

FSAJNKXNG. 

I  have  twice  in  my  annual  reports  called  attention  to  thegrosBibV 
of  the  {ranking  privilege.    It  becomes  my  duty  again  to  qpeakof  A* 
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frauds  perjietrated  ui>on  the  revenues  of  the  Post  OiBce  Department  by 
these  abuses.  I  have  had  occasion  frequently  during  the  past  year  t<> 
call  the  attention  of  members  of  Congress  to  the  use  of  their  names  in 
sending  mailable  matter  free  under  a  fao  Hmile  frank.  Three  dollars 
will  buy  the /oc  nimile  frank  of  any  member  of  Congress,  and  the  use  of 
it  by  claim  agents  and  business  men  in  cities  in  sending  books,  periodi- 
cals, letters,  and  business  circulars,  defrauds  the  department  out  of 
immense  sums  of  money.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  depart- 
ment by  this  species  of  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  has  amounted  to 
from  one  million  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  during  the  past  yo^ir. 
On  former  occasions  I  have  urged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  continuance  of 
this  serious  cheat  in  the  use  of  names  of  members  of  Congress  without 
fheir  knowledge  or  consent,  that  tlie  law  be  so  changed  as  to  require  the 
written  signature  of  the  person  exercising  the  franking  privilege  upou 
ihe  matter  franked;  and  to  relieve  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus 
of  great  labor,  that  a  franking  clerk  be  authorized  by  law  for  each 
deimrtuieut  of  the  government,  with  the  right  to  frank  all  matter  per- 
taining to  the  depaitment  for  which  he  is  so  appointed;  and  to  relievo 
members  of  Congress  from  great  labor  and  care,  that  one  or  more  frank- 
ing clerks  be  appointed  for  each  house  of  Congress  to  frank  such  letters 
and  public  documents  as  it  is  desirable  to  send  free  through  the  mails. 
I  have  thus  far  failed  to  secure  any  attention  to  these  urgent  ap][)eals, 
and  am  becoming  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  abuse  which  is 
becoming  systematized  and  which  is  so  severe  a  tax  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  department  is  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege  altogether. 

POST  OFFICES  IN  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  the  government  has  purchased,  for  a  large  sum 
of  money,  a  very  valuable  site  for  a  post  office  and  for  revenue  offices. 
It  10  of  very  great  importance,  both  to  the  postal  and  revenue  service, 
that  at  as  eai'ly  a  day  as  possible  plans  for  buildings  should  be  adopted 
and  appropriations  made  to  erect  them.    There  is  no  occasion  for  any 
delay,  and  every  reason  that  economy  and  public  necessity  can  suggest 
"wliy  the  work  e^ould  go  immediately  forward.    Boston  is  the  capital  of 
^evf^  England,  and  the  government  ought  to  erect  public  buildings  there 
^wlueh  would  gratify  the  pride  of  that  people  and  do  honor  to  itselfl 
I  mnst  again  urge  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  erect  a  suitable 
office  in  the  city  of  New  York.    A  most  eligible  site  has  been  pur- 
there  for  this  purpose.    The  necessities  of  the  public  service 
that  there  shall  be  no  further  delay  in  this  case.    The  building 
occupied  for  a  post  office  is  what  is  left  of  an  old  church.    It  is 
EMktched  and  battered,  full  of  dark  comers  and  discomforts.    The  sun- 
can  scarcely  i)enetrate  its  gloomy  interior.    Gas  is  burnt  there  day 
night,  and  men  work  by  it.    It  is  over  an  old  graveyard,  and  under 
TOtten  floors  lie  skuUs  and  bones,  and  the  damp  mould  of  dead  men. 
removing  the  floors  for  repairs  a  short  time  ago,  these  unwelcome 
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siglits  were  exposed  to  view.  The  building  is  unfit  for  any  n>f  ▼ 
ever;  yet  there,  in  summer  and  winter,  in  heat  and  cold,  by  g;isii;;Ltj 
night  until  morning,  and  from  morning  untQ  night,  300  men  are  at  ^ 
for  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  inhaling  a  poLsoDtnl  2 
sphere  every  breath  they  draw.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  rity  of  >'••«  1 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  An  average  of  nearly  30  men  an-  -:< 
the  time  Irom  laboring  in  that  imwholesome  place.  The  1\*<  '■ 
'  Department  pays  every  year  for  extra  help  on  account  of  it  a  sum  r 

to  the  interest  on  half  a  million  of  dollai^s.  It  is  not  always  thai 
commercial  and  moneyed  centre  of  a  nation  is  the  same.  But  tb»*r; 
jS^ew  York  is  both  the  moneyed  and  commercial  centre  of  thi*  uv 
hemisphere.  In  50  years  it  may  be  the  moneyed  centre  and  in>miih' 
centre  of  the  world.  In  less  than  20  years  the  city  will  contain  a  p 
lation  of  at  least  3,000,000  of  people— a  iK)pulation  equal  to  that  o 
the  colonies  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  time  now  to  bcpu  i 
something  to  meet  its  growing  necessities.  The  post  office  bmltiii 
unsafe.  It  is  liable  at  any  time  to  bum  down,  and  scarcely  a  day  \u 
but  there  goes  through  that  office,  in  money,  drafts,  and  »ei-untir^. ; 
$10,000,000  to  $30,000,000  in  value.  To  erect  suitable  public  biUHi 
there  is  the  nation's  work,  and  the  nation^s  representatives  ou^ii 
attend  to  it. 

In  the  year  1854  the  deficiency  of  the  department^  as  between  n*vt^ 

and  expenditures,  was $1,621,837  90;  in  the  year  1855  the  dcliciiZK-v 

$2,620,200  16;  in  the  year  1856  it  was  $2,787,04G  50;  in  the  year  1> 

was  $3,453,718  40;  in  the  year  1858  it  was  $4,543,843  70;  iu  ibr 

1859  it  was  $6,996,009  26;  in  the  year  1860  it  was  $5,G5G.7(C>  4t»:  12 

I  year  1861  it  was  $4,557,462  71;  in  the  year  1802  it  was  ^iMli'.-^i* 

|]  in  the  year  1863  it  was  $150,417  25;  in  the  year  1864  it  was  A2in;..\;j 

1 1  in  the  year  1865  there  was  a  8uri>lus  of  n^venues  over  fXiHinii: 

'  of  $861 ,430  42 ;  in  the  year  1866  the  excess  of  exi>endi t  ures  o vt*r  n  \ » i 

left  a  deficiency  of  $965,093  09,  making  the  expenditures  for  ih** 
endiug  Jime  30,  1866,  $1,826,523  57  greater  than  for  tlie  yi-ar  vu* 
June  30,  1865.  The  years  1865  and  1866  above  mentioned  wt-n*  tbt- 
years  in  which  the  department  was  admiuistei^ed  by  my  iuimt< 
I)iedecessor.  The  deficiency  for  the  year  ending  June  30^  Iv.T, 
$1,906,789  92,  including  as  revenue  $900,000  drawn  under  a«'ts  mjl 
appropriations  for  carrying  free  mail  matter,  and  not  including  as  rx|» 
iture  81,191,666  67  paid  for  service  for  which  siwcial  a[>pn>priatii»u 
made. 

The  actual  difference  between  revenues,  indei>endeut  of  siH^iai 
propriatious,  and  expenditures,  including  8i)ecial  apiiropriali^ms, 
$;;,998,456  59. 

Th(»  revenues,  indepejident  of  special  ap])ropriation8,  l\>r  the  yej^i 

ill*,'  June  30,  1868,  were  $16,292,(KK)  80;  and  the  exix^nditun\s.  inrlod 

service  for  which  siHicial  appropriations  were  made,  'were  $22,73lljft.' 

^  showing  an  excess  of  exiHOiditures  of  $6,437,991  So.    To  meet  thai 
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ciency  there  were  drawn  under  appropriations  made  for  carrying  free 
matter  83,800,000,  and  under  acts  making  special  appropriations  for 
overland  mail  and  marine  service  between  New  York  and  California, 
$1,125,000;  steamship  service  between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China, 
$125,000;  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  $150,000;  for  carrying 
mail  on  routes  established  by  acts  passed  during  the  first  session  of  the 
30th  Congress,  $486,525;  and  for  preparing  and  publishing  post-route 
maps,  $10,000 ;  leaving  a  deficiency,  as  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
report^  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  of  $741,466  85. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
appropriations  thair  in  supplying  necessary  postal  accommodations  for 
the  people,  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  revenues  rapidly  increased 
from  1854  to  1859  and  1860,  inclusive ;  the  deficiency  for  1859  being 
$6,906,009  26,  and  for  the  year  1860  being  $5,656,705  49.  After  the 
year  1860  the  exi>en8ive  service  in  the  southern  States  began  rapidly 
to  diminish,  until  in  the  year  1865  there  was  so  little  mail  service 
performed  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion  that  the  revenues 
exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $861,430  42.  The  ser\ice  was  almost 
entirely  suspended.  Directly  after  the  war  ended  and  during  the  second 
year  of  the  adminstration  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  ending  June 
30,  1866,  the  Postmaster  General  entered  upon  the  serious  task  of  restor- 
ing the  service  in  the  insurgent  States-  In  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  the  service  was  restored  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  to  an  extent  costing  $1,086,527. 

In  the  same  States  the  cost  of  service  for  the  year  endhig  June  30, 
1867,  increased  to  $1,891,531,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  it 
increased  to  the  simi  of  $2,168,459.  This  expenditure  was  for  trausx)or- 
tatiou  alone,  and  includf^  none  of  the  other  large  expenses  necessarily 
connected  with  the  posti  service  in  those  States. 

Before  the  rebellion,  and  in  times  of  ordinary  prosperity,  the  excess 
of  exi)enditures  over  the  revenues-  of  the  department  was  nearly 
$7,000,000.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  service  in  the  south- 
em  States,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  revenues  growing  out  of  tlie 
zemarkable  increase  of  correspondence  connected  with  the  army  and 
army  oi)eration8,  and  of  domestic  correspondence  between  soldiers  and 
fheir  families  and  friends,  soon  brought  expenses  and  revenues  near 
together,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  left  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  as  before  stated. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  the  aggregate  length  of  routes  was 
142,340  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  reduced  to  57,993,694  miles. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  the  aggregate  length  of  routes 
hadincreased  to  180,921  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  to  71,837,914 
miles,  an  increase  of  38,581  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and  of  13,844,220 
miles  in  annual  transi)ortation. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  the  aggregate  length  of  routes 
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had  increased  to  202,245  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  to  78,982,7S9 
miles,  an  increase  of  21,324  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and  an  increase  in 
tcansportation  of  7,144,875  miles  over  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 186S,  the  aggregate  length  of  routes 
increased  to  216,928  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  increased  to 
84,224,325  miles,  an  increase  of  14,683  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and 
5,241,516  miles  in  annual  transportation. 

Since  the  30th  day  of  June,  1865,  and  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868,  three 
years,  the  aggregate  length  of  mail  routes  has  increased  74,588  miles, 
and  the  annual  transportation  has  increased  26,230,631  miles. 

Since  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  July,'18^ 
after  the  close  of  my  immediate  predecessor's  second  and  last  year  as 
Postmaster  General,  the  aggregate  length  of  mail  routes  put  under  coo- 
tract,  and  in  actual  operation,  up  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868,  is  36,008 
miles,  and  the  increase  of  annual  transportation  for  the  time  increased 
12,386,411  miles. 

The  increase  of  service,  and  great  increase  of  the  expenses  (rf  iiie 
department  for  inland  mail  transxK>rtation,  have  not  all  arisen  from  tJie 
restoration  of  mail  service  in  the  late  disordered  States.  A  large 
amount  of  the  service  in  operation  previous  to  the  wiy:,  and  disooa- 
tinned  during  the  war,  has  not  yet  heen  restored.  In  additi(»i  to  tk 
increased  and  increasing  railroad  transportation,  with  its  inoreasiBg 
expenses,  Congress,  by  a  series  of  acts,  between  the  3d  day  of  Mardiy 
1865,  and  the  25th  day  of  July,  1868— a  little  over  three  years— created 
1,207  new  mail  routes,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  48,744  miles,  to  wit: 

By  act  of  March  3,  1865, 114  routes— 6,640  miles. 

By  act  of  March  14, 1866,  76  routes— 4,901  miles. 

By  a<!ts  of  July  18  and  26,  1866,  367  routes— 15,741  miles. 

By  act  of  March  2, 1867, 139  routes— 4,888  miles. 

By  act  of  March  30, 1868,  386  routes— 10,779  mile^ 

By  act  of  July  25, 1868, 185  routes--5,795  miles. 

Of  these,  33  were  established  in  the  late  rebel  States,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  less  than  1,000  miles.  One  hundred  were  estabUshed  m 
the  Territories,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  12,141  miles.  The  followiof 
is  a  complete  list  of  States  and  Territories  in  which  such  service  wtf 
established,  with  the  amount  of  such  service  in  each  State: 
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F  Slate  OT  Territory. 

i. 

1 

■< 

Name  of  SUte  01  Territory. 

i. 
if 

|. 

1 
3 
46 
J 
6 

""iW 

3,24'J 

15 

39 

69 
4 
56 
22 
141 
1 

2 

66 
47 
131 
85 
17 

20 
3 
64 

119 
H 

4G 

21 
2 
■  0 

1133 

3,788 

4:411 

556 

72 

311 

149 

50 

1.850 

4,2<» 

57 

3,Ki5 

2,491 

3,437 

2:1 

67 

9 

1 
20 
38 

4 

12 
7 
16 
37 
14 
7 
3 

1,013 

TERRITORIES. 

4,GCI 

tipghtre 

^ 

■ 

re  the  satisfiictioii  of  statiug  that  a  decree  I1&6  been  rendered  in 
h  court  of  chanceiy  of  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  "  stamp 
tlie  United  States  rs.  Boyd  et  aU,)  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  This 
was  brought  to  recover  United  States  postage  stamps  of  the  value 
it  $10,500,  which  had  been  stolen  in  July,  1864,  ftom  the  steamer 
B  Spark,  conveyiag  the  United  States  mails  from  New  York  to 
rlcans,  which  was  captured  at  sea  by  the  armed  steamer  Florida, 
cal  vessel,  sailing  under  rebel  colors.  The  court  sustained  the 
r  the  United  States  to  the  stamps,  awarding  costs  of  suit,  and 
g  the  return  of  the  stamps  to  this  country.  The  preparation  oC 
e  in  this  country  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Joseph  A.  Ware,  esq., 
r  of  the  auditor's  otBce,  who  deserves  great  credit  for  his  diligence 
II ;  and  the  case  was  prosecuted  under  the  counsel  and  dir«ition 
.  Caleb  Cushing.  The  report  of  the  solicitor  of  the  auditor's 
ind  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor,  is  published  in  the  appendix. 
Hibject  of  connecting  the  postal  service  with  the  magnetic  tele- 
s  one  deserving  the  special  attention  of  Congress.  An  indei)end- 
art  on  the  subject  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  consideration 
arly  day. 

rapid  growth  of  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States  siace  the 
;  orgfoilzation  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  vaa  es&a^^^^&s^  "^i 
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• 

the  act  of  July  2, 1836^  has  devolved  on  its  officers  an  amoant 
ness  of  80  extensive,  varied,  and  responsible  a  character,  that  a  r 
zation,  wisely  adapted  to  the  present  and  prospective  conditio 
service,  is  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  practicable  efficient 
administration*  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  prepare,  ami 
to  Congress  for  its  approval,  a  plan  for  its  reorganization. 
Bespectftdly  submitted : 

ALEX,  W.  RANDAL] 

The  Pbesident* 


If 
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Estimates  for  expenditures  (out  of  the  renenuej  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Jvne  30, 1870. 
For  mail  tmD<iporta(ioii,  inland,  iaclodiDg  orerUnd  uid  ws  mail  to  Call- 

foniin $13,231,563  «) 

For  mail  IransporUtion,  fbreLgn 450,000  00 

FoTghip.  iivsmboat,  and  »&;  letlera S.OOO  CJ 

For  compcnualion  to  poiHoMtM* 4,Hli,000  00 

For  clerks  for  post  offirai , 2,500,000  00 

For  pujmfciit*  to  leller-canie™ 1,000,000  00 

FoTwtapping  paper 70,000  00 

Fori«ine 80,000  00 

Forletler  balancea 4,009  00 

ForcnmpenHaikm  to  blcwk  agenta  Mtd  auistonta 8,000  00 

For  office  furuimte 2,500  00 

Foradvrrtlaing 40,000  00 

For  podtaee  slampa  and  stamped  envelope!..., ..... 500,000  00 

For  mail  depredaliona  and  special  amenta 118,350  00 

For  mall  bses  and  mail-bag  catubcrs 130,000  00 

For  mail  lockn,  keys,  and  stitnips 37,000  00 

For  miBcellnDeons  pajmenti,  includiog  balances  due  foreigo  conntTJea .  ■ .  ■  875,000  00 
For  relraaafer  to  nione7.order  account,  bein^  money  tranafeired  by   post- 

maatersaad  deposited  in  tlie  treatiiry  as  postage  receipts 1,000.000  00 

Tola] 24,540,413  00 

Expeaditaret  under  special  appropriations. 

StCAmihip  service  between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China 9500,000  00 

8te«mahip  service  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 160,000  00 

SMamship  service  between  San  Fraociwo  and  the  Sand widi  Islands 75,000  00 

FottUMt  (tampt,  Uamptd  ^nAiptt,  and  anenapeT  tcramtn  iuutd  during  Ikt  Jtieat  ytar 
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T§.80a.T0ll 
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m.^:w 

b:«o 
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18,130 

11,S5II 

lfl,BiJ,Be9 
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lis 
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t3.su> 
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Statement  showing  operations  and  results  of  foreign  mail  service  for  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30, 1868. 

I. — Postages  on  United  States  and  European  mails. 

The  aggregate  amonnt  of  x>08tage  (sea,  inland,  and  foreign) 

on  tbe  mails  exchanged  with  the  Uiiit(?d  Kingdom $858, 820  48 

With  Prussia 248, 214  64 

With  France 285, 550  27 

With  Hamburg 108, 091  33 

With  Bremen .  174, 381  07 

With  Belgium 13, 070  05 

With  ^Netherlands,  (six  months) 7, 478  69 

With  Switzerland,  (three  months) 6, 690  20 

With  Italy,  (three  months) 4, 656  23 

Total  postages 1, 706, 467  76 

Being  $263,  137  79  less  than  the  amount  reported  for  the  pre^ious  year. 

The  postages  on  mails  sent  to  Europe  were  as  follows,  viz: 

To  Great  Britain $445, 684  70 

To  Prussia 107, 271  41 

To  France 147,822  78 

To  Bremen 100, 039  11 

To  Hamburg 67, 971  87 

To  Belgium 6, 438  93 

To  Netherlands,  (six  months) 3, 857  81 

To  Switzerland,  (three  months) 2, 862  65 

To  Italy,  (three  months) 1, 629  90 

Total 883,579  06 

13ie  postages  on  mails  received  from  Europe  were  as  follows,  viz: 

Fttwa  Great  Briton $413, 135  78 

Fttwa  Prussia 140, 943  13 

From  France 137, 733  49 

9mm  Hamburg 40, 119  46 

Jftom  Bremen 74, 341  96 

Jttom  Belgium 7, 240  12 

Netherlands,  (six  mouths) 3, 620  78 

Switzerland,  (three  months) . .  ^ 2, 827  65 

Italy,  (three  months) 2, 926  33 

Total : 822, 888  70 


es  coUected  in  the  United  States $1, 090, 244  03 

es  collected  in  Europe 616,223  73 

Excess  of  collections  in  the  United  States 474, 020  30 
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Xiimbttr  of  It-ttcrs  sent  from  tlie  United  States $5, 401,986  1 

yiuul>er  of  lotU-'rs  receiveil  from  Europe 4,  taiB,  <m3  - 

Total 11»,  Oils,  tsa 

Being  an  Incnofie  of  620,518  over  the  number  reported  for  the  preTiona  I 

year.  I 


Aggregate  amountt  of  letter  postage  on  the  maih  e~rehfinfied  frith  eountneMt^  I 
Europe  fromJvlyl  to  December  31,  IHGI,  and frojn  January  i  loJimeiiti 
18G8,  respectively.  ] 


From   Jnlr   I     p„„  .  ^  , 
chuiie. 


Willi 

Wiih 

Willi 


Hflmbiir^ .  ...■■■ 
IVIi-iimi 


«ST0,6e8  04 
154,401  B6 

IM,gtB7S 
51,762  41 


8,071  23 


)?wiix<.-i]iuiil,  (from  April  lis  June  30, 


806.234  ttt 
&,fiU7  Kt 
7.4T8  59 


b  iMly,  (fcom  April  1  to  June  30, 1868). 
Totul 


t>4tj,t^  77  I     l.TOtf.lS'M 


The  cseees  of  postages  ou  mails  sent  froni  the  United  States  to  differfut 
countries  of  Europe  over  that  accming  ou  mails  received  li-om  tb«  saoe 
countries  was  as  tbllows: 

Groat  Britain .' J^K.^t'**! 

Franco lit.i>S3  3 

Bremen ■Si,C3^  u 

Hamburg _  . 

Kftheriaiuls '-^-^ 

Snitzerlond ^  * 

Total %,  JJ?  ^ 

The  execas  of  postages  accrning  on  mails  received  over  those  wh'  *• , 
as  follows:  , 

Prussia i33.r^^\ 

Belgium fj/ 

lt;Uy l.a»*j 

Total 3X-!«>^\ 
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OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Number  of  letters  and  amounts  of  postage  on  the  mails  conveyed  to  and  from 

Europe  by  the  foUounng  steamship  lines : 


Canard  line 

Bremen  (Llovd)  line 

Inman  (Dale)  line 

Hamburg  line 

Canadiau  line 

French  line 

Havre  line  (United  States) 

Baltimore  line 

American  Lloyd  line  (United  States) 
Belgian  line 


Letters. 


Postage. 


2, 880, 553 

S549, 035  84 

2, 654, 619 

407,  .'OT  96 

2, 063, 862 

355. 874  59 

1,600.  as9 

229, 889  63 

.•^3, 632 

71,038  64 

323,292 

51,910  53 

169, 575 

36,981  41 

11,962 

2,790  86 

•   9,539 

1,382  90 

1,236 

185  40 

10,068,659 

1,706,467  76 

If  umber  of  letters  and  newspapers^  and  amounts  of  postage  on  the  mails  con- 
veyed by  United  States  steamships  to  and  from  the  West  Indies^  Panama^ 
MexicOy  Braailj  Central  and  South  America^  Japan  and  China^  &c. 


West  Indies 

FlAnama  and  South  Pacific 

Brazil 

Hezico 

Cbiua  and  Japan 

Sandwich  Islands 

Belize  (Honduras) 

Nicaragua 

Yenezaola 


Number  of 
letters. 


647,055 

225,649 

122, 695 

29,199 

16,643 

9.252 

5,135 

3,525 

520 


1, 059, 873 


Number  of 
newspapers. 


201,688 

191,912 

83, 476 

27,199 

15,881 

4,865 


1,351 

980 


527,352 


Amounts  of 
postage. 


184,986  39 

40,780  17 

14,711  84 

3.906  07 

1,981  92 

1,022  50 

413  50 

379  52 

53  96 


148,235  87 
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Total  operations  of  the  appaintmefit  office  for  the  year  ended  June  30^  1S< 


Poet  office. 

Stotes  and  TerdtortoiL 

1 

1 

a 

1 

t 

s 

1 

fi 

S  3 

li 

< 

I 

m 

a 

e 
PS 

1 

a 

1 

w 

*. 
3 

1 

a 
• 

171 

] 

1 

135 

36 

13 

4 

9 

11 

70 

76 

1 
41   i            C 

1 

1 

< 

AliwkB 

Arixona ...... 

1 

24 

25 

11 

3 

4 

2 

3 

7a 

76 

S2 

26 

6 

5 

4   

A rkttnsM 

3 

10 

ft 
6 

27 
36 

6 
47 

9 
2 

i'      > 

Calif  ofDia 

'  1           • 
S             ] 

Colorado 

Connect  icut 

6 

4 

■• 

t»akotB 

•   1 

Delnware 

1 

Diatrtct  of  Colvmbia 

•  1            " 

Florida 

27 
82 
3 
70 
53 

4 

26 

3 

47 

33 

17 

68 

It 

247 

963 

13*1 •  '** 

Georgia 

3 

4 
15 
13 

2 
2 
6 
4 

33              7          : 

Idaho 

5 

Illiaolt 

41    i            12            4 

Indiana 

CS                if              4 

Indian  Territorr.... 

Iowa 

7S 
48 
80 
44 
20 
25 

8 
34 
77 
49 
146 
15 
39 

8 

4 
31 
IG 
50 
98 
59 
15 
86 

3 

80 

106 

85 

19 

.Z 

8 
70 
37 

1 

32 

20 

33 

19 

10 

3 

3 

.18 

15 

9 

59 

2 

*i 

16 

8 

6 

7 

23 

30 

28 

20 
50 
4) 
14 

2 
26 

5 
20 
23 

21 
16 
16 

9 
11 
11 

211 
76 

146 
39 

110 
65 
58 
78 
94 
41 

toi 

» 
39 

5 
38 
53 

4 

280 
130 
321 

19 

323 

6 

44 
144 
114 

11 

54 
153 

12 
105 
146 

'ii'f 7  ' : 

Kansas ..........^..... ....... 

25                S             1 

KentQcky 

^                8.3 

LoQltlana 

23            f          : 

Maine 

10 
4 

4 
6 
7 
I 
24 

3 
4 

2* 

4 

is* 

13                9            I 

Marrland 

5                      <A                  1 

IMassacbntfetts 

27 
96 
13 
64 

I 
4 

3    . 
90 

5    4 

Miebiirun  ........................... 

5 

4 

4 

13 

1 

Minnesota  .. 

fl 

HlMslasippi 

1 

M  issonri ...........^..... .......... 

m 

Montana 

Nebraska 

9 

7 

J 

NvTada 

>••.. . .  .| 

New  Ham DMblre ..................... 

2 
8 

2 
3 

« 

^l**iv  .Ii*riif'*v 

12  !            5            1 

5  L 

Now  Mexico 

New  Y«)rk 

21 

1 

9 
o 

34 
2 
3 

10 
7 
4 
3 
4 

7 
1 
5 
2 
25 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
3 

79  ;         aa          € 

North  Carulina. 

6'J                u             1 

Ohio 

83  '           *S             * 

Dresou 

4                 I 

I*i'nni>ylvni)ia 

97               1«*             • 

Kbode  I->lan(i 

......                    4 

South  ( !arolina 

21   '            3  :          1 

Teiineiw<?e 

24             4          :: 

TCXHM 

36              17             a 

Utah 

2                 »> 

/erroont .- 

6                6 

Vinriniu 

49  '              'a            \ 

Waitbiitfrton 

5                 "             * 

We»t  Virciuia 

6 
17 

3 
10 

59                5 

38  '             1             » 

Wiiiconsin 

Wyomiug 

1.194  j 

"" 

Total 

2,167 

> 

849 

305 

167 

4.021 

ttS7           ^  ' 

V^  ^ 
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Tahle  Hliowin§  the  increase  and  decrease  of  post  offices  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories;  also  the  number  of  post  offices  at  which  appointments 
are  made  by  the  President  and  by  the  Postmaster  Oeneral. 


fiuiri  und  TuTTltoiiM. 

1 

!i 
11 

i 

1 

^ 

h 

|l 

J 

, 

1 
II 
II 
1 

1 
11 

II 
1 

31^ 

3Tt 

1 

e 

a 

M7 
490 

438 
S9 

11 

433 

3» 

sa 

n 

3M 

I.5M 
1.S5U 

11 

18 
3S 

.IS 
41 

18 

i 

100 

i 

UUnuti 

sa 

90 



1,347 

1.MT 

est 

300 
-   »l 

1 

£33 

eso 

aid 

as 

47 
39 

to 

'! 

40 

SO 

1 

90 

e 

IJ 

40 
S 

4 

n 

tis 

\ 

V 
14 

39 

84 
40 

M 

la 
u 

1.^ 
834 

4«S 

(i06 

a« 

S.48L 
1.WI 
9,M4 

Ml 

i' 

i 

3 

1 

'•"^ 

*s? 

» 

lt,830 

i 

30 

30 

1 

as,  MB 

BIT 

14 

> 

H9 

95,(539 

,    . 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AXJDITOR 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department, 

Washington  J  November  10, 186S. 

Sir:  The  statements  and  tables  herewith  submitted,  nambered  from 
1  to  40,  both  inclusive,  will  exhibit  the  operations  of  this  office  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 

Thereceipts  for  the  year  show  a  satisfactory  increase  from  tli<we  M 
the  year  preceding,  rising  from  $15,237,026  87  in  1807,  to  ♦I0,2ini,«»0  N) 
in  1*868. 

The  expenditures,  however,  have  been  augmented  in  ^^reater  pmpor 
t-ion,  and  have  absorbed  not  only  the  current  postal  receipts  o(  tip 
department,  but  the  balances  of  special  appropriations  grante<l  by  Ctm 
gress  for  the  supply  of  anticipated  deficiencies  unexpended  at  the  vio^ 
of  the  preceding  year. 

The  extra  and  additional  expenses  for  which  these  special  appmpm- 
tions  were  chiefly  made  have  been  unusually  large  during  the  pasit  year, 
and  this  special  fund  being  exhausted,  the  resources  of  the  deixutmcot 
for  the  current  year  will  ]^  limited  to  its  ordinary  postal  revenues^  and 
it  is  apparent  that  these  alone  will  be  insufficient.  • 

By  reference  to  the  revenue  account  it  will  be  seen  in  what  brandie* 
of  the  service  these  increased  expenditures  have  been  incamML  mud 
how  impossible  it  will  be  to  maintain  the  improvements  and  extens^oitf 
recently  adopted,  without  the  aid  of  further  appropriatious.  The  i>fili- 
nary  postal  revenues  will  be  as  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the^^ 
additional  services  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Among  the  extraordinary  demands  ui)on  the  deimrtment  may  be 
enumerated,  as  per  table: 

1.  The  expense  of  supporting  the  system  of  free  delivery  of  leitfn 
and  new8pa|>ers  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  it  is  now  "authorized, 
which  additional  service  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $1)05,0,*^  59. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  i)Ostal  service*  rx\X)U  the  exeeedinp:Iy  lonjr  and 
expensive  mail  routes  recently  established  in  the  now  and  remote  Statr> 
and  Territories,  and  which  has  cost  the  department  83,849,5(i0  6.s.  iH 
this  sum,  but  $1,014,700  1:6  has  been  reinibiu-sed  by  iwstal  nnvipu 
leaving  an  ©xcess  of  expenditures  for  this  purpose  of  ;J2,834,>>00  4i». 

3.  Tiie  restoration  of  old,  and  the  opening  of  new  routes  in  the  sooth 
em  and  southwestern  States,  where  the  mail  service  was  8usjiendf«l 
during  the  rebellion,  for  which  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  i-ec^^iiJC* 
has  been  $1,337,000. 

To  these  principal  sources  of  extra  expenditure  may  be  added  tlie  ex- 

*    pease  of  the  foreign  mail  ser\4ce,  that  of  railway  postal  clerks,  and  other 

lesser  items,  which  make  up  the  diflerence  between  receipts  and  exjiend 

itures,  as  shown  by  the  tables.    For  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  1  U*? 

to  refer  to  tables  numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

With  these  enormous  burdens  upon  the  department,  it  is  scarcely  poc^ 
sible  to  hope  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  its  ordinary  posted  retViptJ* 
will  defray  its  expenses. 

The  money-order  system  continues  to  grow  in  public  favor,  aiitl  it  i< 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 'that  the  a(Hx>unts  for  the  past  year  show 
it  to  be  now  entirely  self-supporting.  The  nunil>er  of  onlers  hivs  inerea?^ 
from  474,496,  in  1867,  to  831,937  in  1868,  and  the  aggregate  amounts 
transmitted  from  $0,229,327  72,  in  1867,  to  $16,197,858  47,  in  1808.  Thi* 
v^ast  number  and  amount  of  money  transfers  have  been  transmitted  not 
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only  without  cost  to  the  department,  but  has  yielded,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Lynch,  having  charge  of  that  branch  num- 
bered 7,  a  surphis  of  $54,158  16,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
ex])enses  incident  to  its  oi)erations. 

The  quarterly  balances  due  from  postmasters  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  promptly  paid  upon  the  settlement  of  their  accounts ;  and  in 
all  cases  of  delinquency  measures  are  immediat-ely  taken  to  enforce  pay- 
ment from  the  principals  or  their  sureties.  With  a  constant  and  care- 
fid  supervision  over  these  multitudiuous  accounts,  urging  immediate 
payment  of  tUe  balances  found  due  from  retiring  postmasters ;  in  default 
of  payment,  notifying  their  sureties,  and,  as  a  last  resort  in  extreme 
cases,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  criminjd  law,  it  is  believed  that  little  loss 
need  be  sustained  by  the  department.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
no  considerable  failures  to  honor  drafts  or  collection  orders  of  the  depart- 
ment in  payment  of  these  balances  have  occurred  during  tiie  past  year. 


COLLECTION  OF  POST-OFFICE  REVENUES. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  operation  during  the  year  was  26,481, 
which  are  thus  classified  under  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  department,  chapter  26,  sections  275  to  279,  page  50. 

The  following  named  offices,  66  in  number,  are  denominated  deposito- 
ries^ and  are  required  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  receive  and  retain, 
subject  to  the  drafts  of  the  department,  the  funds  of  certam  adjaceut 
offices  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  their  own. 

Li^t  of  offices  designated  as  depositori^j  with  name  of  postnuister. 


Albany,  New  York,  Joseph  Davis. 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  T.  G.  Bimms. 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  £.  Shriver. 
Bangor,  Maine,  Georc^e  Fuller. 
BaUTia,  New  York,  W.  Tyrrell. 
Binfffaatnton,  New  York,  w.  Stnart 
Buffalo,  New  York,  J.  M.  Schemerhom. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  S.  T.  Sherman. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  C.  W.  Thomas. 
Clereland,  Ohio,  G.  A.  Benedict 
Colnmbos,  Ohio,  J.  J.  Wood. 
Cooeord,  New  Hampshire,  M.  T.  Willard. 
DiaTenport,  lowai  A.  H.  Sanders. 
Det  Moines,  Iowa,  G.  C.  Tichenor. 
IMioit,  Michigan,  F.  W.  Swift. 
Dover,  Delaware,  J.  H.  Bateman. 
Dobaqne,  Iowa,  £.  C.  David. 
Saaton,  Pennsylvania,  J.  J.  Horn.        * 
BrMiaville,  Indiana,  A.  T.  Whittlesey. 
Fort  Wavne,  Indiana,  W.  Drake,  jr. 
Ooneva,  New  York,  A.  McDonald. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  S.  O.  Kingsbniy. 
Harrisborg,  Pennsjlvania,  J.  F.  Knipe. 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  £  S.  Cleveland. 
RttBtsville,  Alabama,  J.  J.  Pittman. 
IndiaBapolis,  Indiana,  D.  G.  Rose. 
Kalamaaoo,  Michigan,  F.  Pratt. 
JCoene,  New  Hampshire,  J.  A.  Walter. 
Xafiiyette,  Indiana,  W.  C.  Wilson. 
ZEMOWter,  New  Hampshire,  O.  Nutter. 
^2a«ve&worth,  Kansas,  <l.  L.  McDowell. 

gtoB,Keotadnr,L.  B.  Todd. 

,Ohk>,W.  H.  Harper. 
'"  I,  Kentucky,  J.  J.  Speed. 


Lowell,  Massachusetts,  J.  A.  Goodwin. 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  E.  W.  Keyes. 
Meadville,  Pennnylvauia,  C,  CuUom. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  H.  A.  Starr. 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  J.  G.  French. 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  A.  N.  Dougherty. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  N.  D.  Sperry. 
Clean,  New  York,  R.  L.  Paga. 
Ogdonsburg,  New  York,  R.  6.  Pettibone. 
PittAbnrg,  Pennsylvania,  J.  H.  McClelland. 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  L.  Piatt 
Portland,  Maine,  W.  Davis. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  O.  Wood. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  £.  S.  Jackson. 
Quincy,  Illinois,  W.  H.  Benson. 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  D.  McKercher. 
Rochester,  New  York,  J.  W.  Stebbini. 
Rutland,  Vermont,  M.  G.  Everts. 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  T.  C.  McEwen. 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  W.  H.  Pier. 
Springfield,  Illinois,  J.  T.  Smith,  special  agent 

Post  Office  Department,  in  charge. 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  W.  Stowe. 
Steubinville,  Ohio,  G.  B.  Filson. 
Svracuse,  New  York,  G.  L.  Biaynard. 
ifrbana,  Ohio,  N.  Ambrose. 
Utica,  New  York,  C.  H.  Hopkins. 
Viocennes,  Indiana,  H.  M.  Smith. 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  0.  J.  Rawlings. 
Williamnport,  Pennsylvania,  J.  J.  Ayres. 
Wooster,  Ohio,  A.  L.  McClure. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Josiah  Pickett.  - 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  J.  J.  Douglass. 
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The  following  depositaries  and  assistant  treasurers  receive  and  retain, 
subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  funds  of  mck 
post  offices  as  are  instructed  to  dex>osit  in  their  hands: 


Baltimore,  Maryland,  E.  H.  Wobster. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  J.  K.  Tyler. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  W.  B.  Scates. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Geo.  W.  Neff. 


Loniflville,  Kentackr,  R.  R.  Boiling. 
Mobile,  Alabama,  Albert  Elmore. 
Olynipia,  Waabinfrton  Ter.,  J.  Cnabi 
Pittabarg,  PennsjlTania,  Geo.  C.  McLeaa. 


ASSISTANT  TREASURERS. 


Philadelphia,  PennsylTmnia. 
Charleston,  Soath  Caroliiui. 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Denrer,  Colorado. 


New  York,  New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

One  hundred  and  thirty 'eieht  are  "draft  offices,*'  and  paid  during  the 
14,506  drafts  issued  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  countersigned,  entered, 
and  sent  out  by  the  Auditor,  for  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 92,483,494  §>9 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  are  deposit  offices,  a  portion  of  which  darin|P 
tne  year  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  and  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United 
States  the  sum  of 8,851,43!  S" 

The  remaining  offices  deposited  with  the  sixty-six  depositories  named  abore, 
$437,193  02,  which  is  embraced  in  the  sum  of  $2,483,494  80  paid  on  the 
drafts  of  the  department  by  said  depositories  and  draft  offices. 

Twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  are  collection  offices,  and 
paid  on  collection  orders  issued  to  mail  contractors 2,084,691  CS 

Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eightjr  nine  are  special  and  mail  messenger 
offices,  and  derive  their  mail  supphes  by  the  payment  of  the  revenaee  of 
their  offices,  amounting  to .         S37, 1S4  H 

Amount  of  deposits  made  by  postmasters  with  other  postmasters 4:i7,  rJS  iC 

Showing  the  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  postmasters  to  hare  been 14, 193,996  ^ 


Bevenue  dcoount  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  rorenue  account  on  the  first  daj  of 
July,  1867,  was $1,494.469  9^ 

The  receipts  of  the  department  for  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  were.    16, 2ll2, 6UU  3(/ 

The  amounts  placed  in  the  treasury  for  the  service  of  the  department  for  the 
fiscal  year,  being  grants  iu  aid  of  the  revenue,  under  the  loilowing  acts  of 
CoDgress,  were: 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  Februftry  18, 
18(>7,  for  overland  mail  transportation  between  Atchison 
and  Folsom,  and  for  marine  mail  transportation  between 
New  York  and  California $900,000  00 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  February  18, 
18(57,  for  mail  steamship  service  between  San  Francisco 
and  China 125,000  00 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  February  18, 
i6()7,  for  mail  steamship  service  between  the  Unite(f  States 
and  Brazil 150, 000  00 

Under  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1847, 
for  the  transportation  of  free  matter  for  Congress  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  government 300, 000  00 

Under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1H51, 
for  the  transportation  of  free  matter  for  Congress  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  government 3, 500, 000  00         • 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  March  30,  1868, 
for  preparing  and  publi-shing  post  route  maps 10, 000  00 

Under  an  act  approved  July  28,  1866,  tor  po^ttal  service  on 
mail  routes  established  by  thirty-ninth  Congress 486,585  00 

Under  an  act  approved  July  28,  1868,  for  overland  mail  and 
marine  service  between  New  York  and  California 295,000  00 

Agg^gate  of  revenue  and  g^raats ««««««»r-  --  -  - 
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The  expenditnres  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1868,  were $22,730,592  65 

Add  amount  of  accounts  dosed  bj  being  charged  to  **  bad 
debtoacconnt" 127,439  03 

22, 858, 031  68 
Deduct  amount  of  credit  balance  account  closed  bj  "sus- 
pense" during  the  year 20,685  71 

-^ 122,837,345  97 

Leaving  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868.  646,249  81 

The  net  revenue  of  the  department  from  postages  being  the  aggregate  of  the 
amount  of  the  balance  aue  the  United  States  by  postmasters  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  quarterly  accounts  for  the  year,  after  retaining  their  compen- 
sation and  deducting  the  expenses  of  their  offices,  was — 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $2,249,116  52 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 2,353,790  63 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  J868 2,580,707  50 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 2,317,840  31 

Total  net  revenue  from  postages 9,501,454  96 

The  amount  of  letter  postage  paid  in  money  was — 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $160,380  29 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  lb67 154,225  41 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 132,838  02 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 18Cd 112,144  61 

Total 559,588  33 

The  number  of  quarterly  returns  of  postmasters  received  and  audited  during  the  year,  and 
on  which  the  sum  of  $9,501,454  96  was  found  due  the  United  States,  was: 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 23,699 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 23,990 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 24,745 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 ^ 24,735 

Total  number 97,  169 

The'  total  amount  of  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  sold  during  the  year  was : 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $3,334,856  49 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 3,462,434  48 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 3,710,476  97 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 3,558,371  70 

Total 14,066,139  64 

The  gross  amount  collected  as  registration  fess  on  valuable  letters  was : 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 -• $1,963  00 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31.  1867 1,824  45 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 1,40*4  35 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30»  1868 970  15 

Total 6,159  95 


CONTRACTORS'  ACCOUNTS. 

The  average  number  of  accounts  of  contractors  and  others  engagod  in  carrying  the  mails 
settled  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  was : 

On  regular  mail  routes 6,162 

On  special  mail  routes 2,117 

Of  route,  special  and  local  mail  agents,  postal  railway  clerks,  &c 1,109 

Of  mail  messengers 2,072 

Total  number  of  accounts  each  quarter 11,460 

Aggregate  settlement  of  suoh  accounts  during  the  year 45, 840. 
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Statement  from  collecting  division. — Revenue  and  balances  uncollected  from 

late  postmasters. 


1846 
1847 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
185-2 

]a->3 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
18C;J 
1864 
18U5 
1866 
18()7 
18G8 


Total. 


Gross  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  emdrng 
June  '30. 


$3,487, 

3. 945. 

3,371, 

4, 705, 

5,499, 

6,410, 

5,  184, 

5, 240, 

6, 255, 

6, 642, 

6, 920, 

7, 35:^. 

7, 486, 

7,968, 

8,518, 

8.349, 

8,299, 

11, 163, 

12,4;JH, 

14,556, 

14,386, 

15,237, 

16,292, 


199  35 
892  98 
077  00 
J76  28 
984  86 
604  33 
526  84 
724  70 
586  22 
136 
821 
951 
792  66 
484  07 
067  40 
296  40 
820  90 
789  59 
253  78 
158  70 
986  21 
026  87 
600  80 


13 
66 
76 


Amount  due  the 
United  States 
not  in  suit 


$5  32 
115  01 


24  13 

103  09 

183  51 

576  49 

12,289  34 

9,994  36 

5,525  86 

42  90 

6,760  37 

9,571  50 

1,254  32 

8,678  28 

7^  675  68 

2,821  44 

2,059  19 

3,857  69 

24.882  82 

8l,;te0  32 

568, 843  29 

323,132  05 


1,069,746  96 


Amount  due  the 
United  States 
in  suit. 


$3, 025  77 

5:^  46 

5r»5  21 

1,747  ;i5 

743  29 

604  95 

1 , 343  45 

38,602  91 

5, 398  99 

6,137  17 

8,751  72 

3, 670  47 

12  409  ]S 

13, 946  53 

19,161  79 

106,387  34 

21, 252  24 

8,216  02 

3,795  67 

37, 993  92 

88,955  42 

20, 139  16 

6,923  84 


410,300  85 


Total  amount  due  by  late  postmasters  to  June  30,  1867 $1, 1 49, 991  92 

Amount  due  for  the  last  fiscal  year. . .  .• 3:iO,  (.'55  89 

Total  amount 1,480,047  81 

During  the  past  year  this  division  has  had  charge  of  the  following  number  of 

accounts : 

or  present  postmasters 26,481 

Of  late  postmasters,  whose  terms  of  service  expired  between  July  1,  1845,  and 

June  30,  1867 28.342 

Of  late  postmasters  for  the  last  fiscal  year 7,591 

Total  number 62,414 


The  number  of  changes  of  postmasters  reported  by  the  appointment  office 
during  the  year  was  7,591,  and  the  balances  due  the  Unit^  States  thereon 
amounted  to $330,055  89 

Of  which  there  has  been  collected 143,992  92 


Amount  remaining  for  collection 

Of  which  there  is  in  suit $9,884  59 

Amount  due  and  not  in  suit 176, 178  38 


18(i,  062  97 
186,062  97 


The  balance  duo  the  United  Fitates  by  late  postmasters,  whose  terms  of  ser- 
vice expired  between  the  July  I,  1845,  and  Jane  30,  1867,  uncollected  and 

not  in  suit,  as  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  was $1,200,793  11 

Of  which  there  has  been  collected $403,219  29 

Credited  on  vouchers 259,492  94 

Charged  to  ** suspense"  account 16,412  99 

Charged  to  "bad  debts"  account 95,097  32 

774,222  54 

Amount  uncollected  June  30, 1868. 


Of  which  them  has  been  |>lAeed  in  salt 353,960  18 

Amount  doe  and  not  in  suit «     72,610  39 


426, 570  57 


436. 570  57 
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—Statement  exkikiting  the  reeeijfts  of  the  Poet  Office  Department^  under  their  several 
aj^propriate  headi,  bff  quarters,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1868. 


BfeoeipU. 


)0«tage 

iper  poitage,  &c. 
red  letten 


lents 

told 

tteri 

.  revenue  from  postmaiten 
ineoiu 


otal 

ggregate  amoaat #. 


Third  quarter 
18b7. 


$160.380  29 

166, 765  93 

1.963  00 


206,936  03 

3,334,856  49 

5,534  37 

16, 683  40 

5,069  48 


3,900,198  99 


Fourth  quarter 
1867. 


$154,225  41 

176, 63H  74 

1,824  45 

15  00 

201,531  76 

3,462,434  48 

12,636  08 

14, 676  79 

6.978  38 


4,030,961  09 


Firit  quarter 
1868. 


$132,838  02 

193, 636  74 

1,403  35 

680  00 

206.467  54 

3,710.476  97 

6,067  63 

14.463  91 

3,160  01 


4,268,193  17 


Second  qaar* 
tar  1868. 


$113, 144  61 

188,ft!l  49 

970  15 

83  60 

208, 482  C6 

3.558,371  70 

6,264  00 

14. 628  54 

3,481  40 


4,093,247  55 


Total  amoanC 
und«r  each 
h«ad. 


$559. 5R8  33 

724. 862  90 

6,159  95 

778  60 

825.407  39 

14, 066, 139  64 

30.502  08 

60,452  64 

18. 709  27 


16,292,600  80 


:e  of  thk  Auditor  of  thk  Trkasurt 

FOR  THK  Post  Office  Departmjent,  October  27, 1868. 


H.  J.  ANDERSON,  Auditor, 


— Statement  exhibiting  the  expenditures  of  the   Post   Office  Department,  under  their 
several  appropriate  heads,  by  quarters,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1868. 


Expenditorea. 


isatinn  to  poRtmaMtem.... 
i nation  to  letter-carrieni .. 
eamboat,  and  way  letten. 

:>rtation  of  the  mails 

Dg  pnper 

iruiture 

!»ing 

^ 

k^Dtfl  and  a88ii<tants 

.kit,  key»,  and  sfomps 

^rt'dat  ions  and  special  ag'ts 

or  officeii 

•  stamps  and  ittamped  en> 

ttem 

iii(*oas 

ineouA  acc't  Britinh  mailsi 
ineouu  acc't  French  raaiU. 
ineouii  acc't  Bremen  mails . 
ineousMC  Hamburg  roailH. 
ineous  ac.  Prussian  mails. 


$1. 
3, 


Third  quarter 
1867. 


115, 020  61 

207, 516  29 

2.367  01 

226,604  30 

13.691  81 

662  36 

12. 755  66 

14,831  64 

1,917  95 

3. 340  34 

34.359  61 

575, 328  45 

89. 498  06 


Fourth  quarter 
1867. 


$1, 050, 293  C8 

239,827  78 

1,958  75 

3,124,331  79 

4,725  00 

560  63 

16,242  16 

3G,  240  63 

1,819  58 

2. 576  45 

35.296  41 

551,066  36 

92,700  92 


Fhrst  quarter 
1868. 


$1,039,960  38 

267, 544  72 

1,334  15 

3,i:46,.'i53  01 

15,365  00 

438  50 

4,091  64 

29,  6i2  07 

1.8H3  80 

3,225  34 

34. 657  91 

56-2, 127  65 

104. 681  66 


Second  quar* 
ter  1868. 


$1,060,037  91 

281,481  98 

2,354  TJ 

3,050,463  51 

9,000  CO 

438  32 

3.818  55 

34.296  88 

2.139  79 

2,931  36 

34.691  23 

581,568  20 

104,606  73 


Total  amount 
ucder  each 
head. 


$4, 2r>5, 
996, 

12.647. 

42, 
2, 

36, 

114, 

7. 

12. 

138. 

2, 270, 

391, 


310  98 
370  77 
914  64 
949  61 
781  81 
099  81 
9;  8  01 
9^1  23 
731  12 
073  39 
905  16 
C9;>  68 
487  37 


331, 706  44 
64.808  IL 
38,800  33 
63,155  27 
19, 340  81 
1. 275  45 


266,694  03 


17, 571  35 
'23,*i22*ii 


314,078  61 

120. 397  75 

20. 470  23 

34,911  58 


427.812  11 
43,024  18 


18, 739  74 


1,340,351  19 

228. 2.30  04 

7H.841  91 

99. 066  85 

61,202  66 

1.275  45 


'otal 

■  ggregate  amount , 


5,816,940  50 


5^465,036  03 


5^791,334  00 


5,657,393  13 


32,730,593  65 


'bo  following  sums  are  embraced  in  the  above  expenditure  of  $22,730,502  65,  to  wit: 

trland  mails 

1  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China  mails 

izil  mails ^ 

It  roads  established  during  1st  session  39th  Congress 

paring  and  publishing  post  route  maps 

ance  of  appropriatiou  act  March  3, 1847,  to  June  30,  1868 

ance  of  appropriation  act  Mareh  3,  1851,  to  June  30,  1868 


mey -order  trauifen  "subsequently  reimbursed,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  report 
money -order  division" 


$900,000  00 
125.  COO  GO 
150,000  00 
486, 525  00 
10, 000  CO 
300,000  00 
3, 5U),  000  00 

5,471,525  00 

870.000  00 

6,341.325  00 


cE  OF  THE  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  P05T  Office  Dep artmeh t,  October  37. 180B. 


H.  J.  ANDERSON,  AuiiU/r, 


NiwHuoipibin... 


■tarrlnnd 

Vlrpinta 

WwlVlrglnlii... 


l-wn 


FAPEBS  ACCOUFINTIHQ   THE 

Ko.  3.— StatcDial  ^  tlu  pottal  raenftm  mad  txftadiaaa  i 


t£  I  li 


10.083  G3|  17.ET7  43F  103  II 

is,iu  n  )4,ui9  wl  7B  M 

i3.uun^  ii.4$7ei[  wn 

3|iS3ND|   aisniK!  ran 

3,3U1  81   II,3TflDI  UM 

^wa-tdir-    --  —    - 

41.  »l  Ga  WMKTKiiMfiaiH 
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a.uwiM  i],  iMsji 
i.w«  sa  1.901  Ki 


IT^7^., 


i»  u??  ai  U.K. 
3.ns.5M  widvia 


110  41 
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tk4  United  StaUs  for  the  fiscal  j/ear  ended  June  30,  1868. 


$298,107  02 

187,075  06 

179,413  6S 

1,292,749  44 

145.315  10 

402, 836  42 

a.  688, 002  63 

324.844  95 

1, 636. 781  36 

47,856  09 

331, 670  69 

261, 362  84 

»,5I7  57 

105, 806  52 

100. 768  72 

208,654^ 

33.724  42 

1,119,455  66 

506. 186  72 

449. 01*2  44 

1, 306, 733  91 

420,426  15 

396, 119  03 

495,085  51 

374,603  60 

200,500  30 

136,335  75 

101, 155  45 

47, 347  88 

839.484  54 

145.916  56 

398,392  07 

30, 100  57 

147.620  21 

99,692  17 

54.494  60 

30,145  50 

34.  167  30 

16, 068  20 

8,264  34 

6.364  17 

15,412  21 

1,968  39 

0,482  04 

16,611  93 

122,694  52 

58  24 


II 

o  a 
1^ 


S.S 


$122, 464  22 

80,82!)  11 

87,  125  26 

26.^613  79 

28,656  50 

120. 377  87 

5.51),  536  62 

110,558  54 

392. 023  57 

14,J*3l  08 

57,  720  91 

78, 047  85 

38.  (Hn  70 

38.837  51 
26,368  87 
51.694  04 
11,974  58 

.338.143  57 

176, 080  96 

186, 575  04 

3:«.  074  51 

147.  768  19 

154, 9  )3  96 

110,621  81 

88,314  12 

55,872  11 

35.  564  92i 

38.96:J27 

15, 878  65 

21.850  15 

43. 838  76 
75.712  10 
14, 420  85 
54,032  U 
35,301  55 
15.283  79 
16.444  01 
14. 137  96 

6,254  77 
2,912  26 
3,580  04 
5, 774  57 
1,225  12 
5,518  13 
6,694  06 
6,653  00 
25  00 


$35,632 
13,  M8 
10, 355 

207.635 
14. 8:J7 
46,737 

737.371 
22, 263 

340, 594 
:*,  303 
66,989 
44.996 
16,086 
13.088 
12,226 
36,797 
3,540 

159,410 
67, 693 
69,914 

202,562 

41,676 

30,352 

78,003 

41,966 

47, 272 

a0,422 

11,547 

7.927 

55.010 

24,3/3 

91,687 

2.350 

14,820 

15,391 

8.081 

13, 467 

6. 824 

7,835 


H 


B 

a 

=  •3 
S  o  -d 

ill 

^*Si  S 

BBZ. 

o 


05 
02 

r.i 

31 

00 
73 
69 
78 
26 
14 
48 
39 
37 
09 
51 
53 
50 
81 
99 
77 
78 

2:j 

87 
01 
26 
10 
51 
50 
20 
50 
66 
47 
61 
75 
12 
47 
65 
33 
97 


790 

2,471 

15 

1,399 

6,620 

90,608 


50 
50 
00 
99 
91 
19 


$158, 

94, 

97, 

473, 

43. 

167, 

1,287. 

132, 

632. 

18, 

124, 

123. 

54. 

51. 

38, 

91, 

15, 

497. 

243, 

256, 

540. 

189, 

ia>. 

188, 

130. 

103, 
55. 
50, 
23, 
76. 
68. 

167, 
16, 
68, 

50, 
83, 
29, 
20, 
14, 
2. 


4. 
8, 

1, 

6, 

13, 

97, 


096  27 
417  13 
480  99 
279  13 
493  5U 
U5  60 
9U2  31 
822  32 
617  83 
134  22 
710  39 
044  24 
094  07 
925  60 
595  38 
491  57 
215  08 
554  38 
774  95 
519  81 
6:r7  29 
444  42 
256  85 
624  82 
200  38 
144  21 
987  43 
510  77 
805  85 
860  74 
212  42 
399  57 
771  46 
852  86 
692  67 
365  26 

911  66 
962  29 
090  74 

912  26 
370  54 
346  07 
240  12 
918  12 
314  97 
261  19 

35  00 


16, 152, 40l>  94  4. 095, 241  38  2. 646, 143  35  6, 741, 384  73 


$126, 171  92 

72.  166  67 
105,413  92 
'-;65, 5-22  83 

27,556  99 
131,260  04 
625. 0-25  24 
154, 807  80 
476. 16:1  57 

24,171  5.T 
2:J9,  420  77 
26ii,  285  88 

64,2Wei 
145, 335  95 
118.994  81 
105, 257  05 

89, 96:)  29 
677,316  00 
282.266  31 
292. 7-25  97 
468. 078  27 
245.421  35 
190.742  27 
442, 6f6  94 
181,456  78 
143.678  84 
216,772  11 
163, 680  34 
2A  788  21 
258, 682  62 
327, 849  97 
488. 157  64 
367, 347  77 
147. 560  94 
553,901  70 
115,220  89 
229. 121  82 

31,597  36 
471. 482  60 
248. 210  63 

97,  102  42 

68.788  43 
149.171  45 

26.973  55 

30, 812  50 


10,240,371  06 


i 

M 


a  *• 


Q 


$284,268  19 
1G6,  583  80 
2' 5. 894  91 
738,801  90 

71,  aw  49 

298, 375  64 

1, 912, 927  55 

287,630  12 

1, 108, 781  40 

42. 305  75 
364, 131  16 
392.330  12 
118,393  91 
197.261  55 
l.'>7, 590  19 
256, 748  62 
105, 175  37 
1, 174, 870  38 
526,041  26 
549. 245  78 
1, 008. 715  56 
434, 865  77 
375.999  12 
631,271  76 
311.737  16 
246. 823  05 
272, 759  64 
214.191  11 
247, 504  OG 
3:15, 543  36 
396,062  39 
655. 557  21 
384, 119  23 
316,413  80 
603. 594  37 
138,586  15 
359. 033  48 

52.559  65 
485,  573  34 
351,122  89 
101.  472  96 

77,034  50 
1.^.411  57 

33,891  67 

44, 127  47 

97,361  19 
25  00 


16,981,755  8t 


$23, 461  26 


32,460 
130.967 
32,876 
91.455 
56,821 
48.  (:94 
71,450 
55.414 
17.854 
100,233 


$13. 838  83 
20,491  iJG 


47 
28 

:m 

03 
47 
12 
95 
79 
54 
34 


553, 947  48 

74  264  61 

104,460  78 

1, 775. 075  (A 

37.214  83 

Se7. 999  96 

5,550  34 


14, 439  62 


136,  186 

37.133 

46.322 

136.  424 

113.035 

200.246 

106.058 

250.145 

257.165 

354,018 

68.793 

503.902 

84.091 

228,887 

18.392 

469,505 

242,858 

95, 106 

61.622 

148,443 

24.409 

27.515 


25 
56 
75 
00 
66 
18 
82 
&3 
14 
66 
59 
20 
55 
98 
35 
14 
55 
79 
29 
18 
63 
54 


298,018  35 
"26.119' 91 


4,285,796  87 


35,433  33 
33  34 


3.456.448  00 


97,256  06 


160,069  60 


160,069  60 


121, 158  49 


281,828  09 


183,972  03 


16, 249, 663  00  4, 255, 310  98j3, 646y  143  35 


6,901,454  33 


10, 361, 529  57 


17,263,963  90 


4, 469, 768  90 


3,  456, 448  CO 


Kxpeoseii,  postage  Mtampi,  and  stamped  eovelopes $391,487  37 

I>oad  letten,  '*  moueyn  refunded  *' 

MiMcellaneous  payment! 998,751  36 

Sxcetfs  of  tranaporiation  pi^d 136,551  08 

6,480,929  65 

Becelptii  on  aecoont  of  dead  letten *. $30,502  06 

Itecelptt  on  aocoant  of  fines 778  6Q 

Receipts  on  account  of  miscellaneous , 11,657  M 

Total  excess  of  expenditures  over  reeelpta 6,437,991     4 

6, 480, 929  65 


H.  J.  ANDERSON,  Auditor, 
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No.  4. 

I^TTEB  CABRIEBS. 

Statement  of  ike  operationa  of  the  carrier  eyetem  at  the  foUawimg  ofk 

for  fkefUoal  year  ended  June  30, 1868. 


Offices* 


deliyered. 


Loeal  letters 
deiiTertd. 


Newspspen 
deliTeivd. 


Am't  Dttdc 
ipckleoul  < 


AlbMiy.N.  Y 

Ailegbuu,  Penn 

Baltimore,  lid 

Buston,  Mam 

Brookljn,  Maes •. 

BuiEalo,  N.  Y. •••... .••••. 

Cambridge,  Maes 

Cambridgepert,  Ifaea 

Gharlestown,  Maas 

Chicago,  m 

CinciDoati,  Ohio 

CleveUnd,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Hioh 

Erie,  Peno 

Harriebnrg,  Penn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Jersej  Citj,  M.J 

Lancaeter,  Penn 

Iiawrence,Ma88.,(3  qoar*s). 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lfnn.  Mass 

Manchester,  N*  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaokee,  Wis 

Nashville,  Tenn 

NewariCf  N.J 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

New  llayen,  Coun 

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Penn 

Pittsburg,  Pcnu 

Portland,  Maine 

Providence,  B.I 

Beading,  Penn 

Bochenier,  N.  Y 

Koxburj,  Msss 

St.  Louitf,  Mo 

Balem,  Mshs.,  (3  quarters). 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Treutou,  N.J 

Troy,  N.Y 

Utica,  N.Y 

Washington,  D.C 

WiiiUmsburg.  N.Y 

Wilmington,  Del ^... 

Worcester,  Mass 


Total 


1,401,060 

313,740 

9, 368,  SAO 

3,535,854 

1,963,949 

1,144,301 

315,611 

801,916 

370,985 

5,731.850 

8,108,513 

1,646,616 

1,868,868 

.848,810 

197,864 

367,088 

418, 170 

189,194 

135,55:1 

1,306,185 

336,004 

875, 80;^ 

894,881 

911,583 

1,069,688 

433, 474 

869, 39*^ 

887,400 

347,398 

13,680,735 

7. 38«,  634 

1, 016, 330 

316,^26:} 

570, 847 

840,815 

881,418 

864,434 

4,058,407 

16'2,571 

1,076,791 

487,580 

187,881 

700,899 

745,868 

1,38:),  406 

674,018 

376, 797 

3:J7,6(>5 


64, 349, 486 


107,875 

88,846 

871,887 

939,575 

964,764 

186,589 

86,931 

6,804 

46,676 

787,709 

316,586 

115,711 

148,805 

90,138 

8,016 

81,180 

88,436 

9,795 

7,487 

118,016 

17,489 

11,666 

18,9110 

55,883 

r3,765 

88,853 

181,03:) 

ll,8r2 

36,785 

5, 983. 494 

3, 137, 186 

117,886 

19,896 

70,406 

15,854 

6:),  488 

30,681 

4:)7, 1 16 

9,815 

93,019 

88,900 

8, 544 

65,065 

54,810 

13li.890 

49,691 

30,308 

31,617 


14,081,906 


251,947 
168,998 
616, 879 
564,593 
451,188 
4J7.3S 
197,414 

68,090 
108,570 
1,191,404 
343,811 
555,437 
346,976 
952,000 

57,405 
150,055 

71.768 

60,319 

39,552 
Sil,484 

99,359 
]10«0I0 
154,914 
184,474 
896.385 
144,5(15 
365,806 

65,084 

14l,70:i 

8.863,717 

8,341, 4J8 

3tl,Uii5 

90,  I8:{ 
148,  :{74 
108.  i:to 
887.  S7I 

9(»,977 
1,368. 6li3 

65,  Tu^ 
313.8(;<» 
367, 6  J6 

48,:i91 
174,9:t4 
896,091 
4l7,85:i 
lbl,9S'» 
181».  ^U 
111,555 


16,910,715 


$19.  %A 

4,ttr 

47, 9» 

60,  "T* 

34. 


3,>1 
8.9« 
5,17!? 
fill. 


8I.70 
17,S4« 
£.•71 
3.177 
6.«" 
4,9M 
8,»: 

X544( 

16,';«: 
5,S&: 

4.30I 

11.  ;5;: 

It».  919  * 

6,«S3< 

81- r.i  1 

i:>i.:s: : 

I4.V4;: 

7. -Jo  1 
ll'.4;^' 

4.  :.l  I  1 
n.  !•*<»'; 

:..  :^*  J 

4«».7il  J 

;i.o>; 

11. 1^.'  ! 
8  T^'" 

ii.iij: 

n.i;;i  4 

:i*».tv»  ■ 

:*.'.!• . 

4.:: I  '^ 


yav,  :C4 :. 


H.  J.  ANDERSON,  Jarfiv. 
Oppice  op  tub  Auditor  op  the  Treasury 

POR  the  Post  Oppice  Department,  Oaober  87,  1868. 
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e  United  Slala  for  tht  Jltcal  gear  ending  June  30,  1668. 
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REPORT 

OF 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF   AGRICULTURE. 


Depabtment  of  Agbicultttre, 

Waahingtanj  D,  C,  November  30, 1S68L 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  seventh  annaal  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.    The  interests  confided  to  this  Department 
are  those  of  an  industrial  class  more  numerous  than  any  other,  and  opoo 
whose  labors,  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  blessing  of  a  Power  that 
rules  the  year,  depend  the  well-being  and  the  very  existence  of  tke 
human  family.    The  sphere  of  it^  operations  is  a  territory  nnjnrpaawd 
for  fertility  .of  soil,  and  a  climate  favorable  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  husbandman  and  the  fruitfulness  of  his  toil.    Its  marveUMw  breadth 
of  area  invites  the  toiling  miUions  of  the  world,  o£fering  to  each  ftmilT 
a  farm  and  a  home,  with  the  added  boon  of  citizenship,  and  asking  in 
payment  only  a  guarantee  of  improvement,  and  a  share  in  theprodoftim 
of  the  bread  of  a  nation.    It  is  the  function  of  this  DeiMutment  to  aid 
this  great  foundation  interest  in  all  legislation  affecting  it,  in  the  difla- 
sion  of  practical  infonnation  concerning  it,  and  in  the  dissemination  awl 
testing  of  rare  and  untried  plants  of  other  countries,  that  promisee  toenrirh 
its  store  of  production.    This  work  involves  a  familiarity  with  the  latert 
discoveries  of  the  natur^il  sciences,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities 
of  many  arts,  wiHi  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge  and  sturdy  sense  that 
intuitively  judges  aright  in  all  the  actualities  of  cverj'-daj'  lift».    If  it^^ 
true  object  and  proper  function  is  understood,  a  work  of  great  magnitnii^' 
and  importance  is  opened,  requiring  a  variety  of  skilled  otlicial  ]al>or.  atA 
special  training,  in  preparation  for  it.    A  beginning  has  been  m.iiii'. 
smiill  it  may  be,  but  foreshadowing,  it  is  believed,  a  future  fraught  with 
good  to  agricultiue  and  to  the  country.    Difticulties  have  been  en<\»aD 
tered,  and  discouragements  met,  but  the  obstacles  are  dis;ipi>earing  and 
shadows  lightening,  and  the  way  is  open  for  rai)id  progress  and  a  suc- 
cessful career. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Tlie  industrial  colleges  now  springing  into  being  throughout  the  north 
ern  and  western  States,  though  various  in  character  and  aims,  and  at 
present  in  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  their  infancy,  are  destior»i 
to  be  powerful  coadjutors  iu  the  legitimate  work  of  this  DoiKutmeDf. 
Already  has  the  discussion  attendant  upon  their  organization  elirirfJ 
inquiry^  corrected  prejudices,  diffused  information,  and  aroused  entiw 

•  / 
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siasm  tor  a  practical  education,  -wliich  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  good 
results.  They  are  calling  forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  professions,  and 
of  educated,  practical  farmers,  earnest  men  of  enlarged  \'iew8,  and  train- 
ing them  for  the  position  of  teachers  in  these  institutions,  thus  opening 
spheres  of  usefulness  to  which  schoolmen  have  hitherto  been  strangers, 
and  eventually  making  a  new  area  in  the  education  of  the  world.  The 
material  for  these  professorships  is  yet  in  the  rough,  and  must  be  fitted 
and  polished  in  the  institutions  themselves ;  and  as  this  is  a  progressive 
work,  the  country  must  be  patient,  not  expecting  the  culmination  of  a 
century  of  progress  in  a  moment  of  time. 

SYSTEMATIC  AGRICULTURE. 

Hitherto  this  country  has  been  characterized  by  random  fanning,  for 
immediate  results,  with  no  reference  to  future  advantages,  and  no  per- 
sistent following  of  any  prescribed  course.    It  has  been  a  speculative 
bosiness,  with  a  constant  endeavor  to  overreach  the  soil,  even  at  the  risk 
of  its  bankruptcy.     Cotton,  wheat,  wool,  hops,  and  other  products  have 
been  either  periodically  or  locally  the  innocent  causes  of  unnatural 
excitements,  and  it  may  be  long  ere  cool  reason  shall  hold  undisturbed 
sway  among  our  husbandmen ;  but  there  are  evidences  that  more  stable 
views  and  more  systematic  practices  are  beginning  to  prevail.    Li  the 
central  settlements  of  the  west,  farm  animals,  the  basis  of  systematic 
farming,  are  held  in  higher  esteem  than  formerly,  and  a  preparation  at 
leajst  is  made  for  some  simple  rotation  of  crops.    More  stability  exists, 
under  adversity,  as  in  the  case  of  wool-growers,  many  of  whom,  far- 
seeing  and  wise,  are  confident  of  future  profit  in  the  midst  of  present 
discouragement.    There  is  a  disposition  in  the  south  to  produce  their 
own  bread  and  meat,  and  hold  their  cotton  as  a  surplus,  bearing  a  better 
price  when  the  quantity  does  not  suffice  to  glut  the  market.    These  and 
many  other  signs  of  thoughtfulness  and  growing  wi^om  are  apparent. 

SOUTHESN  AGBICULTUBB. 

It  is  ^tifying  to  observe  the  evidences  of  vitality  in  southern  agri- 
culture, which  is  progressively  and  successftdly  marshalling  the  forces 
of  recuperation,  and  gradually  dispelling  the  despondency  resulting 
from  the  losses  of  civil  war,  the  change  in  the  labor  system,  the  disrup- 
tion of  families  and  the  impoverisliment  of  estates.    This  despondency, 
-together  with  political  disappointments,  led  to  chimerical  plans  for 
settlements  in  Brazil,  in  Central  America,  in  Mexico,  and  even  in  the 
:Kiorthem  and  northAvestem  States.    I  have  regretted  and  combatted,  in 
2>er8onal  intercourse  and  correspondence,  this  morbid  tendency  to  expa- 
-Caiation,  or  to  distant  removal,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  poverty 
discontent  rather  than  their  cure.    It  is  a  self-evident  proposition 
forced  sales  of  remnants  of  property,  mostly  real  estate,  at  a  place 
time  in  which  few  purchasers  have  disposition  or  ability  to  make 
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investments,  are  not  favorable  to  a  conservation  of  reduced  esrt:it<»: 
and  the  expenses  of  removal  would  leave  emigrants  in  a  contlitiun  «tf 
more  abject  poverty,  among  strangers,  and  sorronnded  bj-  unfamiliar 
circumstances  and  occupations.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  gnuiaal 
traiAiuilization  of  discordant  social  and  business  elements,  and  ;ia 
increasing  hopefulness  and  energy  in  industrial  eflTort.     An  ]mi>etns  li.;s 

*  been  given  to  business  by  the  introduction  of  northern  capital :  ami  in 
'  the  future  more  rapid  progress  may  be  expected  from  the  same  raii«»-. 

*  Money,  population,  and  skill  in  special  industries,  are  the  indispt^nsahlo 
requisites  for  success  in  developing  the  resources  and  extending  and 
perfecting  the  agriculture  of  the  south. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  cotton  culture,  it  may  be 
deemed  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  yield  has  attained  an  equality  with 
that  of  1850,  and  is  half  as  great  as  the  excessive  product  of  1850  and 
1860,  which  glutted  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  -would  have  cau«d  a 
discouraging  depression  in  prices  but  for  the  cessation  of  cotton  produc- 
tion in  the  years  that  followed.  The  cash  receipts  for  the  crop  of  1^' 
were  larger  than  those  of  1859,  though  of  less  actual  value  i^  rei-koued 
in  a  depreciated  currency. 

iThe  sugar  interest  is  rapidly  attaining  prominence,  the  product  Lav- 
ing  doubled  in  the  last  two  years.  The  total  product  of  rice  ii»  aho 
increasing. 

CANADIAN  BECIPEOCITY. 

The  farmers  of  the  country,  while  enduring  the  necessary  bunlen  ot 
internal  revenue  taxation,  and  submitting  cheerfully  to  imposts  ujx'U  o^I 
foi'cign  products  consumed  by  them,  will  enter  a  \igorous  protest  a^ain< 
any  i)roi)Osition  for  the  renewal  of  the  abrogated  reciprocity  tri-ary.  <•: 
any  arrangement  admitting  untaxed  and  low-priced  CiUKUiiian  pnniu- 
tious  customs  free,  or  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  in  txi^ti* ,: 
laws  regulating  the  tariil*  upon  similar  imiwrts  fix)m  other  natiotialit:**. 
They  justly  demand  equality  in  taxation  and  in  exemption  fi-om  its  |.«:: 
dens  5  they  ask  no  favors  for  a  class  pre-eminent  in  numlKTs  that  tlj*v 
would  not  accord  to  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  nation,  and  prt»iHrl. 
regard  with  jealousy  any  assumption  of  claims  for  siH*cial  privih-u*^  :-r 
the  few  at  the  exiK'Use  of  the  many.  They  cannot  see  the  ju>tii''  'i 
subjecting  farmers  to  a  direct  and  ruinous  coDii>etition  in  whiat.  h-^'. 
wool,  and  all  i)roduets  of  the  Hirm,  along  a  line  of  thousiinds  of  miU  -::: 
extent,  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners  who  bear  none  of  oiu-  burdrn-^*  a'^I 
for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  of  our  citizens  who  stand  in  a  nci'Ciis.'in  vt- 
uni)roductive  position  between  the  producer  and  consunnT.  S.:th 
tix^aty  of  reciproeity  would  bear  with  iK»culiar  hanlship  uiH>n  thr  v.*.-^  !• 
growing  interest,  and  esiwcially  upon  the  production  of  combing-^ ••'. 
tlie  product i(m  of  Canada,  a  fibre  in  growing  demand,  which  our  larr. 
ers  can  readily  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  uiarkctc*  wiih 
mutton  of  superior  quality,  if  no  unjust  discrimuiation  is  pennittiiil  la 
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the  practical  working  of  the  wool  tariff.  Whatever  settlement  of  ques- 
tions of  navigation  or  fisheries  may  be  desirable,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
advantages  may  be  secured  by  concessions  prejudicial  to  the  farming 
interest. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

A  system  of  international  agricultural  exchanges  has  been  established 
with  many  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America, 
already  including  Austria,  Phnssia,  China,  Japan,  India,  Guatemala, 
and  British  Honduras.  Arrangement  have  also  been  made  for  valuable 
exchanges  of  rare  seeds,  plants,  trees,  and  various  products  of  agricul- 
ture, with  the  botanical  gardens  of  Kew,  in  England,  and  Melbourne,  in 
Australia;  the  India  museum,  in  London ;  the  Gape  of  Gk>od  Hope  agri- 
onltural  society ;  the  botanical  department  of  the  British  piuseum ;  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  the  Gentral 
Agronomical  Society  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  Correspondence, 
in  initiating  this  measure,  has  elicited  expressions  of  the  utmost  cor- 
diality aQd  a  cheerful  readiness  for  zealous  co-operation.  The  arrange- 
ment with  Doctor  Forbes,  of  the  India  museum,  in  London,  cohtem- 
plateB  a  general  exchange  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States  for  tliose  of  India.  He  proposes  that  similar  specimens  shall 
bear  the  same  numbers  in  the  India  museum^  in  London,  in  that  of 
this  department,  and  in  the  local  museums  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
feicilitating  reference  at  London,  India,  or  in  the  United  ^States,  or  any 
other  country  to  which  similar  collections  may  be  sent.  Among  the 
samples  are  nearly  1,000  specimens  of  the  textile  fibres  of  India.  It  is 
my  design  to  extend  and  complete  this  system  of  exchange,  which 
promises  valuable  results  to  agriculture,  and  incidentally  to  manufactures 
anil  commerce. 

DISEASES  OF  FABM  STOCK. 

The  prevalence  of  fatal  maladies  among  all  varieties  of  farm  animals, 
resnlting  in  the  annual  loss  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000,  demands  the 
prompt  attention  of  this  department,  the  vigilance  of  the  agricultural 
associations,  and  national  and  State  legislation.  The  past  year  has  not 
been  one  of  peculiar  misfortune  in  this  respect,  except  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  splenic  fever,  commimicated  by  Texas  cattle;  yet  horses, 
mnles,  sheep,  and  swine  have  all  suffered  firom  the  local  prevalence  of 

^     malignant  forms  of  disease,  against  which  little  veterinary  skill  is 

-  opposed,  and  little  more  than  empiricism  and  superstitious  foUy  is  prac- 
ticed. A  disease  may  suddenly  decimate  the  cattle  or  horses  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, the  only  popular  knowledge  of  which  is  the  statement  that  it  is 
•  murrain  or  distemper.  A  disease  exists  locally  in  several  of  the  south- 
ern States,  by  which  the  total  loss  of  a  plantation's  stock  of  horses  and 

.    mules  not  uidhe^uently  occurs,  with  scarcely  an  effort  or  hope  for  a  cure. 

J    The  annual  losses  in  swine  cannot  be  less  than  $10,000^00^  cpt  %\SS$f^  fs^^^ 
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by  the  disease  commonly  known  as  "hog  cholera,'*  for  which  no  remedr 
has  been  fonnd ;  and  prevention  has  proved  difficult  and  uncertain. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  splenic  fever  at  the  halting  places  of  Texv 
cattle  during  the  past  summer,  I  commissioned  Professor  John  Gamsree. 
of  the  Albert  Veterinary  College  of  London,  to  investigate  its  fhann-ter 
and  causes  and  the  means  for  its  prevention.  The  labor  was  uDdeit;ftkea 
at  once  and  continued  with  zeal  and  activity  in  several  western  States, 
including  the  Texas  cattle  stations  of  western  Kansas.  Post  mortem 
examinations,  not  only  of  diseased  native  stock,  but  of  the  cattle  fn»m 
Texas,  were  rex>eatedly  made,  and  their  result^}  c^^efiiUy  recordexi.  all 
tending  to  connect  the  migrating  henls  of  the  Gulf  coast  iinmistakahlj 
with  the  existence  and  spi-ead  of  the  disease.  Tlie  report  of  this  investi- 
gation, enriched  with  valuable  material  collected  by  the  statistical  din- 
sion  of  this  Department  for  a  history  of  the  outbreak,  ^ill  be  preasented 
to  Congress  at  an  early  day.  together  with  a  statement  of  the  previoa* 
history  of  this  disease  in  this  country,  and  chromo-lithographs  of  inter- 
nal organs  of  animals  dying  from  the  disease.  The  I>ei)iirtment  hos 
been  cramped  for  means  to  conduct  this  investigation,  having  no  fund 
from  which  to  defray  its  expenses,  except  that  for  Ktatisticul  purpow^ 
w}nch  is  quite  too  meagre  for  the  absolutely  indispen^sable  demandi 
upon  it,  and  congressional  aid  will  therefore  be  requisite  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Avoi'k  undertaken  and  for  the  pix>per  publication  of  the  repivi 
upon  it. 

While  it  is  deemed  important  to  investigate  the  cattle  di^sease^  preva- 
lent, and  to  obtiiin  the  best  professional  aid  in  seeking  to  diminish  the 
extent  of  their  ravages,  it  is  evident  that  effort  directed  towanl  the  ciirr 
of  any  disease  which  is  well  developed  in  any  section  of  the  nwnrrr 
must  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  ineftectual.  Many  of  the  disiMs^^  of 
cattle,  as  of  men,  have  their  origin  and  distiibntion  in  the  unuatnnil 
and  unhealth}'  conditions  of  their  growth  and  managein<*nt.  natur.i!!y 
resulting  from  what  is  termed  our  civilization.  These  di5;i*;is^*s  Ik]«>::' 
to  the  class  of  ailments  which  arepreventible.  Their  cause's  an*  knon-n. 
and  means  of  prevention  are  at  our  disposed;  and  if  au  cnlighii-nt^l 
state  of  public  opinion  leads  to  the  formation  of  societies  for  the  pivvm- 
tion  of  cruelty  to  animals,  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  dt»pendi»nre  of 
domestic  animals  upon  us,  not  only  for  food  but  for  care  and  jniiii-itioD 
from  disease,  should  lead  to  the  formation  of  establishments  f«>r  ibo 
studj^  of  cattle  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  training  <>f  a  class  uf  jinu- 
titioners  who  would  bring  the  highest  medical  skill  to  the  tix'atnu*nt  «  f 
our  domestics  animals.  If  motives  of  humanity  should  fail  to  intlut-iMv. 
self-interest,  in  view  of  the  annual  losses  of  millions  of  dollars  in  vahuil'lr 
proi)erty,  should  1k>  a  iM>tential  inducement  to  pmmjjt  action  in  this  «lin^ 
tion.  The  formation  of  veterinary  colleges — not  for  the  treatment  *»;' 
animals,  but  for  the  education  of  a  class  of  ]>ractitioners  of  skill  ur.t! 
science,  who  might  become  beacons,  warning  the  proprietors  of  sioi-k  of 
the  approach  of  disease,  and  i)ointing  out  the  means  of  prevention— ii^* 
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been  adopted  in  many  European  states,  from  which  much  benefit  to  the 
community  has  been  derived.  I  consider  it  eminently  the  duty  of  this 
Department  not  only  to  point  out  the  want  of  such  an  institution,  but  to 
initiate  its  establishment  5  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  may 
authorize  at  an  early  day  the  creation  of  a  division  of  veterinary  surgery 
for  the  investigation  and  prevention  of  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
and  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  veterinary  science  and  for  its 
most  efficient  and  beneficent  practical  operation. 

GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  production  of  grapes  for  table  use  and  for  wine  making  has  become 
an  interest  of  great  importance.  The  introduction  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  is  rapidly  cultivating  a  discriminating  taste  in  the  general  pub- 
lie,  which  must  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have  labored  long  and  faith- 
folly  in  its  dissemination.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  the 
conditions  most  favorable  to  success,  are  now  pretty  well  understood, 
and  such  as  still  remain  in  doubt  cannot  long  escape  the  investigations 
of  the  many  intelligent  cultivators  now  engaged  in  solving  these  prac- 
tical problems. 

For  many  years  this  interest  was  greatly  depressed  from  a  general 
belief  that  our  native  grapes  were  incapable  of  improvement,  or  ^hat 
the  foreign  wine-grapes  were  of  so  superior  a  quality  as  to  supersede  the 
fruits  produced  from  American  species.  Vast  simis  of  money,  and  much 
valuable  time  and  labor,  have  been  exx)ended  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
the  foreign  grape  a  success,  but  without  exception  it  has  proved  a  failure 
in  open-air  culture.  These  failures,  however,  have  had  a  salutary  effect 
in  directing  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  indigenous  species,  and 
the  progress  of  amelioration  is  both  marked  and  rapid,  and  must  certainly 
at  an  early  day  succeed  (if  it  has  not  already  succeeded)  in  producing 
varieties  of  equal  merit  to  those  famed  for  their  excellence  in  Europe, 
lifotwithstanding  these  well-ascertained  facts,  communications  are  fre- 
qnently  received  from  gentlemen  of  large  European  experience  in  making 
wine,  who  have  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon 
grape  culture,  urging  very  strenuously  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
varieties,  and  expending  their  own  means  in  this  futile  effort.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  hard-earned  experience  of  others  is  not  taken  as 
a  guide;  but  the  fact  wiU  be  learned,  sooner  or  later,  that  east  of  the 
range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  no  climate  has  yet  been  found  suitable 
for  the  continued  healthy  growth  of  the  foreign  grape.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  plant  seems  to  find  a  perfectly  congenial  climate. 

STJB-TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  introduction  and 
enltoie  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  in  the  sonthcom  States.  The 
cUmate  of  Florida  is  especially  favorable  to  these  productions.  The 
JDepartment  has  for  some  time  past  been  collecting  fruits  of  this  desert^- 
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tion  for  the  purpose  of  intxoducing  tbem  into  the  most  favorable  regions, 
and  is  iu  the  possession  of  much  information  with  regard  to  the  dioutc 
and  its  suitableness  for  these  useful  products. 

CINCHONA  PLANTING. 

Among  the  ^^  new.  and  valuable  plants"  which  the  organic  law  of  the 
Department  requires  it  to  propagate,  cultivate,  and  distribute  amoo; 
agriculturists,  there  may  be  included  nok  merely  those  useful  as  food 
stuffs,  or  for  industrial  arts  and  manufactures,  but  also  those  which 
subserve  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  iieople.  European  froveniments 
l)ossessing  intertropical  colonies  have  already  taken  the  lead  in  the  intro- 
duction and  acclimatization  of  medicinal  plants  within  their  own  Umiu. 
I  would  e«i)ecially  call  attention  to  the  necessit3'  which  has  arisen  within 
the  last  few  years  for  the  initiation  of  prompt  measures  by  the  govern- 
ment to  obviate  the  results  of  the  extinction  of  the  cinchona  foR*i<ts  in 
the  Andes,  which  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  governments  ui 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  more  northern  Andean  states.  The  exi)erimeuts  of 
England,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  have  shown  how  readUy  d«v 
plantations  of  cinchona  trees  may  be  established  in  suitable  locaUties^ 
how  rapidly  the  species  becomes  acclimated,  and  how  early  it  yields  sat- 
isfactory returns,  and  how  easily  such  enterprises  arc  popularized  and 
rendered  profitable.  The  supply  of  quinine  has  become  a  necessity  of 
existence,  not  merely  as  a  cure,  but  as  a  prophylactic  agent.  During  the 
late  ^war  many  thousand  lives  were  saved  by  its  use  alone.  In  view  of  the 
approaching  extinction  of  the  cinchona  species,  (unless  intelligent  gov- 
ernments introduce  the  cultivation  within  their  own  territories,)  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  to 
introduce  it,  and  to  propagate  and  establish  a  cinchona  plantation  undtr 
the  care  of  this  Department.  The  attention  of  the  public  has  aln-adv 
been  called  to  this  subject  in  the  annual  report  for  18GC,  and  the  prfst-ni 
is  a  fitting  time  for  carrying  into  eflect  the  plan  there  recommended. 

THE  STATISTICAL  DIVISION. 

The  operations  of  the  statistical  division  include  the  collection  of  the 
fiict  s  of  agriculture  in  its  widest  range,  from  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  this  country,  and  the  gleaning  of  similar  data,  for  pui^i>os4^s  of  com- 
parison and  instruction,  from  Em*opean  rewrds  of  exi>erimental  scienci\ 
the  tuansiictions  of  societies,  and  oflicial  bulletins  and  publications.  It 
involves  the  tabulation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  this  matter,  and 
the  publishing  of  condensations  or  deductions  from  it  in  a  monthly  reiK»rt. 
The  compilation,  composition,  revision,  and  publication  of  the  auuiul 
volume  is  also  intrusted  to  this  division.  Tlie  imiM>rtance  of  this  vtnk 
will  readily  be  acknowledged,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  of  late 
l)i?en  cramped  for  means  to  cairy  out  plans  for  its  improvement  and 
l>ronii)t  issue.  While  the  cost  of  publishing  the  last  volume  was  aUmt 
4100,000,  the  appi-opriation  for  its  juvparation,  together  with  the  matter 
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for  the  monthly,  the  statistical  data  on  file  for  reference,  and  all  special 
statistical  investigations  whatever,  was  last  year  but  $10,000.  It  is  in  no 
sense  commensurate  with  the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  and  would 
inevitably  fail  of  realizing  any  valuable  result  but  for  the  untiring  industry 
and  perseverance  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  crop  statistics  of  the  present  year  indicate  a  more  than  average 
condition  of  agricultural  prosperity.  The  wheat  crop  is  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year,  the  increase  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  population, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  220,000,000  bushels.  The  com  crop  is  much 
larger  than  last  year,  but  may  not  be  placed,  on'  completion  of  the  tabu- 
lation, at  more  than  900,000,000  bushels.  The  cotton  crop,  although 
of  slightly  reduced  acreage,  would  have  been  excessive  but  for  the 
damage  from  army  and  boll  worms,  yet  the  result  will  considerably  exceed 
2,000,000  bales.  For  details  of  crop  reports,  and  numbers  and  condition 
of  farm  stock,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  statistician. 

THE  CHEMICAL  DIVISION. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  this  year,  the  laboratory  has 
been  engaged  in  analyses  of  those  samples  which  had  been  forwarded  by 
correspondents  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  great  part 
tbese  examinations  were  directly  in  the  interest  of  farmers,  or  of  those 
whose  avocations  are  connected  with  agricidture.  The  variety  of  work 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  preceding  years,  embracing  the  examination 
of  minerals,  ores,  earths,  products  from  various  manufactures,  special 
investigations  in  technical  branches  of  industry,  and  analyses  of  field 
I>roducts.  The  amount  of  work  which  flows  in  upon  the  laboratory  is  neces- 
sarily large,  from  the  great  extent  of  territory  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
the  number  of  our  correspondents.  In  former  reports  the  numerous 
instances  inr  which  parties  seek  to  use  the  laboratory  to  further  private 
interests  have  been  alluded  to,  and  I  take  occasion  to  repeat  with 
emphasis  that  theproperaimsof  anagricultural  laboratory  cannot  be  sub- 
served under  a  practice  which  admits  of  a  constant  and  desultory  occu- 
pation of  the  time  of  the  chemists.  A  large  force  of  practical  analysts, 
^ith  copyists  and  clerks,  would  be  required  to  dispose  of  all  the  scientific 
work  whicL  has  thus  accumulated  under  the  fonner  interpretation  of  the 
duties  of  this  division.  In  the  future  the  increase  of  tliis  species  of  ser- 
Tice  will  not  be  deemed  advisable,  for,  although  it  yields  much  informa- 
tion which  is  beneficial  to  localities,  it  absorbs  attention  which  might 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  work  of  more  general  utility.  From  the  month 
of  July  to  the  present  time  but  little  anal^i:ic  work  has  been  done,  owing 
to  the  transfer  of  the  laboratory  from  the  Patent  Ot&ce  building,  and  the 
necessarily  slow  performance  of  the  work  of  refitting. 

In  compliance  with  circulars  from  this  office  addressed  to  various  State 
agricultural  societies,  requesting  samples  of  average  quality  of  the  cereal 
crox)S  of  this  year,  for  the  purposes  of  chemical  analysis  to  determine 
their  relative  richness  in  food  elements,  we  are  slowly  receiving  returns. 
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When  tlie  number  is  complete,  so  as  to  represent  flic  production  cf 
the  whole  comitiy,  this  extensive  investi^tion  will  be  nndertoken,  and 
will  form  the  burden  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory  for  the  coming  year. 
It  is  by  moans  of  such  experiments,  which  no  individaal  society  or  insti- 
tution could  successfullj^  prosecute,  that  the  Department  may  be  made 
most  useful  to  the  country. 

The  ai)propriation  destined  for  the  laboratory  has  been  nearly  expendrtl 
in  the  general  fitting  up  of  the  laboratoiy  with  new  cases,  shelriDiT.  tables 
and  in  the  renovation  of  the  old  work. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Department 
has  been  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage  in  Europe  clieniical  apparatus 
and  materials,  which  have  been  forwanled  ^^ith  care  and  have  arrived  in 
safety.  Tlic  purchase  was  made  in  the  most  judicious  manner*  cnu-sid- 
ering  the  siun  whidi  remained  for  use  after  the  neceiM«uy  expenditun*  in 
fitting  up  the  cabinet,  &c.  The  laboratorj"  will  be  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
all  shall  have  been  put  in  place,  in  good  working  onler,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  general  applications  of  chemistry  to-  analytic  purposes.  As  so 
much  of  the  current  appropriation  has  been  expended  on  wooil-work. 
the  chemist  has  been  unable  to  obtain  all  of  the  fine  chemicals^  aud 
chemico-physical  apparatus  which  a  government  laboratory  neetls  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  that  variety*  and  amount  of  general  or  Rpoi-ial 
work  to  which  such  an  institution  should  be  devoted.  It  is  proj^M-d 
that  the  appropriation  of  the  coming  year  bo  allocate<l  to  this  punHn*e. 

The  necessity  of  connecting  a  chemical  laboratory  with  the  D<»part- 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  admitted ;  but  it  may  be  aflinncHl  that  the 
direction  in  which  it  should  be  employed  is  hardly  yet  appreciated.  It 
is  only  by  reviewing  the  work  done  in  Eiu^pean  laboratories,  whith  art- 
fostered  by  the  several  governments,  that  the  right  application  nf  au 
agricultural  laborjitory  is  rendered  apparent.  Tliat  chonural  S4irnu- 
may  be  brought  in  more  immediate  connection  with  agriciiltund  e xprn 
CKces,  there  should  be  establi.shed  an  experimental  garden  as  a  iM»rti'»:i 
of  the  general  fann,  having  i'or  its  special  object  the  cultivation  <it*  jilijit^ 
or  crops,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  in  which  every  elennrtT  »•! 
growth  may  be  under  observation.  It  is  by  such  co-oiK»rat  ion  «»!'  «raid«  a 
and  laboratory  that  those  researches  of  Payen,  Boussingault,  Vilh-,  Ilofl*- 
man,  CorcMwinder,  and  others,  have  l)een  i^arried  out;  and  I  wmdtl  ilun^ 
fore  reconuiiend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose*. 

As  an  integral  pait  of  this  division  there  has  l)een  coninifniiMl  tin* 
formation  of  an  economic  minemlogical  cabinet,  which  will  s<»rvr  ip>: 
only  to  ilhistrate  the  ivlation  of  soils  to  the  parent  rock,  but  will  aNi» 
form  the  nucleus  of  an  industrial  collection,  illustrating  the  lirholui: ira! 
riches  of  the  country  which  are  a\ii:::ible  for  architectimd  and  othii  art 
purposes. 

KNTO:kIOLOGY. 

Tlic^  labors  of  the  entomological  division  have  greatly  increaswl  during 
the  past  yvixr.    Lettei-s  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  insects  destructive  to  the 
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crops  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  formerly.  The  ravages  of  the 
cotton  army-worm  at  the  south,  and  of  the  potato-bug  and  locust  at  the 
west,  have  aroused  the  attention  of  farmers  and  cultivators  generally, 
and  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  practical 
entomology. 

As  lands  are  brought;  under  cultivation,  insects  which  formerly  preyed 
'  upon  indigenous  weeds,  finding  cultivated  plants  more  attractive  and 
congenial  food,  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  the  farmer  and 
stimulate  inquiry  into  their  habits  and  the  means  for  their  destruction, 
lietters  on  these  subjects  are  daily  received,  many  containing  specimens 
of  the  insects  either  known  or  supposed  to  be  injurious,  with  details  of 
the  damage  done,  the  means  used  to  prevent  their  depredations,  a»d  the 
success  or  failure  attending  them.  This  correspondence  is  Sled  as  a 
record  of  the  progress  of  entomology.  All  the  insects  thus  received,  if 
new  or  hitherto  undescribed,  have  been  figured  by  Professor  Glover,  and 
copies  of  the  plates,  20  to  30  in  number,  have  been  added  to  the  large 
collection  in  the  museum,  now  comprising  about  180  plates  containing 
firom  20  to  50  figures  each.  These  insect  illustrations,  accompanied  as 
they  are  by  names  and  references  to  habits  and  means  of  destruction, 
form  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructive  features  of  the  museum  of 
which  they  are  a  part 

THE  MUSEUM, 

In  removing  from  the  Patent  Office  to  the  new  building  of  the  Depart- 
ment it  was  found  that  many  of  the  specimens  of  natural  histoiy  were 
so  much  ii\jured  by  dampness  and  consequent  mould  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  uses  of  the  collection  j  these  were  destroyed,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  replace  them  with  new  and  better  t3i>es.  It  is  also  deemed  important 
to  procure  tyi)e  specimens  of  pure-bred  domestic  fowls  and  some  of  the 
smaller  farm  animals. 

Now  that  adequate  accommodations  are  famished  for  the  museum,  it 
is  hoped  that  greater  interest  will  be  shown  by  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural soi^ieties  of  the  different  States,  and  that  samples  of  grain, 
firuits,  &c.,  will  be  more  freely  contributed  than  heretofore,  so  that  each 
may  be  fully  represented  at  the  capital  of  our  national  government.  It 
is  designed  as  soon  as  possible  to  duplicate  this  collection,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  several  States  to  establish  museums  of  their  own,  in  which 
the  agriculture  and  natural  history  of  the  various  sections  may  be 
correctly  represented. 

There  are  already  collected  some  1,600  samples  of  foreign  cereals  and 
vegetable  seeds,  which  for  want  of  room  and  proper  conveniences  have 
never  been  exhibited ;  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  native  grains, 
seeds,  &c,  a  portion  of  which  were  shown  in  the  old  rooms.  It  should 
be  understood  that  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  beauti- 
ful, unique,  or  curious  specimens,  but  a  cabinet  of  reference,  where  the 
merits  of  each  group  may  be  shown,  together  with  their  uses,  habits, 
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and  adaptability  to  various  sections  of  the  country.  It  has  been  planned 
■with  a  design  entirely  utilitarian  by  the  entomologist  and  natumllst  «•* 
the  Department,  under  whose  special  charge  it  is,  and  wlui  has  h«n» 
created  a  substantial  foundation  for  a  great  national  agriciiltuml  oLii 
economic  repository  of  useful  knowledge.  A  glance  at  what  hasaln^dv 
been  done,  and  a  consideration  of  the  scoi>e  and  beariii;;rs  of  thv  plaij. 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  i>opular  favor  and  insure  its  ]»eruiaiiHi«r 
as  a  most  desirable  adjunct  of  the  Department,  worthy  of  the  fofrt^Ting 
care  of  the  government. 

EXPEBDIENTAL  GARDEN. 

The  distribution  of  plants  from  the  garden  'daring  the  i>a«it  rear 
embraced  30,000  plants.  Many  thousands  of  scions  and  cuttings  uf  fruit 
trees  have  also  been  disseminated.  Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  tLe 
nomenclature,  to  guard  against  erroi*s  in  the  numerous  varieties  culti- 
vated. The  utility  of  the  garden  is  not  confined  to  the  propa^ition  and 
distribution  of  useful  x>lants.  The  information  derived  from  ohser\'ation 
of  their  growth  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Department  iu  its  corresfNHHl- 
ence.  Questions  relative  to  fruit  trees,  medical  and  other  useful  plants, 
are  daily  considered,  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answere<l  with<int 
the  aid  of  the  garden.  The  progress  of  Uorticulture  has  never  U»en  » 
rapid  in  the  country  as  it  is  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  ^eat  increa?* 
of  new  fruits  and  plants  demands  vigilant  attention  amt  considenibW 
means  to  maintain  and  complete  the  collection,  since  the  knowK-dpr 
derived  from  experiments  with  new  varieties  to  be  useful  must  be  prompt. 
.  It  is  necessary  that  the  legitimate  operations  of  the  gaixlen  should  W 
kept  iu  m^.w.  It  cannot  be  either  usefid  orexi)edient  for  the  DtiMn- 
ment  to  propagate  or  disseminate  plants  indiscriminately,  a  .sup]K»>it:"n 
that  seems  prevalent,  judging  from  its  correspondence.  OnlfX-s  aiv 
received  for  ahnost  everj'  description  of  plant,  entailiujx  a  vast  aiiiiiu:.: 
of  luiuecessary  con*espondence,  since  all  such  orders  are  entiivly  (»iii  «•:' 
l>lace,  and  utterly  beyond  the  means  and  inconsistent  with  the  ubjtitaoi 
the  Depai'tment 

DEPARTMENT  GROUNDS  AND  ABBOBETUM. 

The  grounds  connected  with  the  new  building  are  bein;r  ni|ii«lly 
improved.  The  adoption  of  a  well-mature<l  i)lan,  before  ciunniiiK  in;; 
active  operations,  has  tended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  thf  wiirk  ut 
those  points  more  immediately  prt^ssing.  The  roads  antl  walks  in  c1«ih* 
l)roxiniity  to  the  building  have  been  constnu^tetl  as  far  as  pru^tiiaM'' 
with  the  time  and  means  at  command.  A  xK)rtion  of  the  main  road  111.** 
been  fniished  with  a  concrete  surface,  which  litis  i)n)ved  evi-n  uion*  >.i!> 
factoiy  than  was'anticipated.  This  road,  while  it  is  no  iiutrt^  v\\H'U>i\*' 
than  one*of  granite  properly  macadaniizeil,  has  many  ami  gn*at  a«hTifi- 
tages  over  one  constructed  in  that  mode.  It  at  once  presents  a  smt-alu 
hard  surfiice,  which  it  constiintly  maintams;  and  its  entire  fiveUoni  imm 
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vegetation,  such  as  mosses  and  other  weeds,  will  be  an  annual  saving  of 
many  hundreds  of  dollars,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  thero  is 
no  probability  of  any  necessity  for  repairs. 

The  main  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  arboretum.  This  it  is  proposed  to 
make  as  perfect  and  complete  in  species  and  vaiieties  as  the  climate  will 
admit,  and  will  prove  of  gi'eat  benefit  in  the  workings  of  the  Depaitment 
With  a  strictly  botanical  arrangement  the  idea  of  landscape  effect  is 
kappily  combined;  and  in  designing  the  roads  the  ultimate  connection 
of  the  contiguous  reservation  has  been  kept  in  view,  admitting  of  a 
uniform  style  of  improvement  with  the  surrounding  grounds  in  the 
highest  order  of  landscape  gardening.  This,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic 
utilitarian  value  of  the  collection,  cannot  fail  in  giving  great  attmction 
to  these  grQimds. 

The  department  is  constantly  engaged  in  procuring  specimens  of  rare 
plants  for  practical  uses.  The  most  imi)ortant  of  these  are  collections  of 
both  hardy  and  exotic  plants  used  in  medicine,  the  fine  arts,  dyeing, 
and  in  manufactiu-es.  In  the  arboretum  will  be  found  all  that  are 
Bufficiently  hardy  to  stand  unprotected  in  this  climate;  but  tlie  most 
valuable  ^vill  requii-e  protection — some  constantly,  others  only  dm-ing 
the  progress  of  acclimatization.  A  commodious  range  of  glass  structures 
should  therefore  be  pro\ided  at  once  for  these  puri>oses.  A  design  with 
detailed  plans  of  suitable  buildings  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will 
be  submitted  for  consideration  ^vhen  completed.  , 

CULTIVATION  OF  RURAL  TASTE. 

While  all  these  improvements  wiU  be  highly  utilitarian  in  their  aim, 
the  love  of  rural  life  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  culture.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  proper  to  observe  that  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of 
encouraging  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits,  both  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, and  of  instilling  a  desire  for  the  study  of  botany  and  vegetable 
physiology,  is  that  of  proper  embellishment  of  school-house  and  college 
grounds.  Surround  these  seats  of  learning  with  an  extensive  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  name  of  each  conspicuously  attached,  arranged 
with  artistic  discrimination,  and  the  minds  of  students  will  necessarily 
be  drawn  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  know  how  to  plant 
and  cultivate  a  tree  should  certainly  be  a  knowledge  possessed  by  every 
person,  whatever  his  proposed  profession  or  aim  in  life.  This  is  obvious 
to  every  reflecting  mind ;  yet  there  is  a  total  want  of  this  variety  of 
external  attractions  in  these  institutions,  for  which  there  is  no  possible 
excuse. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  SEEDS. 

•  The  seeds  contracted  for  by  my  predecessor,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
yrl^tj  which  was  imported  by  myself,)  under  the  very  liberal  appropri- 
ation of  the  past  fiscal  year,  have  been  distributed  extensively,  and  as 
jadicioosly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.    Among  the  thousands 
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of  applicants  for  these  favors  from  every  portion  of  the  United  Stat*^  it 
has  been  difficult  always  to  discriminate,  but  proat  care  has  Ixfii  takrti 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  those  appreciating^  most  fully  the  i>bj«i  of 
the  government  in  the  appropriation,  and  their  obliji^t ion  to  the  Dr^idi: 
ment  to  make  the  most  intelligent  and  careful  test,  to  disseminate  tlit-  pr**- 
duct  tliroughout  the  community  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  n^jwut  !••  tL»- 
Department  the  results  of  experiments.  While  many  recipients  gi  v»-  lin!.- 
attention  to  the  invariable  request  going  forth  with  every  park.ip-  *! 
seeds  and  plants,  it  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  note  the  n  im»x1;>  p: 
many  successful  experiments,  especially  upon  the  staple  cereal  pnjiJnr:?. 
The  result  of  a  single  importation  of  wheat  has  alone  !>een  worth  iui»ri* 
than  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  whole  Department. 

Our  floral  wealth  has  been  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  in  w  acJ 
rare  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants.  Much  attention  has  al«o  betMj  ;:i\ :  n 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  plants,  an«l  ih«:r 
adaptation  and  acclimntization  in  various  imrtions  of  our  wiilely  ex;fiid»-i 
domain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fibre-producing  plants.  The  re! 
tivation  of  the  citnis  family,  and  other  similar  tropical  pixxl actions,  an*! 
their  introduction  into  Florida  and  o^her  portions  of  our  country.  i.i\i»r' 
able  to  their  growth,  has  received  earnest  attention. 

From  every  portion  of  tlie  globe  see<ls  and  plants,  and  informatinn  .v 
to  their  culture,  have  been  successfully  obtained,  and  the  results  pmniui 
gated  through  the  amiual  and  monthly  reports.  The  care  bestowi-d  ni^-n 
this  work,  in  refonning  the  former  ix*rnicious  system,  has  bi'cn  n:ifnr> 
and  difficult,  but  I  trust  will  ultimately  be  properly  appreciated  i-vin  li> 
those  whose  individual  interest  may  have  been  aifected,  antl  api»ii»v.ii 
by  enlightened  agriculturists  of  the  coimtry  as  one  more  worthy  i»i*  iL- 
nation. 

Every  day's  experience  de\Tlops  the  importance  of  a  iiion-  Wm:..] 
appropriation  for  this  particular  branch  than  was  given  it  tor  tli.  !•:•- 
ent  fiscal  year,  which  was  less  than  a  third  of  tlie  regular  apprniin.i:.  •?: 
of  the  previous  year.  New  objects  in  this  connection  have  Ik'cm  tli\«  I.-j-.-! 
demanding  our  si^ocial  attention.  The  arrangi»nu*nts  lor  an  txti  -.n'rA 
exchange  with  foreign  countries  of  our  vahiable  cereal  ami  foir^:  ::n' 
seeds  i)roperly  come  under  this  head,  and  will  draw  heavily  ujhih  iliis 
limited  appropriation;  but  it  is  viewed  as  one  of  i>aramouut  impoM.i::!!. 
and  destined  to  add  greatly  to  our  national  wealth. 

The  economy  of  a  judicious  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  natinual  -mv- 
ernment  is  scarcely  understood  or  appreciated.  An  illustration  or  :*  » 
will  prove  suggestive  in  investigating  its  benefits.  At  a  h»w  «'>:ifii.iir 
our  wheat  yield  is  reduced  six  bushels  per  acre  Uy  cultivation  oJ  i;*  w 
lands  for  ten  years.  If  one  bushel  per  acre  only  is  awrediti^l  Xo  .-M^-il 
deterioration  that  might  be  remedied  by  a  proi)er  wheat  distributinn.  xlm* 
«g^regato  will  be  18,000,000  bushels,  worth  $30,000,000.  0:its  di  -nu-r 
ate  more  rapidly  than  wheat,  and  it  is  i>erfoctly  practicable  to  ium'a^'r 
he  value  of  the  crop  ten  i>cr  centum  by  change  of  seed,  and  this  inca*ase 
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shonld  at  least  be  equivalent  to  $15,000,000,  And  so  the  benefit  might  be 
aggregated  till  it  represented  more  millions  than  the  seed  distribution  of 
this  Department  has  ever  spent  in  thousands  in  any  year  of  its  existence. 
If  nine-tenths  of  the  seed  distributed  is  sheer  waste,  and  a  single  tenth 
is  judiciously  used,  the  advantage  to  the  country  may  be  ten-fold  greater 
than  the  annual  appropriations  for  agriculture.  This  is  fully  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Department. 

The  following  exhibits  the  disposition  made  of  the  seeds  under  the 
appropriation  from  the  1st  December,  1867,  to  1st  December,  18G8 : 

Total  number  of  packages  and  papers  distributed,  592,398,  which 
includes  32,127  sacks  of  winter  wheat  imported  by  the  present  Commis- 
sioner, as  follows :  To  members  of  Congress,  223,072 ;  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies,  98,861 ;  to  statistical  correspondents,  86,391 ;  to 
individuals  on  applications,  183,474 ;  total,  592,398. 

FINANCIAL. 

In  presenting  for  your  consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Department,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  stat^  that  the 
expenditures  under  each  appropriation  have  come  within  the  sums 
appropriated. 

There  has  been  expended  since  December  4,  1867 — ^the  date  of  my 
entry  upon  the  duties  of  Commissioner — $217,400,  leaving  a  balance 
unexpended  of  $103,600  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1869. 

The  report  of  ]\fr.  Cluss,  the  architect  employed  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  the  necessary  fitting  and  furnishuig,  shows 
the  completion  of  the  whole  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner, 
embracing  the  laboratory  with  its  new  and  complete  chemical  apparatus, 
and  the  museum  with  its  convenient  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  cases, 
and  the  library,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  |140,000. 

The  balances  under  eaeh  head  are  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  all  future 
demands  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  the  completion  of  the  building  in  all  its  internal  arrange- 
ments, the  sphere  for  the  operations  of  the  Department  has  been  mate- 
rially enlarged,  and  it  is  now  prepared  to  assume  its  proper  rank  as  the 
representative  department  of  a  largely  predominating  class. 

The  work  of  each  division,  with  its  modus  operandi^  has  been  outlined 
in-  this  report,  and  new  ideas  suggested  by  the  working  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  advanced  for  your  consideration  as  worthy  the  encour- 
agement of  Congress  as  a  pai*t  of  the  whole  system,  and  in  fact  indispen- 
sable to  its  successful  operation.  My  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
are  basefl  upon  these  important  measures  for  the  enlargement  and  diver- 
sifioatiou  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  I  trust  they  may 
be  met  in  a  liberal  and  justly  appreciative  spirit. 

HORACE  CAPRON,  Commiamner. 

HiB  Excellency  Andbew  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
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Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 1021 

Naval  Academy 644,692 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 463 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 171 

Trustees  of  the  House  of  Correction.    (Not  made.) 

Vigitors  to  the  Insane  Asylum 1031 

Military  Academy 482 

Naval  Academy 699 

Warden  of  the  United  States  Jail 1068 

Bevenne  cutierM,  ittmarksof  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning 55 

stamps 269,277 

Rhode  Island,  amount  advanced  to  United  States  marshal  in 760 

Rttttia,  trade-mark  treaty  with 18 

S. 

Salaries  and  fees  of  consuls  general  and  of  consuls 147 

8ftl«a  of  public  property  by  the  supervising  architect  of  the  treasury 155 

Ban  Francisco,  CaUfomia,  branch  mint  at 169 

marine  hospital  at 167 

S&Tonnah.  Georgia,  custom-house  at 164 

Bchriver.  Inspector  General,  roportof 435 

BchooLf  for  flreedmen 502 

Sdinylkill  arsenal,  fire-proof  storehouse  at 451 

Seed  distribution 1147 

SelxnreM,  by  officers  of  customs 117-118 

flberman.  Lieutenant  General  W.  T.,  reportof 333 

Shipping  interest,  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning 56 

Commissioner  of  Customs  concerning 119 

report  of  Joseph  Nimms  on 288 

Signal  corps,  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  War  concerning 294 

reportof  the  chief  signfll  officer 438 

Smlthsonlnn  Institution,  expenditures  for  the 70 

Smuggling,  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  concerning 117 

SoUdtor  of  the  Treasury,  reportof  the 241 

South  Carolina,  amount  advanced  to  United  States  marshals  in 760 

operations  of  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau  in 514 

miUl  service  in 1109 

Spain,  diplomatic  relations  with ^ 90 

Specie  payments,  remarks  of  Comptroller  Hulbnrd  concemfaig 107 

Sprlogneld,  IllinolB,  court-honie  at "^^ 
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State  war  clalmn,  Mttlemontof ; i. 

Btaten  blaod.  New  York,  light-hoaHc  4epot  at :i 

StatiflticAl  Bareau,  report  of  tbc  director  of  the .^... - 

Btatistlciiortbc  Agricaltaral  Department  a. *. * 

army,  qaartermiuten'  deportment  of  the i 

freedmen  and  refagees  and  abandoned  lands i 

internal revenne,  national banlu 2 

medical  department  ol  tbo  army 

national  banks <> 

pay  department i 

Poitt  Office  Department UU-'. : 

Hhlp-building  interext  in  the  United  States : 

Treasury  Department 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  cnstom>boase  at 

marine  hospital  at 

Stock,  diseases  of  fnrm i: 

forms,  establishment  of  recommended < 

^t  Pi^l,  Minnesota,  custom-honse  at 

Snbslstence  department,  remarku  of  the  Secretary  of  War  cuneeming 

report  of  the  Commissary  Qenernl 4 

Sospenislon  Bridge,  New  York,  cnstom-bonse  at 

Snpervison  of  Internal  revenne 

Snrgeon  Qeneral,  ri'port  of  the. 4 

Snrveysof  the  const,  report  on  the 

the  lakes,  rivers,  and  harbors 31- 

the  public  lands 

SanrcyoAof  the  customs 

T. 

Taxation 

Tennessee,  amount  adranced  to  United  States  mamhal  in 

moil  routes  authorized  in ^ 

operations  of  the  Freedmen**  Bureau  in 

Texas,  amount  advanced  to  United  States  marshal  in 

mail  routey  authorised  in I 

operations  of  the  Frecdmen*s  Bureau  in 

Toledo,  Ohio,  cnstom-honse  at 

Transportation,  Frcedmen's  Bureau * 

Treasury  extension,  report  on  the 

Secretary  of  the,  report  of  the 1 

Trust  fhnds,  remarks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on 
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Union  Pa^flc  railroad 

United  States  marshals,  sums  advanced  to 

Utah,  amoimt  advanced  to  United  States  marshal  In 

• 
V. 

Venezuela,  B4)u»tment  of  claims  with 

Vermont,  umouot  advHucoiI  to  I'nited  States  mornbul  in 

mail  routes  authorizi'd  in • 

Virginia,  umouiit  HdvanccU  to  United  States  mariihal  in 

mail  routes  uuthorize^I  in 

opcrationi  of  tku  Frcodineu'H  Bureau  in 

W. 

Wogon  road  between  Sioux  City  and  the  Bljt  Choycnnc 

WarehouHn  uecouuts t 

Wasbiuglun  city,  report  on  public  buildint^s  and  (pronndi  in 

Territory,  ihuount  uilvauccd  to  riiit<'<l  State<(  mamhal  in 

statemi'Uts  uliout  the  public  lauds  in 

We-Mt  India  li*land:i,  remarks  of  tho  President  concomlng  the 

We»t  Virginia,  amount  mlvauced  to  Unitod  Stat(*s  mamhal  in 

operatioud  of  the  Freedmen's  Uarfou  in 

mail  nmtf.4  estubliiihed  in 

Wisoaiiset,  Blaini'.  cn!«toiu-bouHe  u| 

Wiiiconsin,  :uuouut  ud vunced  to  I 'nited  States  monhal  in 

mail  ruutes  e<tablii«hed  iu 

stutemont  about  the  public  landit  in 

Wyomiog,  publii.'  iuud4  in  thi'  Territory  of 
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